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' and satin stitch with gold thread, and silk in different shades 
of blue. 


. Side of a straight strip of muslin four inches and three- 
- quarters wide and eighteen inches long, and join the ends 


the gathers as closely as possible together. 


' of which is two inches wide, while one is fifty-two and the 


: it on the cushion so that it slightly overlaps the under edge 
' @f the latter. 
- and set it on the cushion as shown by the illustration. Cut 
- the piece to be embroidered of white cloth from Fig. 34, 
_ Supplement, in one piece, and embroider it as indicated on 


’ get it on the cushion in such a manner that each hollow between 
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Embroidered Toilette or Pin Cushion. 


Tuts cushion is covered with blue silk ruffles, pinked in 
scallops, and with a star-shaped piece of embroidered white 
cloth; the embroidery on the latter is worked in knotted 





To make the cushion, which is very high in’ the 
centre, cut for the bottom a cireular piece of pasteboard or 
wood six inches in diameter, and cover it on both sides 
with muslin. On the outer edge of the bottom sew one 


of this strip. Gather the free side of the strip, and*after 
filling the inner space tightly with emery or sawdust, push 
Finally, cover 
the opening in the middle of the cushion at the top with a 
circular piece of muslin, which is hem-stitched around the 
edge. Cut of blue silk two strips pinked on one side, each 


other thirty-six inches long. Arrange the long strip in- 
tended for the lower ruffle in sixteen box-pleats, and fasten 


Arrange the shorter strip in eight box-pleats, 


the pattern. ‘Then pink this piece finely on the edge, and 


EMBROIDERED 





TorLetTre or Pin Cusnron. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No, VIII, Fig. 34. 





lace five inches and one inch wide, gros grain rolls, and 
passementerie agrafes and buttons. Cut of velvet, wad- 
ding interlining, and silk lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 38 and 39, Supplement, lengthening them as much 
as may be required in the direction of the arrow-heads, 
having first joined on the pieces turned down in Supple- 
ment. Cut the sleeves in one piece each from Fig. 40, 
Supplement, observing the contour of the under part. 
Lay the wadding between net, and qnilt it in diamonds 
with the silk lining, baste the material on the wadding, 
sew up the back, and join the Jatter with the fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Finish the neck 
of the mantle with a double standing collar of velvet 
lined with silk. Fell the lining to the material on the 
front and bottom of the mantle. Sew up the sleeves 
from 4 to 5, trim them with Jace and gros grain rolls, 
and set them into the armholes, bringing 5 on 5 of the 
fronts. Then sew the remainder of the trimming on the 
mantle as shown by the illustration and indicated on 
the pattern. 





HAIR PAINTING. 


N original method of painting with human hair, which 

has never before been published, is herewith laid 
before the seekers after novelty. It was discovered by 
an ingenious lady who desired to preserve the hair of her 


children in some artistic form, and although she had already 
prepared hair ornaments in many different designs of weaving, 
wanted still another plan.. She conceived the idea of painting 
with hair, aud, after some experiments, succeeded in producing 


Black Velvet Mantle, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts black velvet mantle is especially suited to elderly ladies. 
It is wadded and lined with silk, and is trimmed with guipure 


two points of the star-shaped piece comes on a box-pleat of the 
upper ruffle. The colors can be varied to match the furniture of 
' the drawing or sitting room. 
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Fig. 2.—Biack VeLvet MaNtLE.—Frost.—(For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 88-40.) 
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pictures fully equal to fine India ink or sepia 
drawings, which showed all the shades of the 
original hair. The process is exceedingly sim- 
ple, being merely this: each kind of hair is 
placed separately upon a plate and burned to 
ashes, then ground to a very fine powder, either 
with a palette-knife or on a slab with a muller, 
as one would grind paints in oil. If kept dry, 
these powders can be preserved in little bottles 
for future use. ; 

When ready to paint your picture, mix & por- 
tion of each separately with a little liquid gum- 
arabic, and apply with a sable brush, as in water- 
‘color or India ink. Be careful to use each kind 
of hair for separate objects, or different parts of 
the design, so that the colbrs may be identified. 
Red hair will produce a reddish-brown paint, 
while black hair will be accordingly black. The 
effect of the picture will be very pleasing, and it 
will be werth doing, if only for the curiosity of 
having a picture actually painted witb hair. 





THE SOUL'S QUEST. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


A sap soul knocked, as the night came down, 
At the gate where Time as warder stands; 
There was dust in the folds of her pilgrim gown, 
And blood on the staff in her wounded hands. 


. Whence art thou come, with a cheek as pee 
As the lilies drooping above thy brow 
-Thine eyes are heavy, thy footsteps fail; 


- ., ° Thou sorrowful soul, what seekest thou? 


Ob, I am worn witb the rocky road 

My faltering feet were forced to climb! 
I have come up from a far abode 

To beg for a boon, O pitiful Time! 


And how hast thou reached these hidden towers 
No mortal vision before hath found ? 

I have followed the lingering scent of the flowers 
Borne out of my life’s fair garden-ground : 


Young buds of hope, and the Javish bloom 
- Of joys cut down in their splendid prime: 
I am faint for lack of their rich perfume; 
Give back my roses, O cruel Time! 


I have taken thy flowers and planted them 
_ Where the breath of an endless summer blows; 
But left I not by their broken stem — 
A living lily for every rose 7 


Behold, they are wreathed around thy brow; 

- ‘Thy tresses scatter their dewy balm ; 

More fair than the flowers of earth, I trow, 
Are Memory’s lilies, pure and calm. 


Oh, fresh and sweet though my lilies be, 
I thirst for those cups of spice oo 

Thou pening, soul, I will render thee 
The boon ou hast sought through toil and pain, 


Unloose my lilies from out thy hair, 
And bind in their place thy roses red. 


Nay, nay, but suffer me still to wear 
This fragrant bloom of the days that are dead. 


Shall I rob for thy earth my garden wall 
° the lily leaf and the rich roee-vine? 
Thou shalt enter at last and gather all, 
But choose thou to-day "twixt thine and mine. 


Those roses the fullness of life had lent 
The odor and flush of its fervid qs 

But they breathed not the rare an subtie scent 
Of the pare pale lilies born of tears. 


Slowly at len to the w track 
From the owen she had followed eo far astray, 
- Sweet Memory's chaplet peering back, 
The sad soul turned on her downward way. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE SuP- 
PLEMENT, with the conclusion of Far- 
yeéon’s brilliant Christmas Story, “ BLADE- 
o’-Grass,” and a variety of other fine 
engravings and interesting matter, will 
be furnished gratuitously with our next 
Number. 





we A Cut Paper Pattern of Walking Suit 
with Double-breasted Sacque, Basque, Apron-front 
Over-Skirt and Skirt, for Girl from § to 15 Years 
old, will be published with our next Number. For 
Jull list of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement in previous Numbers. 

tar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of a 
rich varicty of Ladies and Children’s Winter 
Dresses, Fackets, Mantelets, Basques, Sacques, 
Hoods, Gloves, Veils, Embroidery Patterns, Fancy- 
Work, etc., etc., with a choice selection of Engrav- 
sings and Literary Matter, 





HOLIDAY GIFT-MAKING. 


We have lately heard it said, apropos of 
the approaching season, that it is the 
natural cupidity of our nature, loving to 
amass and receive gifts, which makes Christ- 
mases and birthdays seem, to all those for- 
tunate beings who are surrounded by fami- 
lies and friends, the most charming days in 
the year, a8 they are the most expensive. 
But we beg to take issue with any such 
assertion, SINCS we are sure that it is, in 
the case of the former certainly, a, number 
of totally different emotions that give rise 
to our enjoyment. For ag the year draws 
toward its close there is the contagious cheer 
of the merry holidays, of the bracing weath- 
er, the spicy ©vergreen of church decora- 
tions, the ringing of church-bells, the relig- 
ious significance of the time, and the mag- 
imous delight of giving gifts as well, 
that, at] together, might kindle every heart 
With a th rivaling the blaze of any 
Yule-log thawwever burned. 





Gifts we take, to be sure, and gifts we 
give; and though in our Christmas fashions, 
as a people, we incline more to our old home- 
ly custom of hanging the stockings from the 
chimney-piece, ready for St. Nicholas, than 
we do to the beautiful German tree, with its 
tapers and its Christ-child—delighting to 
take our Christmas pantomime when the 
night-gowned children steal speechless over 
the floor in the gray of the morning to open 
their treasures, and silently find the greatest 
surprise of all in the toe—yet, whether taken 
from the stocking, the tree, the breakfast- 
table, or any other where, the gifte in all 
our homes that day are sure to be a sort of 
round-robin, for every body makes a point 
of gladdening every body else. So much 
80, indeed, that we know circles where the 
preparations for Christmas begin immediate- 
ly after the smoke of the Fourth of July has 
cleared away—spare pennies being deposited 
in secret cash-boxes, sly stitches being set in 
surreptitious canvases, and lace-work and 
doll-work and worsted-work being done in 
unknown half hours before breakfast or bed, 
all with an eye to the festival whose dis- 
tance daily lessens, and without a thought of 
self. 

Perhaps the value of the gifts is trifling— 
in fact, it seems best that it usually should 
be so, and that objects should be cherished 
as tokens of the individuality and the finger- 
craft rather than of the prodigal purse. It 
is not the worth of the article in dollars and 
cents that touches the receiver's heart most 
deeply; it has another worth that encircles 
and surrounds it as a halo might—a worth 
whose elements are the kind thought, the 
painstaking self-devotion, the affectionate 
solicitude to please, and the evidence of con- 
stant remembrance during the manufacture 
of the little article that is given. 

It is, indeed, one of the great blessings of 
life that so much happiness can always be 
wrought out of so little material. Look in 
such connection at the gifts of one daughter 
in almost any household of moderate income 
for the coming holiday. There is, perhaps, 
the head-dress for mamma, carefully con- 
templated and designed, so that the color of 
it here shall just set off the pale rose of the 
cheek, and the lace there shall just throw a 
shadow on the silvering hair—a half-dollar’s 
worth of footing and floss; there is the neck- 
tie for a sister, a knotted ribbon, innocent 
of any costly brocading, but put beyond 
price by the wild rose painted on the fringed 
ends; there is the tatted yoke of an under- 
garment for the expectant bride of the fam- 
ily—it cost twenty cents, and uncounted 
minutes, but it looks like the rarest old Ve- 
netian altar lace; there is the doll for baby, 
dressed out of the piece-bag; the sandal- 
wood paper-cutter, decorated with a water- 
color of snowy frost-weed, for the brother 
just entering college; the handkerchief, 
made from a square of lawn, hem-stitched 
and initialed, for the brother just coming 
out of college ; five dollars probably covering 
the whole, and leaving something to spare 
to add to the accumulated funds of all, the 
dozen dollars that shall buy papa’s present— 
a set of home-made and home-embroidered 
shirts, or a traveling sachel of Java canvas, 
steel-mounted, and enriched with crest and 
cipher; or else some glory of a book—poems, 
maybe, that he shall read out to them round 
the fire; or pictures, that they shall crowd 
about to see him look at and admire; per- 
haps a half score sheets of Dor«’s diablerie ; 
perhaps the Sermon on the Mount, chromo- 
lithographed as only the Germans can do it 
and put it within common people’s reach, 
each page illuminated, as if some old monk 
had dreamed over it in his cell till text and 
spirit took shapes of splendor to his dazzled 
eyes, each page a different vision from the 
last, with all manner of floral forms in ara- 
besques of lapis lazuli and orpiment and 
gold, with scrolls and vines of tenderest 
tints, with script of silver and vermilion, as 
if the very letters of the heavenly lesson 
were figures of light themselves; or else, 
possibly, if the collected proceeds warrant it, 
@ little port-folio of those wonderful photo- 
graphs, given to charities, which Mrs. Cam- 
ERON takes of TENNYSON and the faces that 
fit his songs, of ANNE THACKERAY and her 
compeers, if she has any, of CARLYLE and 
his, of ladies of quality and of pauper babies, 
and gives them all such pose and light and 
elaboration as to bring the soul out so visi- 
bly that he might think he looked at pic- 
tures of the perfect race to come rather than 
of the faulty flesh and blood of our own gen- 
eration. 

Who says, seeing these things and kindred 
things brought about in home after home all 
up and down the land, that the Christmas- 
tide, from a domestic point of view, is an 
expensive season, when such pleasure can 
be procured with such slight outlay? And 
who really believes it owes its charm to ava- 
ricious gratification when such self-denial 
and industry are the common pleasures of 
its observance, and loving greetings and 
good wishes throughout the land are its 
universal ritual f 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t FMoring On. 


EAR FRED,—In these brilliant Decem- 
ber days how kindly Nature exerts her- 
self to make us forget the bare trees and the 
frozen ground! ‘Was the sky ever so blue? 
Was the sunlight ever more splendid? I 
walk up and down Broadway, and am never 
weary of watching the shops and the people. 
As Christmas comes, how every body hastens, 
as if the holidays would overtake us before 
we are ready! I think of that sly touch in 
Eliot Warburton’s “The Crescent and the 
Cross,” when, describing the passengers upon 
the outward-bound Mediterranean steamer, 
he says that some walked up and down the 
deck earnestly, as if doubting whether they 
would reach the paddle-box in time. 8o we 
are all bustling about with eager faces, es- 
pecially you young fellows with younger fel- 
lows at home, for whose delight you must 
search every shop in town. All these busy 
people, running about the streets with little 
bundles under their arms and in their pock- 
eta and bags, are getting ready to play San- 
ta Claus, and drop down the chimney on 
Christmas-eve. 

We all stop to stare at the windows. ~In- 
deed, if there be a younger child than I, or 
one more enraptured with the fairy-land 
which reveals itself at this season, I have 
not found him. People bump against me, 
and touch their hats and beg my pardon, 
half fearing that they may have hurt the old 
gentleman. Bless your souls, my dear peo- 
ple! I had rather be bumped than not. Jam 
of the mind of Sam Weller, on the Christmas 
ice at Dingley Dell; and I am for “ keepin’ 
the pot a-b’ilin’, Sir,” and rushing and bump- 
ing with proper holiday glee. Even the 
austere guardians of the public peace, the 
respected police, share in the universal hi- 
larity. Ex officio, they have no emotions. 
They are the eyes and hands of the law. 
They know mankind only as orderly and 
disorderly. But in these days they relax 
into a common humanity. When we boys 
and girls, young and old, obstruct the side- 
walks, and fairly dam the great living tor- 
rent of the streets, they say to us, like indul- 
gent nurses, not like awful myrmidons of 
the law, “ Move on, goud folks, if you please ; 
move on!” 

I take my idle hands out of my overcoat 
pockets, and, bowing respectfully to the of- 
ficer, I say, as I watch the endless throng, 
“Tis what they seem to be doing, Sir.” 
He looks at me kindly, but vouchsafes no 
reply. None is needed, for certainly they 
are moving on. From the oldest of us in 
the street, feebly hobbling in the bright 
holiday sun, to the airiest sprite of three 
years, with far-flying fluff of yellow hair, 
they are certainly obeying the policeman’s 
order, and are moving on. Sometimes at 
noon I saunter slowly down town, and in 
the afternoon loiter back again, but there is 
no pause; the great tide is running still. 
Sometimes, when at a ball, watching fairies 
floating upon music, I forget time, which 
seems to forget them, then suddenly remem- 
bering, hasten out and homeward; the streets 
are dark, and there is no crowd; but little 
rills—drops of the stream, as it were—are 
still flowing. I see no policeman, I hear no 
order; but surely they hear and they obey, 
for they are still moving on. 

And what, my dear Fred, are we doing 
upon this journey of ours, if not the same 
thing? We talk of manners upon the road. 
What road? And what are roads for but 
that we may move onf I take my place in 
the car, and presently the bell rings, and 
there is a steam hoot and yell, and away we 
go. I open my book and read, and occa- 
sionally I raise my eyes and see that we are 
moving on, and how swiftly! Fields and 
streams and towns and counties and States 
glide by the window. I read and read, and 
still we move on. Now we run through a 
hill, now we skirt the top of a mountain. 
Here is the richest farm, there is the most 
picturesque ravine. Now it is the street 
of a town, with wagons and people; then it 
is a lovely country-seat or a silent grove. 
Still we are moving on, and all these objects 
noiselessly move also. And what am I read- 
ing? Is it a story of Greece or Rome, of 
chivalry or kingsf But they too—where 
are theyf Have they not also moved on? 

I saw lighte in a scholar’s room the other 
evening, although it was nearly midnight, 
and going in, I found him at his table among 
his boeks, happily at work. He turned to 
greet me, and raising one of the books, a thin 
volume, from the floor, he said that it was a 
funeral discourse upon a famous man more 
than two hundred years ago. Listen, he 
said, and read me some noble passages. But 
when I asked who is the lofty character so 
vividly described, and who is the orator 
who embalms his worth in eloquence, the 
scholar smiled and said that both were for- 
gotten, and that in no biographical diction- 
ary would their names be found. They 
have moved on and out of sight. I thought 
of Mirza’s vision, aud unconsciously taking 
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a book from the table near me, I glanced at 
its title. It was once a book most familiar 
and endeared to me. There was a time 
when I seemed to know it by heart, when 
no author seemed to me to speak with such 
fascination; and to see it again was to be 
once more a youth floating about an inland 
stream with a brown-eyed girl, who is now 
the portly grandmother of blooming chil- 
dren. As I held the book in my hand, it 
was a spell of magic. I saw the grass and 
golden-hearted white lilies along the edge 
of the water. I saw the slow-receding shore 
as we drifted on the ever-moving stream. I 
heard the cry of the plover, the note of the 
robin in May. I heard my own voice as I 
read aloud from this very book. Still we 
moved on, and the gentle shore slowly 
changed. And now the shy girl has moved 
on to the calm matron, and the book out of 
my present sympathy or thought. What 
invisible police gave the order which so 
surely they all obeyed ? 

Laying down the book, I looked at the 
scholar, who had resumed his work. This 
was he, the studious recluse at college, de- 
clining the rough games, and elegant idling, 
and profuse waste of time and opportunity 
in which the rest of us so gladly indulged ; 
who passed the long evening with Plato in- 
stead of the billiard-marker, and heard Ho- 
mer and Daunte sing instead of the nymph 
of the saloon. Then, amply armed, he moved 
on to the great arena in which the force of 
his mind and power of his character have 
been equally tried. The blooming, boyish 
Freshman has moved on to be indeed a 
Senior. The young college debater, awk- 
ward and confused, but full of the matter, 
has moved on to command the ear of na- 
tions. The flowing hair, the ruddy cheek, 
the young eye are gone; they have moved 
on to the gray locks and worn brow and hol- 
low cheeks of the midnight scholar. The 
invisible, the divine police, has whispered 
to him also, kindly but inexorably, “Move 
on! move on!” 

*Tis what they seem to be doing, I said to 
the policeman who gently admonished us; 
and, obeying him, I passed along to the hall 
where I knew that I should hear sweet sing- 
ing. There was no orchestra, no chorus: 
there was only a piano and a group of four 
singers. They first sang together, and their 
voices were 80 exquisitely blended that they 
seemed one rich and infinitely varied voice. 
Then each sang separately ; and one of them 
sang a song which long ago I heard from the 
greatest singer of her time. From that mo- 
ment I was as an instrument upon which 
each song played as if it had been a living 
hand. And the music they played upon me 
was ny youth and all its hopes, its dreams, 
its delights. That singer whom I heard had 
moved on, and so had I. The recluse stu- 
dent had moved on to be the famous scholar. 
The brown-eyed girl had moved on to be the 
grandmother of happy children. The famous 
man and the eloquent orator of two hundred 
years ago had moved on out of sight. And 
I had moved on from that youth listening to 
the great singer: and had I moved other- 
wise than as when the policeman spoke to 
us, and I moved slowly from the Christmas 
window, gazing with my old eyes from under 
the gray locks at the Christmas toys which 
my young eyes saw, enchanted f 

For, my dear Fred, the drops move on, but 
the stream remains forever flowing. Wesay 
at school that the river empties into the gulf. 
Does it? Is there any less water behind? 
Does the Nile empty into the Mediterranean ? 
Well, it takes a long time to run out. As I 
sauntered along in the holiday sun I remem- 
bered the orrery which the old professor used 
to show us as a reward of diligence. He 
turned the little crank, and all began; the 
planets moved on about the sun, the satel- 
lites about the planets. All were moving 
on with complicated motion; but I observed 
that nothing moved off. And so the orator 
whose eloquence lives longer than his fame 
has moved on out of sight, but he has not 
moved off. That handsome body of yours, 
dear Fred—that good, honest face, is not the 
same that I saw ten years ago. That has 
moved on out of sight, but not off into an- 
nihilation. I burn your note in my grate, 
and I shall read it no more, nor will eyes 
ever see it again. But it has only moved 
on, not off. It has moved on into new forms, 
into new combinations. But nothing is lost, 
nothing is lost. 

That is the carol which the Christmas bells 
ring to me as I lie awake alone at night and 
hear them. That is the song of the waits, 
the treble voices of boys, which sometimes, 
in the country, I have heard on Mrs. Mar- 
gery’s moon-lit lawn. That is what the 
policeman says, although he does not know 
it: and the beautiful faces of the children, 
lighted with happiness on Christmas morn- 
ing, say to me, “ Moving on, moving on; we 
pass, but childhood remains; we move on, 
and shall one day be dust in the ground and 
souls in heaven ;” but the blithe faces of chil- 
dren wil! still look eagerly in at these tempt- 
ing windows, and while their little voices 
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sy their prayers to the infinite Parent on 
Crvistinas-ove, their thoughts will still dwell 
uo Sauta Claus, sure that the choicest 
viits of Heaven are about to come down 
chimney. 

Christmas comes, and reminds us that 
while we are moving, others have moved on. 
My old friend next door looks in the glass 
each Christmas morning to mark the change 
since the last year. He keeps the record of his 
d-cay, so to speak, and times his moving on. 
It is a morbid habit, as ghastly as the tale 
of Hawthorne's Christmas banquet. But itis 
little, dear Fred, that we move on from year 
to year, for every year hus its joys. And as 
the Christmas bells ring, I do not care wheth- 
er I am dismally told that I have moved on 
twelve months nearer to the grave, for that 
has been true on every Christmas of my life; 
but I do care whether I can tell myself that 
I have moved on to greater forbearance and 
sympathy and generosity, and to those sweet 
charities of thought and conduct which make 
all the year a Christmas holiday. 

Yoor friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR'S RECEPTION DRESSES. 


ULL dress is now generally adopted by la- 
dies when receiving New-Year’s calls. ‘This 
is not ball-room full dress of gossamer fabrics, 
with low corsage and mere atoms of sleeves, but 
the more stately toilette of dinners and recep- 
tions, such as rich silks and satins, made with 
half-long antique sleeves, and the pointed surplice 
necks that cover the shoulders, and slope low in 
front and back alike. Among the prettiest 
dresses prepared for the *‘ glad New-Year" is one 
of pale rose silk. ‘Lhe skirt is a slight train, with 
the edge cut in petal points; the over dress is a 
Marguerite polonuise with pointed surplice neck, 
and bosom drapery of white tulle folds and point 
lace; the pulunnise is very bouffunt. and is draped 
behind by roses and leafy sprays, instead of the 
usual bows. Diamonds, powdered hair, and a 
pink ostrich tip worn toward the left of the head 
complete the toilette. A dress also made with a 
polonaise is of light blue silk draped by tea-roses 
and bnds. ‘The dress of a stylish matron is of 
mignonette green faille with ruffled flounces, nar- 
row in front, but extending almost to the waist 
behind; the upper skirt is in the new shape, 
with long aprou front and short back, like a pos- 
tilion, Fringe and rufties trim this skirt and the 
corsage. A New-Year’s dress for a lady of ex- 
quisite taste is a slip of pale Nile green silk, cov- 
ered with a Watteau polonaise of white crape 
lisse, edged with narrow pleating and wide Va- 
Jenciaznnes lace. A belle trom Havana also chose 
Nile green faille, trimmed with darker green, and 
n band of iich embroidery of rose leaves and 
buds on white muslin. The upper skirt has a 
flonnee as wide as that on the train, and one of 
Worth's new sashes made of a width of the silk 
of the dress. A very rich dress of cream-colored 
O:toman silk has a crape upper skirt of the same 
shade with the Nilsson apron, covered entirely 
with flowers. A young débutante’s dress, worn at 
the Grand Duke’s ball at the Academy, is white 
tulle, with the apron bordered by a garland of Pro- 
vence roses. ‘The becoming dress of a tall, gruce- 
ful brunette is pink coral silk with a square train, 
finished by a wide Spanish flounce, straight, and 
sewed to the edge of the skirt, headed by two 
narrow bias ruffles. ‘This annexed flounce makes 
the train very graceful, and should be lined with 
crinoline muslin, and edged with a white Swiss 
pleating underneath, to show when the train is 
swept about hurriedly. ‘The basque is high, with 
a lovely jabot of point lace, and antique sleeves. 
an imported dress that has been greatly admired 
has a train and corsage of white gros grain, with 
sleeves and over-skirt of palest blue silk. trimmed 
with the appliqné-work and white chenille em- 
broidery that Worth introduced this season. 
Quite voung girls wear simple, inexpensive silks 
of pale solid color, with Watteaun bows of black 
velvet hanging from the back of the neck; while 
bows without ends are on the bosom, elbows, 
and sides ef the upper skirt. Tulle necklaces 
stndded with flowers, with lockets or cross pend- 
ants, are tied béhind, with ends hanging; nar- 
row black velvet necklaces have also long ends, 
young girls sometimes contriving to put eight 
yards of velvet in loops and streamers of a single 
necklace. 

A teather tip of ostrich or an aigrette of the 
white heron is the most fashionable head-dress. 
‘These are mounted almost on top of the head, 
and few drooping omaments, either of feathers, 
flower sprays, or curls, are worn. Sometimes 
two or three roses are arranged to surmount the 
chignon of puffs, twists, and braids, forming a 
heading for a comb. The natural contour of the 
head is now plainly shown, as very little false 
hair is worn. | 

NEW-YEAR’8 CARDS, TABLES, ETC. 


Illuminated cards, inscribed with appropriate 
mottoes and ‘‘ A happy New-Year,” accompany 
the gifts offered on New-Year’s Day. Ladies 
who have a large circle of acquaintances expect 
callers by ten o'clock, and are in the parlor ready 
‘Sty receive.” The drawing-room windows are 
opened, jardinigres and Christmas wreaths ap- 
pear between the curtains, and a lunch of deli- 
cate viands, salads, boned turkey, oysters, 
tongue, ham, rich cakes, fruit, French rolls, cof- 
fee, orgeat, etc., is spread on a table near, either 
in the drawing-room or in a room adjacent. 
Gentlemen have dropped the fashion of baving 
‘‘A happy New-Year” engraved on the cards 
they leave on this day, and now use their ordi- 
nary visiiing-cards, leaving one in the card-re- 








ceiver at each house, that the hostess may num- 
ber up the guests of the day. 


INVITATIONS, DINNERS, ETC. 


Old fashions are being revived this season in 
the matter of invitations and parties. ‘This is 
seen in the slender parallelogram cards of invita- 
tion now used, instead of square ones, and in 
the simple, almost prim, formula of the invita- 
tion. ‘he fancy for monograms is abating also, 
and the initial of the family name of the host, in 
raised white or in silver, ornaments envelopes 
that inclose cards. Fashionable receptions are 
called ‘* cotillion dinners,” and include a dinner 
at six o'clock, a dance, and supper later in the 
evening. ‘The invitations are worded simply, 
‘* Mrs. Henry W. Jones reqnests the pleasure of 
Miss Smith’s company at dinner on ‘Thursday, 
9th of November next, at 644 o'clock p.w.” ‘The 
words ‘* Cotillion at 9 p.m.” are in the left-hand 
corner of the card, and ‘*R.S, V. P.” on the 
right-hand. ‘This card is sent to fifty or perhaps 
a hundred intimate friends, while the ‘* dear 
five hundred,” who are merely society acquuint- 
ances, have a card for the cotillion only. ‘The 
hostess gives the caterer an order for a dinner at 
which 2 hundred persons will sit down; and for 
supper for several hundred at a later hour. 
Here the lady's trouble ends, if she gives the 
confectioner carte blanche ; for he supplies not 
only the edibles, but flowers, music, china, silver, 
glass, candelabras; the ménw, printed on white 
satin; dancing cloth for the parlors; cloth for 
the halls, the supper-room, and library; a carpet 
and awning from the front-door to the curb- 
stone; waiters in swallow-tail coats and white 
cravats, @ man to receive the carriages, and 
finally, women to wash dishes and clear away 
the débris. Space is, indeed, all the caterer asks; 
and if the dining-room is not large enough, he 
builds a temporary banqueting hall, usually an 
extension of the drawing-room floor, and open- 
ing its whole breadth. He drapes the walls with 
gay colors, festoons them with flowers, and ar- 
ranges the tables around three sides of the room, 
leaving a large space in the middle. Instead of 
very tall pyramids and many high ornamental 
pieces, tables are now set with a succession of 
low, broad pieces, the chef-d’cuvres of the con- 
fectioner's art. The épergne of flowers in the 
centre is, of course, highest; at intervals each 
side are nougat pyramids in the form of a harp, 
a temple, or a globe; then there are queer little 
bee-hives—the hive of meringue, filled with choc- 
olate creams, the top covered with pink and white 
spun sagar, and the base of candied fruits; de- 
licious nougat is formed into baskets for holding 
pine-npple salad and ‘‘ orange surprises,” cov- 
ered over with snowy spun sugar; cream and 
water-ices are moulded in bouquets of flowers 
and fruits of uatural tints, and placed in baskets 
of colored block ice; fruits vert, grapes, bana- 
nas, oranges, pears, and lady-apples are seen 
in abundance; bonbons, mottoes, small fancy 
cakes, and candied fruits complete the dainty 
display of confectionery. Among the pretty side- 
dishes is an arcende of tongue, with chick- 
en livers and amber jellies; chicken-salad in 
forms, incased in jelly; boned partridges, lob- 
ster-salad, oysters, and the epicure's favorite of 
marrow of bones cooked with celery. Orgeat, 
lemonade, Roman punch, and cotfee are also 
served during the repast. When the dinner is 
concluded, the tables are reset for supper, with 
the ornamental confectionery that was not de- 
molished at dinner, and a fresh supply of sal- 
ads, creams, jellies, boubons, cuke, and fruit. 


DRESSED DOLLS. 


Dolls’ outfits are a feature in the toy shops 
this season, and little girls begin to be fastidious 
about the fit of dolly'’s shoes and slippers, and 
the graceful sweep of her train. Every article 
of wearing apparel is to be found ready for use. 
There are kid slippers, and buttoned boots with 
curved heels and dainty stitching, sold for 80 
cents a pair; little parasols of silk, with fringed 
edge and a white handle, in imitation of ivory, 
for $1 75; long English stockings to garter 
above the knee; hoop skirts with ample tour- 
nures; Scotch plaid shawls, and Cashmere squares 
with borders imitating India designs; corsets, 
with bones and laces, embroidered in dainty 
fushion ; sets of ermine fur, toilette articles, and 
rerady-made suits of everv fabric from buff hnen 
to fine silks. The dolls, too, represent all ages 
and sizes, from the infant in long clothes to old 
ladies in caps and spectacles. ‘Ihe baby dolls 
have long robes of white muslin or apoted! lawn, 
lace caps, and merino cloaks with donble capes ; 
one of these appears in the arms of a French 
nurse, arrayed in white cap, folded neckerchief, 
and apron, ‘They cost from 40 cents to $5. 
Next are wax dolls with arch, expressive faces, 
much natural hair fashionably arranged, wax 
hands with tapering fingers, and wax limbs that 
sitorstand, ‘These are $4 or $5, but cost when 
dressed from $20 to $35. For $20 is a wax 
blonde, with puffs and braids of light hair, taste- 
fully dressed in a street suit of plum-colored Irish 
poplin, made with a Marguerite polonaise and 
flounced skirt. Dainty laces and pale blue neck- 
tie complete the attire. Another for $25 is in 
trained evening dress of pink silk, with over-skirt 
of white tulle, ruched and draped with rose-buds. 
Most attractive of all is a bride with long white 
silk dress, illusion veil, orange flowers, pearl 
jewelry, and bonny brown hair rolled back in 
Pompadour style. ‘This is $35. A bride-maid 
standing near is in a low-necked dress of white 
tarlatan, all rached and puffed in the prevailing 
fashion, and draped with flowers; while another 
beauty wears pale blue silk, with an over dress 
of white muslin. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames DiepEen; and VIRFOLET; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
Constasir, & Co.; and Logp & TaYLog; and 
for confectionery, etc., to A. Laucn. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss THACKERAY has been at work for several 
years on a novel which will be called ‘‘ Old Ken- 
sington,”’ which will appear simultaneously in 
the Cornhill Magazine aud in Hurper’s Mugazine. 
Those who remember her ‘Story of Elizabeth” 
and ‘The Village on the Cliff’’ vill be glad to 
know that the new story is pronounced by those 
who have read it to be entirely worthy the au- 
thor, anda t advance on her previous works. 

—Some time ugo a lady presented to the Rev. 
Mr. SPuRGEON $100,000 to fuuud au orphan asy- 
lum for boys. The same lady has just offered 
Mr. 8. a similar sum tu found an asylum for 
girls. At the rate at which this sort of benev- 
vience seems to be going on, both Enyland und 
this country will ere long be crowded with 
charitable Institutions, and nobody wili have to 
go any where or do any thing. 

—Mrs. Coit, of Hartiurd, having erected a 
costly and beautiful church in memory of her 
husband, is now building a school-house, to cost 
$60,000, in which to educate the children of ber 
‘workmen. 

—The Princess 8aLmM-SaLm, well known in this 
country, has been appuinted secretary and amun- 
uensis to the Archduchbess Soputa, who is gen- 
erally spoken of in Vienna as the lady who pulls 
very many ue wires at the Austrian court. 

—Little Miss Lorra, the actress, is one of the 
funniest, Dickensicst little creatures that ever 
stepped before the foot-lights. Nothing could 
be more comical than the following description 
of a scene between herself and an interviewer of 
the Boston fost: * Yes, every body is very kind 
to me, women especially. I thiuk I have more 
friends among them than in any other class. I 
like it, too, only somctimes I wonder why half 
my love-letters are from ludies. They send me 
bouquets, and I think if I could be spoiled, they 
certainly would spoil me; but you sce I can't 
be. There’s only one spoiled child in the fam- 
ily, and that’s mamma. You sce we've reversed 
things, and I’m not the baby—she is.’’? She 
laughed, and went on: “Critics are the fun of 
my life. They are pretty good to nic, us a rule, 
but they do say such queer things. One of 
them, the other day, gravely compared me to 
Maggie Mitchell. The idea! ¢ evidently 
thought he was saying something very wise. 
But there can be no comparison between us. 
Why, Maggie’s an urtist, and I~—wel!, I am my- 
self, that’s all. Maggic does beautiful things 
beautifully, and I—wcell, if ’'m in pretty good 
spirits, I do funny things.” 

—Miss Avuausta J. Evans—that was; she is 
the wife of a prominent railroad president now 
—is said to be writing a blography of ALEXAN- 
DER H. STEPHENS. 

—It is detinitely settled that Pactixe Lucca 
will come to this country next year, when the 
opera- going public will have the pleasure of 
hearing the ‘‘fuir singer of Germany,’’ as she is 
called in Europe. Mudemoiselle Lucca has cre- 
ated 1 great sensation in the musical circles of 
Vienna, Paris, London, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg; and the foreign press predicts for ber a 
genuine success iu the United States. She is 
petite, animated, und yraceful, and, In addition 
to possessing a magnificent voice, is said to be 
one of the finest tragediennes on the operatic 
stage, 

—Speaking of Forrest, the actor, the Mobile 
Register says that »ome old Confeds who visited 
the St. Charles, in New Orleuns, the other night, 
to see * Richelieu,’’ were told that the principal 
actor was Forrest; but they could not be sold; 
they said they had served under Forrest, and 
knew better. By-the-way, a few evenings ago, 
during his ep ment ut the St. Charles, Mir 
ForRREST was in his room at the St. Charles Ho- 
tel, when a waiter presented him a card from a 
Mr. P——, who requested 1 moment's interview. 
A few minutes later the stranger, a gentieman 
doing business in the city, was introduced into 
the presence of Forrest. After an exchange 
of civilities, the stranger, handing Mr. Forrest 
the sum of one hundred dollars, told him that 
his father, who was un actor, like Forrest, bad 
been dead some time; that when he died, among 
his papers was found a memorandum recording 
the fact that he had borrowed this sum from 
FORREST; und the object of the son's visit, after 
80 many years, was to honor the sacred debt. 

—Grav gives RUBENSTEIN $40,000 for a con- 
cert tour in the United States. 

ing of the election of the Rey. Dr. 
Marc Antony De WoLr Howe to the new 
tea diocese recently carved out of Penn- 
y vania, the Boston Transcript says that this is 

e ninth instance of the selection of bishops 
for the Episcopal Church from clergymen who 

ve been rectors of Boston churches. Hart- 
fOrd boasts of a longer list—eleven: PHILANDER 
CHASE, JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, GEORGE 
Burcess, and THomas M. CLARK were rectors 
of Christ Church. Bishops Doane, Potter, 
WILuLiaMs, KErroot, and NILES were conncct- 
ed with Trinity College. 

—The WASHBURN !amily seems to have be- 
come a part of the government. Ina few duys 
WILLIAM B. WaSHBURN, Governor clect of Mas- 
sachusctts, and General C. C. WasHBorn, Gov- 
ernor elect of Wisconsin, retire from the House 
of Representatives, and then, for the first time 
in eightcen years, there will be no WasHBURN 
in Congress. After serving ten years in the 
House of Representatives, IskazEL WASHBURN, 
Jun., was elected Governor of Maine. In the 
Thirty-fourth and Thirty - fifth Congresses, the 
three brotbers WasHBCRN were Representa- 
tives respectively from Maine, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin. Hon. KE. B. WasHBURNE, now minister 
to France, in his fifth and sixth terms was ‘“‘ Fa- 
ther of the House.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Parsons, who died recently in 
Louisville, was in carly life an actor. Afterward 


. be became a Methodist minister; but not tind- 


ing that exactly to his mind he joined the Epis- 
copal Church, and became quite a High-Church- 
man. In time be found this a bore, and so went 
back to the Methodists, with whom he contin- 
ued firm and fuitbful until his death. He was a 
man of vonsiderable ability. 

—The Grand Duke has sent $5000 to Mr. As- 
PINWALL, to be given to the poor of this city, 
and Mr. ASPINWALL replies that $1000 of it will 
go to the relief of the children of destitute sca- 
men, and the rest to the Society for the Im- 

noveoent of the Condition of the Poor of New 

ork. 

—The later Russian emperors have had com- 
paratively long terms of rule. ALEXANDER I., 
who succeeded Patt, hfs father, in 1801, reign- 
ed until 1825. His son, NicHo.ass, reigned 
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thirty years. ALexanper IL, his son, who was 
born April 29, 1318, succeeded his futher in 
March, 1855, and {is still on the throne. His 
eldest eon and heir, NICHOLAS, was born Sep- 
tember 28, 1843. The young Prince ALExis, 
who now beams upon the U. 8., be his third son. 

—Sir WILLiaM JENNER, physician tn ordinary 
to the Queen, and whose name appears signed 
to the bulletins of the health of the Prince of 
Wales, is als years old, and has a very high 
position in his profession. The Queen conferred 
a baronetcy on him three years ago. 

—It was quite a mistake about Mixa NILsson's 
ne such a mint of money by the fire at Chica- 

o. She owned sowe land there, but no perisha- 
ble hereditaments. A young lady that dispus- 
sionatcly pockets her thousand dollars every 
night she siugs in opera for Mr. STRAKOSCH, is 
not in Imminent danger of beggary, Chicago or 
no Chicago. Have you seen her iu ‘* Mignon >” 
Do that. 

—General CLUSERET, who came 60 neur buy- 
ing his head chopped off In Paris, and who has 
been fn more than tepid water for the lust tif- 
teen years, has now gone tu Mexico to do a bit 
of ruiding for Jcarez. Semebody will make 
holes in him yet. He’s not guod insurance. 

—Madame Marie SEeBACcH, who lust year oc- 
casioned some little curiosity in dramatic circles 
in this city, has been writing to the Vienna pa- 

ers letters very depreciative of things in the 

nited States. Among other things, she de- 
clures that she couldn't get a “decent meal’ 
here. This was because she was too parsimo- 
nious to pay for one. Her closeness while here 
wus proverbial. She determined to carry home 
with her every blessed penny she could save, 
and so cheered herself by living at the cheapest 
taverns fn the country. But then she had a 
right to do so. 

—One of the gifted and gushing girls who at- 
tended the ball given to the G. D. by the jolly 
tars of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, thus unburden- 
ed herself to the principal tar of Russia: 

**Go, ALEXIA, gO; 
Perhape some day you'll waken 
Mid seasick pangs to know 
The hearts that you bave braken.” 


—There’s no reverence in the Williams Review. 
It says that the Rev. H. Warp BEEcHER's ver- 
miculate diet business is pot original, because 
MAXTIN LUTHER. three hundred and odd years 
ago, went into a Dict of Worms. 

—Among his other accomplishments, tho 
Grand Duke ALex!s is quite #8 musical amateur. 
A few evenings before he left the Clarendon he 
opened the piuno after dinner, and commenced 
to accompany bimsclf in afew airs, which he 
sang in a very nice tone, and in very fresh, man- 
ly style. Two or three musical celebritles—pro- 
essionale—heppened to be within ear-shot, und 
they pronounced it to be quite the thing, 

—VeEnrpD!, whom we all go to hear with such 
delight, Is now said to be an old, rough, stiff, 
abrupt character, icy to mere acquuintances, 
avoiding society, never expressing an opinion 
—especially about musical mutters—a mun of 
untarnished honor, and of proverbial shyness. : 

—Captain SHaw, of the London Fire Brigade 
has gone to Chicago to ferret out the cnuse of 
the fire, and why they didn’t stop it quicker. 

—They opened a new opera-house in Providence 
the other night, and Co:onel Lippitt, one of the 
cleverest, most agreeable, und most popular 
men in Providence Piantations, did them a neat 
speech, in which he mentioned {it as one of the 
curious and permanently -to-be-remembered 
things in the annals of the town, that the cele- 
brated GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE yvave his last 
performance before his death in that city. We 
therefore charge our memorv with the incident. 

—The late Lord Chesterfield, who died from 
fever contracted at the same place where the 
Prince of Wales caught the disease, was unmur- 
ried and brotherless, so that the title goes to a 
collateral relative. At the decease of his nota- 
ble ancestor, the author of the ‘* Letters,” the 
carl put a special clause in bis will, that if his 
heir ever attempted to let or sell Chesterfield 
House, or ever slept at Newmarket — where 
Lord C. had lost heavily at gambling—he should 
pay a fine of $25,000 to the Dean and Chapter of” 

Vestminster. His nephew obeyed the injunc- 
tion, and at his death the estates amounted to 
$200,000 a year. His heir, the futher of the Lord 
C. just deceased, ran a wild and dissipated career, 
one ane value of the estate has largely dimin- 

ed. 

—Mr. James VICE, a prominent and practical 
horticulturist, of Rochester, New York, has been 
made a corresponding member of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London. 

—The Marquis of Bute has in his gift seven- 
teen “livings’? in the Episcopal Church, the 

resentation to which bothers him, as he has 
joined the Church of Rome. To spare his fecl- 
ngs, the matter has been placed in the hands 
of trustees of the most elevated High-Church 
stamp. 

a Mr. CHARLES Tracy, of Albany, has been 
made a knight of the order of St. Gregory, by 
Pope Prius IX., for services rendered while in the 
Papal Zouuves. 

—The WesTON of tailors is Mr. Jimmy You, 
now ninety-four, who is now walking through 
Ohio as a professional ‘“‘tramp.’? He has been 
on the tramp for seventy-five years, and visited 
many times evcry State in the Union, walking 
on au average 3000 miles every oot He has 
good sight and is able to work. He bas just re- 
turned from a “‘ breather’ into Nova Scotia, and 
is now promenading toward Texas. One would 
not suppose that his ‘‘ Yolk would be ensy and 
ve burden light,”’ if he has to do that for a liy- 
D 


5 Madame Reema Da Cry, a famous surgeon 
of Austria, having performed one handred and 
fifty successful operations in the city hospital 
at Trieste, was rewarded by the municipal au- 
thorities with a letter of thanks und a purse of 


old. 
. —The habits of private servants In Paris are 
after the manner of public servants here. It is 
the paradise of pilferers. Madame TH1eRs lately 
told a young American lady that ‘* Heré ull of 
them are rogues. I am obliged to lock up every 
thing after meals; if I did not, meat, liquors, 
dessert, every thing, would disappear. At the 
Tuileries it was found necessary to sew up the 
ckets of the servants to prevent Licir stealing. 
ad the pockets not been sewed up, guests 
would have gotten nothing on bull nights. Be- 
fore this measure was adopted, Champagne, pics, 
chicken, even pieces of plate, disappeared ip the 
pockets.” Such is the vivucity of the French 
character | 










NER OF TIDY, ETC. 
Swiss APpLicaATION 
on NET. 


Corners of Ornamenting 
Tidies, etc.—Swiss and 
Mull Application on 
Netting and Lace, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Swiss 
APPLICATION ON NETTING. 
This corner shows an appli- 
cation of Swiss muslin on a 
foundation of» straight net- 
ting; the outlines of the de- 
sign figures are partly hem- 
stitched and partly button- 
hole stitched; the veins of 
the leaves and the berries are 
worked in halfpolka and satin 
stitch. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away theclose 
material between the design 
figures and the double mate- 
rial on the outer edges. 

Fig. 2.—CorNneER OF Moti 
APPLICATION ON Lace. The 
design of this corneris worked 
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Lacs anp Sritk Lamp SuapeE.— APPLICATION 
AND Satin STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and design ace Supplement No. VIL, 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 36 and 87. 


on fine Brussels lace in mull or cambric applica- 


tion. 


Work the outlines of the design and the 


dots in chain stitch, and the middle figure in 
satin stitch. When the close material between 


lace stitches as shown by the illustration. 
ly, cut away the projecting material 
along the outer edges. 


Lace and Silk Lamp Shade. 


Tus cover is made of green silk 
in application and satin stitch em- 
broidery on fine white lace, and is 
lined with a double layer of green 
crape. Cut of lace and silk from 
Fig. 32, Supplement, which gives a 
quarter section of the upper part of 
the shade, one piece each, and cut 
the twelve tabs from Fig. 33, Sup- 
Work the embroidery on 
the double layer of material with 
green sewing silk. ‘The outlines of 
the design figures are worked in 
half-polka stitch, the leaf-like parts 
inside of the design figures in satin 
stitch, and the holes are button-hole 
stitched. | Button- 
hole stitch the outer 
edge of the tabs, and 
ornament them = in 
herring - bone stitch 
and diagonal ladder 
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CroTrH AND SaTIN SLIPPER.—APPLICATION 


EMBROIDERY. 


small cut steel beads. First make a tube of a 
strip of canvas three inches and three-fifths long 
and an inch and three-fifths wide by sewing the 
ends of the strip on each other; the under edge 
of this tube is button-hole stitched with violet 
In a similar manner form a tube an inch 


high and somewhat narrower, and 
paste it inside of the larger tube. 
Then cut fifteen squares of canvas, 
five of which are three-fifths of au 
inch in size, five four-fifths of an inch, 
and five one inch in size. Button- 
hole stitch these squares around the 
edge with violet silk, and embroider 
the five largest in point Russe, as 
Sew the 
side corners of every five squares of 
the same size together, so that they 
form a ring, and fasten them on the 
outer canvas tube, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The squares of the 
two larger circles are sewed on at 
their upper corners, and the small- 
est squares at their side corners. 
Trim the under corners of all the 
squares with tassels—those of the 
two smaller circles with 
tassels of steel beads, and 
those of the lower circle 
with tassels of violet silk. 


and four-fifths long, and 
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The latter are two inches | 
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Fig, 2.—Cor- 


Mcutu APrplLicaTION 
ON LACE. 


tern. Cut away the silk 
between the design figures. 
Sew the crape lining on the 
under side of the pieces, 
button-hole stitch the upper 
part along the slits from the 
point to *, and overhand 
the edges of the material 
together along each slit from 
the point to x on *. The 
under edge of the upper 
part of the shade is also but- 
ton-hole stitched, in doing 
which the tabs are fastened 
at the same time. Cut away 
the projecting lace on the 
upper edge along the out- 
lines of the design. 


Lamp-chimuey Covers, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This silver can- 
vas lamp-chimney cover is 
trimmed with violet filling 
silk and large round and 


Kry Pocket. 


For pattern and design see 
Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 81. 

























are : stitch, as shown by 
a ae . the illustration and fale tL mn. 
For pattern and design see Sup- indi ay == he ip — 
plement, No. XV., Figs. 66 ands, 'wdicated on the pat s Se 
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Fig. 1,—Emproiperep FoorsToov. Fig. 2.—MANNER OF WORKING PLUSH 
L STITCHES. 


Tarreyp anp NEEDLE-woRK INSERTION | 
For design ece Suppicment, No. XXL, Fig. 85. ~ 


FOR Canpric Apron.—[See Page 5. ] 
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consist of three loops, on which a large round steel bead is strung. A similar 
bead finishes the top of the tassels. Join the squares of the smallest circle at 
their upper corners also, in doing which form a handle of larger and smaller 
steel beads, as shown by the illustration. . 

Fig. 2.—For each of the eight long leaves, which form the lower part of this 
crochet lamp-chimney cover, make a foundation of 42 ch. (chain stitch); going 
back on this, and passing over the last 3 ch., work 1 sdc. (short double crochet) 
on the next ch., then always alter- 
nately 1 ch. and 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the second following ch. ; 
finally, 4 ch., and 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the free lower vein of the next 
foundation st. All around the so- 
formed open-work vein of the leaf 
crochet five rounds of sl., but at one 
end (point of the leaf) always work 
2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on 1 st. 
(stitch); at the other end widen 2 
st. in every second round, so that 
the leaf is rounded off. Finally, 
crochet one round of small ch, scal- 
lops all around the leaf as shown by 
the illustration. Work the short 
leaves in sl. in a similar man- 
ner, observing the illustration ; 
crochet a row of sl. from the 
point of the leaf through the 
middle, simulating a vein. All 
the leaves are fastened on a card- 
board tube covered with green 
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Campric APRON FoR GIRL 
rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD. 

For pattern see 

yy ene 
ee No. IL, Figs, 4-6. 
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Dress ror Girt From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
il i 


FROnr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 15-20. 


silk. Finish the top with a button made of a ie 
pad of wadding and of wire, which is covered Fig. 1.—Dress For Gm From 9 To 11 


with green silk and white blonde. Wind green YEARS OLD.—Back. 
saddler’s silk on the wire projecting from the 
button, and trim the upper end with a bead. 


Frock for Child from 1 to 2 Years old. 





















Rep anp Wuirr FIcurep 
FLANNEL Frock For CHILD FROM 
l to 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 7-14. 


Tris frock is made of figured red and white flannel. The trimming consists of 2 box-pleated 
rnffle piped on both sides with red silk and red silk buttons. Red 
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Fig. 1.—Scrt ror Gigi From 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD.—FRONT. = | 


For pattern and description see Supplement, © 
No. V., Figs. 21-30. 


which is sloped off on both sides toward the upper 1 
edge to a width of six inches. ‘Then cut two Ser Rs Co eae 
straight pieces eacly twenty-nine inches and three- a 

quarters wide, akX corresponding in length to the 


front. Sew thesd pieces together on the back side, YEARS OLD.—FRosT. 


leaving a clit six inches long, and then join the For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII, Figs, 41-47, 
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silk belt with sash, on the ends of which fringe is knotted. Cut 
for the front of flannel and net a straight piece seventeen inches 
and three-quarters long and thirteen inches and three-quarters wide, 
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Fig. 1.—PALETOT FOR Boy FROM 3 TO 3 


‘sewed up according to the corresponding figures, and trimmed @ i fe YSN 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 5 
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other sides with the front. Run the edges of the material and lining together 
along the slit. Face the bottom of the frock with a strip of the material an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and ornament it with three chain stitch rows of red 
silk as shown by the illustration. Arrange the frock in a pleat three-quarters 
of an inch deep at a distance of twenty inches from the slit at each side of the 
latter, and cut out a piece there an inch deep and two inches wide for the arm- 
holes. Lay the top of the back of the frock in pleats turned toward thé back 
from the slit to each armhole to a 
width of four inches and a half, and 
sew it into a binding an inch anda 
quarter wide and four inches and a 
half long. Arrange the front of the 
frock on both sides, an inch and 
three-quarters from the middle, in 
a box-pleat two inches wide, and 
also in two pleats turned toward the 
armholes, so that the front is eight 
inches and three-quarters wide al- 
together. Sew a tab on the box- 
pleat at the right side of the frock, 
» as shown. by the illustration. This 
» tab is made of a bias piece of flan- 
nel and of net, and is ten 
inches and a half long and 
two inches and a half wide 
on the bottom, sloped off on 
both sides toward the top 
to a width of one inch, and 
is pointed on the bottom as 
shown by the illustration. 
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Linen APRON FOR GIRL FROM 
4 ro 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Sup- 


plement, No. L, 
Figs. 1-3, 
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; fi adalat Fig. 2,—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 
Years o_p.—Back. 

For pattern.and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Fige. 15-20. 


Fig. 2,.—Dress For Girt From 9 To 11 The trimming for the tab consists of a piping 

YEARS OLD.—FRontT. of red silk and red silk buttons. Having 
furnished the front of the dress with the tab, 
sew it into a double binding an imch and a 


quarter wide and eight inches and three-quarters long. ‘For the shoulders, which join the front 
binding with the binding on the back, cut of the material and lining one straight strip each, an inch 
and a quarter wide and six inches long. The ends of this strip are sloped in such a manner that 
one of the sides is only four inches and a half long. In sewing - 
on the shoulder, the shorter side should come on the armhole. yee 
‘The sleeves are cut from Fig. 6, No. II., Supplement, and are fm 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS 
OLD.— Back. 


For pattern and description nge Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 21-30. 


with buttons. Sew the box-pleated ruffle on the frock 
as shown by the illustration, and finish the neck and 
sleeves with a Swiss muslin strip, pleated and trimmed 
Fig. 2.—Patntor ror Boy From 3 To 5 with lace. ‘The seam made by sewing on the lace }s 

YEARS OLD.—BAck. covered by insertion, through which colored ribbon 13 
run. Hooks and eyes close the frock. 
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EMBROIDERED WOOD BASKET. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 85. 


Embroidered Wood Basket. 


Tus pretty and useful basket is set in a frame 
of polished black oak; the basket itself is of 
white willow, trimmed with three strips of brown 
cloth. ‘These strips are pointed on the outer 
edge, and ornamented, in the design given by 
Fig. 85, Supplement, with application, chain 
stitch, and point Russe embroidery; the former 
is worked with brown satin, and the latter with 
brown saddler’s silk. ‘Ihe embroidery is edged 
on both sides with brown silk braid, which is 
fastened on with a cross senm of silk of the same 
color. Instead of brown cloth, the strips may be 
made of black cloth, and embroidered, in the 
‘lurkish style, with silk of different colors. The 
handles of the basket are also of willow. 


Cambric Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 


See illustration on page 5. 


Tors fine cambric apron is trimmed with bias stripe 
of the material, and needle-work and tatted insertion 
and edging. Cut of cambric one piece from Fig. 4, 
Supplement, and two pieces from Fig. & Cut the 
sleeves in one piece each from Fig. 6, observing the 
contour of the undcr part. After sewing up the hack 
of the apron from the bottom to a slit eight inches 
long, join them with the front according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Sew on the trimming as shown by 

e illustration and partly indicated on the pattern, 
and cut away the material underneath the insertion. 
The jllustration (page 4) shows a full-sized section of 
‘the Insertion. The tatted figures of the insertion con- 
sist of five rings, each of which counts 5 de. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot),5de. After working the last ring, 
tie the beginning and end of the th together, an 
cut it off. Sew these tatted figures on the insertion by 
means of half-polka stitches, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and cut away the material underneath these fig- 
nres. The dots are worked in satin stitch. Having 
hemmed the edges of the slits narrowly, arrange the 
apron in pleate, bringing x on @, and sew it into a 
double cambric binding two-fifths of an inch wide. 
Sew on the remainder of the trimming as shown by 
the illustration and indicated on the pattern, and fur- 
nish the apron with buttons and pan oor for clos- 
ing. Trim the sleeves as shown by the {llustration, 
sew them up from 9 to 10, and set them into the arm- 
holes, bringing 10 on 5. : 


Linen Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. — 


See iustration on page 5. 


Tors linen apron is trimmed with white cotton braid 
and a braiding of white soutache. Cut one piece from 
Fig. 1, Ruppienen’s and two pieces from Figs. 2 
and & Join the back and fronts according to the cor- 
responding figures, set a gathered flounce five inches 
and a quarter wide on the bottom of the apron, and 
cover the seam with the braid. Bind the apron on the 
edge and the neck with braid, and work the braiding 
as shown by the illustration. Bind the sleeves on the 
hottom and along the tab to x; braid them, and set 
them into the armholes according to the correspond- 
ing signs, in doing which the tab should overlap the 
sleeve. Sew the point of the tah on the sleeve. A 
batton and a button-hole stitch loop close the apron. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Lanpy Aupugr's Szonet,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LYING IN WAIT, 


Mr. GRANGER went back to Yorkshire; and 
Clarissa’s days were at her own disposal. They 
were to leave Paris at the beginning of March. 
She knew it was only for a very short time that 
she would be able to see her brother. It was 
scarcely natural, therefore, that she should neg- 
Ject such an opportunity as this. There was so 
much in Austin’s life that caused her uneasiness ; 
he seemed in such sore need of wiser counsel than 
his poor empty-headed little wife could give him : 
and Clarissa believed that she had some influence 
with him: that if he would be governed by the 
advice of any creature upon earth, that counselor 
was herself. 

So she spent her mornings in baby-worship, 
and went every afternoon to the Rue du Cheva- 
lier Bayard, where it happened curiously that 
Mr. Fairfax came even oftener than nsual just at 
this time. In the evening she staid at hone— 
with ine to keep her engagements in society 

self a her husband's escort—and resigned her- 

per die © edifving companionship of Miss Gran- 
sn 2 Was eloquent upon the benighted con- 

dition of the P vl! P ores 

model villager PH2T Poor As compared with her 

tiously as Bs mr. She described them senten- 

they ate, an oes Who pnt garlic in every thing 

never read their Bibles. 
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‘¢Qne woman showed 
me a book with little 
pictures of saints printed 
upon paper with lace 
edges,” said Sophia, ‘‘as 
if there were any edifica- 
tion to be derived from 
lace edges; and such a 
heathen book too—Latin 
on one side and French 
on the other. And there 
the poor forsaken creat- 
ures sit in their churches, 
looking at stray pictures 
and hearing a service in an 
unknown tongue.” 

Daniel Granger had been 
away nearly a week; and 
as yet there was no an- 
nouncement of his return ; 
only brief business-like let- 
ters, telling Clarissa that 
the drainage question was 
a complicated one, and he 
should remain upon the 
spot till he and Forley 
could see their wav out 
of the difficulty. He had 
been away nearly a week, 
when George Fairfax went 
to the Rue du Chevalier 
Bayard at the usual hour, 
expecting to find Austin 
Lovel standing before his 
easel with a cigar in his 
mouth, and Clarissa sit- 
ting in the low chair by the fire, in the attitude 
he knew so well, with the red glow of the embers 
lighting up gleams of color in her dark velvet 
dress, and shining on the soft brown hair crown- 
ed with a coquettish little seal-skin hat—a toque, 
as they call it on that side of the Channel. 

What was his astonishment to find a pile of 
trunks and portmanteaus on the landing, Austin’s 
ease] roughly packed for removal, and a heap 
of that miscellaneous lumber without which even 
poverty can not shift its dwelling! ‘The door 
was open; and Mr. Fairfax walked straight into 
the sitting-room, where the two bovs were eating 
some extemporized meal at a side-table under 
their mother’s supervision ; while Austin lounged 
with his back against the chimney-piece, smoking. 
He was a man who would have smoked during 
the culminating convulsions of an earthquake. 

‘* Why, Austin, what the—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Austin—what does this mean ?” 

‘It means Brussels by the three-fifteen train, 
my dear Fairfax, that’s all.” 

‘* Brussels ? With those children and that lug- 
gage? What, in Heaven’s name, induces you 
to carry your family off like this, at an hour's 
notice ?” 

‘*It is not an hour's notice; they’ve had an 
hour and three-quarters, As to my reasons for 





this abrupt hegira—well, that involves rather a 


long story; and I haven't time to tell it to-day. 
One thing is pretty clear—I can't live in Paris. 
Perhaps 1 may be able to live in Brussels. I 
can’t very well do worse than I’ve done here— 
that’s one comfort.” 

_ At this Bessie Lovel began to cry—in a sup- 
pressed kind of way, like a woman who is accus- 
tomed to cry and not to be taken much notice of. 
George Fairfax flung himself into a. chair with 
an impatient gesture. He was at once sorry for 
this man and angry with him; vexed to see any 
man go to ruin with such an utter recklessness, 
with such a deliberate casting away of every 
chance that might have redeemed him. 

‘* You have got into some scrape, I suppose,” 
he said presently.  — 

‘*Got into a scrape!” cried Austin, with a 
laugh, tossing away the end of one cigar and pre- 
paring to light another. ‘* My normal condition 
is that of beingin a scrape. Egad! I fancy I must 
have been born so.—For God’s sake don’t whim- 
per, Bessie, if you want to catch the three-fifteen 
train! J go by that, remember, whoever stays 
behind.—There's no occasion to enter into ex- 
planations, Fairfax. If you could help me I'd 
ask you to do it, in spite of former obligations, 
but you can’t. I have got into a difficulty—pe- 
cuniary, of course; and as the law of liability in 
this city happéns to be a trifle more stringent 
than our amiable British code, I have no alter- 
native but to bid good-by to the towers of Notre 
Dame. I love the dear disreputable city, with 
her lights and langhter, and music and mirth, but 
she loves not me.—When those boys have done 
gorging themselves, Bessie, you had better put on 
your bonnet.” 

His wife cast an appealing glance at George 
Fairfax, as if she felt she had a friend in him who 
would sustain her in any argument with her hus- 
band. Her face was very sad, and bore the traces 
of many tears. 

** If you would only tell me why we are going, 
Austin,” she pleaded, ‘‘I could bear it so much 
better.” 

‘* Nonsense, child! Would any thing I could 
tell yon alter the fact that we are going? Pshaw, 
Bessie! why make a fuss about trifles? ‘The 
packing is over: that was the grand difficulty, I 
thought. I told vou we could manage that.” 

** It seems so hard—running away like crim- 
inals,” 

Austin Lovel’s countenance darkened a little. 

**T can go alone,” he said. 

**No, no,” cried the wife, piteously; “I'll go 
with you. I don’t want to vex you, Aastin. 
Haven't I shared every thing with vou—every 
thing? I would go with yon if it was to prison— 
if it was to death. You know that.” 

“I know that we shall lose the three-fifteen 
train if you don’t put on your bonnet.” 

** Very well, Austin, [’m going. And Cla- 
rissa—what will she think of us? I'm 60 sorry 
to leave her,” 

‘Oh, by-the-way, George,” said Austin, ‘‘you 
might manage that business forme. My sister 





was to be here at five o'clock this afternoon. I've 
written her a letter telling her of the change in 
my plans. She was in some measure prepared for 
my leaving Paris, but not quite so snddenly as 
this. I was going to send the letter by a com- 
missionnaire; but if you don't mind taking it to 
the Rue de Morny, Id rather trust it to you. I 
don’t want Clary to come here’and find empty 
rooms.” 

He took a sealed letter from the mantel-piece 
and handed it to George Fairfax, who received it 
with somewhat of a dreamy air, as of a man who 
does not quite understand the mission that is in- 
trusted to him. It was a simple business enough 
too—only the delivery of a letter. 

Mrs. Lovel came out of the adjoining room 
dressed for the journey, and carrving a collection 
of wraps for the children. It was wonderfal to 
behold what comforters, and scarfs, and gaiters, 
and muffetees those juvenile individuals required 
for their equipment. 

**Such a long, cold journey!” the anxious 
mother exclaimed. and went on winding up the 
two children in woolen stuffs as if they had been 
roval mummies. She pushed little papers of 
sandwiches into their pockets—sandwiches that 
would hardly be improved by the squeezing and 
sitting upon they must needs undergo in the 
transit. : 

When this was done, and the children ready, 
she looked into the painting-room with a melan- 
choly air. 

‘*Think of all the furniture, Austin,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘ the cabinets and things!” 

** Yes; there’s a considerable amount of mon- 
ey wasted there, Bess; for I don’t suppose we 
shall ever see the things again; but there's a good 
many of them not paid for—there’s comfort in 
that reflection.” 

‘*You take every thing so lightly,” she said, 
with a hopeless sigh. 

‘* There’s nothing between that and the Morgue, 


my dear. You'd scarcely like to see me framed 
and glazed there, I think.” 

“Oh, Anstin !” 

‘* Precisely. So let me take things lightly 
while Ican. Now, Bess, the time is up. Good- 
by, George.” 


‘*T'll come down stairs with you,” said Mr. 
Fairfax, still in a somewhat dreamy state. He 
had put Austin’s letter into his pocket, and was 
standing at a window looking down into the 
street, which had about as much life or traffic for 
& man to stare at as some of the lateral streets 
in the Bloomsbury district—Caroline Place, for 
instance, or Keppel Street. 

There was a great struggling and bumping of 
porters and coachmen on the stairs, with a good 
deal more exclamation than would have proceed- 
ed from stalwart Englishmen under the same cir- 
cumstances: and then Austin went down to the 
coach with his wife and children, followed by 
George Fairfax. ‘The painter happened not to 
be in debt to his landlord—a gentleman who 
gave his tenants small grace at any time; s0 
there Was no difficulty about the departure. 

‘* I'll write to Monsieur Meriste about my fur- 
niture,” he said to the guardian of the big, dreary 
mansion. ‘‘ You may as well come to the sta- 
tion with us, George,” he added, looking at Mr. 
Fairfax, who stood irresolute on the pavement 
while Bessie and the boys were being packed into 
the vehicle, the roof of which was laden with 
portmantéaus and the painter's ‘‘ plant.” 

** Well—no, I think not. There's this letter to 
be delivered, vou see. I had better do that at once.” 

*“True; Clarissa might come. She said five 
o'clock, though, but it doesn't matter. Good-by, 
old fellow. I hope some of these days I may be 
able to make things square with you. Good-by. 
Tell Clary I shall write to her from Brussels, un- 
der cover to the maid as usual.” 

He called out to the coachman to go on, and 
the carriage drove off, staggering under its load. 
George Fairfax stood watching it till it was out 
of sight, and then turned to the porter. 

‘* Those rooms up stairs will be to let, I sup- 
pose ?” he said. 

‘* But certainly, monsienr.” 

‘*T have some thoughts of taking them for— 
for a friend. I'll just take another look round 
them, now they're empty. And perhaps you 
wouldn't mind my writing a letter up stairs—eh ?” 

He slipped 2 napoleon into the man’s hand— 
by no means the first that he had given him. 
New-Year’s Day was not far past, and the porter 
remembered that Mr. Fairfax had tipped him 
more liberally than some of the lodgers in the 
house. If monsieur had a legion of letters to 
write, he was at liberty to write them. The 
rooms up vonder were entirely at his disposal; 
the porter laid them at his feet, as it were. He 
might have ocenpied them rent-free for the re- 
mainder of his existence, it would have been sup- 
posed, from the man’s manner. 

‘‘Tf madame, the sister of Monsieur Anstin, 
should come by-and-by, you will permit her to 
ascend,” said Mr. Fairfax. ‘‘I have a message 
for her from her brother.” 

‘* Assuredly, monsieur.” 

The porter retired into his den to meditate 
upon his good fortune. It was a rendezvous, of 
course, cunningly arranged on the day of the 
painter's departure. It seemed to him like a leaf 
out of one of those flabby novels on large paper, 
with a muddy wood-cut on every sixteenth page, 
which he thumbed and pored over now and then 
of an evening. 

George Fairfax went up stairs. How supreme- 
ly dismal the rooms looked in their emptiness, 
with the litter of packing lying about !—old boots 
and slioes in one corer ; a broken parasol in an- 
other; battered fragments of toys every where ; 
empty color-tubes; old newspapers and maga- 
zines ; a regiment of empty oil-flasks and wine- 
bottles in the den of a kitchen—into which Mr. 
Fairfax peered curiously, out of very weariness. 
It was only half past three; and there was little 
hope of Clarissa’s arrival until five. He meant 
to meet her there. In the moment that Austin 
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put the letter in his hand some such notion 
flashed into his mind. He had never intended 
to deliver the letter. How long he had wai‘ed 
for this chance—to see her alone, free froin all 
fear of interruption, and to be able to tell his 
story and plead his cause, as he felt that he could 
plead ! 

He walked up and down the empty painting- 
room, thinking of her coming. meditating what 
he should say, acting the scene over in his brain. 
He had little fear us to the issue. Secure as she 
seemed in the panoply of her woman's pride, he 
knew his power, and fancied that it needed only 
time and opportunity to win her. This was not 
the first time he had counted his chances and ar- 
ranged his plan of action. In the hour he first 
heard of her marriage he had resolved to win her. 
Outraged love transformed itself into a passion 
that was something akin to revenge. He scarce- 
ly cared how low he might bring her, so long as 
he won her for hisown. Hedid not stop to con- 
sider whether hers was a mind which could en- 
duredishonor. He knew that she loved him, and 
that her married life had been made unhappy be- 
cause of this fatal love. 

‘*T will open the doors of her prison-house,” 
he said to himselt, ‘‘ poor fettered soul! She 
shall leave that dreary conventional life, with ite 
forms and ceremonies of pleasure; and we will 
wander all over the earth together, only to linger 
wherever this world is brightest. What can she 
lose by the exchange? Not wealth. For the 
command of all that makes life delightful, I am 
as rich a man as Daniel Granger, and anv thing 
beyond that is a barren surplus. Not position ; 
for what position has she as Mrs. Granger? I 
will take her away from all the people who ever 
knew her, and guard her jealously from the hazard 
of shame. There will only be a couple of years in 
her life which she will have to blot out—only a 
leaf torn out of her history.” 

And the child—the blue-eyed boy that George 
Fairfax had stopped to kiss in Arden Park that 
dav! It is one thing to contemplate stealing a 
wife from her hushand—with George Fairfax’s 
class there is a natural antipathy to husbands, 
which makes that seem a fair warfare, lik@ fox- 
hunting—but it is another to rob a child of its 
mother. Mr. Fairfax’s meditations came to a 
stand-still at this point—the boy blocked the line. 

There was only one thing to be done; put on 
the steam and run down the obstacle, as Isambard 
Brunel did in the Box Tunnel when he saw a 
stray lugguge-truck between him and the light. 

** Let her bring the boy with her, and he shall 
be my son,” he thought. 

Daniel Granger would go in for a divorce, of 
course. Mr. Fairfax thought of every thiag in 
that hour and a half of solitary reflection. He 
would try for a divorce, and there would be no 
end of scandal—leading articles in some of the 
papers, no doubt, upon the immorality of the up- 
per middle classes ; a full-flavored essay in the 
Saturday, proving that Englislwomen were in. 
the habit of running away from their husbands, 
But she should be far away from the bruit of that 
scandal. He would make it the business of his 
life to shield her from the lightest breath of in- 
sult. Itcould be done. ‘here were new worlds 
in which men and women could begin a fresh 
existence, under new names; and :if by chance 
any denizen of the Old World should cross their 
path untimely —well, such unwelcome wanderers 
are generally open to negotiation. There is a 
good deal of charity for such offenders among 
the traveled classes, especially when the chief 
sinner is lord of such an estate as Lyvedon. 

Yet, varnish the picture how one will, dress up 
the story with what flowers of fancy one may, it 
is at best but a patched and broken business, 
The varnish brings out dark spots in the picture; 
the flowers have a faded, meretricious look, not 
the bloom and dew of the garden; no sophistry 
can overcome the inherent ngliness of the thing 
—an honest man's name dishonored; two cul- 
prits planning a future life, to be spent in hiding 
from the more respectable portion of their species ; 
two outcasts, trying to make believe that the wil- 
dernesses beyond Eden are fairer than that para- 
dise itself. 

His mother—what would she feel when she 
came to know what he had done with his life? 
It would be a disappointment to her, of course; 
a grief, no doubt; but she would have Lyvedon. 
He had gone too far to be influenced by any con- 
sideration of that kind; he had gone so far that 
life without Clarissa seemed to him unendurable. 
He paced the room, contemplating this crisis of 
his existence from every point of view, till the 
gray winter sky grew darker, and the time of 
Clarissa’s coming grew very near. There had 
been some logs smouldering on the hearth when 
he came, and these he had replenished from time 
totime. The glowof the fire was the only thing 
that relieved the dreariness of the room. 

Nothing could be more fortunate, he fancied, 
than the accident which had brought about this 
meeting. Daniel Granger was away. The 
flight, which was to be the preface of Clarissa’s 
new existence, could not take place too soon ;_ no 
time need be wasted on preparations, which could 
only serve to betray. Her consent once gained, 
he had only to put her into a hackney-coach and 
drive to the Marseilles station. Why should they 
Not start that very night? There was a train 
that left Paris at seven, he knew; in three days 
they might be on the shores of the Adriatic. 





CHAPTER XL. 
MR. GRANGER'S WELCOME HOME. 


Cuarissa left the Rue de Morny at three o'clock 
that day. She had a round of calls to make, and 
for that reason had postponed her visit to her 
brother's painting-room to a later hour than usu- 
al. The solemn dinner, which she shared with 
‘Miss Granger in stately sl took place at 
half past seven, until which hou.\she considered 
her time.at her own disposal. 
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Sophia spent that particular afternoon at home, 
iluminating the new Gothic texts for her school- 
rooms at Arden. She had heen seated at her 
work about an hour after Clarissa’s departure, 
when the door opened behind her, and her father 
walked into the room. 

‘here had been no word of his retarn in his 
latest letter; he had only said generally in a pre- 
vious epistle that he should come back directly 
the basinese that had called him to Yorkshire was 
settled. 

‘Good gracious me, papa, how you startled 
me!” cried Miss Granger, dabbing at a spot of 
ultramarine which had fallen upon her work. It 
was not a very warm welvome; but when she had 
made the best she could of that unlucky blue spot, 
she laid down her brush and came over to her 
father, to whom she offered a rather chilly kiss. 
‘You must be very tired, papa,” she remarked, 
with striking originality. 

‘Well, no; not exactly tired. We had avery 
fair passage ; but the journey from Calais is tedi- 
ous. It seems as if Calais onghtn’t to be any 
farther from Paris than Dover is from London— 
there's something lopsided in it. I read the pa- 
pers all the way. Where's Clary ?” 

‘* Clarissa has gone to pay some visits.” 

‘* Why didn’t you go with her ?” 

‘*T rarely do go with her, papa. Our sets are 
quite different ; and I have other duties.” 

‘Duties, pshaw! Messing with those paint- 
brushes—you don’t call that duty, Ihope? You 
had much better have gone out with your step- 
mother.” 

‘+I was not wanted, papa. Mrs. Granger has 
engagements which do not in the least concern 
me. I should only be in the way.” 

‘* What do you mean by that, Sophia?” asked 
her father, sternly. ‘‘And what do you mean 
by calling my wife Mrs. Granger ?" 

** There are some people so uncongenial to each 
other, papa, that any pretense of friendship can be 
only the vilest hypocrisy,” replied Sophia, turning 
very pale, and looking her father full in the face, 
like a person prepared to do battle. 

‘*T am very sorry to hear this, Sophia,” said 
Mr. Granger; ‘‘ for if this is really the case, it 
will be necessary for you to seek some other home. 
I will have no one in my house who can not value 
my wife.” 

‘You would tarn me out of doors, papa ?” 

‘‘T should certainly endeavor to provide you 
with a more congenial—congenial, that was 
the word you used, I think—a more congenial 
home.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Sophia. ‘‘ Then I sup- 
pose you quite approve of all my stepmother's con- 
duct—of her frequent, almost daily visits to such 
a person as Mr. Austin?” 

“‘Clarissa's visits to Austin! What, in Heav- 
en’s name, do you mean ?” 

_** What, papa! is it possible vou are ignorant 
of the fact? I thought that, though my step- 
yoother never talked to me of her visits to the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard, you of course knew all about 
them. Thongh I hardly supposed you would en- 
courage such an intimacy.” 

_ ** Encourage such an intimacy! You must be 
dreaming, girl. My wife visit a portrait-painter 
—a single man?” 

‘*He is not a single man, papa. There is a 
wife, I understand; though he never mentioned 
her tous. And Clarissa visits them almost every 














ty don’t believe it. What motive could she 
have for cultivating such people ?” 

‘© T can’t imagine—except that she is fond of 
that kind of society, and of painting. She may 
have gone to take lessons of Mr. Austin. He 
teaches, I know.” 

Daniel Granger was silent. It was not impos- 
sible; and it would have been no crime on his 
wife’s part, of course. But the ides that Clarissa 
could have done such a thing without his knowl- 
edge and approval offended him beyond measure. 
He could hardly realize the possibility of such an 
act. 
‘¢ There is some misapprehension on your part, 
Sophia, I am convinced,” he said. ‘* If Clarissa 
had wished to take drawing- lessons from Austin, 
she would have told me so.” 

‘¢' There is no possibility of a mistake on my 
part, papa. I am not in the habit of making 
statements which I can not support.” 

‘‘ Who told you of these visits ? Clarissa her- 
self ?” 

‘Oh dear, no; Clarissa is not in the habit of 
telling me her affairs. I heard it fronr Warman ; 
not in reply to any questioning of mine, I can as- 
sure you. But the thing has been so frequent 
that the servants have begun to talk about it. Of 
course, J always make a point of discouraging any 
speculations upon my stepmother’s conduct.” 

The servants had begun to talk; his wife’s in- 
timacy with people of whom he knew scarcely any 
thing had been going on so long as to provoke the 
gossip of the household, and he had heard noth- 
ing of it until this moment. The thonght stung 
him to the quick. That domestic slander should 
have been busy with her name already; that she 
should have lived her own life so entirely without 
reference to him! Both thoughts were alike bit- 
ter. Yet it was no new thing for him to know 
that she did not love him. 

He looked at his watch meditatively. 

‘* Has she gone there this afternoon, do you 
think ?” he asked. 

‘*T think it is excessively probable. Warman 
tells me she has been there every afternoon dur- 
ing your absence.” 

‘*She must have taken a strange fancy to these 
people. Austin’s wife is some old school-fellow 
of Clary’s, perhaps.” 

Misa Granger shook her head doubtfully. 

**T should hardly think that.” 

‘‘'There must be some reason—something tbat 
we can not understand. She may have some del- 
icacy about talking to me of these people; there 
may be something in their circumstances to—” 

** Yes,” said Miss Granger, ‘‘ there is some‘hing, 
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a doubt. I have been assured of that from the 
t.” 
‘‘ What did you say the address was ?” 

‘‘The Rue du Chevalier Bayard, No. 7.” 

Mr. Granger left the room without another 
word. He was not a man to remain long in 
doubt upon any question that could be solved 
prompt investigation. He went out into the 
where a footman sat reading Galignani in the 
lamp-light. 

‘‘Has Mrs. Granger's carriage come back, 
Saunders ?” he asked. 

‘*Yes, Sir; the carriage has been back a quar- 
ter ofan hour. I were out with my mistress.” 

‘“ Where is Mrs. Granger ? In her own rooms?” 

‘*No, Sir; Mrs. Granger didn't come home iu 
the carriage. We drove her to the Shangs Elysy 
first, Sir, and afterward to the Rue du Cavalier 
Baynard; and Mr. Fairfax, he came down and 
told me my mistress wouldn't want the carriage 
to take her home.” 

‘‘Mr, Fairfax—in the Rue du Chevalier Bay- 
ard ! i 

‘‘Yes, Sir; he’s an intimate friend of Mr. Hos- 
tin'’s, I believe. Leastways, we've seen him there 
very often.” 

George Fairfax! George Fairfax a frequent 
guest of these people whom she visited! That 
slambering demon, which had been sheltered in 
Daniel Granger's breast so long, arose rampant 
at the sound of this name. George Fairfax, the 
man he suspected in the past—the man whom he 
had done his best to keep out of his wife’s path- 
way in the present, but who, by some fatulity, 
was not to be avoided. Had Clarissa cultivated 
an intimacy with this Bohemian painter and his 
wife only for the sake of meeting George Fairfax 
without her husband's knowledge? To suppose 
this was to imagine a depth of depravity in the 
heart of the woman he loved. And he had be- 
lieved her so pure, so noble a creature. The blow 
was heavy. He stood looking at his servant for 
& moment or so, paralyzed ; but except that one 
blank gaze, he gave no sign of his emotion. He 
only took up his hat, and went quietly out. ‘‘ His 
looks was orful!” the man said afterward, in the 
servants’ hall. 

Sophia came out of the drawing-room to look 
for her father, just a little disturbed by the thought 
of what she had done. She had gone too far, 
perhaps. ‘There had been something in her fa- 
ther’s look when he asked her for that address 
that had alarmed her. He was gone—gone ¢here, 
no doubt, to discover his wife’s motives for those 
strange visits. Miss Granger’s heart was not oft- 
en fluttered as it was this evening. She could not 
‘settle to any thing,” as she said herself, but wan- 
dered up into the nursery, and stood by the dain- 
ty little cot, staring absently at her baby brother 
as he slept. 

‘*If any thing should happen,” she thought— 
and that event which she vaguely foreshadowed 
was one that would leave the child motherless— 
‘*T should make it my duty to superintend his 
rearing. Noone should have power to say that 
I was jealous of the brother who has robbed me 
of my heritage.” 





CHAPTER XLL 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


Ir was dusk when Clarissa’s carriage drove 
into the Rue du Chevalier Bayard—the dull gray 
gloaming of February—and the great bell of No- 
tre Dame was booming five. She had been pay- 
ing visits of duty, talking banalités in fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, and she was weary. She 
seemed to breathe a new life as she approached 
her brother's dwelling. Here there would be the 
free, reckless utterance of minds that harmonized, 
of souls that sympathized—instead of stereotyped 
little scraps of gossip about the great world, or 
arid discussion of new plays and famous opera- 
singers, 

She did not stop to ask any questions of the 
complacent porter. It was not her habit to do 
sq. She had never yet failed to find Austin, or 
Austin’s wife, at home at this hour. She went 
swiftly up the darksome staircase, where never a 
lamp was lighted to illumine the stranger, only 
an occasional candle thrust out of a door-way by 
some friendly hand. In the dusk of this partic- 
ular evening there was not so much as a glim- 
mer. 

The outer door was ajar—not such an uncom- 
mon thing as to occasion any surprise to Cla- 
rissa. She pushed it open and went in, across 
a dingy lobby some four feet square, on which 
abutted the kitchen, and into the salon. This 
was dark and empty ; but one of the folding-doors 
leadmg into the painting-room was open, and 
she saw the warm glow of the fire shining on the 
old Flemish cabinets and the brazen chandelier. 
That glow of fire-light had a comfortable look 
after the desolation and darkness of the salon. 

She went into the painting-room. ‘There was 
a tall figure standing by one of the windows, 
looming gigantic through the dusk—a figure she 
knew very well, but not Austin’s. She looked 
quickly round the room, expecting to see her 
brother lounging by the chimney-piece, or wan- 
dering about somewhere in his desultory way ; 
but there was no one else, only that tall figure by 
the window. 

The silence and emptiness of the place, and 
his presence, startled her a little. 

““Good-evening, Mr. Fairfax,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t 
Austin here ?” 

‘‘Not at this moment. How do you do, Mrs. 
Granger ?” and they shook hands. So common- 
place a meeting might almost have disappointed 
the sentimental porter. 

‘“ And Bessie?” 

‘She, too, is out of the way for the moment,” 
replied George Fairfax, glancing out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘ You came in your carriage, I suppose, 
Mrs. Granger? If you'll exense me for a mo- 
ment, I'll just run and see if—if Austin has come 
in again.” 
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He went quickly out of the room and down 


stairs, not to look for Austin Lovel, who was on 
his way to Brussels by this time, but to tell Mrs. 
Granger's coachman she had no farther use for 
the curriage, and would not he home to dinner. 
The man looked a little surprised at this order, 
but Mr, Fairfax’s tone was too peremptory to be 
unauthorized; so he drove homeward without 
hesitation. 

Clarissa was seated in her favorite easy-chair, 
looking pensively at the wood fire, when George 
Fairfax came back. She heard his returning 
footsteps, and the sharp click of a key turning in 
the outer door. This sound set her wondering. 
What door was that being locked, and by whom? 

Mr. Fairfax came into the painting-room. It 
was the crisis of his life, he told himself. If he 
failed to obtain some promise from her to-night 
—some definite pledge of his future happiness— 
he could never hope to succeed. 

‘*Time and I against any two,” he had said to 
himself sometimes in relation to this business. He 
had been content to bide his time; but the gold- 
en opportunity had come at last. If he fuiled to- 
night, he failed forever. 

‘*Is he coming?” Clarissa asked, rather anx- 
iously. There was something ominous in the 
stillness of the place, and the absence of any sign 
of life except George Fairfax’s presence. 

‘‘Not immediately. Don’t alarm yourself,” 
he said, hurriedly, as Clarissa rose with a fright- 
ened look. ‘‘There is nothing really wrong, only 
there are circumstances that I felt it better to 
break to you gently. Yet I fear I am an awk- 
ward hand at doing that, at the best. The fact 
is, your brother has left Paris.” 

‘* Left Paris!” 

‘‘ Yes, only a couple of hours ago.” And then 
Mr. Fairfax went on to tell the story of Austin’s 
departure, making as light of it as he could, and 
with no word of that letter which had been given 
him to deliver. 

The news was a shock to Clarissa. Very well 
did she remember what her brother had told her 
about the probability of his being compelled to 
‘‘cut Paris.” It had come, then, some new dis- 
grace, and banished him from the city he loved— 
the city in which his talents had won for him a 
budding reputation, that might have blossomed 
into fame, if he had only been a wiser and a bet- 
ter man. She heard George Fairfax in silence,. 
her head bowed with shame. This man was her 
brother, and she loved him so dearly. 

‘*Do you know where they have gone?” she 
asked at last. 

‘*To Brussels, He may do very well there, no 
donbt, if he will only keep himself steady—turn 


his back upon the rackety society he is so fond 


of—and work honestly at his art. It is a place 
where they can live more cheaply, too, than they 
could here.” 

‘‘I am so sorry they are gone without a word 

sudden.” 

**Yes. I believe the necessity for the journey 
arose quite suddenly ; or it may have hang- 
ing over your brother for a long time, and he 
may have shut his eyes to the fact until the last 
moment. He is such a fellow for taking things 


easily. However, he did not enter into explana- 
tions with me.” 
‘¢ Poor Austin! What a wretched life!” 


Clarissa rose and moved slowly toward the fold- 
ing-doors. George Fairfax stopped her at the 
threshold, and quietly closed the door. 

‘*Don’t go yet, Clarissa. I want to speak to 

ou.” 

His tone told her what was coming—the scene 
in the conservatory was to be acted over again. 
This was the first time they had been actually 
alone since that too-well-remembered night. 

She drew herself up haughtily. A woman’s 
weakness makes her desperate in such a case as 
this. 

‘*T have no time to talk now, Mr. Fairfax. I 
am going home.” 

‘* Not yet, Clarissa. I have waited a long time 
for thischance. I am determined to say my say.” 
‘¢' You will not compel me to listen to you?” 

‘*Compel is a very hard word. I beseech you 
to hear me. My future life depends on what I 
have to say, and on your answer.” 

‘*T can not hear a word! I will not remain 
a moment!” 

‘‘The door yonder is locked, Clarissa, and the 
key in my pocket. Brutal, you will say. The 
circumstances of our lives have left me no option. 
I have watched and waited for such an opportu- 
nity as this; and now, Clarissa, you shall hear 
me. Do you remember that night in the orchard, 
when you drove me away by your coldness and 
obstinacy ? And yet you loved me! You bave 
owned it since. Ah, my darling, how I have 
hated myself for my dullness that night !—hated 
myself for not having seized you in my armas, if 
need were, and carried you off to the end of the 
world to make you my wife. What a fool and 
craven I must have been to be put off so easily !” 

‘* Nothing can be more foolish than to discuss 
the past, Mr. Fairfax,” replied Clarissa, in a low 
voice that trembled a little. ‘*‘ You have made 
me do wrong more than once in my life. There 
must be an end of this. What would my hus- 
band think, if he could hear you ? what would he 
think of me for listening to you? Let me pass, 
if you please; and God grant that we may never 
meet again after to-night !” 

‘‘ God grant that we may never part, Clarissa ! 
Oh, my love, my love, for pity’s sake be reason- 
able! We are not children, to play fast and loose 
with our lives, You love me, No sweet- 
spoken pretenses, no stereotyped denials, will con- 
vince me. You love me, my darling, and the 
world is all before us. I have mapped ont our 
future; no sorrow or discredit shall ever come 
nigh you—trust a lover’s foresight for that. 
Whatever difficulties may lie in our pathway are 
difficulties that I will face and conquer—alone. 
You have only to forget that you have‘ever been 
Daniel Granger’s wife, and leave Paris with me 
to-night.” 
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** Mr. Fairfax! are you mad 2” 

“Never more reasonable —never so much in 
earnest. Come with me, Clarissa. It is not a 
sacrifice that I ask from you: I offer you a re- 
lease. Do you think there is any virtue or beau- 
ty in your present life, or any merit in continuing 
it? From first to last, your existence is a lie. 
Do you think - wedding-ring redeems the honor 
of a woman who sells herself for money? There 
is no slavery more degrading than the bondage 
of such an alliance.” 

‘*Open the door, Mr. Fairfax, and let me go!” 

His reproaches stung her to the quick ; they 
were so bitterly true. 

** Not till yon have heard me, my darling—not 
till you have heard me out.” 

_ His tone changed all at once, softening into 
ineffable tenderness. He told her of bis love 
with words of deeper passion than he had ever 
spoken yet—words that went Lome to the heart 
that loved him. For a moment, listening to that 
impassioned pleading, it seemed to Clarissa that 
this verily was life indeed—that to be so loved 


‘was in itself alone the perfect joy and fullness of 


existence, leaving nothing more to be desired, 
making shame as nothing in the balance, In 
that one moment the guilty heart was well-nigh 
yielding; the bewildered brain could scarcely 
maintain the conflict of thought and feeling. 
Then suddenly this mental agony changed to a 
strange dullness, a mist rose between Clarissa 
and the eager face of her lover. She was nearer 
fainting than she had ever been in her life before. 

George Fairfax saw her face whiten, and the 
slender figure totter ever so slightly. In a mo- 
ment a strong arm was round her. The weary 
head sank on his shoulder. 

‘* My darling,” he whispered, ‘‘ why not leave 
Paris to-night? It can not be too soon. Your 
husband is away. We shall have a start of two 
or three days, and avoid all risk of pursuit.” 

‘* Not quite,” said a voice close behind him; 
and looking round, George Fairfax saw one of 
the folding-doors open, and Daniel Granger 
standing on the threshold. The locked outer 
door had availed the traitor nothing. Mr. Gran- 
ger had come up stairs with the porter, who car- 
ried a bunch of duplicate keys in his pocket. 

Clarissa gave a sudden cry, which rose in the 
Next instant to a shrill scream. Two men were 
struggling in the door-way, grappling each other 
savagely for one dreadful minute of confusion and 
agony. Then one fell heavily, his head crash- 
ing against the angle of the door-way, and lay at 
full length, with his white face looking up to the 
ceiling. 

(TO BE OONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. L.—Bias folds are not now stitched on the out- 
side, but are sewed on by blind stitches on the wrong 
side. They are lined with foundation muslin. 

A Canapran Grat.—The pattern sent you will an- 
ewer for a dress like thesample. We do not know the 
price. The shade is stylish._—_You should get a postal 
order for the money for your club. 

Constant Rsapgz.—Polonaise is pronounced ‘ae if 
spelled po-lo-naze, accenting the last syllablée.—An 
Astrakhan loose sacque is what you want. 

E.izxy.—We do not sell perforated stamping pat- 
terns. The fancy stores advertised in our columns 
can probably supply you. 

Mas. M. F. G.—Stitch merino kilt pleats to the drees 
skirt three or four inches above the edge. The hemmed 
edge hangs loose like a ruffle. We can not send an- 
swers with patterns. 

W.—The plain waist house dress pattern is very 
suitable for alpaca. <A black velvet bonnet with dif- 
ferent colored feather tips t8 change to suit dresses is 
selected by brides. White bonnets are entirely out of 
fashion, and light-colored velvets are only worn in the 
evening, or on very dressy occasions, 

Mas. B.—Make your white wrapper by the Gabriclle 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV., or by the 
Wattean Wrapper in Bazar No. 43, Vol. IV. Trim 
with bands of worked insertion and kilt pleats of mns- 
lin.—We know nothing of the machine but from the 
advertisement. 

Hacasg anv Raonatt.—Use the darker fringe, and 
head it with one or two folds of the dress material. 
Full box-pleated waists are becoming to slender per- 
sons, but a slight person who is not very tall can also 
wear close-fitting waists. Pink is becoming to a pale 
complexion, blue to a florid one with flaxen hair. 

L. E. 8.—Blue and green plaids are still worn. Use 
the Worth basque pattern, and make the wrap a Wat- 
teau sacque with cape. 

Mise H.—Loose sacques are very little worn without 
over-capes. Yours would be more stylish if slightly 
shaped to the figure. 

Mus. L—Ermine fors are not worn with mourning. 
Black marten or Astrakhan are most appropriate, and 
many ladies wear seal-skin. 

Mavup.—Slippers are a suitable though hackneyed 
gift. Can you not find out the number of your friend’s 
shoes, and have the slippers made up? It is bad taste 
to give a friend a present that will pat him to expense. 

A. Strotarz.—Some fine jet beads on your soutache 
will add to its beauty. Get a bonnet if it is becoming. 
The color you mention will look well for evening or on 
dressy occasions.—We do not see how any one can 
avoid using soap on t' > face fn o:der to be clean, as it 
is as much exposed as any part of the person except 
the hands. Soap does not injure ths skin unic:s it is 
exposed to great cold or pre“ heat immediately after 
washing. 

3° vernew.—Thin muslin polonalees, or basques and 
upper ekirts, aro still stylish over black silk for emall 
evening parties. Wear. | curls and hanging braids 
1 :3id<3 your Grec’: twie: and coll; also a crown braid 
over frizzes above t's forehead. 

Mea. E. E. H.—Your grey Japanese is not nice enough 
to co with yoar crecn cilk adjustable train. Geta plain 
gray silk‘ + petticoat, and trim with ruffics of the same. 
If you choose, you need only get the three front wid ths 
of gray, and sew your green train of four or five widths 
to this at the sides. Make a long revers of the green 
down 1’ » seam wuere it joins the gray, and dot it with 
large grecn bows. A basque is very suitable with this 
drees. Folds of tulle are placed obliquely inside square 
necks. Velvet ribbon is not so much worn around the 

ld chains are. 
ead reply above to “‘ Nineteen.” 
Hat.xn 8. H.—Abbott's “ History of Napoleon” costs 


$10. 
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Suits for Children and 
Dolls, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.— Dotw’s Visitixe 
Dress. Blue silk dress, with 
long train and double skirt.. The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a ruf- 
fle, and the over-skirt with fringe. 
Black velvet paletot, trimmed with 
lace. White silk parasol. Vel- 
vet bonnet with roses} and a long 
gauze veil looped about the neck. 

‘ig. 2.—Do.u’s Peasant Cos- 
TuME. Petticoat of red and black 
flannel, red cashmere skirt, black 
velvet peasant waist, white linen 
blouse and apron. ‘The latter is 
furnished with a bodice and pock- 
ets, and is trimmed with black vel- 
vet ribbon. Cap of white cambric. 

Fig. 3.—Svuir ror Gir. FROM 
5 To 7 Yrars otp. The skirt 
and blouse-waist of this suit are 
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vers and bow are ornamented in 
point Russe embroidery with 
red silk. The cork sole is lined 
with red flannel on the inside. 
Cut of a double layer of red 
flannel one piece from Fig. 36, 
Supplement; cut the revers of 
white flannel from Fig. 36 also, 
but only from the upper edge 
to the straight line indicated. 
Cut the sole of a double layer 
of flannel from Fig, 37, Supple- 
ment, in one piece. Having 
button-hole stitched the revers 
with red silk along the pointed 
outer edge, and ornamented it in 
point Russe embroidery, join it 
with the shoe (Fig. 86), which 
has previously been sewed up 
from 58to59. The seam made 
by sewing on the revers is cov- 
ered with a strip of red flannel 


of light gray poplin; the skirt is trimmed with bias strips of 
gray and maroon plaid poplin; the over-skirt and peasant waist 
are of maroon poplin, trimmed with velvet ribbon of the same 
color. Maroon velvet ribbon in the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Do..’s Suit. White cambric dress, trimmed with 
tucks, insertion, and needle-work strips. 

Fig. 5.—Dotw's Surr. Gray ladies’-cloth dress and jacket. 
Velvet béret, trimmed with feathers. 
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Dot's Surt.—[Height of Doll 
without Head, 1794 Inches.] 7/7°7 
For pattern and description ] Ye 


upplement, No, 
XVIL, Figs. 64-70. 








Dotw’s Prasant Cos- 
tume.—|( Height of 
Doll without Head, 
17% Inches. } 
For pattern and 
description see 


Supplement 
Na NX VIIL.,’ 
Figs. 71-75, 
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Dott’s Waking Dress. _ 
[Height of Doll without Head, 21 Inches. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XX.; Figs. 79-84. 







Fig. 6.—Dotv’s House Dress. Striped red and black pop- 
lin under dress, trimmed on the bottom with two gathered ruf- 
fles. Over-skirt and basque-waist of black silk, trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the same, 

“> Fig. 7.—Scit ror Girt From 7 To 9 Years ovp.. The set 

ENR is made of pink alpaca, and trimmed with side-pleated ruffles 

x OSNOTT SS AAT REO : of the same. _ Belt with sash, and bow for the hair of pink gros 
a P NK ee grain ribbon. | 
— NS > ‘Flannel Slipper. 
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Dotv’s Briar Torrette. . See illustration on page 4. : Dotti’s Evenrxe Dress. 
[Height of Doll without Head, 21 Inches. } Tus red flannel slipper is furnished with a revers of white [Height of Doll without Head, 21 Inches. ] 
For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. XVI, Figs. 57-63. flannel, and trimmed on the front with a flannel bow. The re- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 76-78. 
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cut in points. Now join the slipper with the 
flannel sole according to the corresponding fig- 
ures, sew the cork sole under the slipper, and 
trim the latter with the bow. 
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OVER THE SNOW. 


On, William, poet-king, own you were wrong 
Where boldly you uttered your dictum in song, 
That May and the spring days owned love in its prime, 
When the on scorns fetters of season or time. 
I saw her—I loved her, and how could I fall, 
Though Christmas was blowing. ita bitterest gale, 
Though snow-flakes in silver were falling around, 
And frost at its keenest had fettered the ground ? 
All rnffied and hunger-tamed feathered fowl fled 
But a few yarde in flight at the snow-maffied tread ; 
‘And ‘twas so with fair Lilian, storm-raffied bird, 
When there by the bill-side my step she first heard: 
All startled and eager, o’erburdened she stood, 

As I leaped into view from the edge of the wood; 
The wind tried to waft her, the snow-flakes to hide, 
Each aiding the evergreens clasped to her-side. 
And love? What, in winter, the landscape all bare? 
Yes, I wooed and I won, for I vow I was there. 


I'd arrived down from town, but was left in the lurch, 

At the house—‘‘ No, Sir, out—evergreens—deck the 
‘chureb.” 

I stopped for no more, for my heart knew no rest, 

And away o’er the cranching snow started in quest. 

How the epirits of air seemed to mock at my pain, 

When now here and now there I'd each smarting cye 
strain ! 

Bat no—nanght but enow-flake and snow-laden bough, 

And the wind through the pines in a low moaning 
sough ; 

Dut I searched on and searched with my heart in a glow, 

Till I met with a tiny track over the snow. 


Pitapat, pitapat, my poor heart and each trace— 
The former all flurry, the latter all grace— 

And I knew by the foot-printe my darling had made 
I was right on the trail, though the storm sprites 

betrayed. 

And now in mad anger they leaped to the fray: 
With a rush and a sweep came each evergreen spray, 
To sweep the snow surface and bare the soft track, 
Till the a snow-swept, the soft furrows black ; 
But onward, onward! the foot-prints ahead, 


When the snow came in whirl-drifts to cover the tread. 


They were there, though, still there, ‘neath the wide- 
spreading fir; 

Bat now the harsh brier hand dared me to stir, 

As it caught at each garment; the storm, too, came 
down 

To beat me away with its michticet frown. 

Bat love langhed at rivals; I knew she was there, 

And flung down my gage to the spirits of alr, 

As I dashed on through snow, rime, through coppice 
and wood, 

To where all leaf-laden my startled fawn stood— 

Stood at gaze—for a moment aa white as the snow, 

Then her cheeks bid to rival each berry’s red glow, 

And her parted lips’ pearls shone in mistletoe sheen, 

While ehe clasped in her arms her vast bouqnet of green. 

Enemies all, from the laurel] that Ja 

On the soft heaving breast, with the cedar and bay, 

And a chevauz-de-fries of the holly—all armas, 

To act as a fortrees for Lilian’s charms; , 

And I said, could I laurel or bay leaf have been! 

When my heart eaid, “My lad, you're sufficiently 


green. 

Well, I loved, and she knew: there was welcome that 
day; . 

It was Christmas—the rest is to come off in May. 





ON A BOUGH. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“37\EAR MR. ABICHT,—We celebrate Christmas- 

eve this year, as all years, by lighting Christ- 
mas candies in Fatherland fashion. ill you not 
come and enjoy them with us? We shall be a strictly 
farnily party ; but that is rather an inducement, I think, 


‘ when one is so far from home as you are; and bes 


ou know, Mr. Heddermann looks upon you and 

ny write in English, partly not to expose me po 
y no e m r 

partl because Gertru ea 


German, and de begs me to do 
so, that you may eure to ly in the same lan- 
he says she is proud of her scholar, and de- 


sires me to tell you that the tree is to be lit at seven 
o’clock precisely, and she hopes you will be punctual 
to the minute. 
“ Yours most sincerely 
“ Tuesday.” Luoy V. R. Heppwamann. 


“Daan Mavame,—It gives me much happinees to 
accept with pleasure, as Miss Gertrude teach me to 
do. The sight of the Christ tapers will be welcome 
to my German eyes, so far from Germany. Make m 
assurances to Miss Gertrnde that I be prom 
and my regrete that she may not find this ngltsh 
sans réproche I also to presented to your 
niece, and, kissing year hand, am always, dear ma- 
dame, ours, 

“ Wednesday.” Maxnpanian Aston. 


“Dean Mz. Antcut,—Mamma is s0 very busy to- 
day that she desires me to write in her name to thank 
you for that beawtiful note, and to say that as my 
aunt. Miss Van Ripp, cau not come till the later train 
on Christmas-eve, we must ates off lighting the tree 


till Aalf eight. You will come then, won't you? 
We shall all be dreadfally disappointed lt you don’t. 
Your English was splendid ! 

“Auf Wieder 


, @ ‘¢QzentrupE HEDpERBMANN.” 


In these three notes lie the key of the mystery. 
A plague on post-offices and drop-letter boxes! 
If note number one had only miscarried, then 
note number two would never have been writ- 
ten, and there would have been no worse conse- 
quences than the failure of one guest at the 
Christmas celebration; while if note number 
three had arrived safely, instead of wandering 
off Heaven only knows why or where, Max 
Abicht wouldn’t have been left standing, hat 
in hand, in the dining-room of the Hedder- 
manns’ English basement, wondering unspeak- 
ably at the manner of his reception. 

Unversed in American customs, he did not 
know whether or not this was the way in which 
guests were generally welcomed in a republic— 
namely, by a servant who, with a loudly uttered 
Irish exclamation, shoved them into a pitch- 
dark room, clapped the door to, and, clattering 
down sdme mysterious stairs or other, appeared 
NO more. If the custom, it certainly was an 
embarrassing one. If not, something must be 
Shoe and he racked his brains to discover 
aces this could be. Had he njstaken the 
certainly oa wera, Monday, a 3, it 

ay, certamaly was Christ- 
mas-eve, What could ih cea? 
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It meant simply that the fair Gertrude, in her 
bower above, was too busy with a French novel 
and a hair-dresser to notice rings at the bell; 
that Mr. Heddermann, belated by the payment 
of his holiday largesses, was not yet up from 
the office; that Mrs. Heddermann, having dined 
early to leave the evening free, was now, while 
waiting the arrival of her sister, confabulating 
delightfully with a friend in the back-parlor, all 
unconscious of our hero, the topic of her dis- 
course being himself, his prospects, good looks, 
family, and his probable engagement to her 
daughter. The two ladies, with their coftee- 


cups and shining tray, made quite a comfort- ; 


able little oasis in the big begilt room; and 
just as Max below essayed a distracted fumble 
after means of exit, mamina above was saying: 

** We hed half.a hint on the matter before he 
came over, you know. Old Abicht, his guardian, 
desires the match, and so do all the family. A 
girl of my Gertrude’s expectations is not to be 
picked up every day; the young man has sense 
enough to see ¢iat—not that he needs to marry 
money with Ais property. But then wealth nat- 
urally does seek wealth ; and when you come to 
put money and beauty and accomplishments all 
together, why—" Mrs, Heddermann interrupted 
herself and took a sip of coffee. 

‘‘And is the matter all settled?” asked the 
friend. 

‘* Hem—well, not in so many words,” replied 
the mother, diplomatically ; ‘‘ but, of course, we 
all see how it is going. Gertrude is a difficult 
girl to please—a very difficult girl; still, I ehink—” 
And the sentence ended with a significant smile. 

Meantime Max Abicht, unconscious of the 
happy destiny thus lightly sketched out for him 
above stairs, was groping in a vague way aboat the 
gloomy apartment below. He thought it must be 
the dining-room, in which he had once partaken 
of a sumptuous repast; but the darkness con- 
fused his recollections. For the life of him he 
couldn’t remember on which side the door ought 
to be. He poked and felt and stumbled, grazed 
now a chair, now a table, now something big, 
which seemed a sideboard; but door-handle found 
he none. Then he dropped his hat, and, stoop- 
ing for it, brought his head with resounding 
whack against.some hard object. The blow be- 
wildered him still farther; and at last, finding 
himself near a chair, he sat meekly down, put 
his recovered hat on his knee, and resolved to sit 
still till some one came with a lamp to relieve 
him of the awkwardness of the sitnatton. 

Just then a door not far from him swayed 
slightly, as if moved by some sudden current of 
air, and revealed a streak of light. Max started 
up and advanced; but as he laid his hand on the 
knob, voices became audible on the other side, 
and, half hesitating, he It was not the 
door into the hall, but one which led into an in- 
ner pantry; and there (he could just see her 
through the crack) sat pretty Annette Thayre, 
Mr. Heddermann’'s sister's child, in neat ruffled 
jacket, white apron, and rolled-up sleeves, pol- 
ishing silver, which a maid-servant standing near 


‘handed to her, wet and steaming, from a tub of 


hot water. me 

Max had seen Annette before, and had been 
struck by the sweet and piquant character of her 
beanty, which blended rather curiously both the 
German and American styles. He had also ad- 
mired the long fair braids which she wore over 
her shoulders, and which reminded him of the 
mddchen of his own country, and had thought 
more than once that it would be pleasant if An- 
nette would sometimes join in the conversation, 
instead of sitting silently by and absorbing her- 
self in her sewing. But there was handsome, 
full-blown Gertrude always on hand, prattling, 
coquetting, playing on the piano, and otherwise 
taking up attention; s0 his half-formed wish to 
make better acquaintance with Miss ‘Thayre came 
to nothing. Now, engaged in this homely do- 
mestic occupation, she looked to him prettier 
than ever. Watching the quiet little figure and 
the small, busy fingers, Max thought of his moth- 
er rubbing up tea-spoons in like manner when he 
was a little boy. He thought of a dozen other 
old-fashioned and suggestive pictures, and a glow 
of home-like recollection suffused his heart. 

There was a new look in the usually bright 
face, which he now observed—a certain vague, 
tender gravity softening its blooming lines; and 
being a sentimental young fellow at bottom, he 
set himself wondering what it meant. Why was 
this dainty little maiden doing servants’ work in 
her uncle's house so late on a holiday eve? And 
while thus, pondering and uncertain, he lingered 
for 8 moment, Annette spoke. 

“There, that is done. Now I will go and 
dress,” she said, laying down the silver pitcher 
she had been rubbing, and beginuing to untie her 
apron. “But just then ‘‘ Annette!” sounded in 
loud, imperious tones down the speaking-tube. 

‘* Yes, aunt.” 

“*T forgot the big tray and the chocolate pot. 
Send Mary down to fetch them, and give them 
. good cleaning, will you? ‘hey are shocking- 

dull.” 

Bie Yes, aunt.” The voice was bright; but as 
Annette re-tied her apron she looked a little dis- 
appointed. 

‘*T declare, Miss Annette,” said the maid, 
‘you'll be all tired out before the company 
cous.” 

‘‘Oh no, Mary,” with a smile. ‘‘It won't 
take long to do the other things, I guess. Only 
ran and bring them as fast as you can—that’s a 
good girl.” 

** Annette!” rang another voice from the up- 
per end of the tube. ‘‘ Annette, are you there ?” 

** Yes, Gertrude. What is it?” 

**My over-skirt is all mussed and donbled 
over in packing, and I want you to dry-flute the 
ruffles before you come up. Amalio will take it 
down and leave it in the hall when she goes. 
Do be as quick as you can, and don’t let Bridget 
touch it, or she'll ruin the lace.”’ 
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‘< But, Gertrude,” called Annette up the tube, 
‘*l’m afraid I can't do that and be ready to 
come down to the tree.” 

‘* Never mind if you aren’t,” was the uncom- 
promising arfswer. :‘I’ve got to have it, any 
way. And it won't signify if vou should be a 
few minutes late; you'll nave your things just 

‘* Well, there!” ejaculated the indignant 
Mary—‘‘if that isn’t too bad! You've been 
kept busy all day, miss, and now vou ain't a-go- 
ing to have a minute left you to dress. And it’s 
Christmas-eve and all.” 

‘«Never mind, Mary,” said Annette, in a 
weary, patient vuice. ‘‘ Christmas-eve isn’t 
much when one is not in one’s own home, and 
I never cared about it particularly since [ came 
to New York. So it won't really make any dif- 
ference if I am late. And Miss Gertrude wants 
to look nice, for, you know, Mr. Abicht is com- 
ing.” 

‘*T only just wish J was a man, and had eyes! 
I'd use 'em,” muttered the wrathful Mary, as 
she flounced away. Annette rested her head 
upon her hand. Max saw—he was sure he saw 
—a tear roll down her cheek. 

Good gracious! what a horrible position this 
was—evesdropping, peeping, overbearing. And 
all quite against his will! What should he do 
to get out of this frightful predicament, in which 
at any moment he was liable to be discovered ? 
With a sort of desperate tiptoe rush he gained 
the other end of the room, and, ob joy! his 
hand struck a door-knob. Noiselessly he turned 
it. It was the ball; there was the lighted gas, 
the front-door—blessed avenue of escape! With 
neryous yet quiet movement he opened, he shut. 
No burglar ever let himself out more gingerly. 
Once safely in the street, under the frosty moon, 
he breathed freely, and began to think over the 
scene he had witnessed. 

‘*'Phe mother of mischief is no bigger than a 
midge's » says the proverb. We are in- 
clined to think that the deity who presides over 
love-affairs may be of scarcely larger size. Cer- 
tainly the time spent by Max Abicht perds be- 
hind the pantry door could not have exceeded 
three minates and a quarter, but short as it 
was, it decided his after-destiny, as you will see. 

Half an hour’s walking in the crisp, cold air 
calmed his excitement. Consulting the time, he 
found it eight o'clock. So returning on his path, 
he rang the second time at Mr. Heddermann’s 
door-bell. The same wild figure opened the 
door. It was, in fact, the cook's cousin, a re- 
cently imported specimen, who being tolerated 
in the household as an occasional supernumerary, 
had taken advantage of the situation to sally 
forth for a ‘‘ peep at the quality ;” and thas, un- 
consciously to herself, twice performed the part of 
a deus ex machina in the evening's entertainment. 

This time, however, she did not indicate the 
dining-room ; but motioning Max up stairs, fol- 
lowed, and held open a parlor door for him to 
enter, Max advanced, the door closed behind 
him, and again he found himself at fault. It 
was the front-parlor this time, dedicated to the 
special use and behoof of the Christmas-tree. 
There it stood, green, stately, bedecked—its fas- 
cinating load of mysterious parcels and rows of 
unlighted tapers revealed by a dim flicker of gas 
overhead. Max had in his pocket some trifles 
provided for the occasion; and though some- 
what embarrassed at finding himself again where 
he was evidently not intended to be, the oppor- 
tunity of disposing of these seemed too good to 
lose; and drawing them out, he proceeded to quest 
about in search of proper places for their suspen- 
sion. 

The tree was all ticketed with names in true 
German fashion. Max turned away his eyes 
discreetly when he met his own, and proceeded 
to attach a pretty casket of Sevres to the branch 
labeled ‘‘ Die Mutter ;” next a dainty bonbonniére 
in pink enamel and silver went on to the ple- 
thoric boagh which bore the inscription, ‘‘ Trud- 
chen ;” and a something in paper, well tied up, 
on that intended for Mr. Heddermann. One 
more bonbonniére remained ; and he looked about 
him. Yes, there at the back of the tree was a 
small twig marked ‘‘ Annette.” It was a very 
small one, and held but one tiny parcel, though, 
by way of making the effect gay, a couple of gilt 
balls and a red apple were tied on either side. 
Max thought of the patient little worker down 
stairs, and his heart swelled. He hesitated, 
colored, hesitated again. Then determination 
shone in his face. Dropping the bonbonniétre 
again into his pocket, he drew a ring from his 
finger, tore a leaf from a note-book, and, writing 
a few rapid Jines beneath the gas, made a small 

and with dextrous fingers hung it on 
the neglected bough. A deep flush dyed his 
cheeks, and his eyes glittered strangely, as, clos- 
ing the parlor door bebind him, he stcod in the 
hall. Just then Mrs. Heddermann came sweep- 
ing down stairs. 

‘*Ohb, my dear Mr. Abicht, how good you are 
to be so prompt!” she exclaimed, holding out her 
hand. ‘* What a cold, cold night it is! Pray 
come in to the fire. Gertrude will be down in a 
moment. The tree will be lighted almost im- 
mediately now—at half past eight, as her note 
told you.” 

Max bowed and smiled. He began to com- 
prehend the how and why of the misunderstand- 
ing, but preserved discreet that silence which, we 
are told, ‘‘ breaks no bones.” 

It was all like a dream to him. He saw the 
company assembled. Gertrude rustled in, all 
crisp and beaatifi'l, in azure silk and diaphanous 
muslin; he was introduced to this person and 
that, connections of the Heddermann family ; he 
conversed and was conversed with, and played 
his part well and like a man. Bat all the time 
a vague sense of sleep-walking was over him, 
and his thoughts were hanging, with his mother’s 
ring, on that unseen bongh in the next room. 
He looked so often at the door that Mrs. Hed- 
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dermann observed and marveled; but the grand 
basiness of lighting commenced, and took off 
her attention. And just as the folding-doors 
rolled back, and the tree stood revealed, with all 
its many colored tapers and glittering fruits, a 
gentle Little figure, clad in simple white, stole in 
and joined the company, unobserved by all. 

Unobserved by all except one, that is. Amidst 
the chattering, laughing confusion, the exclama- 
tions of wonder, the ‘‘ How lovely's,” and “Oh, 
thank you's ;” amidst Mrs. Heddermann’s cnress- 
ing words and Gertrude’s overdone raptures 
about her casket, still Max contrived to follow 
with his gaze that little figure. He saw the 
wistful, smiling face as she untied the parcel, 
the wondering eyes that read the note, the deep, 
deep rosy finsh that came with the reading! 
And no wonder, for these were the words, writ- 
ten by that audacious Max in German: 


““A youth passed near a violet, bat he saw it n 
till on the air ite fragrance was borne to him. Then 
he perceived that it was the most modest and most heau- 
tifal of fowers, and he desired it forhisown. And he 
said to the violet, ‘Oh, violet, on that I knew you 
not before. I am late, but I love; and loving late, I 
shall love always.’ And the violet sald— What did 
the violet reply? I dare not guess! 

** Bat ape a violet can not ao #oon. I 
would not frighten its fragrance. But if the blossom 
I covet can feel in her heart one secret possibility of 
regard, if I need not utterly despair, should she piace 
on her one this fr Bali once my mother wore, I 
shall see the ee of hope when I kiss her hand, and, 
thanking God, I shall be happy. Max Apicut.” 


Trembling, our hero watched with furtive 
looks the reading of this billet. He saw the 
sweet face of the reader quiver with a smile 
which was half a tear, saw the little hands fold 
up and hide the paper; then the eves were 
raised. His own met them, full of heseeching 
eagerness. And he saw no more, until, in the 
general hand-shaking which followed the distri- 
bution of the gifts, he found himself close to An- 
nette, who was leaning against the table with 
downcast eyes. He held out his hand; hers 
went timidly forth to meet it, and lo! on one of 
those slender fingers shone—tho ring! 

And so Max Abicht won his prize. Not im- 
mediately, or asa matter of course. ‘There were 
some difficulties in the way. Gertrude pouted, 
and Mrs. Heddermann did all that in her lay to 
hinder the wooing. But that must be faint 
heart indeed that can not grapple with such ob- 
stacles, Before another Christmas-day all was 
happily settled. Max took his bride home with 
him, and this year, in a fair German city, a 
stately tree will be dressed by the hands of An- 
nette, or ‘‘ Violet,” as her husband calls her. 
She has forgiven his eavesdropping, and he de- 
clares an intention, daily growing stronger, of 
settling a pension on that unaccountable Irish 
worthy who, starting him on “ ionate pil- 
grimage’ about Mrs. Heddermann's dining-room, 
secured his treasure of a wife, and made him a 
happy man for life. 





PROFESSOR X—— AND HIS 
| EGG. 


ATE one afternoon, in a room dimly lighted 
by the sun, which strove in vain to force its 
way through the dusty panes, a small man might 
have been seen in a state of great excitement, 
dancing, with hammer and chisel in hand, abont 
a large box covered with foreign stamps and 
brands, which a custom-house dray had just de- 
posited at his door. This much we would say 
here—it was Professor X-——, the well-known 
enthusiast in natural history, and this box had 
absorbed his waking and sleeping thoughts for 
many a day; for it had come all the way from 
New Zealand, and contained what was believed 
to be an egg of the dinornis, that gigantic bird 
of past ages, whose fossil remains, showing that 
it was fully twelve feet in height, are now to be 
seen in several museums. 

Now the professor was not overburdened with 
the good things of this world; he was, besides, 
the father of a large family. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at that his scientific pursuits and their 
consequent expense were sore grievances to the 
wife of his bosom, a somewhat elderly and acid 
matron, whose energies were directed more to 
the ‘‘ wherewithal ye shall be clothed” question, 
particularly as relating to her numerous and 
struggling brood, than to the investigation of 
fossil remains: so that the slanderous were not 
so far wrong when they said that the profeseor 
did not ride his hobby altogether at his ease. 
Be this as it may, the worthy lady carefully con- 
cealed her feelings as she stood, with her eight 
olive-branches beside her—much in the style of 
the wife and children of John Rogers, as figured 
in the ‘*New England Primer’—and watched 
the great egg unpacked and deposited in its place 
in the cabinet. 

That night, in the small hours, as he lay in 
bed, the professor had a thought which brought 
him suddenly to a sitting position. The egg had 
seemed unusually heavy when lifting it. Could 
its contents still remain within it? It was found, 
the letter that preceded it had told him, in a sa- 
line deposit, the little end downward. He re- 
called to mind that he had heard that farmers’ 
wives preserved eggs in freshness for winter use 
by stowing them away in layers of salt, the little 
end downward. ‘‘ Eureka!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly—an unfortunate remark; for his drowsy 
wife beside him, awaking to dim consciousness, 
concluded hastily that her husband had the night- 
mare, and shook him till the teeth rattled in hia. 
head. 

But the thought thus started would not die 
away. If the egg thus perfect could be hatche:, 
and the bird be produced in a living state, his 
name would be forever immortal. ‘The idea took 
such possession of him that he went early that 
morning to his’ mathematical friend, Professor 
Surd, and lInid the matter before him, at the 
same._time asking his aid in finding out to what 
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degree of heat and for how long a time the egg 
must be exposed to secure the desired result. 
Professor Surd bent every energy to the task, 
merely requiring some simple facts as starting- 
points as, for instance, the amount of heat gen- 
erated by an ordinary hen when setring—a point 
which our friend settled at the expense of sun- 
drv severe digs in the hand, given by a vicious 
old hen, under whom he finally succeeded in in- 
serting a thermometer. Professor Surd, as we 
have suid, bent every energy to the task, and to 
such good parpose that at the expiration of the 
third day he presented his friend nine foolscap 
pa covered with algebraic formuls, which 
ended in the final result that the egg must be 
subjected to a temperature of 118° for twenty- 
three days. 

The situation, as the professor revolved it in 
his mind, was dark indeed. His purse was 
empty, and he knew no way to fill it. It was 
December, and cold enough it was, as he knew 
to his cost, for he had turned his great-coat the 
week before into the vertebres of an icthvasan- 
rian, an article desirable indeed, but of little use 
to keep off the cold wind. Only one plan could 
he think of, and he shuddered as the domestic 
scene that it must cause rose to his mind. It 
was, in brief, to turn all the heat of the farnace 
into the little room just over it, and to shut it 
off from the rest of the house. What his wife 
would do, what his children, in a house without 
fire, when the thermometer was below zero, he 
thought it best not to consider, for he had made 
up his mind that, no matter what the cost, the 
egg should be hatched. Nevertheless, he was 
not quite bold enough to put his plan into di- 
rect execution, but decided to try first a course 
of strategy. In pursuance of this plan, Mrs. 
x sat nearly petrified with astonishment 
the next morning when she heard her husband 
propose that, as she looked a little run down, 
she should take the children, except Murchy— 
short for Marchison, the professor's eldest— 
and make a visit of a day or two at her moth- 
er's in the country. But if she sat silent, not 
so the little X——-s. Such a shout of approval 
arose from the favored seven at the thought of 
grandma's cake cupboard, and other special de- 
lights, that the parente were fain to cover their 
ears with their hands. And so it was agreed, 
and was acted on; and by twelve o'clock Mrs. 
X——., with moist eyes and a ‘‘Good-by, dear, 
thonghtfal, self-denying John!" was gone. Had 
she seen the exultant war-dance which took place 
in the hall the moment the door was closed be- 
hind her, she might have had doubts as to the 
amount of self-denial, particularly could she have 
followed his steps into his study, where he calm- 
ly sat down to write to her his fears—in a letter 
duted the next day—that Murchison was devel- 
oping strong symptoms of the whooping-congh ; 
that he had sent for old nurse Ellen; and that, 

rhaps, she had better stay at her mother’s till 
it was decided, ete. 

‘¢ And now to business,” quoth the professor, 
as he made his way to the cellar, and inspected 
the amonnt of fuel and the condition of the fur- 
nace. There was coal enough to last for two 
weeks, he calculated, and ten minntes’ work cut 
off the heat from every flue except the one that 
went to the little room directly overhead, up 
which, in the course of half an hour, araging blast 
was pouring. ‘The egg was suspended where the 
heat could reach it on every side, and a large 
thermometer was so placed that its figures could 
be easily read through the glass pane set in the 
door. ‘The professor brought down his bed and 
placed it just where through the pane he could 
watch the thermometer and all in the room, 
while an alarm-clock on the floor by his side 
roused him every hour during the night to shovel 
coal upon the fire. And so two weeks went on, 
during which daily bulletins had gone forth tell- 
ing how Marchy was getting over the whooping- 
cough, and how the professor looked forward to 
having them all at home again. But now trouble, 
like a gloomy cloud, gathered upon the horizon. 
The coal was giving ont, and Murchy retarned 
from the office whither he had been dispatched 
with an order for another ton with the answer 
that the last must be paid for first. What 
could be done? ‘The clothes posts in the yard 
lasted but a little time, and the flooring of the 
back-balcony was soon consumed. The exam- 

le of Palissy the Potter rose before him, and 
e exclaimed, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Marchy, bring 
down the furniture from the attic !” 

Two days after a ring of a peculiarly savage 
character at the door caused the professor's 
heart to Jeap into his mouth. ‘‘Murchy,” he 
said, in a faint tone, ‘‘it is your mother.” And 
so it was. The cat was out of the bag, and the 
one who had untied the bag and let her out was 
Marchy himself. He had written to his brother 
without his father’s knowledge, and had stated, 
**‘ Me and papa are having a jolly lark trying to 
hatch that big egg. We've used up all the coal, 
and the furniture in Bridget’s room, and to-mor- 
row we're going to begin on my room.” 

It may be imagined the state of mind into 
which the communication threw Murchison’s 
mamma; but I leave the reader to fancy her 
state of mind on arriving and finding her worst 
anticipations verified. Her mother had accom- 
panied her, and wife and mother-in-law attacked 
the professor so lustily that the poor man ex- 
claimed, in despair, that they could not have 
cackled more loudly had they laid the egg them- 
selves, 

They were somewhat put ont, however, to 
find that in spite of their eloquence their victim 
was obdurate, for he left them suddenly in one 
of their highest barsts, and disappeared down 
cellar, where they followed jnst in time to see 
the foot-board of the narsery bed disappear into 
the raging flames. 

A compromise was at last effected. Mother- 
in-law agreed to pay for three tons of coal, and 
the professor signed an agreement that the fur- 
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nitnre should not be touched ; and the ladies de- 
parted in high dudgeon, shaking off, as it were, 
the dust from their feet. — 

And now the professor settled himself down 
for another week, though day by day his excite- 
ment increased as the time drew nigh when eéi- 
ther victory or defeat must perch upon his ban- 
ners, The twenty-second night he spent upon 
his knees, not engaged in the mamuer that posi- 
tion would seem to imply. but staring through 
the pane of glass, watching for any indication 
that might beroken life in the shell. Was it 
fancy that, toward morning, he thought he heard 
a sound like that made by workmen chipping 
stone? and could it be that his eyes deceived 
him? for if they had not, the shell had surely 
cracked; nay, while he still stared, incredulous, 
it fell to pieces, and before him stood a live di- 
nornis. To say that the professor was hilarious 
would be to say nothing. He gave a shout that 
fairly startled himself, and caused the newly 
born bird to slowly turn its head and give n pro- 
longed stare, ended, the professor could have 
sworn, by a knowing wink. 

Success had come, and the professor was hila- 
rious; but his hilarity decreased suddenly when 
he saw how the appetite of the bird increased. 
Before it was a week old it would take half a 
bushel of corn a day, and its rate of growth was 
astonishing. Mrs. X———, too, had returned 
home, and apparently the little trip had not im- 
proved her health or her disposition. She had 
lately taken a mathematical turn in her studies, 
and every day at dinner the professor was served 
with a coarse of statistics as to how the amount 
thos far expended on the bird would have par- 
chased two pairs of pantaloons and a pair of shoes 
for each of the boys. As the bird grew, the sta- 
tistics increased so fearfully that the professor 
would have fain filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat, could he have done so in 

uiet. 

And so the days went on; and yet, to say 
truth, the professor himself began to be alarmed 
at the question of expense, for the bird's appetite 
was something amazing. Now, in May, at four 
months of age, it really seemed at times as if it 
would eat him out of house and home. Nothing 
could appease its cravings. That very morning, 
as he had stood in the back-vard, near the kitchen 
door, in his slippered feet, hlacking his boots, the 
bird had sidled up beside him, and had deliber- 
ately swallowed the boot which he had just suc- 


-cessfully polished and laid npon the bench beside 


him. ‘No wonder.” thonght the desponding 
man, ‘‘that the natives of New Zealand called 
these birds Moa; their cry for more! more! is 
ever in my ears. No wonder that the species is 
extinct; doubtless it is because they died of 
starvation, having eaten up every thing.” 

The peculiarities of the bird were becoming by 
this time considerably developed, and afforded to 
the professor an interesting, though at times, as 
we have seen, a painful study. Its personal ap- 
pearance I shall not attempt-to describe, for this 
reason, in all frankness, that it would show to be 
entirely false the desciiption which Cuvier has 
given, and I would not willingly hold up so de- 
serving a man to ridicule. Bat of its peculiari- 
ties I may speak without casting discredit on any 
scientist; and of these the most noted began in 
this way: Early one summer morning, when 
daylight had hardly begun to show its first 
gleams in the eastern sky—it was three by the 
professor’s watch—he himself and the whole 
neighborhood were awakened by a noise which 
could only be compared to the disconnected 
blasts of the engine when a cow is disporting 
herself on the track before it. Without waiting 
to attire himself, he rnshed to the window and 
put out his head. At every window in the 
whole block he saw a similar head, each roused 
by the noise. Looking above him, he saw Mur- 
shioi: his son, and from him came the exultant 
shont, 

‘*Oh, pa, it’s the dinornis trving to crow !” 

Horror of horrors! it was too true. For one 
half hour the bird practiced its newly found ac- 
complishment, and though at the end of the half 
hour it had considerably improved on its first ef- 
fort, yet when the professor came down to break- 
fast he found in his yard a collection of old slip- 
pers, boots, and boot-jacks, which lay thickly scat- 
tered about, while in their midst placidly stood 
the dinornis, calmly making a breakfast over the 
most tender of the missiles. Regularly now dar- 
ing the night, at the hours of twelve and three, 
the bird wonld send forth its dolorous cry, and 
as regularly some neighboring window would go 
open with a smash, and the next instant a crash 
wonld be heard in the vard as the missile struck 
the ground. Four snits had been begun against 
the professor for maintaining a public nuisance. 
A sheriff’s officer sat upon the steps of his front- 
door with a process to serve upon him, and one 
on the area steps, while two straddled the fence 
of the back-yard. But the professor was not 
thus to be caught. He applied himself more 
closely to his studies, and for exercise he peram- 
bulated his house-top. 

Bat alas for the professor! though he exerted 
all his arts, the bird would crow only at the pre- 
scribed hours, and a plan for exhibiting him as a 
crowing phenomenon had to be given up. 

But I must hasten on to my close, and tell the 
final catastrophe. One lovely morning in Sep- 
tember the professor was standing at the back 
nursery window tossing in his arms his youn- 
gest, the baby Darwina, not yet four months old. 
As the weather was balmy, the window was open, 
and the clear air came freshly to him as he stoo:!. 
In the yard was the dinornis, now nine months 
old, and grown to its fall height of twelve feet. 
Seeing his master standing there, the bird moved 
his ungainly body across the inclosure, and stood 
with his head just inside the window. Darwina 
screamed, and her papa, anxious to overcome her 
fears, held her out toward the bird. There was 
a sudden motion forward on the part of the di- 
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nornis, an opening of the mighty beak, a sudden 
gulp, and baby was gone—the dinornis had swal- 
lowed her. ‘Ihe professor stood riveted to the 
spot with horror. Not so his worthy ee 
From the back part of the room she had been a 
witness of the scene. Seizing the heavy fire- 
shovel, she rushed at the bird, and dealt it a blow 
upon the head that felled it as beneath a butch- 
ers cleaver. There lay its ungainly length along 
the groand, lifeless; bat imagine, gentle reader, 
the mother’s feelings when, from the prostrate 
carcass, she heard distinctly an infant's wail. 
The dinornis had an unhealthy habit of swal- 
lowing every thing without mastication, and 
thus it was, no doabt, the case that baby Dar- 
wina was at that moment in its stomach, and 
alive, its slightest ruffle uncrumpled. The 
thought had barely time to pass through the 
mother’s brain ere she seized from the table the 
carving-knife, and rushed frantically to the res- 
cue. ‘The professor roused from his lethargy, 
and was at her side. ‘‘ Give me the knife,” he 
cried; ‘‘a careless cut might ruin the skin so 
that it could not be stuffed.” His state was 
truly remarkable—his devotion to science and 
his love for his child were at variance. At 
times he would brush the perspiration from his 
brow, and cry, ‘‘ Courage, courage; my child; 
help is near!” and then bend more busily to his 
work. But at last, when the bird was finally 
opened, it was too late, for poor little Darwina 
was atiff and cold, and the professor—well, the 
professor put a double row of crape on his hat, 
and went into bankraptcy. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


f buss present is evidently the period to which 
the wise man alluded when he remarked, 
“‘Of making many books there is no end.”’ The 
sight of a New York bookstore, resplendent 
with countless gift books for the holidays—books 
el t in bindings of red, blue, black, brown, 
and green, with gold and silver trimmings; 
books Seka in choice tllustrations of every 
conceivable kind; books for babies, books for 
boys, books for girls, books for cvery body, and 
all printed in such utifully clear type—the 
sight of such a collection as is spread out in our 
large bookstores about Chrietmas-time would 
have bewildered any papa or mamma of fifty or 
even of twenty-five years ago, and made their lit- 
tle folks quite frantic. In those days there was no 
surplus of books even in families who were es- 
teemed comfortably ‘“‘ well off.’ Anew volume 
was occasionally purchased, but usually these 
were of too solid a kind to be comprehended by 
the younger members of the household. A few 
well worn but most carefully preserved books 
for children were the source of never-failing de- 
light. They were read and re-read endicsely. 
ow many can remember the pleasure with 
which they thumbed the rongh y bound and 
coarsely printed (as they would now seem) vol- 
ames of the ‘‘ Parent’s Assistant,’ ‘‘ Evenin 
Entertainments,’’ ‘Temperance Tales,’’ and, 
rhance, an odd volume of the ‘Swiss Family 
binson!’’ or, it may be, some stray novel of 
the stamp of ‘‘ Display,”” by Jane Taylor, had 
crept into the household, and was suffered to 
remain, to the delight of young story-lovers. 
Few indeed were the picture-books; nor would 
the children who are looking for the New-Year's 
ae of 1872 regard them as worth agliance. Yet 
hat old volume of ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Maguaine: 
was a treasure; 80 also ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Picture- 
Book,”’ the ‘‘ People’s Magazine,’’ with its heavy 
wood-cuts, and the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” its 
first story headed by a small, dull picture, which 
ised Saturday night delighted young eyes. If 
by chance New- Year's, or Christmas, or a birth- 
day added some small story-book to the treas- 
ured collection, it was hailed as a prize, and, 
having been carefully covered, was read by each 
child until the contents were pretty thoroughly 
committed to memory. 

Happy children of to-day, for whom ready 
pens continuaily write and skillful A deen 
sketch—for whom the most fascinating tales and 
the most attractive pictures are specially pre- 
pared at each holiday season! The list of chil- 
dren’s books for 1872 is too lengthy for mentioa 
here; but if the young folks can coax their 
elders into bookstores about this time, the at- 
tractive volumes will make their own appeal to 
the eye. 





Jean Ingelow’s name is generally mispro- 
nounced in this country. The g is soft, as in 
Angelo. ; 





The Emperor Napoleon and the Empress keep 
neither carriage nor horses of their own, bat bire 
them for excursions. Napolcon has renounced 
the idea of remaining at Chiselhurst, for which 
he was to pay a rent of $6000 a year; but having 
heard that the popeeree could get more for it, 
and being unwilling to incur an obligation, he is 
looking out for a villa in or near London. 





During the year in which occurred the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales—1868—about 1500 
girls in Great Britaln received fhe name of Alex- 
andra, and nearly 3000 boys were registered Al- 
bert Edward.. The Albert Alexanders were also 
numcrous, and the birth registers for the period 
abound in other indications as to the interest 
taken in the young couple at the time. The fol- 
lowing are «omc of the combinations that were 
then conferred as pcrsoncl names: Regina Alex- 
andra, Prince Albert Edvard, Alberta Alexandra, 
Alexander Albert, Alesandre Victoria, Alexander 
Denmark, ete. 





When the water wes recently cut off so sud- 
denly in Boston on acconrnt of the formation of 
ice, the milkmen heard t complaint from 
their customers because of the unnatural thick- 
ness of the milk. They comforted them with 
assurance that the thing should rot happen 
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The titles and honors of the Prince of Wales 
are thus recounted in the books of history of 
the ee peerage: Albert Edward, Princ’ of 
Wales, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coba 
and Gotha, Great Steward of Scotlan.., Duke o 
Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, 
and Dublin, Baron of Renfrew and Lord of the 
Islea, Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
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India, Knight of the Elephant of Denmark 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, and a eral in 
the British army. The Prince is a Knight of tho 
Garter. The patronage of twenty-nine church 
livings is invested in him, chiefly as the owner 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, and he appoints the 
pectore of the Episcopal Establishment accord- 
ngly. 


The Grand Duke went to Lowell to visit the 
factories. When he reached the City of 8pin- 
dles, and disembarked from the train, it was 
with a careless, casy jait, with his hands in his 
Pecees and apparently entirely unconscious of 

he crowd that was looking for him. His non- 
chalance had the effect of turning attention from 
him, and the deceived epectators did not know 
until he had passed that they had looked upon 
a prince. 
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The art gallerics of New York present unusual 
attractions at this holiday season. 





St. Petersburg has about the popalsycn of 
Philadelphia; Moscow about that of Brooklyn. 


During the act 1870, 3705 ‘parcels were re- 
ceived at the Smithsonian Institution for per- 
sone fn this country, the Institution having re- 
ceived 5182 articles for ite own collection. 
There were also transmitted to foreign coun- 
trics through the Smithsonian 1805 packages, 
containing many thousand articles. The French 
and German war has doubtless diminisbed the 
number of packages and scientific EL HCe MORE 
which have been received during 1 








A petition signed by three thousand Brook- 
lyn ladies was recently presented to the Board 
of Aldermen, asking for a better observance of 
the Sabbath by the closing of saloons and stores 
on that day. 





Whatever views one may hold upon the much- 
mooted question of drinking wine, we think no 
lady who Se and thoughtfully con- 
siders the matter would be willing to add the 
least iota to the too often overwhelming temp- 
tations which mect every young man while mak- 
ing his New-Year’s calls. If courtesy requires 
the gentleman to drink the glass of wine offered 
by some lady friend at each house visited, or if 
he fancies courtesy requires this, his calla must 
be few, or the evening hours will show an 
unsteady step, a dalled brain, rude conduct, and 
often helpless intoxication. Even if you be- 
Heve there is no harm fn using wine on ordi- 
nary occasions, will not every lady make New- 
Year's Day a special exception? Do not offer 
to the voung man who offers to you the con- 
gratulations of the season that which may bring 
him to harm and d Lot your hospitality 
be apparent in other things. Spread as.dainty a 
table as you please; Jet there be no lack of good 
things to eat; and a cup of hot coffee or choco- 
late, offered with graceful attention, will be ac- 
ceptable to any guest. It is in the power of the 
ladies of our large cities, by simply refraining to 
offer the wine-gilass to their guests on New- 
Year's, to save from ruin many a young man. 
The etiquette which demands that any one, for 
courtesy’s sake, should drink onc glase after an- 
other during’ the socialities of the first day of 
the year, should be abandoned by all well-wish- 
ers of society. 





In England the Christmas festivitics used to 
take place in the hall, which was really the 
most important part of the old Saxon house. 
Avocabulary of the fifteenth centary enumerates 
as the ordinary furniture of the hall: ‘‘ A board, 
a trestle, a banker, a dorser, a natte (table- 
cloth), a table dormant, a basin, a laver, fire.on 
a hearth, a brand or torch, a Yule-block, an 
andiron, tonga, a pair of bellows, wood for the 
fire, a long scttle, a chair, a bench, a stool, a 
cushion, and a screen.”’ 





Prince Albert, the consort of Queen Victoria, 
died on the 14th of December, 1961, after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. Three days before his 
death he expressed the belief that he should not 
recover; bat as he continued without specially 
unfavorable symptoms, the Qucen took a drive 
on the 18th without any {dea of danger. On 
her return his limbs were cold, and he was not 
expected to survive the night. Congestion of 
the lungs set in, and he expired on the evening 
of the next day, having retained his senses to 
the latest moment of his life. 





Warwick Castle, which has been injured irrep- 
arably by fire, was one of the most magnificent 
of the feudal fortresses of England—tndeed, 
was almost the only great baron'al stronghold 
which was in a really good state of preservation. 
It was used as a family residen:e by the Earl 
of Warwick, who was born in 1818, and suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1858. The building was 
situated on a steep acclivity be.ween the town 
of Warwick and the river Avon. Tradition and 
history state that Warwick Castle was founded 
by Ethelfleda, daughter: of King Alfred. The 
castle contained a fine collection of paintings 
and other works of art, which have been mostly 
destroyed by the fire. 





Placarded in the post-office of a Vermont vil- 
lage is the following notice: 


My wife, Mary Miller, having deceived me in re- 

to her age before marriage, claiming to be 26 

only when she was 82, with teeth badly decayed, 

while I am not 22 with ectly eound teeth, therc- 
fore I will pay no debts of her oe 


L. H. x Cavurorm. 
mark. 


The Queen of Holland has climbed up Vesu- 
vius in a sedan-chair. There is a royal road to 
some things—if not to learning. 


The following marriage notice is clipped from 
a Texas paper: 


Married, on the let inetant, by early candletight, 
at the wigwam of the bride, in the town of Mason, 
Mason County, Texas, by James M. Hunter, Esq., pre 
siding justice of said county, Sefor Robert Gardner, 
of the Republic of Mexico, to Misa Amy Perryman, o 
the renowned tribe of Seminole Indians, and one of 
the few followers of the noted chief Wild-Cat. Quite 
a number of gueata were present to witneva the two 
loving hearts blended together, and partake of the 
magnificent preparations that were supplied for the 
entertainment, which would have done honor to the 


royal lodges of the proudest chi 
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Hats and Bonnets for Young and Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1~7. 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet ror Etprerty Lapy. This bonnet is made of gray vel- 
vet, and is trimmed with an ostrich feather of the same color and gray gros 
grain ribbon. A scarf of black figured tulle and lace an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, on the back of the bonnet, falls on both sides, and is tied under the 
chin. A ruche of white crape is set inside of the bonnet. Cut the frame first 
of a double layer of stiff lace from Figs. 53 and 54, Supplement, each in one 
piece. Arrange the crown, Fig. 54, in pleats, as indicated on the pattern, and 
join it, according to the corresponding figures, with the rim, which has pre- 
viously been sewed up from 29 to 30, and wired on the edge as indicated on 
the pattern. Bind the frame with silk, cover it smoothly with velvet, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The cluster of bows on the left side of the bon- 
net covers the seam 
made by sewing on 
short ends of tulle ee ae 
trimmed with lace wl 
and long hanging 
gros grain ribbons. 

Figs. 2 and 3.— 
Gray Ferr Har 
For Youre Lapy. 
This hat, which 
Fig. 3 shows with- 
out the trimming, 
is. trimmed | with 
folds of gray gros 
grain and black 
lace. On the back 
of the hat is a scarf 
of black figured 
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Fig. 1.—Hoop ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 Years o_p.—FRronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTIL, Figs. 48-52. 


tulle and lace, white ostrich feathers, and long drooping white heron 
feathers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Brack Smx Fercr Hat ror Younae Lapy. This 
hat is finished on the edge with a binding and roll of black velvet. The 
remaining trimming is formed by two rows of gathered black lace, the 
seam of which is covered by a roll of velvet, ostrich feathers, bows and 
ends of vélvet ribbon, and a long spray of leaves with berries. Fig. 5 
shows the hat untrimmed. 

Figs. 6 and 7,—Biack Vetvet Bonnet with Heron FEeatHers. 
The trimming for this bonnet consists of black lace, black gros grain 
bows and strings, and white ostrich and heron feathers. A white ruche 
is set inside the front. Fig. 7 shows the 
frame for the bonnet. 


Cloth and Satin Slipper. 
See illustrations on page 4. 

Tuts red satin slipper is ornamented with 
aren embroidery of gray cloth and 
red saddler’s silk. The inside of the slipper 
is thinly wadded, and lined with red cash- 
mere lining. ‘The trimming for the slipper ~~. 
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<==, Hoop ror Girt From 11 To 13 Years op. 
SSS For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Key Pocket.—-[See illustration on page 4.) 


Tuts key pocket is made of brown silk, and is ornamented in half-polka stitch 
embroidery with silk in two shades of brown. ‘he inside of the pocket is 
wadded, and lined with brown silk. Cut two pieces of brown silk from Fig. 
31, Supplement, and on one of these work the embroidery as shown by the illus- 
tration and indicated on the pattern, Baste the other piece of silk on wadding 
which has previously been laid between soft net and quilted, together with the 
latter, in diamonds. ‘Then baste the material on the lining, run the edges to- 
gether, fold down the piece along the dotted lines given, and overhand the side 
edges together from 54 to 53 on 53-and from 56 to 55 on 55. Edge the pocket 
on the outer edge with brown silk cord, and on the middle of the flap fasten a 
button and an elastic cord loop four inches and a half long, which serve to close 


the pocket. ; ° 
2 Embroidered Foot- 

Pie alt stool, Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on page 4 
Tus pretty foot- 
stool is furnished with 
a cover on the upper 
surface. ‘The bolster 
for the cushion is four- 
cornered, three inches 
high, eighteen inches 
and a half wide, and 
twelve inches long; it 
is covered on the up- 
per surface with white 
fur, on the under sur- 
face with enameled 
cloth, and on the outer 
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Fig. 2.—Hoop ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS oLp.—BAcK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 48-52. 


edge with a puffing of dark red plush. The cover consists of two parts, 
and is worked in plush and gobelin embroidery with red worsted in two 


Fig. 50. The embroidery on both parts of the cover is worked in the 
design given by Fig. 85, Supplement ; the leaves, stems, and vines in plush 
stitch with tapestry worsted in the lighter shade, and the foundation in 
Gobelin stitch with fine zephyr worsted in a darker shade. Figs. 2 and 
3 show the manner of working these stitches. To make the plush stitch 


of the canvas, take up two Aorizontal threads, and, finally, work a half 
cross stitch from right to left (see arrow-head on 
Fig. 2). After working the design figures cut 
open the loops and clip the figures of the design. 
A design figure worked in this manner is shown 
in full size on Fig. 4. Work the gobelin stitch 
for the foundation in crosswise rows, each on one 
thread of the canvas, always passing over two 


thread (see Fig. 3). The darker worsted may 
also be used for the design figures, and the light- 
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shades, lined with white fur, and trimmed with fur strips as shown by - 


first form a loop with the working thread ; then, passing over two threads | 


- 


vertical threads and taking up one horizontal . 


er worsted for the foundation, if desired. Sew 


consists of two pinked strips and a bow of Nig. 5.—Buack Fert _ Fig. 1.—Bonnet ror ELperty Lapy. Fig. 7.—Frame For the embroidered pieces, lined with fur, on the - 
satin and cloth. The nolodammatle of braids BF heat TRIMMING. For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 68 and 84. Bownet, Fic, 6. Cushion as shown by Fig. 1, and set on the 


of twine. 


Embroidered Spectacle Case. 
See illustrations on page 4. 


Tus spectacle case, consisting of two parts that slide into each other, is made of 
card-board covered with brown silk. The outer part is ornamented with velvet ap- 
plication edged with gold cord, and trimmed with embroidery of brown saddler’s silk 
and gold thread. Cut, first, of card-board one piece from Fig. 55, Supplement, leaving 
an extra edge one-fifth of an inch wide on one side. Cover this piece on the imner 
side with glazed paper, and close it in a ring, pasting one side one-fifth of an inch wide 
on the other side. Cut of silk one piece also from Fig. 55, and for the soufflet cut 
of a double layer of silk one piece from Fig. 56, Supplement. Sew on the silk the 
velvet figure, which is cut in one piece as indicated on Fig. 55, Supplement, and 
ornamented in 
point Russe and 
satin. stitch, em- 
broidery as shown 
by the illustration 
arid indicated on 
the - pattern.— 
Paste the silk 
cover on the card- 
board, in doing 
which fasten the 
souflet at the 
same timeaccord- 
ing to the corre- 
sponding figures. 
Cover the edges 
of the material at 
the top and bot- 
tom of the case 
with fine cord. 
The inner part of 
the case, which is 
designed to hold 
the spectacles, is 
made similar to 
the outer part, 
only, to enable it 
to slide into the 
latter, it is - cnt 
two-fifths of an 
inch. narrower, 
and is not em- 
broidered. In 
joining on the 
soufflet fasten on 
a ribbon loop 
at the same 
time, which 
SA serves for a 
MM, handle. 





Fig. 2.—Grary Fett Hat ror Youno Lapy. 
(See Fig. 3.) 






































Fig. 3.—Gray 
Fett Hat 
WITHOUT ‘TRIMMING. 


[See Fig. 5.] 


Fig. 4.—Briack Feit Hart For YouNG Lapy, 


. trimming as shown by the same illustration. 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 


O doubt, taking people exactly as they are, dropping in upon the ménage, getting 
® peep at the arcana, is the best way of studying a family, or any particular wom- 
an of it. A Frenchman was once asked to dinner, with an assurance from his host 
that he would not make a stranger of him. ‘‘ But I beg you will make a stranger 
of me,” said the wily Frenchman, who doubtless calculated that, in the latter capaci- 
ty, he would have the best chance of a good dinner. The fine old Oriental notion 
of taking your salt with a man no longer belongs to a set dinner. <A dinner is ordi- 
narily a matter of social barter or diplomacy; but if you take a chance family meal 
with a man and his 
people, you at once es- . Sf 
tablish kindly and inti- \ 
mate relations with ' 
him. If you have a 
tutored eye, you may 
read so much of char- 
acter and habits in this 
kind of intercourse— 
infinitely more than at 
parties. Youwill know 
more of a person by 
a little fireside inter- 
course than by casual 
meetings at parties for 
years together. You 
may talk of the perils 
of young men when 
they come up to town ; 
but there is no better 
safeguard than giving 
such young fellows the 


associations of home 
and sweet woman. %. 
Parents make an im- 


mense mistake in tak- 
ing too severely mone- 
tary a view of a young 
fellow’s prospects. I 
never knew a young 
fellow under so ever a 
dun cloud who, 
with purpose and 
ability, could not 
work out his way 
into the sunlight. 
Better a long en- 
gagement or an 
early marriage 
than many 
other evils, 










































Fig. 6.—Betack VELVET BONNET wiTH HERON 
| Featurns.—([Seé Fig. 7. ] 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


gf Deer exquisite vaporous evening dress is made 
of white tulle and Malines lace, trimmed 
with zinnias of rich, bright colors, with dark 
leaves, which have the effect of the warm tints 
of autumn leaves, and produce a striking effect 
among the clouds of tulle. The trained skirt is 
puffed all the way to the waist, and trimmed 
with a deep flounce. The over-skirt is of plain 
tulle, edged with Malines lace headed with a 
puff, and is caught up with zinnias so as to form 
diamond puffs. A long trailing spray of dahlias 
loops it at one side. Low putfed waist, edged 
round the neck with zinnias, and short sleeves. 
A coronet of the same flowers encircles the 
head, and a single zinnia is set on the crown. 
Necklace of gold pend- 
ants. White kid gloves 
and slippers. 








PARIS MODES. 


[From our Own 
CoRRESPONDENT. } 


[ILL it come? 
Will it stay 
where itis? Such are 
the questions which 
the Parisians ask each 
other daily concerning 
the National Asseimn- 
bly, and which those 
best informed also an- 
swer daily in inverse 
directions. It is very 
true that M. Thiers 
desires the Assembly 
. to sit in Paris; it is 
also very true that the 
Assembly does not de- 
sire it; and none the 
less true, if I may 
credit private advices, 
that it will remain at 
Versailles. The mob 
knows the way too well 
to the Palais Bourbon. 
It is true that it also 
knows the way to Ver- 
sailles; but at least it 
has only been there 
once, and since then 
Fort Mont Valérien 
has been built, which 
renders this way less 
easy and secure. 
ccording to all 
papa therefore, 
aris will continue be- 
—reft of the Assembly. 
It is none the less ani- 
mated and brilliant for 
want of the parlia- 
mentary sessions; for 
the deputies, minis- 
ters, and officials of all 
kinds live in Paris, 
though they sit at Ver- 
sailles. Hitherto the 
reunions have been 
limited to a few official 
dinners. If there is 
dancing, it will be non- 
officially. The ruling 
powers are neither of 
the age nor taste to 
relish dancing, and 
think rightly that this 
diversion would ill 
comport with the pres- 
ent state of affairs. 
Besides the ceremoni- 
ous dinners, M. Thiers 
always has one or more 
functionaries at his ta- 
ble. He talks during 
the meal with the brill- 
iancy and frankness 
for which he is re- 
nowned; then, when 
dinner is over, he calls 
his guests around him, 
makes them sit by his 
side on the sofa, puts a 
few direct and studied 
questions to them, and 
_ then — falls asleep. 
Meanwhile Madame 
Thiers dozes on one 
side of the chimney- 
piece, enveloped in an 
ample burnous; and 
her sister, Mademoi- 
selle Dosne, who ney- 
er quits her, follows 
her example on the other side. The evenings 
at President Thiers’s are not very gay, there- 
fore; but gayety is not what we need just now: 
what we need is to work, to arm ourselves, 
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and to stand ready to profit by the contingencies 


that can not fail to arise in Europe, now that ra- 


pacity and ambition seem let loose on this un-’ 


happy continent. No one doubts for an instant 
that thé military law, making soldiers of all the 
people, will be passed as soon as the Assembly 
‘meets. The deputies are nearly all assembled 
already at Paris. | : . 

' Those who sulk at the great city, those who 
are afraid, and those who are nothing, and wish 
to be nothing there, continue to linger in the 
country. But chateau life has wholly changed its 
character during the last two years. Formerly 


what was called chateau life was a perpetual mas- 


querade, in which the disguises were changed 
three or four times a day. 
guests arrayed themselves in a peasant dress; 
for hunting, in a musketeer dress; for dinner, 


For breakfast, the 








in a historical costume; and for the evening 
dance, in a toilette that partook of all these 
three styles. Every lady, on her arrival, was 
followed by fifteen trunks, each as large as a bag- 
gage wagon, apart from the packages which were 
sent her daily from Paris by the reigning milli- 
ners and dress-makers. Now life at the chateaux 
is simply family life, with the addition of a few 
intimate friends, without show, without historical 
costumes, and, above all, without balls. The la- 
dies’ trunks are filled with fine tapestry patterns 
and materials for knitting and fancy-work, in- 
stead of extravagant costumes; and the few 
toilettes that are there are just enough to enable 
the wearers to dress decorously, and even well, 
for nothing in the world could persuade a French- 
woman to look dowdy. The preparations for a 
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ually elegant, are of silk and cashmere, with a | 


silk skirt and cashmere over-skirt, embroidered 
color on color; and lastly, suits made entirely 
of woolen fabrics. Fringed stuffs, with woven 
bands, are generally chosen. This band is cut 
lengthwise of the goods, and is fringed out. It 
is used as a border for the different pieces of the 
suit—skirt, over-skirt, waist, and paletot. The 
dress-makers, however, not content with this 
stereotyped trimming, vary it effectively with 
black velvet bands of different lengths. 

At the risk of betraying national secrets to 
foreigners, I will say that preparations are on 
foot for a great revolution in our cotton manufac- 
tories in March. They are busy in making flow- 
ered chintzes in large patterns for next summer's 
dresses, copied from the stuffs worn in the reign 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


| country visit are summed up, without exception, 


in dresses of dark colors—prune, cypress green, 
slate, golden-brown—all very simple, it is true, 
but so graceful! Forced to be grave, to find 
sombre effects, and, in a word, to renounce extrav- 
agance, Parisian taste surpasses itself this year 


in delicate and ingenious combinations; it will- 


ingly adopted uniformity of colors, while vary- 
ing the light and shade by diversity of fabrics, 
thus combining silk with wool, velvet with silk 
and wool, and velvet with satin. Then suddenly 
changing its tactics, it set to work to combine 
opposite colors: tea-rose with bright pink, white 
with black, blue with gray or pale pink, and vi- 
olet with the delicate pink of the-Bengal rose. 
These decided colors are employed simultaneous- 
ly to the best advantage in tulle dresses, where 
they blend in a vaporous cloud which softens the 
contrast. . 
Suits still continue to be worn in the daytime. 
They are subdivided into three classes: the rich- 


_est are of satin and velvet; the next, which are 


of Louis XVI., with all the improvements in 


printing and dyeing that have been made since’ 


that epoch. We may be sure of seeing marvel- 
ous fabrics at a marvelously low price. These 
chintzes will be cut in the fashion of Marie An- 
toinette’s time, with ruches and flounces, sleeves 
reaching to the elbow, and open waists with large 
pleats in the back, and worn with pleated fichus 
of fine white linen, and black velvet necklaces 
scalloped with gold. This kind of manufacture, 
which was timidly attempted two years ago, re- 
mained confined within a very small and select 
circle. .The great success which it obtained 
therein would naturally have resulted in its uni- 
versal propagation last year; but in March we 
had something else to do than to manufacture 
chintzes, and the enterprise was delayed a year. 
But, thanks to French designers and manufac- 
turers, we shall lose nothing by waiting. 

The work on the Grand Opera is actively 
pushed. ‘The Palace of the Legion of Honor is 
rising from its ruins, and may be finished by next 
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summer. ‘lhe burned theatres and houses in 
the vicinity of the Chateau d’Eau have also been 
built, it is said by a financial company, who ask 
no other compensation from the city than the 
privileges pertaining to the theatres rebuilt. The 
public buildings alone, the Tuileries, Héte] de 
Ville, Ministére des Finances, Conseil d’Etat, 
etc., display their blackened walls, open to the 
day. A wicked wag asked the other day, ‘‘What 
is the use of rebuilding the Conseil d’Etat, since 
there is no councilor of state; the Tuileries, since 
there is no king ; and the Ministére des Finances, 
since there is no money ?” 

The execution of the Communists Ferré, Ros- 
sel, and a wretched soldier of the 49th Line, who 
had deserted and attempted to assassinate one 
of his superiors, took place yesterday. It may 

be said of Rossel that 

he was condemned and 
wept by all France. 

He at least was not 

one of the savage vag- 

abonds that burned 

Paris and inaugurated 

the second reign of 

terror: he had neither 
plundered, burned, nor 
assassinated. Butalas! 
his very honesty ren- 
' dered his crime more 
inexcusable. In the 
face of the enemy he 

did the enemy’s work 

by firing on the gov- 

ernment and the army 
of his country — he, 

a soldier! In spite, 

therefore, of the mor- 
- bid indulgence which 

criminals inspire in 

Fyance, it was impos- 

sible to save him, or 

even to commate his 
unishment. He met 
is death in a way to 
excite universal sym- 
pathy—with bumility 
and simplicity—while 

Ferré struck theatrical 

ses by his side; he 
declared that his com- 
rades could not have 
acted otherwise than 
they did, and only ful- 
filled their duty in con- 
demning him to death, 
and asked Colonel 

Merlin, the president 

of the council of war 

by which he was tried, 
to receive his adieux, 

A Protestant clergy- 

man—his mother, Ma- 

dame Roscel, was an 

Englishwoman — ac- 

companied him to the 

place of execution. 

M. Thiers shut himself 

up in his room the 

whole day, refusing to © 
see any one, and heart- 
broken at having been 
unable conscientious] 

to save this edesiniel, 
who, above all in the 

Commune, deserved 

his sympathy. 
EMMELINE RaxyMOND. 





TABLEAUX. 


ABLEAUX are 
most effective, if 
well managed and care- 
fully rehearsed; the 
make large deman 
on the wardrobes of the 
performers, but, well 
done, they quite repa 
a little trouble. A 
_Btage, slightly raised 
and separated by a 
sort of proscenium or 
by heavy curtains, is 
necessary ; between the 
audience and the actors 
stretch tightly a screen 
of coarse green gauze, 
light from the sides 
an below (lights from 
above throw such ugly 
shadows), and behind 
; _ the figures be sure to 
ae have a dark, dull back- 
ground, either of cur- 
oo . tains, screens, orscenes. 
In cases where real effects are desired, the lime 
light will be found.a most desirable adjunct. 
No talking can be allowed; but music is most 
useful if appropriate, and choruses, behind the 
scenes would in some cases materially heighten 
the effect. Foot-lights can always be managed 
thus: either by tin lamps with candles in them 
(thick wax are best), or by leading off a pipe 
from the meter, and laying it with burners along 
the front of the stage and up the two sides. A 
common stop-cock cau easily be soldered into the 
pipes, and the gas thus raised or lowered. The 
fullowing are good scenes to illustrate: Re- 
becca’s Visit to Rowena (“ Ivanhoe”) ; Ivanhoe at 
the feet of Rowena after the ‘Tournament; the 
Lady of the Lake looking after the Knight of 
Snowdon ; Balcony Scene, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ;" 
Garden Scene from ‘‘ Faust ;" Death of Joan of 
Arc; Charlotte Corday or Madame Roland in 
the Tumbril on the Way to Execution; the Peri 
at the Gate of Paradise; the Veiled Prophet ; 
the Farewell of the Lovers (“Fire Worshipers’’) ; 
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’rospero regarding Miranda and Ferdinand ; 
Stacy Queen of Scots refusing to sign; King 
(.arles’s Farewell to his Children. Realization 
4: the following pictures: ‘* Ophelia,” ‘‘ Black 
srunswicker,” ** Huguenot” (Millais), ‘‘ Broken 
Vows” (Calderon). ‘* Marie Antoinette going to 
Ieath” (Paul Delaroche), ‘‘ Fortunes” (George 
Leslie), etc. 

Now 18 THE TimE To Renew.— Either of 
Hainess'’s and that Best of Magazines, THE 
PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL, sent a year for 
$5 00; and Marswatv’s splendid Engraving 
of WaSHINGTON sent to all who send 10 cts. ex- 
tra for mailing. Address, at once, S. R. WELLS, 
38) Broadway, N. ¥.—[Com. ] 
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EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mus. Mary O. Lewis, of Tremont, Westches- 
ter County, N. ¥., reports her personal earnings, 
by stitching only, with a Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine, as follows: Earned in 29 months, $7800; 
average per month, $269; per day, $10 76; 
earned in one day of 18 hours, $30; earned in 
one month, $350, an average per day of Sl4; 
earned in 12 months, $3745, averaging per day 
$12 50. She has used the sewing machine 17 
years, and is now, and was during that time, in 
robust health. —[Com. } 


oer 


SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


Lapres who use cosmetic to beautify the skin should 
alvvays be very careful to use nothing but the very best 
reparations, Geo. W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” 
has been im use for over twenty years, daring which 
- time it has been nsed by over a million ladies, and in 
every instance given entire satisfaction. For beaatify- 
ing the skin it is far superior to any preparation 
the world. Sold at all druggists every where. Depot, 
& Gold St., N. ¥.—[{Com.] 


SS 


Hair renewed, baldness checked, the scalp 
made clean and white, by the use of Hall's Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com. ] 

Sg —— 


Tue Youtu’s Comwpanton.—A paper for the School- 
house as well as for the Family. One of tne best 
‘ Readers” published.—[Com.} 
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Danpnrvurr can be removed by the use of Burnett's 
Cocoaine; algo Irritation of the Scalp.— {Com.} 














Coryixso Wirrt..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterne may be traneferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. Thie 

fn 


the meaus of the newly-in- 


heel {a equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadenlers yenerally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


a 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ne BAD COLD,” “A BAD COUGH,” “A SORE 
THROAT:” Consumption! What is the Cause, 
Prevention, and Cure of Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
&c.? Can they be successfully treated without medi- 
cines? Fo? all the best information on the whole 
subject, a8 to how and what to do, see JANUARY 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—80 cents, or $8 
a year. Address S. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


i [J R - Popular 


Prices. 


BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner Fulton St. 
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ADAME VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 
DER for the Complexion is pronounced to be 








’ the most wonderful beautifier of the skin ever before 


known. Its harmleasness is guaranteed by the best 
medical men in New York. $1 Package lasts two 
months. Sold by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broadway, 
N.Y. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


H A Rk HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 


areas NOW THE FASHION. 
ches long, weight 2X oz., only $5. 

28 inches long, weight 24 0z., otily $6. 

80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 

82 inches long, we ght 8 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. Vv PECKHAM, 

Broadway, near Amity St., and 
951 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 


B 
: y mall oe receipt of color and price, or by ex- 





H. M ACY. 


Don’t fall to look throu 
gh our stock of 
wher oy ae HOLIDAY GOODS. 
argest assortment i Go 
ever shown a he rin Saves ao 
gnt Large Stores connected. 
M4TH STREET & 6TH AVENUE. R. H. MACY. 


LUNDBORGS: 











BEST IN THE WORLD. | 


_———————— a a een a 
A Great Offer, — HORACE WATERS, 

Loses £0 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
will dispose of Une Hundred Pianos, Mr.opEoys, and 
Orcans, of 8ix first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, PUBING THIS 
soxtu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or guarterly installments. 


GAME OF NUMBERS.—™ new, Popu- 


lar, & Instructive 
GAME sent are for 40 cts. ibe 








he T Liberal discount to 
rade. ED. WRIGHT & CO., Springfield, Vt 


deanna 


HALPLICS BAZAR. 


COLGATE & 00-5 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 


Zephyr, Saxony Xxarns, and all materials for 
needle-work. Also, @uipure and Point Lace 
work finished, sid ull materiais tor making the 
aam2. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 818 BKOADWAY, N. ¥. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
in every variety. 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y,, 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
thia country. 

SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON. 











THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin.. 


It overcomes objections constantly made by those 
using other pina. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more thickneasee of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly incloeed 
and secu and can not become loosened except by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins packed In a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 
Address T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 
599 Broadway, New York. 


GLYCERINE CARE. 


Rawo.te’s Totter Gryoretng Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawou.e, 











| Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 
Ro Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great Wrat- 


zen Gun Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
err, &c., bought or traded for. Agents :canted. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


Will offer during this Month 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


NECKWEAR, 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
HOUSE COATS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


As well as every style, quality, and size of 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
SUSPENDERS, &c., 


Including the Celebrated 


P. L. Aubert’s 
KID & DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Those desiring Elegant Goods at 


POPULAR PRICES 


will find them at 


637 - Broadway - 637 


STEINWAY SONS’ 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 

World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 

The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instrnments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated piankats. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a truly “‘ world-wide” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to and all parts of 
the civilized world they are sought to be imitated 


by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is the most ectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that ‘fh: 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Sremway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
standing longer in tune and betng more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the hest mate- 
riala and most Bp rong swore manety will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

cw Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a4 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CURLS {—Curliqne will curl 
} ) « straight hair in soft, 
» luxuriant curls the first application 
>» (without injury), and will remain in 
& curl 5 days. Sent by mail for 2 cts. 
= a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 
Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 


Parkman, Ohio. 








A ror tor Wanted.—Agents make more money at | 


work sor us taan ut anything que: Pane tree. 
cher, Portiand. Maine. 


Uo ae ee ee ee eg ee 
For firat-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Agtis. 
$990) Address U. 8. PLANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 


'}. Strwaon & Co., Pine Art Pv 
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THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


i, NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur de 
d@'hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the popu- 
| {} lar White Bordered Eau du Nil, are now ready and for sale at all the princi 
Ay \\ = ory stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in 
“1. widths and new designs of black bordering. 

Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Fleaant Parisian Stationery 
; Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &., 
—S &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 
Willard Felt & Co., New Yerk (Sole Importers). 


a] station- 
he diferent 


Geo. H. Reay, New York. 


[January 6, L872. 
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C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortincut of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season ; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes. 
502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


a OLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS. 
We are offering a choice aclection of 
SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN SACQUES. 
RUSSIAN SABLE MUFFS AND BOAS. 
SILVER FOX MUFFS; SEAL, ASTRAKHAN, 
ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTEN, AND CHIN- 
CHILLA MUFFS, BOAS, AND SETS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SEAL CAPS AND 
TURBANS. 
Also, a Fine Stock of 
BLACK AND WHITE BEAR, WHITE AND GRAY 
WOLF, FOX, ANGOLA, AND SEAL 
SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE KUBES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


—— 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
Will offer the balance of their stock in 
RICH PARIS RECEPTION, 
WALKING COSTUMES, 
AND EVENING DRESSES, 
EMBROIDERED OVERDRESSES, 
POLONAISES, 
VELVET ANDO CLOTH CLOAKS, 
EMBD AND BRAIDED HOUSE JACKETS, 
&c., &. 

The above forming the most elabcrate and costly im- 
portation of GAIt TS of PARIS PRODUCTION 
ever before exhibited in this market, and will be sold 

AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
to cloge the season. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE AND SMOKING JACKETS, 
in Velveteen, Cloth, and other materials, 








Robes de Chambre, Cardi Jackets, Kid, Dogskin, 
Castor, and Plush-lined Gloves, Fancy Scarfs, aaa 
Cravats, Muff Plain and Embroidered Shi 
Fronts, Linen and Muslin Shirts, Collars, and Cuifis, 


Buckakin Underwear, in great variety, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


H INRICHS, 
(Late Werckmeister’s), 
81 PARK PLACE, 
Northwest Corner of Church St. (up stairs), N. Y. 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
— HOLIDAY FANCY GOODS :—— 
TOYS, CHINA, PARIAN, GLASSWARE, BRONZES, 
CLOCES, JARDINIERES, LAMPS, &c., 
ARE NOW ON VIEW. 
Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon. 


ween) THEA-NECTAR 
Me ware & IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 

with the Green-Tea Flaver. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale ovly by the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pactfic Tea Co., 8 
ChurehSt., N.Y. P.O, Box 5506. 
Send Jor The a-Nectar Cyremar. 





‘Health, Economy, Good Living, 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Cornrxives’ 
“OK AND Youne HouszKrerae eae 
larged in all its departments, and very han 
bound ; price $1 50. Pinterleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional receipts bctween eve two leaves of the 
buok), $2 25. A Complete Housel Guide, and the 





standard book for all culinary and household alere 
table preern could be made. For gale by all book- 
al a can, 8T Park Row, New York. 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
E spenees Pa H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


The interleaved edition iz expectally conunended to 
sellers. t by mail on receipt of price. 
Solicited by MIUNN & CO., 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Expenses paid. . d, Me. 
9754 LON T' Ei—HBoree and outfit furnish 
G Address 





attention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
Tompson, BiuELow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 
Publishers of Scientific Amert- 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
ee ee, eee ee 
$4 Horse and carriage furnished. 
NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


JANUARY 6, 1872. ] 
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and over 
and 
ee iy:@ @ 4,000 Columns@® 
Your Family; oe 
Interesting, @ ® Best Reading @ 
Instructive, \ (as muchas is contained in over 100 & < 
Trustworthy; Se Dollar Books) supplied in the W 





2m BEST 
= CHEAPEST 


6 Good Reading 
& Yourself 














@ City, 
€ Village, 
For 


Country ;* 
Ee Farm, 
& Garden, 
Household. 


& For Chiidren 3; for Youth 3 
, Jor Fathers ; for Mothers 5 
Esp for House - keepers; for 
~ Gardeners; fur Farmers; 





Stock BRaisers;: for Bee- 
Keepers 3 jor Mechanics 3 





for Merchants; for Proe 


| fessional Mien; jor amy 
e& one in City, Village, or Country, The 
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o ‘rculturst 


@.... and highly approved by the , 
largest circle of subscribers to any 
similar Journal in the world; and 
everywhere recognized as the 

® Standard Authority in 
America for Agricultural and Horti- 


© cultural information. For 1872, the © 


Thirty-First 
Amnual Volume 





(begiuning now) will give over 
$123,000 worth of Fine - 
Engravings, and over 
& 1000 Large Columns 
of the Choicest Beading, 
prepared by many practical, intel- 
ligent Men and Women, who know 


what they write about, from much 
experience and observation. 


& The & 
& are 80 Plain,so Practical, 


and so Varied, that it is impos- & 
& sible for any man, woman, or child, 
to read a volume without getting 
many hiuts that will eacla be 
‘ worth and pay back more than 
Ge whole year’s cost. 
- CHEAP.—The immense cir- 
ee culation so divides the expense that 
Gee the paper is furnished at about the 














Instruction 
and Informativua 
















Gi cost of the printing paper.— 


, “ry ita © 
) Wear.—it will Pay Well. 
TERMS: $1.50 year; four & 








4 ea 


. for $12; twenty or more subscribers, 
Yaa only $1 cach, 

N. B.— American Agriculturiet and 
Hearth and Home sent for $4 a year. 





@ Begin Now with Volume 31. 


ORANGE JUDD & co., @ 
@ EpItors AND PROPRIETORS, 
6000060 

ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 





245 Broapwar, N. Y. © 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


a A A ee ee 


6000060 
Only $4 & 
for 


@ 335,000 Worth® 


of choice 


Engravings, @& 




















American Agriculturist and Hearth and 
& 1 Home during a single year, and both 
may Ore went to one adiress for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & C0., 


SS’ 245 Broadway, New York, 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the moat 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dice who uee them say that they are worth their weight 
ld. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week, of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

ay cores and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 2 

Local and traveling 

Samples and terms, 





nts wanted every where. 

th full directions for use, sent 
on receipt of 50 centa. Orders by mail receive 

prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -G 
@a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Ja the 0.8 
Wheeler @ Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Singer - =. 32.50 65.40 
Wilsen Shuttle =. 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is searcely any difference in the eost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

APFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing @ Co., personally appeared before 
me. nud made oath that the xbovo prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Cireulars published in the United States and 

land under the corporace names of the Companies manu- 
facturing sald machines. FRED. SMIT 


Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The Wiison Srwire MacHrnes are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 
© No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





HARRIS'Inproved 
HEMMER & BINDER, 
with new Blind Stitch Guide. 
Wechallengo the world. Fits 
Ss Ss Sany machine. Dces 9 kinds 
a work; homs 2ways; binds4 
Sam. Ways: makes French fold, umbrella and linen seams. 
> b IND stitches cut bind, tarring both edges. 
5) Pays tts cos: in ONE DAY. 
“= Ao, Int. Fair, 1871. Increases capacity of $00 ma- 
chine \%, Sent free on receipt of price. State the kind of ma- 
chine you wish itfor. Greatinducementsto the trade. Address 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE 31.50, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up cilnbs. Our answer Js, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
ft, with full directions, uate a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
-81'& 38 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 







Highest award at 












Send for Circular. 


¥ WKLEY, i nat) ING aCHINE 
PDS OEE AON NN = 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Sen foarCirevlar end Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns ie to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
Theve patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economicul ever pro- 
duced in this country, and #o arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as {ar as powsible every form 
of extrav e in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue wil) be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gontlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profeaaion, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresemaker in the United States. What Worth 
ia to Paris, Moechcowitz is to New York—the highcet 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
bave carefully prepared a catalogue of 98 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. ‘ From this coreiogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every oeebeen and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure: for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On seceps of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any free of 
ch In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable penne, both of which are offered to sub- 
ecribers tor Hurper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of theese Preenianns, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premfums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of sddDg much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nead the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Kiliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points, It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whoee strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different o ons, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, » ete., { 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every deacription of sewing is reduced from a 
oo af houra to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufactarer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladics, Misees, Bore, and Children, of all and 
sizes. He furnishes al] the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Tlustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 
BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD, 


A monthly magazine. Each number contains twen- 
ty-four pages of beautiful new music and original read- 
ing-matter. $20 worth of music tn every volume. Only 
$1 a year, with elegant premiums for clube. Specimen 
copies, containing a large amount of choice music, and 
full particulars, sent on receipt of 10c. Catalogue of 
music sent free. S. Brarnarnp's Sons, Cleveland, O. 








$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s § 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of & 


‘Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ovena,which he cannot cure, | 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cte 











TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Macaznex, One Year...... $4 00 
Harren’s Werkiy, One Year...... 
Hagrxr's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s MaGazine, Hagper’s Werk ty, and Harrer’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for 37 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrex ty, or 
Bazag will be supplied gratis for ever Club of Five 
SopsonipEns at $4 00 each, in one remiltance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 2 cents a vear, for the Wrraiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexry or Bazar, to prepny the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maaazinr commence with the 
Numbers for Jane and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volnmes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subecriber’s address is te be changed, 
both the old and new one muet be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loes to 
the sender. 


Trams For AnveRtieine 1« Harper's Perropioats, 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Pace, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 % per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Eccellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, inc!i:d'ng DAY'S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BARD, enabling every performer to traneposs the key 
withvut eliyhtest dificulty. 

Also, wzw srries of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Fall particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES~— cnt free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THE Baer IX THE 
WOBLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instruments of the class. 


Every purchaber may be eure that he ts obtaining, in 
proportion to tls size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrument which tt ie practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the largest variety in the coun- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 
postpaid. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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CURLS! cazee- 
8 Magio Compounp 


will instantly Curl the straightest bair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 
in every case, or money refunded. 
Price 25 cents per package, postpaid, 
~“or8for50 centa. Address 

E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Masa. 


Books are the best Presents, 





Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pusiisnrn pr HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rougsrr Aris W1L1.- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evxeut A.Dvuroxinox. New and Kn keadition. 141 
TNustrations. Elegant Small dto, Cloth, gilt edges, 
S Half Calf, $5 60; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 





PAUL DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
Sort aa Hilastrated. S vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
each. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 

der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle. —My Apingt 

Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. By Jacos Asnorr. I)lustrated. 
8 vole. ready. Heat. —Light.— Water and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ John Halifax." Illustrated. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By the An- 
thor of “John Halifax." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Groreiana 
M. Craix. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HOLME'’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a 0 
Support and Comfort for the d. Edited by Joun 
aa Hoimz, D.D. New tion. 4to, Cluth, 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Deacrip- 
tive History of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Globe. By Exvisée Reotvs. With 234 Maps and Il- 
lustrations, and 28 Page Maps printed in Colors. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun 8. C. Auvorr. Elegantly Illus- 
trated. S8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Margy E. Dewey. With Frunt- 
isplece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 0. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON THE TRAINING OF THE 
YOUNG. Gentle Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young. A Book for the Parents of 
Young Children. By Jacos Agsport. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 7. 


ROBERTSON'’S LIFE, LETTERS, SERMONS, AND 
ADDRESSES. Complete in 2 vols. Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol.; Half Calf, $3 25 
per vol. 

DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F. O. Monrre. 
Beau Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 

t, $1 75. 


ROUND THE WORLD. Bya Boy. Edited by Sam- 
vet Sutixs. Jllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Wo- 
man’s Worth and Worthlessnese: the Complement 
to “A New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamizron. 
18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MARCY'’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Rawvo.rn B. Manoy, U.S. A... 
Author of the “ Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘ Thirty Years of 
Army Life on the Border,” &. Illustrated. 3#2mo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


ACES FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales. By 
aya Maoke. Tranelated. Illustrated. 129mo, Cloth, 


$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 26. 
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Out of 320 Calls last year, the Misses Slopsy were positively assured by 3:8 Gentlemen that their Personal 
Charms alone were a sufficient inducement to rally hosts of friends around them, and that the addition of 
acrcnmen was a gross innovation, worthy of no consideration in comparison to the duty friends owed to 

ends. 
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TREASURES OF MEMORY. | 


MARMADUKE. “I say, Brown, Adams has given me all the Towns of England to write 
out. Tell us where Exeter comes, will yer?” ned 

LAUNCELOT (who has a wonderful ae of sound). ‘‘ Why, we learnt ’em all in Class 
il one day: Devonshire, Exeter, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
¢ ut o-, 9 
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Youne Lapy (very pretty, but very stupid—archly). ‘‘ Now, Duke, do tell me who is this Mary Powell? 
Is she very, very pretty?” , 
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In consequence of which, the Misses Slopsy, fully convinced of the sincerity of their numerous admirers, 
cauragcounly adopt the principle of Dispensing with all Refreshments; and calmly await the result of the 
sXpernment. , ; 
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HOPEFUL STUDY . 
FOR THE RECTOR, WHO HAS BEBN MORALIZING ON THE WICKEDNESS OF SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


“Ves, I make a Point of never Using our own Horses ar Carriages on Sunday. When we Dine out on 
that Day we always Hire.” 
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’ "AFTER THE BALL. 


Foxp AND Expectant FaTuer. ‘‘ Now tell me, dear, what you caught.” 
Lovety Davucuter. “I canghé the Grand Duke Looking at me |” 
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5 to Act of Congress; in the YVeay.1871, by Harper &Brothers, in the. Office 





SINGLE COPIES TAN 
[ $3.00 PER YEAR. in ADY 


of the Librarian of Congress, al Washington. 
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LADIES’ -AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—{Sex Pace 18.] 
Fig. 1.—Scit ror Girt rrom 5 To 15 Years otp (witu Cut Paper Parrery). 


Fig. 2.— Dinner Duress. Fig. 8.—Evening Dress. 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Suit for Girl from 6 to 15 Years old, with Doudble-breasted Sacque, Postilion Bas Apron-front Over-Skirt, and Undor-Skirt, in eleven Siaés, from 22 to 82 Inches, Bust Measure, 
-~ vont, Prepaid, by Matl, on Receipt ‘of Trwanty.five Cents.) 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—SciT FoR GIRL FROM 5 To 15 YEARS 
OLD (wiTH CUT Paper Pattern). This pretty 
suit, which consists of aoe = 

ili ue, apron-front over-skirt, and un- 
aie ete. of blue cloth. The under- 
skirt is trimmed with a kilt pleating of the ma- 
terial. The over-skirt and basque are trimmed 
with fringe. The collar and cuffs of the sacque 
are faced with chinchilla fur, for which velvet 

ituted. 
me Coat graded to fit girls from five to 
fifteen years old, in eleven sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches, bust measure. To take this, pass a tape 
measure straight around the body, under the 
arms, drawing it moderately tight. No other 


measure is needed. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


'T'1s pattern comprises four articles—double- 
iircnsied sacque: postilion basque, apron-front 
over-skirt, and under-skirt. 

Dovus.xE-BREASTED Sacque.—This pattern is 
in five pieces—front, back, collar, sleeve, and cuff. 
The fronts are fitted with extra width, the right 
overlapping the left. The back is cut with a 
seam in the middle, which is left open below the 
waist. The neck is high in the back, and is 
fitted with a collar with a seam in the middle, 
and turned over to meet the lapels which are 
turned back on the front. Plain coat sleeve, 
finished at the wrist with a small cuff. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, to take up 
the VV at the neck, to turn back the lapels and 
turn down the collar, and to sew on the but- 
tons and cut the batton-holes, and also the size 
and shape of the under part of the sleeves. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the back of the armhole, aud hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed, in this pattern and the postilion 
basque, for the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arm, and a quarter of an inch for all the 

others. Baste up the garment, and try it on 
wrong side out before sewing, and if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 

PostiLion Basque.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and sleeve. ‘he basque is 
high in the neck, and closed down the front with 
buttons and button-holes, The fronts are fitted 
with one dart on each side and cross basque 
seams. ‘The neck is finished with acord. The 
back is fitted closely to the figure with a seam in 
the middle. The extra width at the seams un- 
der the arms and on the back at the waist line is 
laid in a box-pleat, turning underneath. ‘The coat 
sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole in the man- 
ner described for the double-breasted sacque. 
The perforations show where to baste the seams 
on the shoulder and under the arm, to take up 
the darts in front, the cross basque seams, and 
the size and shape of the under part of the sleeve. 
Put the pattern together by the notches, and 
baste up and try on as above described. If the 
sleeves are too long or short, take from or add 
an equal quantity at the top and bottom, keep- 
ing the same shape. 

APRON-FRONT OVER-SKipT.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, side gore, full back breadth, 
and piece for the length of the tape. Only half 
the pattern is given. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of 
the cloth, to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gore, with the edge 
that has the single notch laid on the edge of the 
goods. The three perforations in the side gore 
show where to lay the two pleats, one overlap- 
ping the other, and turning upward. The per- 
foration in the middle of the back shows where 
to sew on the tape to drape the back. One end 
of the tape is sewed to the middle of the belt, 
and the other is tacked to the single perforation 
in the back of the skirt. The front gore is left 
plain, while the side gore and back breadth are 
gathered and sewed to the belt. 

UnpER -Sxirt. — This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and full back breadth. 
Only half the pattern is given. Cut the front 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth, to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore, with the 
edge that has the single notch laid on the edge 
of the goods. A straight and a bias edge will 
thus come together. Cut two breadths like the 
pattern given of the full breadth. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches. The front gore is 
sewed to the belt plain; the side gores are laid 
in small pleats, and the back breadth is gathered. 
‘The kilt pleating on the bottom of the skirt is 
four inches deep for a child five years old. An 
inch is added for each size, making fourteen 
inches for a girl of fifteen. If the skirt is too 
long or short, take from or add to the bottom, 
keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for whole 
suit for girl five years old, 614 yards. 

Seven-eighths ofa yard are added for each vear. 

Fringe for trimming, 21¢ yards. 

Buttons for sacque and basque, 12. 

Fig. 2.—D.isner Dress. Dress of leaf brown 
satin, trimmed with a very deep flounce, lined 
with pink satin and laid in large pleats, with the 
heading falling back to show the pink lining. 
Over-skirt trimmed with fringe and ruches lined 
with pink satin, Jow-necked basque-waist of 
leaf brown satin, and pink satin vest. Short 
pink satin sleeves, Pleated mull chemise Russe. 
Roses in the )air. 

ig. 3.—Eventna Dress. Dress of blue 
gauze, trimmed with flounces of the material. 
‘Trained over-skirt and low waist of the same 
material, with long hanging sleeves fastened to 
the folds of the over-skirt with blue ribbon bows. 
Blue ribbon in the hair. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1872. 

THE ILLUSTRATED MIGHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENT furnished gratuitously with the 
present Number contains the conclusion 
of FarJEon’s brilliant Christmas Story, 
“ BLADE-O-Grass ; “THE HANCOCK 
SECRET,” an Illustrated Story by Mrs. 
E. Lynn Linton; the “ BACHELORS’ 
CHRISTMAS DINNER,” a piquant humor- 
ous illustration, by Epwin A. ABBEY ; 
and other interesting matter. 

‘THE Publishers would call attention to 
the series of Literary and Pictorial Sur- 
PLEMENTS issued gratuitously with Har- 
PER’S Bazar, and containing brilliant 
Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the most 
eminent writers of Europe and America, 
with splendid illustrations from the pen- 
cils of distinguished artists.. The Bazar, 
with its tasteful fashions, graphic pictures, 
and sparkling literature, is confessedly 
the fullest, as well as the most entertain- 
ing and practically useful, Family Journal 
in the country. 








Ia Cut Paper Patterns of the Girl's Suit, tl- 
lustrated on our first page, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

ern Our next Supplement Number urll con- 
tain a rich variely of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladies’ Winter Dresses and Wrap- 
pings ; Children’s Dresses; Fancy Articles, etc. 





REPUBLICANS ABROAD. 


OCIAL equality and simplicity of life and 
manners are generally supposed to be 
cardinal elements of the republican charac- 
ter. However much these excellent prin- 
ciples may garnish his talk and give flavor 
to his actions at home, they can seldom be 
detected as influencing in the slightest de- 
gree the life and discourse of the American 
abroad. 

Our countrymen and country-women are 
recognizable certainly every where in Eu- 
rope on their perpetual move from the banks 
of the Thames to the falls of the Nile; but, 
we are ashamed to say, it is not by their 
rigid conformity to republican opinions and 
manners, but their affectation of aristocratic 
pomp and sentiment. Now the mock-Cesar 
of France has had his purple so rudely torn 
from his shoulders by the rough hands of 
Germany, there may be “none so poor to do 
him reverence ;” but it is notorious that the 
Americans in Europe were the readiest to 
flutter admiringly about the glitter of Na- 
POLEON the Third while in the fullness of his 
false glory. It is said that he often enu- 
merated the Parisian Americans among the 
stanchest advocates of the empire, with an 
expression on his lips of a condescending 
compliment to their judicious sense of good 
government; but who can doubt that it was 
echoed by an inward laugh of scorn at the 
republican partisans of his rotten dominion f 

Aristocratic Europe, indeed, does not rec- 
ognize the American traveler, ordinarily, by 
any contrast he may present by his peculiar 
nationality to ita opinions, manners, and cus- 
toms. He is rather noticeable by his aban- 
donment of the principles of the political and 
social creeds of his own country, and his 
ready acceptance of what he finds abroad the 
most divergent from them. The American 
republican is often thus, like most proselytes, 
apparently more of a believer in his new faith 
than the old established worshipers. He is 
easy to recognize by his free admiration of 
all the symbols of domination, his eagerness 
to be received and known among the aristo- 
cratic classes, and his determination, by self- 
assertion and show of wealth, to avoid all 
chance of passing undistinguished among 
the throng of ordinary travelers. 

There are none so eager for an experience 
of court life as our people abroad. An Amer- 
ican plenipotentiary confessed that the most 
arduous function of his mission was to satis- 
fy the numerous claims of his countrymen to 
the honor of bowing down before Majesty. 
All the absurd formalities of lace, ruffles, 
impracticable long swords, and bag-wigs, 
crouching in and backing out, with the at- 
tendant expense of time and money, are no 
obstacles to the importunate desire of citizen 
John Smith to bend himself before a throne 
with a live emperor, king, or queen upon it. 

It is often said in Germany that none but 
princes and fools travel in a first-class rail- 
way carriage. Americans might be added, 
were it necessary, to make a subdivision of 
the last comprehensive clause of the propo- 
sition. There is, in fact, no distinction be- 


‘world that soft September day. 


tween the first and second class carriages, 
except that the one is lined with broadcloth 
and the other with appropriate plush, for 
which princes and f—first-class American 


travelers pay a considerable increase of price. 


American ladies are universally flattered 
abroad with the remark that they dress 
better than the Parisian dames themselves. 
They «accept complacently the equivocal 
compliment, and do their best to deserve it. 
“‘Equivocal compliment,” however, is hard- 
ly the term to apply to what is, in reality, in 
the mouth of all persons of prudent and ju- 
dicious taste, a rebuke of the overdress and 
expensive habits of our too showy dames. 
American women have the reputation in Eu- 
rope of having corrupted even corrupt Paris 
by their inordinate love for costly finery; 
and there is not a place on the Continent, 
however retired, where our country-women 
are not recognized by their flaunting and ex- 
pensive attire. 

In all the hotels throughout Europe the 
citizens of our great republic compete with 
princes and grand dukes for the possession 
of the finest apartments, and so surpass them 
in their ordinary expenses that it is no lon- 
ger said of the prodigal traveler that he 
spends money like an English milor or a 
Russian count, but like an American. The 
London Daily News, while chuckling over 
the fact that the misfortune of Paris has be- 
come the opportunity of London, calculates 
upon the probability of a large additional 
influx into the English metropolis of Amer- 
ican families, whose “ability,” it says, “to 
drive up the rents of houses is well known.” 
This seems the only suggestion awakened in 
the mind of the English editor by the prob- 
able arrival in London of our fellow-citizens. 
The American ability to drive up prices, and 
inclination to indulge in all kinds of showy 
expense, seem just now to be deemed in En- 
rope the grand characteristics of our nation. 
If social equality and simplicity of manners 
are essential to republicanism, we fear that 
our countrymen, however good citizens they 
may be at home, are hardly entitled to be 
called republicans abroad. 
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Y DEAR SETH,—When you go to Eu- 
rope do not forget the Tyrol. It is one 
of the must picturesque and romantic of 
countries, as you may infer from Longfel- 
low’s “Hyperion.” Of course I think of it as 
it was many years ago; but as it then seem- 
ed as if it had been essentially unchanged 
for centuries, I do not suppose that you 
would find a region very different from that 
Iremember. Yet a certain beautiful Jew- 
ess, dark-eyed, and with a rich Oriental dusk 
in her complexion, and who staid at the 
hotel at Gmitinden, I fancy that you would 
hardly see. She was not more than eighteen 
years old, and she must be older now, or 
time has treated her much more kindly than 
the young man who, with the kindly sym- 
pathy of youth, communicated to her his 
admiration (of the scenery) in very meagre 
German. She was traveling with her par- 
ents, and we had been fellow-travelers in 
steamer and diligence for several days, until 
we had made very amiable acquaintance. 
We stopped at Gmtinden for a day or two. 
O happy day or two! how perfectly remem- 
bered! how infinitely far away! The little 
village, with the church tower like the min- 
aret of a mosque, is built upon the shore 
gently sloping to the lake, the Traunsee— 
unless I associate the little lake with the 
wrong village. It was September, and the 
moon was full. All day I strolled about 
looking at the placid, picturesque scenery, 
and at the Traunstein, the bare, perpendicu- 
lar cliff of rock that rose from the lake upon 
the farther shore. There were little boats 
with sails and other little boats with oars 
upon the water, but not so many of them as 
to disturb the sense of romantic solitude. 
The world seemed to be a very beantiful 
Home and 
old friends seemed as remote as that day it- 
self now seems. There were no cares, no 
fears. The fullness of youth and of health 
subdued every thing to itself; and as I re- 
call that sunshine, forever vanished, there 
was a Sabbath repose over the whole scene. 
It has sometimes occurred to me that if the 
Jewish maiden of the age of eighteen had not 
been my traveling companion for some time, 
the day upon the shore of the Traunsee would 
not have been quite so beautiful at the time, 
nor 8o delicately outlined in my memory. 
We see landscapes with our feelings as much 
as with our eyes; and the beauty—is it in 
the scene, or in ourselves? At tea, just as I 
was handing the broad-and-butter to the 
Jewish maiden, her mother said to me that 
they were going out upon the lake in the 
evening to hear the eche, and that they 
would be very happy if I would go. The 
daughter, as she took a large piece of bread- 
and-butter, looked at me and smiled. It 
seemed to me the loveliest day I had ever 
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known, and the most beautiful of all possi- 
ble worlds. I assented so eagerly that the 
Jewish maiden, as she helped herself to the 
sausage of the country, looked at me again, 
and once more smiled. We were not to go 
until if was quite evening, and when the 
moon should have risen. 

Going upon calm water by moonlight in a 
boat is one of the oldest but forever freshest 
passages of romance. I never think of it, or 
read of it in song or story, without recalling 
my enthusiastic traveling companion of 
those European days, who had just gradu- 
ated at the theological school, and had come 
out to Europe to see the world before quit- 
ting it for the care of a secluded parish 
among the hills. He had been in Venice, 
and we were comparing our recollections of 
that city. As he proceeded he kindled him- 
self. ‘Oh, it is enchanting!’ he exclaimed. 
“Does this poor earth afford any happiness 
80 exquisite as that of floating about the 
moon-lit canala of Venice in a gondola with 
the head of a virtuous woman whom you 
love upon your shoulder?” It was a dream 
only—a fancy. Theologicus was thinking 
of that farmer’s daughter beyond the occan 
to whom his heart was given, and who has 
been for many a year the minister's wife 
among the hills. 

The evening was like the day, but more 
delightful. The moon was high above the 
Traunstein as we pushed from the shore, 
and, talking gayly, we glided toward the 
centre of the lake. The lights of the village 
as we receded looked like stars setting. We 
heard the ringing of a distant bell and the 
sound of singing. The peace and the beau- 
ty were so profound that our conversation 
flagged, and at last stopped altogether. As 
We moved on all sounds but the low beat of 
the oars diedaway. At last that, too, quietly 
ceased.’ We were in the middle of the lake, 
alone upon the placid water. Then the boat- 
man put a bugle to his mouth, and turned 
toward the smooth face of the vast cliff of 
the Traunstein, and played clearly a melan- 
choly air. He stopped, and we waited in 
rapt silence. After a few moments the same 
melancholy air was played back to us from 
the mountain-side in tones infinitely more 
delicate and aerial—“ the horns of elf-land 
faintly blowing.” It was the most perfect, 
the most wonderful of echoes. 

How long ago it was! yet how vivid the 
recollection is, as if I had been in the boat 
last night, and had heard that fairy music! 
It was a dream of romance so perfect that I 
wondered how it would end. Then I heard 
the Jewish maiden saying to her mother, 
“Didst thou bring the bread-and-butter ?” 
Her hunger was that of youth and health, 
and rowing upon the water by night gives 
such an appetite! Again the boatman played, 
and again in silence we awaited the exqui- 
site response. Nymphs from Claude Lor- 
raine’s landscapes, imprisoned in the mount- 
ain, might so have sung their sorrows to the 
moon—so tenderly plaintive, so hopelees of 
reply. Then slowly rowing away, the boat- 
man played his bugle as we receded, and 
fainter and farther the soft refrain returned. 
I listened and listened ; and I hear that echo 
still, as if even now it came back to me from 
the Traunstein, although that boatman plays 
the bugle no more, and the Jewish maiden— 
whom I never again saw—doubtless butters 
bread for beloved grandchildren. 

For many a day after I left the Traunsee 
and the Tyrol I was curiously attracted by 
every legend describing echoes. One I re- 
member in a strange old book at Nuremberg. 
A party of satyrs rollicking through the 
woods descried a nymph, and chased her. 
Like Daphne she fled affrighted, and they 
swiftly pursued. Seeing a huge precipice, she 


‘instinctively flew toward it, hoping for some 


shelter, for some chance of succor in her ex- 
tremity. But as she came near to it her 
strength was spent, and she began to falter. 
Seeing her, as they believed, surely in their 
power, the burly satyrs raised a brutal shout 
of triumph. But scarcely was it ended when 
an answering shout from the cliff, as if a le- 
gion of evil sprites were hidden there and 
waiting, brought the brutish crew to a stand, 
and gazing at each other in terror, and be- 
lieving that they were taken in a snare, they 
turned and fled from the echo of their own 
voices, and the nymph was saved. 

It is long since that evening upon the 
Traunsee; yet how often I am reminded of 
that wonderful echo of the Traunstein! and 
in the most unexpected manner! In our 
greater journey than that through the Tyr- 
ol we are perpetually hearing echoes, dear 
Seth, until sometimes the air seems to be 
full of their music, heard or unheard—for it 
is of this music that Keats’s line is true, 
‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 

sweeter.” 
Benevolens sent me yesterday his annual 
Christmas gift, for I know not what gener- 
osity impels him to remember me every year 
at this happy time. Opening the package, 
I found all the poems of the year. It was 
like having an aviary fully stocked sent to 
my winter chamber. It made the sun shine 
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and the flowers bloom at New-Year’s. When 
I saw the pretty volumes scattered about my 
room they seemed to be so many twittering 
and chirping songsters conspiring to baftle 
winter and Jack Frost. And so in the even- 
ing, lighting my gas and dropping the heavy 
curtains over the window, and cracking the 
soft coal in the grate to make a brighter 
blaze, I seated myself and opened the first 
of the books that I touched. 

In a few moments I seemed to be hearing 
echoes. For although the verses were fresh- 
ly written and the book was new, my mind 
was full now of a strain of Chaucer, now of 
a melody of Herrick, now of a quirk of Cow- 
ley, now of the rich imagery of Keats, now 
of the subtilty of Browning. 
another and another of the pretty volumes, 
but they played back to me Wordsworth or 
Byron or Tennyson, as the Traunstein played 
back the bugle melodies of the boatman. I 
did not quarrel with the great Traunstein 
upon that September evening because it 
played no ditties of ite own. The echoed 
music was delightful, and enough. Nor on 
this winter evening did I quarrel with the 
little Traunsteins because they echoed back 


. another music than their own. As an artist 


working at a great picture constantly studies 
it reflected in a little hand-mirror, sure that 
he shall 80 perceive exactly its effect, I seem, 
in these pretty volumes—these little echoing 
hand-mirrors—to see more truly the beauty 
of the masters whom they reflect. 

Yet has that Traunstein music and moon- 
light bewitehed mef For I was looking 
over the wonderfal photographs of fish 
which Professor Piscator took last summer, 
and in the seulp, the Spanish mackerel, the 
halibut, the skate, yes, and in the shark, I 
saw, to my amazement, the shadowy images, 
the deep-sea echoes, so to say, of some of our 
most respected and eminent fellow-citizens. 
If I should address a certain grave merchant 
as Monsieur Mackerel, he would treat me 
with grave disdain. And yet were the mer- 
chant’s face a tune which I could play to 
the Traunstein, that faithfaol mountain would 
play me back a Spanish mackerel. If I 
should refer to a distinguished statesman as 
Senator Shark, I could hope for no votes 
from his party friends if I should run for 
alderman, and yet I am confident that if the 
honorable gentleman should look over the 
side of a ship at sea, the little fish would 
glide in terror away, sure that they had seen 
a shark surveying them, or, at least, that 
some huge mirror had passed above them in 
which they saw a shark reflected. 

It is a world of echoes, then, and we need 
not play bugles to hear them. When I see 
Una, that young girl who—I will confess it— 
is more beautiful than the Jewish maiden, 
and watch her gentle and patient ways, and 
feel the soothing charm of her pure pres- 
ence; when I see her unspoiled by flattery, 
yet full of bright gayety and sweetness; 
without affectation, yet with natural supe- 
riority; visiting the widow and the father- 
less with a balm in her word and her way 
for every affliction—I seem to hear a sweet 
pong; and it is the echo of the first Christ- 
mas benediction of the angels, “ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” And, dear Seth, 
as all roads lead to Rome, so all sermons end 
in the same improvement. Ifthe young poets 
and Una, and the merchant and the Sena- 
tor, are all echoes; if, like the Traunstein, 
we must echo whether we will or not, yet, 
unlike the Traunstein, we can choose what 
melodies we will reproduce. We may re- 
peat the coarse chorus of the satyrs, or the 
Christmas hymn of Bethlehem. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ SUITS. 


HE suit illustrated on our first page, and of 

which a pattern is given, represents the jaun- 
ty street costumes worn by girls from five to fif- 
teen years old. Girls under twelve years wear 
skirts of the length shown in the picture, disclos- 
ing an inch or two of white stocking above the 
high boots, while misses just in their teens wear 
skirts reaching to the ankle; and herein consists 
the main difference in their attire. The skirt is 
simply gored, and kilt pleating is the trimming 
most popular at this season. ‘The upper skirt is 
merely a matter of measurement, having a short 
apron front, with longer side and back breadths 
caught up to be slightly bouffant. The trim- 
ming of this skirt is usually a bias band of silk 
or velvet, with fringe or a ruffle on the edge. 
The waist is a short basque, with but one dart 
in front; the back is formed of two pieces joined 
by a seam down the middle, in which postilion 
pleating is added below the waist. Side forms 
are dispensed with in girls’ dresses, as they have 
a womanly look, and all the slope required by 
undeveloped figures can be given in the seams 
under the arms and down the back. The basque 
is edged with trimming like that on the upper 
skirt, and sometimes a vest is outlined by a band 
or folds. Button-holes, with buttons—moulds 
covered with the fabric of the trimming—are 
down the front. A standing frill of pleated 
muslin or Valenciennes lace is basted inside the 
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neck of the dress and around the wrists of the 
coat sleeves. White folded lawn ties, edged 
with lace, are also worn by young misses. 

The graceful paletot is of thick tricot beaver 
cloth of dark color, or of black velvet or velvet- 
een. Cashmere is not in favor for these gar- 
ments. Berlin-made sacques, shaped like our 
model, are shown in nut brown, black, navy blue, 
and deep green cloth, lightly wrought with em- 
broidery or soutache, or bound with black velvet 
or a fold and fringe. These were $20 at the be- 
ginning of the season, but are reduced to $12 or 
$15. Black velvet sacques of the same fashion, 
bordered with Astrakhan or ermine, are now 
sold for $25 or $80. Such wraps are worn with 
suits of any color, and it is now the exception 
rather than the rule to see the paletot of the ma- 
terial of the dress. 

The quiet dark colors in vogue for ladies’ 
dresses are adopted for children, and it is al- 
ready an unusual thing for girls to wear bright 
green or red dresses in the street, as they did 
formerly. These dark serviceable colors are 
commended because they are warm-looking and 
do not fade or show soil easily. The navy blue 
suits that have been the special fancy of os 
girls for two or three seasons are now rivaled by 
those of myrtle green and plum-color. Soft 
twilled fabrics, such as serge, merino, and satine, 
are chosen in these colors. All-wool serges, fine, 
soft, and flexible, are sold for $1 a yard. Satines 
of choice shades range from 65 cents to $1 ; these 

are only commended when of the finest 
quality, as low-priced satines are poor fabrics, 
attractive at first by their lustrous surface, but 
this soon wears off, and leaves a flimsy base that 
looks shabby, and has very little warmth. A 
few cashmeres of light quality but of choice col- 
ors are shown for $1 50 a yard, and thick sub- 
stantial merinoes of serviceable plum, gray, blue, 
and brown shades are $!. The repped goods, 
snch as poplin and velours, that ladies have aban- 
doned, are purchased at low prices for children 
and misses. Real Irish poplins, of Pim’s best 
make, as silky on one side as the other, are sold 
for $2, and silk-and-wool velours or épingeline, 
only repped on one side, are $1 25 a yard. Very 
retty dresses are also made of the low-priced 
silks, with black grounds and bright cherry, blue, 
or green stripes. ‘These silks are from 75 cents 
to $1 a yard, and should be trimmed with bias 
ruffles and pipings of the color of the stripe. 

Plaid suits still remain the popular school at- 
tire, but the gay tartans of many hues have been 
replaced by fancy plaids of sombre colors, such 
as dark green, blue, or brown broken plaids with 
black, and occasionally a bar of orange or white. 
The Forty-second plaid of mixed blue and green 
is the only tartan now considered stylish. 

A pretty wrap, often worn with plaid suits, is 
a loose sacque and talma cape. e trimming 
is wool fringe of the colors of the plaid, with 
each twisted strand almost as thick as a lady's 
finger. Plaid pohonaiwes over black silk or al- 
paca skirts are also worn by young girls. A 
stylish sait, worn by a slender, graceful girl of 
thirteen, has a black silk skirt reaching to the 
ankle, and covered as far as is visible with kilt 
pleating; the over-skirt of Forty-second plaid is 
shaped like that of which we give a pattern this 
week, and edged with twisted fringe; the waist is 
a simple basque ; the wrap a paletot of blue beaver 
bound with black velvet; the hat a dark blue 
felt Tyrolean, with blue and green game feathers 
in the band. The long light hair hangs in two 
plaits of three tresses, and a seal-skin boa and 
muff complete the toilette. 

Seal-skin sacques and turbans, like those worn 
by ladies, are the wrappings people of wealth pro- 
vide for girls from ten to fifteen years old. The 
price is from $60 to $80. White cony sacques 
are now made in larger sizes than those offered 
early in the season, and are worn by girls of ten. 
They cost from $8 to $18. “Long sacques of © 
black velvet, confined by gay sash ribbons, and 
walking coats of cashmere or poplin, make tiny 
little girls comfortable. Black silk-finished vel- 
veteen sacques, prettily braided, are sold for $10. 

For evening  obetae light pink and blue silks 
are prettily made up, with crape ruffles and over- 
skirts of crape. A Christmas dress for a young 
girl is two skirts of blue and white striped silk, 
with a basque of pale blue velvet trimmed with 
white passementerie and Valenciennes lace. A 
stylish over dress to be worn with silk slips is of 
white Swies maslin, and has more the appear- 
ance of an apron than a polonaise. It is of the 
princesse shape, with waist and skirt in one, 
fastens behind, has a half-low square neck and 
antique sleeves (coat shape, cut off at the elbows), 
and is bordered with a single pleating, or elee a 
row of Valenciennes lace. 

Much flowing hair slightly crimped, cut off 
straight, without straggling ends, and a single 
plaited tress hanging down the middle and tied 
with ribbon, is the fashionable coiffure for the de- 
moiselles under consideration. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
Boys from five to ten years old wear a most 


‘comfortable, tasteful, and, indeed, picturesque 


suit in the street. It consists of the King Will- 
iam overcoat, the Tyrolese hat with tiny scarlet 
feathers, buttoned Polish boots, and long scarlet 
stockings. ‘The overcoat is a long, easy-fitting 
sack, with a large round cape falling below the 
elbow. The cloth is either dark blae or Lincoln 
green. Wide black braid for binding, and a sin- 
gle row doubled and following the edge of the 
garment, is the simple trimming. The Tyrolean 
hat is of soft felt the color of the overcoat; the 
high sloping crown is sunken at the top, or else 
the tip is fastened down to the left side; the 
brim is turned up all around, and the wide band 
of repped ribbon has a scarlet wing stuck in it. 
The stockings of scarlet merino, gloves of scarlet 
cloth, and pebbled morocco boots buttoned over 
the ankle complete all that is visible of this 
jaunty costume. 


__ HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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The house suit worn by boys of this age has 
the knee- breeches, vest, and jacket illustrated 
in the Bazar last spring. Black velveteen is 
used for quite small boys, and blue, gray, and 
green cloth for larger ones. An imported suit 
of Lyons black velvet for a boy of five years is 
braided, & la militaire, with thick black braid or 
jacket and pants, and has a low-rolled collar to 
show the vest beneath. This costs $40. Vel- 
veteen suits, similarly made, range from @14 to 
$17; brown and blue cloth suits for boys from 
four to nine years old are shown ready made for 
$17 or $18. 

The long-popular kilt skirts still commend 
themselves as warm, comfortable garments for 
boys wearing petticoats. A variety of these is 
supplied to wear with a jacket of black velveteen. 
They are made of dark blue, brown, green, or 
gray cloth of light quality; the pleats all turn 
one way, and are so deeply folded and pressed 
that they remain flat and smooth; a space in 
front is left without pleats, and ornamented by 
three black rosettes. ‘They are also made of the 
matelassé plaids that have the appearance of 
being quilted. Kilt suits entirely of cloth cost 
from $12 50 to $20; those with velveteen jack- 
et and plaid kilt from $20 to $22; imported 
suits, with kilt of Pim’s Irish poplin in clan tar- 
tans, with silk velvet jacket, plaid stockings, slip- 
pers, belt, game pouch—every thing to complete 
the costume of a young Highlander—cost from 
$50 to $75. 

Stout, sturdy boys of eight or ten years wear 
short jaunty pea-jackets of thick Melton or chin- 
chilla, and dispense with overcoats. These are 
plainly made for school, while handsome ones 
are bordered all around with fur. Seal-skin tur- 
bans, shaped like those worn by gentlemen, are 
the winter hats desired above all others by small 
boys and youths. Curled Astrakhan and the 
smoother Persiani turbans are second choice. 

Little fellows not yet in trowsers are wrapped 
in flannel-lined sack overcoats of black velvet, 
or of velveteen, lightly braided with soutache, 
or bordered with gray cony fur. Made of vel- 
veteen, with narrow cony border, they cost 
from $11 to $16. When these little men are 
too short and chubby to look well in fully pleat- 
ed kilt skirts, they are arrayed in belted Gabri- 
elles of matelassé plaids. A pretty effect is given 
to these by cutting them bias. An inch-wide 
band of bias black velvet, a velvet belt, pockets, 
collar, cuffs, and buttons finish them off in good 
taste. The cap is the Scotch turban, with velvet 
crown, and broad-rolled brim of velours, with 
repped ribbon bow and streamers behind. 

or information received thanks are dune 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
LoR; and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 





| PERSONAL. 
On the 19h of December, after some proper 


hints preliminary in the public press, Miss 
OLIVB Loain ve herself, heart and hand, to 
Mr. We_Liam Wirt Si1zms. Rosart CoL.rer, 


of Chicago, as eminent now as a preacher as he 
was early in life as a blacksmith, welded the 
twain at the temporary Gretna, 55 West Ninth 
Street. On the same evening the bride lectured 
at Warwick, New Jersey. In SHAKSPEARE’S 
‘* Henry VI.”’ occurs a scene which may be not 
inaptly quoted in connection with the marriage 
and the place whither the happy pair hied them 
for their honey-moon. We alter two names only 
in the quotation : 
“Then, gentle Loean, welcome unto Warwick ; 

And welcome, Sixes: I hold it cowardice 

To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 

Hath pawned an open hand in sign of love, 


But welcome, Suces; my daughter shall be thine.” 


—The Countess de Chambord (Mrs. HENRY 
V.), who is alte ill, isan Austrian archduchess 
daughter of NoIs IV., Duke of Modena, and 
the Princess Maria Bgataice, of Sardinia, and 
is consequently Bree erendds hter of Maria 
THERESA and grandniece of ANTOI- 
NETTE. Born in 1817, she is three years older 
than the count. She is aunt to Don CaR os, 
Duke de Madrid, her sister having married Don 
JUAN DE BOURBON. 

—Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Chicago Legal News, was among the 
burned in the great singe; but with the enter- 


prise characteristic of the woman of enleese 
she prompuy got out the paper, and hasn’t ed 
to publish it with the ol larity. 


—A_ lady has been appointed post-miss at 
Weat Point—Miss AvGusTA BLANCHE BERNARD. 
The cadets do not rcluct thereat. 

—The citizens of Cambridge, Massachusetts— 
an intelligent people—have elected Mr. Hovan- 
TON, the publisher, mayor of the city. 

—The Hon. Ropert C. Wixrurop, in the 
brilliant opens with which he opened the din- 
ner-talk at the ALExIs dinner, said that ‘‘Our 
honored guest comes to us from a region of rig- 
orous and relentless cold, the mere mention of 
whose protracted and terrible winters is almost 
enough to freeze our blood—a land of whose 
brave and enduring soldiery our own Boston- 
born FRANKLIN once said, that they were habit- 
uated to march ee up to their chins in 
snow, and then intrench themselves contentedly 
and comfortably inice.’? This is very neat. But 
how unlike the very Western way in which the 
Chicago Republican writes of the pending visit 
of the eminent Russ: ‘‘ He stands over six feet, 
and we have no public halls wherein he can 
dance without bumping his head through the 
plaster; still, let him come, and he may tread on 
ourt , and draw all of our sweet silks out at 
the gathers, and we will not say, ‘Stupid !’”’ 

OAQUIN MILLER is at his old home in Ore- 
oom He expresses himsclf as quite pleased with 
is re eee in England and here, and 
seems: to have determined to devote himself 
with great assiduity to the attainment of higher 
and more enduring honor in the literary world. 
A gentleman who knew him well in Oregon says 
he has for years been a close student of the 
British classics, having them always at hand, 
and devoting to them most of his time when not 
occupied as a county judge. 

—Miss Maup BAngs, daugbter of the Hon. N. 

P. Banks, when in France last fall with her father, 
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had several pleasant interviews with President 
Tuizrs. One day at dinner the old President 
talked and talked about Boston, and found that 
Miss B. could talk Boston perfectly. Before 
leaving Paris she asked the President for his au- 
tograph, to which he thus responded : 


jag é al ik Octeber 14, 1671. 

* MapEmores_ie,—A warm to be agreeable to 
you leads me to seek and to find the time to address to 
you these few linen. J have been at work since five 
o’clock in the morning, and it is with difficulty that I 
succeed in commanding afew minutes to tell you how 
happy I have been to make the acquaintance of your 
father and your own, and with yours that of the young 
Americans of Boston, so ample, 80 amiable, and - 
ing French so naturally an th such grace. I have 
one wish for them-—that ace may not be a rarity 
among them ; for you wonild be such every where, even 
in my dear Paris, to which I am very partial. ease 
exprees to your compatriote the interest which I feel 
in our old friend America, to your father the esteem 
with which he has inspired me, and accept for your- 
= with my respects, my best wishes for your happi- 


‘‘ President of the French Republic.” 
What a gallant old Frank! 

—The President of France has instructed the 
French representatives in Italy to say that if 
the Pope demands an asylum in France, he will 
be received with the most respectful solicitude 
and veneration. ‘At a word from him,” says 
the President, ‘‘all will be ready to reccive him. 
I offer him the ChAteau of Pau. Once at Civita 
Vecchia, he will find himeelf aboard a frigate, 
where he will be unassailable; bat yet I do not 
believe the Pope contemplates leaving Italy.” 

—The Princess FREDERICK CHARLES, one of 
the finest amateur artists in Europe, is peinti 
the whole series of battles in which her husba 
took command during the French campaign. 
She is assisted by several young female art stu- 
dents in Berlin, and the kind of cna thus 
established by her highness is kept up with the 
greatest liberality. 

—Mr. Epmonp YORKR, the oldest Fellow of 
the University of Cambridge, died a few dave 
since, at the age of eighty-five. He took his de- 
gree in 1810. 

—MATILDA PHILLIPS, a younger sister of 
ADELAIDE, has recently gone to Milan to make 
her début in opera. She possesses a beautiful 
= rano voice, and her instructor predicts great 

n 


for her. 
— WacHTEL i good wages. Cari Rosa 
pays him $28, for fifty performances, and 


next year will bring him out in Italian opera 
with Parepa-Rosa. 

—The Rev. H. M. GALLAHER, of Brooklyn, one 
of the most brilliant raconteurs now in the lec- 
ture field, spoke to the people of Boston a few 
evenings since, and added a fresh idea to the 
many that have been given as to the difference 
between wit and humor. He said he should de- 
fine wit and bumor to a child by telling him 
that a witty man might be wicked, but a hu- 
morous one never. { 

—The wealthiest woman in Austria was Prin- 
cess PAULINE DE MBTTERNICH. Her real estate 
was appraised at sixteen millions of florins. Her 
husband, Prince RICHARD, spent most of her 
large fortune during the twelve years he was 
Austrian embassador at Paris. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPs Is called by the Edin- 
burgh Scotsman “‘a sort of American Rocue- 
FORT, GaMBETTA, and Victor HuGo rolled into 
one.” It might have added—with more schol- 
oe and culture than all of them combined. 

—President Exx10T, of Harvard, was the sub- 
ject of all sorts of waggery gs the college bo 
on the occasion of the Grand Duke's visit to the 
university. A brass band and thirty-five hacks 
were ordered in Boston, ostensibly by President 
E.; and the hacks came, and went home a 
A {on of ice was delivered to the president on 
another bogus order. 

—The historian MICHELET, who has been re- 
ported as being seriously ill, is not ill at all. His 
wife says he has nearly finished a work on the 
history of the nineteenth century, treating of 
the career of the first NaPoLeon, and a sequel 
to his ‘‘ History of the Revolution.” 

—Colonel T. WentwortH Hiaernson, one of 
the most Bostonian of Boston’s literary folk, 
makes this curious and not inapt criticism on 
EMBHSON’S style: ‘‘His unit of structure is the 
sentence, and the periods seem combined mere- 
ly by the accident of juxtaposition. Each sen- 
tence is a pearl, and the whole essay is so much 
clipped from the necklace; but it ts fastened at 
neither end, and the beads slip off; when you 
try to replace them you find that they belong in 
one place as well as in another.”’ 

—Mre. WILLIAMS, wife of Ju WILLIAMS 
the new United States Attorney-General, ia well 
known and much admired in Washington. She 
is 8 remarkably handsome woman, tall, d 
figure, and of graceful carriage. She is a brill- 
iant brunette, with a very fine complexion. In 
conversation she is lively and interesting. 

—Prince Murat is about to marry the daugh- 
ter of the Princess of Elba, the niece of the ex- 
oe EvuGknie. 

—The Magnolia, a New Orleans publication, is 
under the editorial direction of Madame Mas- 
SENA, a creole lady of that city. 

—Lord GorpDon, Scotch and opulent, has 
bought two townships of land in Western Min- 
nesota for a Scotch colony. A portion of the 
colonists have already arrived, with many fine 
thorough-bred cattle, designing to engage in 
tT ne 

—JAMES W. MaRSHALL, the discoverer of gold 
in California, has arrived at his old home in 
Lambertville, New Jersey, after an absence of 
thirty-six years. 

—HENRY MeEtas, formerly of this city, but for 
some years t a heavy contractor South 
America, building pretty much all their railways 
and other important public works, has lately 
bought up most of the suburbs of a, Peru, 
with the intention of building cottages after 
American plans. He also proposes to indulge 
in the delight of publishing a paper. 

—Archdeacon Denson, a brother of the 
8 er of the House of Commons, has removed 
his name from the books of the University of 
Oxford, on the ground that it has become “an 
irreligions body.”” He can not go Professor 
JowrTt, HuxLey, Darwi, and the like, and 
therefore backs out altogether. 

—Mr. EpwarkD JENKINS, author of ‘ Ginx's 
Baby,” has given to the public another work 
equally clever—‘‘ Lord Bantam”—being the his- 
tory of an aristocratic nee quite the opposite 
of the indigent Ginx. It isa aarp and telling 
satire on the uselessness of the English aris- 
tocracy, and is destined to be socially and po- 
litically, in England, a great success. 
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Designs 
for Swiss 

_ Muslin or 
Linen Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THEsE collars are worked 
on a double layer of Swiss 
_ dnuslin, nansook, or linen, with 
fine -embroidery cotton in point 
Russe and back stitch. ‘The outer edge is ornamented with a row 
of stitching. If the collar is designed for a morning or house 
dress, it can be made of gray or éeru linen. or cambric, and em- 
broidered with black or red silk. 


Fig. 1.—Porntr 
Russe EmsBroip- 
ERY FOR Swiss 
Mustin or Linen 
COLLAR. 


Spanish Reed and Bead Flower-pot Screen. 


Tuts screen is made of Spanish reeds, large and small yellow 
enameled beads, and small bronze string beads. When the requi- 
site number of reeds have been cut of an even length (eighteen 
reeds five inches long in the original), bore a hole half an inch deep 
in a vertical direction on the ends of each reed, exactly in the mid- 
dle of the cut; in a similar 
manner bore a hole in a hori- 
zontal direction through each 
reed in the middle of its 
length, and also in each end 
at a distance of three-quarters 
of an inch from the latter. 
It is best to use a fine gimlet 
for this purpose. In the ver- 
tical holes on- both ends of 
the reeds fasten with gum- 
arabic fine pins furnished 
with bronze glass buttons, 
having first slid a large enam- 
eled bead on each pin. Break 
off the point of the pin as 
much as may be required. 
The separate reeds thus far 
completed are then joined by 
passing a piece of fine wire, 
on which enameled and bronze beads have been strung as shown by the illustration, through the 
horizontal holes in the reeds. Finally, trim the cover on the upper edge with bead fringe. For 
each bead scallop, which is fastened to the upper row of beads as shown by the illustration, take 
up on coarse thread six times alternately 1 brz. b. (bronze bead) and 5 en. b. (enameled beads), 
then | more brz. b. For the fringe first fasten the thread to the first brz. b. of a scallop, * take 
up 18 en. b., 1 brz. b., 1 large en. b., 1 brz. b., and 13 en. b.; draw the thread through the next 
brz. b. of the scallop, and repeat from >, looping every following bead scallop through the pre- 
ceding scallop, as shown by the illustration. 


Napkin Rings, Figs. 1 and 2. 

‘Tue foundation of both these napkin rings is a card-board ring, which is formed of the cylinder 
of a round pasteboard box nine inches in circumference and an inch and a quarter high, which is 
‘covered smoothly with white linen or shirting. eed 
_ Fig. 1.—Rrssow anp Beap Naruin Ring. ‘To make this napkin ring sew on the ring just de- 
scribed five pieces of narrow blue satin ribbon, and on both sides of these, black velvet ribbon of the 
same width; these ribbons are all sewed on at one end, and lie side by side. Make a long 
String of fine crystal beads, wind it up in a ball, 
fasten one end of the string to the cover, and 
wind the string in close rows around the hoop; 
in doing this always alternately lay one ribbon 
over and one ribbon under three rows of beads 
(see illustration). Finally, sew the ends of the 
ribbons on the beginning of the latter, and cover 


Fig. 1.—Rispon anp BEAD Napkin Rive. 
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GLASS AND BEAD CANDLESTICK ORNAMENT. 
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Fig. 1.—Tarestry Design ror BORDER OF Ruos, Covers, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Green; © Light Green; 9 ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 8d, — 4th (lightest 
“awn (the last wilix), ( yy 9 | ’ ( g )s 
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SPANISH REED AND BEap FLOWER-POT SCREEN. 
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Fig. 2.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY 
FOR Swiss Mus- 
LIN OR LINEN 
CoLuar. 





the seam 
made by do- 
ing this with 
two rows of beads. 
Fig. 2. — Beap 
Napkin Rinc. For this 
napkin ring sew silver bu- 
gles of suitable size on the 
card-board ring as shown by the 
illustration ; to do this string the bugles on coarse double thread, 
and always pass the thread through on the inside between the 
card-board and the lining. Leave a small space between each 
two bugles, and afterward cover every two bugles crosswise, as 
shown by the illustration, with alternate stitches of a string of 
steel beads. On the outer edges of the ring simulate a row 
of wound cord with bias rows of a string of steel beads, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Knotted Sole for House Shoe. 


Tus sole is knotted with 
twisted twine. Begin the 
sole at the front edge, cro- 
chet, first, a loose foundation 
of 12 ch. (chain stitch) with 
the cord. Fasten this foun- 
dation on a sewing-weight, 
and to each stitch tie a piece 
of twine ninety-two inches 
long, sothat both halves hang 
down at an equal length from 
each stitch. The knots are 
worked as shown by Fig. 2 
on page 484 of Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 31, Vol. IV., but 
instead of the double knots, 
work only single knots for 
the sole. Wor every knot 
four twine ends hanging be- 
side each other are always 
required, as shown by the illustration; the two inner threads are used for a foundation, and t e 
two outer threads for working the knots. To do this proceed as follows : Lay the left outer piece 
of twine in a loop to the right over the foundation, pass the right outer piece underneath the foun- 
dation, and then interloop it with the left piece of twine (see Fig. 2 on page 484 of Harper s Bazar, 
No. 31, Vol. IV.). In working the following row of knots transpose the latter by working together 
two ends of one and two ends of the other knot strand. In order to form the shape of the sole, 
widen and narrow on the outer edge, which is done by laying on and leaving off two ends of twine 
each. After finishing the knot-work, lay the threads as evenly as possible on the outer edge of the 
sole, and cover them with long button-hole stitches, as shown by the illustration. 


Glass and Bead Candlestick Ornament. 


Tue original is made of a four-cornered glass plate, round, cut, and smooth beads, and grelot 
crystal beads of various sizes. The glass plate is three inches square, with a round piece an inch 
and a quarter in diameter cut out in the centre. All along the outer edge of the glass plate, as 
well as along the middle, where the piece has been cut out, is a row of large cut crystal beads 


strupg on wire. In order to fasten these on, stretch five rows of small round crystal string beads 
on each of the four corners of the glass plate’; 


the thread on which these beads are strung is 
fastened to the wire between every two beads 
(see illustration). The bead strands which hang 
down on the four sides of the glass plate, and 
the tassels on the corners of the latter, are fast- 
ened inasimilar manner. ‘The manner of work- 
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Fig. 2.—BraD Napkin RING. 
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Description of Symbols: @ Reddish-Brown ; @ 1st (darkest), @ 2d, @ 3d, © 4th (lightest), 
Stone Gray (the last silk). 
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ing these is shown by the illustration. It must be ob- 
served, however, that every nine bead strands which 
are joined to the outer edges of the glass plate are 
worked in connection with the tassel below by passing 
the th-ead on which the beads are strung back and 
forth through the large cut bead which forms the head 
of the tassel. 






Fig. 2.—Vetver 
Beret wire er 
TRIMMING. 
[See Figs. 8 and 4.) 


Embroidered Pen- 
. Wiper. 
See illustration on p. 20. 
To make this pen- 
wiper take two circular pieces three inch- 
es and three-quarters in diameter—one 
of black and the other of red cloth; cut 
these out in eight scallops on the outer 
edge, and button-hole stitch them with 
long stitches of colored silk. On the 
middle of each piece work a star-shaped 
embroidery figure, for each ray of which 
work a row of herring-bone stitches of 
yellow silk, and in the centre of this piece 
work a small star with long stitches of 
violet silk. Between the rays fasten sep- 
arate steel beads, and work oblong dots in 
satin stitch. In eachi scallop, at a distance of a quarter of an inch 
from the edge, sew a figure cut of silver canvas on the foundation 
by stretching several stitches of colored silk on the middle of the 
figure. For the inner part of the pen-wiper cut a circular piece 
of card-board an inch and a quarter in diameter, and on the edge 
of this sew on one side a strip of black, and on the other side a 
box-pleated strip of red cloth; these strips are pointed on the 
edge and sewed up on the ends. Cover the card-board on both 
sides with a round piece of, black frieze. Finally, sew the em- 
broidered pieces of cloth on the pleated strip in such a manner 
that the black piece of embroidery comes on the red strip and the 
red piece cn the black strip of cloth. 


Fur Hats, Collars, and Muffs, Figa. 1-8. 


Fig. 1.—AstrakHaN Rounp Hat. This Astrakhan hat is 
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Fig. 8.—Co.bar 
witH Murr, Fig. 7. 





big. 1.—Brack VervetT MANTLE.—FRoONT. 
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Fig. 3.—Vetvet Morr 
witH Four TRIMMING. 
[See Figs. 2 and 4. ] 
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Fig. 4.—Coirnar with Fias. 2 ann 8. 
Fies. 1-8.—FUR HATS, COLLARS, AND MUFFS. 


trimmed with black feathers and black gros grain ribbon. The 
crown is encircled by a box-pleated strip of gros grain; the seam 
made by sewing this on is covered with a fold of the same an inch 
and a quarter wide. On the side is a gros grain bow with two 
long ends, which are edged with a gros grain ruffle. Black 
ostrich feathers forin the remaining trimming. 

Figs. 2-4.—Brack VELyeT Beret, MuFF, aNnpD COoLvar, 
with Fur Triuuine. The beret, shown by Fig. 2, is made of 
black velvet, with the revers trimmed with chinchilla fur. On 
the side of the beret is an aigrette of gray feathers and a fan- 
‘shaped bow with loops and long ends of black gros grain ribbon. 
The muff, shown by Fig. 3, is covered with black yelvet, the 
pleats of which are turned upward on one side of the muff, and 
downward on the other side. The muff is lined with black satin, 
and trimmed on both sides with a strip of chinchilla an inch and 
three - quarters 
wide, a bow of 
black gros grain, 
and cords and 
tussels of the 
same color. ‘The 
chinchilla collar 
to match this 
muff, Fig. 4, is 
lined with black 
satin, and closed 
with passemen- 
terie agrafes and 
buttons. 

Figs. 5 and 6. 
—FUR-TRIMMED 
VELVET Mvrr, 
wITtH For Boa. 
The muff, Fig. 5, 
is made of black 
velvet, and is 
trimmed with 
strips of silver- 
fox. _To make 
it cut a piece of 
velvet nine inch- 
es and a quarter 
wide and nine- 
teen inches and 
a quarter long, 
and join the 
ends. Set the 
strips of fur on 
the velvet two 
inches and a 
quarter from the 
outer edge. Fur- 
nish the muff 
with a wadding 
interlining and a 
black satin lin- 
ing, bind both 
sides with a strip 
of velvet an inch 
and three-quar- 
ters wide, and 
through the dou- 
ble layer of the 
latter run narrow 
elastic braid. On 
the left side of 

~ <= the muff set a 
Sy bow of black 
S gros grain rib- 
bon two inches 
and a quarter 
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TROMING. 
Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 6.—Boa wiTH 
b. 


to 
poo 


wide. The silver-fox boa, Fig. 6, to match this 
muff is forty-eight inches long, and is tied in front 
with black gros grain ribbons. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Brack Marten Murr anp Co1- 
LAR. The muff is eight inches long and sixteen 
inches in circumference, and is lined with black satin. 
The collar, which is trimmed with fur tassels, is also 
lined with black satin, and is closed with black pas- 
sementerie agrafes and tassels, 










Fig. 1.—AstTrakHAN Rovunp Tlar. 


Black Velvet Mantle, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts black velvet mantle is lined with silk, interlined 
with net, and trimmed with black lace seven inches and a 
quarter wide, a velvet ruffle bound with gros grain, and 
gros grain rolls. The fronts are cut heart-shaped. Passe- 
menterie buttons and cord loops close the mantle. 


Tapestry Designs for Borders of Rugs, Covers, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 20. 

‘THesE designs may be used for small rugs, covers, chair 
cushions, ete. ‘They are worked on coarse or fine canvas 
with double or single zephyr worsted, according to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed. Worked with floss silk 
in petite point, or with beads, such borders are also adapted 
for almanac-frames, for ornamenting port-folios, ete. 








‘ A MEDICINAL BOUQUET. 


Sa in taking a country walk it is astonishing how 
many things there are that stand in near relationship 
to medicine and all healing arts. Let us go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and gather up some medicinal bouquets. There 
have been medicated bouquets, and fine ladies have sucked them, 
and perished. ‘There is the fox-glove. From its inodorous 
leaves, reduced to powder, we obtain the powerful medicine 
digitalis. It is one of our most valuable sedatives. From this 
ornamental ash we extract the pure essence which was once 
extravagantly commended by physicians, and is admirably adapt- 
ed for disease. The sweet violet is found in the ‘* Materia Med- 
ica,” and in some parts of the country is extensively grown for 
chemical and medical purposes, On waste grounds and by the 
road-side you find the common henbane, as powerful and some- 
times more useful than opium. | In cases of neuralgia, put some 
leaves in your pipe and smoke it. Lettuces often make one 
sleepy; the lactucarium extraction is a harmless narcotic. An- 





Fig. 2.—Biack VELVET MAnNTLE.—BACK. 
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other powerful narcotic is the hemlock, which 
you will find under hedges and in any kind of 
rubbish: the cup to which the Elain condemned 
Socrates. The crocus and convolvulus have 
very decided medical uses. On ruined walls you 
find the clove-pink, or gillyflower, once greatly 
prized by your forefathers, but now chiefly em- 
ployed to give flavor and color to sirup. Then 
there are the plants to which the general name 
of atropa is given, so called from the goddess of 
destiny, because the effects are so fatal. The 
chief of these is the belladonna, or deadly-night- 
shade. You may find it, in many parts, upon 
calcareous soil. The berries are very alluring, 
beautiful, and sweet-tasted, and children and 
careless people have often suffered even to the 
loss of life by eating them. ‘It is said that Mac- 
beth conquered the Danes by mixing nightshade 
with the wine and water he sent them. The first 
symptoms are those of intoxication, fits of laugh- 
ter, and violent gestures. Another kind of atropa 
is the mandragora, or mandrake, so called from 
the supposed resemblance of the root to the hu- 
man form. Something similar is told of Hanni- 
bal and the mandrake to the story of Macbeth 
and the nightshade. Machiavel has made its 
fabulous powers the subject of a comedy. The 
queen-like lilies have precious roots, whose fibres, 
preserved in spirits, were sovereign remedies for 
cuts and bruises. 

Then there is the basil—we remember heath 
basil-pot—haunting green, sunny banks, and 
called the self-heal—the pimpernel of many vir- 
tues; the camomile, and the feverfew, and the 
‘‘ devil’s-bite ;” for, as an old author says, “‘the 
devil did bite the root out of jealousy, for its 
great virtues in healing sicknesses.” 

What are called the teas of flowers or herbs 
_ are often very useful. Colt’s-foot tea is said to be 
good in phthisis. Yarrow is extensively used as 
an antifebrile. ‘The common horse-radish ( Coch- 
learia) has a decidedly medicinal character. 
There is no spice comparable for herbs to rose- 
mary, thyme, savory, mints; and for seeds to 
fennel and caraway seeds. And surely hyssop, 
valerian, mercury, adder’s-tongue, yarrow, meli- 
lot, and St. John’s wort made into salve; and el- 
der, camomile, mallows, camfrey, and smallage 
made into a poultice, have done great and rare 
cures. Even common stinging nettles have a 
medical use. An able medical writer regrets 
that urtication, or stinging with nettles, is a 
practice not sufficiently appreciated. In cases 
of paralysis it is likely to be more useful than 
any blister or stimulating friction, There is a 
case in the medical books of a young man who 
was only roused from lethargy by repeated urti- 
cation of the whole body. During the process 
he would open his eyes and langh, and then sink 
away again. In three weeks, however, he was 
cured. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avutuor or “‘Lapy Avup.er's Szozzr,” Ero. 


———— 








CHAPTER XLI.—( Continued.) 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


Tus was George Fairfax. 

Clarissa threw herself upon her knees beside 
the prostrate figure. 

‘George! George!” she cried, piteously. 

It was the first time she had ever uttered his 
Christian name, except in her dreams; and yet 
it came to her lips as naturally in that moment of 
supreme agony as if it had been their every-day 
utterance. 

‘‘ George! George!” she cried again, bending 
down to gaze at the white blank face dimly visible 
in the fire-light; and then, with a still sharper 
anguish, ‘* He is dead !” 

The sight of that kneeling figure, the sound of 
that piteous imploring voice, was well-nigh mad- 
dening to Daniel Granger. He caught his wife 
by the arm, and dragged her up from her knees 
with no tender hand. 

‘¢ You have killed him,” she said. 

‘“¢T hope I have.” : 

Whatever latent passion there was in this man's 
nature was at white-heat now. An awful fary 

ssessed him. He seemed transformed by the 
. Intensity of his anger. His bulky figure rose tall- 
er; his full gray eyes shone with a pitiless light 
under the straight, stern brows. 

‘*Yes,” he said, ‘‘I hope I have killed your 
lover.” 

‘* My lover 

‘¢Your lover—the man with whom you were 
to have left Paris to-night. Your lover—the man 
you have met in this convenient rendezvous, day 
after day, for the last two months. Your lover— 
the man you loved before you did me tlre honor 
to accept the use of my fortune, and whom you 
have loved ever since.” 

‘* Yes,” cried Clarissa, with a wild hysterical 
laugh, ‘‘my lover! You are right. [I am the 
most miserable woman upon earth, for I love 
him.” 
‘¢T am glad you do not deny it. Stand out of 
the way, if you please, and let me see if I have 
killed him.” 

There were a pair of half-burned wax-candles 
en the mantel-piece. Mr. Granger lighted one 
of them, and then knelt down beside the prostrate 
figure with the candlein hishand. George Fair- 
fax had given no sign of life as yet. ‘There had 
not been so much as a groan 

He opened his enemy’s waistcoat, and laid his 
hand above the region of the heart. Yes, there 
was life still—a dull beating. The wretch was 
not dead. oMacie 

While he knelt thus, with his hand upon George 
Fairfax’s heart, a massive chain, loosened from 
its moorings, fell across his wrist. Attached to 
the chain there was a locket—a large gold locket 
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with a diamond croes—one of the ornaments that 
Daniel Granger had given to his wife. 

He remembered it well. It was a very trifle 
among the gifts he had showered upon her; but 
he remembered it well. If this had been the one 
solitary gem he had given to his wife, he could 
not have been quicker to recognize it, or more 
certain of its identity. 

He took it in the palm of his hand and touched 
the spring, holding the candle still in the other 
hand. The locket flew open, and he saw the ring 
of silky brown hair and the inscription, ‘‘ From 
Clarissa.” 


rissa. 

He looked up at his wife with a smile—such a 
smnile! 

‘¢- You might have afforded your lover some- 
thing better than a second-hand souvenir,” he said. 

Clarissa's eyes wandered from the still white 
face, with its awful closed eyes, only to rest for a 
moment on the unlucky locket. 

‘¢T gave that to my sister-in-law,” she said, in- 
differently. ‘‘ Heaven only knows how he came 
by it.” And then, in a different tone, she asked, 
‘* Why don’t you do something for him? Why 
don’t you fetch some one? Do you want him to 
die ?” 

‘‘Yes. Do you think any thing lees than his 
death would satisfy me? Don't alarm yourself; 
I am not going to kill him. I was quite read 
to do it just now in hot blood; but he is safe 
enough now. What good would there be in mak- 
ing an endofhim? There are two of you in it.” 

‘“SYou can kill me, if you like,” said i 
‘* Except for my child’s sake, I have little wish to 
live.” 

‘* For your child’s sake!” echoed her husband, 
scornfully. ‘‘Do you think there is any thing 
in common between my son and you, after to- 
night ?” 

He dropped the locket on George Fairfax’s 
breast with a contemptuous gesture, as if he had 


been throwing away a handfolof dirt. That folly 
had cost dearly enough. 
‘‘T’ll go and fetch some one,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 


let your distraction make you forget that the man 
wants all the air he can get. You had better 
stand away from him.” 

Clarissa obeyed mechanically. She stood a 
little way off, staring at that lifeless figure, while 
Daniel Granger went to fetch the porter. The 
house was large, and at this time in the evening 
for the most part untenanted, and Austin’s paint- 
ing-room was over the arched carriage-way. 
Thus it happened that no one had heard that fall 
of George Fairfax’s. ; 

Mr. Granger explained briefly that the gentle- 
man had had a fall, and was stunned—would the 
porter fetch the nearest doctor? The man look- 
ed at him rather suspiciously, ‘The lovely lady's 
arrival in the gloaming; a locked door; this mid- 
die-aged Englishman’s eagerness to get into the 
rooms; and now a fall; and the young English- 
man is disabled. The leaf out of a romance be- 
gan to assume a darker aspect. There had been 
murder done, perhaps, up yonder. The porter’s 
comprehensive vision surveyed the things that 
might be—the house fallen into evil repute by 
reason of this crime, and bereft of lodgers. The 
porter was an elderly man, and did not care to 
shift his household gods. 

‘¢ What have they come to do up there?” he 
asked. ‘‘I think I had better fetch the sergent 
de ville.” 

‘* You are quite at liberty to do that, provided 
you bring a doctor along with him,” replied Dan- 
iel Granger, coolly, and then turned on his heel 
and walked up stairs again. 

He roamed through the empy rooms with a 
candle in his hand until he found a bottle of wa- 
ter, some portion of which he dashed into his en- 
emy’s face, kneeling by his side to do it, but with 
a cool off-hand air, as if he were reviving a dog, 
and that a dog upon which he set no value. 

George Fairfax opened his eyes, very slowly, 
and groaned aloud. 

““Q God, my head!” he said. ‘‘ What a 
blow !” 

He had a sensation of Ving at the bottom of a 
steep hill—on a sharp inclined plane, as it were, 
with his feet uppermost—a sense of suffocation, 
too, as if his throat had been full of blood. There 
seemed to him to be blood in his eyes also; and 
he could only see things in a dim, cloudy way— 
a room—what room he could not remember—one 
candle flaring on the mantel-piece, and the light 
of an expiring fire. 

Of the things that had happened to him imme- 
diately before that struggle and that fall, he had, 
for the time being, no memory. But by slow de- 
grees it dawned upon him that this was Austin 
Lovel’s painting-room., 

‘* Where the devil are you, Austin ?” he asked, 
impatiently. ‘‘Can’t you pick a fellow up?” 

A grasp stronger than ever Austin Lovel’s had 
been dragged: him to his feet, and half led, half 
pushed him into the nearest chair. He sat there, 
staring blankly before him. Clarissa had moved 
away from him, and stood amidst the deep shad- 
ows at the other end of the studio, waiting for 
her doom. It seemed to her to matter very little 
what that doom should be. Perfect ruin had 
come upon her. 

The porter came in presently with a doctor—a 
little old gray-headed man, who wore spectacles, 
and had an ancient doddering manner not calcu- 
lated to inspire beholders with any great belief in 
his capacity. 

He bowed to Mr. Granger in an old-fashioned 
ceremonious way, and went over to the patient. 

‘*A fall, I believe you say, monsieur?” he 
said. 

‘Yes, a fall. He struck his head against the 
angle of that door-way.” 

Mr. Granger omitted to state that it was a blow 
between the eyes from his clenched fist which had 
felled George Fairfax—a blow sent straight out 
from the powerful shoulder. 

‘* There was no seizure—no fit of any kind, I 
hope ?” 








é¢ No. » 

The patient had recovered himself considerably 
by this time, and twitched his wrist rather impa- 
tiently from the little doctor's timid grasp. 

‘‘T am well enough now,” he said, in a thick 
voice. ‘‘ There was no occasion to send for a 
medical man. I stumbled at the door-way yon- 
oie and knocked my head in falling — that’s 

The Frenchman was manipulating Mr. Fair- 
fax’s cranium with cautious fingers. 

‘* There is a considerable swelling at the back 
of the skull,” he said. ‘‘ But there appears to 
bave been another blow on the forehead. There 
is a paffiness, and a slight abrasion of the skin.” 

Mr. Fairfax extricated his head from this in- 
vestigation by standing up suddenly, out of reach 
of the small doctor. He staggered a little as he 
rose to his feet, but recovered himself after a mo- 
ment or so, and stood firmly enough, with his 
band resting on the back of the chair. 

‘“If you will be good enough to accept this by 
way of fee,” he said, slipping a napoleon into the 
eer hand, “I need give you no farther trou- 

e.” 

The old man looked rather suspiciously from 
Mr. Fairfax to Mr. Granger, and then back again. 
There was something queer in the business evi- 
dently, but a napoleon was a napoleon, and his 
fees were neither large nor numerous. He cough- 
ed feebly behind his hand, hesitated a little, and 
then with a sliding bow slipped from the room. 

The porter lingered, determined to see the end 
of the romance, at any rate. 

It was not long. 

‘Are you ready to come away?” Daniel 
Granger asked his wife, in a cold, stern voice. 
And then, turning to George Fairfax, he said, 
‘*You know where to find me, Sir, when you wish 
to settle the score between us.” 

‘‘T shall call upon you to-morrow morning, 
Mr. Granger.” 

Clarissa looked at George Fairfax piteously for 
& moment, wondering if he had been much hurt 
—if there were any danger to be feared from the 
effects of that crushing fall. Never for an instant 
of her life had she meant to be false to her hus- 
band; but she loved this man; and her secret 
being discovered now, she deemed that the bond 
between her and Daniel Granger was broken. 
She looked at George Fairfax with thas brief, 
yearning look, just long enough to see that he was 
deadly pale, and then left the room with her hus- 
band, obeying him mechanically. They went 
down the darksome staircase, which had grown 
so familiar to Clarissa, out into the empty street. 
There was a hackney carriage waiting near the 
archway—the carriage that had brought Mr. 
Granger. He put his wife into it without a word, 
and took his seat opposite to her; and so they 
drove home, in profound silence. 

Clarissa went straight to her room—the dress- 
ing-room in which Daniel Granger had talked to 
her the night before he went to England. How 
well she remembered his words, and her own in- 
clination to tell him every thing! If she had 
only obeyed that impulse—if she had only con- 
fessed the truth—the shame and ignominy of to- 
night would have been avoided. There would 
have been no chance of that fatal meeting with 
George Fairfax; her husband would have shel- 
tered her from danger and temptation—would 
have saved her from herself. 

Vain regrets. The horror ef that scene was 
still present with her—must remain so present 
with her till the end of her life, she thought. 
Those two men grappling each other, and then 
the fall—the tall figure crashing down with the 
force of a descending giant, as it had seemed to 
that terror-stricken spectator. For a long time 
she sat thinking of that awful moment—thinking 
of it with a concentration which left no capacity 
for any other thought in her mind. Her maid 
had come to her, and removed her out-of-door 
garments, and stirred the fire, and had set out a 
dainty little tea-tray on a table close at hand, 
hovering about her mistress with a sympathetic 
air, conscious that there was something amiss, 
But Clarissa had been hardly aware of the girl’s 
presence, She was living over again the agony 
of that moment in which she thought George 
Fairfax was dead. 

This could not last forever. She awoke by- 
and-by to the thought of her child, with her hus- 
band’s bitter words ringing in her ears: 

‘*Do yeu think there is any thing in common 
between my son and you, after to-night ?” 

‘* Perhaps they will shut me out of my nursery,” 
she thought. 

The rooms sacred to Lovel Granger were on 
the same floor as her own—she had stipulated 
that it should be so. She went out into the cor- 
ridor from which all the rooms opened. All was 
silent. The boy had gone to bed, of course, by 
this time: very seldom had she been absent at 
the hour of his retirement. It had been her habit 
to spend a stolen half-hour in the narsery just be- 
fore dressing for dinner, or to have her boy brought 
to her dressing-room—one of the happiest half- 
hours in her day. No one barred her entrance 
to the nursery. Mrs. Brobson was sitting by the 
fire, making believe to be busy at needle-work, 
with the under-nurse in attendance—a buxom 
damsel, whose elbows rested on the table as she 
conversed with her superior. Both looked up in 
some slight confusion at Clarissa’s entrance. 
They had been talking about her, she thought, 
but with a supreme indifference. No petty house- 
hold slander could trouble her in her great sor- 
row. She went on toward the inner room, where 
her darling slept, the head-nurse following obse- 
quiously with a candle. In the night-nursery 
there was only the subdued light of a shaded 
lamp. 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. Brobson, but I don’t want 
any more light,” Clarissa said, quietly. ‘‘I am 
going to sit with baby for a little while. Take 
the candle away, please; it may wake him.” 

It was the first time she had spoken since she 
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had left the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. Her own 
voice sounded strange to her; and yet its tone 
could scarcely have betrayed less agitation. 

“The second dinner-bell has rung, ma’am,” 
Mrs. Brobson said, with a timorously suggestive 
air; ‘*I don’t know whether you are aware.” 

“* Yes, I know, but I am not going down to 
dinner; I have a wretched headache. You can 
tell Target to say so, if they send for me.” 

‘Yes, ma'am; but you'll have something sent 
up, won't you ?” 

‘* Not yet; by-and-by, perhaps, I'll take a cup 
of tea in my dreesing-room. Go and tell Target, 
please, Mrs. Brobeon; Mr. Granger may be wait- 
ing dinner.” 

She was so anxions to get rid of the woman, 
to be alone with her baby. She sat duwn by the 
cot. Oh, inestimable treasure! had she held him 
so lightly as to give any other a place in her heart ? 
To harbor any guilty thought was to have sinned 
against this white-souled innocent. If those clear 
eyes, which looked up from her breast sometimes 
with such angelic tenderness, could have read the 
secrets of her sinful heart, how could she have 
dared to meet their steadfast gaze? To-night 
that sleeping 1 seemed something more to her 
than her child: he was her judge, 

**Qh, my love, my love, Iam not good enough 
to have bi for my son!” she murmured, sobbing, 
as she knelt by his side, resting her tired head 
upon his pillow, thinking idly how sweet it would 
be to die thus, and make an end of all this evil. 

She staid with her child for more than an hour 
undisturbed, wondering whether there would be 
any attempt to take him away from her—whether 
there was any serious meaning in those pitiless 
words of Daniel Granger’s. Could he think for 
&@ moment that she would surrender him? Conld 
he suppose that she woald lose this very life of 
her life, and live? 

At a little after nine o'clock she heard the 
door of the outer narsery open, and a masculine 
step in the room—her husband's. The door be- 
tween the two nurseries was half open. She 
could hear every word that was spoken; she 
could see Daniel Granger's figure, straight and 
tall and ponderous, as he stood by the table talk- 
ing to . Brobson. 

‘*T am going back to Arden the day after te- 
morrow, Brobson,” he said; ‘‘ you will have ev- 
ery thing ready, if you please.” 

**Oh, certainly, Sir; we can be ready. And 
I'm sure I 8 rejoice to see our own house 
again, after all the ill-conveniences of this place.” 
And Mrs. Brobson looked round the handsome- 
ly furnished apartment as if it had been a hovel. 
‘* Frenchified ways don’t suit me,” she remarked. 
‘* If, when they was furnishing their houses, they 
laid out more money upon water-jugs and wash- 
hand basins, and less upon clocks and candelabras, 
it would do them more credit; and if there was 
a chair to be had not covered with red velvet, it 
would be a comfort. Luxary is luxury, but you 
may overdo it.” 

This complaint, murmured in a confidential 
tone, passed unnoticed by Daniel Granger. 

‘Thursday morning, then, Mrs..Brobson, re- 
member ; the train leaves at seven. You'll have 
to be very early.” 

‘“It can’t be too early for me.” 

‘*T’m glad to hear that; I'll go in and take a 
look at the child—asleep, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; fast asleep.” 

He went into the dimly lighted chamber, not 
expecting to see that kneeling figure by the cot. 
He gave a little start at seeing it, and stood 
aloof, as if there had been an infection that way. 
Whatever he might feel or think, he could scarce- 
ly order his wife away from her son's bedside. 
Her son! Yes, there’was the sting. However 
he might put her away from himself, he could 
not utterly sever that bond. He would do his 
best; but in the days to come his boy might re- 
volt against him, and elect to follow that guilty 
mother, 

He had loved her so fondly, he had trusted her 
so completely ; and his anger against her was so 
much the stronger because of this. He could not 
forgive her for having made him so weak a dupe. 
Her own ignominy—and he deemed her the most 
shameful of women—was not so deep as his dis- 


grace. 

He stood aloof, looking at his sleeping boy, 
looking across the kneeling figure as if not seeing 
it, but with a smouldering anger in his eyes that 
betrayed his consciousness of his wife’s presence, 
She raised her haggard eyes to his face. The 
time would come when she would have to tell him 
her story—to make some attempt to ae ee 
self—to plead for his pardon ; but not yet. ere 
was time enough for that. She felt that the sev- 
erance between them was utter. He might be- 
lieve, he might forgive her; but he would never 
give her his heart again. She felt that this was 
so, and submitted to the justice of the forfeiture. 
Nor had she loved him well enough to feel this 
loss acutely. Her one absorbing agony was the 
fear of losing her child. 

Daniel Granger stood for a little while watch- 
ing his son's placid slumber, and then left the 
room without a word. What could he say to his 
wife? His anger was much too great for words; 
but there was something more than anger: there 
was a revulsion of feeling, that made the woman 
he had loved seem hateful to him—hatefal in her 
fatal beauty, as a snake is hateful in its lithe 
grace and silvery sheen. She had deceived him 
so completely ; there was something to his mind 
beyond measure dastardly in her stolen meetings 
with George Fairfax; and he set down all her 
visits to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard to that ac- 
count. She had smiled in his face, and had gone 
every other day to meet her lover. 

Clarissa staid with her child all that night. 
The servants would wonder and speculate, no 
doubt. She knew that; but she could not bring 
herself toleave him. She had all manner of far- 
tastic fears about him. They would steal him 
from her in the night, perhaps. That order of 
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Daniel Granger's about Thursday fhorning might 
be only a ruse. She laid herself down upon a 
sofa near the cot, and pretended to sleep, until 
the nurse had gone to bed, after endless fussings 
and rustlings and movings to and fro, that were 
torture to Mrs. Granger's nerves; and then list- 
ened and watched all the night through. 

No one came. The wintry morning dawned, 
and found her child still slumbering sweetly, the 
rosy lips ever so slightly parted, golden-tinted 
lashes lying on the round pink cheeks. She 
smiled at her own folly, as she sat watching him 
in that welcome daylight. What had she expect- 
ed? Daniel Granger was not an ogre. He could 
not take her child from her. 

Her child! The thought that the boy was 
Ais child very rarely presented itself to her. 
Yet it had been suggested rather forcibly by 
those bitter words of her husband's: 

‘*Do you think there is any thing in common 
between my son and you, after to-night ?” 

For Daniel Granger and herself there might be 
parting, an eternal severance; but there could be 
no creature so cruel as to rob her of her child. 

She staid with him during his morning ablu- 
tions; saw him splash and kick in the water with 
the infantine exuberance that mothers love to be- 
hold, fondly deeming that no baby ever so splash- 
ed or so kicked before; saw him arrayed in his 
pretty blue-braided frock, and dainty lace-bedi- 
zened cambric pinafore. What a wealth of finery 
and prettiness had been lavished upon the little 
mortal, who would have been infinitely happier 
dressed in rags and making mud-pies in a gutter 
than in his splendid raiment and well-farnished 
nursery—an uninteresting nursery, where there 
were no cupboards full of broken wagons and 
headless horses, flat-nosed dolls and armless 
grenadiers, the cast-off playthings of a flock of 
brothers and sisters—a very chaos of rapture for 
the fingers of infancy! Only a few expensive 
toys from a fashionable purveyor—things that 
went by machinery, darting forward a little way 
with convulsive jerks and unearthly choking 
noises, and then tumbling ignominiously on one 
side. 

Clarissa staid with the heir of Arden until the 
clock in the day-nursery struck nine, and then 
went to her dressing-room, looking very pale and 
haggard after her sleepless night. In the corri- 
dor she met her husband. He bent his head 
gravely at sight of her, as he might have saluted 
a stranger whom he encountered in his own 
house. 

“©T shall be glad to speak to 7a for a quarter 
of an hour, by-and-by,” he said. ‘* What time 
would suit you best ?” 

‘“Whenever you please. I shall be in my 
dressing-room,” she answered, quietly ; and then, 
growing desperate in her desire to know her fate, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ But oh, Danicl, are we really 
to go back to Arden to-morrow ?” 

“We are not,” he said, with a repelling look. 
‘*My children are going back to-morrow. I 
contemplate-other arrangements for you.” 

‘“You mean to separate my baby and me?” 
she cried, incredulously. 

‘This is neither the place nor the time for any 
discussion about that. I will come to your 
dressing-room by-and-by.” 

‘* I will not be parted from my child!” 

‘* That is a question which I have to settle.” 

‘*Do not make any mistake, Mr. Granger,” 
Clarissa said, firmly, facing him with a dauntless 
look that surprised him a littlk—yet what can 
not a woman dare, if she can betray the man who 
has loved and trusted her? ‘‘ You may do what 

ou please with me; but I will not submit to 
have my child taken from me.” 

**T do not like talking in passages,” said her 
husband ; ‘“‘if you insist upon discussing this 
matter now, we had better go into your room.” 

They were close to the dressing-room door. 
He opened it, and they went in. The fire was 
burning brightly, and the small round table neat- 
ly laid for breakfast. Clarissa had been in the 
habit of using this apartment as her morning- 
room. There were books and drawing materi- 
als, a table with a drawing-board upon it, and a 
half-finished sketch. 

She sank down into a chair near the fire, too 
weak to stand. Her husband stood opposite to 
her. She noticed idly that he was dressed with 
his usual business-like neatness, and that there 
was no sign of meutal anguish in his aspect. 
He seemed very cold and hard and cruel as he 
stood before her, strong in his position as an in- 
jured man. 

“‘T am not going to talk about last night any 
more than I am positively obliged,” he said ; 
‘*‘nothing that I or you could say would alter 
the facts of the case, or my estimation of them. 
I have made my plans for the future. Sophia 
and Lovel will go back to Yorkshire to-morrow. 
You will go with me to Spa, where I shall place 

ou under your father’s protection. Your future 
life will be free from the burden of my society.” 

**I am quite willing to go back to my father,” 
replied Clarissa, in a voice that trembled a little. 
She had expected him to be very angry, but not 
so hard and cold as this—not able to deal with 
her wrong-doing in such a business-like manner, 
to dismiss her and her sin as coolly as if he had 
been parting with a servant who had offended 
him 


‘*T am ready to go to my father,” she repeated, 
steadying her voice with an effort; ‘‘ but I will 
go nowhere without my child.” 

‘¢We will see about that,” said Mr. Granger, 
‘and how the law will treat your claims, if you 
care to advance them—which I should suppose 
unlikely. I have no compunction about the 
justice of my decision. You will go nowhere 
without your child, you say? Did you think of 
that last night when your lover was persuading 
you to leave Paris ?” 

‘*What!” cried Clarissa, aghast. ‘‘Do you 
imagine that I had any thought of going with 
him, or that I heard him with my free-will ?” 
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‘*T do not speci:ute upon that point; but to 
my mind the fact of his asking you to run away 
with him argues a foregone conclusion. A man 
rarely comes to that until he has established a 
right to make the request. All I know is, that 
I saw you on your knees by your lover, and that 
you were candid cnough to acknowledge your 
affection for him. This knowledge is quite suf- 
ficient to influenco my decision as to my son's 
future—it must not bo spent with Mr. Fairfax’s 
mistress.” 

Clariss< roce <t ho word, with a shrill, indig- 
nant cry. “or 2 1..7momene she stood looking 
at her .ccusci, rag-ificent in her anger and sur- 


prise. 

‘“*'You dure te cal une shat!” she exclaimed. 

“*T dare tc cull yo. what I believe you to be. 
What! © ‘ind you in an obscure house, with 
locked doors; you g’. ‘o meet your lover alone; 
and I ar. to think ncthing!” 

**Neves aionc vutil ist night, and then not 
with my consert. ‘ went to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin—! did nos ...ow they had left Paris.” 

‘* But their aeparturc was very convenient, was 
it not? <= enabled your lover to plead his cause, 
to make arrangements sor your flight. You were 
to have three days’ start of me. Pshaw! wh 
should we bandy words about the shameful busi- 
ness? You have told me that you love him— 
that is enough.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, with the anger and defiance 
gone out of her face and manner, ‘‘I have been 
weak and guilty, but not as guilty as you suppose. 
I have done nothing to forfeit my right to my 
son. You shall not part us!” 

“* You had better tell your maid you are going 
on a journey to-morrow. She will have to pack 
yout things—your jewels, and all you care to 

e ” 


‘*T shall tell her nothing. Remember what I 
have said—TI will not be separated from Lovel!” 

**In that case, I must give the necessary or- 
ders myself,” said Mr. Granger, coolly; and, say- 
ing oe he left the room to look for his wife's 
maid. 

Jane Target, the maid, came in presently. 
She was the young woman chosen for Clarissa’s 
service by Mrs. Oliver—a girl whose childhood 
had been spent at Arden, and to whose childish 
imagination the Lovels of Arden Coart had al- 
ways seemed the greatest people in the world. 
The girl poured out her mistress’s tea, and per- 
suaded her to take something. She perceived 
that there was something amiss, some serious 
misunderstanding between Clarissa and her hus- 
band. Had not the business been fully discussed 
in the Areopagus down stairs—all those unac- 
countable visits to the street near the Luxem- 
bourg, and Mr. Fairfax’s order to the coachman ? 

‘* Nor it ain’t the first time I’ve sean him there 
neither,” Jarvis had remarked; ‘‘me and Saun- 
ders have noticed him ever so many times, drop- 
ping in promiscuous like while Mrs. G. was there. 
Fishy, to say the least of it!” , 

Jane Target was very fond of her mistresa, and 
would as soon have doubted that the sun was fire 
as suspected any flaw in Clarissa’s integrity. She 
had spoken her mind more than once upon this 
subject in the servants’ hall, and had put the 
bulky Jarvis to shame. 

‘*Do, ma’am, eat something!” she pleaded, 
when she had poured out the tea. ‘‘ You had no 
dinner yesterday, and no tea, unless you had it in 
the nursery. You'll be fit for nothing, if you go 


on like this.” 

Fit for nothing! The phrase roused Clarissa 
from her apathy. Too weak to do battle for her 
right to the custody of her child, she thought ; 
and, influenced by this idea, she struggled through 
a tolerable breakfast, eating delicate petits pains, 
which tasted like ashes, and drinking strong tea 
with a feverish eagerness. 

The tea fortified her nerves; she got up and 
paced her room, thinking what she ought to do. 

Daniel Granger was going to take her child 
from her—that was certain—unless by some des- 
perate means she secured her darling to herself. 
Nothing could be harder or more pitiless than his 
manner that morning. ‘The doors of Arden Court 
were to be shut against her. 

‘* And I sold myself for Arden!” she thought, 
bitterly. She fancied how the record of her life 
would stand by-and-by, like a verse in those 
Chronicles which Sophia was so fond of: ‘‘ And 
Clarissa reigned a year and a half, and did that 
which was evil”—and so on. Very brief had 
been her glory; very deep was her disgrace. 

What was she to do? Carry her child away 
before they could take him from her—secure him 
to herself somehow. If it were to be done at all, 
it must be done quickly; and who had she to 
help her in this hour of desperate need ? 

She looked at Jane Target, who was standing 
by the dressing-table dusting the gold-topped 
scent-bottles and innumerable prettinesses scat- 
tered there—the costly trifles with which women 
who are not really happy strive to create for them- 
selves a factitious kind of happiness. The girl 
was lingering over ber work, loath to leave her 
mistress unless actually dismissed. 

Jane Target—Clarisea remembered her a flax- 
en-haired cottage girl, with an honest freckled 
face and a calico bonnet; a girl who was always 
swinging on five-barred gates, or overturning a 
baby brother out of a primitive wooden cart— 
surely this girl was faithful, and would help her 
in her extremity. In all the world, there was no 
other creature to whom she could appeal. 

‘* Jane,” she said at last, stopping before the 
girl and looking at her with earnest, questioning 
eyes, ‘‘I think I can trust you.” 

‘*Indeed you can, ma’am,” answered Jane, 
throwing down her feather dusting-brush to clasp 
her hands impetuonsly. ‘‘ There's nothing in 
this world I would not do to prove myself true to 
you.” 

‘*T am in great trouble, Jane.” 

‘*T know that, ma'am,” the girl answered, 
frankly. 
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‘*T dare say you know something of the cause. 
My husband is angry about—about an accidental 
meeting which arose between a gentleman and 
me. It was entirely accidental on my part; but 
he does not choose to believe this, and—” The 
thought of Danicl Granger's accusation flashed 
upon her in this moment in all its horror, and she 
broke down, sobbing hysterically. 

The girl brought her mistress a chair, and was 
on her knees beside her in a moment, comforting 
her and imploring her to be calm. 

‘* The trouble will pass away, ma'am,” said the 
maid, soothingly. ‘‘ Mr. Granger will come to 
see his mistake. He can’t be angry with you 
long, I'm sure—he loves you so.” 

‘*'Yes, yes, he has been very good to me—bet- 
ter than I have ever deserved; but that is all 
over now. He won't believe me—he will hardly 
listen tome. He is going to take away my boy, 
Jane.” 

** Going to take away Master Lovel!” 

. “Yes; my darling is to go back to Arden, 
and [ am to go to papa.” 

‘* What!” cried Jane Target, all the woman 
taking fire in her honest heart. ‘* Part mother 
and child! He couldn't do that; or if he could, 
te shouldn't, while I had the power to hinder 

im.” 

‘*How are we to prevent him, Jane — you 
and I?” 

‘**Let’s take the darling away, ma'am, beture 
he can stop us.” 

‘* You dear good soul!” cried Clarissa. ‘‘ It's 
the very thing I’ve been thinking of. Heaven 
knows how it is to be done; but it must be done 
somehow. And you will come witli me, Jane? 
- you will brave all for me, you good, generous 
gir ?” 

‘* Lor, ma’am, what do you think I’m fright- 
ened of? Not that stuck-up Mrs. Brobson, with 
her grand airs, and as lazy as the voice of the 
sluggard into the bargain. Just you make up 
your mind, mum, where you'd like to go, and 
when you'd like to start, and I shall walk into 
the nursery as bold as brass, and say I want Mas- 
ter Lovel to come and amuse his mar for half an 
hour; and once we've got him safe in this room, 
the rest iseasy. Part mother and child, indeed! 
I should like to see him do it! I warrant we'll 
soon bring Mr. Granger to his senses.” 

Where to go? yes, there was the rub. What 
a friendless creature Clarissa Granger felt as she 
pondered on this serious question! To her broth- 
er? Yes, he was the only friend she would care 
to trast in this emergency. But how was she to 
find him? Brussels was a large place, and she 
had no clew to his whereabouts there. Could she 
oo sure that he had really gone to Brus- 

? 

Somewhither she mast go, however—that was 
certain. It could matter very little where she 
found a refuge, if only she had her darling with 
her. So the two women consulted together, and 
plotted and planned in Clarissa's sanctum ; while 
Daniel Granger paced up and down the great 
d drawing-room, waiting for that promised 
visit from George Fairfax. 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


Aes thirty years ago, when ‘‘doing” 
Frankfort under the guidance of a cicerone, 
I recollect being taken to an exceedingly small 
and dirty street in the Juden-Gasse, or what 
might be called the slums of the town, and be- 
ing assured that there dwelt the mother of the 
Rothschild race, and that no one dare to cleanse 
either the house or the adjoining synagogue from 
its primeval filth as long as the old lady lived, so 
wedded was she, like the rest of her tribe, to an- 
cient customs and antiquarian dirt. 

In the middle of the last century that identi- 
cal house bore the sign of a broad shield, with 
the inscription Zum Rothen Schild, ‘‘The Red 
Buckler,” where dwelt a poor Jew named Moses 
Amschel, whose son Meyer, the founder of the 
family wealth, was born there in 1743. The fa- 
ther had gradually, as is so frequently done in 
Scotland, asia the name from the sign-post 
which his house bore. Thus Moses Amschel 
von Rothen Schild, or ‘‘ Moses of the Red 
Shield,” like mine host of the Red Lion so com- 
mon in eae provincial towns, became Moses 
Roth’s schild, and hence by a very natural tran- 
sition this was changed into the wide-world name 
of RoTHscHILD. : 

Meyer began life as an errand-boy to his very 
poor father, who wished to make his son a rabbi, 
as the ambitious cotter of Ireland hopes to see 
one of his kin a Maynooth priest. It was, how- 
ever, ordered otherwise; and Meyer's first step 
in life was passing from the situation of errand- 
boy in his paternal home to that of a small clerk 
in the house of Openheim, the banker of Han- 
over. And the cause of his great rise may be 
traced as follows: 

In the year 1801 the Hanoverian General Von 
Estortf, 2 personal friend of William IX., Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, was consulted by the lat- 
ter respecting a suitable person for the situation 
of banker to the court. Von Estorff had ob- 
served Meyer Rothschild as the cleverest clerk 
of Openheim’s house, and proposed to introduce 
him to the landgrave as one of the best financiers 
he had ever met. On being summoned to the 
palace one afternoon, Rothschild found William 
and Von Estorff engaged at chess, the latter evi- 
dently getting the best of it. The Jew stood for 
a long time waiting patiently behind the land- 
graves chair, without a word having been spoken 
by any one, until at length William, turning 
abruptly to Rothschild, said, ‘‘Do you know 
any thing of this game?” bated 

‘*A little; and if your highness will give me 
leave to suggest certain moves, I think you would 
win the e.”’ 

. Ont with it, then,” replied the landgrave, 
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And by following the clerk's advice William 
won the game, which so pleased him that he at 
once promoted Rothschild to the office of court 
banker.. 

Five years later, when William had to fly from 
the tyranny of Bonaparte, which then overshad- 
owed Germany (in striking contrast to the mar- 
vels of Sedan and Metz in the year 1870), he in- 
trusted his wealth, which was very great, to the 
care of the diligent banker; and the landgrave's 
confidence in him was such that he would take no 
note or acknowledgment from Rothschild of the 
large sums intrusted to his care, The banker, with 
commendable foresight, concealed several mill- 
ions in hogshead casks of wine which were stand- 
ing in his cellar, and thus preserved the money 
from the rapacious hands of the French soldiery 
—who, like their successors, the Prussians, when 
invading France, were noted for their inability to 
distinguish between the meum and the tuun— 
when Bonaparte took possession of Frankfort. 

Rothschild's first great financial success was at 
the commencement of the Spanish contest in 1808, 
when his bank was the only firm which could effi- 
ciently assist the English government in finding 
means for carrying on the war. With William's 
sanction, Rothschild’s wine-casks were made to 
disgorge their gold, and thns fuvd for firing the 
cannon, to carry on the well-known metaphor of 
men being ‘‘ food for powder,” was found. 

Meyer Rothschild died in 1812, leaving by will 
the sum of £100,000 sterling to found a refuge 
for poor Jews of Frankfort; and five sous—viz., 
Amschel of Frankfort, Solomon of Vienna, Na- 
than of London, Charles of Nuples, and James 
of Paris—as the respective heads of great finan- 
cial firms in those cities, to carry on the work 
which their father had so successfully begun. 

It is related that when Charles Rothschild, of 
Naples, speaking of his own children to his elder 
brother, called them ‘‘the young barons,” Am- 
schel retorted, sharply, ‘‘ Pshaw ! make them men 
of business. The title of baron won't gain them 
a kreutzer.” 

It was by carrying out this principle to the full- 
est extent that the Rothschild family may trace 
the origin of their colossal fortune. 

An anecdote is recorded of Nathan Rothschild 
which will show the perils attached to the posses- 
sion of such enormous wealth. On the occasion 
of his giving a grand banquet to a number of dis- 
tinguished men, one of his guests, observing the 
lavish display of wealth with which his table was 
groaning, made use of a very natural expression 
when exclaiming, ‘‘ What a happy man, baron, 
you must be!” ‘* Happy man, did you say ?” re- 
plied Rothschild. ‘‘ How is it possible for any 
one to be happy on receiving such a missive as 
this just before sitting down to dinner?” And 
taking from his pocket a letter, he showed his as- 
tonished guest its contents, which contained the 
modest request of a loan of £500, with the addi- 
tion, ‘* If you don't send it at once I'll blow your 
brains out !” 

Money-making was the one pursuit and solo 
enjoyment of Nathan’s life. When Louis Spohr, 
the great German musician, called on bim in the 
summer of 1820 with a letter of introduction from 
his brother Amschel, of Frankfort, hesaid to him, 
‘*I understand nothing of music. This”—pat- 
ting his pocket, and rattling-the loose coins there- 
in—‘‘ this is my music, which we understand on 
Change.” It was in the scramblings and fight- 
ings, the plots and tricks of money-making, not 
at all in the spending, and not much in the hoard- 
ing of it, that his soul delighted. ‘‘ I hope,” said 
a dinner companion on one occasion—‘‘ I hope 
that your children are not too fond of money and 
business, to the exclusion of more important 
things. I am sure you would not wish that.” 
‘**T am sure I wou/d wish that,” replied Nathan ; 
‘*I wish them to give up mind and body, heart 
and soul, to business. ‘This is the way to be hap- 
py. It requires a deal of caution to make a great 
fortune, and when you have got it, it requires ten 
times as much wit to keepit.’’ Hence when two 
eminent clergymen, who took a warm interest in 
the Jews, called upon him with a view to induce 
him to aid in their restoration to Palestine, as his 
great wealth, it was thought, might influence the 
Sultan, Nathan declined, upon the all-potent plea 
that ‘‘ London was his Palestine, and that he 
could not further such an object in any way.” 

At another time two strangers were adinitted 
into the private room of the famous counting- 
house in St. Swithin’s Lane. ‘They were tall for- 
eigners, with beards and mustaches, such as 
were unknown in the City before the beard mania 
set in so powerfully as it has done of late; and 
Nathan was frightened at their appearance. Le 
put his own interpretation upon the excited move- 
ments with which they fumbled about in their 
pockets; and before the expected pistols could 
be produced, he had thrown a great ledger in the 
direction of their heads, and brought in a bevy 
of clerks by his loud cries of ‘‘ Murder!” The 
strangers were pinioned, and then, after long 
questionings and explanations, it appeared that 
they were wealthy bankers from the Continent, 
who, nervous in the presence of a banker so much 
more wealthy than themselves, had found some 
difficulty in producing the letters of introduction 
with which they were armed ! 

The same intense spirit of money-making ap- 
pears to have been equally the mania of all the 
Rothschilds. Of James, the youngest son of 
Meyer, and head of the Paris house, who once 
entertained Napoleon III. in such an imperial 
manner at his Chateau Ferriére, and who died in 
1868, leaving, according to public rumor, the co- 
lossal fortune of £44,800,000, it is related, as a 

roof of the strength of the ruling passion within 

im, that, foreseeing his death would cause a 
great fall in the shares of the Lombard Com- 
pany, of which he was the president and chief 
support, he speculated largely for the fall just be- 
fore he died; by which means the immense prof- 
its accruing therefrom went to the benefit of his 
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WINTER FASHIONS. 
See illustration on double-page. 


O*E of the best male judges of womanly at- 
tire, the celebrated’ Count d'Orsay, was 
heard to remark that ‘‘an English girl dressed 
by a Frenchwoman was first cousin to a divin- 
ity ;” and no doubt the men of our day will in- 
dorse his opinion when they look at the group 
of charming English-speaking women arrayed 
according to the dictum of French dress-makers, 
and thus realizing as near as may be D'Orsay’s 
idea of the celestials. 

The simple demi-toilette to the extreme left 
will please the most puritanical taste, It is 
made in pink taffetas and white muslin. Figs. 
2 and 3 require a more minute description ; the 
éne is a ball dress; the skirt of faille, bouton 
d'or, richly trimmed en tabder with pleatings of 
white crape, divided by crosswise bands of black 
velvet and bows of the same, with bouquets of 
tea-roses and foliage. Long train of black satin, 
trimmed with deep black French lace and bands 
of velvet. Low bodice of black satin, with stom- 
acher of bouton d'or. Bouquet, and velvet bow 
at the back of the waist. Coiffure of white feath- 
ers and roses. ‘The third is also an evening 
toilette. Petticoat of white poult de soie, with 
alternate puffings of tulle and Brussels lace, and 
very open pleatings of white silk, lined with 
maize-colored satin; between each fold is a bou- 
quet of yellow roses and fancy grass. Train of 
duchesse violet satin, with deep Brussels lace 
flounce at the edge, trimmed like the petticoat ; 
the violet pleatings are lined with maize satin. 
Low bodice with deep oe in the front, and 
bouquet at the back of the waist. 

g. 5 is a costume suitable for a dinner or aft- 
ernoon tea. Ona petticoat of bright mauve poult 
de soie is a deep flounce, over which falls a nar- 
rower one of Irish point lace, surmounted by 
three crosswise tucks of silk edged with waved 
fringe. Bodice en caur. Round basque, trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Of the two out-door costumes, the first is of 
cachemire. The under-skirt, of steel-color, has 
four alternate flounces of dark blue and steel, di- 
vided by bands of black velvet. Tunic of steel- 
color, with blue revers, long at the back and loop- 
ed up with bows, Seal-skin jacket. Black velvet 
and blue faille bonnet, with a jet coronet and two 
small blue feathers. Her companion wears an 
under-skirt of violet faille, on which is placed a 
Russian pleated flounce of. black velvet; above 
this a flounce of violet faille headed by a very 
rich black and violet fringe and large tassels, ar- 
ranged under a black velvet puffing. Black vel- 
vet polonaise, trimmed with violet bands, fringe 
and tassels to match the skirt. Jacket of black 
velvet, trimmed with sable. Velvet hat, with sable 
band and tail; at the back a knot of velvet, wide 
end and fringe. The figure to the extreme right 
has a Havana brown faille costume. On the 
skirt two deep flounces headed and edged with 
frayed quillings; tunic to correspond. Long 
cloth jacket, semi-tight, three shades lighter, 
bordered with dark brown velvet and knotted 
fringe. Brown velvet pelerine, with large bows 
and long ends of brown faille. Brown velvet 
bonnet, with salmon-colored faille and feathers. 

Fig. 7’8 costume consists of rifle green satine 
cloth faced with velvet; black chip hat trimmed 
with black velvet piped with green ; aigrette and 
long ostrich feather. 

Of the background figures little is seen but 
their heads. ‘The caps are worthy of attention 
as being much larger than hitherto worn, and 
exceedingly becoming to the wearers. One for 
a@ married lady is composed of Honiton lace, 
with claret-colored velvet, and a white frosted 
water-lily on the left side. Another, for a 
younger matron, is of point d’Alengon and ceru- 
lean blue satin. The third, a pert little Dolly 
Varden, is made of clear muslin, with Valenci- 
ennes lace and gas green velvet. 

It is satisfactory to perceive that the chignons 
are decidedly moderating, and in some instances 
the shape of the head is plainly visible. 





THE OUPHE OF THE WOOD. 
Br JEAN INGELOW. 


‘* AN Ouphe!” perhaps you exclaim; ‘and, 
pray, what might that be?” 

An Ouphe, fair questioner, though you ma 
never have heard of him, was a creature well 
known (by hearsay, at least) to your great-great- 
grandmother. It was currently reported that 
every forest had one within its precincts, who 
ruled over the woodmen, and exacted tribute 
from them in the shape of little blocks of wood 
ready hewn for the fire of his ynder-ground pal- 
ace—such blocks as are bought at shops in these 
degenerate days, and called ‘‘ kindling.” 

It was said that he had a silver axe, with 
which he marked those trees that he did not ob- 
ject to have cut down; moreover, he was sup- 
posed to possess great riches, and to appear but 
seldom above ground, and when he did, to look 
like an old man in all respects but one, which 
was that he always carried some green ash keys 
about with him, which he could not conceal, and 
by which he might be known. 

Do I hear you say that you don’t believe he 
ever existed? It matters not at all to my story 
whether you do or not. He certainly does not 
exist now. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have much to answer for, if it was they 
who put an end to his reign; but I do not think 
they did. It is more likely that the spelling- 
book used in woodland districts disagreed with 
his constitution. 


After this short preface, please to listen while 
ou you that once in a little black-timbered 
co 


at the skirts of a wood a young woman 
sat before, the fire rocking her baby, and, as she 
did so, wildiigg a castle in the air. ‘‘ What a 


good thing it would be,” she thought to herself, 
‘*if we were rich!” 

It had been a bright day, but the evening was 
chilly ; and as she watched the glowing logs that 
were blazing on her hearth, she wished thas all 
the lighted part of them would turn to gold. 

She was very much in the habit—this little 
wife—of building castles in the air, particularly 
when she had nothing else to do, or her husband 
was late in coming home to his supper. Just as 
she was thinking how late he was, there was a 
tap at the door, and an old man walked in, who 


sald, 

‘¢ Mistress, will you give a poor man a warm 
at your fire?” 

‘ And welcome,” said the young woman, set- 
ting him a chair. 

So he sat down as close to the fire as he could, 
and spread out his hands to the flames. 

He had a little knapsack on his back, and the 
young woman did not doubt that he was an old 
soldier. 

‘* Maybe you are used to the hot countries?” 
she said. 

‘¢ All countries are much the same to me,” re- 
plied the stranger. ‘‘I see nothing to find fault 
with in this one. You have fine hawthorn. 
trees hereabouts; just now they are as white as 
snOW ; and then you have a noble wood behind 


ou. 
P ‘* Ah, you may well say that,” said the young 
woman. ‘‘It is a noble wood to us; it gets us 
bread. My husband works in it.” 

‘And a fine sheet of water there is in it,” 
continued the old man. ‘‘ As I gat by it to-day 
it was pretty to see those cranes, with red legs, 
epee from leaf to leaf of the water-lilies so 

ka hes spoke, he looked rather wistfully at a 
little sancepan which stood upon the hearth. 

‘6 Why, I shouldn’t wonder if you are hungry,” 
said the young woman, laying her baby in the 
cradle, and spreading a cloth on the round table. 
‘* My husband will be home soon, and if you like 
to stay and sup with him and me, you will be 
kindly welcome.” 

The old man’s eyes sparkled when she said 
this, and he looked eo very old, and seemed so 
weak, that she pitied him. He tarned a little 
aside from the fire, and watched her while she 
set a brown loaf on the table, and fried a few 
slices of bacon; but all was ready, and the 
kettle had been boiling some time, before there 
were any signs of the husband's return. 

‘¢T never knew Will to be so late before,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘ Perhaps he is carrying his 
logs to the peel kaa 

‘* Will!” exclaimed the wife. ‘* What, you 
know my husband then? I thought you were 
a stranger in these parts.” 

‘Oh, I have been past this place several 
times,” said the old man, looking rather con- 
fused; ‘‘and so, of course, I have heard of 
your husband. Nobody's stroke in the wood 
is so Yegular and strong as his.” 

‘¢ And I can tell you he is the handiest man 
at home,” began the wife. 

‘¢ Ah, ah,” said the old man, smiling at her 
eagerness; ‘‘and here he comes, if I am not 
mistaken.” 

At that moment the woodman entered. 

‘* Will,” said his wife, as she took his bill- 
hook from him, and hung up his hat, ‘‘ here's 
an old soldier come to sup with us, my dear.” 
And as she spoke she gave her husband a gentle 
push toward the old man, and made a sign that 
he should speak to him. 

‘* Kindly welcome, master,” said the wood- 
man. ‘‘ Wife, I’m hungry; let’s to supper.” 

The wife turned some potatoes out of the 
little sau , et a jug of beer on the table, 
and they all began to sup. The best of every 
thing was offered by the wife to the stranger. 
The husband, after looking earnestly at him for 
a few minutes, kept silence. 

‘* And where might you be going to lodge to- 
night, good man, if I’m not too bold?” asked 
she. 

_ The old man heaved a deep sigh, and said he 
supposed he mast lie out in the forest. 

** Well, that would be a great pity,” remarked 
his kind hostess. ‘* No wonder your bones ache 
if you have no better shelter.” As she said 
this, she looked appealingly at her husband. 

‘* My wife, I’m thinking, would like to offer 
you a bed,” said the woodman; ‘‘at least, if 
you don’t mind sleeping in this clean kitchen, I 
think we could toes you up something of that 
sort that you need not disdain.” 

‘*Disdain, indeed!” said the wife. ‘* Why, 
Will, when there's not a tighter cottage than 
ours in all the wood, and with a curtain, as we 
have, and a brick floor, and every thing sv good 
about us—” 

The husband laughed; the old man looked on 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘¢ I’m sure I shall be humbly grateful,” said he. 

Accordingly, when supper was over, they made 
him a bed on the floor, and spread clean sheets 
upon it of the young wife’s own spinning, and 
heaped several fresh logs on the fire. ‘Then 
they wished the stranger good-night, and crept 
up the ladder to their own snug little chamber. 

‘* Disdain, indeed !” laughed the wife, as soon 
as they had shut the door. ‘‘ Why, Will, how 
could you say it? I should like to see him dis- 
dain me and mine. It isn't often, I'll engage 
to say, that he sleeps in such a well-furnished 
kitchen.” 

The husband suid nothing, but secretly laugh- 
ed to himaelf. 

‘‘ What are you laughing at, Will?” said his 
wife, as she put out the candle. 

‘“Why, you soft littl thing,” answered the 
woodman, ‘‘didn’t you see that bunch of green 
ash keys in his cap; and don't you know that 
nobody would dare to wear them but the Ouphe 
of the Wood? I saw him cutting those very 
keys for himself as I passed to the saw-mill 


this morning, and I knew him again directly, 
though he has disguised himself as an old man."’ 

‘* Bless us!” exclaimed the little wife, ‘‘is 
the Wood Ouphe in our cottage? How fright- 
ened Iam! I wish I hadn’t put the candle 
out.” 

The husband laughed more and more. 

** Will,” said his wife, in a solemn voice, ‘‘I 
wonder how you dare laugh, and that powerful 
creature under the very bed where you lie!”’ 

‘* And she to be so pitiful over him,” said the 
woodman, laughing till the floor shook under 
him, ‘‘ and to talk and boast of our house, and 
insist on helping him to more potatoes, when he 
has a palace of his own, and_heaps of riches! 
Oh dear! oh dear!” 

‘*Don’t laugh, Will,” said the wife, ‘‘and I'll 
make you the most beautiful firmity you ever 
tasted to-morrow. Don’t Iect him hear you 
laughing.” 

**Why, he comes for no hanno,” said the 
woodman. ‘‘I’ve never cut down any trees 
that he had not marked, and I’ve always laid 
his toll of the wood, neatly cut up, beside his 
foot-path, so I am not afraid. Besides, don’t 
you know that he always pays where he lodges, 


s ys does he?” said the wife. ‘* Well, 
bat he is an awful creatare to have so near one. 
I would much rather he had really been an old 
soldier. I hope he is not looking after my 
baby: he shall not have him, let him offer ever 
so much.” 

The more the wife talked, the more the hus- 
band laughed at her fears, till at length he fell 
asleep, while she lay awake, thinking and think- 
ing, till by degrees she forgot her fears, and be- 
gan to wonder what they might expect by way 
of reward. Hours ap to pass away during 
these thoughts. At length, to her great sur- 
prise, while it was still quite dark, her husband 
called to her from below : 

‘*Come down, Kitty; only come down and 
see what the Ouphe has left us.” 

As quickly as possible Kitty started up and 

sséd herself, and ran down the ladder, and 
then she saw her husband kneeling on the fioor 
over the k, which the Ouphe had left 
behiad him. Kitty rushed to the spot, and saw 
the knapsack bursting open with gold coins, 
which were rolling out over the- brick floor. 
Here was good fortune! She began to pick 
them up, and count them into her apron. The 
more she gathered, the faster they rolled, till 
she left off counting, out of breath with joy and 


surprise, 

‘*What shall we do with all this money ?” 
said the delighted woodman. 

They consulted for some time. At last they 
decided to bury it in the garden, all but twenty 
pieces, which they would spend directly. Ac- 
cordingly they dug a bole, and carefully hid the 
rest of the money, and then the woodman went 
to the town, and soon returned laden with the 
things they had agreed upon as desirable pos- 
sessions; namely, a leg of mutton, two bottles 
of wine, a necklace for Kitty, some tea and 
sugar, @ grand velvet waistcoat, a silver watch, 
a clock, a red silk cloak, and a hat and 
feather for the baby, a quilted petticoat, a great 
many muffins and crumpets, a rattle, and two 
new pairs of shoes. 

How enchanted they both were! Kitty cook- 
ed the nice things, and they dressed themselves 
in the finery, and sat down to a very good din- 
ner, But alas! the woodman drank so much 
of the wine that he soon got quite tipsy, and 
began to dunce and sing. Kitty was very much 
shocked ; but when he proposed to dig up some 
more of the gold, and go to market for some 
more wine and some more blue velvet waist- 
coats, she remonstrated very strongly. Such 
was the change that had come over this loving 
couple, that they presently began to quarrel, 
and from words the woodman soon got to blows, 
and, after beating his little wife, lay down on 
the floor and fell fast asleep, while she sat cry- 
ing in a corner. 

The next day they both felt very miserable, 
and the woodman had such a terrible headache 
that be could neither eat nor work ; but the day 
after, being pretty well again, he dug up some 
more gold, and went to the town, where he 
bought such quantities of fine clothes and furni- 
ture, and so many good things to eat, that in the 
end he was obliged to buy a wagon to bring them 
home in; and great was the delight of his wife 
when she saw him coming home on the top of it, 
driving the four gray horses himself. 

They soon began to unpack the goods and lay 
them out on the grass, for the cottage was fur too 
small to hold them. 

‘* There are some red silk curtains, with gold 
rods,” said the w 

‘*And grand, indeed, thev are!” exclaimed 
his wife, spreading them over the onion bed. 

‘¢ And here's a great looking-glass,” continued 
the woodman, setting one up agninst the outside 
of the cottage, for it would not go in at the door. 

So they went on handing down she things, 
and it took nearly the whole afternoon to empty 
the wagon. No wonder, when it contained, 
among other things, a coral and bells for the 
baby, and five very large tea-trays adomed with 
handsome pictures of impossible scenery, two 
large sofas covered with green damask, three 
bonnets trimmed with feathers and flowers, two 
glass tumblers for them to drink out of—for 
Kitty had decided that mugs were very vulgar 
things—six books bound in handsome red mo- 
rocco, a mahogany table, a large tin epee a 
spit, and silver waiter, a blue coat with gilt but- 
tons, a yellow waistcoat, some pictares, a dozen 
bottles of wine, a quarter of lamb, cakes, tarts, 
pies, ale, porter, gin, silk stockings, blue and red 
and white shoes, lace, ham, mirrors, three clocks, 
a four-post bedstead, and a bag of sugar-candy. 

These articles filled the cottage and garden ; 
the wagon stood outside the paling. Though 


and very bandsomely, too ?” 


the little kitchen was very much encumbered 
with furniture, they contrived to make a fire in 
it; and having eaten a sumptuous dinner, they 
drank one another's health, using the new tum- 
blers to their great satisfuction. 

‘‘ All these things remind me that we must 
have another house built,” said Kitty. 

‘*You may do just as you please about that, 
my dear,” replied her husband, with a bottle of 
wine in his hand. 

‘* My dear,” said Kitty, ‘‘ how vulgar you are! 
Why don’t you drink out of one of our a tum- 
blers, like a gentleman ?” 

The woodman refused, and said it was much 
more handy to drink it out of the bottle. 

‘* Handy, indeed!” retorted Kitty; ‘‘ yes, and 
by that means none will be left for me.” 

Thereupon another quarrel ensued; and the 
woodman, being by this time quite tipsy, beat 
his wife again. ‘The next day they went and 
got numbers of workmen to build them a new 
house in their garden. It was quite astonishing 
even to Kitty, who did not know much about 
building, to see how quick these workmen were. 
In one week the house was ready. But in the 
mean time the woodman, who very often 
been tipsy, felt so unwell that he could not look 
after them; therefore it is not surprising that 
they stole a great many of his fine things while 
he lay smoking his pipe on the green damask 
sofa which stood on the carrot bed. Those arti- 
cles which the workmen did not steal the rain 
and dust spoiled; but that they thought did not 
much matter, fur still more than half the gold 
was left; so they soon furnished the new house. 
And now Kitty had a servant, and used to sit 
every morning on a couch, dressed in silks and 

jewels, till dinner-time, when the most delicious 

ot beefsteaks and sausage-pudding or roast 
goose were served up, with more sweet pies, frit- 
ters, tarts, and cheese-cakes than they could pos- 
sibly eat. As for the baby, he had three elegant 
cots, in which he was put to sleep by turns; he 
was allowed to tear his picture-books as often as 
he pleased, and to eat so many sugar-plums and 
macaroons that they often made him quite ill. 

The woodman looked very pale and miserable, 
though he often said what a fine thing it was to 
be rich. He never thought of going to his work, 
and used generally to sit in the kitchen till din- 
ner was ready, watching the spit. Kitty wished 
she could see him looking as well and cheerful 
as in old days, though she felt natarally proud 
that her husband should always be dressed like 
a gentleman—namely, in a blue coat, red waist- 
coat, and top-boots. 

He and Kitty could never agree as to what 
should be done with the rest of the money: in 
fact, no one would have known them for the 
same people. They quarreled almost every day, 
and lost nearly all their love for one another. 
Kitty often cried herself to sleep—a thing she 
had never done when they were poor. She 
thought it was very strange that she should be a 
lady and yet not be happy. Every morning 
when the woodmati was sober they inveuted new 
plans for making themselves happy, yet, strange 
to say, none of them Saaedol and matters 
grew worse and worse. At last Kitty thought 
she should be happy if she had a coach; so she 
went to the place where the knapsack was buried 
and began to dig; but the garden was so trod- 
den down that she could not dig deep enough, 
and soon got quite tired of trying. At last she 
called the servant, and told her the secret as to 
where the money was, promising her a gold piece 
if she could dig it up. The servant dug with all 
her strength, and with a great deal of trouble 
they got the knapsack up, and Kitty found that 
not many gold pieces were left. However, she 
resolved to have the coach; so she took them 
and went to the town, where she bought a yellow 
chariot, with a most beautiful coat of arms upon 
it, and two cream-colored horses to draw it. 

In the mean time the maid ran to the magis- 
trates, and told them she had discovered some- 
thing very dreadful, which was, that her mis- 
tress had nothing to do but to dig in the ground, 
and that she could make money come—coined 
money: “which,” said the maid, ‘is a very ter- 
rible thing, and it proves that she must be a 
witch.” 

The mayor and the aldermen were very much — 
shocked, for witches were commonly believed in 
in those days; and when they heard that Kitty 
had dug up money that very morning, and 
bought a yellow coach with it, they decided that 
the matter must be investigated. 

When Kitty drove up to her own door she 
saw the mayor and aldermen standing in the 
kitchen waiting for her. She demanded what 
they wanted, and they said they were come in 
the king's name to search the house. 

Kitty immediately ran up stairs and took the 
baby out of his cradle, lest any of them should 
steal him, which, of course, seemed a very proba- | 
ble thing for them to do. Then she went to look 
for her husband, who, shocking to relate, was 
quite tipsy, quarreling and arguing with the may- 
or, and actually she saw him box an alderman's 
ears. 


‘‘The thing is proved,” said the indignant 
mayor; ‘‘this woman is certainly a witch.” 

Kitty was very much bewildered at this; but 
how much more when she saw her husband seize 
the mayor—yes, the very mayor himself—and 
shake him so hard that he actually shook his 
head off, and it rolled under the dresser! “‘If 
I had not seen this with my own eyes,” said Kit- 
ty, ‘¢I could not have believed it; even now it 
does not seem at all real.” 

All the aldermen wrung their hands. 

‘* Murder! murder!” cried the maid. 

‘+ Yes,” said the alderman, ‘‘this woman and 
her husband must immediately be put to death, 
and the baby must be taken from them and made 
a slave.” 

In vain Kitty fell on her knees; the proofs of 
their guilt were so plain that there was no hope 
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of mercy ; and they were just going to be led 
out to execution when—why, then she opened 
her eyes, and saw that she was lying in bed in 
her own little chamber where she had lived and 
been so happy; her baby, beside her in his wick- 
er cradle, was crowing and sucking his fingers. 

‘So, then, I have never been rich, after all,” 
said Kitty; ‘‘and it was all only a dream! I 
thought it was very strange at the time that a 
man's head should roll off.” 

And she heaved a deep sigh, and put her hand 
to her face, which was wet with the tears she 
had shed when she thought that she and her hus- 
band were going to be executed. oe 

‘ST am very glad, then, my husband is not a 
drunken man; and he does not beat me; but 
he goes to work every day, and I am as happy 


as @ queen. 

Just then she heard her husband's good-tem- 
pered voice whistling as he went down the ladder. 

‘* Kitty, Kitty,” said he, ‘‘come, get up, my 
little woman ; it’s later than usual, and our good 
visitor will want his breakfast.” 

““Oh, Will, Will, do come here,” answered the 
wife; and presently her husband came up again, 
dressed in his fustian jacket, and looking quite 
healthy and good-tempered—not at all like the 
pale man in the blue coat who sat watching the 
meat while it roasted. 

‘Oh, Will, I have had such a frightful dream, ” 
said Kitty, and she began to cry. ‘* We are not 
going to quarrel and hate one another, are we ?” 

‘* Why, what a silly little thing thou art, to 
cry about a dream!” said the woodman, smiling. 
‘No, we are not going to quarrel as I know of. 
Come, Kitty, remember the Ouphe.” 

‘Qh ves, yes, I remember,” said Kitty; and 
she made haste to dress herself and come down. 

‘‘Good - morning, mistress; how have you 
slept ?” said the Ouphe, in a gentle voice, to her. 

‘Not so well as I could have wished, Sir,” 
said Kitty. 

The Ouphe smiled. ‘‘ J slept very well,” he 
said. ‘‘The supper was good, and kindly given, 
without any thought of reward.” 

‘¢ And that is the certain truth,” interrupted 
Kitty; ‘‘I never had the least thought what you 
were till my husband told me.” 


The woodman had gone out to cut some fresh 


cresses for his guest’s breakfast. 

‘‘T am sorry, mistress,” said the Onphe, 
‘‘that you slept uneasily—my race are said 
sometimes by their presence to affect the dreams 
of you mortals. ere is my knapsack? Shall 
I leave it behind me in payment of bed and 
board ?” 

‘Qh no, no, I pray you don’t,” said the little 
wife, blushing and stepping back; ‘‘you are 
kindly welcome to all you have had, I’m sare: 
don’t repay us s0, Sir.’ 

‘‘ What, mistress, and why not?” asked the 
Ouphe, smiling. ‘‘It is as full of gold pieces as 
it can hold, and I shall never miss them.” 

‘* No, Ientreat you, do not,” said Kitty; “and 
do not offer it to my husband, for maybe he has 
not been warned as I have.” 

Just then the woodman came in, 

‘¢T have been thanking your wife for my good 
entertainment,”’ said the he ; ‘‘ and if there is 
any thing in reason that I can give either of 

ou—’”’ 
me Will, we do very well as we are,” said his 
wife, going up to him and looking anxiously in 
his face. 

‘‘T don’t deny,” said the woodman, thongbt- 
fully, ‘‘ that there are one or two things I should 
like my wife to have, but somehow I’ve not been 
able to get them for her yet.” 

‘* What are they ?” asked the Ouphe. 

‘One is a spinning- wheel,” answered the 
woodman; ‘‘she used to spin a good deal when 
she was at home with her mother.” 

‘She shall have a spinning-wheel,” replied 
the Ouphe; ‘‘ and is there nothing else, my good 
host ?” 

‘“ Well,” said the woodman, frankly, ‘‘ since 
bit ATE 60 obliging, we should like a hive of 


‘SThe bees you shall have also; and now 

good-morning both, and a thousand thanks to 
ou.” ° 

z So saying, he took his leave, and no pressing 
could make him stay to breakfast. 

‘* Well,” thought Kitty, when she had had 
a little time for reflection, ‘‘a spinning-wheel 
is just what I wanted; but if people had told 
me this time yesterday morning that I should 
be offered a knapsack full of money, aud should 
refuse it, I could not possibly have believed 
them!” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Veo other gifts chance to drop from 
Christanas-trees into the hands of happy 
children, none are, for the moment, more pleas- 
ing than the Bayly colored fancy boxes beneath 
hose shining lids nestle tempting bonbons, 
which it is supposed to be the special province 
of Santa Claus to bestow on all good boys and 

rle. The number of these fancy boxes sold 

uring one holiday season is astonishing. Made 
in every conceivable ape: of every possible col- 
or, and ornamented with pretty and unique pic- 
tures; with ribbons, with gold and silver, and 
even with gems in some cases; designed not 
merely for bonbons, but as receptacles for hand- 
kerchiefs, for collars, for plore, and for nick- 
nacks generally —they attract the gaze and 

lease the taste, and commend themselves to all 

uyers of holiday gifte. Chancing to make 
some small purchases in this line of a wholesale 
and retail dealer in Maiden Lane—one of the 
many down-town manufacturers and importers 
—we learned that his average sales during the 
holiday season amounted to more than a hun- 
dred thonsand boxes. While many of these 
were made in his own establishment—twenty 
women being then employed—great quantities 
were of foreign manufacture, ‘It is cheaper,”’ 
said the dealer, himeelf a foreigner, ‘‘to import 
them. We can not get them up here so nice, 


-marrowfat pea. Also an emerald cross, 
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and for a few cents, as they do in France and 
soroany. They have so little to pay for rent, 
and so little to pay for what they eat there, that 
wo here can not do like them. Besides,’’ con- 
tinned he, taking up a little box, ‘‘ we have not 
here those little pictures; they come from there. 
But the work-people in Berlin have been de- 
manding more pay, and this yeur not all the 
boxes have been made which were promised to 
be sent to thiscountry. The manufacturers there 
could not keep their engagements, because the 
pools would not work without more pay.”’ 

et, glancing through his large room, piled with 
boxes, we could not feel that there would be 
any painful lack of fancy boxes this year, even 
though foreign fingers ht have paused to rest 
a while. 





“‘Xylonite’’ is the term applied toa substance 
which is coming into use as a substitute for 
wood, lvory, and tin. It is composed of oxide 
of zinc, kneaded up with collodion and cam- 
phor, and then forced between hot metallic 
plates into the desired form. Caution is recom- 
mended, however, in the use of this substance, 
as it is very inflammable. 





The Russians still reverence the Empress 
Catherine as much as if she were alive; and the 
vernment has recently allotted a sum of 
,000 rubles for tho erection of a statue to her 
memory. ' 





*‘ Bridal ee are unknown in Japan. The 

newly wedded pair are not left to themselves, 

but overwhelmed with visits and invitations, al- 

debe accompanied with feasts and prolonged 
ons. 


Duriog the year included in the last report 
of the Postmaster-General 2407 new offices have 
betn established, and 84 discontinued, making 
the present number 90,045. The free delivery 
system has been in operation in fifty-two differ- 
ent cities, with these resalts: number of letter- 
carriers, 1419; mail letters delivcred, 112,612,693; 
local letters delivered, 27,045, 700; newspapers de- 
livered, 82,610,853; letters collected, 113,287,602. 

Jack Frost often steals hie way into the house, 
and makes sad work among the pct plants which 
have been ed and 60 greatly 
treasured. eh & mishap occurs, an exchange 
pays: “ "t. on to a warm roor. to 
mew oe y the side of a stove, as you would 
a Trost-bitten chicken. Let them remain where 
they were frozen ; close the window-shutters or 
crop the carthine , 80 as to make the room quite 

; then sprinkle the plants with cold water 
direct from cistern, and wait for the result. 
Do not allow the room to become warmer than 
forty-seven degrees for twenty-four hours. Ifa 
few drops of spirits of camphor are thrown into 
the dish of water before oprtak tne, it will be all 
the better. Plants treated in this way, though 
frozen so badly that water will freeze in drops 
on the leaves when sprinkled, yet by keeping 
the room dark and cool for an entire day, they 
will come out unharmed.” 








Among the jewels of Eugénie, which, it is 
said, have been offered for sale in London, was 
a wonderfal necklace of black pearls—the only 
one in existence—each pearl being as large - a 

te 
unique, the emeralds oblong, and seeds 
to edge, with nothing between them. One 
brooch was a butterfly, the body of which was 
a large opal about two inches in length, and the 
wings, set on springs, were of diamonds, rubies, 
and emeralds. - 


A most remarkable instance of kleptomania 
was that of a Scottish cl an, distinguished 
for learning and piety. 6 was detected in 
wholesale Bible-stealing. It was further discov- 
ered that he had Sees a wide missionary 
district, and left a Bible or a Testament at every 
cottage where it was needed along the route. 
The most ‘touching fact in the story is that he 
was arrested while on his knees by the bedside 
of a dying old man, with a stolen Bible lying 
open before him on the bed. 

‘* What ee steal the Bibles, Mr. B——?”” 
asked the sheriff, with a pious horror in his face. 

“God made me steal them, good man,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘He was weary of secing his poor 
people perish of Gospel-hunger, because the rich 

ible Society could not afford to feed them with- 
eut the bawbees, well knowing that they had no 
bawhbees; and so God set me to atcal them and 
save them.” 

He could not be persuaded that he had done 
wrong. The delusion of the clergyman, who 
was a very poor man, naturally toa \nsan- 
ity. Though he was perfectly sare on all other 

olnte, a learned physician in a neighboring 
wn positively swore that he was the ‘victim 
of moral mania.” 

The census returns, econ to be published, 
show that there are tn tBe United States 20,820 
blind persgus, and 16,905 deaf and dumb; and 
there are @6 persons Who are blind, deaf, and 
dumb. The deaf and@ dumb dic earlier than the 


4 blind, and in ey York there are only 21 over 


In the United States there 


seventy ogre 
ind persons over one hundred years old. 


are 141 b 


Rassia excels in banquets. The magnificence 
of the entertainments of Ruselan tes is 
proverbial. Jagging from the diner 4 la Russe, 
we may expect that the good taste which sug 

that mode of arranging the table and vi- 
ands will extend to the quality and composition 
of the dishes. The Russians (that is, the edu- 
cated classes who give and eat dinners) have a 
great appreciation of good living. ey are 
Brest amateurs of dining. Nature has given 

em some exceptionally fine raw material, and 
they have known how to avail themselves of 
it. Their reperto of dishes is extensive. If 

ou enter a ‘“‘traktir,”’ or restaurant, you will 

ave presented to you a carte of dishes (in an 
unknown tongue) containing, instead of half a 
dozen une and as many entrees and sweete, a 
list of two or three hundred different plats. 
Among so many there must be some not yet 
known to us, and worthy of our adoption. The 
Russians, like the Germans and other Northern 
nations, are fond of a subacid flavor in their 
food; many of their soups are thus flavored ; 
and where they are not, a very common thing is 
for a dish of clotted sour cream to be placed on 
the table, from which the consumer may take 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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what is necessary to give hie plat the degree of 
acidity which salts his palate. <A very little of 
this sour cream goes a great way, however, a 
spoonful or two being sufficient to cunvert a 
very exceilent dish of brown soup into what, 
according to our lights, would be considcred a 
sour and unpalatable meas. 





English journals mourn over the great fire at 
Warwick Castle as a national disaster—a destruc- 
tion of a e in English history which neither 
time nor s can replace. The fire is said to 
have broken out in the private apartments of 
the countess. These, though of no great size, 
were a treasure-house of art. The drawing-room 
was paneled with the finest French carving, of 
the 6 of Louis XVI, and was hung with 
choice works of modern art, collected by Lady 
Warwick, herself an artist of great ability. The 
sving of the state apartments was due to the 
massive stone wall which separated the baronial 
hall from the red drawing-room. The two chil- 
dren were sleeping over the banqueting-hall 
and had barely time to escape through the hall 
before the flames would have cut off retreat by 
that way. Lord Warwick was about to enter- 
tain his annual Christmas shooting-party, and 
upward of five hundred cartridges were stored 
in the gun-room. When the fire was approach- 
ing that room the footmen, with thoughtfal 
courage, rushed into It, and carried the ammu- 
nition into a distant part of the building. The 
cedar room and the state bedroom happily es- 
caped damage, though it was thought neccssar 
to remove furniture and eee The exteri- 
or of the building was but slightly injured; but 
an inspection of the paintings shows that more 
damage was done than was at first believed. 
All the art treasures in the great hall were de- 
stroyed excopt the painting, ‘‘ Battle of the Am- 
azons. 





The theatres of the Romans were fitted up 
with numerous concealed pipes, that passed in 
every direction along the walls, and were con- 
nected with cisterns of water or with machines 
for raising water. Certain parts of the pipes 
were very minutely perforated, and were 60 ar- 
ranged that, by turning one or more cocks, the 
liquid escaped from them, and descended upon 
the audience in the form of dew or extremely 
fine rain. This might have been very refreshing 
for a hot evening, and very useful in case of a 
fire; but how about the elegant hats and dresses 
of the ladies? We fancy, nowadays, they would 
object to any such method of cooling the atmos- 
phere, except in cases of dire necessity. 


At the Alabama State Fair, held this year at 
Selma, the prettiest Pee lady on the grounds 
was awarded a set of handsome furs. Nothin 
was Offered the homeliest woman; but the ugli- 
est man was presented with a suit of clothes, 
while the “ prettiest man’’ only received a ‘set 
of as: which was certainly very unfair treat- 
men 








Fortunately fashion and good sense unite, at 
the present time, in covering a baby’s neck and 


arms. May this fashion long continue! A 
distin ed Paris physician said, ‘‘I believe 
that, the twenty years I have practiced 


my profession, twenty thousand children have 
been carried to the cemeteries, a agcrifice to the 
absurd custom of exposing their arms.” He 
further remarks, ‘“‘I have seen more than one 
child, with habitual cough or hoarseness, en- 
tirely relieved by simply keeping the hands and 
arms warm.’’ 


The Speaker of the British House of Commons 
receives a salary of $25,000—the same that is 
given to the President of the United Statee— 
and also has a fine residence, furnished and kept 
in repair at public expense. On retiring from 
office he is created a viscount, and has a pension 
OF ESD. ON, which on his death passes to his eld- 
est son. 


Pearis require careful attention, if their beauty 
is to be preserved. After they have been worn, 
before patting them away they should be gentl 
wiped with the softest silk or jewelers’ wool. 
The moisture of the hair is likely to injure them. 
Some say that pearls should occasionally be 
washed with soap and water, but this should 
not be done by an inexperienced hand. 


A Southern is getting up a new edition 
of the Book o Paverte OF ef one chapter of 
it. This is a sample: ‘‘ Blessed is the woman 
who compoundeth « pudding in silence, for she 
is more to be envied than she who maketh a 
tart reply.” 


An exchange remarks: ‘‘ Some people, igno- 
rant of what good editing is, imagine the getting 
up of selected matter to be the easiest work in 
the world to do; whereas it the nicest work that 
is done on a ee If they ftnd the editor with 
scissors in hand, they are sure to say, ‘Ah! that’s 
the way you get up original matter, eh?’ The 
facts are, that the interest, the morality, the va- 
pat and usefulness of a paper depend in no 

i degree upon its selected matter, and few 














- men are fully pe of the position who would 


not themselves be able to write many of the ar- 
ticles they select. A sensible editor desires con- 
siderable selected matter, because he knows that 
one mind can not make so good a paper as sey- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. C. H. D.—Yor can only make a short skirt and 
basque out of a trained akirt. You will require a po- 
lonaise of some other fabric to wear over it. Put bias 


velvet folds and fringe around the skirt. 


Carrgre.—Get a black atpaca or ailk under-skirt, or 
else velveteen. 

Mas. D. P.—Get sheer linen lawn, with or without a 
small black dot or hair stripe. Make with yoke waist, 
or a basque and single skirt, trimmed with side pleat- 
ings. Theseal-skin sacques are more fashionable than 
black Astrakhan, though elderly ladies prefer the latter. 

T. ¥. B. K.—We furnish covers to the Bazar at 75 
centa, You can get them put on by any book-binder. 
An index is given away with the last number of the 
volume. 

Ienozance.—Send $1 and your addreas to Harper & 
Brothers, asking that the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
be sent you.—Cashmere and seal-ekin are the most 
used for sacques. Read New York Fashions of Basar 
No. 63, Vol IV. 
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Wasrezx Baivz.—Your husband's friends should 
have called upon you first, but it was your husband's 
duty to send them cards announcing yoar arrival here 
and address during your stay. 

Fannix.—Black uilks are often worn to church wed- 
dings, and afterward to the reception; but as they are 
sombre-looking, yon should brighten yours up with 
laces or a while muslin over dress. 

A Rraprs.—Make your handsome purple armure 
by Worth basque pattern. Omit tno ruffies, and use 
velvet bands. 

A Svusoarsre.—Use bands of gray silk and fringe to 
trim your gray alpaca. Alter it by Plain-Waist House 
Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., and 
wear with a Watteau sacque and cape.” 

B. E. A.—The pale apricot and salmon tints, also 
pearl gray, and very pale Nile green ribbons, look well 
with garnet. 

Hennivrra.—We have refased repeatedly to give 
recipes for coloring the hair. Beeides, it is no longer 
fashionable to wear bleached pelle hale: This last 
assertion, we hope, will induce you to give up your 
foolish wish. 


Burregrnote.—-The ue pattern is right. Your 
oe is barége, and probably color black very 
we 


My Boy.—Children a year old and older wear high 
necks and long sleeves. Your material is épingeline. 

Constant Reaper.—Visiting-cards are of unglazed 
Bristol-board, with the name in plain scrip. 

Matton. —Make a flounced skirt of your darkeat 
sample, a polonaise and Wattean sacque with cape 
of the light material Itis merine. Trim with velvet 
and fringe. 

Pronser.—English all-wool water-proof is lightest 
and finest for cloaks: but the American cloth, if all 
wool, will wear well, and is warmer. Dark blue and 
plum-colored water-proof are more stylish than the 
black. 

JENNIE K.—Make a new basque and over-ekirt to 
your black silk by pattern of house dress sent you. 

Bazaz.—Bias overlapping folds of the fabric are the 
appropriate trimmings for mourning. 

Mary 8S.—We have back numbers of the Bazar that 
give directions for folding shawle like cloaks. 

Mas. C. D.—Get black Lyons velvet, and make by 
pattern of Wattean Sacque with Cape, illustrated in 
Basar No. 58, Vol. IV. 

A. C. Mrrouzgiti..—Make your lavender ailk dress 
with plain basque and ruffied demi-train skirt. Put 
some white tulle and lace about the neck and aleeves. 

Mas. C. H.—We will send two copies of the Bazar 
one year for §7. 

Miss 8., or Cuapcorre HaLu.—We have no such pat- 
tern. There is no such thing as a polonaise with a 
basque in front and back. We have polonaises trimmed 
to simulate a basque, and one with a postilion basque 
back, but belted fn front. 

A. B.—Black water-proof is said to wear best. A 
Watteau sacque with cape is the best design for your 
velvet cloak, as it cuts the velvet lese than any other 
fashionable pattern. Wear a black hat and brown 
gloves with your brown suit. 

Mas. W. H. P., or Bertin.—No, we have nothing to 
do with the chart you mention. 

Mus. E. L. AA—Make your black silk dress for gen- 
eral wear with two skirts and a basque. Thread lace 
is most fashionable, but fringe is quite as popular, and 
is cheaper. 

F. E. H.—Your subscription expires January 37, 
1873, with Bazar No. 4,Vol. V. : ; 

Txrresa.—In cutting your wrapper you will have ta 
conform somewhat to the printed design, making the 
border extend down the front and around the skirt 
and sleeves. 

K. C. B.—Pillows are square, and their size depends 
on the width of the bed. They are two equare pieces 
of ticking sewed together without side pieces, and 
should be thirty-six inches square, or larger if neces- 
sary, for the two must cover the head of tue bed. Pil- 
low-shams are two or three inchos larger than the pil- 
lows. 

Sanrry.—Black marten is the fashionable fur trim- 
ming, and costs from $8 to $% a yard, according to 
width and quality. 

Mary R.—Make your brown cashmere by Margue- 
rite polonaise pattern. Use the lighter for the polo- 
naise, the darker for skirt and for 

An Apurexe.—Read answer above to “ Mary R.,” and 
trim your satine with velvet and kilt pleating. 

Harris Lowz.—A short person should wear demi- 
trains and polonaises in preference to two skirts with 
a basque, and should avoid flounces, using flat folds, 
bands, and fringe ar lace. The most becoming dresses 
for brunettes are black silk, and cashmere brightened by 
scariet neck-ties and hair-ribbons—dark shades of blue, 
reddish-maroon, red plum, and clear gray; for even- 
ing dresses the stylish yellow-tinged pinks, coral, pearl- 
color, salmon, and white. 

Canapia.—Remodel your blue repped dress by pat- 
tern of Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. IV. It will then serve for the house, and 
also for street, with an extra wrap of black cashmere. 

Beeare.—Read answer above to “‘ Teresa.” You mast 
gore your wrapper very slightly. 

Mrs. A. C. W.—Your sample of American silk is 
the fabric sold under that name. It resembles poplin 
more than gros grain, but is said to be all silk, though 
not of the purest quality. 

A. B, S.—Read Banting's book on reducing corpu- 
lency.—Make your blue stik dreas by Marguerite Vest- 
Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. IV.—We da 
not make purchases for our readers. 

I. & L—V/o have not examined the hair switches 
you mention, and can give no opinion with respect to 
them.—A pattern of basqae for a girl of twelve is now 
ready. ; 

L. M. H.—Make your opera cloak of white or peart- 
colored cashmere or cloth a round large talma, with 
double Watteau fold behind, and trim with a band of silk 
of the same shade and fringe. Make yeur tea-rose silk 
with demi-train ruffied very high, and a basque with 
pointed front and long bouffant back. Cut the neck 
pointed, and the sleeves in antique shape, ruffled at 
the elbow. ; 

Sran.—Make the waist of your gymnastic sult a box- 
pleated blouse by pattern sent with Watteau mantle in 
Bazar No. 80, Vol.TV. Make your cloth cloak a sacque 
with cape. Black marten. a long, soft, black fur, is 
what you want. Over-skirts are looped high at the 
sides and behind, or else left_to droop in the way you 
describe. 

A Countsy Lase.—Your material is Irish poplin. 
Make by pattern of Marguerite Vest-Polonaise Suit, il- 
lastrated 1n Bazar No. 53, Vol. IV. Trim with bias 
velvet and fringe of the same shade. 

Arma C.—Black velvet, cashmere, or dark zreen or 
blue cloth, made by pattern of Wattean Sacque with 
Cape, illustrated in Bazar No. 653, Vol, IV., are the 
stylish stuffs and pattern for cloaks, 
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THE INVALID DOLL. 


OW fond children are of making believe! 

In early lite the imagination possesses an 
almost magical power, which, in too many of us, 
is weakened by the prosaic realities of advancing 
years. Jlere is kind-hearted Annie (we ought 
to call hey Annchen, as the original picture is by 
a German) trying to make herself eee 
miserable, and probably to some extent succeed- 
ing. Dolly, so Annie's imagination wills it, has 
fallen ill, and Dolly must be cuddled and nursed, 
and medicine must be administered, and she 
must be supposed to make wry faces over a gray 


powder, and possibly brother Freddy will be re- 
quested to come in and personate the family 
apothecary. ‘The other day, in a hospital ward, 
we saw the exact converse of this picture, name- 
ly, a poor little pale-faced invalid girl fondling a 
perfectly healthy dolly—a dolly with hard red 
cheeks and great round eyes. Let our younger 
readers put the two pictures together, and the 
next time they are making believe that their 
dolls are ill, let them think of other little girls, 
who, though their heads are aching and their 
eyes are weary, are nevertheless making believe 
to be well, and through the force of that blessed 
facuity of imegination often succeeding for a 
while. ; 


impertinent and presumptuous. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


APOLOGIES. 


PON the book-shelves first exciting inquiry 

in a child’s mind there stood one volume 
lettered mysteriously ‘‘ Watson’s Apology.” The 
title was not self-explanatory. Long-winded 
apologies had, indeed, been heard of ; but an apol- 
ogy lasting through a tolerably thick octavo was 
something to be investigated further. The title- 
page threw some additional light on the mystery ; 
for there it stood ‘‘Watson’s Apology for Chris- 
tianity.” But youthful faith sniffed its disgust. 
‘* And pray what apology does Christianity want? 
And who is Watson, that he should apologize for 
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cost, the staple of their intercourse, their notion 
of civility, their method of making themselves 
affable and pleasant, the oil which is to make the 
wheels of society run smooth. Such a habit is 
clearly incompatible with humility and a just 
self-estimate. It is an unpardonable assump- 
tion that the attentions in which they may hap- 
pen to fail are matters of importance to the non- 
recipients of them. Experience teaches us of 
certain persons that from the moment we come 
under their ken, in street, church, or market, 
they are spinning apologies—something civil to 
excuse omissions, some device by which to se- 
cure the credit of kindness or sympathy without 
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THE INVALID DOLL.—[{From a Picrure sy H. SCHLESINGER. ] 


it? Christianity is very much obliged to him!” 


The sneer—as sneers often do—showed a partial, 
imperfect apprehension of the point in hand, and 
was hard upon Watson; but the inquiry, as far 
as it went, strengthened a dawning prejudice—an 
impression which time has not obliterated—that 
apologies are insolent things; in their nature 
We do not, of 
course, speak of extorted apologies, about which 
there can be but one opinion. The whole tribe, 
whether handsome, frank, ample, or grudging, are 
essentially hard for the apologizer to stomach. 
But there are people who are always making 
apologies uncalled for, to whom they are meat and 
drink. Apologies are the medium of their ac- 


the trouble. Here is a person, such a one seems 
to say, to whom I have not shown all the con- 
sideration which he is naturally solicitous to re- 
ceive from me. I must apologize. ‘‘ Mr. So-and- 
so,” he begins, ‘‘I am ashamed to look yon in 
the face; but if you knew my engagements”— 
or, “‘I fear I passed you the other day without 
recognition ; but indeed it’s the way I. often 
serve my best friends. Pray forgive—pray ex- 
cuse.”’ Or it is some act of forgetfulness which 
may have wounded our self-love ; some supposed 
expectation which they have disappointed ; some 
opinion they hold in opposition to our own; 
some success on which they have neglected to 
congratulate us, And all the while we are driv- 


[January 13, 1879. 


en to the feeble resource, the self-contempt, of 
protestations and disclaimers. For apologies 
are not passive inflictions; they are among the 
severest taxes on good nature and forbearance— 
of all forms of self-assertion the most embarrass- 
ing to those exposed to them. Apologies put ev- 
ery body they come near in a false position—irk- 
some, uneasy, irritating, exasperating—and, what 
is worse morally, into a position of insincerity, 
bordering, it may be, in sheer desperation, on ab- 
solute fibbing. ‘The object of apologies finds 
himself, from the very nature of the case, in a 
predicament out of which it is impossible to es- 
cape with credit. We would gladly tell our friend 
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that if he kept away for six months we should 
never miss him; that his seeing us or not is a 
matter absolutely insignificant; that, above ull, his 
company and apologies bore us inexpressibly. at 
this moment. But whatever looked like pique 
would only minister to the complacency which it 
is our object to put down. The apologizer must, 
for the time being, take the superior stand. 

All volunteered fluent apologies have some 
mixture of a lie in them. No person who plans 
apologies plans to speak the plain truth. Ifhe is 
scrupulous, and also ingenious, he contrives a ve- 
neer of fact; but the substance is false; an act- 
uating principle or motive is kept out of sight. 
Nobody who is fair nnd above-board in conscience 
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and aims has the apologizing impulse. Char- 
lotte Bronté, in her favorite M. Paul, notices its 
absence as 2 noble characteristic. ‘‘ There is no 
sham, no cheat, and no hollow unreal in him. 
Apology never dropped her slippery oil! on his lips 
—never profiered by his pen her coward feints 
and paltry nullities; he would give neither a 
stone nur an excuse—neither a scorpion nor a 
disappointinent.” ‘The trick of apologizing ob- 
scures the very perception of worth and value, 
the distinction between bread and a stone. If 
these paraders knew themselves, they would 
know their neighbors better; but as they are 
scarcely conscious that what they say does not 
represent what they think, so they do not perceive 
that a practice of shams necessarily alienates and 
isolates them from any true intercourse. 
Timidity is a different and a more excusable 
stimulant of apologizing. ‘There may be an ab- 
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ject flow of apologies as well as an insolent. 


dine with old friends whom he looked down on, 
declared he would not go, but charged his junior 
to say something civil for him. *‘Is not Mr. 
Reginald coming ?” asked the solicitous hostess. 
** fe said he wouldn't,” was the furm in which the 
youthful emissary accomplished his commission. 

We suspect that an accomplished man of the 
world does without the muchinery of apologies 
altogether, as being cluinsy and subject to incon- 
veniences. ‘lhere are occasions when ordinary 
men must ‘‘say something,” must excuse them- 
selves, and make out a case, even though the fal- 
lacies are too transparent to deceive the most 
credulous. It is the act of u master-mind to turn 
the tables upon those to whom apology is due. It 
is told of Lord Palmerston that having appointed 
six o'clock to dine with the civic magnates of a 
country town, he had not made his appearance 
when ten o'clock struck. In despair, the assem- 
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All that we have said relates to voluntary, gra- 
tuitous apologies, the class of obtrusive explana- 
tions which have their origin iu a desire to set 
off and make the best of self, rather than to hum- 
ble that self before a just displeasure—excuses 
which are prompted by egotism rather than sym- 
pathy. It should be arule to make no apologies 
which cost us nothing; they are mere selfish in- 
dulgences. It is much easier for the listener to 
behave properly under the confession of a gen- 
uine shame and sense of misconduct than under 
the smug inflictions we complain of. Somebody 
ought to be uncomfortable under any apology 
that is worth the name, and common justice 
shows that the sufferer should not be the recipi- 
eut of excuses. ‘There are few persons to whom 
the question can be indifferent, for few of us are 
sieolutcly guiltless toward our less attractive 
acquaintance of making a string of civil artifi- 
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PRINCE ALBERT WHEN A CHILD.—[By Catnerrtne ALLison FELLOWS. ] 


bled company sat down to such dinner as was left 


Where people have no insight into character, they 
often stumble into them from the want of any 
thing else to say. It is very painful to be apolo- 
gized to as if this were our one accessible point, 
and conversation on this basis is a very uncheer- 
ful exercise; but it is more painful to see the 
throes of the naturally ingenuous under the pangs 
of shame and an uneasy conscience. They can 
neglect unsatisfactory friends, but a dead cut is be- 
vond them. So they devise sneaking apologies, 
coward excuses, at a safe distance, which they dis- 
patch by every opportunity. ‘‘ Oh! are you go- 
ing to see sv-and-so? will you say—will you tell 
them that I was intending—that I hope soon— 
that I have been so busy,” etc., etc. Nobody is 
obliged to make himself unpleasant by the deliv- 
ery of impertinent civilities at second - hand. 
Nor is it safe to trust others with the carriage of 
such delicate wares. An elder brother, invited to 


to them, and were still engaged on the fish when 
the great man was ushered in. ‘They looked for 
an apology, but with bland smiles and serenest 
courtesy he knew how to put them all in the 
wrong, simply observing, ‘‘ 1am glad you did not 
wait.” If any body felt nncomfortable and as if 
good manners had been violated, it was not Lord 
Palmerston. 

The present age may congratulate itself that 
apologies are no longer the necessity of polite con- 
versation which they once were. If people now 
are profuse in them, it is because they fit some- 
thing in their own nature ; nobody exacts thein. 
How men lived through the elaborate verbiage of 
disparagement which seems to have accompanied 
every social ceremonial‘in the last century may 
puzzle us, only there were cut-and-dried forms 
which did duty on both sides, and spared a har- 
assed invention. 


cial words do the duty of self-sacrifice. No two 
things are more opposite than the volunteered 
and the compulsory apology. ‘This was felt by a 
man of a violent temper, which was perpetual- 
ly precipitating him into scrapes; after frankly 
avowing himself in the wrong to the persons he 


had injured, he added, ‘‘ The worst of this tem- 


per of mine is that I have to apologize to fools.” 
The poor and untaught find apologies so impos- 
sible to a proud nature that, rather than say the 
word, they will encounter any amount of hard- 
ship and privation. But of all sufferers, of all 
grudging, unwilling apologizers, an honest child 
is the greatest. To him to have to say, ‘‘I am 
sorry, mea culpa, I have been to blame,” is the 
bitterness of humiliation. He has learned no sub- 
terfuges, finds no soothing, emollient balm in the 
way of doing it; he stands in the depths in which 
his elders only profess to find themselves. Be in- 
dulgent to the struggle between nature and grace. 


— 








Do not press too far the sore and wounded spirit. 
Excuse much awkwardness in the manner, and 
some evasions even iu the matter, mindful that, 
of the two extremes, it is better fur the character 
through life to find apologies hard work than easy. 





PRINCE ALBERT AS A CHILD. 


UST now, when the heir-apparent to the En- 

glish throne is lying ou a bed of sickness, a 
picture of Prince Albert at the age of four may 
be found especially interesting. The original 
model of this subject is by Miss Fellows, of 
Wolverhampton, and our engraving is copied 
from a photograph by Mr. Haseler of that town. 
The idea of modeling this subject was suggested 
to Miss Fellows by the picture by Doll. which 
appears as the frontispiece to that well-known 
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book, ‘‘ ‘Che Early Years of the Prince Consort.” 
The subject was recently exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in marble, by command of the Queen. 

Prince Albert did not justify the old adage, 
‘*Fair in the cradle, foul in the saddle,” for he 
was not only a handsome man, but a very lovely 
baby. Here is his mother’s description of him: 
‘* Albert is charming, remarkably beautifal. He 
has large blue eyes, a very small mouth, a pret- 
ty nose, und dimples in both his cheeks. He is 
big and lively, and always good-tempered.” 

And his grandmother writes: ‘‘ Little Alber- 
inchen, with his large blue eyes and dimpled 
cheeks, is bewitching, forward, and quick as a 
weasel. He is very handsome, but too slight for 
n boy; lively, very funny, all good nature, and 
full of mischief.” 

Later we read, abvut the date of the portrait, 
‘* Albert is lovely as a little angel with his fair 
curls,” 
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Tue readers of Harper's Bazar will find the 
most complete assortment of Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Underwear, Gloves, etc., etc.; also 


Robes de Chambre and House Coats, for Holi- | 


day Presents, at Union Apams & Co.'s, 637 
Broadway, near Bleecker St., N. Y.—[ Com. } 
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Now 18 THE Time to Renew.— Either of 
Harper’s and that Best of Magazines, ‘THE 
PHERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent a year for 
86 00; and Manrsua.v’s splendid Engraving 
of WASHINGTON sent fo all who send 10 cts. ex- 
tra for mailing. Address, at once, S. R. WELLS, 


889 Broadway, N. Y.—[ Com. ] 











EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. M. L. Storer, Cottonwood Falls (for- | 
merly of Leavenworth), earned, in dress-mak- | 


ing, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, in 654 
months, $13,340; in 1866 she earned $4250; 
in December, 1867, $485. The machine has 
been constantly employed since 1861 without a 
cent for repairs. —[Com. } 
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A HARMLESS 


And most delightful toilet preparation for beautifying 
the complexion and preserving the skin is Laird’s 
‘Bloom of Yeuth.” Genuine prepared only by 
George W. Laird. It is perfectly simple and pure, and 
warranted free from any material detrimental to health. 
It is far superior to the old fashion Beebe such = 
owders, chalk, meen fun, etc., etc., for imparting yout. 
Bad beauty to the skin.’ The “Bloom of Youth” is 
preferable to any other preparation offered for the same 
purpose. Sold at all druggists and fancy-goods stores. 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[{Com.] 








Haxu’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from turning gray, and returns 
gray hair to its natural color.—[Com. ] 
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Tux Yourn’s Comwpanton. —The oldest paper for 
young people in the country—noted for its oe 
written stories, and for the rare and judicious skill w 
which it ls edited.—[Com.} 
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““We consider Burnett's Flavoring Extracts superior 
to any others.”—Parker House, Boston. 








Coryina Wure..—B 
vented Copying Whee 
from the Opp ement with the greatest ease. 


the means of the newly-in- 
atlerns may be transferred 
This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wes VICTGRINE'S CAMILLA POW- 
DER for the Complexion is pronounced to be 
the most wonderful beau of the skin ever before 
known. Ite harmlessness is guaranteed by the best 
medical mem in New York. on ‘Package lasts two 
months. Sold by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broadway, 
N.Y. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ue BAD COLD,” “A BAD COUGH,” “‘A SORE 
THROAT :” Consumption! What is the Cause, 
Prevention, and Cure of Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, 
&c.? Can they be successfully treated without medi- 
ctnes? For all the best information on the whole 
subject, as to how and what to do, se JANUARY 
NO. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—30 cents, or $8 


ayear. Address 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


HAIR, — HUMAN, HalR SWITCHES 
a 


NOW THE FASHION, 
24 inches long, weight 2% oz, only $5. 
28 inches long, welent 234 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, w t8 oz, only i 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
281 Grand 8t., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


ee 1 in ee im on Comeeeent of the human 
ody, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous Syate 
Blood and nes. IT 16 THE UNDUE WAS on 
DEFICIENCY OF TUIS LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUBTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHIOH Is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 

cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 


Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS.” 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 


Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 


Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuxmists, 
86 Joun StREET, New York, and sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


HARRIS’ 

& ‘ 
with new Blind Stitch Guide. 
Dm Wechallenge the world. Fits 
BRAD aDy Machine. Does 9 kinds 
work; hems 2 ways; binds 4 
: makes French fold, umbrella and seams, 
D stitches acut bind, tarning both ‘ 
coctin ONE DAY, Highest award at 
Am. Int. Fair, 1871. Increases capacity of $60 ma- 


~ prchine 34, Sent free on receipt of price. State the of ma- 
einine wish it for. Great inducements to the trade. Address 
MI HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE 21,50. 


(Pp Qe/ A MON TH—Horee and outfit furnished. 
G375 Aadres NOVELTY CO., Saco Me. 
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NOTICE.—Buyers of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrics, 
Ticks, and Silesias, are hereby informed that all such Roe are not manufactured at the Wamsutta | 
Mills. We limit.our Name and the Wamsutta Tic et to our Bleached Shirtings and 
Sheetings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will | 
in all cases appear with this notice. | 


| New Beprorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 
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Orricz oF WamsavuTta Mii.s, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabries are fully equal to any in the market. We-have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
es ee 


Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 





| TO THE LADIES. 








Viz., Mikado, a 
Rose; and the 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


New Inventions — New Styles. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


Highest Excellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, new styies of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily low prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGU ES—sent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are rux BEsT IN TUE 
WORLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instrnments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to its size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrument which tt is practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even thie 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the largest variety in the conn- 
try—one to thirteen stops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 
postpaid. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
154 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
ES Programmes sent on Application. 


$42 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


\ NEWEST PARIS 
Sr ( 
W\\/ LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


e chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur de 
: jel d’hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; ae with the popu- 
the \'/) lar White Bordered Fau du Nil, are now ready and for sale at al 

i \\ fe ery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in the diferent 
| widths and new designs of black bordering. 

BS <>) Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in 
"= Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove 

eo <= &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 
Willard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S PREMIUM “SAFETY” OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE even if a lighted lamp be upset and broken! SAFEST 
and PUREST OIL KNOWN, 
For sale every where. Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 51 8S. Water St., Chicago. 


SS EEO OO 





THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


IAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


the principal station- 


Elegant Parisian Stationery 
Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 


Fire Test over 150°. Used in 100,000 families. 


T YS. 
STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 








Ss > You ask WHY we can sell 
4 PASTS PR First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
iat hs ~ S290? 





We answer—It costs 
» lvss than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 190 per ct. profit. 
“as We have no Agents, but ship 
ow direct to families at Factory 
} price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated cireniar, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you May know) using cur Pianos in 40 States and Territorice 
VW. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, Mew York. 


4 Crent Offer. __ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 431 Broadway, N. bs 
an 


will dispoge of One Hundred Pianos, Mr1.oprons, 
Oxzeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
St EXTREMELY J.OW PRICES, FOR OASH, DUBING THIS 
MONTH, OF will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


GLYOCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo..e’s Tortet Giyogrtne Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

implesand chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. Forsale by druggista. Marx & Rawou.z, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


LUNDBORG’S 


i oe 
, . if 









ARE UNEQUALED. | 


Fete RN 


The ee sheet and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child unit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 





[January 13, 1879. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


EVERY NOVELTY 


Of Style and Texture of Material in SUITS, OVER. 
COATS, and CLOTHING of every description, for al) 
ages and all occupations, mead for immediate wear ; 
or, if preferred, any garment ls made to measure at 
few hours’ notice. 








Ovencoars, $8, $15. 
Ovencoats, $20, $96. 
VERCOATS, $30, $40. 


Busrvess Sourrs, $15, $90. 


Bosmrese Sorrs, #25, s20. 
USINESS SUITS, $40, $50. 


Dress Surrs, 230, 0 
Dazss Surrs, 900, 90 
Dnazss Surrs, $00, $70. 


Boys Surrs, , $8. 


OYS’ OUITS, $10, $15. 
ors’ Surrs, 920, $95. 


ORDERS by LETTER 


Promptly filled. Thousands avail themselves of our 
NEW SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, enabling par- 
ties in any part of the country to order direct from us 
with the certainty of recei the most PERFECT 
FIT attainable. 


Rules for Self-Measure, 


Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion Sheet Sznxt 
Frere on application. 





THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by those 


using other pins. Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more knesses of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly incloeed 
and secure, and can not me loosened except by 
hand man{pulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveling Agents wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins packed in a neat little box and sent postpaid to 


any address on receipt of One Dollar. 
599 Broadway, New York. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the moet important tnventions of the age ! 
The moat perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without It. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satistaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weet 
in gold Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The moet liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

pe oodles and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Loeal and traveling agents wanted every where. 

ane and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 centa. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


CURLS ! siratent'haar tn sott, 





» luxuriant curls the frst application 
(without injury), and will remain in 
curl 5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts. 


» a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 
Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
Parkman, Ohio. 





VERBENA SEED. send 25 cents for a pack: 
age of our Finest varieties; saved from more thav 


100 named kinds; 5 kets for $1. 
J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. 


oo he 


Janvary 13, 1872.] 


UNION ADAMS & CO.|STEINWAY & SONS’ 


Will offer during this Month 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


NECKWEAR, 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING JACKETS, 
HOUSE COATS, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
ENGLISH UMBRELLAS, 


As well as every style, quality, and size of 


UNDERWEAR, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
SUSPENDERS, &c., 


Including the Celebrated 


P. L. Aubert’s 
KID & DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Those desiring Elegant Goods at 


POPULAR PRICES 


will find them at 


637 - Broadway - 637 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


RICH LACES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL INVOICE of NOVELTIES expreasly for 
the HOLIDAYS, forming the finest collectfon yet of- 
fered this season, and at SUCH PRICES that can not 
FAIL to ATTRACT the attention of PURCHASERS, 
POINT LACE SHAWLS. 

POINT LACE FLOUNCES, HDKFS,, and SETS, 

POINT DUCHESSE FLOUNCES. 

POINT DUCHESSE HANDKERCHIEFS, TRIM- 
MING LACES, &c. 

BLACK CHANTILLY LACE POINTS. 

BLACK CHANTILLY LACE FLOUNCES. 

BLACK CHANTILLY LACE FICHUS, CAPES, 

SASHES PARASOLS, AN COVERS. 


F 
OK THREAD “AND Gureonn TRIMMING 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1967, and London, 1869. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 


The Leading First-Class Piano 

now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most colebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a truly “ world-wide ” repu- 
tation, being largely exported to Europe and all parts of 
the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European plano-makers. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is the most ectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
Yevenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
anount of their yearly sales exceed those of the teelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Sremway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tnbu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
stand g onger in tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric infuences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the excluaive use of the heat mate- 
rials and moet thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

tw Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, matled 
Sree on application. a3 

Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapen ro Fit any Ficure, and 
are filted with the yreatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND Di- 
BKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOWKTIERN HKIN@ PRINTED ON 
KAOM BEYARATR PIKOK OF TUR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
pnaed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing g tape around the body 
the largest part of the shoulder 








under the arma, a 





LACES, all widths. blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
EXTRA FINE VALENCIENNES LACE SETS, | chest; and for Childrén, straight around the body 
HDKFS., TRIMMINGS, &c. under the arms. 
MADE-UP VALENCIENNES LACE SETS, CAPES, The following Patterns are now ready: 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED CRE eee rariety: Vol. IHL. 
an 
TAPE-BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. ’ DOUBLE - BREASTED SACQUE VeUEING 
Also, 9000 P ARIS EMBROIDERED SETS. POO n eer e eer ersercaerererarsesensccccene Oo 
AT HALF THE COST OF IMPORTATION. Vou IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “4 
UMBRELLAS. LADY'S GORRD WRAPPER..........7.". re 
A assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND | LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. ....17..""’ “oa 
CAN MANUFACTURE. PARAGON | APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....; “ 13 
FRAMES, WITH PLAIN, IVORY, AND CAR- | POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...” “45 
NELIAN HANDLES, AT VERY ATTRACTIVE | SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT Les “47 
PRICES, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. DY’S TRAVELING SUIT..........0007°7"" “ 91 
ee MISS's POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to CATS OG) ow... ete e acc e vac vescnces : 
« CHOSSON’S” a te ake, from eae GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
TONS ALL COLORS AND IZES. 9 CLA DTU we rt ee ee et et esses ese 
Gents’ BUCK, CALF, DOG, and CASTOR Q@LOvEs | CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK. 


28 
25 
and GAUNTLETS, with and without linings. 
Ladies’ Undressed Kid and Castor GLOVES, 8 Buttons, Bown” KNEE | BRERCHES “Vase Cap | 
Gents’ For Driving GAUNTLETS, COLL RETTES, JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... “ 29 


oniGiAN CALF and EMBROIDERED BUCRARN | BOYS BugUon Sliat-waisn’ and RAGE." * 
or Bo m ears © 1 
GAUNTLETS. YOUTH'S ENG - : COAT. 


ISH WALKING : 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


LADIES’, GENTS’, AND CHILDREN'S CLOTH 
G from 8 to 15 


LOVES, all sizes and shades. 





} (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Blip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 88 

INTERESTING BOOKS |-ieeihe” socxaie” Watts 
re eee ee ee ere ee ‘6 $7 
Vas aasgee WattinG suigne SUH. « 
‘s . YALKING SUIT............ . 41 
ee ee LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER...’ “4g 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ee CLOAK (for girl from - 
WAYS (UNG) i206 hist Vee Wind 08-0 0:0 6 «ome'S Gene 44 
: GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING - 

Sw” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the SMOKING-CAP......... : Rise Said “ 46 


United States, on recetpt of the price 


G@~ Harren’s Cararoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Stax Cents in postage stamps. 


Dixon’s Free Russia. 


Free Russia. By W. Harwortn Dixon, Author of 
**Her Majesty's 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... *6 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 60 
MA iG ante VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 





wer,” &. With Two Ilustra- PNG BOUT oostscacadua vad ace cio fee “< 59 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 62 


Memoir of Prince Albert. 


The Early Years of His Royal gs Nebo the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the 
Honorable Cuaruzs Gery. Two Steel Portraits. 
13mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 


Vol, V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE. with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 9 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

ad, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent fur $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


landa, from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Ac- | taining Suit and send Bust easure, Denlers supplied 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in | at the usual discount. 


England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions, HARPER New Y 
Ra by Axgtruver Hrxps. 12mo, Mirones Cloth, atl R & BROTHERS, — oo - 
Beveled Rages, $1 75. PEE 


The Prince of Wales in Egypt. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. Wririas 
Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


J.J.WILSON’S 











» Catarrh or 


Ozena, which he cannot cure, 
Bold by Druggists at 50 cts 





PATENT 





SS SEDO a ES 
ORCHESTRAL, ME DIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’FG CO., New Haven, Conn. 





Send for Circular. 


89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 





Cars Old)...........cceeceeeee ‘ 88. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


Por Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderste price, 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be casil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our businees will be conducted in a spirit 
of progrcas. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreesmakers in the country, all under the sion 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 98 con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be ae- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure: also for 
misees from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this caldlogie will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the ms 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no perallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 

benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nead the tor 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The ee achine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strencth is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
ual geal ries pang ore 

i ‘ convey by language a 
tiths of the merits belo me 


ng to this deservedly Popol 
Machine. To eee it perform the different operations, 


such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroid ; 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the wil of the operator. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be changed ¢n 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a cally is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a ekirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentieman’s fine shirt ean be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pen in lea time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is uced from a 
Nestion of hours to one of minutes. e make the 
ollowing offer: any. bern in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sowing) furnished at their 
own home. The.work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
° CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Child of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns {asued with this 
paper. Ilustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 

YT HUAA ' hn 

SEWING MACHINE 

Challenges the world 

in perfection of work, 

mroma\ =< Streveth and beauty of 

Bane stitch, durability of con- 

Mee Struction, and rapidity 

Sea Of motion. Call and ex- 

¥ Ss tet amine. Send for circu- 
: Agents wanted. 









me lar. 
MANUFACTUEED BY 


BLEES 
= Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 





eee egies oe 
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Health, Economy, Good Living. 

Just published, a revised edition of Mra. Conwsxtrus’ 
Coox K AND Youne Housekxerxe'’s Fairnp, En- 
larged in all its departments, and very handsomely 
bound ; pase #150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional receipts between every two leaves of the 
book), $2 25. A Complete Household Guide, and the 
stan book for all culinary and household duties. 
The interleaved edition ia especially commended to the 
attention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
ceptablé present could be made. For sale by all book- 
sellers. t by mail on receipt of price. 


Tuomrson, BrezLow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 








Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
ag” FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -w 
aa” SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in Rogland. IatheU.& 


Wheeler & Wilson -00 $85.00 
New Simger - =. 82.50 65.00 
Elias Howe = ° 85.00 65.00 


Wilsom Shuttle =. 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material.and labor in any of the above named 
machines, 

ViIT.—W. G. t ef th 
Wi 1 Bowing Machine Go. pomeal Fn before 
ine. and made oath thas the above prices are correct, and taken 
Ragland ender toe oterse sua Seep ma 
facturing said machines. aise 


- Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Oo., O. 


The Wiison Sewmre MacHiees are for Sale in 
most every County in the United § ater, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
A work for us than ut anything else. Particulars tree. 
~ Stims0n & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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Books are the best Presents, 





Valuable and Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pus.isurp spy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rouzer Axis WILL- 
Morr. With English and American Additions b 
Eveut A.Duroxinox. New and Edition. 14 
Hilustrations. Elegant Small ¢to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
S - Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 





PAUL DU CHAILLU'’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Llustrated. 6 vois. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator.—Lost in the J ungle.—My Apingi 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 


for the Young. By Jacom Aauorr. Illustrated. 
8 vols. ready. Heat.— Light.— Water and Land. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the An- 
thor of ‘John Halifax.” Illustrated. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY. By the Au- 
thor of “ John Halifax." 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents. - 
THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Grougiana 
M. Crarx. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HOLME'’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited hy Joun 
ae Houmz, D.D. New Edition. 4to, Cloth, 


RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Deacrip- 
tive History of the Phenomena and Life of the 
Globe. By Exisex Revives. th 234 Maps and Il- 
lustrations, and 28 Page Maps printed in Colors. 
8vu, Cloth, 5 00. 


ABBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GRRA®. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Jonn 8..C. Asyorr, Elegantly I)lus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Magy BE. Dewey. Wlth Front- 
ispiece and Two Steel Portraits.: 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON THE TRAINING OF THE 
YOUNG. Gentle Measures in the Management and 
Training of the Young. A Book for the Parents of 
Young Children. By Jacop Aszorr. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFB, LETTERS, SERMONS, AND 
ADDRESSES. Complete iu 2 vols. Portrait on 
Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $150 per vol.; Half Calf, $3 25 
per vol. 

DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev.F. O. Mozzrm, 
aa Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 

t, . : 


ROUND THE WORLD. ByaBoy. Edited by Sam- 
uri Surtes. lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Wo- 
unan’s Worth aud Worthlessness: the Complement 
to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.” By Gau Hamrron, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


w Hares & Buotuxas will send either of 


above works ma epaid, to an 
the United State om reset of faa prs 3 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


f —One Package of 
Prof. Lxoe’ 
8 Maaio Comrouxnp 


willinstantly Cur! the straightest hair 
of either sex (without injary) Into 
wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 
eS. every a or money cote 
Price 25 can , pos , 
or 8 for &0 cen Address 

E. HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Masa, 


the 
of 








Revolvers, Gun 


1 IF LE: , Shot -Gun 
R Material. Write for Price-List, to Grrar Wrst- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Army G Revolv- 
ys A ents isented. 


EEN Gun Wo 
ere, &c., bought or traded for. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for 1872, 





Haxpre’s Magaznm, One Year...... $4 00 
Hagper's Weexry, One Year...... 400 
Hagrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazine, Harper’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be aupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinx 24 cents a year, for the Wrexziy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar: 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maaazinz commence with the 
Numbers for Jnne and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes tp begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harpgr & Brornezns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams YOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOnNICALS, 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, 9500; Half Page, 
$250 : Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











FACETIE. 


ALL that is necessary for 
the perfect enjoyment of 
the t sausage is— 
confidence. 


—_>—_— 
A Leavenworth paper, in 
urging enlistments in a 


Kansas iment about to 
be raised fight the In- 
dians, says, “The service 


will laet for three or four 
months only, and will be a 
source of ea pleasure, 
and profit to who en- 
list.” ; 

On a cold day one likes 
to see the fire getting up, 
i one grambles at a rise 

coals. 

eo pe 

‘SWhy is it,” said a 
school-mistress to a sca 
grace who had caused her 
much trouble by bad con- 
duct, “* you behaved so well 
when you first came to 


school, and are so disobe- | 


dient now ?” 

‘* Beca ”" answered the 
oung hopefal, looking up 
mto the school-mistress 
* face, ‘I wasn’t much ac- 
quainted with you then.” 

i 


When may a watch be 
said to be very improvi- 
- dent ?—When it loses time. 


—_——_—_>——_ 
A Noosr-Parer—A mar- 
cate. 


a 
Sap Srory.—A poor half- 
witted creature was once 
wrongfully beheaded. His 
head wasn't worth much, it 
is true, but yet it was a loss 
to him. 


cee 
In proof of the assertion 
that cattle will stray into 
strange places, we may say 
that we have seen a cow 
Atde in aehoe-maker’s shop. 


‘Well, by rights, they goes down stairs for James to Brush; but when we’re very late of a morning, I 


Dr. Kennicott, the great 
Hebraist, was an ardent 
lover of figs. On the wails 
of ‘Exeter College still 
grows a archal fig-tree, 
which, one particular 

ear, only produced one 

. Thia the doctor watch- 

assiduously from day to 
day, gloating over it as it 
assumed substance and 
color. To prevent any in- 
terference with his pet he 
affixed a card over it, a few 
days before it ripened, bear- 
ing the words, ‘‘ Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s noes Alas! the 
_ very morning o 
hoped to feast on it, an 
irreverent under - graduate 
etole it; and, worse still, re- 
versing the card, left it 
where the fig should have 
been, with the slightly 
changed inscription, ‘A fig 
for Dr. Kennicott.” 





A Zoo.oagioat Query.— 
A young naturalist is anx- 
ious to know whether the 
young of the seal is called 
a cyRnck. We can’t say; 
we always use adhesive en- 
velopes. 


Horr to Torers.—How 
to keep a holiday — keep 


sober. ‘ 


Portity Femate ‘Be 
careful, cabman! I’m so 
afraid of his tumbling 
down! It’s very slippery 
on that asphalt.’ 

Cassy. * All right, mum! 
You ‘set’ well back, mum 
and I’m blessed if he could 
go down if he tried !” 


ne 
The ung lady with 
king e a has made 
em quite hoarse by over- 
using them. 


ee 
Queen Elizabeth had 
' fourteen hundred dresses. 
What extravagance ! 
the number ought to be 
enotigh for any lady. 
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Susan (i terrified accents). ‘““Oh, Mun, here’s Master Willie, ’m, has been and broke his Gran'pa’s Ink-Hott!e in the Library, and Cut lis Finger dreadful, ’m !” 
GRANDMAMMA’S DARLING (gleefully alluding to his nasal organ). ‘‘ And got a Marble up by Doze, Gra’dba!”’ 
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Macoeis. ‘‘ Wh 
Mamata. “We 
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just takes ’em up and Shakes ’em, and puts ’em down again !” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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is your Hair so Gray, Mamma? : 
because you’re such a Naughty Child sometimes.” . Sct 
Macaig. “What a Naughty Child you have been! Poor Grandma's Hair's guite White! 
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MIXED PICKLES. 
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Laura. ‘Oh, Amy! you our never to W 








A CAUTION. 
ear a Ring on your Forefinger 
t often prevents a Good Offer! 


[January 13, 1872. 








HOME RULES, 


AB ENFOROED BY A BTRIOT Dig- 
OIPLINARIAN (FEMALE), 


No Smoking. 

Due Observance of the 
Scraper and Door-Mat. 

Cold Dinners—without ao 
Murmmrr. 

Early Rising. 

Early Setting. 

No Latch-Key. 

Rice Pudding. 

Toast-and-W ater. 

Standard Authors. 

Improving Conversation. 

No Puna. 


pear Cr otaee: 
Long Walks. 


Long Sermons. 

No Fires before Novem- 
ber or after March. 

Thick. Bread-and-Butter, 

Thick Boots. 

Black Draughts. 

Gruel. 

Goloshes. 

Comforters. 

No Hot Water. 

Round Game—for Love. 

Instructive Toys. 

Little Pocket-Money. 


i 
Moox - TurtLe— Kissin 
before company and fight. 
ing afterward. 


ee 
One of Mra. Par n's 
godchildren is too little to 
licat. She spells kitten, 
though, easily. 


Ge 
Movine For a New Tria 
—Popping to Mrs. No. 2. 


————— 

You had better lendaman 
our name on a bill than 
end him your umbrella, 
because the first is pretty 
sure to be returned. 


en 

It is sweet to have friends 
fou can trust, and conven- 
ent, sometimes, to have 
friends who are not afraid 
to trust you. 


unless you are really Engaged. 


A paper having been ask. 
ed,‘* What is the best treat~ 
ment to prevent the devel- 
opment of hydrophobia in 
dogs?” replies that if the 
dog gets water enough, it 
is pretty certain he can't 
have the disease. The safest 
way to insure him an abun- 
dance of this indispensable 
fluid is to anchor him in 
about seven feet of water 
so that his head will befrom 
eighteen to twenty inches 
below the surface. 


ee 

An artificial florist who 
lives upon the second floor 
may be called a second 
Flora. : 

A gentleman one evening 
was seated near a lovely 
woman when the company 
around him were proposing 
conundrums to each other, 
and, turning to his com- 
panion, he said, 

“Why is a lady unlike a 
mirror?” 

She “ gave it up.” 

‘* Because,” said the rude 
fellow, ‘‘a mirror reflects 
without speaking; a lady 
speaks without reflecting.” 

‘*Very good,” said she. 
**Now answer me: why is 
a man unlike a mirror?” 

‘*T can not tell you.” 

‘Because the mirror Js 
polished, and the man is 
not.” ; 

Tux PLEASANTEST Rrve- 
ING IN ONE'S Eans—That of 
the dinner-bell, 


—————_=>————— 
Tue Beau ror Proxres— 
The rainbow. 


es 
Why are our sidewalks in 
winter like music ?—If you 
do not C sharp, you will B 
flat. 
Why is an omnibus strap 
like conscience 7—Because 


itisan inward check on the 
outward man. 








Tulle and Lace Veils, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—'lhis veil of figured black tulle is | 
bordered on the upper edge with black lace three- | 


quarters of an inch wide, and on the remaining 
edges with lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
Cut the veil in one piece from Fig. 15, Supple- 
ment, and cut the barbes from Fig. 16—one of 
the full size of the pattern, but the other only 
from the upper edge to the straight line. 


a manner that their upper ends form the con- 
tinuation of the upper edge of the veil, and the 
points come together. In adjusting the veil the 
barbes are pinned together in the back. 

Fig. 2.—This veil of figured tulle is edged 
with black lace half an inch wide on the top, 
and an inch and a quarter wide on the remaining 
edges. Fig. 17, Supplement, gives 
the pattern for the veil. ‘Through 
the narrow lace on the upper edge 
of the veil run narrow silk ribbon, 
the ends of which are tied behind 
in adjusting the veil. 

» 
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FASHIONABLE EM- 
PLOYMENT. 


N the olden time fancy - work 
held a place among the oceupa- 
tions of our grandmothers as im- 
portant as it now does with our- 
selves. Trae, in this advanced age 
of the worid we have a more varied 
stock of home employments, and, 
perhaps, more leisure for the indul- 
ce of our tastes, but in those 
old-fashioned occupations of em- 
broidery and bead-work they cer- 
tainly excelled. ‘The specimens 
that remain to us as heir-looms show 
that the work-women of those days 
ssessed not only great ingenuity, 

t marvelous patience; otherwise 
they never could have produced 
such wonderfii! pieces of handiwork. 
Then needlework was the chief 
employment for women, but it was 
varied beyond tlie present imagina- 
tion. A young lady’s education in- 
cluded a thorough knowledge of 
the various kinds of stitches—from 
the simple back stitch, overseam, 
hem, or tuck through the endless list 
of lace stitch, satin stitch, herring- 
bone, queen stitch, eyelet, ete. 
Even stocking-darning was of itself 
an art, and the tlireads were taught 
to interlace with a regularity and 
neatness quite incredible to living 
seamstresses. 

Then what labor was bestowed 
‘upon the samplers of white and 
yellow canvas, upon which were 
worked all the varieties of letter- 
shapes in all shades of silk, several 
alphabets, texts, and figures of non- 
descript birds, trees, or animals, 
whose remarkable styles and pro- 
portions indicated that their species 
belonged to the age of fable or her- 
aldry, orelse had been borrowed from 
the Chinese, whose ideas of grace- 
fulness and symmetry are certainly 
different from those of other nations. 

When we consider how much more arduous 
in those days were the household occupations 
of the careful housewife, we may wonder even 
more at the elaborate needle-work which en- 
grossed her recreative hours. The spinning- 
wheel was then a part of the household furniture 
in every home, and every hank of yarn for knit- 
ting must first be carded and spun by female 
hands. Besides this, there was the flax to be 
looked: after, and conducted through many a 
process before it was ready for the spinner. Aft- 
er that came the weaving, when all the varieties 
of table damask and bed linen were produced by 
the weaver, who went from house to house at the 
proper season, and manufactured into finer or 
coarser material that once staple crop of almost 
every substantial farmer. ° 

I have in my own possession a long table-clo 
of the finest of this homespun linen, an heir- 


~~ 


ei 


Join 
the barbes with the back edge of the veil in such | 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, dv H: 











loom truly and literally, somewhat yellow now 
with age, and too tender for. me to risk bleach- 
ing. The pattern is a curious one, and repre- 
sents 2 long procession of various figures—a sort 
of tournament, with steeple-chases, archery, 
and athletic sports, all represented in close suc- 
cession along the lines, somewliat nfter the man- 
ner of some old painters who would group to- 
gether the history of different centuries in the 
sume picture, No one would dare to be sston- 
ished at such an idea, although Daniel among 
the lions may be represented in very close prox- 
imity to some of the acts of the Apostles, for 
the marvelous imaginations of high art are not 
to be questioned by ordinary spectators. 

Nor do the best products of the great power- 
looms of the present day put those domestic 
fabrics at all to the blush. The home-made ma- 


Fig. 1.—Toiite anp Lace VEIL. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15 and 16, 


terial may lack the whiteness of the new linen, 
but in durability the latter can not compare with 
the grass-bleached flax of the olden time. That 
snowy whiteness is obtained by the use of chem- 
icals, which must of necessity be injurious to the 
texture, and cause it to wear badly. 

But flax is no longer a staple of the farm; the 
foreign article, even with heavy duties added, can 
be imported cheaply enough, and hand-looms in 
private houses are nowhere to be seen. Machin- 
ery has changed the world. People turn their 
thoughts into other channels, and new occupa- 
tions of literature and art employ their atten- 


tion. How ugly and distasteful to the present. 


generation seem the, quaint specimens of ancient’ 
fancy-work! Even their use is obsolete, and 
one by one the old keepsakes of the family dis- 
appear... No one admires the elaborate tapestiies, 


| the stiff-looking fire-screens and rugs which, 
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irper & Brothers, in the Office af the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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| fifty years ago, were the «pride of the house. 


Tastes change as well as fashions, and we change 
with them. ‘Tidies take the place of tapestries, 
sewing-machines put ruffles and tacks on our 
dresses and bosoms on our shirts, while paper 
collars save to many the cost of soap, starch, and 
stitches, 

Now all. these new marks of progress, while 
saving time and Jabor in many departments, 
must certainly give many more hours of leisure 
to the housewife and her daughters than were 
eujoyed in primitive times, did not fashion con- 
stantly suggest new employments, whether of 
business or pleasure, to fill up the vacuum. Of 
course there must have been idlers then, as there 
are undoubtedly at present, but we do not write 
for them or of them. We are speaking now of 


| such as love to be constantly employed in some 


the olden time. 
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Fig. 2.—TouL.te axp Lace Vet. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 17. - 


convenient handiwork, either for the adornment 
of their persons or their houses. 

Embroidery still keeps its place, and will sq 
long as there are uses td which it will apply, but 
the styles are altogether changed from those of 
Then gaudy colors of floss 
silk or wool ornamented shawls and table-cov- 


ers, as well as ladies’ dresses and gentlemen's 
coats and waistcoats. 


The long silk stockings 
of our grandfathers were elaborately adorned 
with clocks and steeples of heavy patterns. Now 
all such efforts are-expended chiefly upon more 
juvenile wardrobes, where decorations are always 
in demand. ga ae 


Fifteen or twenty years ago large collars were 


.worn, which were embroidered elaborately in 


guipure patterns, 80 as'to represent a coarse net- 
work groundwork, tpon which the principal 
pattern was worked in relief. These patterns 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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soon began to be in great demand, and there- 
upon sprang up a new business, which in some 
instances has grown to grand proportions. De- 
Signs were stamped upon maslin or linen with 
faint blue lines, ready for the embroiderer, and 
people gladly gave ten times the cost of the lite 
piece Of material in order to secure a desirable 
pattern all ready to their hands. Orders came 
im from all the country towns, and bales of mus- 
lin and linen were thus disposed of at a fabulous 
profit. 

By degrees the business enlarged itself, and 
paper patterns for garments began to be added 
to the articles on hand. A sheet of paper, which, 
even at retail, cost but a cent, thus became worth 
twenty-five, both to the seller and the buyer of 
the pattern. ‘The seller readily obtained this 
price, and the buyer gladly paid it, then went 

' home to cut and make her garment 
by it, at a saving of dollars in hire 
of a professional dress-maker. So 
all were. satisfied; and if the 
changes of fashion sometimes left a 
large supply on hand, even these 
could be recut and altered, and not 
even the cent’s worth of original pa- 
per need be lost. It is only neces- 
sary to look at the great establish- 
ments of the day to see how profit- 
able this business has become. 
They occupy corner stores in fash- 
ionable thoroughfares, which bear 
heavy rents, and they are thronged 
with the élite of city and country. 
The peculiar styles of embroidery 
which gave rise to the enterprise 
have fassed out of mind, perhaps ; 
the elegant collars and sleeves which 
then were the admiration of the 
fashionable are now only to be found 

- jn rag-bags or among hidden relics ; 
yet, by following the fluctuations of 
this fickle taste, one thing has ever 
been ready to take another's place. 
We are like the Athenians of 
Scripture times, always looking for 
something new. Happy he who 
can provide any novelty that will 
please the popular taste. 
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DINNER-PARTIES. 


INNER-PARTIES are a very 
pleasant — decidedly pleasant 
—way of getting through a winter 
evening. Sumfer dinners are very 
pleasant, with ice and fruit and 
flowers; but, for the substantial 
business of feeding, there is no time 
like the winter. The internal ca- 
loric is the best preservative against 
fog and cold and chill. Dinner- 
eaters may be popularly divided 
into two classes—of those who go 
to dine, and those who go to con- 
verse. <A perfect dinner comprises 
the perfection of cookery and the 
perfection of company. The great 
diners-out are, unfortunately, lim- 
ited in number, and are not at all 
easy to be got at. You must use an 
immense amount of diplomacy, and 
let them name their own day. Your 
host can always give you game 
and Champagne, but he can not 
always find a peer or « poet. ‘There are men 
who would cheerfully write a check for five hun- 
dred dollars if they could get some great man 
to be the soul of their banquet, who will, never- 


theless, consent to eat off very humble tables, 
‘I don’t care much for fashionable people; but I 


confess it greatly enhances the pleasures of my 
first dinner, when I get back to town, if I meet 
the great judge or the great hrtist. But I know 
who deliberately prefer cookery to coem- 
pany. - I knew a youth who, by a lucky chance. 
fell, one afternoon, into®the society of wits and 
beaux, and excused himself ‘‘ because he had 
promised: to take a walk with Thomson.” I 


know a man who declined meeting Mr. Tenny- 


son because he wanted to try a new gun.” Some 
men propose to themselves eating and drinking 
as the great object of a dinner, and can not con- 


ceive of these functions being etherealized. a 
can e 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Tue Publishers would call attention to 
the series of Literary and Pictorial SuP- 
PLEMENTSs issued gratuitously with Har- 
PER’s Bazar, and containing brilliant 
Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the most 
eminent writers of Europe and America, 
with splendid illustrations from the pen- 
cils of distinguished artists. The Bazar, 
with its tasteful fashions, graphic pictures, 
and sparkling literature, is confessedly 
the fullest, as well as the most entertain- 
ing and practically useful, Family Journal 
in the country. 








| YE” A Cut Paper Pattern of an Elegant 
Lady's Gabrielle Wrapper will be published with 
our next Number. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
ee Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Girls and Boys’ Skating Susts, La- 
dies’ Evening and Ball Dresses, Opera Cloaks, 
Paletots, Lingerie, Evening Coiffures, Bonnets, 
Children’s Hats, Glove-Boxes, Work-Bags, Purses, 
Fire-Screens, Watch-Cases, Work-Boxes, Rugs, 
Laundry Books, ec., ek. 





DINNERS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


Wwe is justified of her children. 
What is best for the soul is best for 


the body, and the good of the body is the. 


good of the soul. Self-denial has its own 
sphere; but, in the long-run, that which is 
most pleasant is most salutary. Which all 
sounds very metaphysical, not to say epi- 
grammatic, especially upon reflecting that 
the parable is of pies. Certainly we make 
some mistakes in our domestic arrangements. 
Nor are our dinners proof of mortal infalli- 
bility. It is not necessary to advocate ab- 
stemiousness. The notion sometimes promul- 
gated that we should rise from the table as 
hungry as we sat down may be consistently 
advocated by boarding-house keepers, but is 
tolerably sure to receive frem the rest of the 
world the neglect which it merits. The only 
creed for rational beings embraces what is 
called “a square meal”—plenty of food, va- 
ried and agreeable, and freedom to eat till 
you are satisfied. But do we not give undue 
prominence to puddings and pies, while the 
superfluity and unwholesomeness of dinners 
lie in the pudding and pie department more 
than in any other? In the country the 
temptation is strong. Milk and eggs, sugar 
and raisins, are always at command, and a@ 
pudding, therefore, is a steadfast friend. But 
meat, though spasmodically abundant, is 
somewhat precarious, and in quality hardly 
even that. Beefsteak may be had for the 
asking, if you speak in season, but a juicy 
and tender steak is a gift of the gods vouch- 
safed at uncertain intervals. As for vegeta- 
bles, they are a lost art. We do not raise 
them in the country. According to HUME, no 
testimony should be allowed to establish an 
occurrence which is contrary to our expe- 
rience. In spite, therefore, of horticultural 
tradition, I believe that vegetables do not 
grow from the soil, but flourish only in the 
city markets. Meat and vegetables, how- 
ever, are far.more wholesome than pies and 
puddings; and, moreover, an abundant and 
varied supply of them dispenses with the 
call for sweetmeats. A dinner of beefsteak 
and potatoes leaves something to be desired ; 
but if corn and beans, succotash, macaroni, 
squash, and onions, pickles, apple-sauce, and 
cranberry, be provided in judicious install- 
ments, the dinner becomes a sufficient meal 
without further foraging. A cup of coffee 
or tea, bread and cheese and fruit, are all 
that the epicure need further ask. In Swe- 
den and Northern Europe generally we are 
told that far greater simplicity obtains than 
among us. Heavy and elaborate desserts are 
- dispensed with, and hard black bread and 
cheese crowning the dinner is a dish to set 
before a king. And 80 sure is nature to be 
true to herself that even our own pampered 
compatriots learn to love this simplicity, 
and write home abusive letters about Amer- 
ican tables that are no more heavily laden 
than were their ewn up to the moment of 
their departure. { have even known Amer- 
icans to become so enamored of foreign fru- 
gality as to import casks of brown bread 
from Sweden wherewithal to garnish the 
family board. But I never heard of a Danish 
pie or a Norwegian pudding on its travels. 
Thus love and life go hand in hand. 
Vegetable food is not only more wholesome 
than sweets, but far easier to prepare, It is 
“ore simply cooked. The ignorant servant 


can learn its processes far sooner than the 
more labored combinations of cake and pas- 
try. And when she has mastered the eternal 
harmonies, and knows what goes with what, 
she needs only general orders, and not con- 
stant surveillance. The barrel of bread and 
cheese does the rest. Talk of a horn of 
plenty! 

When we country folk hear of the state 
dinners eaten by city folk, wherein a dozen 
courses follow each other in brief and brill- 
iant succession, we are wont to thank Heav- 
en that we are not as this Prodigal. But if 
just balances could be procured, I more than 
half suspect the “ heavy feeding” would be 
found on the side of American rather than 
French dinners. Look, for example, at the 
regulation state dinner of the farm-house 
and the rural community. Turkey as the 
head-centre, fattened and stuffed to the last 
degree of richness; all available vegetables, 
sauces, and sweet pickles; plum-pudding ; 
mince, apple, and squash pie; cranberry 
tart; sweet cider—always sweet cider—cof- 
fee, tea, and cheese. There are people still 
living who think the Thanksgiving board 
incomplete without a boiled dish at the 
head; often a goose and a turkey huni in 
conples down its laden level. Now you have 
only to drive this team tandem instead of 
abreast, and immediately you have a twelve- 
in-hand as antic as any Frenchman can dis- 
play. But because you choose to marshal 
your tidbits all at once and all o’er with a 
mighty uproar, I do not know that you are 
any more frugal, simple, or democratic than 
your neighbor who prefers to have his in re- 
lays. When we add to the city dinner the 
time devoted to eating it, the interspersed 
wines, which are an aid to digestion if not to 
devotion, the superior attractiveness of its 
dissolving views to the whole solid Sebasto- 
pol before which we sit down at our Thanks- 
giving festival, there is surely something to 
be said on both sides. 

The time consumed in dinners is often 
spoken of as if it were a burden which nei- 
ther our fathers nor we are able to bear. So 
it would be if we gave the two or three hours 
to solid eating. But, as things go, dinners 
may be, and often are, one of the most agree- 
able forms which social intercourse takes on. 
There is always, or at least there can be, 
a degree of fitness and harmony in the guests. 
There is order and tranquillity, and a field 
for all sorts of verbal entertainment. Even 
an indifferent neighbor is tolerable if the 
company be not so large as to forbid general 
conversation ; if it be, of course the dinner 
loses its saving clause, and your salvation 
depends upon your vicinage. But compared 
with the crush and clamor of evening par- 
ties, their wear and tear of voice and vesture, 
or the insipid ruralities of the picnic, where 
Nature and Life meet and mock each other, 
dinners seem a diversion worthy of human 
beings. 

I should be sorry to seem to advocate the 
use of wine at dinner. But I do say that if 
you banish wine, you ought also to banish 
the profusion for which wine is the only 
palliative. No doubt it would be healthier 
for us all to use such moderation in our feasts 
that there would be no call for any stimu- 
lant. But the country deacon just as often 
as the city merchant sets before us a task for 
which unassisted nature is wholly incompe- 
tent. Yet temperance in eating is just as 
truly a Christian duty as abstinence in 
drinking. I believe, indeed, that the number 
of those who fall into the temptation of eat- 
ing too much at our overladen tables is far 
greater than of those who fall into the temp- 
tation of drinking to excess. The city and 
country alike, then, put a knife to their 
neighbor's throat, knowing him to be a man 
given to appetite—the country, I maintain, 
whetting it a little sharper, holding it a lit- 
tle closer, and pressing ita little harder than 
the city. I can not see that the city, pro- 
viding a remedy for its wrong, though at 
some hazard, is a sinner beyond the coun- 
try, which does the same wrong, but pro- 
vides no remedy at all. Wearein Holy Writ 
no more strenuously warned against wine- 
bibbers than against riotous eaters of flesh. 
The glutton and the drunkard are reckoned 
as yoke-fellows, and bound to the same goal. 
Let us, therefore, be simple and natural, eat- 
ing our meat with gladness and singleness 
of heart, adding to it all the native vegeta- 
bles and fruits that wise forethought and an 
honest income can command, remembering 
that though better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with, the best thing of all is stalled ox gar- 
nished with herbs and presided over by a 
love so wise as not to seek out many inven- 
tions of sweets and pastry. 

Here comes a basket from my neighbor 
Ceresia, white-napkined and odorous. Is it 
a dagger that I see before me f 

“Sugar and spice, 
And all things nice.” 
A mince-pie, standing out with fatness; a 
squash-pie, all cream. O abstinence! where 
are the charms that sages have seen in thy 
facet After this the deluge; but I will fare 
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sumptuously to-night. Suppose we modify 
our principles, and vow nevermore to perpe- 
trate pies in our own houses, but do net for- 
swear the handiwork of our fellow-man! It 
is an easy virtue, but half a loaf is better 
than no bread. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Rainy SWeather. 


Y DEAR HAL,—A New-Year’s Day is a 
station of great importance upon our 
journey; and as we come up to it, full of 
memory and hope (for we are travelers who 
look before and after), there is not one of us 
who does not probably retire into himself— 
@ process which we all understand, but the 
description of which always seems to me 
like a man’s raising himself by his suspend- 
ers—and who does not perhaps reason and 
remonstrate with himself, and insist upon a 
promise of reformation. Yet I have often 
thought that if I had been called to be a 
fisher of men, I should have been rather im- 
patient of the ease and ardor with which we 
confess that we are miserable sinners. Every 
Sunday we do it with the utmost propriety 
and prostration. Indeed, nothing is more 
interesting than the unquestionable grace 
and decorum with which we kneel on soft 
cushions in dim and warm churches, and in 
the most high-bred murmur acknowledge 
our exceeding sinfulness. When we rise 
from that prostration, it is naturally with a 
sense of duty done, and in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. We have, indeed, left nothing 
to be desired; and the punctuality with 
which we return to the same performance 
the next week is most edifying and credit- 
able. Those must, indeed, be very black of- 
fenses for which Mrs. Velvet’s deep prostra- 
tion in that magnificent street toilette from 
Paris direct is not an ample equivalent. I 
wish, however, my dear boy, that I had not 
sometimes the feeling that Saint Rainbow’s 
is a kind of celestial clearing-house. 

Now what we do, as it were, in particular 
upon Sundays, we do in general on New- 
Year’s Days. In a metaphorical closet we 
call ourselves to account, and we promise 
ourselves to be better boys and girls here- 
after. But I confess for myself that I enter 
that closet with misgivings, as when, in re- 
mote and younger years, Dr. Gray used to 
say to some unfortunate boy who had been 
caught with illicit apples in his pocket, “ Go 
to my room and wait until I come.” To tell 
the truth, an old man—and, therefore, an old 
sinner—as I am, is so used to that closet! 
Alas! its very air is thick with my promises. 
That closet is paved with good intentions. 
It is thronged with the ghosts of virtues that 
never were, but which only might have been. 
When I think of it I remember those most 
touching words in Charles Lamb’s Dream 
Children: ‘“‘The children of Alice call Bar- 
trum father ;” for I see in the lives of others 
all those good deeds which in that closet I 
have so often promised should be mine. 
When, for instance, I drop in at Leander’s, 
and see what tastefulness there is every 
where, and how upon that slight income 
there is so much comfort, although in the 
very plainest way; how neat the children 
are, and how well behaved; how sweet and 
thoughtful and pleasing the mother is, yet 
without a diamond to cover herself with; 
how well the cheap carpet looks, and how 
pretty the flowers are that cost no money, 
being grown from seed which the neighbors 
give them; and when, above all, I observe 
the gay temper with which Leander and Hero 
encounter all the unromantic details of life— 
I perceive precisely the spirit which I have 
so often vowed in that awful closet of my- 
self should control my own conduct. But 
those children of Alice call Bartrum father. 

Or, when I see Fidelio holding his even 
path of duty, undismayed by every kind of 
harsh criticism and hostility and misrepre- 
sentation, nor even wincing at the lies which 
buzz about every public man and try to sting, 
I see the steadiness and repose which in that 
closet I have so often impressively represent- 
ed to myself as indispensable to comfort upon 
the great journey, because otherwise you are 
at the mercy of slander and malice. That 
consciousness both of high purpose and of 
the practicability of methods which distin- 
guish Fidelio among all our public men is 
an armor of such fine tissue and exquisite 
temper that all the darts, tipped with the 
poison of jealousy and hate, drop harmless, 
to the greater rage of the archers, who are 
ridiculously balked. In Hawthorne’s story 
the young lover breathes upon a swarm of 
insects, and they fall dead; and so Fidelio 
smniles at the arrows, and they all drop harm- 
less at his feet. Yet annually have I gone 
into that closet and came out again promis- 
ing myself that happy temper which yet I 
never have, and which Fidelio never lacks. 
I wonder if he goes in every year and de- 
votes himself afresh, like a knight renewing 
his vows at the altar! . 

This year I had a very long and serious 
interview with myself in that closet, and I 
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do not mind telling you in confidence that [ 
resolved and promised with great solemnity 
that there should be no rainy days in my 
life during the year. I know that there 
are many persons who think that there has 
been teo much drouth, but it is not so in my 
private vineyard. Indeed, there has always 
been altogether too much dark, lowering, 
growling, thunderous, sullen, disagreeable, 
and intolerable weather in every year. And 
I came out of the closet, when we stopped at 
that New-Year’s station, with the most pro- 
digious promises and purposes of perpetual 
sunshine. The constant drip, drip, drip is 
shameful. I hear it in every direction. I 
drop in here and there, and I discover that 
it has been or is raining in the most deplora- 
ble way, that the weather is shocking; or I 
meet a friend upon the street, and I see in 
his face and his manner that he has been 
exposed to dirty weather, if not to an actual 
storm. And as for myself, you think, proba- 
bly, that I am usually dry enough; but I as- 
sure you that if Iam not drenched I am very 
fortunate. 

The other morning I was going down town 
rather earlier than usual, and I stopped to - 
see if Edgar were ready, and to propose that 
we stroll along together. The waiter showed 
me at once into the breakfast-room, where 
Edgar and his wife were sitting. It was 
storming fearfully. Indeed, there was a 
clap of thunder just as the door opened, 
and while I was saying good-morning I 
saw the lightning flashing and gleaming all 
around the horizon. I thought I had better 
not expose myself to the tempest, so I quiet- 
ly closed the door again and withdrew. I 
met Edgar during the day, and he asked me 
why I did not come in. But I excused my- 
self, saying gravely that it was so dark and 
stormy a morning that I thought I had bet- 
ter make the best of my way down town. 
Although he knew, and he knew that I 
knew, that the morning had been as calm 
and sunny as if it had been June instead of 
January, Edgar looked half amused and half 
ashamed, and said, “ Well, to be sure, there 
was a good deal of thunder and muttering 
weather this morning.” And as he walked 
away without further explanation there was 
& deep sadness in his aspect despite his ap- 
parent carelessness. I do not believe, dear 
Hal, that that is a kind of storm which 
clears the atmosphere. If you do, you had 
perhaps better read the last little poem of 
Bret Harte’s, in which Grandmother Tenter- 
den’s son Jacob did not kiss his wife when 
he went away, because they had had ‘‘ some 
foolish, idle strife,” and Jacob’s wife died be- 
fore he came again. I have no wife to kiss, 
as you know, dear Hal—and, indeed, which 
of the Bachelor family ever did havef—but 
if Heaven had given me so fair a fortune, I 
would never—at least my old wifeless heart 
is sure of it—I would never have parted with 
her in a storm. 

In how many households have I not seen 
this damp, disagreeable drizzle of ill humor, 
a kind of icy fog, a blight, a mildew! Iam 
not supposed to see it, because I am not sus- 
pected of knowing any thing about domestic 
felicity. But he must be stone-blind who 
can not perceive domestic infelicity. And 
what a misfortune for the children who are 
brought up in a cloudy and lowering home! 
I suppose a poor little child born and bred in 
the murkiness of London might describe the 
country as a place where the sun shines all 
the time; and if I were the father of little 
folks I should wish them to say the same, 
and to feel it, of their home—a place where 
the sun shines. Yet I can fancy how easily 
in the atmosphere of home, where are so 
many currents and evaporations and exha- 
lations, the little clouds form. No larger 
than a man’s hand at first, and then dark- 
ening the heavens! Little irritations, pee- 
vishness, impatience, gather like thunder- 
peals. Then the sharp flash of an ill-na- 
tured word. Then thunder. Then the 
blinding gust; and at last the tempest. I 
tell you, my boy, there is a great deal of 
stormy weather in these pretty - looking 
homes. And alas! a man need not be mar- 
ried to be conscious of the same storms 
breeding, as the sailors say, in himself. 

Perhaps you wonder whether a man can 
manage the weather. Yes, I think he can; 
that is to say, the domestic weather. I 
feel very sure that if Edgar, however cloudy 
and sullen the weather may be within, 
would force the sun to shine without, it 
would soon shine without forcing. If he 
insisted upon not saying the impatient word 
that is on his tongue, upon smoothing the 
scowl out of his manly forehead, upon not 
declaring that his shoes are always wretch- 
edly blacked, and that the dining-room is 
always freezing in the morning; if he stern- 
ly refused to misunderstand and misrepre- 
sent, and to sulk and snarl, merely because 
he was hurried, or harassed, or out of tem- 
per, he would find that a habit of good hu- 
mor is as easily formed as one of ill humor; 
and when he came to table the children 
would not look at him furtively to see wheth- 
er it was a lowering morning, because they 
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would know that the weather of their home 
was that of the eternally sunny heaven 
above the clouds. 

All this I said to myself with great fervor 
in the closet when we lately stopped at the 
New-Year’s station; and the resolutions for 
the next year that I made in that closet 
were of the very best that any closet is fa- 
miliar with ; and they were all summed up 
in one—“No rainy weather.” In most of 
the almanacs of our private lives there is 
written along all the days of every month, 
‘“* Look out for storms about this time. Dark, 
driszly, dreadful weather to be expected. 
Tempesta and tornadoes highly probable.” 
I, indeed, have no family circle upon which 
to shed clouds and darkness; but I am 
guilty of storms and fog if I do not leave 
upon every body that I meet a sense of sun- 
shine. As I finish this letter, dear Hal, it is 
raining heavily from low gray clouds, and 
the trees stand in the mist with bare black 
branches. But I am passing the holidays 
with Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle, and in her 
house the sun shines so constantly and 
brightly that it even makes this outer win- 
ter storm beautiful. I have told you of my 
good-natured friend who, in his cups, and 
unable to rise from the street in which he 
was seated, beamed at the severe moralists 
who gathered around him, and said, benign- 
ly, “Let us all sit down.” So let all of us 
who did not go there at the New-Year’s sta- 
tion, go into the closet and resolve that for 
this year, and for all years, we will all be 
Mrs. Margery Honeysuckles. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH. 


OREIGN journals furnish accounts of cam- 
el’s-hair over dresses, or, as they are called 
in England, embroidered Indian shawl dresses. 
These are made of the new fabric that we de- 
scribed early in the season for polonaises and 
mantles. It is thicker and rougher than cash- 
mere, with a light fleece, and is used by the na- 
tives of India to throw over their divans. It is 
of solid color, either brown, gray, or light blue, 
and is embroidered or braided tone upon tone— 
that is, brown upon brown, or blue upon blue. 
The richest costume reported from abroad is a 
Russian polonaise of white camel’s-hair, bordered 
with a sable band, and worn over a black velvet 
skirt. A short paletot worn above the polo- 
Daise was of the white cloth braided all over and 
edged with sable. A collar of sable and a black 
velvet hat, with a rose at the back, completed 
this distinguished toilette. Double capes of very 
_ dark blue camel’s-hair, wrought all over with 
soutache, and finished with fringe, make a stylish 
and serviceable wrap, that is often seen on the 
street with rich black silk dresses. Polonaises 
of cwir-colored camel’s-hair, exquisitely fitted 
and entirely untrimmed, are worn above skirts 
of dark brewn silk. This is an elegant traveling 
costume for midwinter, and has been made for 
brides. Dark gray camel’s-hair capes and an 
upper skirt are stylishly worn over a black silk 
skirt. On colder days a seal-skin sacque re- 
places the camel’s-hair, and these two garments 
have become the favorite wraps of the season. 
Sicilienne, or faille cashmere, the new silk-and- 
wool reps, also grows in favor, and is made in 
Watteau sacques, edged with Alaska sable, or 
else silver-fox fur. A narrow trimming of fur is 
a most fashionable feature on all winter gar- 
ments. The silver-fox is the first choice, but is 
expensive. Furriers, however, have reduced 
their prices somewhat, and are trimming cash- 
ant and other cloths with a fox band for $7 a 
yard. 


LADIES’ CLOTH COSTUMES. 


Suits of ladies’ cloth are among the midwinter 
importations of French modistes. Printemps, 
a peculiar shade of gray, is the stylish color. 
The costume has a polonaise with vest; the 
skirt opens widely below the waist to show the 
dress skirt, which is ornamented up the front 
breadth with heavy soutache, or with cords as 
thick as a lady's finger. A cravat of faille, the 
color of the dress, is fastened below the throat 
with a slip-knot, and the ends are tied again at 
the waist. Olive tints of brown and green, dark 
plum, and cypress green, are also shown in cloth 
suits. Redingotes, with short capes reaching 
only to the shoulder, are made of cloth of these 
: colors, and worn over velveteen or silk 


NEW TUNICS. 


A new feature in arranging tunics is tying 
them at the back with bows placed down the 
middle. The bows are large, with short, wide 
ends. Other tunics are left open behind, in the 
form of two wide scarf ends, and terminate with 
loops of ribbon. When skirts are ruffled up the 
back breadths almost to the waist, the tunic is 
merely a scarf tied behind, and forming a wrink- 
led apron in front. A dinner dress of the palest 
Nile green faille, just sent over by Worth, has 
two wide flounces straight across the three front 
breadths, while another wide flounce surrounds 
the train, passes up the sides to the waist, is 
turned over, and crosses the back, forming a 
short upper skirt on the simulated court train. 
This elegant dress has a round waist, with sur- 
piice neck, Marie Antoinette collar, and antique 
sleeves. The trimming is a three-inch bias 
binding of very dark green velvet on all the 
flounces, and a very full frill of finest Mechlin 
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(Malines) lace at the throat and elbows. .Many 
of the handsomest dresses Worth has made this 
season are trimmed with this fine old lace, the 
‘real thread” that our grandmothers delighted 
to have for cap borders. This combination of 
the lightest and darkest shades of a color is also 
seen in his rich toilettes, and his last fancy is to 
combine thick and thin fabrics, such as velvet 
and tulle. An evening dress made by him has a 
trained skirt covered with maave tulle flounces 
dotted with white jasmine ; over this is a tunic 
with short apron and long scarf back, made of 
prune-colored velvet, with fringe of the same 
shade ; low velvet corsage with Grecian folds of 
tulle, and a spray of white jasmine on the left 
shoulder. 


“SNoOLLY VARDENS.” 


The pretty ‘‘ Dolly Vardens,” or polonaises of 
flowered cretonnes introduced last summer, are 
now made in richer fabrics, sach as Chiné silks 
and gay brocades of cashmere or silk, and worn 
with demi-train skirts of solid color. ‘These co- 
quettish costumes are very popular at dinners 
and small evening parties. ers of the Ba- 
zar will find a handsome model for these quaint 
dresses in an engraving on the first page of Bazar 
No. 49, Vol.1V. The vest-polonuise is of Chiné 
silk, white with a blue figure, trimmed with aruffle 
and black velvet ribbon. The modest little fichu 
of pleated Swiss muslin, the Watteau bow of vel- 
vet in the back, the muslin flounces on a blue silk 
skirt, the antique sleeves, and the corsage bou- 
quet, are all essential details of this fanciful toi- 
lette. Another such suit for sale at a furnishing 
house—marked $150—has a skirt of black vel- 
vet and faille in inch-wide stripes, and a polo- 
naise of black silk, gayly brocaded with crimson 
roses, trimmed with black lace and bows of crim- 
son velvet. These rather pronounced toilettes 
were formerly only seen at fancy-dress parties, 
but are now in favor with brilliant young beauties 
who, in the parlance of the day, can carry off a 
great deal of dress. They are also adopted 
through motives of economy, as any black, blue, 
brown, or other solid-colored silk in a lady’s ward- 
robe will furnish the foundation for such a cos- 
tume, and eight or ten yards of old-fashioned 
brocade made by any graceful polonaise pattern 
will complete it. A suit lately worn by a pretty 
brunette is the demi-train of her black silk visit- 
ing dress, enlivened by pleatings of white muslin 
peeping from beneath the flounces, and a polonaise 
of salmon and white brocaded cashmere, made in 
Marguerite style, trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon edged each side with narrow Valenciennes. 
She looked the veritable coquettish Dolly that 
Dickens loved to describe. Brocaded cashmere 
polonaises cost $75; flannel ones are $30. 


CALICOES. 


The original Dolly Varden, however, was more 
given to wearing ‘‘prints” than brocades, and 
imported calicoes are now shown in what are 
called Dolly Varden patterns. Among these are 
fine French chintzes, with black or dark brown 
grounds, strewn all over with rose vines, morning- 
glories, and field flowers; these are a yard wide, 
and cost 45 cents a yard. They are made into 
polonaises, trimmed with pleated ruffles of the 
same, with clear white muslin frills at the neck 
and wrists, and are ornamented with black velvet 
bows ; worn over black alpaca or silk skirts, they 
are charming breakfast toilettes for home, and 
are often seen at hotel breakfasts; they are far 
prettier and more dressy than the dowdy sacques 
and shawls and wrappers in which many ladies 
appear in the morning. The polonaise of French 
chintz is sold at the furnishing houses for $15; 
those of cretonne, such as is used for upholstery, 
are from $25 to $40. 

American calicoes of the well-known brands 
that sell for 10 or 12$ cents a yard are in narrow 
stripes, or hexagonal or other small figures. 
These are made in useful gored wrappers, Ga- 
brielles, with fullness added in the back just below 
the belt, by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 5, 
Vol. IV. A separate belt of the calico, to which 
a short postilion is attached behind, is pretty 
with these wrappers. ‘Tasteful ladies sometimes 
lengthen the back of the waist to form this pos- 
tilion and conceal the added fullness of the 
skirt. The belt then begins at the side seams, 
and confines the front only. Very narrow belts 
of Russian leather, russet, brown, or black, with 
lines of gilt near the edges, are worn with calico 
morning-gowns. Housewives have pretty chate- 
laine bags for keys and notes attached to these, 
or else pendants for vinaigrette or scissors, thim- 
ble and tiny cushion. A fold of sheer white 
lawn is tied with a bow at the throat, or else a 
pleated muslin ruffie is around the neck and down 
the front to the belt, and also around the wrists. 

Ladies who object to Dolly Vardens as too 
fancifal, and young girls who think wrappers too 
old, make their calico dresses with box-pleated 
blouse - waist and single skirt with wide bias 
flounce, or else a short and simple upper skirt, 
with plain untrimmed lower skirt. ‘lhe pleated 
blouse pattern is furnished with the Watteau 
mantle illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IV. 
Five box-pleats in the back, and the same num- 
ber in front, are preferred for calicoes; three 
pleats are sufficient for thicker woolen fabrics. 


FLANNEL POLONAISES AND WRAPPERS, 


Dolly Vardens of flannel, in cashmere fig- 
ures like that used for gentlemen's dressing- 
gowns, or else striped in black or brown with 
white, are worn in the house by ladies who re- 
quire very warm clothing. They are trimmed 


with notched bias bands of the flannel, or else. 


with trimming velours, or bands of black vel- 
vetecn. A Marie Antoinétte collar, pointed 
cuffs, pocket flaps, and large buttons of black 
i make these very stylish. Price $30 to 

Warm and cheerful-looking wrappers are of 
opera flannel of solid color, either dark blue or a 


soft crimson tint—not the scarlet-red of ordinary 
flannel. They are Gabrielles, with black velvet 
buttons down the front, and a large collar and 
cuffs, also of velvet. They are lined throughout 
with soft cambric, and cost $13. Pressed flan- 
nel wrappers of broken plaids, in blue or black 
with white, are cut to show the plaid bias, which 
gives a very pretty effect. 


TOYS. 


Although the holidays are over, toys are still 
in demand, and some of these are curious enough 
to deserve mention. A most natural-looking 
Russian bear is new for the boys this season. 
When wound up it raises itself, shows its teeth, 
turns its head ‘from right to left, and growls in 
approved bear fashion. The price is $10. The 
ingenious steam-engines of last year are now 
applied to boats, which they move abont in the 
bath-tub at the pleasure of any young captain 
who may purchase them for $2. A parlor ball, 
made of brass wire, is so elastic that it springs 
like India rubber. When thrown against the 
window-pane, it rebounds without injury to the 
glass. Price 25 cents. Rubber balls for babies 
have rattles inside. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS. 


Among the most attractive articles that fill the 
fancy stores are chromos of favorite paintings, 
illuminated mottoes, flowers and mosses, book- 
marks, etc. Some of the newest of these are, a 
vais scene after James M. Hart, an exquisite 

adonna after Marillo, Kaufmann's picture of 
Admiral Farragut lashed to the shrouds, and 
several fruit and flower pieces after Wilkie and 
C. P.. Ream. Chromo-lithography and photog- 
raphy have done almost as mach to popularize art 
as did printing to popularize literature, and by 
their aid persons of moderate means can possess 
really fine pictures, instead of daubs and coarse 
engravings. The American chromos are very 
fine, and only a sharp eye can distinguish them 
— the original paintings when hung side by 
side. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames DiepEN ; and V1IRFOLET; 
for dress goods, etc., to Messrs. A. T. Stew- 
ART & Co. ; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; and 
Lorp & TarLor; for toys, to Messrs. Stras- 
BURGER & PFetrreg; and for chromos, to Messrs. 
L. Prana & Co. 


(Speer eneecieery 
PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM WELSH, 8 prominent Phila- 
delphian, recently delivered in Boston a lecture 
on “The Practical Work of Women in the 
Church,” giving his experience for more than 
twenty years with a band of earnest Christian 
women from the highest walks in life in bring- 
ing into the church and elevating and improvin 
the ignorant and vicious. e@ believed tha 
heart more than money was needed in the 
work; that those who came merely for charity 
would leave as soon as it was withheld, while 
those who were won by sympathy would soon 
become active co-workers In bringing others to 
lead good lives. The lecture made a deep im- 


ression. 
: —The Toledo (Ohio) Blade having stated that 
the largest pay ever received by a singer in this 
country was $33,000 paid to NILsson for twenty 
nights of opera, CarL Rosa rises to explain that 
he paid Wac#tTe. $30,000 for twenty nights in 
an en ment in this city. It is also stated 
that the expenses of the DoLBY concert troupe 
are upward of $1500 per day, of which SanTLey 


receives $500 per day and Se 
—Colonel GREENE, who edits a Boston paper, 
remarks that the New York Staats Zeitung talks 


to the New York 7imes like a Dutch uncle. 

—President TYLER, of the University of Mich- 
igan, where both sexes are admitted, says the 
best Greek scholar in the college is a young 
lady. A Kentucky girl, who is so tall that she 
is classically termed “Longa Alba,” is the best 
scholar in mathematics. Of such is the spunk 
and the scholarship of the American female. 

—It is stated that the only clergyman in the 
world who receives a salary larger than that of 
Henry WakpD BEreEcHeR jis a Jewish rabbi of 
Berlin, who is paid $20,000 per annum. Of 
course the English bishops are not counted in 
this estimate. 

—The Duke of Ripalda, who owns the fa- 
mous Raphael now on exhibition in London, has 
reduced his price for tt from $200,000 to $125,000. 
There are few Raphaels that are purchasable, 
ane it is not unlikely that the duke may get his 

ce, 

—Col G. B. Locxert, of Soe one of 
the pipet lanters of the South. He has this 
year planted 8000 acres of cotton, and 2000 of 
corn. His cotton will sell for $180,600. He runs 
three hundred freedmen, has no trouble with 
them, and reckons that cotton can be raised 
cheaper than before the war. 

—In the Albany Hvening Journal, edited by 
GrorGE Dawson, we find a paragraph statin 
that ‘‘ forty boys, now pupils in the Free Acad- 
emy, earn their own livelihood while they are 

ursuing their studies. Some of them rise at 
four o’clock in the morning to carry newspa- 
pers. Others are employed on afternoon papers 
and in other vocations. The boys possessed of 
such spirit and capable of such effort will make 
their mark in the world.’”” There is probably 
no man in the editorial profession who. knows 
more of what hard work is than GgorGE Daw- 
son. When he was a journeyman printer in 
Rochester he was known as one of the most 
rapid compositors in the State, and has carried 
off many a wager upon it. As editor of the 
Rochester Democrat he was a prodigy of indus- 
try, and his old habite sti)l cling to him in the 
Journal, Mr. Dawson must now be some nine- 
ty or a fhundred years of age; yet, to look at 
him, he would not be taken for over seventy. 
He goes to the office regularly, writes things, 
and is happy. 

—Mr. SPOFFORTH, the counsel of the pre: 
sumed Sir Rocer TICHBORNE, is described as 
‘qa tall and handsome man, and one of the 
smartest of London lawyers, and one of the most 
influential men in England. He is the manager 
of elections to the Carlton Club and the great 
conservative party. He it is who selects candi- 
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dates for the different constituencies, and de- 
cides upon the amount of pecuniary support 
which the club and the party will atfurd them 
toward election expenses, e is a splendid or- 

nizer, and Mr. GLaDsToNE's government have 

thank this same Mr. Sporrortu for the de- 
feats which they have recently sustained in con- 
etituencics where extraordinary vacancies have 
occurred. He is, to adopt Mr. Dickens's sar- 
casm in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘ one of the most 
remarkable men in the country.’ 

—Mr. PoLuaky, the famous London detective, 
recently informed an interviewer of the New 
York World that a good deal of the information 
that tended to strengthen the Federal case for 
the Alabama claims was derived from him, and 
that he thinks he prevented the sailing of more 
ee than were stopped or sunk by our 

ga 

—Mr. Secretary Rosrson has persuaded the 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs. RicHMOND AU- 
LICK to anes her “local habitation and her 
name,”’ and the | and Christian ceremoni- 
al will take place in a few days. An excess- 
ive fruit cake, of the financial dimensions of 

100, has been prepared for the nuptials of the 
young couple; and those nuptials are to be on a 
scale of splendor scldom witnessed in Washing- 
ton. The bride will certainly appear with her 
best Robes-on. 

—Among other pleasant things that have becn 
said about the Prince of Wales since his conva- 
lescence is that among his prominent traits are 
a candid simplicity and dislike of ceremony 
and parade, a spontaneous and unostentatious 
kindness, and a gratitude for the small atten- 
tions paid to him. He has in a remarkable de- 
gree the family faculty of recollecting faces. 

nother hereditary uliarity is his quick in- 
telligence and retentive ee for every thing 
he is told. He has no special liking for books, 
es A well informed on a great variety of sub- 

ects. 

—Mr. MansFIELD Tracy WaLWorTH, a son 
of the late chancellor, has devoted much time 
and research Into the lives of the chancellors of 
this State, with a view to publication. The first 
volume of the serica, the biography of Chancellor 
LiviNneston, is nearly ready for the press. 

—General Rosecrans, one of the notable Un- 
fon commanders during the war, having turned 
his sword into railroad iron, is now achieving 
fame as an engineer in the West, by bringing 
into practical operation the new system of nar- 
row-gauge railways that are destined to be so 
popular. 

—The library of Jangp Sparks, the historian, 
is to be sold at auction in Boston during the en- 
suing month. nae a few rare works in the 
specialty for which Mr. SPARKS was conspicu- 
ous, the library has nothing of unusual value. 
It is simply the good, practical library of a schol- 
ar and gentleman. 

—A son of Hinam Powsrs, the sculptor, is 
soon to be married to a daughter of RED 
Dyer, of Portland, Maine. They will then shake 
the dust of America from their apparel, and go 
live in Rome. 

—There is an old saying, clear and concise, 
that ‘‘it is pretty impossible for us to commu- 
nicate to others those ideas whereof we our- 
selves are not p6ssess-ed of, for in 80 doing we 
are mighty apt to encounter those difficulties 
from which it is pretty impossible to eradi- 
gie ourselves therefrom.”’ The Rev. Henry 

ARD BEECHER, neue on this brief aphorism, 
generally familiarizes himself with what be pro- 

oses to do. When he commenced his min- 

terial career in Indianapolis, many years ago, 
he felt moved to preach a sermon on gambling, 
and in order that he might speak by the card, 
procured an introduction to Colonel ALvorp, 
he present chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, who in his younger days had 
done a llttle in the way of euchre, old sledge, 
brag, and that pleasing but fluctuating game, 
poker. He understood the precise valns of a 
‘straight flush’? as against a hand of inferior 
power, and knew as well as most men how to 
contest with the ‘‘ tiger.”” Colonel ALvorp In- 
structed the divine in the mysteries of the 
panies and the two had frequent meetings in the 
ack-room of the Branch Bank, where the preach- 
er became theoretically proficient in all the arts 
and tricks of cards. Having fully informed him- 
self, he preached a powerful sermon, which 
created considerable excitement at the time, and 
ve rise to an unjust suspicion that Brother 

EECHER had, at soute period of his life, known 
how it was himeelf. 

—The Bazar professes to be able to dispel the 
solicltude mentioned in the ensuing stanza: 

“There is a young man named ALExis, 
About whom the opposite sex is 
Solicitous, very, 


Though outwardly m 
As to who shall be Mrs Ae exte.” 
The young lady destined to be Mrs. ALExis is 
the Princess Tyra of Denmark, a young lady 


of tine personal and intellectual attractions, and 
a better linguist even than her ‘‘object.’’ She 


speaks six anenage. 
—The Queen of England has presented to the 
Chicago Library a copy of her books—thanks 


to the kindly and practical sympathy of Tom 
Houaeues, who has procured for the library a 
goodly selection of works from living English 


‘ authors. 


—WENDELL PHILLIPS sometimes descends to 
the domain of waggery, as he did latcly when 
he said that the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
eentatives of Pennsylvania was in the habit, be- 
fore its adjournment, of putting the query, 
‘* Has Tom Scott any further business with this 
body 

—Dr. THomas W. Evans, whose good works 
are emphatically in the mouths of many people, 
has the honor of being the first American who 
has received the rank and decoration of ‘‘Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor.”? He did much 
solid work during the recent war between 
France and Germany, and was the founder of 
the American Ambulance Corps in Paris. 

—Madame RapeTzky, who is now serving a 
term of imprisonment at Sing Sing for stealing, 
has inherited a large fortune in Russia, where 
she belongs to a noble family. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES expresses 
himself to the effect that ‘‘if all the cities of 
the world were reduced to ashes, you’d have a 
new set of millionaires in a couple of years or 
so out of the trade in potash.” 

—VESTVALI, ‘‘the magnificent,’ as she used 
to be termed, comes to favor America with her 
voice and acting during the next spring. She 
did a little concertizing in Europe for Chicar 
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Towel Rack of Carved Wood with Embroidery. 


Tus towel rack is made of stained carved wood. The space 
in the centre is filled with a piece of light brown gros grain, 
which is braided with brown silk cord and ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with gold thread and brown saddler’s silk. 

- Fig. 29, Supplement, gives one-half of the embroidery design. 
Satin, velvet, cloth, or leather may be used for the foundation. 


Braid-work Lunch Bag. 


Tus bag is made of twine braids, and is ornamented in point 
Russe with red Saxony wool. Cut a straight piece of paper 
fourteen inches long and seven inches and three-quarters wide, 
and scallop it on one end, as shown by the illustration. 
On this pattern piece baste a Russian braid of gray 7 
twine, which is not cut, but carried back and forth, so SLE 
that it forms small scallops on the ends of the pattern 
piece (the upper edge of pocket and under edge of flap). 
For. the braid use‘five long pieces of twine, which are 
-wound in balls and tied together at one end. Fasten 


‘this knot to a sewing-weight, lay the threads flat side CARVED Woop TowreL Rack WITH EMBROIDERY. 


by side, and make For design see Supplement, No. XII., 
‘the braid, always Fig. 29. 

alternately laying 
the outer threat 




















canvas), ornamented in point Russe embroidery with violet silk 
and chenille, furnished with soufflets, and is lined with violet silk, 
and trimmed with ruches and bows of violet silk ribbon. Take a 
piece of canvas eight inches square, embroider it in point Russe 
with violet chenille at a distance of half an inch from the outer 
edge as shown by the illustration, and with star-shaped founde- 
tion figures of violet silk. Line the foundation with silk, and bind 
it with violet silk ribbon a quarter of an inch wide. Fold the 
foundation three-cornered as shown by the illustration, and join 
each two opposite side edges with a soufflet of silk. The latter 
is six inches and a half long and four inches and a half wide, and 
is hemmed down three-quarters of an inch wide on the upper edge 
and sloped off on the under edge from the middle toward both 
sides to a length of four inches and three-quarters. A piece of 
elastic braid, two inches and a half long, is drawn through the 
hem at the top. 
In joining the 
souftlets with the 
foundation begin 
at a distance of 
an inch and a 
quarter from the 
upper corners of 
the bag; sew the 
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as shown by the 
illustration. On 
the upper corners 
of the bag fasten 


two handles of 
TEEDLE- cw -OIN Issze EMBROIDERY. : 
Neep.e-Boox witH Porst Russe EMBROIDERY oanvan and alk 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 54. lining, ten inches 

long and three- 
quarters of an inch wide each, which are ornamented with a 
cross seam of violet silk through the middle and with chenille 
on the outer edges, as shown by the illustration. Furnish the 
bag with the ruche and bows, and with a button and elastic 
cord loop on the under side at the upper corners. 


gray cotton with- 
out passing the 
needle through 
the paper. When 
the braid is ex- 
actly the shape of 
the pattern, fast- 
en the end of the braid carefully, and separate the work 
from the paper. In the part thus far completed sew the 
soufflets, which consist also of twine braids sewed together 
in semicircular windings oma piece of paper four inches 
and a quarter long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
which is rounded on one end and straight on the other. 
In joining the soufilets with the main piece care should 
be taken that the outer braid of the main piece overlaps 
the soufflets. Furnish the bag with four twine braids, 
the point Russe embroidery, and two buttons for closing, 
as shown by the illustration. 


Brarw-work Lunca Bae. 


Tatted and Crochet Insertion and Fdging for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—This insertion is worked with two threads (shuttles) 

of tatting cotton, No. 80. ‘Tie both threads together, and 


Canvas Work-BaG with Porxt Russe EMBROIDERY. work a middle 
Needle-Book part of the inser- 
with Point tion as follows: * With the 


. ‘king tbread only, work 
Russe Embroidery. ica: ys 
: one ring of 11 ds. (double . 
eae rape which stitch ; that is, one stitch left, 
simulates an envelope, 158 


made of gray and red silk Sahat ad p- (Picot), 
ms ee s., 1 p. s.; close to 
(the latter forms the lining), this oie Hae of 3 ds. ‘cian 
with a muslin interlining, to the last p. of the ring pre- 
from Fig. 54, Supplement, viously worked, twice alter- 
and is ornamented in point nately 8 ds., 1 p.; then 3 
Russe embroidery with red more ds, Close to this ring 
: saddler’s silk. On the upper one more ring of 8 ds., fasten Fig. h—Tatrep Ixserrion Foe 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep anp Crocuet Epeixe@ surface of the needle - book 46 thie last'p, of thé preceding 2 ei 
FOR LINGERIE. the word ‘‘ Needles” is em- | 














Fig. 2.—S1tk BrusH.—UNpeEr SIpe. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XI., Figs, 27 and 28 


Fig. 1.—Sitk Brusa.—Uprer SIDE, 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 27 and 28. 


ring, 8 ds., 1 p., 11 ds., turn the work, and on the foundation thread work 
one scallop of 17 ds., turn the work, and repeat from *; care should be 
taken, however, that the three-leaved figures are turned upward and down- 
ward as shown by the illustration. Work the scallops on the outer edges 
with two threads as follows: Tie both threads together, fasten the work- 
ing thread to the free p. of the middle ring in the next three-leaved figure, 
and to the free p. of the first ring in the following figure, so that both 
figures are held together, and + work on the foundation thread nine times 
alternately 2 ds., l.p., then 2ds. Now fasten the threads to the free p. 
of the next middle ring and to the first.ring in the following figure, so that 
both are held together, and repeat from x. i: 


broidered in point Russe, and the border 
indicated on Fig. 54, Supplement, is worked 
onthe edge. ‘The flaps of the ends are also 
ornamented with embroideg, as shown by 
the illustration and indicated on the pattern. 
On the outer edge sew a row of gold cord, 
to which a chain stitch row of red silk is 
joined. Inside of this fasten a piece of 
flannel button-hole stitched with red silk, 
for single needles, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and a picce of stitched silk for papers 


of needles, on which the numbers of the needles GeNTLEMAN’s EMBROIDERED Boor. Pats 2.—For this ee ee co the a A sie of 
are embroidered. The needle-book is closed b rp a) . XIX., 51-68. | Oe rates tre ete ut eee Be OMONE >. 108: COOUME Cy 
means of sehen and button-hole and two sone For pattern and design ace Supplement Nov ents that is, one stitch left, one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), fourteen times alter- 
of gold cord fastened on the flaps of the ends. ee ~ | a sas en nately 2 ds., 1 p,, then 1 more ds. ; fasten the ends 
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of thread and cut them. off. Then tie the founda- 
tion and working thread together, * and with the 
working thread only work ow the small ring one ring 
ee ~ : = us follows: 3 ds., sixteen times alternately 1 p., 3 
£ ZS K, I> Fix 13 os ds.; but in working the first half of this ring fasten to 


Canvas Work-Bag with Point Russe 


Embroidery. 


Tuts bag is designed for knitting or other fancy- 
work. It is made of stiff yellow canvas (Panama 
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tSlie 4g : TAPESTRY FOUNDATION FOR Boor. 5 
SECTION OF NETTED FOUNDATION FOR CLOTHES- ei, _ Roe with APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. . ; Description of Symbols: ® Black; % let (darkest), @ 24% 
Bac.—[See Page 53. | : For design see Supplement, No. 1X., Fig. 25. 8d (lightest), Green (the last silk). 
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one ring of 4 ds., six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 more p., 4 ds. 
Turn the work, and close to this, on the foundation thread, one scallop of 
2 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 3 ds., then 1 more p., 2.ds. Turn the work, 
close to ee the working thread only, one ring Hke the one worked 


last of the preceding small ring; and instead of forming the middle p. of ‘he ring, fasten to the 
fourth p. of the large ring. ‘Turn the work, and on the foundation thread work one scallop’ like 
the one worked before; turn the work, and with the workia 

2 ds., fasten to the p. befor@-the last.on the t 
second following p. of the donble ring, 2 ds., and four times alternately 1:p., 2ds: Now turn the 
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the next p. of the small 
ring between the first 
and second of each 8 ds. ; 
in the second half this is 
done between the second 
and third of each 3 ds. 
This completes the dou- 
ble ring. Without turning the work, work on the foun- 
dation thread one scallop of 2 ds,, seven times alternately 
1 p., 3 ds., then 1 more long p., 4 ds., tarn the work; 
close to this seallop, with the working thread only, work 


Beever For Curtains,’ LAMBREQUINS, ETC. 
APPLICATION anv Satin Stitce EMBROIDERY. 
4p, fasten to the p. before the | 


“a: 


thread only, one ring-of 4 ds.; 1 p. 


ring, 2ds., 1 p., 2-ds., fasten to the. |: the illustration. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress For Girt | Fig. 3.—Svit ror Giri 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. FROM ¢ TO 0 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror Boy 
FROM 4 10 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Svuirt ror Boy 
FROM iL TO Z YEARS OLD. 


2 ds. ; turn the work. 
lop in reversed succession of rings and scallops, and with 
the assistance of the illustration; then repeat from *. 
On the upper edge of the edging crochet two rounds as 
shown by the illustration. 


Border for. Curtains, Lambrequins, otc. 
Tris border, which ig also suitable for trimming toilette-tables or waste 
Tp oye s  *. bqeiifliey Jil Srpmlan dos She ; 

_ the design te the Swiss muslin, and basted both P eres; 0 

" embroidery, the flawers, and larger white parts 
 Outtines of the.design figures im: half-palka 
Button-hole sstch the scallops 
Cut away the Swiss mdslin beyween the. 





work, and onthe foun- 
dation work 4 ds., turn 
the work, and close to 
this, with the working 
thread only, work one 
ring of 2 ds. and nine 
times alternately 1 p,, 
Work the other 


. A A 


design goretab shae-by 


Fig. 5.—Scit FoR GIRL 
FROM 13 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


For deecription see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see For description see For description sce 
Supplement. Supplement, No. L., Figs. 6-9. Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 10-14. Supplement. Supplement. 
SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 1 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


ae the outer edge, and cut away 
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«ering transferred 
on enameged cloth, work the 


the gesign. 
‘d 
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wry. 
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the design in satin stitelt und fhe eyelet-holes and 
stitch, Work the Jadder stitches and wheels as shown hy 
mo R ees a 


wo it 4 
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Fig. 6,—Scit FOR Gren 
FROM 11 To 15 }E£ARS OLD. 
For description 8ee : 
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Silk Brush, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations om page 44, 


rush is of gray cloth, embroider- 
ace over of this Peontache, ead: saddler’s silk, and 
with silk round cofd of the same color. The brush 


consists of cut taseels of gray ue maroon worsted. 
Wind black cotton eevee mes 


eee ee tion to 
then, ‘Off. oat the strand in fhe middle between every 
two pointe tied together, fold each separate piece 
double, n tie black cotton on these _— f 
half an inch below the middle, and clip the en of 
evenly. Sew the worsted tassels close beside eac. 


other on coarse perforated board ea sone piece 


ent; in doing 
oven oe m3 Sop ch shows the under side of the 
he carefully observed. For the upper 
surface of the brush cut of card- , sane and 
gray cloth one piece each from Fig. 27, See tnreee 


the cloth 
p Work the embroidery on 
ted on Figs. 27 and 2, Supplemen 
and ekea ain ne illustration, Fig. 1, and overhan 
the piece of cloth intended for the upper surface and 
the edge together. Cover the joining seam with sou- 
tache; in sewing on. the Toone or form a loop to 
sh, as shown ; 
Bee es ieee with muslin, join the upper surface 
with the edge, on the inside of the latter set fringe 
made of maroon worsted, and sew the piece of per- 
forated board furnished with worsted tassels on the 
card-board surface covered with muslin. Finally, sew 


the embroidered cover on the b 


Gentleman's Embroidered Boot, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 44. 


Tus cloth boot is ornamented in chain stitch 
emrold : with black saddler'’s ailk and an 
trim © knitted in loop stitch, and is furnished with 
a flannel Hning and a felt sole. Cut of material and 
lining one piece each from Figs. 51 and 52, Supple- 
ment, cut the slit indicated on Fig. 53, and work the 
embroidery on the outer material as indicated on the 
pattern. Join firet the ace tee then the tog 
according to the corres ng preas oat the 
seama, and fasten the nin into the Boot in such a 
manner that all the edges of the seams come between 
the lining and material. Sew the felt sole, which is 
cut from Fig. 53, Supplement, to the boot according 
to the correspondin Agures ; this sole is covered on 
the inaide with a sole of flannel button-hole stitched 
all around. Ran the edges of the material ther at 
the top of the boot. For the trimming on the upper 
edge work in loop stitch with black or gray eigh ‘old 
tapestry worsted, according to Fig. 52, Sup piements 
but only from the upper edge to the straight line. To 
do this make a foundation to suit the upper circum- 
ference of the boot, and on this knit as shown by ik 
lustration, Fig. 1, on page 749 of Harper's Bazar, No. 
47, VoL IV. Fnen this part is of the requisite size, 
join the ends together amd sew it on the boot. In- 
stead of the knitted “re stri 
and the outer parts of the boot may be worked in 
tapestry ; illustration, Fig. 2, gives a suitable design 
for doing this. 


Rug with Application Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 44. | 


Time rug consists of a piece of black cloth forty-six 
inches long and thirty inches wide, ornamented around 
the edge in application embroidery, and furnished in 
the centre with a deerskin. Black woolen fringe four 
inches wide finishes the edge. Cut a piece of black 
cloth of the peanute size, and transfer the design, a 
section of which is given by Fig. Supplement, to 
@ piece of maroon cloth forty-five inches long and 
twenty-nine inches wide, in such a manner that an 
edge half an inch wide is left free all around. Baste 
the piece of maroon cloth on the black cloth so that 
the fatter projects half an inch all around, and work 
the design in chain stitch with maroon saddler’s 
silk, always passing the needle through both layers of 
materiaL Cut away the maroon matertal between the 
desi: res, observing the illustration. Work a 
double chain stitch row of maroon silk half an inch 
from the outer edge of the rug. Fasten the deer-skin 
on the middle of the rug, line the latter with coarse 
g linen, and furnish it with fringe and maroon 
woolen cord as shown by the illustration. 


of an inch extra material on the outer edge of the 
uslin pieces. 


m 
pieces 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avruos or “Lapy AupLery’s Szor8tT,” ETc. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
CLARISSA’S ELOPEMENT. 


Mr. FarrFax came a little ri ee 
with a cal ve aspect, as of a man who 
serious ork Before him. With all his heart he 
wished that the days of dueling had not been 
over; that he could have sent his best friend to 
Daniel Granger, and made an end of the quarrel 
in a gentleman-like way, in some obscure alley at 
Vincennes, or amidst the shadowy aisles of St. 
Germain. But a duel nowadays is too complete 
an anachronism for an Englishman to propose 
in cold blood. Mr. Fairfax came to his enemy's 
house for one special purpose, The woman he 
loved was in Daniel Granger's power; it was his 
duty to explain that fatal meeting in Austin’s 
rooms, to justify Clarissa’s conduct in the eyes 
of her husband. It was not that he meant to 
surrender his hope of their future union—indeed, 
he hoped that the scene-of the previous evening 
would bring about a speedy separation between 
husband and wife. But he had placed her in 
a false position; she was innocent, and he was 
bound to assert her innocence. 

He found Daniel Granger like a man of iron, 
fully jastifying that phrase of Lady Laura’s— 
‘* Carré par le base.” The ignominy of his own 
position came fully home to him at the first mo- 
ment of their meeting. He remembered the day 
when he had liked and respected this man: he 
could not despise him now. 

He was conscious that he carried the mark of 
last night’s skirmish in an unpleasantly conspic- 
uous manner. That straight-out blow of Daniel 
Granger's had left a discoloration of the skin— 
what in a meaner man might have called a 
black eye. He, too, had hit hard in that brief 
tussle; but no stroke of his had told like that 
blow of the Yorkshireman’s. Mr. Granger bore 
no trace of the encounter. 

The two men met with as serene an air as if 
they had never grappled each other savagely in 
the twilight. 

‘*T considered it due to Mrs. Granger that I 

‘ call upon you,” George Fairfax began, 
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of fur can be used, . 
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‘¢in order to explain her part in the affair of last 
night.” 

fe Go on, Sir. The old story, of course—Mrs. 
Granger is spotless; it is only appearances that 
are against her.” 

‘So far as she is concerned, our meeting yes- 
terday afternoon was an accident. She came 
there to see another person.” 

‘¢Indeed! Mr. Austin, the painter, I sup- 

se ?—a man who painted her portrait, and who 
Pe : 
had no farther acquaintance with her than that. 
A very convenient person, it seems, since she was 
in the habit of going to his rooms nearly eve 
afternoon ; and I suppose the same kind of acci- 
dent as that of yesterday generally brought you 
there at the same time.” 

‘Mrs, Granger went to see her brother.” 

‘¢ Her brother ?” 

‘‘Yes, Austin Lovel; otherwise Mr. Austin, 
the painter. I have been pledged to him to keep 
his identity a secret; but I feel myself at liberty 
to break my promise now—in his sister’s justifi- 
cation.” 

‘You mean that the man who came to this 
house as a stranger is my wife's brother ?” 

‘*T do.” 

‘‘What duplicity! And this is the woman I 
trusted !” 

‘There was no voluntary duplicity on your 
wife's part. I know that she was most anxious 
you should be told the trath.” 

‘*You know! Yes, of course; you are in my 
wife’s confidence — an honor I have never en- 

ed. v9 
wh It was Austin who objected to make himself 
known to you.” 

‘¢ T scarcely wonder at that, considering his an- 
tecedents. ‘The whole thing has been very clev- 
erly done, Mr. Fairfax, and I acknowledge my- 
self completely duped. I don’t think there is 
any occasion for us to discuss the subject farther. 
Nothing that you could say woald alter my esti- 
mation of the events of last night. I regret that 
I suffered myself to be betrayed into any violence 
—that kind of thing is behind the times. We 
have wiser remedies for our wrongs nowadays.” 

‘“You do not mean that you would degrade 
your wife in a law court!” cried Mr. Fairfax. 
*¢ Any legal investigation must infallibly establish 
her innocence ; but no woman's name can escape 
untainted from such an ordeal.” 

‘© No, I am not likely to do that. I have a 
son, Mr. Fairfax. As for my wife, my plans 
are formed. It is not in the power of any one 
living to alter them.” 

‘¢'Then it is useless for me to say more. On 
the honor of a gentleman, I have told you noth- 
ing but the truth. Your wife is innocent.” 

“She is not guiltless of having listened to you. 
That is quite enough for me.” 

‘« T have done, Sir,” said George Fairfax, grave- 
IY» and, with a bow and a somewhat cynical smile, 

e 


rted. 

He had done what he felt himself bound to do. 
He had no ardent wish to ear up the broken 
union between Clarissa and her husband. From 
the first hour in which he beard of her marriage 
he had held it in jealous abhorrence. He had 
very little compunction about what had happen- 
ed. It must bring matters to a crisis, he thought. 
In the mean time, he would have given a great 
deal to be able to communicate with: Clarissa, 
and began accordingly to deliberate how that 
might best be done. 

He did not deliberate long; for while he was 
meditating all manner of roundabout modes of 
approach, he suddenly remembered how Austin 
Lovel had told him he always wrote to his sis- 
ter under cover to her maid. All he had to do, 
therefore, was to find out the maid’s name. 

That would be easy enough, Mr. Fairfax im- 
agined, if his servant was good for any thing. 
The days of Leporello are over ; but a well-bred 
valet may still have some little talent for diplo- 


macy. 

‘* My fellow has only to we one of Gran- 
ger’s grooms,” Mr. Fairfax said to himself, ‘‘ and 
he can get the information I want readily enough.” 

There was not much time to be lost, he thought. 
Mr. Granger had spoken of his plans with a cer- 
tain air of decision. Those plans involved some 
change of residence, no doubt. He would take 
his wife ee Paris; punish her by swift 
banishment from that brilliant city ; ot ee 

er with the 


alive at Arden Court, and watch 
eyes of a lynx for the rest of his life. 

‘* Let him watch be never 80 closely, or shut 
you in what prison he may, I will find a door of 
escape for you, my darling,” he said to himeelf, 

The mistress and maid were busy, meanwhile, 
making arrangements for a sudden flight. There 
was very little packing to be done; for th 
could take nothing, or scarcely any thing, wi 
them. The great difficulty would be to get the 
child out of the house. After a good deal of de- 
liberation, they had decided the manner in which 
their attempt was to be made. It was dusk be- 
tween five and six; and at dusk Jane was to go 
to the nursery, and, in the most innocent manner 
possible, carry off the boy for half an hour's play 
in his mother's dressing-room. It was fortunate- 
ly a usual thing for Clarissa to have him with her 
at this time, when she happened to be at home 
so early. ‘There was a dingy servants’ staircase 
leading from the. corridor to the ground-floor; 
and down this they were to make their escape un- 
observed, the child bundled up in a shawl, Jane 
Target having slipped out beforehand and hired 
® carriage, which was to wait for them a little 
way off in the side street. There was a train 
leaving Paris at seven, which would take them to 
Amiens, where they could sleep ight, and 
go on to Brussels in the mornitf® Once in 
Brussels, they must contrive somehow to find 
Aastin Lov ° 

Of her plans for the future—how she was to 
live separated from her husband, and defying him 

rissa thought nothing. Her mind was 
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wholly occupied by that one consideration about 
her child. To secure him to herself was the end 
and aim of her existence. 

It was only at Jane's suggestion that she set 
herself to calculate ways and means. She had 
scarcely any ready money—one five-pound note 
and a handful of silver comprised all her wealth. 
She had given her brother every sixpence she 
could spare. There were her jewels, it is truae— 
jewels worth three or four thousand pounds. 
But she shrank from the idea of touching these. 

While she sat with her purse in her hand, idly 
counting the silver, and not at all able to realize 
the difficulties of her position, the faithful Jarie 
came to her relief. 

‘I’ve got five-and-twenty pounds with me, 
ma’am, saved out of my wages since I've been in 
your service; and I’m sure you're welcome to the 
money.” q 

Jane had brought her little hoard with her, in- 
tending to invest some part of it in presents for 
her kindred—a shawl for her mother, and so on; 
but had been ceepeontees by finding that the 
Parisian shops, brilliant as they were, contained 
very much the same things she had seen in Lon- 
don, and at higher prices. She had entertained 
a hazy notion that cashmere shawls were in some 
manner a product of the soil of France, and could 
be bought for a mere trifle; whereby she had 
been considerably taken aback when the proprie- 
tor of a plate-glass edifice on the Boulevard des 
Italiens asked her a thousand francs for a black 
cashmere, which she had set her mind upon as a 
suitable covering for the shoulders of Mrs. Tar- 


get. 

‘*You dear good girl!” said Clarissa, touched 
by this new proof of fidelity; ‘‘but if I should 
never be able to pay you the money !” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense, ma’am! no fear of that ; 
and if you weren't, I shouldn’t care. Father and 


‘mother are comfortably off; and I'm not going 


to work for a pack of brothers and sisters. I 
gave the girls new bonnets last Easter, and sent 
them a ribbon apiece at Christmas; and that’s 
enough for them. If you don’t take the meney, 
ma’am, I shall throw it in the fire.” 

Clarissa consented to accept the use of the 
money. She would be able to repay it, of course. 
She had a vague idea that she could earn money 
as a teacher of drawing in some remote Continent- 
al city, where they might live very cheaply. How 
sweet it would be to work for her child! much 
sweeter than to be a millionaire’s wife, and dress 
him in purple and fine linen that cost her noth- 
ing. 
She spent some hoars in looking over and ar- 
ranging her jewels. From all of these she select- 
ed only two half-hoop diamond rings, as a reserve 
against the hour of need. These and these only 
of Daniel Granger’s gifts would she take with her. 
She made a list of her trinkets, with a nota bene 
stating her appropriation of the two rings, and 
laid it at the top of her principal jewel-case. Aft- 
er this, she wrote a letter to her husband—a few 
Nnes only, telling him how she had determined 
to take her child away with her, and how she 


‘ should resist to the last gasp any attempt to rob 


her of him. 

“‘If I were the guilty wretch you think me,” 
she wrote, ‘‘I would willingly surrender my dar- 
ling, rather than degrade him by any association 
with such a fallen creature. But whatever wrong 
I have committed against you—and that wrong 
was done by my marriage—I have not forfeited 
the right to my child’s affection.” 

This letterwritten, there was nothing more to 
be done. Jane packed a traveling-bag with a 
few necessary items, and that was all the luggage 
they could venture to carry away with them. 

The afternoon post brought a letter from Brus- 
sels, addressed to Miss Jane Target, which the 
girl brought in triumph to her mistress. 

*< There'll be no bother about finding Mr. Aus- 
tin, ma'am,” she cried. ‘* Here’s a letter!” 

The letter was in Austin’s usual brief, careless 
style, entering into no explanations; but it told 
the quarter in which he had found a lodging ; so 
Clarissa was at least sure of this friendly shelter. 
It would be a poor one, no doubt; nor was Aus- 
tin Lovel by any means a strong rock upon which 
to lean in the hour of trouble. But she loved 
him, and she knew that he would not tum his 
back upon her. 

The rest of the day seemed long and dreary. 
Clarissa wandered into the nursery two or three 
times in order to assure herself, by the evidence 
of her own eyes, of her boy’s safety. She found 
the nurse-maid busy packing, under Mrs. Brob- 
son’s direction. : 

The day waned. Clarissa had not seen her 
husband since that meeting in the corridor; nor 
had she gone into any of the rooms where Miss 


Granger might be encountered. ‘That young lady, 
painfully in the dark as to what had happened, 
sat at her table in the window, diligently illumi- 


nating, and wondering when her father would take 
her into his confidence. She had been told of the 
intended journey on the next day, and that she 
and her brother were to go back to Arden Court, 
under the protection of the servants, 
Granger and his wife went elsew 
not a little puzzled by the peculia 
rangement. Warman was packing 
the while at havin auch 
time, and knew not at bed Boy 
the Rue du€Mevalier afte ; 
of the carri y Mr. Fairfax. ; 

‘‘ There must have been something, ! 
said, ‘‘or your pa would mever have 
freak into his head—racing back as if it 
wager; and me not having seen hajf I 
see, nor bought so much as a pincashion 
home to my friends. I had a clear month Bet 
me, I thought, so where was the yse of hurrying ; 
and then to be scampered and fgrum-scarumed 
off like this! It’s really too b 

‘‘T have no doubt papa has good reasons for 
what he is doing, Warman,” answered Miss Gran- 
ger, with dignity. 





















me was there writing letters. 


‘*Oh, of course, miss; gentlefolks has always 
good reasons for their goings-on!” Warman re. 
marked, snappishly ; and then ‘took it out” of 
one of Miss Granger's bonnets during the process 
of packing. 

Twilight came at last, the longed-for dusk, in 
which the attempt was to be made. Clarissa had 
pe on one of her darkest, plainest dresses, and 

rrowed a little black straw bonnet of her maid. 
This bonnet and her seal-skin jacket she deferred 
patting on until the last; for there was always 
the fear that Mr. Granger might come in at some 
awkward moment, At half fast five Jane Tar- 
get went to the nursery and fetched the year-old 
heir of Arden Court. 

He was always glad to go to his mother; and 
he came to-night crowing and laughing, and kick- 
ing his little blue shoes in boisterous rapture. 
Jane kept guard at the door while Clarissa put 
on her bonnet and jacket, and wrapped up the 
baby—first in a warm fur-lined opera jacket, and 
then in a thick tartan shawl. They had no hat 
for him, but tied up his pretty flaxen head in a 
large silk handkerchief and put the shawl over 
that. The little fellow submitted to the operation, 
which he evidently regarded in the light of an ex- 
cellent joke. 

Every thing was now ready. Clarissa carried 
her baby; Jane went before with the bag, lead- 
ing the way down the darksome servants’ stair- 
case, where at any moment they might meet one 
of Mr. Granger’s retainers. Luckily, they met 
no one; the descent only occnpied about two 
minutes; and, at the bottom of the stairs, Cla- 
rissa found herself in a small square stone lobby, 
lighted by a melancholy jet of gas, and pervaded 
by the smell of cooking. In the next moment, 
Jane—who had made herself mistress of all mi- 
nor details—opened a door, and they were out in 
the dull, quiet street—the side street, at the end 
of which workmen were scalping away a hill. 

A few doors off they found the carnage, which 
Jane had secured half an hour before, and a very 
civil driver. Clarissa told the driver where to 
go, and then got in, with her precious burden 
safe in her arms, 

The precious burden set up a wail nt this 
juncture, not understanding or approving these 
strange proceedings, and it was as much as his 
mother could do to soothe him. <A few yards 
round the corner they passed a man, who looked 
curiously at the vehicle. This was George Fair- 
fax, who was pacing the street in the gloaming 
in order to reconnoitre the dwelling of the wom- 
an he loved, and who let her pass him unaware. 
His own man was busy at the same time enter- 
taining one of Mr. Granger’s footmen in a neigh- 
boring wine-shop, in the hope of extracting the 
information his master required about Mrs. 
Granger’s maid. They reached the station just 
five minutes before the train left for Amiens; 
and once seated in the railway carriage, Clarissa 
almost felt as if her victory was certain, so easily 
had the first stage been got over. She kissed 
and blessed Jane Target, whom she called her 
guardian angel; and smothered her baby with 
kisses, apostrophizing him with all manner of 
fond foolishness. 

Every thing favored her. The flight was not 
discovered until nearly three-quarters of an hour 
after Clarissa had eloped with her baby down 
that darksome stair. Mrs, Brobson, luxuriating 
in tea, toast, and gossip before the nursery fire, 
and relieved not a little by the absence of her 
one-year-old charge, had been unconscious of the 
progress of time. It was only when the little 
clock upon the chimney-piece chimed the half 
hour after six that she began to wonder about 
the baby. 

. ‘His mar’s had him longer than ever,” she 
said; ‘you'd better go and fetch him, Liza. 
She'll be wanting to dress for dinner, I dessay. 
I suppose she’s going down to dinner to-night, 
though there is something up.” 

‘*She didn’t go down to breukfast, nor get to 
lunch,” said Eliza, who had her information 
fresh and fresh from one of the footmen; ‘‘ and 
Mr. Granger's been a-walking up and down the 
droring-room as if he was a-doing of it for a 
wager, William Baker says. Mr. Fairfax come 
this morning, and didn’t stop above a quarter of 
an hour; but William was outside the droring- 
room door all the time, and there was no loud 
talking, nor quarreling, nor nothink.” 

‘“‘That Fairfax is a villain,” replied Mrs. 
Brobson. ‘‘I don’t forget the day he kissed 
baby in Arden Park. I never see any good 
come of a single gentleman kissing a lady’s baby, 
voluntary. It isn’t their nature to do it, unless 
they’ve a hankering after the mar.” 

‘¢Tor, Brobson, how horful!” cried Eliza. 
And in this pleasant converse the nurse and her 
subordinate wasted another five minutes. 

The nurse-maid frittered away a few more 
minutes in tapping gingerly at the dressing-room 
door, until at last, emboldened by the silence, 
she opened it, and, peering in, beheld nothing 
but emptiness. Mrs. Granger had gone to the 
drawing-room, perhaps; but where was baby? 
and where was Jane Target? ‘The girl went in 
search of her favorite, William Baker. Were 


‘Mrs. Granger and baby in the drawing-room ? 
/No; Mr. Baker had been in attendance all the 


afternoon. Mrs. Granger had not left her own 
partments. : 
‘¢But she’s not there,” cried Eliza, aghast ; 


pr Target either. I've been looking for 


be ran back to the dressing-room; it was 
empty, and the bedroom adjoining. Mr. 
Inger's dressing-room was beyond that, and 
At this door—this 
sacred door, the threshold whereof she had never 
crossed—Eliza the nurse-maid tapped nervously. 

‘“QOh, if you please, Sir, have you got Master 
Lovel ?” 

‘*No,” cried Daniel Granger, starting up from 
his desk. ‘‘ What made you think him likely to 
be here-?” 
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‘¢ T can't find him, please, Sir. I’ve been look- 
ing in Mrs. Granger’s dressing-room, and every 
where almost. Jane Target fetched him for his 
ma close upon an hour ago; and Mrs. Brobson 
sent me for him, and I fancied as you might have 
got him with you, Sir.” 

Mr. Granger came out of his room with the 
lamp in his hand, and came through the bed- 
room to his wife's dressing-room, looking with 
that stern, searching gaze of his into every shad- 
owy corner, as if he thought Clarissa and her 
baby might be playing hide-and-seek there, 
But there was no one—the cheval-glass and the 
great glass door of the wardrobe reflected only 
his own figure, and the scared nurse-maid peer- 
ing from behind his elbow. He went on to the 
nursery, opening the doors of all the rooms as he 
passed, and looking in. There are some con- 
victions that come in a minute. Before that 
search was finished, Daniel Granger felt very 
sure that his wife had left him, and had taken 
her child away with her. 

In what manner and to what doom had she 
gone? Was her flight a shameful one, with 
George Fairfax for her companion? He knew 
now, for the first time, that in the depths of his 
mihd there had been some lurking belief in her 
innocence, it was so supreme an agony to him to 
imagine that she had taken a step which must 
make her guilt a certainty. He did not waste 
much time in questioning the verbose Brobson. 
The child was missing—that was quite clear— 
and his wife, and his wife’s maid. It was some 
small relief to him to know that she had taken 
the honest Yorkshire girl. If she had been go- 
ing to ignominy, she would scarcely have taken 
any one who knew her past history—above all, 
one whom she had known in her childhood. 

What was hetodo? To follow her, of course, 
if by any means he could discover whither she 
had gone. To set the telegraph wires going, 
also, with a view to discovering her destination. 
He drove off at once to the chief telegraph office, 
and wrote a couple of messages, one to Mr. 
Lovel, at Spa—the other to Mr. Oliver, at Hol- 
borough Rectory; with a brief, stern request to 
be informed immediately if his wife should arrive 
at either place. There was Lady Laura Arm- 
strong, her most intimate friend, with whom she 
might possibly seek a refuge in the hour of her 
trouble; but he did not care to make any ap- 
aan in that quarter, unless driven to do so. 

e did not want to make his wrongs public. 

From the telegraph office he drove to the 
Northern Railway Station, and made minute in- 
quiries about the trains. There was a train by 
which she might have gone to Calais half an hour 
before he arrived there. He enlisted the services 
of a official, and promenaded the waiting-rooms 
and platforms, the dreary chambers in which 
travelers wait for their luggage, to and fro be- 
tween the barriers that torment the soul of the 
impatient. He asked this man, and several other 
men, if a lady, with her baby and maid, had been 
observed to take their departure by any train 
within the last hour. But the men shrugged 
their shoulders hopelessly. Ladies and maids 
and babies came and went in flocks, and no one 
noticedthem. There were always babies. Yes; 
one of the men did remember a stout lady in a red 
shawl, with a baby and a bird-cage and a crowd 
of boxes, who had gone by the second-class. Is 
it that that was the lady monsieur was looking 
for, par hasard ? 

** She will go to her father,” Mr. Granger said 
to himself again and again; and this for the mo- 
ment seemed to him such a certainty, that he had 
half made up his mind to start for Spa by the next 
train that would carry him in that direction. 
But the thought of George Fairfax—the possibil- 
ity that his wife might have had a companion in her 
flight—arrested him inthenext moment. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter that I should stop to make sure of Ais where- 
abouts,” he thought; and drove straight to the 
Champs Elysées, where Mr.. Fairfax had his 
bachelor quarters. 

Here he saw the valet, who had not long re- 
turned from that diplomatic expedition to the 
Neighborhood of the Rue de Morny, but who ap- 
peared the very image of unconsciousness aud in- 
nocence notwithstanding. Mr, Fairfax was din- 
ing at home with some friends. Would Mr. 
Granger walk in? The dinner was not served 
yet. Mr. Fairfax would be delighted to see him. 

Mr. Granger refused to go in; but told the 
man he should be glad to see Mr. Fairfax there, 
in the anteroom, for a moment. He wanted to 
be quite sure that the valet was not lying. 

r. Fairfax came out, surprised at the visit. 

“*T had a special reason for wishing to know 
if you were at home this evening,” said Daniel 
Granger. ‘‘I am sorry to have disturbed you, 
and will not detain you from your friends.” 

And then the question flashed upon him— 
Was she there? No; that would be too daring. 
Any other refuge she might seek; bat surely not 
this. 

George Fairfax had flung the door wide open 
in coming out. Mr. Granger saw the dainty 
bachelor room, with its bright pictures shining in 
the lamp-light, and two young men in evening 
dress lolling against the mantel-piece. ‘The 
odors of an elaborate dinner were also perceptible. 
The valet had told the truth. Daniel Granger 
murmured some vague excuse, and departed. 

** Queer!’’ muttered Mr. Fairfax as he went 
back to his friends. ‘‘I’m afraid the man is go- 
ing off his head; and yet he seemed cool enough 
to-day.” 

From the Champs Elysées Mr. Granger drove 
to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. There was an- 
other possibility to be considered: if Austin, the 
painter, were indeed Austin Lovel, as George 
Fairfax had asserted, it was possible that Clarissa 
had gone to him; and the next thing to be done 
was to ascertain his whereabouts. ‘The ancient 
porter, whom Mr. Granger had left the night be- 
fore in a doubtful and bewildcred state of mind, 
was eating some savory mess for his supper coin- 
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fortably enough this evening, but started up in 
surprise, with his spectacles on his forehead, at 
Mr. Granger's reappearance. 

‘*I want to know where yoor lodger, Mr. Aus- 
tin, went when he left here?” Mr. Granger de- 
manded, briefly. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘** Alas! monsieur, that is an impossibility. I 
know nothing of Mr. Austin’s destination ; only 
that he went away yesterday, at three o'clock, in 
a hackney-coach, which was to take him to the 
Northern Railway.” 

‘*Is there no one who can tell me what I want 
to know ?” asked Mr. Granger. 

‘*T doubt it, monsieur, Monsieur Austin was 
in debt to almost every one except his landlord. 
He promised to write about his furniture—some 
of the movables in those rooms up stairs are his 
—cabinets, carved chairs, tapestries, and so on; 
but he said nothing as to where be was going.” 

‘“ He promised to write,” Mr. Granger. 
‘‘That’s an indefinite kind of promise. You 
could let me know, I suppose, if you heard any 
thing ?” 

‘¢ But certainly,” replied the porter, who saw 
Mr. Granger's fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and 
oe a fee, ‘‘monsieur should know immedi- 
ately. ” 

Mr. Granger wrote his address upon a card, and 
gave it to the porter, with a napoleon. 

“*'You shall have another when you bring me 
any information. Good-night.” 

At home, Daniel Granger had to face his 
daughter, who had heard by this time of her step- 
mother’s departure and the abstraction of the baby. 

‘*Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I do so feel for 
you!” and made as if she would have embraced 
her parent ; but he stood like a rock, not invit- 
ing any affectionate demonstration. 

‘Thank you, my dear,” he said, gravely ; ‘‘ but 
I can do very well without pity. It’s a kind of 
thing I’m not accustomed to. Iam annoyed that 
Clarissa should have acted—in—in this ill-advised 
manner; but I have no doubt matters will come 
right in a little time.” 

“‘Tovel, my brother, is safe, papa ?” inquired 
Sophia, clasping her hands. 

‘<T have every reason to believe so. He is 
with his mother. 

Miss Granger sighed profoundly, as much as to 
say, ‘* He could not be in worse hands.” 

‘¢ And I think, my dear,” continued her father, 
“‘that the less you trouble yourself about this 
business the better. Any interference on your part 
will only annoy me, and may occasion unpleasant- 
ness between us. You will go back to Arden to- 
morrow, as I intended, with Warman, and one of 
the men to take care of your luggage. The reat 
of the establishment will follow in a day or so.” 

‘* And you, papa ?” 

‘* My plans are uncertain. 
Arden as soon as I can.” 

“Dear ald Arden!” exclaimed moras “Show 
I wish we had neyer left it! How Ppy I was 
for the first four years of my hfe there! 

This apostrophe Mr. Granger perfectly under- 
stood—it meant that, with the advent of Clariasa, 
happiness had fled away from Sophia's dwelling- 
place. He did not trouble himself to notice the 
speech ; but it made him angry, nevertheless. 

‘*There is a letter for you, papa,” said Miss 
Granger, pointing to a side-table ; ‘‘a letter which 
Warman found up stairs.” 

The lynx-eyed Warman, prying and peering 
about, had spied out Clarissa’s letter to her hus- 
band, half hidden among the frivolities on the 
dressing-table. Mr. Granger pounced upon it 
eagerly, full of hope. It might tell him all he 
wanted to know. 

It told him nothing. The words were not con- 
sistent with guilt, unless Clarissa were the very 
falsest of women. But had she not been the 
falsest? Had she not deceived him grossly, un- 
pardonably? Alas! he was already trying to 
make excuses for her—trying to believe her in- 
nocent. Innocent of what society calls sin—yes, 
she might be that. But had he not seen her 
kneeling beside her lover? Had she not owned 
that she loved him? She had; and the memory 
of her words was poison to Daniel Granger. 


I shall return to 





CHAPTER XLITI. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF 8T. GUDULE. 


It was about half an hour before noon on the 
following day when Clarissa arrived at Brussels, 
and drove straight to her brother’s lodging, which 
was in an obscure street under the shadow of St. 
Gudule. Austin was at work in a room opening 
straight from the staircase—a bare, shabby-look- 
ing chamber—and looked up from his easel with 
profound astonishment on beholding Mrs. Gran- 
ger, with her maid and baby. 

‘* Why, Clary, what, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, brings you to Brussels?” he exclaimed, 

‘‘T have come to live with you for a little 
while, Austin, if you will let me,” she answered, 
quietly. ‘I have no other home now.” 

Austin Lovel laid down his palette, and came 
across the room to receive her. 

‘* What does it all mean, 7s ?—Look here, 
young woman,” he said to Jane Target; ‘‘ you'll 
find my wife in the next room; and she'll help 
you to make that youngster comfortable.—Now, 
Clary,” he went on, as the girl courtesied and 
vanished through the door that divided the two 
rooms, ‘‘ what does it all mean ?” 

Clarissa told him her story—told it, that is to 
say, as well as she could tell a story which reflect- 
ed so much discredit upon herself. 

*‘T went to the Rue da Chevalier Bayard at 5 
on Tuesday—as I promised, you know, Austin— 
and found Mr. Fairfax there. You may imagine 
how surprised I was when I heard you were gone, 
He did not tell me immediately ; and he detained 
me there—talking to me.” 

The sudden crimson which mounted to her 
temples at this juncture betrayed her secret. 





** Talking to you!” cried Austin; ‘‘ you mean 
making love to you! The infernal scoundrel !” 

“* It was—very dishonorable!” 

‘That's a mild way of putting it. What! he 
hung about my rooms when I had gone, to get 
you into a trap, as it were, at the risk of com- 
promising eee & most serious manner! You 
never gave him any encou did yo 
Claris >” y ragement, you, 


‘*T never meant to do so.” 

‘* You never meant! But a woman must know 
what she is doing. You used to meet him at my 
rooms very often. If I had dreamed there was 
any flirtation between j I should have taken 
care to put a stop to that. Well, goon. You 
found Fairfax there, and you let him detain you, 
and then—?” 

“* My husband came, and there was a dreadful 
scene, and he knocked Mr. Fairfax down.” 

‘* Natarally. I respect him for doing it.” 

‘‘And for a few minutes I thought he was 
dead,” said Clarissa, with a shudder; and then 
she went on with her story, telling her brother 
how Daniel Granger had titsaiadidl to separate 
her from her child. 

** That was hard lines,” said Austin; ‘‘but I 
think you would have done better to remain pes- 
sive. It’s natural that he should take this busi- 
ness rather seriously at first; but that would 
wear off in a short time. . What you have done 
will only widen the breach.” 

**T have got my child,” said Clarissa. 

*“Yes; but in any case you must bave had 
him. That threat of Granger's was only blank 
cartridge. He could not deprive you of the cus- 
tody a one son.” 

‘* He will try to get a divo ha He 
thinks me the vilest creature in the world,” 

‘* A divorce—bosh! Divorces are not obtained 
so easily. What a child you are, Clarissa!” 

‘At any rate, he was going to take me back 
to papa in disgrace, I could not have endured 
that. . My father would think me guilty, per- 


Again the tell-tale crimson flushed Clarissa’s 
face. The memory of that September evening at 
Mill Cottage flashed across her mind, and her 
father’s denunciation of George Fairfax and his 


race, 

‘* Your father would be wise enough to defend 
his child, I imagine,” replied Austin, ‘‘although 
he is not a person whose conduct I would pretend 
to answer for. But this quarrel between you and 
your husband must be patched up, Clary.” 

‘* That will never be.”. 

‘‘It must be—for your son’s sake, if not for 
yours. You pretend to love that boy, and are 
yet so blind to his interests? He is not the heir 
to an entailed estate, remember. Granger is a 
self-made man, and, if you offend him, may leave 
Arden Court to his daughter’s children.” 

She had robbed her son of his birthright, per- 
haps. For what? she had not had the 
strength to shut her heart against a guilty love; 
because, in the face of every good resolution she 
had ever made, she had been weak enough to list- 
en when George Fairfax chose to speak. 

‘*Tt seems very hard,” she said, helplessly. 

“*It would be uncommonly hard upon that 
child, if this breach were not healed. But it 
must be healed.” 

*“ You do not know half the bitter things Mr. 
Granger said. Nothing would induce me to hu- 
miliate myself to him.” 

‘* Not the consideration of your son's inter- 
ests ?” ; 

** God will protect my son ; he will not be pun- 
ished for any sin of his mother's.” 

‘Come now, Clary, be reasonable. Let me 
write to Granger in my own proper character, 
telling him that you are here.” 

**¥f you do that, I will never forgive you. It 
would be most dishonorable, most unkind. You 
will not do that, Austin ?” 

‘SOF course I will not, if you insist upon it. 
But I consider that you are acting very foolishly. 
There must have been a settlement, by-the-way, 
when you married. Do you remember any thing 
about it ?” 

‘“ Very little. There was five hundred a year 
settled on me for pin-money ; and five hundred a 
year for papa, settled somehow —the reversion 
to come to me, I think they said. And—yes, I 
remember—if I had any children, the eldest son 
was to inherit Arden Court.” 

‘“That’s lacky! 
never be such a fool as to let you marry without 
some arrangement of that sort.” 

‘‘Then my darling is safe, is he not 2?” 

‘“Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

‘And you will not betray me, Anstin?” said 
Clarissa, imploringly. 

‘* Betray you! If you put it in that way, of 
course not. But I should be acting more in your 
interests if I wrote to Granger. No good .can 
come of the step you have taken. However, we 
must trust to the chapter of accidents,” added 
Austin, with a resumption of his habitual care- 
lessness. ‘‘ I needn't tell you that you are heart- 
ily welcome to my hospitality, such as it is. Our 
quarters are rough enough, but Bessie will do 
what she can to make you comfortable; and I'll 
put on a spurt and work extra hard to keep things 
together. I have found a dealer in the Montagne 
de Ja Cour who is willing to take my sketches at 
a decent price. Look here, Clary, how do you 
like this little bit of genre? ‘ Forbidden Fruit’ 


—a chubby, six-year-old girl, on tiptoe, trying to - 


filch a peach growing high on the wall; flimsy 
child, and pre-Raphaelite wall. Peach, carna- 
tion velvet; childs cheek to match the peach. 
Rather a nice thing, isn’t it?” asked Austin, 
lightly. 

Clarissa made some faint attempt to appear in- 
terested in the picture, which she only saw in a 
dim, far-off way. 

‘*T shall be very glad to see where you are go- 
ing to put baby,” she said, anxiously. 

The bleak and barren aspect of the painting- 


I thought your father would | 
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room did not promise much for the accommoda- 
tion or comfort of Mr. Lovel’s domicile. 

“Where I am going to put baby! Ah, to be 
sure, you will want a room to sleep in,” said Aus- 
tin, as if this necessity had only just struck him. 
‘Well soon manage that; the house is roomy 
enough—a perfect barrack, in fact. There was a 
lace-factory carried on in it once, I believe. I 
dare say there's a room on this floor that we can 
have. I'll go and see about that, while you make 
yourself comfortable with Bessie. We have on 
two rooms—this and the next, which is our ood 
room; but we shall do something better by-and- 
by, if I find my pictures sell pretty fast.” 

He went off whistling an opera air, and by no 
means oppressed by the idea that he had a sister 
in difficulties cast upon his hands. 

There was a room—a darksome chamber at 
the back of the house—looking into a narrow al- 
ley, where domestic operations of some kind 
seemed to be going on in every window and 
door-way, but sufficiently spacious, and with two 
beds. It was altogether homely, but looked tol- 
erably clean; and Clarissa was satisfied with it, 
although it was the poorest room that had ever 
sheltered her, She had her baby—that was the 
grand point; and he rolled upon the beds, and 
crowed and chattered, in his half-inarticulate way, 
with as much delight as if the shabby chamber 
had been an apartment in a palace. 

‘If he is happy, I am more than content!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Granger. 

A fire was lighted in the stove, and Bessie 
brought them a second breakfast of coffee and 
rolls, and a great basin of bread and milk for 
young Lovel. The little man ate ravenously, 
and did not cry for Brobson—seemed, indeed, 
rather relieved to have escaped from the juris- 
diction of that res ble matron. Ie was fond 
of Jane Target, who was just one of those plump, 
apple-cheeked young women whom children love 
instinctively, and who had a genius for singing 
ballads of a narrative character, every verse em- 
bellished with a curious, old-fashioned, quavering 
turn. 

After this refreshment—the first that Clarissa 
had taken with any approach to appetite since 
that luckless scene in her brother’s painting- 
room—Jane persuaded her mistress to lie down 
and rest, which she did, falling asleep ully, 
with her boy's bright young head nestling beside 
her on the pillow. It was nearly dark when she 
awoke ; and after dinner she went out for a walk 
with Austin in the bright, gas-lit streets, and 
along a wide boulevard, where the tall, bare trees 
looked grim in the darkness. ‘The freedom of 








this new life seemed strange to her, after the 


forms and ceremonies of her position as Daniel 
Granger's wife—and Sophia Granger's step-moth- 
er—strange, and not at all unpleasant. 

**T think I could be very happy with you and 
Bessie always, Austin,” she said, ‘‘if they would 
only leave me in peace.” 

**Could you, Clary? I’m sure I should be 
very glad to have you; but it would be rather 
hard upon Granger.” 

** He was going to take me back to papa; he 
wanted to get rid of me.” 

“He was in a passion when he talked about 
that, rely upon it.” 

‘* He was as cold as ice, Austin. I don’t be- 
lieve he was ever in a passion in his life.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WERK.) 
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GRUMBLERS. 


Cs is a disease which, once caught, 
is seldom got rid of again; a habit that 
sticks like a bur and grows like a mushroom; 
a Nessus garment, which, when put on, can not 
be taken off and hung up in the wardrobe at 
pleasure, but which clings to the devoted flesh 
with immovable tenacity, and resists every effort 
from the outside to tear it away. Nothing but 
the most resolute will can conquer that habit 
when formed ; but resolute will, though strong 
enough when dealing with other folks’ weak- 
nesses and tempers, is wonderfully incapable 
when acting as a curb on one’s self. And when 
the question comes of doing any thing disagree- 
able to flesh or blood for the good of one’s soul, 
resolution is apt to melt away from marble to 
mud. 

Yet, if the grumbler only knew how disagree- 
able he makes himself! It is to be presumed 
that we all like to be loved, save those few ec- 
centric pedple who boast of their ability to live 
without the sympathy or charity of their kind. 
Bat, taking mankind er masse, and making no 
abnormal exceptions, we all desire the esteem and 
good feeling of our’fellows, and most of us con- 
descend even to underhand meannesses to insure 
consideration. But the grumbler, without in- 
tending it, makes all who come in contact with 
him so ancomfortable that they only long to es- 
cape him; and he wearies even the stoutest affec- 
tion by time. So far from seeing that any cloud 
of his has a silver lining, to his way of looking at - 
things the brightest silver throws a sable shadow; 
and instead of the longest lane having a turning 


at last, the shortest that he may have to traverse 


is as if endless. Whatever good things he has are 
overtopped by their corresponding disadvantages, 
and his lean kine eat up his fat ones at a sitting. 

If you praise his children, he points out to you 
their faults; if you tell him his garden is pretty, 
he laments the trouble and expense of keeping it 
up; if you envy him thesunny aspect of his flow- 
er-clad house, he counts up to you the cost of the 
faded carpets and curtains which a southern aspect 
involves, and sighs over earwigs in his tea and 
greenfly on his roses, Whatever you see in his 
surroundings to admire or approve, he is sure to 
expose to you the defects; and if he has to 
choose between admiring a flower or lamenting 
a weed, the weed will come in for the lament» 

tion and the flower will go unregarded. 
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- to the front through the stitch- 
es last knit plain, and from. pry Sinn Low-NECKED WAIST. 
For pattern see description in Sapplement. 
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Knitted and Crochet Worsted Glove. 


See illustration on page 53. 

Tuts glove is-knitted with fine threefold white zephyr worsted on 
coarse steel needles. It is ornamented on the back of the hand with three 
rows of chain stitches, and on the under edge with a crochet picot 
round of red worsted, and is furnished with a white flannel cuff, which 
is embroidered and trimmed with red worsted fringe and a similar 
round of picots.. Begin the glove on the under edge with a founda- 
tion of 60 st. (stitch), and on this knit three rounds, always going 
forward, of alternately 1 k. (one stitch knit plain), 1 p. (one stitch 
purled); then a round of holes, always t. t. 0. (throw the thread over) 


once and k, 2 
together, then 
6 rounds again 
of 1 k.,1 p., but 
the stitches knit 
plain and purl- 
ed must be 
transposed after 
every 3 rounds. 
The whole glove 
is worked in this 
design. Now 
knit 33 rounds, going back- 
ward and forward, in order 
to form the slit for the thumb, 
The edge stitches must form 
an even chain, therefore the 
first stitch of every round is 
slipped ; this is done by pass- 
ing the needle from the back 


the front to the back through 
the stitches knit purled. 
Again work 9 rounds, going 
forward, which completes the hand. ‘The 
forefinger is now worked first; to do this 
lay the hand flat together, so that the thumb 
slit forms one line with the fold of the knit- 
ted part, then. take up the next 9 stitches 
in front of and the? stitches back of the 
fold on separate needles, cast on 2 new st. 
between the 9 st., each on the inner side 
of the finger, and with these 20 st. knit 36 
rounds, always going forward. ‘Then work 
the finger in a point, knitting off every 2 st. 
together in the 37th round, and all the st. 
together in the next round. For the mid- 
dle finger take up the next 8 st. of the outer 
and the next 8 st. of the inner part of the 
hand, and the lower veins of the 2 st. cast 
on at the forefinger, on the needles, cast on 
2 more st.. at the other side between the 
8 st. each; knit with the 20:st. 39. rounds, 
always going forward, and cast off as before. 
For the fourth finger take up the next 7 st, 
of the outer and inner part of the hand each, 
and the 2 st. cast on for the middle finger ; 
cast on 2 more st. between the 7 st. each, 
and with these 18 st. work 34 rounds, al- 
ways going forward. Knit the little finger 
in 30 rounds with the remaining 12 st. of 
the hand and the 2 sf. cast on for the fourth 
finger. Now the thuinb alone femains to 
be knitted. First take up the two edge 
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Fig. 1.—Brown VELVET 
JACKET. —BaAck. 
For pattern and description 


sec Supplement, No. XVL., 
iga. 47 and 48, 
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twelve inches long, the ends of which are joined with button- 
hole stitches of fine white worsted. The upper edge of the 
cuff is scalloped, and ornamented with embroidery, a crochet 
round of picots, and fringe. Sew the completed cuff to the 
under side of the glove, which is trunmed with fringe. Through 
the round of holes in the glove run silk elustic braid, to make 
the glove fit closely. Finally, work the chain stitch rows as 
shown by the illustration, and furnish the glove with two small 
tassels of red worsted. ' 


Velvet and Kid Kitchen Glove, 


See illustration on page 538. 

Tus glove is 
designed to pro- 
tect the hand in 
handling kitch- 
en  utensils,— 
The upper sur- 
face is made 
of black velvet, 
and the under 
surface of kid. 
The glove is 
trimmed in point Russe and 
satin stitch embroidery with 
red saddler’s silk, as shown 
by the illustration. Cut of 
velvet and red flannel lifting 
one piece each from Fig. 49, 
Supplements then cut of kid 
and flannel one piece. from 
Fig. 49 also, but only to the 
inner outline. Work the em- 
broidery on the velvet as 
shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on Fig. 49, 
igs. 42-46. and join, first, both pieces of 

the outer material (velvet and 
kid), and then both pieces of flannel, 
Slip the flannel lining into the glove, 
and fasten it on the latter with sev- 
eral stitches, Bind the glove with 
red silk braid, 


Musiry Unper-Warst. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XIV., Figs. 38-41, 














Low-NECKED Potnrep Basqur-Watsr. 


For pattern and cencrinton see Supple- 
ment, No. XV.,, 


Sewing-Weight with Case for 
Sewing Utensils. 
See illustration on page 53. * 

Tus sewing-weight, which is fur- 
nished with a cuse for sewing utensils, 
consists of a round pasteboard box, 
the edge and lid of which are cov- 
ered with gray satin puffs. The lid 
is furnished besides with a piece of 
black velvet, in the shape of a cross, 
ornamented with embroidery, and 
also with black lace and a braiding 
of gray silk cord (see illustration). 
The box is three inches and a quarter 





CkrNoniyE Tournure, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI, Figa. 18-20. 
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Fig. 2. For pattern and in height and seven inches and three- 
Brown description see quarters in circumference; the edge 
VELVET Supplement, of the lid does not overlap. Fasten 
No. XVL., Figs. . f ] lel ie ee 
JACKET, 47 and 48 a piece of lead or tin covered with 









muslin inside of the box on the bot- 

tom, then line the box with gray silk 

and wadding quilted in diamonds, 
; ‘Sp > 
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stitches at the begin- and cover the 
ning of the slit on a edge with a 
separate needle; in gray satin 









doing this, as well as 
in working the fol- 
lowing rounds, al- 
ways pass the needle 
through both chain 


puff, Sew 
gray silk cord, 
which is laid in |S 
loops as shown \- 
by the illustra- 
































Fig. 1.—Gray Poritn Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. XIUL, Figs. 30-87, 


terval of 3 st. Then cast off the 
thumb. On the foundation st. of the 
glove crochet with red worsted for the 
picot round always 
alternately. 1 sc. 
(single. crochet) 
and .1 picot (that 
is, 4 chain stitches 
and 1 se. on the 
first of these), pass 
over 1 st. with the 
picot. . The cuff 
consists of a bias 
strip of flannel two 
inches and three- 
quarters wide and 


veins of the edge 
stitches; then knit 
for the first round 1 
k., 1 p., Lk. (the 1 p. 
is ‘taken up between 
the twoedge stitches). 
Now work 24 rounds, 
always going back- 
ward and forward, 
and take up 1 edge 
st. at the end of every 
round ; gather the re- 
maining edge stitches 
of the slit on a sepa- 
rate needle, and knit 
30 rounds more, al- 
ways going forward ; 
but in the 15th and 
18th of these rounds 
knit twice 2 st. to- 
gether each at an in- 


Campric PETTicoaT WITH TRAIN. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. ° 
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tion, on the upper 
edge of the puff. 
The bottom of the 
box is covered 
smoothly on the out- 
side with gray satin; 
the joining seam be- 
tween this and the 
puff is covered with 
fine silk cord, Coy- 
er the inside of the 
lid with a cushion 
of wadding and silk 
ee in diamonds. 

n the upper sur- 
face of the lid fasten 
a cushion of wad- 
ding covered with 
Warkine Dress with Manteet. satin puffs, as shown 


For pattern and description see Supplement, by the illustration, 
No. L, Figs. 1-4. and set on the vel- 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Porumw Dress.—Back. 


For pattern and deeeription see Supple- 
ment, No. XILL,-Figs. 80-87. 
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vet cross. Cut the latter in one piece 
from Fig. 21, Supplement, line it with 
stiff lace, baste white silk braid half an 
inch wide on the cross, 
a quarter of an inch 
from the edge; and on 
the braid, as, well as 
on both sides of it, 
work the point Russe 
embroidery with black 
and gray silk as shown 
by the illustration, 
Sdge the velvet cross 
all around with black 
lace three-quarters of 
an inch wide, and sew 
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JACONET PETTICOAT WITH TRAIN. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VITI., Fige. 22-24. 


50 

it on the lid as shown by the illustration, having 
previously edged the lid with coarse gray silk 
cord, Finally, sew the lid to the edge of the 
box, and fasten the cord loops in the middle of 
the velvet cross. 
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THE FIRST SUIT. 


Por away the little dresses ; 

Mamma's boy is four years old; 
_ Spare a while the silken tresses, 

Shining in the sun like gold; 

For though papa seems to fear it, 
None a little girl will see 

In the sturdy form with trowsers 
Ending at the dimpled knee. 


From the cap with waving feather 
To the snug and shapely boot, 

Copper-toed for stormy weather, 
Perfect is the boyish suit. 

Bele and buttons, cuffs and collar, 
All as neat as neat can be; 

And the crowning pride, the trowsers, 
Coming to the dimpled knee. 


Ah! my boy, the house is ringing 
With your shouts of glad surprise ; 
And, myself, I feel like singing, 
For the beaming of your eyes. 
Would that mother-love could follow, 
And her darling always see 
Just as happy as this birthday, 
With the trowsers at the knee! 


Off to play, so quick, so eager, 
How he feels the thrill within - 

Of the restless, boyish nature, 

- He to all mankind akin! 

Foar! with what contempt he gazes 
On the girlish robes of three! 

One would think he’d long been wearing 
Little trowsers to the knee. 


Go, my boy! all angels watch you, 

In the gladness of your day: 
Clouds will come, and rain and sorrow, 
_ But they still are far away. 
We will chill with no forebodings, 

Yet I'll pray, on bended knee, 
Wheresoe’er he drifts, my Father, 

Let him not go far from Thee! 





—_—— 


ROYAL'S RAFFLE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OYAL and Rosario were sauntering one 
December evening about the city, after a 
fashion of their own, beginning with sunset ef- 
fects and ending with moonlight on the great 
masses of masonry for which they had discov- 
ered an admiration. So, having praised the Old 
South, as every good Bostonian must, and a cer- 
tain campanile adapted te business uses not far 
away, and the magnificent. architecture of the 
Devonshire Street warehouses, and the solid 
stone curves of Franklin Street ; having declared 
for the last time that Boston owed all its pictur- 
esquepess to its narrow and crooked thorongh- 
fares, flanked with such superb edifices, and 
opening every now and then on a whole outlook 
of sky; baving stood long enough before the 
Sears Building, bristling like Sennacherib's palace 
in the moonlight—they at length remembered 
that the night had grown bleak and they had 
grown cold, and started for a rapid walk again 
up Washington Street. 

They had reached the upper portion of the 
endless way, where picturesqueness degenerates 
into respectability, and every thing is costly and 
roomy and new, when bulletins and banners at- 
tracted their attention to a recently erected hall, 
and they. found that the Great Fair for Little 
Foundlings was being carried on there, with 
bands of music, and all the additions of a last 
night; and ready for any thing, and especially 
for warmth and light, and pretty faces, and a 
throng of strangers, our pedestrians plunged in, 
paid their fees, and became a part of the scene— 
a splendid scene, by-the-way—a sort of Eastern 
paradise of wonderful draperies and wonderful 
faces looking out of wonderful bowers of roses 
and vines, behind which were houris bearing 
sherbets and ices and fruits, all in a way to sur- 
pass the dreams of Mohammed himself. 

What a fair it was, to be sure! There was 
nothing, from a coal-scuttle to a camel’s-hair 
shawl, which was not to be had on lottery; for 
it was before these decent days, when ladies 
frown at raffles, but buy slices of ring-cake, and 
take turns at the guess-cake; and both Royal 
and Rosario were presently wild with this re- 
fined and allowed gambling in a crowd of peo- 

le whom they had never seen before in their 
fives. There was a superb cabinet piano, a 
thousand-dollar one, of the kind which Royal 
knew I was dying for—a very shrine of music. 
A plain, middle-aged lady offered Royal a chance 
in it—a person whose appearance excited none 
of his chivalry, apparently, for he wrote my 
name against the number instead of hers. Of 
course that was the last we ever heard of it. I 
never drew any thing in my life, and, indeed, 
am so unlucky in lotteries that I endare thunder- 
showers with the greatest composure, being sure 
I can never be struck by lightning. 

Then there was an India shawl that the Ra- 
jah of Brahmapootra had given to a mission- 
ary who saved his soul, or his life, or the pride 
of his harem—a thousand men had worked on 
it a thousand years! Royal remembered m 
insanity about India shawls; he remem ; 
too, my poor little white rag with its no-colored 
border; he dilated to me afterward upon the 
merits of this one—its pattern, for which the 
growth of an Oriental jungle had been robbed, 
its subdued but splendid tints, the harmonious 
gorgeousness that looked as dull and unmeaning 
to the eye of an ignoramus in camel’s-hair as a 

ie 
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symphony might sound to the ear of a novice, 
but which to the practiced vision resolved into 
colors as rich as rainbows, as ruddy as the rose, 
as blue as noon, as brilliant as spun gold and 
gems. When he told me of it, and told me he 
ordered the good deacon’s wife who offered it to 
put down the ticket in my name again, I could 
Not exactly resist the sensation that that shawl 
was mine any way, in spite of my foreknowledge 
of the impossibility of success for me in such a 
matter. I could already feel its soft folds about 
me, its warm weight, its satisfying hues. Some 
wretch flaunts in that shawl of mine to-day, and 
my little white rag is still its deputy. 

Further on, in Royal's ramble, he found a 
music-box—such a music-box! The one in the 
Duke Alexis’s drawing-room at the Clarendon 
is a trifle to it, by the description. If music- 
boxes could play whole operas and oratorios, 
there is no doabt at ail that this one did; and 
as Royal had heard Regina say that if ever she 
were rich, she would send abroad and have one 
made to strum out, however distantly, something 
like the great rain chorus in the ‘* Elijah,” where 
a mist of music swells to a shower, and a sudden 
spurt of the violins comes leaping down like a 
brook, and the whole orchestra rises in a storm 
of rain till all the floods are out, so that she 
might have it in the house with her Pees 
if it took all the vox humanas and double basses 
in Switzerland to make it—so Regina had a 
ticket in the music-box; but the ticket, I need 
not say, was all she ever had. 

After that a rosary came to sight—not very al- 
luring in its blue and white and brown glass beads 
and brass erucifix ; but there was a volume of cer- 
tificates that some primitive old saint had said her 
prayers on it, and abandoned it, on her transla- 
tion, to another old saint, and so on through three 
or four hundred years of saints. And Royal sud- 
denly thought ion of such a rosary might 
possibly make a saint of our Bridget, who sorely 
needed the operation; and Bridget was set down 
for the rosary—and, what is more, she drew 
it! But as, when Royal brought it home, she 
was found to have d with my pearl pin 
and the spoons, and never been heard of 
since, the rosary my desk at this writ- 
ing, and I look at it once in a while with a vague 
feeling that there may be some virtue in the old 
women’s prayers, if there is none in my own. 


Meanwhile Rosario had been quite as busy as. 


Royal—far more recklessly busy; for whereas 
Royal had been caught among the awkward 
squad, so to say—had been hopelessly stranded 
upon the matrons whose personal graces were 
not so attractive as their wares—Rosario had 
drifted into the groups of pretty girls, all of them 
new and strange, who assaulted his purse, as 
clamorous as jackdaws, but in whose rosy faces 
and ravishing toilettes he found what compensa- 
tion he could for his losses. Royal looked over 
at him enviously, with thoughts of breaking the 
spell upon him and clearing the middle-aged cir- 
cle at a. bound; and suddenly Rosario, glancing 
up at a critical instant of his finances, met that 
longing gaze. 

‘*My dear little maiden,” he said to the young 
highwaywoman who, in the garb of white mus- 
lin and innocence, was so ruthlessly picking his 
pockets, ‘‘ pardon the phrase, but you have lit- 
erally cleaned me out. You have not left me 
enough to pay my fare down in the street-car. 
I must go supperless to bed, and borrow my 
breakfast. Why are you so anxious about the 
little foundlings, and so careless about me? You 
have reduced me to a worse condition than any 
foundling. Now there is no more picking on my 
bones,” said the bold and vaigar fellow; ‘buat 
over there—do you see ?—that individual across 
the hall! There is a young man who will prove 
a placer for your benevolent avarice ;” and he in- 
dicated Royal, and moved away. 

‘Why shouldn't I have talked to her so?” he 
asked of me by-and-by. ‘‘A brazen little thing 
soliciting a total stranger to the point of beggary! 
She deserved audacity, familiarity, slang. How 
was I to suppose she would understand or appre- 
ciate better things? Getting rid of their fancy 
wares? It seems to me they were getting rid 
of their modesty, their delicacy, and every thing 
that gives them a charm outside of red and 
white!” 

However, Rosario's grumbling is nothing to 
the purpose. The damsel had profited by this 
introduction to the individual across the hall, 
and Royal was summarily rewarded for his dis- 
content with the goods the gods had. already 
provided him in the shape of the plain, sensible 
matrons ; for the damsel was only the crest of a 
breaking wave of young women, who, in all the 
glory of silks and laces and ribbons, bright eyes, 
bright skins, and tousled hair, descended on him 
with their raffling-books. 

The first one had an oil-painting to dispose of 
—one of De Haas’s sea scenes, that some enthu- 
siast had given to the fair. Of course Royal had 
not seen it, and he presumed it was some chromo 
or other; and perfectly charmed with the dim- 
ples, the smiles, the free yet innocent address of 
the young lady, whose gentle voice and lovely 
ways might have charmed the old original ser- 
pent, he gallantly said, 

‘¢ Allow me to present it to you if I draw it,” 
never once imagining the possibility of his draw- 


ing it. 

** Really ?” said she, archly. 

‘* Really and truly,’’ said he, a little loath to 
turn away from her to the holder of a great wax 
doll, but taking tickets in that for all the little 
girls he knew, and their name is Legion. 

Going on in this way, it did not take long for 
my gentleman to find himeelf approaching the 


bottom of his purse, and to make ap his mind 


that this was being smothered in sweets. He 
did have the strength of mind to refuse tickets 
in a sewing-machine, saying his wife was as good 
& sewing-machine as he wanted; and he baffled 
the evil designs of a stereoscopic exhibitor, who 
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was, however, very aptly, a Gorgon; and he. 
passed 


Rebecca at the Well without being 
drowned in a swash of weak lemonade and 
water; but he bought gloves and candies and 
bouquets and pincushions, and took innumerable 
risks in afghans, baby-clothes, dog-collars, and a 
multitude of things for which, if he should live a 
hundred years, and come back to the world ina 
hundred metempsychoses, he would hardly find 
a use. And there seemed to be no end to it, 
either; they were still bearing down on him; he 
could see them, rank after rank, like the angels 
in a picture, glorious with fluffy hair and ribbons 
and roses, to the point of transfiguration. He 
fancied himself involved in a vicious cirole; he 
was sure the last girls were the first girls with 
different raffie-books. He no longer felt like the 
good Mohammedan in heaven, but as if he were 
a dying camel in the desert, and the young vul- 
tures were flocking together and descending upon 


m. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon Rosario again, en- 
joying his new discomfort at a safe distance; 
and joining his hands before him and parting 
them again, like a swimmer, he broke throagh 
the bonds of his oppressors and regained his 
friend's side. 

‘‘T must have some refreshment after this,” 
said Royal. ‘‘Here is a supper-table; let us 
see what harm a bowl of soup will do.” 

- They took their seats, and asked to be served. 
Served they were, deliciously, of coarse, and by 
such a waiting-maid as might serve the gods, 
with the quillings and flatings of all her ruffled 
raiment as spotless as a daisy’s, and with hands 
that seemed to have been dipped into a paste of 
diamonds, they glittered so with those jewels. 
Just as they lifted the first smoking, savory 
spoonful to their mouths, she parted her own 
rosy lips, and drew a little book from her belt, 
blushing the while, and half apologizing for the 
disagreeable duty imposed upon her, and—would 
they take shares in a painting ? 

‘** But I have taken shares in one,” said Royal, 
a little inclined to assert his freedom. 

‘* Any thing for peace,” answered Rogario, in- 
stantly putting down his name and paying over 
his last bill. ‘‘ A store's no sore.” 

“Well, then,” said Royal, surrendering and 
following his example, for he was really delight- 
ed with the girl's simplicity and sweetness, and 
her pure, fresh, nonnette face. ‘‘ Here's to luck! 
But we are going away directly, and shall never 
know our fate—so if I draw it, it is yours!” I 
am thankful to say that Royal isn’t as polite now 
as he used to be. 

They sat there leisurely dipping into the hot 
soup and laughing over their adventures, when 
suddenly Royal's name was called in stentorian 
tones throughout the hall. He had drawn an 
oil-painting. 

‘* All right,” said Royal, starting to go and 

t it. : 

But suddenly he remembered his upfortunate 
gallantry to the charming owner of the smiles 
and dimples who had sold him the ticket. ‘‘ Just 
my luck to have given the thing away as I did!” 
he declared. ‘‘It's hers. Well, it’s a pretty 
girl's!” But I doubt if he relinquished it so 
magnanimously without a single pang—a sea 
scene by De Haas, with all its clear waters and 
bright lights, would have been an addition to 
our morning-room at home. However, perhaps 
it wasn’t the De Haas after all; he had just 
taken a ticket in another—he didn’t know what 
—perhaps it might be that. So he returned to 
the soup, Rosario sipping his the while as philo- 
eophically as Don Cesar de Bazan—he had drawn 
no painting. 

But hardly had Royal swallowed another 
mouthfal, when he heard his name again ringing 
out on phon ects tongues all about him, as 
if from the babbling gossips of the air, and 
twenty fleet messengers were flying to his seat— 
they knew him pretty well in the hall by that 
time. He had drawn an oil-painting, and he 
was wanted. ‘‘Whatof that?” said Royal. ‘‘I 
know it. I gave it to the lady who sold me the 
ticket.” 

‘¢You gave it to two ladies!” they answered 
him. ‘‘They are having a sad time over it. 
They both want it, it is such a beautiful painting.” 

‘*Confound the painting!” Royal cried, and 
had it in his heart to use a stronger word had it 
been the proper thing in a fair for little found- 
lings. But he obediently followed the Lady 
Patronesses to the upper end of the hall; and 
there was the painting, a really noble one, ina 
carved walnut frame that was a prize in itself. 
And there were the two damsels—far along then 
in their discussion—the one who had charmed 
him with her dimples and smiles, her gentle 
voice and lovely ways, and the one whose quilled 
daisy dress, whose simplicity and sweetness and 
pure nonnette-like face he had found so delight- 
ful at the supper-table. 

But where were the smiles and dimples now ? 
Where the simplicity and sweetness, the blushes, 
the lovely ways? Two such little viragoes, Royal 
affirms, he never hopes to see again outside a fish- 
market where fish-wives berate each other. The 


‘dispute had long since dismissed dignity, polite 


disbelief, or calm assurance: the sweet young 
faces, were dreadful with scowls; the gentle voices 
were shrill as any tartar’s. 

**T declare,” cried the nonnette, ‘‘it is out- 
rageous, perfectly outrageous! I will never have 
any thing to do with a fair again as long as I 
live! To think of your facing me out with such 
an assertion, when it is not five minutes since he 
gave ittome! This gentleman heard him!” 

‘Gave it to you!” returned the charmer. 
‘* What an absurdity! I don’t care who heard 
him! He gave it to me, standing at Mrs. Mar- 
oe table, just before he took shares in a wax 

oll!” 

‘‘Do you mean to say, honestly,” asked the 
nonnette, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ that he gave you 
this picture ?” 


‘*Do you pretend to say he gave it to you?” 
screane: the other. ne , 

‘*I do,” with folded arms, and a head nodding 
like a mandarin’s. 

‘* And I do,” in the same belligerent attitude, 
but with something less regard to sense. ‘Ask 
Mrs. Marray. Oh, Mrs. Murray, is this fair?” 

‘* 'l pat my money on the blonde,” whispered 
the impadent Rosario in Royal's ear. Perhaps 
they heard him. I don’t know. But at the in- 
stant they turned on Royal with one accord. 

“‘ Did you give this person the painting?” 
they cried, severely, singly and together, either 
pointing at the other. And at Royal's look of 
blank amazement they tossed their heads in a 
mutual laugh and sneer, their contempt for each 
other being counterbalanced, for the moment, by 
their contempt for all mankind. Then the 
charmer, seizing the advantage of readier recov- 
ery, moved threateningly upon Royal; but she 
was not so formidable now as she had been with 
all the light skirmishers of her smiles and dim- 
ples before her. 

‘‘Upon my word, Sir,” said she, furiously, 
**T should like to understand this !” 

‘* And so should I!” demanded the other | 


fury. 

eC And so should I,” said Royal, meekly. 

“* For my part, I am not in the habit of being 
played with in such a manner by people who 
claim to be gentlemen,” added the quilled daisy, 
working nervously with her ruffled apron. 

** Certainly,’’ murmured the by-standers, a lit- 
tle incoherently. ‘‘ It was very peculiar in him. 
To give the same thing to both ladies. No 
wonder !” 

Royal was undoubtedly reduced to the last 
stage of embarrassment which Royal is capable 
of feeling. 

** Really, mesdames,” said he, ‘‘I am quite 
unconscious of my misdoing. I beg your par- 
don,” waving his hand at their violent inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ I must be heard ;” and the creatures 
were cowed an instant—only an instant. ‘I 
gave this young lady,” pointing out the charmer, 
“my chance in a painting by De Haas. I gave 
that one,” bowing to the nonnette, ‘‘my chance 
in a painting by I don't know whom. This isa 
painting by De Haas. It is easy to see who 
drew it.” 

**T drew it!” cried the charmer. 

**T drew it!” cried the nonnette. 

“* Plainly it could have been drawn by but one 
of you." 

‘Of course not!” cried the charmer. 

‘Of course not!” cried the nonnette. 
was drawn by me.” 

‘* What impudence!” uttered the charmer, 
her face like a flame of fire. ‘‘He gave you no 
chance in a painting by De Haas.” 

‘*Indeed he did! I had the odd numbers of 
this painting by De Haas. You say you had 
ga bl aa 

” to cry with tem and un- 
able ene “another syllable, 

** Stop! stop?” said Royal, beginning to see 
light between the young termagants. ‘‘It is 
quite evident now one of you had the odd, the. 
other the even, numbers of the same raffle. I 
gave one an even chance, and the other an odd 
one. May I ask which drew the thing—the odd 
or the even ?” 

*“T drew it!” cried one. 

‘<I drew it!” cried the other, returning to the 
same old starting-point, and totally oblivious of 
odd or even. 

‘“T must say, ladies, if you refuse to settle it 
in this way—’ 

‘* We do refuse to settle it in this way!” ex- 
claimed the one vixen, twitching the butterfly 
bow from her hair, and pulling it to pieces, with- 
out the least idea of what she was doing. 

‘*To be cheated ont of my own property by 
any such casuistry!” half sobbed the rival one, 
opening her great dark eyes on Royal tremen- 

ously. 

** Here are two cents, then,” said that unsuas- 
picious young man. ‘‘ Suppose you toss them, 
and end it that way ?” 

‘*Do you dare, Sir,” cried Virtue, in the per- 
son of the first raffler—‘* do you dare to propose 
to me any thing so immoral, so degrading, as 
pitching coppers? I shall appeal to the mana- 
gers.” 
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‘“‘The painting is mine,” reasseverated the 
more practical nonnette. ‘‘I will not give it up 
to her because she turns a penny one way or the ~ 
other.” 

‘‘Then I really must leave you to settle it as . 
you will. It is no concern of mine,” said Royal, 
turning on his heel, determined to be out of that 
place withont losing any more time. 

‘* No, no!” he heard the nonnette cry. 

your duty first to pronounce it mine.’ 
. ST shall appeal to the managers for protection 
in my rights,” the charmer was declaring, just 
as a gentleman accosted him, an old acquaint- 
ance. 

‘* Look here, Royal,” he said, ‘‘ they are very 
anxious to finish a drawing on the other side—a 
splendid painting.” 

‘*Oh, dash the painting!” groaned Royal. 
‘SWhat do I want of another, in such a deuce 
of a fix as I am with this one?” 

‘*Yes, I see. I’ve been seeing. It’s quite as 
good asa play. But this is a different thing. 
There are only four chances left; and they are 
in a great hurry, because this is the last night, 
you know, and the chances have been taken 
chiefly by suburbans, who want to go home. It 
is really a fine thing.” 

ein dare say. But I don’t want it,” edging 
off. 
‘SCome. I have two shares now; but I’ll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll take two more if you'll 
take the other two.” 

** Done!” said Royal; and snapping his purse 
again, he was directly afterward moving toward 
the door. 


“It is 
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Suddenly, half-way down the hall, there came 
a swift rustle of garments. He was arrested by 
a tiny hand on his arm, and turning, be saw a 
face upbent to his, in which shone the liquid 
blue eyes of the charmer. ‘‘ Do, please— please 
say it is mine,” she sighed, in quite another role 
from that of her last appearance. And not to 
be outdone by her rival, at the moment, as if she 
had risen from the ground, the other one had 
seized his other arm, saying, ‘‘One word from 
you will end it.” 

Poor Royal! If one word from him could 
have annihilated them both, I am afraid he would 
have been tempted to say it. But he was spared 
the effort; for, before he could speak, his name 
was thundered through the hall, and caught up 
on a myriad echoes. And-—lI never could deter- 
mine whether by pure chance, or by a collusion 
that hoped thus to hide a disgraceful scene, or 
by a miracle—he had drawn the second picture. 

“< Take it,” he cried, to the nonnette. ‘‘ I wash 
my hands of it. She has the De Haas; you 
have the other; and much good may they do 
you both.” And therewith he left the little vi- 
pers chuckling over their booty—if so mixed a 
figure of speech is allowable, 

I never learned what the second picture was. 
I shouldn’t be surprised at any thing, thoogh ; 
and, for all I know, it may have been a Kensett, 
or a Gifford, or that heavenly Inness which I saw 
once—a world of summer green, with cloud shad- 
ows sweeping through the middle-ground. If it 
was, and if I ever should come across the wom- 
an, I wonder if I could make her stand and de- 
liver—at peril of her chatelaine, say, or her com- 
plexion, or her character? As for Royal, I have 
told him that if he ever sets foot in a fair again, 
he will deserve his fate; vet it makes no man- 
ner of difference. Fortunately for Rosario, the 
whole of South America intervenes between 
him and a fair; but Royal attends nearly every 
one of which he hears. And he is this mo- 
ment looking forward with the liveliest anxiety 
to the Fair for an Old Ladies’ Home, where he 
will be coaxed by all the pretty girls, will be ca- 
joled and fleeced and plundered, and will raffle 
like a madman. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


rales has been not a little complaint in our 
city of there being ‘‘too much gas’’—to be 
d for—and ‘too little light.” At certain 
mes and seasons the illumination derived from 
sundry cubic feet of a has become ‘‘smali b 
deg and beautifully less.’? The grand ¢li- 
max came on the Saturday before Christmas. 
Never in all the circle of the year could the Met- 
ropolitan Gas-works have chosen a more inau- 
epiciona time for an explosion than that which, 
by a aanee mishap, darkened: many a ly 
rlanded dwelling and many a heavily laden 
hristmas-tree. 6 ee gloom which 
brooded over the city Satutday evening, from 
Thirty-fourth Street to Seventy-ninth, was a 
matter of universal amazement and conjecture 
until the cause was léarned—a catastropho at 
the gas-works. Bewildered shop-keepers illumi- 
nated their stores as best they might with can- 
ales and kerosene. Light and brightness are in- 
separable from the idea of Christmas; but in 
churches and in homes on Christmas-eve the 
best substitute for gas seemed to shed only a 
“‘dim, religious light’” over scenes which were 
designed to be gloriously brilliant. But when 
people have made up their minds to have a hap- 
y time, a few rays of light more or less make 
ittle difference; and fortunately the children, 
to whom this yearly festival is g peculiar pleas- 
ure, are not affected by slight circumstances, 
but readily waive any minor difficulties so long 
as a general spirit of genuine merriment pre- 





A local r says that a young girl of St. 
Jonaabary, Vermont, ‘“*had her temple split so 
badly that it had to be sewed up by ng from 
a fence.’ A novel style of surgery. 


A sensible Massachusetts woman, instead of 
complaining that there was no work for her to 
do,.secured a bit of ground, and made $500 last 
year by the cultivation of lilies. 








The ‘“‘ Cushman Schoo!l’’ is the name given to 
a new educational building in Richmond Street, 
Boston, which is erected upon the identical spot 
where Charlotte Cushman, the world-renowned 
artiste, was born. , 


Italy has this year been visited with an un- 
usual amount of snow. 








A social and political revolution seems to have 
already commenced in Japan, and a few years 
will probably witness most remarkable changes 
in that country. It is stated that the govern- 
ment is considering the policy of sending twen- 
ty-one young ladies to America to be educated. 
It is also said that the Buddhist priests have 
been informed that their tempies will be closed, 
and they must enter the army as soldiers, or 
earn their living in mechanical occupetions. 





One daughter of the Queen of Denmark is the 
future Empress of Russia, the other the future 
Queen of England, while one of her sons is King 
of Greece, and son-in-law of aczar. The mother- 
queen should be satisfied. 





A poor seamstress, whose husband was killed 
in the war, and who CoP herself and her 
child by her needle, di this city on Thanks- 
Bn a starvation. Her child died two 

s previously. She had complained of the 
price paid for her work, was told there were 
plenty of girls willing to work for that Brice, 
and finally the work was taken from her. Plain 
sewing brings but poor compensation nowadays. 
Washing, ironing, kitchen-work of almost any 
kind, pays better. It is skilled labor that will in- 
variably command good wages. The plain seam- 
stress who can fit herself to cut and make 
dresses well will not want employment and fair 
pay. The gitl who makes it her aim to become 
a good cook, a good laundress, a good nurse, a 
good teacher, a legible copyist, or any aan 
else, excellent of its , will seldom fail to fin 
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employment. Want and suffering come rue 
because unskilled labor can not command hig 
wages. Education will remedy this evil, and to 
this ake should the efforts of the benevolent be 
directed. 


An editor of a Maine newspaper, having asked 
a lady applicant for a situation what she could 
do, received the following comprehensive and 
characteristic reply: ‘‘I can keep a house or a 
secret; drive a horse ora in; tend a post- 
Office, a store, or a baby; make a loaf of bread 
or a shirt; sew on buttons, mend stockings, 
milk a cow, wash, fron, bake, or brew—is that 
enough for a woman to do? Then I'll decipher 
the copy that puzzles you, rewrite the manu- 
script plain and true; or even, if fortune but 
play me fair, and my sphere ints the way of 
my daty there, take the editor’s scissors, his of- 
fice, and chair! Satisfactory guarantee any day 
that I can do and have done all that I say (and 
more too).”’ 


The Pull Mall Gazette is of opinion that those 
ladies who heighten their natural charms by the 
use of paint and hair-dye have a good deal to 
answer for, because a general feeling of suspicion 
has thereby crept in among mankind. They 
mistrust the colors in which the inferior crea- 
tion appear. A short time ago, for instance, 
three canary-birds, sent to a competitive exhi- 
bition at Derby, were subjected to various tests, 
such as acids and alkalies, in consequence of the 
unpatural brightness and beauty of their color. 
Feathers were also Aver ne out of them, and the 
owner was requested to leave them for a month, 
to see if the new feathers would be of the same 
hue as those of which they had been deprived. He 
declined this offer, and the birds were pro- 
nounced to be disqualified for the exhibition, on 
the ground that their color was unnaturally 
beautiful. The much-maligned birds subse- 
quently each took a prize at a competitive ca- 
nary exhibition held at Nottingham, though 
even there they were viewed with eae ow: 
ing to the su tural beauty of their color 
ane : were subjected to certain chemical 

8. 


The ‘little wanderers” of the Howard Mis- 
sion were generously supplied with abundant 
gifts for their Christmas-tree. The principal 

ooksellers of our city made large donations of 
books; one gentleman gave over a thousand 
toys, another sent six hundred cornucopias. 
Food and clothing were liberally donated, and 
the little people had a joyous time. 


There were over Sent cbarches in the “ dark- 
ened district,’’ most of which were obliged on 
Christmas-eve to omit thelr services. onse- 
quently the down-town churches were unusually 
crowded. 


Warwick Castle is being rapidly 

















repaired. 
‘Twenty-three apartments, exclusive of the great 


hall and staircase, were destroyed. The sur- 
romans masonry, however, is firm, and the 
work of restoration will.be confined toa new 
roof and redécoration of the walls. 

At this season, when oranges abound, house- 
wives may fancy trying what is considered a de- 
liclous dish—ind it has received the extrav- 

t name of ‘‘angels’ food.’’ It is composed 
of oranges led and cut in slices, and each 
slice sprinkled with desiccated cocoa-nut and 
sugar. After being prepared it should stand an 
hour or two, and then be eaten with cream. 
The seeds should be carefully removed. 





The giant trees of California are surpassed in 
beige though not in circumference, by some 
recently discovered trees of Australia. fallen 
tree in the recesses of Dandenong, Victoria, was 
measured not long since, and found to be 420 
feet long; another on the Black Spur, ten miles 
from Healesville, measured 480 feet. The high- 
est trees on the Sierra Nevada, California, yet 
discovered reach only 450 feet, the ave size 
being from 300 to 400 feet in height, and from 
25 to 84 feet in diameter. The wood of these 
trees closely resembles red cedar, and the red- 
dish-brown bark is sometimes 18 inches thick, 
and the age of some of the oldest has been com- 
puted at years. 


The editor of the Portland Transcript, in his 
‘‘ Reminiscences of Foreign Travel,” thus speaks 
of the interior of 8t. Peter’s Church: ‘The first 
impression is of light, space, beauty, and ate 
nificence. There is not yd dark or dingy in 
St. Peter’s. Every thing shines with brightness 
and splendor. How refreshing is the cooler air 
as you enter from the hot sunshine without! 
The building is so vast that it creates its own at- 
mosphere, which never varies, summer or win- 
ter, and a fire is never necessary within its walls. 
How a man is dwarfed in the dim distance of its 
wide area. An inscription in the marble pave- 
ment at your feet tells you that the extreme 
length of the building is 618\¢ feet, and oo 
advance through the centre you see marked on 
the floor at intervals the lessening lengths of 
the aoe cathedrals in Europe: 8t. Paul’s, 
London, feet; Milan Cathedral, 443 feet ; 
8t. Paul’s, Rome, 4193¢ feet; St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople, 36014 feet. We can but glance at 
the tombs and statues of popes and kings, many 
of them hideous enough; the copies of great 
paintings in mosaic; the gilded tomb of 8t. Pe- 

r beneath the great dome, with its lofty can- 
opy, and one hundred and fifty lamps constant- 
ly burning. Look up into the great vault and 
see the qu = in the hand of the apostle paint- 
ed on the wall. It looks of the natural size, but 
they tell you that it is seven feet long !”’ 


An abrupt change took place in the condi- 
tion of Russian women in the time of Peter the 
Great. Previously their condition was degraded, 
and their lives one long term of oppression. 
Peter the Great forced them from the seclusion 
of their own apartments into the world. In 
less than a century four women occupied the 
throne of Russia, and one of them—the daugh- 
ter of the great reformer himself—conferred on 
women civil rights. Under Catherine ITI. the 
Princess Dashkoff was president of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. The new institutions of self- 

overnment confer the right of voting on the 
emale holders of real property. This vote must 
be given through a male deputy; but he can be 
freely chosen, and no law obliges a married 
woman to delegate her yote to her husband, 








PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorREsPonvent. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


AS you have taken in good part my outspoken 
remarks on American extravagance in dress 
and millinery, I think it only right to follow up 
the opportunity thus afforded me through your 
columns of giving a few more hints to your 
countrywomen, which may be useful to such of 
them as visit Paris without a preconceived de- 
termination to be robbed for the mere pleasure 
of being robbed. Let us begin with servants. 
France is perhaps the only country in a high 
state of so-called civilization where the business 
of life can be at all carried on with one servant, 
comfortably with two, and perfectly with three. 
The huge paraphernalia of domestic service 
which eats up large fortunes in England is alto- 
gether alien to French home life; and if we ex- 
cept a few grand old French names, whenever 
you see a monster establishment of flunkies in 
Paris, you may be pretty sure the master of the 
house is either a nouveau riche or a foreigner. 
But I am not going to castigate Americans for 
this particular folly, of which, as a rule, they are 
very seldom guilty ; at least, for whom I 
am writing—tourists and birds of passage. Those 
who are settled down in Paris do not need any 
advice from a resident, nor do I pretend to offer 
them any. But the former will not take it amiss 
if I give them a few hints concerning the way 
in which they lay themselves out to be robbed 
by all classes of money-makers, notably by serv- 
ants, and concerning the extraordinary alacri- 
ty with which these latter respond to the invita- 
tion. 

Most American ladies are sensible and inde- 

ndent enough to travel without the incum- 

rance of a maid; and really, considering the 
enormous amount of clothes which they carry 
about the world with them, I think they are en- 
titled to some credit for so doing. oreover, 
when they come to Paris and take a furnished 
apartment for some months—the winter, say— 
they are generally wise enough to keep clear of this 
one class, at least, of domestic plagues, and instead 
of hiring a smart femme de chambre to worry 
themselves and their hair, they dress it them- 
selves, or they have a coiffeur to come in, some- 
times every day, at fifteen francs a month or so, 
sometimes only occasionally, whea the chignon 
wants“ doing up” or extra embellishment for some 
festal occasion. We may, therefore, dismiss maids 
from the long list of devouring locusts who prey 
upon American purses in Paris, and tum to the 
cooks. Ob, the cooks! Where shall we begin 
with them! First and foremost, the grand mis- 
take of most American families when they are 
looking out for a cook here is to ask for one 
who has lived with other Americans, and thus 
been initiated into American tastes and habits. 
This is a terrible fallacy. To have lived with 
i means, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
huldred, to be a bolder, more cunning, more 
unscrupulous, more experienced thief than other 
cooks. To have graduated in a school of extrava- 
ganceand slovenliness and dirt—that may, indeed, 
qualify a cook for the service of benighted transat- 
lantic victims, but utterly and inexorably shuts her 
out from a respectable native family. To have 
lived with Americans means to have had double 
wages, double waste of every sort. This is so 
well known that if a cook who has lived for long 
in that El Dorado of cooks, une fanrlle Ameri- 
caine, is driven, either from lack of freshly im- 
ported victims or weariness of constant change, 
to present herself for engagement in a French 
family, she will tell and do any number of lies 
rather than own to the damning antecedents ; she 
will change her name, borrow false certificates, 
forge with the ready pen of the écrivain public 
letters of recommendation from some late master, 
who never existed, or never heard of her if he 
did; she will do and say any thing rather than 
admit she has lived with Americans. Sometimes 
the tricks succeed, and the traitor from the en- 
emy’s camp is taken in. If by-and-by some un- 
lucky accident betrays her, and the murder comes 
out, she penitently confesses the little ruse, and 
excuses herself on the plea of necessity. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame would never have taken me; she would 
have been afraid, and she would have been right ; 
American families are the ruin of most cooks, 
they are so extravagant, so careless. But there 
is an exception to every rule; I am that excep- 
tion ; I knew it, and I trusted madame to find 
it out.” 

But Americans know nothing of all this, and 
walk blindly to their fate, seeking as a treasure 
what they ought to shun as a pitfall. They do 
not know, for instance, that a cook who would 
never dream of asking more than fifty francs a 
month, including wine and washing, from a 
French family, will ask and get seventy without 
those items—which amount to ten francs a month 
extra—from Americans. And this is only the 
first-fruits of their bountifal harvest of pilferings 
in the famille Americaine. Her bénéfices are 
endless; their name is Legion; for American 
ladies who are here for a short time know little 
or nothing of French prices of provisions; and 
being too much absorbed in bonnets and other 
important pursuits to attend to such uninterest- 
ing matters as groceries and beef and mutton, 
they leave themselves entirely in the hands of 
their cook, and small mercy she shows them. 
Many Americans have a lasy, save-trouble habit 
of giving the cook so much per head a day for 
the expenses of the table. Of many demoralizing 
systems this is perhaps the most so. It is de- 
plorable from every point of view. To the cook 
it gives a latitude for thievmg which no cook 
with a Pansian soul will have the courage not to 
abuse far beyond the limits of recognized rob- 
bery, and for the masters it is lamentable be- 
cause they are forced to eat bad dinners, for 


‘which they pay huge prices. But perhaps a 
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moralist would regard this latter consequence as 
a species of retributive justice very much to be 
commended. I saw not long ago the result of 
the so-much-per-head system in a charming Bos- 
ton family of my acquaintance. They were four 
in number, the father and mother and two young 
girls, and the cook had to provide a light break- 
fast of tea, bread-and-butter, and eggs at nine for 
them, no lunch, and a dinner at six. For this 
she had thirty-five francs a day. If a friend 
dropped in toward dinner hour, and was asked, 
after the hospitable Boston fashion, to stay and 
dine, six francs were put on, if two, twelve, and 
so on, though nothing was added to the menu. 
On one occasion I was invited to stay in this un- 
ceremonious way and join the family meal. It 
was composed of soup, stewed beef, a chicken 
réchauffé, purée de pommes de terre, and a choc- 
olate cream. This was, with little variation, the 
daily menu. It happened to be badly cooked 
this day, cold, and altogether as comfortless a 
turn-out for forty-one francs as could well be 
peovalen, During the evening my hostess al- 
aded to it, and to the little satisfaction she had 
in her cook, except that she was so-honest and 
economical! ‘This was too much for my gravity, 
and I laughed outright. My friend was bland 
astonished at my incredality; but she was stil 
more so when, on counting up the details of the 
dinner, I provéd to her that at the very outside 
it might have cosf twelve francs. She was much 
disgusted with the dishonesty of the cook, whom 
she had looked upon as a treasure; but when I 
proposed the simple and rational alternative of 
sending her away and getting another who had 
not served her time to Americans, she replied : 
“*It is such a bore changing; and, after all, what 
does it signify? ‘The woman is a thief, but she 
is pleasant-mannered ; then we are only to be 
here for the winter, and if we spend a thousand 
francs more or less, it will not ruin as.” That 
it might ruin the cook, supposing that work not 
thoroughly accomplished already, never struck 
my friend for a moment. I tried to make her 
see the iniquity of her argument and the de- 
moralizing effect of its practical application, but 
in vain. She was rich, and conld afford to be 
robbed, and was too lazy and too indifferent to 
trouble herself about it. The cook remained on 
with her during her stay in Paris. When she 
was out of place, she coolly went round to the 
friends of her late employer, begging they would 
help her to a new one. We did so by earnestly 
recommending every person whom we thought 
likely to be taken in by her ‘‘ pleasant manners” 
to have nothing to say to her. She remained a 
considerable time without a place, till at last kind 
fortune threw another batch of unsophisticated 
Americans in ber way, and gave her scope and 
opportunity, I have no doubt, for amply repairing 
her shattered resources. 

Let American families visiting Paris, then, 
once for all resolve to profit by the experience 
of their predecessors, and bave nothing to say to 
cooks who give themselves out as ‘‘ knowing how 
to do for Americans.” - Let them, as a rule, 
avoid cooks who advertise, and those who get 
Ee by house-agents. These latter always 

ave a stock of cooks on hand to palm off on 
the families who rent apartments from them: the 
cooks pay so mach per cent. on their year's 
wages, and this is all that it concerns the agent 
to know about them; but it is sufficient moral 
proof to the agent of their sobriety, first-rate ca- 
pabilities, cleanliness, good temper, etc., to en- 
able him to guarantee all these perfections to the 
benighted victims from across the ocean. The 
safest way is to get a cook through the private 
recommendation of a resident who knows some- 
thing of her antecedents. But strangers can not 
always do this, and the next best-thing for them 
to do is to address themselves to some respect- 
able hotel-keeper. But through whatever me- 
dium the cook comes, det them make a verbal 
character from some late employer the sine qua 
non of an engagement. Never be taken in by the 
old story, ‘‘ My late masters are out of town.” 
The charactbr being satisfactorily vouched for, 





-the next thing to ascertain is the amount of 


wages to be paid. These , Of course, ac- 
cording to her abilities; but the kind of cook 
that travelers are likely to want—a good but not 
an accomplished one, who can make good soups, 
entrées, and sweet dishes—ought to have ji/ty 
francs, inclusive of wine and washing, As to 
preventing her robbing altogether, that is a 
moral and material impossibility not to be con- 
templated; but with certain precautions, the 
robbery may be kept within reasonable bounds. 
If, for instance, an American housekeeper does 
not like the trouble of buying her own groceries, 
fowls, etc., she may surely, for conscience sake, 
and out of mercy to her poorer fellow-creatures, 
inform herself occasionally of the current prices 
of things, and thus have a check over the cook, 
who will not dare put down a chicken ten francs 
if she knows that her mistress has priced chick- 
‘ens the day before, and ascertained that the best 
can be had for five francs. Then, again, let her 
insist on having her livre de cuisine, as they call 
it, brought to her regularly every day, as French 
ladies do, and not every week, like moet of those 
dreadful Americans. This is a serious check to 
the pilfering, for no large item can be put down 
that has not really been bought if the mistress 
sees the list of her expenses daily. 

Coal is a large item in Paris housekeeping. 
Where there is a stove, coke can be best employ- 
ed, and will be found most economical. Char- 
coal is used in the réchauds, and is a ruinously 
expensive fuel. Partly on this account, and part- 
ly because it is easy to light, and gives them no 
trouble, the cooks burn it with lavish extrava- 
gance; or if they don't waste it exorbitantly, they 

retend they do, and charge accordingly. I 
have known an unfortunate American family 
charged for charcoal at a rate that would have 
cooked a lord mayor’s dinner every. day for six 
families. All fuel included, it may be taken on 
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an average that a franc a day will keep up a good 
kitchen range for a family of from six to ten peo- 

le. | 

‘Water, in houses where it is not laid on, is 
another grand opportunity for robbing. It is 
brought up by a porteur d'eau, a voie ut a time— 
a voie is two large pailfuls, and costs three sous. 
Eight votes, or sixteen large buckets, a day ought 
to be a fair supply of water for an ordinary fam- 
ily; the cost of water would consequently be 
twenty-four sous a day. Yet I knew, not long 
ago, an American lady charged thirty francs a 
day for water by her cook. If every member of 
the family had taken two swimming-baths a day, 
they could not have got through such a supply. 
It was only on the eve of their departure that they 
discovered how they had been plundered by their 
servants; it was too late to profit by the discov- 
ery, and their indignation was loud and bitter. 
Knowing, however, how completely the what- 
does-it-matter system had presided over the do- 
mestic arrangements of the family, I felt little 


compassion for them when the day of reckoning 
came, and, like Job's comforter, I answered, in 
parliamentary language, Serve youright! Iwas 
actually unfeeling enough to reproach them with 
their evil ways, to attribute their misfortunes to 
laziness and a culpable absence of any sense of 
responsibility toward the people they emploved, 
and whom they, in every possible way, tempted 
to rid them of their surplus dollars. My friend 
was at heart a sensible woman; she acknowl- 
edged the justice of my reproaches, and prom- 
ised to atone as far as she could for her wicked- 
ness by giving the benefit of her own experience, 
whenever an opportanity afforded, to such of her 
countrywomen as had not visited Paris. She 
even ended by observing, very emphatically, ‘‘ I 
only wonder you Europeans don’t hate the sight 
of an American in your cities, for it is quite evi- 
dent we do all in our power to demoralize your 
servants, and make them good for nothing for- 
ever after.” 


Grace RaMsay. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


oe dangerous illness of the Prince of Wales 
has called forth a general expression of 
sympathy throughout tte world, and especially 
in the United States, which has not forgotten the 
visit paid it eleven years ago by Albert Edward, 
then a stripling fresh from college. ‘The excel- 
lent portrait which we give herewith is from a 
photograph lately taken in London, and pro- 
nounced a fine likeness. 

‘I'he first news of. the Prince's illness was not 
such as to cause any uneasiness ; but as soon as 
the word typhoid: was heard, the resemblance of 
the disense to the brief illness which proved fa- 
tal to his futher produced a general uneasiness. 
The disorder is supposed to have manifested it- 
self first November 13. Ina few days it assumed 
n dangerous form; but the first crisis passed, 
and the patient seemed to be progressing favor- 
ably. More than three weeks after the first 
seizure, when all danger seemed passed, he sud- 


denly relapsed, and lay for week hovering be- 
tween life and death, given up by the physicians, 
his relatives, the press, and the whole world, 
who awaited with feverish, anxiety the honrly 
bulletins that were expected to announce his 
death. 
Lonis, surnamed—it would seem in derision—-the 
Beloved, has prince fought so long and so hard 
a fight for life and finally triumphed. Tet us 
hope that the parallel may not be continued to 


the end, and thaf when Albert Edward comes to 


his kingdom he will not reign after the fashion 
of Louis XV. io 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was born 
at Buckingham Palace, London, on the 9th of 
November, 1841, and is consequently in his 
thirty-first year. He was carefully educated, 
and after a course of preparatory training, stud- 
ted one session at Edinburgh, a year at Oxford, 
and two terms at Cambridge. His conduct as 
a student seems to have been exemplary, as tes- 
tified to by Lord Brougham and Sir David 


Never, perhaps, since the siekness of. 
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Brewster. On his seventeenth birthday he was 
appointed colonel in the army. He afterward 
went to Rome, where he studied for several 
months, and by his special request was present- 
ed to the Pope, it being the first time that a 
prince royal of the house of Hanover had been 
received by the Holy Father. 

‘In the summer of 1860 the Prince visited Can- 
ada and the United States under the title of Bar- 
on Renfrew, accompanied by the Duke of New- 
castle. The excitement attendant on the pres- 
ent visit of the Grand Duke Alexis revives many 
memories of this occasion in the minds of those 
who witnessed the ovation offered by our people 
to the first English prince who had come amoung 
them since William IV., then a young sailor in 
the British navy, visited them in the guise of a 
foe. ‘Two years later he traveled in the East, 
visiting. Egypt and the Holy Land, and re- 
turning through Austria, Germany, and France. 
In February, 1863, he took his seat in the House 
of Lords, On the 10th of the following month 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


he married the Princess Alexandra, daughter of 


the King of Denmark, and sister to the wife of . 


the heir-apparent to the throne of Russia. ‘This 
matriage was very popular in England, and the 
English people, in all their estrangement from 
their future king, have always been enthusiastic- 
ally loval.to the beautiful’ Princess of Wales. 
Six children have been born of this union, of 
which five are living: Albert Victor, born in 
1864; George, born in 1865; Louise, born in 
1867; Alexandra, born in 1868; and Augusta, 
born in 1869.. On the occasion of his marriage, 
Sandringham, a country residence about a hun- 


‘dred and twenty miles from London, was pur-. 


chased for the Prince of Wales, and it was here 
that he was attacked by the fever. 

The illness of the Prince is supposed to have 
been contracted during a visit to Lord Londes- 
borough, at Scarborough, where a party of gen- 
tlemen had been invited for the hunting season. 
Lord Chesterfield, another member of the party, 
and a groom named Blegg, have since died of 
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20, 1872. 


the same fever, christened enteric by the physi- 
cians, to distinguish it from other forms of ty- 
phoid. The cause is supposed to have been the 
defective sewerage of the place. The disease is 
precisely the same as that which caused the 
death of Prince Albert, and arose from the same 
cause—it having been discovered’ after the death 
of the latter that fumes from a leaky sewer pen- 
etrated a study where the Prince Consort was in 
the habit of spending much of his time. 

At the moment of writing the Prince of Wales 
is pronounced out of danger, though his conva- 
lescence is lingering and tedious, and is further 
protracted by the appearance of a tumor on the 
side. His youth and exceptionally vigorous con- 
stitution have done for him, thus far, what no 
medical skill could do, and seem to contradict 
the wide-spread impression that he came to the 
encounter enfeebled by a profligate life. But 
this insidious disease has many windings, and 
it is impossible to feel quite safe while a vestige 
of it still lingers in the system. 
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Should the Prince of Wales die, his eldest 
son, Albert Victor, who is now eight years old, 
would be heir to the throne of England; and: 
should Queen Victoria die before he attained ' 
his majority, the government would be admin-' 
istered by a regency. The English people, with 
their instinctive dread of an unstable state of sf-. 
fairs, shrink from this contingency with a fear 
which has intensified their anxiety for the 
Prince’s recovery. But great is the natural 
conservatism of the great majority in England ; 
and the interests not only of the nobility, but of 
the middle classes at large, the agriculturists, the 
merchants, the tradesmen, the professional men, 
the students, and, indeed, all but the artisans and 
the lowest classes, depend on maintaining order 
and supporting the government, In this consti- 
tutional monarchy, therefore, wherein the sov- 
ereign plays a part little more important than the 
rois fainéants of ancient France, it is quite pos- 
sible that even the dreaded regency would cause 
but_a transient agitation, 
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st. of the preceding round. Without cutting the thread off, work 
one round of scallops all around the collar in the following man- 
ner: 2 sl. on the next 2 st. of the next ch. scallop, 1 sc. on the 
following st., then always alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the next 
ch. seallop. On the under edge of the collar fasten 1 ch. scallop 
of each leaf to the corresponding scallop of the next leaf by 
means of 1 sc. as shown by the illustration; on the upper edge 
of the collar the se, are always crocheted on the p. of the preced- 
ing round; work sl. on the upper corner of the collar to the mid- 
dle of the first p. there. Finally, draw velvet or silk ribbon 
through the round of double crochet in the collar. 
Fig. 2.—Tatrep any Neep_e-work Cotiuar. For 
iN this collar work the rings and scallops with tatting cotton, 
No. 80, and with two threads (shuttles), as follows: Tie 
both threads together, * work with one thread only one 
ring of 5 ds. (double stitch; that is, one stitch left, one 
stitch right), and three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 5 ds. 
Turn the work, and 
close to the ring, on 
the foundation thread, 
work one scallop of 2 
ds,, twice alternately 


Netted Clothes-Bag. 

Tus clothes-bag is netted with white cotton and darned with 
red. The lower, leaf-shaped covering is of red cashmere, orna- 
mented in button-hole stitch and herring-bone stitch with white 
twisted cotton, and furnished with an agrafe of red woolen cord 
with tassels. To make the bag work with white cotton a strip 
twenty inches wide and thirty-eight inches and a half long in 
diagonal netting. Darn this strip crosswise (the length of the 
bag) with red cotton in the design given in the illustra- 
tion on page 44. (‘The threads that cross each other are 
slipped through the threads of the foundation.) Join 
the ends of the netted part, and gather the under edge. 
For the lace on the upper edge of the bag work, first, 
with cotton on a mesh three-fifths of an inch in circum- 
ference, five rounds, then with coarse knitting cotton one 
round on a mesh 
an inch and one- 
fifth in circum- 
ference, and one 
round on the nar- 
row mesh; in the 
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from *, but. fasten 
the rings, instead of 
forming their first p., 
to the last p. of the 
ring previously work- 
ed, and, besides this, 
enlarge the 6th, 7th, 
Vetver anp Kip and 8th scallops each 
“Kitcnen Grove. by 2 ds. (see illus- 
Toe Patton and de- tration). Work four 
See Supplement, times more alternate- 
No. XVII Fig. 49. ly one ring as before 
and one scallop of 5 
ds., 1-p., 5 ds., then one more ring; this completes one tab. Loop 
both working threads about-each other, and for the scallop between 
two tabs work on the foundation thread 5 ds., 1 p., 5ds. Again loop 
the working threads about eachother, and then work a tab as before, 
but now work the first four scallops of the tab as shown by the illus- 
_tration, and fasten to the scallops of the preceding tab. When the 
requisite number of tabs has been worked in this manner (the last tab 
is worked on the front edge like the first), work, going forward on 
the upper edge of the collar, one round of rings and scallops. Inside 
of each ‘tab fasten an embroidery figure, and through the upper edge 
of&the collar draw colored silk or velvet ribbon. 


Point Lace -Cover for Fan. 
Tue illustration shows the middle part of a cover for a fan, which 
is worked on fine Brussels tulle with point lace braid and fine guipure 
cord. To make the cover transfer \ " 
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turned __ twice. 
Work one more 
er on = * Per oat, bs hea FOR SEWING 7 
sod feahe wan < a ata: 5 we. im. For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL; Fig. 21. 
coarse cotton, a 
one round on a 
mesh four-fifths 
of an inch in cir- 
cumference; al- 
ways pass over 
one stitch in the latter round, thus work- 
ing one knot on every second following 
stitch of the preceding round. Darn this lace also with red cotton in 
point de reprise, working on the holes of the third and fifth rounds, and. 
on every second following hole in the round before the last. ‘To close 
the bag draw fine red worsted braid, the ends of which are trimmed 
with red worsted tassels, through the holes in the first round of the 
lace. Cut two pieces of red cashmere and net lining from Fig. 50, 
Supplement, button-hole stitch each piece on the outer edge with white 
twisted cotton, and with similar cotton work the lines indicated on the 
pattern in herring-bone stitch. Finally, trim both pieces with-an 
agrafe of red woolen cord, the ends of which are trimmed with tassels. 
Sew the pieces trimmed in this manner on the bag. 


Crochet and Tatted and. Needle-work Collars for 
Children, Figs. 1 and 2, 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Cottar. This collar is worked with crochet 
cotton, No, 80. Crochet the leaves first, making a foundation of 9 ch. Bam the design shown by the illustration 
(chain stitch) for each, and on this Biggs) a oi Sat LBS oh 8 and ooimactied on ‘Fig. 26 Supple- 
work always from left to right (not Wa AGN Ss) 7 gir ee ment, to paper or linen and on this 
from right to left as usually), passing Sa | i baste a piece of 
over the last 3 st. (stitch), 6 sl. (slip tulle of the suita- 
stitch), then 1 ch.,  / ble size; then run 
and going forward Mibaaacss me 
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Netrep CLotues-Bae. 
[See Page 44. ] i. 


For pattern and design see Supplement 
No. XVIIL, Fig. 50. : 







Fig: 2.—Tatrep anp 
NEEDLE-WORK COLLAR FoR 
CHILD. 







Fig. 1.—Crocnet CoLuar 
FoR CHILD. 
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on the different kinds of point lace braid, observing the illus- 
Sa tration, without passing the needle through the foundation. 
RE TR. eee Run the edges of the small round dots with fine thread, and 

SSN DNC MAP Ro ate, button-hole stitch them closely. Sepa- 


on the other side of the foundation, 6 sl. on the next 6 foun- 
dation st. This completes the first round, which is worked 
on both sides of the foundation. 2d round.—Turn the work, 









crochet 8 ch., | sl. on each sl. of the pre- se jciy RES LI PRO MEO RES PS | 
ceding round, work 1 sl. also on the first NS NR oF NSE SEE Kates oS SO oes Eh NO PON cin rate the tulle from the foundation, and 
ch. in the middle of Ds elati Ay SVS POV niaad, fasten the point lace 

Th Vaio PR ee braid once more on 


the preceding round, 
the under side with 









then {1 ch.; leave the | 
Stel I _ long overhand stitch- 
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cord, or a thread of 
coarse tatting cotton, 
which is laid on at the 
outside of the work, and 
fastened from the under 
side. Cut away the tulle 
underneath the wider braid, 
and work the lace stitches 
and button-hole stitch bars with 
fine thread as shown by the illus- 
tration; trim the embroidery on 
the under edge with woven picots. 


Work 19 more rounds 
like the second; the ARS 
last of these, however, LARS 
only reaches to the mid- i 
die of the preceding round ; 
then the thread is fastened 
and cut off. When the requi- 
site number of leaves has been 
worked crochet on the upper edge 
cf the leaves (last round) one round 
of sl., 3 ch. between every two leaves. 
On this round work one round of al- 
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1 ch., with this pass over 1 st. At the end Vy 






ways alternately | de. (double crochet) (7a COE CYE ‘The cover can be used for an old fan 
on the next sl. of the preceding round, AS RL J frame 
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of the round crochet 5 ch., then on the — “)\\vvAov 

outer edge of the leaves always alternately ISSR INFLUENCE OF THE SEWING-MACHINE 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the next 8 ch. of the 9 4c WOOL ON THE HEALTH oF Woman. — Dr. De- 
leaf, 5 ch. ; after the sc. which has been worked \ ame caisne, in the Union Médicale, after a care- 


’ 
on the last 3 ch. of one leaf, work 1 sc. on the 


tirst 3 ch. of a new leaf; in doing this the leaves 
are joined. Work 3 ch., and fasten to the first dc. 
with 1 sl. In connection with this round work one 
round on the upper edge of the collar, as follows: 1 ). 
(picot) of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these, with the 
p- pass over | st. of the preceding round, 1 sl. on the next 


4 
< ful examination of 661 female operatives upon 
the sewing -machine, reached the conclusion 
that these persons are not, as has been alleged, 
more subject than other working-women to dis- 
eases peculiar to their sex, and that the cases which 
have been reported are evidently simple coincidences, 


aud the results of alabor too severe for women’s strength. 


Post Lace Cover For Fay, 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 26. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nrea.—The best way to curl straight hair without 
injury is to wrap it in papers in the old-fashioned way. 

M. N. §.—The money has been received, and the 
Bazar mailed to your sister at Shanghai. 

Miss L. R. H.—A cover for a year’s file of the Bazar 
costs 7 cents. A binder will put it on for about the 
same price. 

Frostsveg.—Pleating made by hand is far more 
stylish than fluting .done by machinery—indeed, the 
latter is scarcely used at all. Tear the strips for pleat- 
ing straight across from selvedge to selvedge. 

M. F. M.—Yonr fringe is appropriate for mourning. 
We send suit pattern for girl of fourteen with basque. 
We have no pattern for girl of that age with waist 
fastening behind. See New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 2, Vol. V., for hints about girls’ dresses. 

Wrnrz R.—We can not say positively, but we be- 
Neve the polonalze will continue in vogue. It is ex- 
ceedingly becoming to ‘‘dumpy” figures. Trim with 
fringe and passementerie. The pattern sent you is a 
good model. 

J. E. 8.—We know nothing of the article mentioned 

further than what we read in the advertisement. 
_M. 8. B.—Make your alpaca dreas by pattern of 
Plain-waist House Drees illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV. As it is for mourning, put folds and kilt 
pleats only for trimming. 

Cora N.—A club may be formed of old and new 
subscribers together, and of the Weekly and Bazar pro- 
miscuously. . 

M. S.—Sew three tapes each three fingers long to 
the back of your belt, one in the middle, the others 
four inches from it, work a button-hole at the end of 
each tape; sew a button on the wrong side of the skirt 
in the middie of each of the three back breadths, and 
about three-quarters of a yard from the top. When 
buttoned to the tapes, if this makes the ekirt too short 
and too bouffant, remove the buttons and place them 
higher; if too long, sew the buttons lower. We can 
not tell you how to restore discolored velvet. 

Mrs. M. L.—Surplice-neck dresses are very much 
worn. 

_ Anna.—Read answer above to “J. ES.” We know 
of no book such as you ask for. 

Mrs. P. N. W.—Two numbers of the Bazar are sent 

one year for $7. 

L. L H.—Wecan furnish back numbers of the Bazar. 

E. E—We did not give the address. Any fancy 

_ store advertising in our columns will supply you. 

A Youre Hovarxerrer.—Pale buff and rose-colored 
damask js sometimes used for the tea-table.—As fa- 
nerala are not usually held in a dining-room, we have 
never considered the propriety or otherwise of remov- 
ing the silver from the buffet during a funeral. 

1. G.—The Bazar avoids foreign words, and confines 
itself “‘to the English language almost exclusively,” as 
you advise. There are, however, a few French words 
ingrafted upon our language, and 80 generally known 
that we would be presuming upon the ignorance of 
our readers if we hesitated to use them or stopped to 
define them, and those you mention are among the 
number. - You evidently understand what these words 
mean, and we fancy the average “‘ raral mind” is equal- 
ly well informed. 

Enrza Doveras.—A box-pleated waist and over-skirt 
of cashmere or alpaca js what you want. Send for 
pattern of box-pleated blouse. It will cost 25 cents, 
and will have an upper skirt, lower skirt, and mantle 
pattern also. ; 

Uxsornistioatep.—Formal receptions by a newly 
married pair both in afternoon and evening ere at- 
tended by guests in full evening dreas. There is no 
unusual ceremony expected of the guesta, Upon en- 
tering the drawing-room they go at once to the host 
and hostess, as at any other party, and amuse them- 
selves afterward in the usual way. 

Dorry Diwrie.—Use farmer's satin for lining your 
Watteau mantle. Short chatelaine braids are not en- 
tirely obsolete. ‘Dolly Varden” dreeses are named 
after the coquettish little heroine of Dickens’s “‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge.” 

Hareret H.—Buttoned Polish boots of kid or peb- 
bled goat are the best shoes for walking. 

Autoz.—A passing introdaction does not oblige you 
to recognize the person thereafter on the street, though 
it is courteous to do so unless you have a tangible ob- 
jection to his acquaintance. It is not polite to read at 
asmall party, no matter how stupid you may find it. 
If callers come in when you are visiting a friend, you 
should stay and entertain them, unlese you have reason 
to suppose that they have private business with your 

hostess. You should allow a gentleman to procede 
‘you up stairs, and show him the way on arriving at the 
top. You usually take leave of your visitors at the 
parlor door. : 

A Fmenv.—Yon are perfectly justified in asking a 
gentleman who comes to you with sufficient creden- 
tials, either on New-Year's or any other day, to call 
again, if you desire to continue his acquaintance. 
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HOW DELIGHTFUL 


It is to be able to remove all the disfigurements from 
the akin, such as tan, freckles, moth-patohes, etc. The 
delightful and harmless toilet ee DOWD as 
Geo. W. Laird's “Bloom of Youth” will effectually 
remove all auch blemishes without the fear of {njurin 

the skin. It will leave the skin smooth, clear, an 

transparently beautiful Sold at all druggists and 
fancy-goods dealers. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—{Com.] 








A sure preventive for gray hair is Hall's Veg- 
etable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Try it.—[Com.] 





Burner's Coooarve is not greasy or sticky. As a 
hair-dreasing it stands peerless and alone.—(Com.) 








Coryme Wurer..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Snpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel fs equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale hy Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISHMENTS. 





ADAME VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 

DEB for the Complexion is pronounced to be 

the most wonderful beautifier of the skin ever before 

known. Its harmlessnesas is guaranteed by the best 

medical men in New York. $1 Pac lasts two 

qonths. Sold by H. W. ATTWOOD Broadway, 
-Y. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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TO THE LADIES. 
\) NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


X 4; LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


/ yt Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; F’letér de Violette; F leur de 

>t | 2}e Rose and the Ciel d'hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the popu- 
} lar White Bordered Eau du Nil, are now ready and for sale at all the principal station- 

¥ \ LI ery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tiuted Gray Mourning Paper, in the diferent 

“i\ wwiths and new designs of black bordering. 

= > Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Stationery 

us Cases. convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 

is &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 
—— seahaaiota Willard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). Geo. H. Reay, New York. 

Denslow & Bush’s ‘ Safety” Oil 
WILL NOT EXPLODE even if a lighted lamp be upset and ely SAFEST 
and PUREST OIL KNOWN. Fire Test over 150°. Used in 100,000 families. 


For sale every where. 





Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 150 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.: 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 51 8. Water St., Chicago. 





COLGATE & CO’S | New Inventions — New Styles. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 


Toilet Articles. 
YS. 
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STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
' 394 BROADWAY, N.Y,, 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 
H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
5 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


28 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2X oz., only $7 50. 
83 inches long, weight 8 oz, only $9 00. 


Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 


Every tad should poubrace Die o portuiitty, and 
purchase hair goods from porter wh 
retails at wholesale prices. : Ey 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 

Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, pre , on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. rrespondence answered. 


$21 00 for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $8 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year. 
$8 00; Two fine Oi! Chromos, ‘‘Wide Awake” an 
‘“‘ Fast ARE mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wasainaeton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 25 by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Agents every 
where. Either of HARPER’S with all the above for 
$8 25. 8. R. W. 
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FRUITS. 


Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, with Frice-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 
and be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 


RLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowerin 
Eleni SarnDe Evergreens, &c.,containin dceeriy ions 
of all the new, rare, and beautiful Flowers in cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 
“Eb one cach of the above Cai 

e each o e above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our éustarmors: 
een pig a 15 pa 

ur stock of Small Fruits, Flowe 
and Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers than ever before. 


R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SMITHFIELD 87. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


es YOUR WINDOWS DOWN OR uP with the Rermt- 
arr Sasn Look anv Surrort. No spring, no mutl- 
lation of sash; cheap, durable, easily applied—holds 
sash at ony place desired, and automatically locks the 
window when down. Send for circular. On inclosing 25 
cts. a circular and a 7avenned lock will be mailed to an 
address, postpaid. Thetradesupplied. Agents wanted 
every where. H.C. Deumina, Treas., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A MION TH —Horse and outfit furnished. 
$375 Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 











MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


Highest Fecellence, Lowest Prices. 





We introduce this season several new inventions of 
great value, including DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY- 
BOARD, enabling every performer to transpose the key 
without slightest dificulty. 

Also, Nzw styizs of Cabinet Organs in very rich and 
beautiful cases, at extraordinarily lowo prices. 

Full particulars in circulars and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES—+#ent free to any address. 

It can hardly be longer necessary to advertise the 
quality of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, for it is 
scarcely disputed by any that they are THE bEeT IX THE 
WORLD, the 


Very Standard of Excellence 


among instrnments of the class. 

Every purchaser may be sure that he is obtaining, in 
proportion to ita size, capacity, style, and class, the very 
best instrument which it ie practicable to produce. We 
are not afraid to warrant all our work as up to even this 
high standard. 

But while the superiority of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organs is established, it is not so widely known that 
the prices are not higher than those of ordinary in- 
struments. We offer the largest variety in the coun- 
try—one to thirteen atops—at from $50 to $1000 each. 

Every one interested should at least send for the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and CIRCULARS of 
the Company, which COST NOTHING, being sent 


postpaid. = oe 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


i 54 TREMONT 8T., BOSTON. 
OOLEY 


PLS 
POWDER 


Is not only the Best, but it is also the Cheapest 
BAKING POWDER ever offered to the 
American Public. 

The attention of HOUSEKEEPERS, HOTELS, 
BOARDING - HOUSES, STEAMSHIPS, INLAND 
STEAMERS, &c., is invited to its superior ex- 
eellence over all other Yeast or Baking 
Powders for producing Lieut, Sweet, and Wuorr- 
SOME 


Rolls, Biscuits, Bread; Buckwheat, Corn, and other 
Griddle Cakes; Waffles, Cakes, Pastry, &c. 


Sold by Groorrs, Faurr Deatenrs, Satp CHANDLERS, 
&c., every where. Ask for it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, New York. 


SNYDER’S SHOWERING SYRINGE, 









Recommended by all physicians who have seen them 
us the best instrument ever introduced for the purpose 
of cleansing, or applying and retaining medicated wash- 
es, Wec a ter degree of nora eee as well 
as economy in the use of e sive medicated waehes, 
than by any other means hitherto devised. Easily at- 
tached to gh By ia e. Ror pore on receipt 
of $2 00, by W. H. B BHINS & CO., Lock Draw 143, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG 
as shoes without. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
B200? We answer—It costs 
less than $300 to make any 9600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
= Wo have no nts, but ship 

=) direct to families at Factory 
y price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for fiuatrated circular, In 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 

U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


Ik en Shorties Sits NO A OTE SEE 
ORCHESTRA ‘i MEDIUM, & COLIBBI 


MATHUS K PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowl the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 


MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 


[Janvary 20, 1872. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N.Y, 





LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
replete with 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR 
LADIES, MISSES, AND INFANTS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES 
for 
FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


GARMENTS. 
PARIS RECEPTION, WALKING, AND EVENING 
COSTUMES, 

EMBROIDERED OVER- DRESSES, POLONAISES, 
VELVET AND CLOTH CLOAKS, 
BRAIDED AND EMBD BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
&c., &e. 


The balance of stock in the above goods will be of- 
fered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BLACK THREAD LACE POINTS. 
An elegant assortment now open 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
SPECIAL Re gee IN RICH LACES 
or 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

LACE POINTS, SHAWLS, FLOUNCES, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, PARASOL and FAN COVERS, 
FICHUS, CAPES, SASHES, 
TRIMMING LACES, BLACK AND WHITE, 
all Descriptions and Widths. 


VALENCIENNES LACES 
made up in 
COLLARS, SETS, CAPES, FICHUS, BOWS, &c. 
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WEBSTER'S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
’ Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions af the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect bat- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Sete and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address : 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N.Y. 








2. GREATLY BNLARGED AND IMPROVED 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


SS oGINe. 
wast pe” 


There is no mouthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azinea are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
mot a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Mayazine pub- 
Nzhed. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—¥. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerons and beautiful, being furnieh- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler, 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.— Examiner 
and Chronicle. . 





mor 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While. fully 
maintaining its posttfon as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provt- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Hanpen’s Macazixrx, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Hagpxr'’s Bazaz, One Year...... 400 


Harren's Macazing, Harprn’s WREKLY, and HarPer’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the oe or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivz 
Supsonivens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazime 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex ty or Bazak, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Maaazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wishes to ie with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Ofice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotness is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres FoR ADVERTISING IN HarRpER’s PERIONICALS. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page. 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. oo 


He 8 Weskly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 60 per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


ED 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LUNDBORGS 
COLOGNE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 














UNE INS er ing, and Fishing made 


. Beat Book; 7 es; S0 engravings. Only 
20 Ceuta; postpaid. Send for Catalogues of Books, &c. 
Addreas C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
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Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1967, and London, 1963. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 


The Leading First-Class Piano 

now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the moat celebrated p ‘ 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes whep-. 
re atemaple They Mer truly “‘ world-wide” repu- 

on, ely to and all of 
the civilized wal and they are sought to be tinltated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers, 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is the most paneruy arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those af the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 

INway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar nae eon which are apis ree - volume one 
quali, tone surpassing lity of act while 
sanding onger in tune and tain more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 


Prices as Jow as the exclusive use of the heat mate- 
Yiale and moet eeonen workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


sw Illustrated Catalogues, with Price- Lists, matled 
Sree on application. a9 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ae 
| —One Package of 

Prof. Leos’ 
8 Maaio Compounn 


will instantly Curl the straightest hair 

of either sex (without injury) into 

wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 

= spvery a or money aie 

*rice 25 cen r package, 

or 3 for 50 cant. Addrese eee 

E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 

pegs ee 


RIELE Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material. Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guna, Revolv- 
ern, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Ggapen To Fir any Frovre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUKB BRING PRINTED ON 
KAOI! SEPABATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
gnees by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 








blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. . 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. LIT. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

sul Ore mereccccecesccncsecccaccescecessseNOe 49 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. “ 6 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 11 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... © 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... se 1 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT................ va 21 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years OLD) ss sale tis Seabed ccc dewaatecs chs 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

S VOATS OIG) ioe 0 dod cn crwaeednsaeatvns ores gh “ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years oe nay 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCK or Boy from 4 to9 years old). * 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 1% years old)............ccccceeee ‘ 98 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Sitp, Night oreNreoe and Se 85 
ata TE POLONAISE WALKING 


LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 39 
Trove whe WALKING SUIT............ ‘© 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ - © 49 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)... 2... c. ccc cece ccc cece cee co 44 
GENTLEMA 
SMOKING -CAP ..........eccceecees fatachacey S646 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt........ >» * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Aad- 
ustable Court Train and Round Skirt ree “6 49 
50 


28 
25 
COTS O10) ice ce\ wins cade wee oda eh canescnan “ Of 
29 
81 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... * 
MAHGUERITE VEST -POLONAISE WALK- 
ENG BUT ioetiat Geos canar ein voit as saaees ; ss 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt....... eas 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 9 


The Publishers will send either Pattern b mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please speci 
taining Snit and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easi! 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments, We avoid as far as 6 every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
act of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su ion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United Statea. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 

from 80 to 46 inches bust measure: also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of stamp, the 
above catalo e will be sent to any ad free of 
charge. Int catalonne will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers tor Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these prenlons, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subacriber for the Bazar 
have no el, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of Seach to the comfort and economy of eve 
househo We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—nead the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 

wing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
euck as penning, elling, eee Hs Sphere 1 
ucking, c ing, frilling, uuting, ging, etc. 
seems more like a thing of ttfe than a @ moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be-c in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands, A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in lees than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
leats, in lees time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
ge ron of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can ¥e accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
° CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladies, Missea, Boys, and Children, of all agee and 
sizes. He furnishes afl the Patterns fssued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 





Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
ar FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -G 

&a~ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 

Price in England. Inthe U.& 


Wheeler @ Wilsom $45.00 $85.00 
New Singer - .- 82.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - =. 35.00 65.00 


Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the eost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

A —W, fthe 
wilegaBewing Machin Go posta tode ote 
me. and made outh that the above prices are correct, and taken 
dv ee cesar published {n ue oes see vpn and 
facturiog said machines mes © He Companies mane. 


FRED, sora 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga Oc., O. 


The Wr120n Sewing MacHives are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) 
on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, pub 

by Dr. O. Pasurs Brown. The prescription was dis- 
covered by him in such a providential manner that he 
can not conscientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured every body who has used it for Fits, never 
having failed in asingle case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any d t. Persons desiring a copy 
may address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


HARRIS'Ixproved 

HEMMER & BINDER, 
with new BlindStitch Guide. 
Wechallenge the world. Fits 
any machine. Does 9 kinds 
‘es work; hems 2ways; binds4 
ik: \ ways; makes French fold, umbrella and linen seams. 
bit Bi ND stitches acut bind, turning both edges. 

Highest award at 














Pays its costin ONE DAY. 
Am. Int. Fair, 1871. Increases capacity of $60 ma- 


‘chine %, Sent free on receipt of price. State the kind of ma- 
chine ¥c wish itfor. Great inducements to the trade. Address 
, 791 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE $1.50. 





MI 

DOUBLE "Ketone eee 

Next to the Sewin eee 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE requi 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100, Merchants supplied. 

A. ADAMS, Box 1413g, Montreal, Canada. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $6 to 
$10 perday. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 

Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvourrg B, Manzoy, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler," “Thirty Years 
of Arey Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00, ie 


SHILES'S ROUND THB WORLD. Round the 
World; Including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samvex Suites, Author of ** Character,” 
‘‘Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 19mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Mana ent aud ‘l'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacox Asuyorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. oe 


WATER AND LAND. By Jacos Ansort. Copious) 
Illustrated. 19mo Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. We 
of Science for the Young). 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to ‘4 
New Atmosphere.” By Gai Hamitton, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ne 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rosgrr Arms WiLL- 
mott. With English and American Additions by 
Event A.Dvuvoxinox, New and En Editton. 141 
Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, C oth, gilt edges, 
ae Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morucco, gilt edges, 





DU CHAILLU'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pau. Dv Caauuy. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $176. Ontform 
with Du Chaillu's Books Jor roues Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By the Rev. F. O. 
Morais, B.A., Author of “A History of British 
Birds," ‘‘ Natural History of the Bible," &c. Ele- 
gently Illustrated. Square éto, Cloth, Gilt Sides, 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Descriptive 
History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 
By Existx Reo.vs. Translated by the late B. B. 

oodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 
234 Maps and Illustrations, and 98 Page Mapes print- 
ed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1873. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLIGHED 16Y 
TWARPER & BROTITERS, New Yor. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 12mq, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tnomas Avo.ruus Tov 
Lorg, Author of ‘“Lindisfarn Chase," ‘A Siren," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Froggy. Marky at 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “‘Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fansnon, Author of 
“Grif.” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of Mabel’s Prog- 
reas,” ‘The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Veronica," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


tw” Harzrse & Broturns will send any of thetr 


ke by mail, postage prepaid, to of the 
United States, on reostat F the price ae 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 831 Pearl St., New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Westie macnn oceans Tok is eee 
ashing ving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, an iy 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white akin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by d Marx & Rawot.e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


S }—Curligque will curl 
~ CURL « straight hair in soft, 
>» luxuriant curls the first application 

| (without injury), and will remain in 
» curl Sdays. Sent by mail for 25 cts, 
"> & bottle, or three bottles for 50 cta. 


Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
Parkman, Ohio, 


Gr Of —_ HORACE WATERS. 
A eat er. 481 Broeiw ay, N. Y, 
ill dis of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, an 
Ore ae oe six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTEEMEZIY LOW PBIORS, FOR OASH, DUBING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 

















$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cold in Head,"" Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
M ON EY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
ful] particulars FREE. 8. M. Srxnorz, Brattleboro, Vt. 


He Ke NS 


The Simplest, Chea and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! Achia can at it! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to BINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


PATENT 














J.J. WILSON’S 









Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. X. 


A rors ft Wanted.—Agents make more money at 





k for us than at anything else. P; Ta free. 
3 Srinsos, « Oo., Fine ari Pudiiohere, Portland, Maine. 
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FACETLE. 


To flatter a person adroit- 
ly, one must know three 
things—what they are, what 
they think they are, and 
what they want other peo- 
ple to think they are. 


a 

Tue CHeapzst WIiNk you 

oan Demx—The wine of 
other people. 


tte noe 
Suoxep Ovt.—A pa 


per 
says, ‘Another poor girl 
hee ‘died in Virginia en 


the use of tobacco, at the 

e of 100; she was an or- 
phan.” We can hardly 
she was Virginia Cut—o 
in her prime. She had ex- 
ceeded the allotted age by 
a something—to putit clas- 
sically, a quid / 


een 
If speech is silver and ai- 
lence gold, how much is a 
dumb man worth? 


° 


eee 
THE REAL YELLOW Fever . 


—Greed for gold. 


- Se | eee , 

A “reliable gentleman” 
of California relates that he 
picked up two water-snakes 
which ly swal- 
lowed each other. Each 
ate ee ciher's tl 
swallowing the other's 
and they continued the 
operation until their heads 


met. ‘ 


To Lapirs.—Never kiss a 
ewearer : it’s catching. 


ep rrereneaeGmmeeee 

An old lady told her son 

to liat the door in order to 

ney out the wind. “ That 

will make it worse,” he re- 

lied ; ‘‘for you well know 

e wind bloweth where it 
listeth.” 


i 
Lars or Timne—Old coat 
tails. 
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THE DELICATE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


ALPHONSE (who has had an attack of the Mother-in-law Evil). “ Parbleu, Madame, it is not ze trouble 
zat your Daughter is my Wife. Non! It is because she is not Orphan when she is Married to me!”’ | 
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‘* Please, Ma’am, me an’ Coachman’g re 


“Well, Bu 
“Qh yes, 


TOO POLITE BY HALF. 
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HF PFF IAL 


ar Wore Out with them Coals. Carryin’ of ’em 
ey have Fires in this 


h 
epee 


ins, what do they do in other Families? I eu 
a'am! But then the Maids mostly carries up 


oe So 


ConpuctTor. ‘Move up there, and make a place for this Old Lady.” | 
(The Party has since been heard to complain of the insolence of the Conductor. 








s theirselves {"’ 





-OUR BEAUTIFUL GAS. 


Otp GENTLEMAN. ‘George, why don’t you light the Gas?” 
Grorce. ‘It is lighted, or 


O_p GENTLEMAN. ‘‘Then why don’t you put it out? 


eather ?”’ 
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up between us in that Basket makes our Backs and Chests hake dreadful !” 


JAN Nerve 
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I can’t see to do any thing!” 


A mamma in the rural 
districts lately gave her 
five-year-old hopeful a fish- 
ing tackle. Soon she heard 
a shout from Willie, and 
running out, found one of 
her best hens fast winding 
ae the line in her oot 
whither the hook had 
ready preceded it. Willie, 
observing the troubled look 
of his mother, quietly re- 
marked, ‘‘ Don’t worry, 
mother; she will stop when 
she gets to the pole. 


Se 
Deav-Looxs—F alse curia, 
ee 


; ne the h not be- 
onging to the human spe- 
rd Soins under the head 
of rational beings. 


—_——_»————_. 

What fruit is the most 
visionary ?7—The apple of 
the eye. 


ee pe 

‘““What can yon expect 
from a pig, bat & grant?” 
sings Mr. upper or some 
other proverb Weshould 
say, ‘What can you hope 
from an ox bat low lan- 
guage 2” 


ener 
Datnxing Fexe.ty — Do- 
ing it on tick. 


— 
A Revo._ven—The earth. 
ee 
Traoner (to very sha: 


pupil). ‘Tommy, what 


an island 2?” 
Tommy. “ Land surround. 
ed by water, Sir.” 
Teaougr. ‘‘ Right, Tom- 
my. Now which is the lar- 
gest island in the world ?” 
Tommy. “* Africa, Sir.” 
Teaouzrr ‘* Noneenre, 
ot ; Africa le a continent. 
omMy. ‘‘ Please, Sir, no, 
Sir; not since De Lessee 
cut the Snez Canal.” 
ae looks discomfit- 


Mistrgss. ‘By the way—Anna—Hannah—I'm not sure. Is your Name ‘Anna’ or ‘ Hannah?” 
New Cook (éartly). ‘Which my Name is Anna, Mum—Haitch, Ha, Hen, Hen, Ha, Haitch—‘ Anna.’ "* 
Mistress (giving tt up in despair). “Ah! Thank you.” 
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_U}BIES' AND CHILDREN N’S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. {sex 1 PAGE 58] 


Fig. 1.—Srreer Suit. Fig. 2.—SrrEET Suit. Fig. 3.—Sacqu—E WRAPPER (with Cut Paper Pattern). Fig. 4.—Hovse Dress. Fig. 5.—Svuit ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


[Cut Paper Patterna af Sacque Wrapper, graded to ft any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
A 
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BROKEN FLOWERS. 


"Twas years ago: one summer eve, 
While walking out with Jane, 

_ To take a lover's farewell leave, 
Down in the shady lane, 
careless, crushed a tiny flower— 
I did not mind it then ; 

It was a heedless act of power, 
A common thing with men. 


We parted; there were words unkind ; 
'‘ Her eyes were filled with tears, 

And I was proud and rough and blind; 
But, oh! the after-years! 

Two voices, like my shadow, haunt 
My way at every step— 

The sighing of the murdered plant, 
The wail of her who wept. 


I crushed a flower, I killed a heart; 
And now, where’er I go, 


With “ heritage 
Whene’er a little flower I meet, 
It bends its head away, 
Shrinks from my sacrilegious feet, 
And crouches to the clay; 


And then it sounds a little moan— 
I heard it in the lane 

That dreadful night so long agone, 
When I was there with Jane. 

But now I never crush a flower, 
Nor pluck one from its stalk, 

And all are safe in field or bower, 
Wherever I may walk. 


Ah! flowers forgive, but hearts do not: 
Human inhuman all are we: 

I don't believe Jane had a thought 
That was not all of love for me; 

And yet I crushed her like the plant, 
With coward doubts about her truth ; 

And since, my only prayer is, grant 
Forgiveness for the sins of youth! 


- 








Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses. a 
e See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.2-Srreet Sort of golden-brown velours, 
with basque-waist and double skirt, trimmed 
with side-pleated flounces headed with a bias strip 
of the material corded with satin, and a narrow 
box-pleated ruffie. Brown velvet round hat. 

Fig. 2.—Sraeet Suit, with polonaise, of myr- 
tle n silk, trimmed with flounces and folds 
of the material. The polonaise has revers of a 
darker shade of silk. Myrtle green velvet hat 
and gauze veil. 

Fig. 8.—SacquE Wrarrer (wit Cot Pa- 
PER Pattern). This wrapper is of gray poplin, 
trimmed with a wide Spanish flounce and black 
velvet bands. It is cut to fit the form in an 
easy, graceful manner without being confined at 
the waist. The pattern is furnished in nine 
sizes, even numbers, from 80 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To take the size, i a tape measure 
entirely around the body, under the arms, across 
the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest, draw- 
ing it rather tightly. No other measure is re- 
quired. If the size is an odd number of inches, 
say 87, send for 38, and take the seams deeper 


in sewing. 
DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 
pocket, sleeve, and cuff. The fronts are cut 
wide and round on the middle from the neck to 
the waist, which is cut hollow, and gives ease 
and grace to the figure. The backs are quite 
narrow, and fitted by a seam in the middle. The 
plain coat sleeve fits the arm rather loosely, and 
is finished with a deep pointed cuff. ‘The neck 
is corded, and finished with a velvet band. ‘The 

kets are sewed on the outside of the wrapper, 
and edged with velvet, The pattern is cut of 
the full length, and can be made with or with- 
out the flounce. The skirt can be cut at the line 
of perforations extending around it, and the 
flounce attached; or the flounce can be sewed 
on at the perforations, as preferred. The bot- 
tom of the flounce is bound ; the top is gathered, 
and headed by velvet three inches wide, which 
is continued from the top of the flounce to the 
neck, an inch on each side of the middle. The 
wrapper is closed with ten velvet buttons. Cut 
the fronts and backs with the longest parts laid 
lengthwise of the goods. In sewing in the 
sleeves, place the longest seam at the notch in the 
back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 

ou while sewing it in. Put the pattern together 
by the notches. ‘The perforations show where 
to baste the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arms, to place the pockets, to sew on the 
flounce, and the size and shape of the under part 
of the. sleeves. The flouance may be cat either 
straight or on the bias, and is three times the 
width of the skirt, measuring from the line of 
perforations, ‘The fronts are to be faced instead 
of hemmed. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. If 
the sleeves are too long or short, add to or take 
from the top and bottom an equal quantity, keep- 
ing the same shape, lLengthen or shorten the 
skirt at the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, full 
length, 9 yards. 

> Sah for flounce, 15 inches deep, 5 yards. 

Quantity, with skirt cut off and flounce at- 
tached, 12 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 8 yards. 

Buttons, 10. 

Fig. 4.—Srrzet Surr of navy blue serge, with 
darker strips woven in, and trimmed with knot- 
ted fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Sourr yor Grau rrom 5 To 7 YEARS 
OLD. Under-skirt of Be and white striped silk, 
trimmed with two bias floances. Blue poplin 
over dress, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
Tucked Swiss muslin chemisette. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


EEE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaTUEDAY, JANUARY 27, 1872. 





= THe ILLUSTRATED EIGHT - PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT furnished gratuitously to 
our readers with this Number of the 
Bazar contains a Novelette of thrilling 
interest, with two engravings, entitled 
“ CoLONEL CLIve’s WIFE ;” a beautiful 
full-page illustration of ‘“ DoLLy Var- 
DEN AT HER LOOKING-GLASs ;” a fine 
engraving, “THE Hour, BUT NOT THE 
Man ;” and other interesting matter. 

6 The Publishers would call atten- 
tion to the series of Literary and Pictorial 
SUPPLEMENTS issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Bazar, and containing brill- 
iant Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the 
most eminent writers of Europe and 
America, with splendid illustrations from 
the pencils of distinguished artists. The 
BazaR, with its tasteful fashions, graphic 
pictures, and sparkling literature, is con- 
fessedly the fullest, as well as the most 
entertaining and practically useful, Fami- 
ly Journal in the country. 





Var” Cut Paper Patterns of the graceful Lady's 
Sacque Wrapper, illustrated on the First Page of 


| this Number, are now ready, and will be sent by 


the Publishers, prepaid, by Masl, on receipt of 
Twenty-five cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 71. 

IGP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Girls and Boys’ Skating Suits, La- 
dies’ Evening and Ball Dresses, Opera Cloaks, 
Patetots, Lingerie, Evening Coiffures, Bonnets, 
Children’s Hats, Glove-Boxes, Work-Bags, Purses, 
Fire-Screens, Watch-Cases, Work-Boxes, Rugs, 
Laundry Books, ett. eb. 





THE FEMININE CHARM. 


E lately read in a contemporaneous 

magazine, with much more to the 
same purport, the following statement : 
“We are still forced to believe that the 
average woman writer, magazinist, poet, 
journalist, lecturer, or what not, is by cer- 
tain evident but remorseless laws of natural 
compensation usually forced to take her 
choice between literary efficiency on the 
one hand, and any high degree of feminine 
grace and charm, as careless people rate 
such things, on the other.” 

There is a great deal of this sort of talk 
abroad in the world, and it is so pre-emi- 
nently false that we should scarcely think 
it worth while to notice it, were it not for 
the harm it is capable of doing in fostering 
any neglect of feminine grace and charm 
which may exist in the beginning with the 
literary woman as with any other woman. 

We warn the youug person, then, who 
loves nature, and is fired by emulation of 
the art with which some poet interprets 
her, who loves human nature, and would 
explore its shadows and take pleasure in 
its gayeties, who loves philosophy and is 
capable of elucidating its mysteries, who 
finds herself possessed of a talent for poli- 
tics or the platform, that there is no re- 
morseless law which forces her to choose 
between literary efficiency and feminine 
charm, or in pursuing her studies, her ac- 
complishments, her work, to diminish an 
iota of her personal care, and that asser- 
tion of the existence of such a law is the 
merest idle rodomontade. We warn her 
that though she study Sanscrit, and all the 
exact sciences, she must have her hair as 
snarly as the fashion is, her dress as pic- 
turesque, and that she may not be lost in 
any Buddha-like abstraction as a student 
till she has first remembered that she is a 
woman. Let her not lay any such flatter- 
ing unction to her soul as that of the re- 
morseless law aforesaid, but remember that 
from SAPPHO down to FANNY BURNEY liter- 
ary efficiency and feminine charm have been 
so frequently combined that the absence of 
the latter where the former existed has been 
a thing to excite remark and reprebension. 
Let her recall, to say nothing of the more 
distant past, the women of her own and of 
the last generation. Were Mrs. HEMANS, 
Miss MITFORD, Mrs. SOUTHEY, Miss LANDON, 
Mrs. SHELLEY, BETTINA VON ARNIM, women 
destitute of any high degree of feminine 
grace and charmf On the contrary, while 
their literary efficiency was at the high-wa- 
ter mark of their sex at the epoch in which 
they lived, their feminine grace and charm 
were in every instance unquestioned. And 
the same might be said of most of their 


compeers. For be it understood that beau- 
ty is the gift to one woman in a universe of 
women, be she the prodigy or be she the 
dunce of her generation; but for the rest 
it is no arbitrary matter, but rather one of 
discipline—discipline of the nature and of 
the body. A woman may have a huge 
nose, a speckled skin, a hump between her 
shoulders, even, and let her manners be gen- 
tle, her voice tuneful, her eye soft, her in- 
stincts kind, and her womanly power is 
complete enough; while of the historical 
women noted for grace and charm and con- 
quest, not one in twenty has been equally 
noted for beauty. Was CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
though no beauty certainly, destitute of fem- 
inine charm’? Is ANNE THACKERAY, who 
takes little alien orphans into her home and 
heart, and makes herself a mother to them f 
Was ALICE Caky? Is ANNA DICKINSON, 
who stands at the head of the lecture lists 
in this country—a circumstance implying 
some literary efficiency? One would hard- 
ly say so who saw her lovely face, with its 
skin ike a tea-rose petal, with ite eyes like 
jewels, and watched her bowl down hearts 
as if they were nine-pins. Is Mrs. HOWE 
destitute of feminine charm, with that clear- 
cut, cameo-like profile of hers, with those 
high-bred manners, with that voice of most 
musical intonation—a woman whom men 
fall before, and by whom they submit to be 
instracted on wonderfully recondite themes, 
as if she were the modern Hypatia, and 
whose baby-talk, for aught we know, was 
Greek? We might go on enumerating for- 
ever, for, being blessed with the acquaint- 
ance of a sufficient number of the literary 
women of the day to be able to strike a fair 
average, we feel qualified to assert that the 
muses are not cultivated by them at the ex- 
pense of the graces, that lofty thoughts and 
studies have only illumined and ennobled 
their faces without robbing them of con- 
tour or of color, while superior intelligence, 
added to the always feminine quality of 
tact, has refined and purified their manners ; 
nor do we see that age, which comes to all, 
though it strip away the soft curve and the 


‘bloom from them as from others, can im- 


pair their womanliness. 

It is only the other day that we were in 
the midst of a cluster of our literary women 
—half a dozen whose names are well known 
and acknowledged— where the charming 
parlors, the perfect dressing where soft lights 
and shades were delicately mingled, the 
sweet ringing voices, the fine and sparkling 
dialogue, made the hour and scene delight- 
fal; and remembering the long-lived super- 
stition that has for so many years burdened 
the woman who dared to lift the pen that be- 
longs to her master, we asked ourselves then 
how long, because MARGARET FULLER was 
near-sighted, and HARRIET MARTINEAU deaf, 
and Madame Dr SrTakx ngly, shall all liter- 
ary women be anathema maranatha? 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Drop of Monep. 


Y DEAR ARTHUR,—I do not remem- 
ber that I have ever mentioned to you 
or to any of my young friends the name 
of my aunt Melissa, whom I so tenderly re- 
member. Of course it is always a little 
strange to gentlemen of your age that gen- 
tlemen of mine should have had still older 
relations. We all know that it must have 
been so, as we know that some day we must 
die, but we do not “ make it real to us,” as 
my aunt Melissa used to say when she was 
speaking of the marriage of some of her 
friends—for my aunt was unmarried, and 
was, indeed, one of those benevolent spin- 
sters who seem to be every body’s aunt. Nor 
was it surprising, for her heart was as ample 
as her person, and all young people turned 
to her as naturally and confidingly as if she 
had been their fairy godmother, as she was 
mine. She was older than my mother, whose 
sister she was, and she was, so to speak, the 
buffer between parental severity and the 
younglings who were its object. She soft- 
ened the shock of collision, and I have often 
thought since those old days of my young 
years that both sides were very glad of that 
kind intermediary. 

It is most natural that I should have been 
thinking of her this Christmas season, as, in- 
deed, I do at all Christmas seasons and hap- 
py holidays, for this was her great festival. 
She told us prodigious legends of Santa 
Claus, and we believed implicitly ; but I re- 
member distinctly that a time came when I 
was sure that Santa Claus was but a syno- 
nym for Melissa, and that his venerable 
beard Wal © ‘ly_a disguise for the graded 
chin of © (85) stmt. I never attributed 
to ber the se) volutes of useful lessons 
which, Wilh Sy name writteen the fly-leaf, 
graced the Oimsimas table; but the tin sol- 
diers whic Sente Claus conveyed to me 
when my years Seemethto indicate a mature 
taste, which was yt 80 Very “ents! tie 
my heart still leaped Te See the 
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bulged the stocking hung by the chimney, 
and the little boxes and devices of every 
kind that opened only to reveal sugar- 
plums—all these I knew to be Aunt Melissa 
as certainly as if her name had been written 
all over them. 

But if her memory is always green when 
the shop windows begin to fill with Christ- 
mas delights, it was peculiarly so this year 
when I was strolling through the streets 
upon my annual holiday tour of inspection, 
and suddenly saw a huge jar hanging at a 
grocer’s door, labeled “Honey from Hybla.” 
That is a kind of advertisement which I 
never investigate. If I see such a label, 
‘Honey from Hybla,” or “Snow from the 
Caucasus,” or “Apples from the Dead Sea 
or the Garden of the Hesperides,” or “ Flow- 
ers from Enna,” or “Imperial Johannisberg 
or Tokay,” or “Gold-dust from Pactolus,” I 
do not foolishly inquire into details; but if 
I am in want of any of those articles, I grate- 
fully pay the price, and thank Heaven for the 
opportunity. ° 

So when I go to dine with my friend His- 
toricus, and in the after-dinner glow of feel- 
ing he takes me to his library and shows me 
among his curious treasures the arrow with 
which William Tell transfixed the apple, or 
the sword of Leonidas from Thermopylae, or 
alittle water from the fountain of Arethusa, 
or the manuscript of the ninth book of the 
lliad, do I look a gift horse in the mouth f 
Do I ask him shrewdly whether Homer could 
write, or if there were any Homer, or wheth- 
er that water might not have been taken pos- 
sibly from the Pool of Bethesda, or how he 
has identified the sword as the former prop- 
erty of Leonidas? Far be such inquisition 
from me! I handle reverently the precious 
relic of the immortal summer day in the 
mountain pass; I dwell with delight upon 
the excellent handwriting of Homer, and 
wish that certain authors whom I might 
name would take the pity of legible chirog- 
raphy upon certain printers whom I know ; 
and I express the hope that in my loiterings 
I shall be able to add to the admirable col- 
lection of my friend the apple which the ar- 
row of Tell pierced. 

I have wandered a little from the honey 
of Hybla and my aunt Melissa, but what I 
was saying was that the ample, rotund jar, 
full of that precious sweet, which hung in 
the grocer’s door, forcibly recalled to me that 
fondly remembered relative. And it was by 
a literal as well asa fanciful associatiom. It 
was not only that my aunt was, as it ~were, 
herself a rounder honey-pot than that I be- 
held, but that in the gentle years to which I 
refer she used to come in upon us children 
at lunch, and observing the dry character of 
that repast, she was very sure to exclaim, 
“Dear darlings! nothing to make it taste 
good! Sister, why not give them all a drop 
of honey with their bread? ’Tia a great 
mollifier”’ My mother had always the most 
excellent reply about youth and health as 
sufficient sauce for any feast; but Aunt Me- 
lissa carried her point with “ Nonsense !’”’ and 
her beneficent hands, dropping sweetness, as 
it were, when she applied the spoon to the 
honey jar, ‘‘mollified” the dry bread of our 
young lives, and gave her memory to the 
tenderest reverence. 

That word mollify was often upon my 
aunt’s lips, and was expressive of her uni- 
versal influence upon domestic affairs. If I 
ever suspected a little trouble between my 
parents, I remarked that it was sure to disap- 
pear when Aunt Melissacame. She mollified 
all the asperities in our happy home—tfor 
even in the happiest such shadows some- 
times fall. And so familiar from her tongue 
was that gentle word that as we grew older 
and perceived it, her nickname in the fami- 
ly became Aunt Molly, and she was known 
by that name much more generally than by 
another. My sister Lucia, who died young, 
was of a poetic turn, and when we other 
children observed her meditating we were 
very apt to say, “ Lucia is making up poetry.” 
But I remember none of her verses. Her 
tendency showed itself rather in listening 
intently to the romantic tales which she 
preferred to hear. But one day, when we 
were all sitting about our good mother, who 
was industriously darning stockings, and 
telling us of the great advantage of being 
good boys and girls, we remarked that Lucia 
was unwontedly still. Presently my mother 
laid down her hand, covered with one of my 
socks, which had evidently seen tremendous 
service, and was patched and scarred like a 
veteran ; and while she held the darning nee- 
dle like a surgeon’s instrument ready for fur- 
ther healing action, she said, gently, “ A 
penny for your thoughts, little Lucia ” And 
the little girl smiled as she answered, “I 
was thinking, mamma, that Aunt Molly is 
the drop of honey in our house.” 

She was that; and if little Lucia had been 
a full-grown poet, how could she have praised 
Aunt Melissa more gracefully? It was not, 
indeed, praise, if praise be not truth—a ques- 

‘op upon which we will not now enter ; but 


sone | the ii Me girl said what every body felt; and 
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the subject of cherries, instantly answered, 
‘“‘ So abe is: she is a great big honey heart.” 

As I saw the jar labeled “Honey from 
Hybla’ hanging in the grocer’s door, and 
loitered along lost in grateful memories of 
Aunt Molly, I met young Mercutio, that 
gallant gentleman, who bowed respectfully, 
lifting his hat—and I wish that all our fel- 
low-paasengers had the same pretty courte- 
sy—and he said to me, ‘“‘A happy New-Year 
to Mr. Bachelor! and what of all things in 
the world can I send you to show my love?” 
"Twas a neat speech, I say, and J answered 
as I felt—“ A drop of honey!” But when 
he said that he would send it round before 
sunset, I begged him to take no trouble, for 
he had already given it to me. “ Already?’ 
he asked; and I answered, “ Already ; for your 
kind greeting of an old gentleman is a drop 
of honey to him.” 

You see how cheap precious gifts are at 
this season, my dear boy, but it does not 
seem to be fully understood. When I had 
gone a little farther I met Paul, who, I sus- 
pect, is fonder of the club, and of going out 
and of coming late, than Virginia altogether 
likes. Yet he never grumbles at the domes- 
tic bills: the home is beautifully furnished ; 
she has as neat a clarence as you can see in 
the Park; and his little dinners are such as 
we all like to be invited to eat. He stopped 
me, and kindly said, ‘“‘ Now, Mr. Bachelor, I 
know that you are a man of taste: what do 
you think of these?” He showed me a su- 
perb emerald necklace and bracelet, which 
he said would be’ very beautiful upon Vir- 
ginia. I did not deny it. I told him that 
she adorned all beautiful things. ‘And they 
cost more than a song,” he said, gayly. But 
- I told him that the New-Year’s gift which 
Virginia would prize more than any thing he 
could give her would not cost a penny. 

He stared in amazement, and asked, with 
great curiosity, to know what I meant, and 
what valuable gift he could offer to his wife 
that should cost nothing. I said that she 
would rather have a drop of honey than any 
thing else in the world. “Honey f honey f” 
said he, bewildered. “Yes, my dear Paul, 
a little more care upon your part to show 
how truly you love Virginia, a little sacri- 
fice of your own tastes and pleasures to 
gratify her, a little of the old courtesy, of 
the old devotion, that made the story of 
your early loves so romantic, would be the 
drop of honey that would sweeten her whole 
life—and yours too.” He listened with an 
amused air, which changed slowly to seri- 
ousneas. ‘Mr. Bachelor, you are right. I 
see that I can not buy her happiness at a 
shop. I will be the old Paul, and that will 
make her once more the young Virginia. 
God bless you, dear old friend!’ But I an- 
swered him that it was not I who deserved 
his blessing, but my dear aunt Molly. 
“Then God bless the whole Bachelor fam- 
ily?’ said he. “Amen,” answered I; but 
rather ruefully, as I remembered the happy 
home to which he wae hastening to make 
it happier, while I went slowly on to my 
solitary quarters. 

Yet even into my holiday plate, as it were, 
my aunt Molly had dropped honey. The 
pleasure of my day was the memory of that 
endless kindness and thoughtful sympathy. 
If you plant mignonette and roses in your 
garden, the fragrance will blow far beyond 
your wall, and sweeten the air for those 
whom you do not know. Yes; and when 
you have gone, my boy, those flowers will 
still bloom and renew their beauty, and per- 
fume the air for those who will never know 
who planted such springs of sweetness for 
their delight. And so if I speak a kindlier 
word to the old man who brings my morning 
paper; if I say good-morrow cheerfully to 
the maid in flapping shoes who sweeps my 
‘ entry; if Paul, because of my little hint, 
gives Virginia the happiest day she has 
known for many a New-Year—they will all 
rejoice, and they too, in turn, will be kinder 
and gentler to every body whom they meet; 
but they will not know that the generous 
heart of my aunt Melissa, whose name they 
never heard, is the drop of honey that has 
sweetened all their cups. My dear Arthur, 
can there be any more signal proof of fine 
manners upon the road than to carry a little 
honey for our fellow-passengers f 

Your fellow-traveler, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BACQUE WRAPPERS. 


A SIMPLY shaped sacque wrapper, like that 
illustrated on our first page (and of which a 
cut paper pattern is prepared), is the most com- 
fortable negligee for morning wear. It is merely 
a loose sacque, the fronts without darts, but sloped 
toward the waist to prevent clumsy fullness, and 
the backs snugly fitted by a seam down the mid- 
die. The pattern will be found to have the 
short high shoulder seams now in vogue, and 

-fitting coat sleeves hollowed at the arm- 
hole like those tailors cut for gentlemen’s coats. 
The skirt pattern extends the full length under 
the flounce ; but many ladies object to the weight 
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TMARPER'S BAZAR. 


of this, and use the Spanish flounce, which is 
far more economical. To do this the skirt is 
cut off at the knee, and finished to the proper 
length with a wide, scantily pleated or gathered 
flounce. At this season pressed flannel is the 
favorite material for this robe de chambre. It 
is prettiest in blocks of clear blue with white, or 
in broken plaids of black and white, or purple 
with white. The ruffles are pinked out on the 
edges in saw-teeth or in notched scallops, or 
else they are faced an inch wide with bias silk 
of the color prevailing in the plaid. A thick 
ruche of the flannel surrounds the neck and 
wrists, or else a collar, cuffs, and pockets of 
black velvet add much to the beauty of the gar- 
ment. Dark merino, empress cloth, aud de 
laine are made in this fashion, and trimmed with 
bias silk or velvet in the manner shown in the 
illustration. They are usually lined throughout 
with soft paper muslin. 


CALICO AND CAMBRIC DRESSES. © 


This sacque wrapper is also a good model for 
the calico dresses that ladies wear while per- 
forming their domestic duties, the daily visits to 
the kitchen, superintendence of the pantry, and 
the brushing and dusting that fall to the lot of 
most housewives. ‘The low-priced American 
priots, in narrow stripes or small figures of 
clear color vith white, make neat-looking sacque 
wrappers. kor wrappers of washing goods, even 
of the plainest fabric, we commend the Spanish 
flounce without the skirt extension under it, as 
it is difficult to iron the sloped edge of the skirt 
so that it will retain its shape. This flounce 
may be either straight or bias; in striped goods 
the bias flounce is most effective, but care should 
be taken to cat it exactly bias, or it will not 
look well after being washed. Put a three-inch 
hem on the lower edge, a very narrow one on 
the upper, gather it (without a cord) an inch 
from the top, and stitch on the edge of the skirt 
with a machine. 

For fine cambrics and percales in stripes of 
blue, green, or brown with white, and the dot- 
ted linen lawns that will soon be on hand for 
the spring, this is the best pattern. Add a pretty 
little over-skirt, not too long, made with two 
straight back breadths, a single width rounded 
for an apron in front, and a double ruffle on the 
edge, and wear with Russia leather belt and 
chatelaine, or a ribbed silk belt fastened by a 
jet or tortoise-shell buckle, and the wrapper is 
transformed into a very attractive and home-like 
dress. 

COIFFURES. 


Although the stuffed chignons, the ‘‘ topsies,” 
and ‘‘ rats” are abandoned, thus seeming to di- 
minish the size of the coiffures, many ‘‘ addition- 
al” tresses are still necessary for fashionable coif- 
fures. Thick, soft braids of three tresses are the 
conspicuous feature in hair-dressing this winter. 
They are plaited smoothly, and in the daytime 
are coiled about the head, lying closely to it, 
and showing much of its natural contour. The 
lady’s own hair is combed ee the nape of 
the neck, and formed in a long roll (called a 
French or a Greek twist), that sits ly to 
the back of her head. If her hair is not thick 
enough to make a handsome roll, it must be 
brushed over a oe Then the braid is coiled 
twice around this roll in “‘three-plaits,” or is twist- 
ed like a If the braid comes quite far 
forward in the lightly waved front hair, this will 
be sufficient for plain dressing; if not, a erown 
braid is over the top of the head, and the 
front hair is rolled en Pompadotr, or else water 
frizzes fall on the forehead from beneath the 
crown plait: the latter fashion is especially pe 
ty for blonde hair. More dressy coiffures have 
ohe or sometimes two long plaits hanging from 
beneath thechignon. A single long natural curl 
hangs on the left side, and a group of four curls 
is pendent with the braids. Finger puffs amidst 
the back braids and on top are still worn. 

Instead of small braids mounted over topsies, 
the most useful braids for the present fashion 
are those of short hair mounted on three long 
points, with a covering of long hair over them. 
Two of these braids of three points mounted to- 
gether are what most ladies purchase. They 
braid smoothly, look ve 
too small at the lower end, and cost about $30 ; 
if made altogether of long hair, they would be very 
heavy, would not look thick when braided, as the 
hair mats together, and would cost probably $60. 
The braids ought to be combed out every day, 
as otherwise the hair becomes matted together, 
and is soon spoiled. Crown braids are short, and 
are made altogether of short hair. Ladies who 
have very little hair twist it up in a knot behind, 
or else divide it down the middle, and plait a 
crown braid, covering the back with a chignon. 
The fashionable chignon is soft, light, and loose, 
made of a double braid mounted on points, with 
a long French twist tied in between, and is worn 
without a net. It costs $25 or $30. The 
wearer's hair needs no dressing, as it is put 
plainly out of sight, and this preserves it. This 
plan is also sorted to by many ladies who are 
suffering from diseased hair, caused by wearing 
heating topsies, heavy chignons, jute, and other 
imitations of hair. 

Water frizzes of blonde hair to wear above the 
forehead cost $10. They are warranted to curl 
by merely dipping them in water and shaking 
them dry. A single long curl is again worn 
hanging from behind the left ear. A natural 
curl of this kind, requiring only water and not 
heat to dress it, costs $12. Young ladies wear a 
cluster of three or four long curls dropping back- 
ward from the a of the head, where they are 
fastened by a band of bright ribbon or velvet. 

Gray hair, as we have said before, is so much 
admired that hair-dyes and false fronts have 
gone out of use, and huge old-time caps are su- 
perseded by small and tasteful ones of thinnest 
fabric, meant to display instead of conceal the 
‘‘crown of glory ;” indeed, many old ladies have 
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abjured caps altogether, and wear their own sil- 
very hair in soft pufis bordering the face, while 
the back has a puffed or braided chignon. La- 
dies who have grown gray while still young 
wear the Pompadour roll, surmounted by a 
crown braid, with a French twist and coil be- 
hind. White hair is far more expensive than any 
other color, some of it of very fine quality and 
great length costing as high as $500 an ounce. 
Iron gray hair is sold by the inch, a braid 
twenty-eight inches long being $28 an ounce; 
white hair—gray hair that has grown white on 
the wearer, not bleached white by chemicals— 
costs double as much, and often more. Blonde 
hair is fifty per cent. higher than dark hair. 

Hair-dressers charge usually from $1 to $2 for 
dressing a lady’s hair at her residence; $5 is 
asked for dressing a bride’s hair; on extra occa- 
sions, such as New-Year’s Day, $8 is the price, 
and ladies were this year compelled to get up at 
four o'clock in the morning, in order to secure 
the services of their favorite coiffeur. There are 
hair-dressers who take the entire care of a lady’s 
hair, dressing it daily, and keeping it in order all 
the year, for about $10 a month. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dumes Dirpen; and VirFo.LKT; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARrno_p, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Lorp & Tar.Lor; and Dissres. 
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PERSONAL. 


A son of Prime Minister GLapstone is about 
to marry a daughter of Mr. Samcuzn MORLEY, 
M.P., a wealthy manufacturer of lace, stock- 
ings, and things of that nature, and the owner 
of a great wholesale house in London. He is 
in lace and stockings what A. T. Stewart is 
here in dry-goods generally. He is the leader 
of the Non-conformist party, and although nar- 
row-minded and pompous, has méncy and in- 
fluence, and has to be taken into consideration 
in every calculation of chances in English pol- 


cs. 

—Mrs. Jean Lanver bas landed in Washing- 
ton as a permanent resident. Bought a house 
on Capitol Hill. Sold out at Lynn. 

—Governor WaLKER, of Virginia, is a notable 
instance of the “ divinity that shapes our ends.”’ 
In 1865 he was practic g law in Chicago, and 
casually goi Virginia on legal business, 
found, after a few days In Norfolk, that a trou- 
blesome catarrh had disappeared. He returned 
to Chicago, but was again beset by his old mal- 
ady, and on that account returned to Virginia, 
and in less than five years became its Governor. 

—WENDELL IPs, in reply to the~Free 
Religionista, who assert that Buddhism is equal 
to Christianity, curtly says: ‘‘To all this the 
answer is, India—past and present. The Asiat- 
ic civilization has failed from no lack of intel- 
lectual vigor or development. The force want- 
ing was a spiritual one. Body and brain, with- 
out soul, Asia rotted away. From Conrucivus 
to Cicero there is light enough, but no heat.” 

—There is a rumor floating that le Grand 
Monarque, Louis NaPpoLEon, has purchased the 
mansion of Le GRanp Looxwoop, at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and will invade Connecticut, un- 
lees {in the many complications with which 
France is now seething he should sce a possible 
chance of again assuming the sceptre. Mr. 
Lockwoop's country-seat is one of the most 
spacious and perfectly appointed on this side 

6 Atlantic. 

—Dr. Isaac BarTieTt, of Hope, Maine, is 
conspicuous for a love of the lacteal fluid. The 
doctor is sixty years of weighs 200 pounds, 
and never tasted meat. He even disdains the 
cheerful woodcock. Thrice a day demands he 
bread and milk. 

—A fine understanding and friendship are said 
to exist between Mr. GREELEY and Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN, of the World. Tho opposed in 

litics, they are in their social intercourse on 

rms of intimacy. On Sundays the grand old 
chief of the ne enjovs the hospitality of 
his polished foe of the World, at his house in 
Seventh Avenue, and Miss CHAMBERLAIN and 
the Misses GREBLEY are on the most delightful 
terms with each other. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
concededly one of the strongest men in the edi- 
torial profession of the country. He has the 
power to write better about more things, at 
shorter notice, and in more scholarl oo 
than most of the ‘“‘leader’? men on the New 
York press. 

—The Rev. T. DE Witt Tatmange, who is 
pose now one of the brightest stars in the relig- 

ous firmament of Brooklyn, has tallied thirty- 
elght on life’a score, and was born in Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. While in the University 
of New York he was of no high account, save 
at commencements, and then the old Tat- 
MADGE came finely out. In his own ‘Taber- 
nacle’’ he is one of the most dramatic of domi- 
nies. At the same time, he is industrious with 
the pen, and clever in every way. His style is 
Talmadgey in the extreme, as H. W. B.’s is 
Beechery. Yet he wields great power, and is 
doing a great work. 

—TENNYSON is said to be more popular than 
ever enone his old friends. He plain as & 
Quaker in his garb, blunt but cordial in speech, 
and full of humor and good stories. When he 
comes up to London the wags hold high and 
strong festivity. 

—ParEPa-Rosa, the most pinguid and fasci- 
nating of singers who sing in American, touched 
the sensibilities of ALExIs to such an extent, in 
Buffalo, that the young man went to his trunks 
and took therefrom a beautiful bracelet, which 
he presented to that copious vocalist. 

—It is reported that Mr. J. Youne 8cammon, 
alike eminent in Chicago and the West for his 
opaiene his legal ability, and his Swedenbor- 
g 


: ism, nee Pe ert in connection ve 
other gentlemen, the o Republican, whic 
is to ve placed under the editorial management 
of Mr. SypNEY Howarp Gary, formerly managing 
editor of the New York Jribune, and subsequent- 
ly of the Tribune of Chicago. 

—Mrs. AULICE, who is soon to become a pe 
of the government as the much better half of 
the Secretary of the Navy, is described by ‘‘ Miss 
Grundy,”’ of the World, as a very striking-look- 
ing woman, and one of the few who have a style 

eculilar to themselves, and who know how to 
ress in accordance with it. For instance, she 
dares to appear wearing her own hair simply 
caught up in a loose nct. Her hair is prema- 
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turely gray—so gray that it looks as if it had 
been profusely powdered. Her head ts fincly 


shaped, and shows ite symmetry when her hair 
is arranged with a simplicity which would be 
too severe a test for most women to dare. <An- 
other beauty Mrs. Aulick to a remark- 
atie degree—her neck and shoulders are perfect 
in form and coloring, and appeared to great ad- 
vantage rising from the dress of rich black silk 
she wore at the reception. 

—JEAN INGELOW, who is now forty-one years 
old, is the daughter of a country banker, and 
in money-matters is nicely prey ded for. She 
lives in great retirement, and her quiet London 
life is one of devoted purity and abounding char- 
ity. Most of the proceeds of her books is de- 
voted to benevolent uses. The London publish- 
ers give an annual “copyright dinner’’ to their 
authors. Miss INGELow gives thrice a week 
what she calls her copvright dinner, at which 
the guests are the poor and the discharged con- 
valescents from hospitals, who have not yet 
found employment. 

—Williams College has a fearful account to 
settle by-and-by. is to her influence that so 
maoy journalista have been thrust under the 
pup ec nose. If it had not been for Williams 

is College we should have failed, perhaps, of 
server 
HENRY M. Fig pb, of the Examiner ; Mr. PERRY 
of the Home Jowrnal ; Cuxster P. Dewry, of 
the Commercial ; WinL1AM CULLEN BrrYant, of 
the Fost and poetry; Davin W. Jupp, of the 
Rural New Yorker and Legislature; and of a 
great mob of newspaper men who infest the 
chief cities of the land. Wms. his College has 
much to answer for. You should have heard 
how they ‘carried on’’ at Delmonico’s! 

—Baron LIEBIG was bec euty interviewed by 
oue of the investigators of the New York Tribune, 
who found the old agriculturer taking a nap. 
After waking up, the two ignited cigars, and 
the baron revealed a portion of what he knew 
about crops and things. He gaid there was “not 

ublished a single goed eqn ae Paper in all 
rmany.’’ He thinks when farming is better 
understood the crops will be easily trebled or 
uadrupled. The baron kept on talking until 
the cigars gave out, when i correspondent 
gracefully retired. There wag no object in re- 
maining longer. 

—OfGencral E. O.C. Orb, the new commander 
of the Military Department of the Platte, this 
anecdote is told: When he was a captain his 
first sergeant, LyNcH, was severely wounded by 
being shot through both thighs In. an action 
with the Indians, and was unable to move. OrpD 
picked him up, elang him on his back, and car- 
ried him out of the way, though in doing so he 
was exposed to many murderous shotg by ex- 


pert marksmen. ; 
—The present number of pace and prin- 
cesses in Europe is, all told, two hundred and 


two persons. 

—Bishop Barter, of New Jersey, has taken 
extreme ground on the temperance question. In 
a recent address before the Catholic Total Ab- 
etinence Union of that State he said that he had 
*‘ ordered the clergy to refuse Christian burial to 
those who die from the effects of liquor, as well 
as to those who sell it to drunkards.’’ He “ 
that formerly in the wine-drinking countries in 
Europe it was a rare thing to see men under the 
influence of liquor, but that now it is very com- 
mon, especially in the large cities. He remarks: 
‘ When I was in Paris last ear, at the outbreak 
of the late miserable war between France and 
Germany, the streets were filled with drunken 
soldiers. In England, Scotland, and Ireland it 
is terrible.’”” He has no confidence in prohibit- 
ory laws, and states that ‘‘in Scotland, where all 
places of recreation and all taverns are strictly 
closed on Sunday, there is more drunkenness on 
that day, owing to their laying in a large stock 
on Saturday, than on all the other days of the 
week put togcther.’” He would contend against 
the vice by the influence of moral suasion and 
religious opinion. 

—The reasou of Miss BentHa GEROLT’s inten- 
tion to take the last veil is said to be a heart dis- 
appointment. She loved, and was beloved by, 
a handsome young Prussian, formerly Prussian 
Secretary of Legation—the same man who fought 
a bloodless ducl with one of our ministers— 
LawREnce, of Central America. He is a Cath- 
Olic, she a Protestant. Religious points were 
raised by fond parents and clerical dignitaries, 
and the lover was returned to his native Prussia. 
But even yet a wedding may come out of it. 
Baron GEROLT was indebted for his position to 
the friendship of Humpo.ptT, who met him in 
Sonth America, and subsequently asked the 
King of Prussia to send him here as minister. 
It is supposed that GEROLT, who is not a very 
great man nor eminent as a diplomatist, was 
much under the influence of Senator SUMNER 
and a few other strong minds of Washington. 

—Senator CHANDLER did a fatherly thing when 
he gave his daughter a house worth $40,000 as a 
wedding gift on her marriage with young Con- 
gressman Hate. The young lady from the very 
outset thought him ‘‘a Has fellow well met.” 

—Mr. James RussELL LOwRLL has invented 
a new beatitude: ‘‘ Blessed are they who have 
nothi to say, and who can not be persuaded 
to say it. 

—Between the AsHLEY and the WILLIAMS 
families, who reside in Georgia, an ancient feud 
exists, which culminated lately in‘ one of the 
ASHLEYs accosting two of the WILLIAMSES with 
his little pistol. Near them resides another 
mild citizen who was recently put in seclusion 
for having unnecessarily fanned his wife with a 

ker. 

Pe ~The Russian prince is having a jolly time 
with those wild poopie whom atern necessity 
compels to live in the West. They seem to 
have been ‘‘ putting him through’’ at a frightful 
pace. A disgusted poet says: 
‘In the mind of the Grand Duke Atgxrs 
There is a question that vey mach vexes, 


Of the toadies e | 
Who are boring this Grand Duke Arexi.” 

—Mrsa. Joaquin MILER, wife of that Sierra 
poet, has joined the platoon of lady lecturers, 
and made her début in Portland, regon, in a 
lecture entitled ‘‘ Behold the Woman! 

—Dr. BaLMANNO, 8 London surgeon, has suc- 
cessfully applied the magic lantern to the study 
of diseases of the skin. A t t photo- 
graph of the skin is taken, and then placed in a 
map lantern. A strong hydro-oxygen light 
casts the picture, enlarged, on a white sheet, 
and in this way the smallest details are brought 
out with astonishing minuteness,. 
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New Styles of Hair- 
Dressing, Figs. 1-5. 


Figs. 1-38. — Hark wITH 
BRAIDED CoroNnAL. Part 
the waved front hair in the 
middle, and divide each half 
fnto two parts. Comb up 
each lower part, join it with 
the back hair, and curl the 
two together. Crimp the up- 
per part of the front hair 
slightly, comb it down on the 
forehead, and fasten it on the 
back hair as shown by Fig. 3, 
which illustrates the manner 
of arranging the hair. The 
ends of this may also be curl- 
ed. Seton abraid in the form 
of a coronal, and conceal 
the end of it under the lower 
front hair, which is combed 
up. At the back of the cor- 
onal fasten a second longer 
braid, draw the end through 
underneath the upper front. 
hair as shown by Fig. 3,. and 
coil it in the neck in the form 
ofacrown. Finally, arrange 
the back hair in curls (see 
Fig. 2). 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Hatr WITH 
CruweED CHIGNON AND 
Bratps. Divide each half 
of the front hair, which is 
parted in the middle, into 


Fig. 5. 


HAIR 





—MANNER OF ARRANGING 
with BRAIDED CORONAL. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2. } 





of black marten fur. The very bouffant 
over-skirt is trimmed on the bottom with 
wide black lace and a strip of fur. ‘The 
basque-waist, which is lined with flannel, 
is trimmed to correspond with the over- 
skirt. Black velvet bonnet, with’ roses, 
feathers, and lace veil. 
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Fig. 2.—Hartr with Braipep 
CoRONAL.—SIDE. 


[See Figs. 1 and 3. ] 
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Black Silk Dress, with 
Gray Cloth Mantle. 


See illustration on page 61. 


THE skirt is trimmed with 
a wide kilt-pleated flounce, 
and the over-skirt with two 
narrow kilt-pleated ruffles and 
a fold of ‘silk. The mantle is 
trimmed with gray twisted silk 
fringe and with a narrow pas- 
sementerie border of the same 
color. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with yellow roses and 
tulle strings. 


Square Shawl worn as a 
Mantelet. 
See illustration on page 61. 


Tuts mantelet, which is es- 
pecially adapted to theatre or 
opera toilettes, is made of a 
square shawl of heavy plaid 
silk. To arrange the mantelet 
lay the shaw] in a straight fold, 
so that the lower half extends 

_ten inches bevond the upper 
half. Drape the shawl in the 


middle of the back, from the up- 
per to the under edge, in close 
pleats, and tie these together 
with a ribbon or cord. Cover 
the layer of pleats on the outside 
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Fig. 4.—Harr witH Crimrep CuIGNon AND BRAIDs. 


Fig. 1.—Harr with Bramep CoronaL.—FRont. 





[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


two parts. Crimp the two upper 
parts, and arrange them so that 
they rest on the forehead. Comb 
up the lower parts of the front hair 
(see Fig. 4). Arrange the crimped 
back hair in a chignon as shown 
by the illustration. The three- 
strand braid is set on as shown by 
Fig. 5. 


Lady’s Visiting Toilette. 

Tus elegant toilette has a demi- 
trained skirt of deep blue faille, 
trimmed with a band of velvet of 
a deeper shade of blue surmount- 
ing a frill of wide Malines lace, 
set on so as to simulate an over- 
skirt, and finished with blue velvet 
bows edged with lace. Mantelet 
of blue velvet, edged with Malines 
lace, a bow of which is set in the 
back and a frill over the pleats 
behind, to simulate, a postilion 
basque. A three-cornered ker- 
chief of Malines lace. is worn on 
the neck. Bonnet of blue velvet, 
trimmed with Malines lace and a 
curled white ostrich feather. 


Walking Suit with Fur 
Trimming, 
See illustration on page 61. 

Tis suit with double skirt is 
of olive green cloth. ‘The sleeve- 
less jacket and muff are of brown 
velvet. . The under-skirt is trim- 
med with two wide side-pleated 
ruffles turned downward, and two 
narrow ruffles turned upward; the 
seams made by setting on the ruf- 
fles are covered with strips of sil- 
ver-fox. The over-skirt, sleeves, 
jacket, and muff are trimmed with 
similar strips, ‘The jacket, which 
is cut from Figs. 12-14, No. I1I., 
Supplement to Harpers Bazar, 
No. 51, Vol. IV., is wadded and 
lined with silk. Black beaver hat, 
trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 


Walking Suit with Fur 
and Lace Trimming. 
See illustration on page 61. 
Tus suit, with double skirt and 
basque-waist, is made of black 
gros grain. ‘The skirt is trimmed 
with a wide kilt-pleated flounce of 
the material and with two strips 
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Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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LADY'S VISITING TOILETTE. 











Fig. 5.—Hair with CrotPpep CHIGNON AND 
Braips.—Backx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


with a bow, and to the under side sew a belt, 
which is closed in front.. Finally, form arm- 
holes as shown by the illustration, and bind 
these with silk a quarter of an inch wide. 
Dress of leaf brown poplin, trimmed with 
kilt-pleated ruffles and folds of the material. 


Steel Blue Silk Dress, with Black 
Velvet Mantelet. . 
See illustration on page 61. 

A GATHERED flounce is sewed to the skirt, 
and above the flounce are two kilt-pleated 
ruffles turned upward and a fold of the ma- 
terial. _The over-skirt is trimmed with a 
wide ruffle turned downward and a narrow 
ruffle turned upward ; a fold covers the seam 
made by sewing on both ruffles. Black velvet 
mantelet, lined with silk, and trimmed with 
tassels, a passementerie agrafe, and braid. 
Black velvet “hat, trimmed with feathers, 
gros grain ribbon, and black gauze veil, 





THE POCKET-HANDKER- 
CHIEF. 

EFORE and since those days when 

Venice was ali august state, with ma- 
jestic doge and senators, dispatching the 
valiant Moor in hot haste from their mid- 
night sitting to guard Cyprus ‘gainst the 
Turk, the pocket-handkerchief has figured 
curiously in the romance of life, which.may 
be broadl¥ divided: intomtwor conditions— 
Smiles and Tears. Since it is an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of the latter, and, in 
one way or another, associated with the for- 
mer, we see what peculiar advantages our 
little square companion for life possesses tor 
knowing and sympathizing with our hopes 
and fears, our joys and sorrows... For lovers, 
it forms a pretty cambric toy in much re- 
pute; alternately a whip, a snowy projectile, 
a tantalizing screen, during the preliminary 
light skirmishing of flirtation ; while for ab- 
sent or parted hearts: it can be a speaking 
record, an inviolable gage, a touching re- 
membrance. 

The Chinese are said to dispense with 
this interesting and useful institution of the 
pocket, carrying instead a bundle. of tiny 
sheets of fragile paper, something like the 
leaves of our cigarette-books. How on earth 
the Celestials of the flowery land manage 
with so poor an equivalent it is difficult to 
imagine, and the want, unless it has been 
supplied by the latest imported fashions of 
Europe, reflects severely on the Mongol 
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Tatars’ boasted civilization. 
But whether or no they use 
lawn or.tissue, their poets and 
novelists paint the mouse-col- 
ored, tea-imbibing people as 
any thing bnt. devoid of the 
grand passions and tender 
sentiments which throw capti- 
vating tints and glamour over 
the stage-strutting of poor hu- 
manity. 

Associated with our earli- 
est remembrances of fiction, 
is the pocket - handkerchief. 
We tremble with fearful ex- 
pectation while sister Anne 
waves the white, fluttering sig- 
nal from the tower’s summit 
for her brothers to speed on 
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WaLkine Suit witu For ‘Trooons. 


and save enraged Blue-beard’s wife from sudden execution and 
the mortuary horrors of that weird chamber, the silent mystery 
of which had proved too strong for the lady’s curiosity. In the 
legends of Fairy-land the handkerchief, endowed with magic 
virtues, passes from beneficent godmothers to favored golden- 
haired princesses of dazzling beauty, and wins for them lovers, 
wealthy, handsome, and 
courageous; or in won- 
drous tales of ocean dis- 
aster brings timely succor 
to castaways on rafts or 
surf-beaten rocks, 

As years pass to the 
witching period of ‘‘sweet 
seventeen” the handker- 
chief for Miss Rosa’s first 
ball forms an object of 
lively interest. Blooming 
maidenhood strives for 
the most diminutive cen- 
tre of tenderest cambric 
and the widest edge of 
mazy lace, adorned with 
the most arabesque of in- 
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itials or tortuous monogram. Final touches of that momentous 
toilette bestowed, what serious pondering of the pretty brow over 
the fragrant essence to be lavished on the snowy transparency, 
and waft seductive odors to the golden vouth whom Rosa conjures 
up in Shadow-land! 

As we rarely suffer our faithful inhabitant of the pocket to fall 
into strange hands without a name, initials, or some familiar 
sign of ownership, fiction often revels in the knitting or unravel- 
ing of tangled skeins through its medium, But the acme of 
tragedy in which it plays a part, a silent, and therefore doubly 
dangerous witness, is in the drama of ‘*‘ Othello.” We learn that 
this ever-memorable handkerchief was a small one, from Othello’s 
exclamation, ‘* Your napkin is too little;” that it was curiously 
embroidered, for Emilia says, *‘ I'l have the work ta’en out, and 
give it Iago ;” that it was ** spotted with strawberries,’’ and pos- 
sessed something of the power of an amulet, 

Again, who has not gazed on the beauteous, pleading face of 
the girl in Millais’s ‘*‘ Huguenots,” soliciting to bind the saving 
badge on her doomed lover's arm? What a miraculous power 
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Brack Sirk Dress, with Gray CLoTH MANTLE. 


that pretty square of cambric possessed to screen a 
treasured life, linked spiritually with hers forever, from ‘ 
the bloody hands of bigotry! Perhaps that handker- 
chief was wept and prayed over when the grim trage- 
dy had been enacted; perhaps worn against a sorrow- 
laden breast in calm cloister life—outwardly calm, but 
enveloping souls burning with vivid memories of days 
when the banished world was a garden of the Hesper- 
ides.. Millais’s speaking pictures always make us wish 
they were illustrations to tender, moving histories of 
his heroes and heroines, . We want to know whether 
the ‘** Black Brunswicker” returned scatheless to his 
lady-love after the ‘‘ amantium irs” of that terrible 
parting night of the Brussels ball, or the ‘* Concealed 
Royalist” won at last the earnest, angelic Puritan, 
who, like a Sister of Mercy, sustains the famishing, 
long-locked enemy of her father’s house. 

Novels of Richardson’s era, when ‘the odious prac- 
tice of dueling still obtained, contained harrowing 
episodes of unlucky heroes fallen in ‘defense of fair, 
spotless heroines, foully slandered by sinister dead- 
shots.’ A gore-stained handkerchief reaches the hands 
of these pale, weeping maidens, nipping them as frost 
the lilies; but, so consolatory is fiction, merely pre- 
ceding the resurrectioned loved oné—an author's mir- 
acle to bring the three-volumed, or, in those giant 
days, six or nine volumed romance to a happy issue. 
Not always, though, in fuct or fiction, does the en- 
sanguined cambric carry a false alarm from the battle- 
field, or the murderous ground where twelve paces or 
a sword’s length divide two destructive bipeds. It 
would be well if every loving woman's fears could be 
as happily dispersed as Rosalind’s, when her assumed 
man’s part breaks down wofully as Oliver produces 
her loyer’s encrimsoned handkerchief. 

Many.a gore-stained. handkerchief has come. from 
the battle-field, truly telling of a cherished life de- 
stroyed : long to be preserved with tenderest relics’ by. 
doting mother or sad-eyed: maiden. But with duel- 
ing the handkerchief has still more terrible associa- 
tions than bearing bloody tidings to a lover. There 
are the brief horrors of encounters where it drops as 
the signal to fire, when the supposed nice honor of 
gentlemen is better esteemed than the precepts of 
Christianity. 

In warfare of the olden time, attached to the her- 
ald’s spear-point, it passed between hostile camps— 
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now fluttering over tbe 
proud, boastful terms of 
victory, anon waved de- 
jectedly by the vanquished, 
in token of hopeless defeat. 
When, amidst the cannons’ 
deafening roar, upon the 
crumbling, reeling walls of 
Sedan, canopied in sulphur- 
ous smoke, the lite white 
messenger for parley was 
waved aloft to stay the de- 
stroying hail of shot and 
shell, the dread clamor and 
denseness of ‘‘ red battle” 
stifled for a while only its 
tiny peace petition. So in 
war our miniature white 
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WALKING Suit with Fur anp Lace TRIMMING. 


banner often comes as a dove of reconciliation, or ensts over the 
envoy a sacred shield no true knight dreams or dares to affront. 
Truly its uses are various as the colors of life itself, which, till the 
dread scenes of mutual slaughter broke stormily on the long fair 
summer days of August, 1870, we all thought progressing to a period 
ofuniversal concord, Yet, amidst the blood torrents and devastation 
of stricken France, 
it has had a merciful 
mission, staying the 
red torrent of many a 
poor fellow’s life from 
staining the trampled 
earth, or soothing the 
agonized brow of 
the wounded, in the 
hands of those mer- 
cifal Sisters, the guar- 
dian angels of suffer- 
ing, who make the 
noble protest of hu- 
manity against the 
cruelty, blindness, 
and ambition of man. 
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CROWNED. 


Aux, Lotty, Lotty! that laughing mien, 

While mockingly crowning your sister queen 
With crown whose rubies are berries bright: 
Mistletoe, opal and pearly white ; 

Winter cherry, carbuncle red, 

And Christmas breath o’er each leaflet shed— 
A frosted silver of nacreous sheen 

Blooming the ivy and holly green; 

Emerald green for my queenlet’s crown, 

To nestle ‘mid clusters of long Jocks brown. 
But where are the dlamonds—royalist gems, 
Sapphires—forget-me-nots plucked from their stems? 


No need, no need of more jewels rare 

To nestle and hide in my darling’s hair, 

For her eyes now are sapphires—brightest of blue, 
Again there’s the amethyst's tenderest hue. 
Beaming in love when their softened light plays, 
There’s a flash of the chrysolite’s crystalline rays; 
While now, lit with merriment, diamond dies, 

Lost in the light of her love-stirring eyes. 


The crown was merrily, mockingly placed, 

But a fairer brow wreath never graced— 
Wreath of winter's unfading green: 

I the subject and she my queen; 

She rules me readily, knows her might, 

And humbles me home with one flash of light. 
Queen for life, I her snbject—slave 

From these days of youth to an ancient's grave. 
But though now I yield, I a talisman hold 

That shall fetter her yet—'tis a ring of gold! 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruog or “Lapy Avup.ieyr’s Sxgonzt,” Eto. 
’ 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
TEMPTATION. 


Ir was Sunday; and Clarissa had been nearly 
a week in Brussels—a very quiet week, in which 
she had had nothing to do but worship her baby, 
and tremblingly await any attempt that. might be 
made to wrest him from her. She lived in hour- 
ly fear of discovery, and was startled by every 
step on the staircase, and fluttered by every sud- 
den opening of a door, expecting to see Daniel 
Granger on the threshold. 

She went to church alone on this first Sunday 
morning. Austin was seldom visible before 
noon, dawdling away the bleaker morning hours 
smoking and reading in bed. Bessie had a world 
of domestic business on her hands, and the two 
boys to torment her while she attempted to get 
through it. So Clarissa went alone to St. Gu- 
dule. There were Protestant temples, no doubt, 
in the Belgian city wherein she might have wor- 
shiped ; but that solemn pile drew her to itself 
with a magnetic attraction. She went m among 
the gay-looking crowd—the old women in won- 
drous caps, the sprinkling of soldiers, the pros- 
perous citizens and citizenesses in their Sunday 
splendor—and made her way to a og corner 
remote from the great carved-oak pulpit and the 
high altar—a shadowy corner behind a massive 


cluster of columns, and near a little wooden door. 


in one of the great portals, that opened and shut 
with a clanging noise now and then, and beside 
which a dilapidated-looking old man kept watch 
over a shell-shaped marble basin of holy water, 
and offered a brush dipped in the sacred fluid to 
devout passers-by. Here she could kneel unob- 
served, and in her ignorant fashion join in the 
solemn service, lifting up her heart with the ele- 
vation of the host, and acknowledging her guilti- 
ness in utter humility of spirit. 


Yet not always throughout that service could 


she keep her thoughts from wandering. Her 
mind had been too much troubled of late for per- 
fect peace or abstraction of thought to be possi- 
ble to her. The consideration of her own folly 
was very constantly with her. What a wreck 
and ruin she had made of her life—a life which 
oe first to last had been governed by impulse 
only! 

re I had been an honorable woman, I should 
never have married Daniel Granger,” she said to 
herself. ‘* What right had I to take so much 
and give so little—to a man I could not 
even hope to love, for the sake of winning inde- 
pendence for my father, or for the sake of my old 
home?” 

Arden Court—was not that the price which 
had made her sacrifice tolerable to her? And 
she had lost it; the gates of the dwelling she 
loved were closed upon her once again—and this 
time forever. How the memory of the place 
came back to her this chill March morning !— 
the tall elms rocking in the wind, the rooks’ nests 
tossing in the topmost branches, and the hoarse 
cawing of discontented birds bewailing the tardi- 
ness of spring. 

‘*T¢ will be sny darling’s home in the days to 
come,” she said to herself; but even this thought 
brought no consolation. She dared not face her 
son’s future. Would it not involve severance 
from her? Now, while he was an infant, she 
might hold him; but by-and-by the father’s 
stern claim would be heard. They would take 
the boy away from her—teach him to despise 
and forget her. She fancied herself wandering 
and watching in Arden Park, a trespasser, wait- 
ing for a stolen glimpse of her child’s face. 

‘*T shall die before that time comes,” she 
thought, gloomily. 

Some such fancy as this held her absorbed 
when the high mass concluded, and the congre- 
gation began to disperse. The great organ was 
pealing out one of Mozart’s Hallelujahs. There 
was some secondary service going on at the oth- 
er end of the church. Clarissa still knelt, with 
her face hidden in her hands, not praying, only 
conjuring up dreadful pictures of the future. _Lit- 
tle by little the crowd melted away; there were 
only a few worshipers murmuring r ses in 
the distance; the last chords of the Hallelujah 


We. crashed and resounded under the vaulted roof; 
‘. 


_ing so little to do in this doleful weath 


and at last Clarissa looked up and found herself 
almost alone. 

She went out, but shrank from returning im- 
mediately to her child. Those agitating thoughts 
had affected her too deeply. She walked away 
from the church up toward the park, hoping to 
find some quiet place where she might walk down 
the disturbance in her mind, so as to return with 
a calm, smiling face to her darling. It was not 
a tempting day for any purposeless estrian. 
The sky had darkened at noon, and there was a 
drizzling rain coming down from the dull, gray 
heavens. The streets cleared quickly, now the 
services were over; but Clarissa went on, scarce- 


ly conscious of the rain, and utterly indifferent to 


any inconvenience it might cause her. 

She was in the wide, open place near the perk, 
when she heard footsteps following her, rapidly, 
and with a eed aay as it seemed. Some wom- 
en have a kind of instinct about these things. 
She knew in a moment, as if by some subtile mag- 
netism, that the man following her was George 
Fairfax. 

‘¢ Clarissa!” said a voice close in her ear; and 
turning quickly, she found herself facg to face 
with him. 

‘©T was in the church,” he said, ‘‘and have 
followed you all the way here. I waited till we 
were clear of the narrow streets and the crowd. 
Oh, my darling, thank God I have found you! I 
only knew yesterday that you had left Paris; and 
some happy instinct brought me here. I felt sure 
you would come to Austin. I arrived late last 
night, and was loafing about the streets this 
morning, wondering how I should discover your 
whereabouts, when I turned a corner and saw 
you going into St. Gudule. I followed, but 
would not disturb your orisons, fair saint. I 
was not very far off, Clarissa—only on the other 
side of the pillar.” 

‘‘Was it kind of yon to follow me here, Mr. 
Fairfax ?” Clarissa asked, gravely. ‘‘ Have you 
not brought enough trouble upon me as it is ?” 

*‘ Brought trouble upon you! Yes, that seems 
hard; but I suppose it was my fate to do that, 
and to make amends for it afterward, dearest, in 
a life that shall know no trouble.” 

‘““T am here with my son, Mr. Fairfax. It 
was the fear of being separated from him that 
drove me away from Paris. If you have one 
spark of generous feeling, you will not pursue me 
or annoy me here. If my husband were to see 
us together, or were to hear of our being seen to- 
gether, he would have just grounds for taking my 
child away from me.” 

‘¢ Clarissa,” exclaimed George Fairfax, with 
intensity, ‘‘let us make an end of all folly and 
beating about the bush at once and forever. I 
do not say that I am not sorry for what happen- 
ed the other night—so far as it caused annoyance 
to you—but I am heartily glad that matters have 
been brought to a crisis. The end must have 
come sooner or later, oar much the better 
if it has come quickly. re is only one way 
to deal with the wretched mistake of your mar- 
riage, and that is to treat it as a thing that has 
never been. ‘There are places enough in the 
world, Clary, in which you and I are nameless 
and unknown, and we can be married in one of 
those places. I will run all risks of a criminal 
prosecution and seven years at Portland. You 
shall be my wife, Clarissa, by as tight a knot as 
church and state can tie.” 

She looked at him with a half-scornful smile. 

““*Do you think you are talking to a child ?” 
she said. 

They had been standing in the chill, drizzling 
rain alt this time, unconscious, and would have 
so stood, perhaps, if a shower of fire and brim- 
stone had been descending upon Brussels. But 
at this juncture Mr. Fairfax suddenly discovered 
that it was raining, and that Clarisea's shaw] was 
growing rapidly damper. 

‘“*Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘what a 
brute Lam! I mast find you some kind of shel- 
ter.” 

There was a café near at hand, the café at- 
tached to the Théatre du Parc, with rustic out- 
of-door constructions for the accommodation of 
its customers. Mr. Fairfax conducted Clarissa 
to one of these wooden arbors, where they might 
remain till the rain was over, or till he chose to 
bring her a carriage. He did not care to do 
that very soon. He had a great deal to say to 
her. This time he was resolved not to accept 
defeat. 

A solitary, waiter espied them promptly, hav- 
er, and 
came for orders. Mr. Fairfax asked for some 
coffee, and waited in silence while the man 
brought a little tray with cups and saucers and 
& great copper coffee-pot, out of which he poured 
the black infusion with infinite flourish. 

‘*‘ Bring some cognac,” said Mr. Fairfax; and 
when the spirit had been brought, he poured half 
a wine-glassful into a cup of coffee, and entreated 
Clarissa to drink it as an antidote to cold. ‘‘ You 
were walking ever so long in the rain,” he said. 

She declined the nauseous dose. 

‘ST am not afraid of catching cold,” she said ; 
‘*but I shall be very glad if you will let that man 
fetch me a fly. I ought to have been at home 
half an hour ago.” 

‘“*At home! Is it permissible to ask where 
you live ?” 

‘*T would rather not tell yon my address. I 
hope, if my being here had any thing to do with 
your coming to Brussels, that you will go back 
to Paris at once.” 

‘‘T shall never go back to Paris unless I en- 
ter its gates with you some day. Iam going to 
the East, Clary ; to Constantinople, and Athens, 
and all the world of fable and story, and vou are 
going with. me—you and young Lovel. you 
know there is one particular spot in the island 
of Corfu which I have pitched upon for the site 
of a villa, just such a fairy dwelling-place as you 
can sketch for me—your own architecture—nei- 
ther Gothic nor composite, neither classic nor rus- 
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tic, only le style Clarisse ; not for our permanent 
dwelling—to my mind, nothing but poverty should 
ever chain a man to one habitation — but as a 
nest to which we might fly now and then, when 
we were weary of roaming.” 

He was talking lightly, after his nature, which 
was of the lightest, but for a purpose also, trying 
to beguile Clarissa from serious considerations, 
to bring a smile to the pale, sad face, if he could. 
In vain: the hazel eyes looked straight forward 
with an unwonted fixedness, the lips were firmly 
set, the hands clasped rigidly. 

After this his tone grew more earnest; again 
he pleaded, very much as he had pleaded before, 
but with a stronger determination, with a deeper 
passion, painting the life that might be for those 
two in the warmest, brightest colors that his fan- 
cy could lend it. What had she to care for? he 
argued. Absolutely nothing. She had broken 
with her husband, whom George Fairfax knew 
by his own experience to be implacable in his re- 
sentment. And oh, how much to gain! A life 
of happiness; all her future spent with the man 
who loved her; spent wherever and however she 
pleased. What was he but her slave to obey her? 

She was not unmoved by his pleading. Un- 
moved ? These were words and tones that went 
home to her heart of hearts. Yes, she could im- 
agine the life he painted so well. Yes, she knew 
what the future would seem to her, if it were to 
be spent with him. She loved him -dearly—had 
so loved him ever since that night in the railway- 
carriage, she thought. When had his image been 
really absent from her since that time ? 

He insisted that she should hear him to the 
end, and she submitted, not unwillingly, perhaps. 


‘She had no thought of yielding; but it was sweet 


to her to hear his voice—for the last time, she 
told herself; this must be the last time. Even 
while he pleaded and argued and demonstrated 
that the wisest thing in the world she could do 
was to run away with bim, she was meditating 
her plan of escape. Not again must they meet 
thus. She had a certain amonnt of strength of 
mind, but it was not inexhaustible, and she felt 
her weakness. 

‘*You forget that I have a son,” she said, at 
last, when he urged her to 

‘* He shall be my son. Do you think I do not 
love that rosy yearling? He shall inherit Lyve- 
don, if you like; there is no entail; I can do 
what I please with it. Yes, though J had sons 
of my own, he should be first, by right of an 
wrong we may do him now. In the picture t 
have made of our future life, I have never omit- 
ted that figure, Clarissa. Forget your son! No, 
Clary ; when I am less than a father to him, tell 
me that I never loved you.” 

This was the man’s way of looking at the ques- 
tion; the boy’s future should be provided for, he 
should have a fine estate left him by way of sola- 
tium. The mother thought of what her son would 
think of her when he grew old enough to consid- 


‘er her conduct. 


‘‘T mast ask to get me a fly somehow, 
Mr. Fairfax,” she said, quietly. ‘‘It is still rain- 
ing, and I am really anxious to get home to Lov- 
el. Iam sorry you should have taken so much 


trouble about me; it is quite useless, believe me. - 


I know that I have been very weak—guilty even 
—in many ways since I have known you; but 
that is all over now. I have paid the penalty in 
the loss of my husband’s esteem. I have noth- 
ing now to live for but my child.” 

‘‘And is that to be the end of every thing, 
Mrs. Granger?” asked George Fairfax, with an 
angry look in his eyes. ‘‘ Are we to part upon 
that? It is such an easy thing to lure a man on 
to a certain point, and then turn upon him and 
protest you never meant to go beyond that point. 
You have paid the penalty! Do you think I 
have paid no penalty? Was it a pleasant thing 
to me, do you suppose, to jilt Geraldine Chal- 
loner? J trampled honor in the dust for your 
sake, Clarissa. Do you know that there is a 
coolness between my mother and me at this mo- 
ment because of my absence from England and 
that broken-off marriage? Do you know that 
I have turned my back forever upon a place that 
any man might be proud to call his home, for the 
sake of being near you? I have cast every con- 
sideration to the winds; and now that you have 
actually broken loose from your bondage, now 
that there is nothing to come between us and a 
happy future, you set up your son as an obstacle, 
and”—he concladed, with a bitter laugh—“ ask 
me to fetch you a fly!” 

‘*T am sorry to wound you; but—but—I can 
not bring dishonor upon my son.” 

‘*'Your son!” cried George Fairfax, savagely. 
‘* An east wind may blow your gon off the face 
of the earth to-morrow. Is a one-year-old baby 
to stand between a man and his destiny? Come, 
Clary, I have served my apprenticeship; I have 
been very pasa but my patience is exhausted. 
You must leave eee with me to-night.” 

‘* Mr, Fairfax, will you get me a fly, or must 
I walk home ?” 

He looked at her fixedly for a few moments, 
intent upon finding out if she were really in ear- 
nest, if this cold persistence were unconquerable 
even by him. Her face was very pale, the eyes 
downcast, the mouth firm as marble. 

** Clarissa,” he cried, ‘‘I have been fooled from 
first to last—you have never loved me!” 

‘Those words took her off her guard; she lift- 
ed her eyes to meet his, eyes full of love and de- 
spair, and again he told himself success was only 
@ question of time. His apprenticeship was not 
finished yet; he must be content to serve a little 
longer. When she had tasted the bitterness of 
her new life, its helplessness, its desolation, with 
only such a broken reed as Austin Lovel to lean 
upon, she would turn to him naturally for com- 
fort and succor, as the fledgeling flies back to its 
nest. 

But if in the mean time Daniel Granger should 
relent and pursue her, and take her back to his 
heart with pardon and love? There was .the 
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possibility of that event; yet to press matters 
too persistently would be foolish, perilous even. 
Better to let her have her own way for a little, 
since he knew that she loved him. 

He went to look for the depressed waiter, 
whom he di hed in quest of a vehicle, and 
then returned to the rustic shelter, where Cla- 
rissa sat like a statue, watching the rain pouring 
down monotonously in a perpetual drizzle. They 
heard the wheels of the carriage almost imme- 
diately. Mr. Fairfax offered his arm to Claris- 
sa, and led her out of the garden, the obsequi- 
ous waiter on the other side helding an umbrella 
over her head. 

‘“ Where shall I tell the man to drive?” he 
asked. 

‘**To St. Gudule.” 

‘*But you don’t live in the cathedral, like 
Hugo's Esmeralda. Am I not to know your ad- 
dress ?” 

‘* It is better not. Austin knows that you were 
the cause of my leaving Paris. If you came, there 
might be some misunderstanding.” 

“‘T am not afraid of facing Austin.” 

‘*But I am afraid of any meeting between 
you. I can not tell you where I am living, Mr. 

‘airfax.” 

‘‘That seems rather hard upon me. But you . 
will let me see you again, won't you, Clary ? 
Meet me here to-morrow at dusk—say at six 
wr Promise to do that, and I will let you 
oO ce 

She hesitated, looking nervously to the right 
and left, like a hunted animal. 

‘* Promise, Clary ; it is not very much to ask.” 

‘Very well, then, I promise. Only please let 
the man drive off to St. Gudale, and pray don’t 
follow me.” 

Mr. Fairfax grasped her hand. ‘‘ Remember, 
you have promised,” he said, and then gave the 
coachman his orders. And directly the fly con- 
taining Clarissa had rattled off, he ran to the 
nearest stand and chartered another. 

‘‘Drive to St. Gudule,” he said to the man ; 
‘‘and when you see a carriage going that way, 
keep behind it, but not too near.” 

It happened, however, that the first driver had 
the best horse, and, being eager to earn his fare 
quickly, had deposited Clarissa in the Place 
Gudule before George Fairfax’s charioteer could 
overtake him. She had her money ready to slip 
into the man’s hand, and she ran across the square 
and into the narrow street where Austin lived, 
and vanished, before Mr. Fairfax turned the cor- 
ner of the ee 

He met the empty vehicle, and dismissed his 
own driver thereupon in a ‘‘ Your horse 
ought to be suppressed by the legal authorities,” 
he said, as he gave the man his fure. 

She must live very near the cathedral, he con- 
cluded, and he spent a dreary hour patrolling the 
narrow streets round about in the wet. In which 
of those dull-looking houses had she her dwell- 
ing? He could not tell. He walked up and 
down, staring up at all the windows with a faint 
hope of seeing her, but in vain; and at last went 
home to his hotel crestfallen and disappointed. 

‘‘She escapes me at every turn,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ There is a kind of fatality. Am I 
to grow old and gray in pursuing her, I wonder? 
I feel ten years older already, since that night 
when she and I traveled er.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
ON THE WING. 


Crarissa hung over her baby with all manne: 
of fond endearments. 

‘*My darling! my darling!” she sobbed ; ‘‘ is it 
a hard thing to resist temptation for your sake?” 

She had shed many bitter tears since that in- 
terview with George Fairfax, alone in the dreary 
room, while Lovel slept the after-dinner sleep of 
infancy, and while Mrs. Lovel and Jane Target 
gossiped sociably in the general sitting-room. 
Austin was out playing dominoes at the café of 
a Thousand Columns, with some Bohemianishly 
disposed Bruxellois. 

She had wept for the life that might have been, 
but which never could be. On that point she 
was decided, Not under the shadow of dishon- 
or could she spend her days. She had her son. 
If she had been alone, utterly desolate, standing 
on some isolated rock, with nothing but the bar- 
ren sea around her, she might perhaps have list- 
ened to that voice which was so very sweet to 
her, and yielded. But to take this dreadful leap 
which she was asked to take, alone, was one 
thing; to take it with her child in her arms, an- 
other. Her fancy, which was very vivid, made 
pictures of what her boy’s future might be if she 
were to do thisthing. She thought of him stung 
by the mention of his mother's name, as if it were 
the foulest insult, She thought of his agony when 
he heard other men talk of their mothers, and re- 
membered the blackness of darkness that shroud- 
ed his. She thought of the boyish intellect open- 
ing little by little, first with vague wonder, then 
fearful curiosity, to receive this fatal knowledge ; 
and then the shame for that young, innocent soul! 

‘“Oh, not for worlds!” she cried, ‘‘oh, not fot 
worlds! God keep me from any more tempta- 
tion!” 

Not with mere idle prayers did she content 
herself. She knew her danger; that man was 
resolute, unscrupulous, revengeful even: and she 
loved him. She determined to leave Brussels, 
She would go and lose herself in the wide world 
of London; and then, after a little while, when 
all possibility of her movements being traced was 
over, she would take her child to some secluded 
country ers where there were woods and mead- 
ows, and where the little dimpled hands could — 
gather bright spring flowers. She announced her 
intention to her brother that evening, when he 
came home, at a latish hour, from the Thousand 
Columns, elated by having won three francs and 
a half at dominoes—an amount which he had 
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expended on cognac and siphons for himself and 

his antagonist. 

x,e was surprised, vexed even, by Clarissa's de- 
cision. Why had she come to him, if she meant 
to run away directly? What supreme folly to 
make such a journey for nothing! Why did she 
not go from Paris to London at once? 

‘*T did not think of that, Austin; I was almost 
out of my senses that day, I think, after Daniel 
told me he was going to separate me from my 
boy; and it seemed natural to me to fly to you 
for protection.” 

‘*Then why run away from me? Heaven 
knows, you are welcome to such a home as I can 
give. ‘The quarters are rough, I know; but we 
shall improve that, by-and-by.” | 

‘*No, no, Austin, it is not that. I should be 
quite happy with you, only—only—I have a par- 
ticular reason for going to London.” 

‘* Clarissa!” cried her brother, sternly, ‘‘has 
that man any thing to do with this? Has he tried 
to lure you away from here, to your destruction ?” 

‘“*No, no, no! you ought to know me better 
than that. Do you think I would bring dishon- 
or upon my boy ?” 

Her face told him that she was speaking the 
truth. 

** Very well, Clary,” he said, with a sigh of res- 
ignation; ‘‘ you must do as you please. I sup- 
pose your reason is a good one, though you don’t 
choose to trust me.” 

So, by an early train next morning, Clarissa, 
with her nurse and child, left Bruseels for Ostend 
—a somewhat dreary place wherein to arrive 
in early spring-time, with March winds blowing 
bleak across the sandy dunes. 

They had to spend a night here, at a second- 
rate hotel on the Quay. 

“We must go to humble-looking places, you 
know, Jane, to make our money last,” Clarissa 
said, on the journey. They had traveled second- 
class; but she had given a five-pound note to her 
brother, by way of recompense for the brief ac- 
commodation he had given her, not telling him 
how low her stock was. Faithful Jane’s five-and- 
twenty pounds were vanishing. Clarissa looked 
at the two glittering circlets on her wedding-fin- 
ger. 

** We can not starve while we have these,” she 
thought ; and once in London, she could sell her 
drawings. Natural belief of the school-girl mind, 
that water-colored sketches are a marketable 
commodity ! 

Again in the dismal early morning—that sun- 
rise of which poets write so sweetly, but which to 
the unromantic traveler is wont to seem a drea 
thing — mother and nurse and child went their 
way in a great black steamer, redolent of oil and 
boiled mutton ; and at nine.o'clock at night—a 
starless March night—Clarissa and her belong- 
ings were deposited on St. Katharine’s Wharf, 
amidst a clamor and bustle that almost confused 
her senses. ; 

- _ She had meditated and debated and puzzled 
herself all through the day’s voyage, sitting alone 
on the windy deck, brooding over her troubles, 

while Jane kept young Lovel amused and happy 

below. Inexperienced in the ways of every-day 
life as a child—knowing no more now than she 
had known in her school-girl days at Belforét— 
she had made her poor little plan, such as it was. 

Two or three times during her London season 
she had driven through Soho—those weird, dreary 
streets between Soho Square and Regent Street 
—and had contemplated the gloomy old houses, 
with a bill of lodgings to let here and there in a 
parlor window; anon a working jeweler’s hum- 
ble shop breaking out of a private house; here a 
cheap restaurant, there a French laundress; every 
where the air of a life which is rather a struggle 
to live than actual living. In this neighborhood, 
which was the only humble quarter of the great 
city whereof she had any knowledge, Clarissa fan- 
cied they might find a temporary lodging—only 
a temporary shelter, for all her hopes and dreams 
pointed to some fair rustic retreat, where she 
might live happily with her treasure. Once lodged 
safely and obscurely, where it would be impossi- 
ble for either her husband or George Fairfax to 
track her, she would spend a few shillings in draw- 
ing-materials, and set to work to produce a set 
of attractive sketches, which she might sell to a 
dealer. She knew her brother's plan of action, 
and fancied she could easily carry it out upon a 
small scale. 

“*So little would enable us to live happily, 
Jane,” she said, when she revealed her ideas to 
her faithful follower. 

** Bat oh, mum, to think of you living like that, 
with such a rich husband as Mr. Granger, and 
him worshiping the ground 70 walk upon, as he 
did up to the very last: and as to his anger, I'm 
sure it was only tempory, and he's sorry enough 
he drove you away by this time, Ill lay.” 

‘* He wanted to take away my child, Jane.” 

They took a cab, and drove from Thames 
Street toSobo. Clarissa had never been through 
the City at night before, and she thought the 
streets would never end. They came at last into 
that quieter and dingicr region; but it was past 
ten o'clock, and hard work to find a respectable 
lodging at such an hour, Happily the cabman 
was a kindly and He Gualpeoad spirit, and did 
his uttermost to help them, moving Heaven and 
earth, in the way of policemen and small shop- 
keepers, until, by dint of much inquiry, he found 
a decent-looking house in a cul-de-sac out of 
Dean Street—a little out-of-the-way quadrangle, 
where the houses were large and stately, and had 
been habitations of sweetness and light in the 
days when Soho was young, and Monmouth the 
young man of the period. 

To one of these houses the cabman had been 
directed by a good-natured cheesemonger, at a 
corner not far off; and here Clarissa found a 
second-floor—a gaunt-looking sitting-room, with 
three windows and oaken window-seats, sparsel 
furnished, but inexorably clean; a bedroom ad- 
joining—at a rent which seemed moderate to 





this inexperienced wayfurer. ‘The landlady was 
a widow—is it not the normal state of landladies ? 
—cleanly and conciliating, somewhat surprised to 
see travelers with so little luggage, but reassured 
by that air of distinction which was inseparable 
an Mrs. Granger, and by the presence of the 
mai 

The cabman was dismissed, with many thanks 
and a princely payment; and s0 Clarissa began 
life alone in London. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CokRrEsronpenr. } 


(era activity is reviving in Paris 
beyond our most sanguine h Usually 
Parisian tradesmen are accustomed to complain 
of the stagnation of trade in the most p rous 
times. But now, whether their natures have 
changed, or they are satisfied with little, they 
are all wondering at the pressure of business. 
Orders are flowing in, too, from abroad, and 
money. is becoming plentiful in all branches of 
trade. 

It was said that there would be no dancing in 
Paris this winter; but the Americans, who are 
numerous, have organized dancing parties, and 
the Parisians are eagerly adopting the name, 
which saves appearances, and does not shock pa- 
triotic decorum by the mention of balls. A se- 
ries of ministerial receptions is also announced, 
which M. Thiers will inaugurate at the Palais 
de l’Elysée. 

Those who expected to see the Parisians 
henceforth wear sackcloth and ashes as their 
uniform find themselves mistaken, and go their 
way repeating that the country is lost; since 
women continue to dress well, there is no reform, 
and reform alone can save us! These puritans 
are wrong, and prove themselves very superficial 
observers. Elegance is not abolished, or even 
diminished, for it could only disappear with 
France; but luxury and mad extravagance have 
sensibly decreased ; the wealthiest set the exam- 
ple, which is gladly followed by those of modest 
fortunes. Two I beak ago the most rage | things 
were treated without the least regard ; the rich- 
est velvet was recklessly cut up into morning 
costumes to be worn in the fog andrain. Money 
lightly earned is lightly spent. Prodigality is 
the inevitable companion of dishonesty, just as 
judicious economy is the corollary of honest la- 
bor and of fortunes honorably gained. For 
twenty years the military budget has melted 
away into velvets, furs, laces, and jewels. Mets 
had no guns, but all the disreputable women of 
Paris (and they are not all Parisians, or even 
Frenchwomen) had lace flounces, diamonds, and 

i France had but a hundred and eighty 
thousand men in her army, but these women had 
palatial residences, and supped gayly every even- 
ing on the rations destined for the army, and 
which figured only on paper to justify @ ex- 
penses incurred in its name. ‘This time has 
kar away with the imperial régime, let us 

ope forever. 

Many ancient traditions have been revived in 
matters of dress. For instance, the mothers, 
aunts, and, in general, all that circle designated 
in French by the word cha hat is, those 
who go in society not for their own pleasure, but 
that of the young ladies whom they accompany, 
and who play the part of wall-flowers while their 
youthful companions join in the dance—no longer 
think ves obliged to appear in ruinous 
toilettes. Ladies playing the part of chaperons 
go to balls in silk or velvet dresses which they 
have worn before, without being forced to spend 
a thousand francs for a new suit on every occa- 
sion. The dancers wear tarlatan more than tulle, 
and also plain or striped linon, a sort of cotton 


uze, 

We will describe a few pretty street suits 
which we saw the other day at one of the meet- 
ings of the French Academy. Suit of brown 
satin, striped with brown velvet, and covered in 
front by two large revers of plain brown velvet, 
which were connected by the aid of brown satin 
buttons, bordered with a ruche of the same satin. 
These buttons, of course, were fictitious—that 
is, they only seemed to button the revers. Po- 
lonaise of brown velvet, with large revers of 
brown satin with velvet stripes. The polonaise 
fronts separate far enough below the waist to 
show the revers of the skirt. The back of the 
waist is trimmed with slashed basqnes faced 
with satin like that of the skirt. Half-flowing 
sleeves with satin revers, underneath which a 
deep wristlet of velvet is buttoned around the 
hand. Collar, jabot, and cuffs of fine white lace. 
Brown velvet hat with brown feathers mottled 
with white, and white feathers mottled with 
brown. 

Another suit was of bronze faille. Demi- 
trained skirt with flounce arranged in series of 
three very deep box-pleats, separated by a plain 

of the same width as that occupied by the 
pleats. Above the flounce were two rows of 
white guipure, set on en coguilles, and separated 
by loops of black velvetribbon. Tunicof thesame 
faille, edged with guipure arranged in large ara- 
besques. A very large bow of black velvet dra 
the tunic in the middle of the back. On the 
waist white guipure simulated a small square 


cape, broken in the back by a passementerie or- | 


nament, which extended from the neck to the 
waist, widening as it descended. Sleeves full 
from the top to the elbow, where a broad ribbon 
of black velvet simulated a band, and ending 
there in two rows of white guipure, draped un- 
der a black velvet bow, under which was a flounce 
of the same material as the dress, and pleated 
like that of the skirt. Under these loose sleeves 
were close sleeves of the material trimmed with 
white guipure. 

Among the novelties that are already in prepa- 
ration for the spring are suits of plain poplin, com- 
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puved uf # skirt with a flounce laid in large pleats, 


an over-skirt, rather long, without any kind of 
trimming, and draped only under the arms, and 
a double paletot, each part of which is termina- 

in a point under the arms and on the hipe, 
and without any other trimming than a band of 
dark-colored velvet, set on about an inch from 
the edge. To provide against the spring rains, 
there are water-proof cloaks, not too dark, with 
the edges cut in round scallops. Buttons and 
button-holes in the scallops on the front edges 
confine the cloak from top to bottom. The large 
cape is also cut in scallops. 

Small paletots of gray cashmere cloth are in 
preparation, also destined for spring, and to be 
worn with all dresses. They are slashed, and 
likewise rounded on the bottom. ‘The under 
part of the sleeve is rounded, and longer than 
theu half, which is rounded likewise. These 
are intended as a protection against sudden 
changes of temperature, and are to be carried 
on the arm or worn, as required. 

Vests are much worn, either of a color con- 
trasting with the dress, or of a darker shade than 
the latter. They are ada both to low and 
high waists, both of which are made with 
basques. Sometimes this basque is simply a 
pleated flounce in the middle of the back, which 
tapers in front to the point where the waist 
reaches the vest. 

Many woolen suits are trimmed with narrow 
bands of fur, gray on brown or black, brown or 
black on gray, and gray on dark garnet, dark 
green, or dark blue. These colors, however, are 
worn much less than gray, which, just now, is in 
universal favor. LINE RaYrMonn. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Vo ATION—now 60 generally practiced 
as a protection st a terrible disease— 
was discovered almos 


by accident. Previous 


to the year 1796 inoculation was the only 
known method of diminishing the r at- 
tendant on small-pox; for it was believed that 


all must have the d 6 in some way. Dr. 
Edward Jenner, in inoculating his patients for 
small “pox, found that many did not take it. 
Inquiries among the country pore developed 
a common belief among them that those whose 
business it was to cows were seldom af- 
flicted with the disease; and further che eaes, 
tion proved that inoculation did not take effect 
in those who had accidentally taken “ on ee 
Jenner followed up the idea thus s by 
experiments; but his belief that vaccInation— 
from the cow in the first place, and then from 
one person to another—would protect against 
the small-pox was ridiculed as an absurdity for 
sixteen years. He persevered, however, and in 
1796 vaccinated a boy eight years old with mat- 
ter taken from a milk-maid'’s hand. The child 
recovered satisfactorily, and was immediately 
inoculated for small-pox, but without the slight- 
est effect. Jenner’s discovery then became 
eae known and practiced. 

Although medical opinions vary somewhat in 
regard to this subject, it is = pretty generally 
agreed that if the protection afforded by vacci- 
nation is not perfect, it is superior to any other 
known; that although the operation, once per- 
formed, often falls to afford complete security, 
hid it generally modifies the disease, renderi 
t comparatively mild and safe; and many physi- 
clans are of opinion that if the virus is thorough- 
iy inserted until it ceases to affect the system, 

e person is protected for all time as effectually 
as he would be by an attack of small-pox. 





Terrific snow-storms are reported from the 
mining districts in Utah. The snow is said to 
be ‘from ten to fifty feet deep;’’ whole settle- 
ments have been buried beneath it, and opera- 
tions in most of the mines have been suspended. 





In the present House of Representatives there 
are twelve duplicate names of members; in the 
Senate there are four duplicates. 





The jewels belonging to the Apollo Gallery of. 
the Louvre were concealed during the Com- 
mune in a small room, carefully walled up, on 
the second story of the build erected by 
Francois I., over the Salle Henri If. and the Sa- 
lon des Sept Cheminées. The work had been so 
ekilifully executed that the insurgents, during 
their two months’ occupation of the Palace, 
must have before it a thousand times 
without suspecting that this treasure of jew- 
sa aroon -crystal, enamels, etc., estimated at 
50,000,000 , was so near them. The credit 
of this success is due to Count Clement de Ris, 
conservator, and to the employés of the mnu- 
setum, who were several times on the point of 
being shot for refusing to disclose the place of 
concealment. . 


About a hundred years a coal mine at the 
Bank Colliery near Rotherham, England, took 
fire, and all efforts at the time and subsequently 
were ineffectual to extinguish it. Not long ago 
it was ascertained that the flames were approach. 
ing the bottom of the shaft. In order to pre- 
vent, if possible, the fire from extending to oth- 
er parte of the workings a wall was built 1000 
yards in le , and varying from nine inches to 
five feet in thickness. Metal pipes have been 
inserted in this wall, securely plugged; but b 
removing the plugs the state of ‘the air, an 
even the position of the fire, can be ascertained. 
The heat arising from this fire is so intense that 
two or three crops a year can be obtained from 
gardens over the colliery. 








An imperial ukase of the Russian government 
makes the use of the Russian language in the 
schools of Poland compulsory. 





The dress of the Russian peasantry is pictur- 
esque enough in summer, but in winter it is most 
uncouth. The d 
article of apparel—a white she coat, with 
the wool turned inside, and the outside colored, 
sometimes alight reddish-brown, and sometimes 
a white. When new and clean, this looks well 
enough; but being worn by day, and used as a 
blanket at night, it soon becomes a dirty brown, 
and filthy in the extreme. High leather boots 
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and a low fur cap complete the every-day cos- 
tume of the men; the women wear a 4 ht 
woolen shawl or handkerchief croased under 
the chin and knotted at the back of the neck 
instead of a cap. The Sunday costume of the 
Russian peasantry is more elaborate. 


A sweet-potato vine is a curiosity which few 
realize until they try to cultivate one. It ig . 
scarcely any trouble. Put a sweet-potato in a 
tumbler of water, or ay similar Glass vessel, fill 
with water, keep the lower end of the tuber 
about one or two inches from the bottom of the 
vessel, keep on the mantel-shelf, sun it for an 
hour or two each day, and soon ttle roots will 
appear, the eye will throw up a pretty vine, and 
grow rapidly over any trellis-work above. 








Five of the justices of the Supreme Court now 
have residences in Washington—Jud Miver, 
Field, Bradley, Strong, and Swayne. e ladies 
of the Supreme Court—or the “ court ladies,”’ 
as they are sometimes called—commenced their 
receptions for this winter before Christmas. 
Monday is the day set apart by custom as their 
reception day, 

Buffaloes do not like snow - storms. They 
were mach discommoded ay the late heavy falls 
of snow on the line of the Pacific Railroad. 
When one train was imbedded in the snow, the 
animals gathered on one side of it for shelter, 
and could not be driven away. 


We do not quote the eons as any 
thing new, bot only as containing suggestions 
worthy of frequent consideration : 
“Is it any body's business, 
Ifa : tleman should choose 
To wait upon 


a lady, 
If the lady don’t refuse? 
That toe meaning EH 
may know 
Is it any body's business > ; 
If a lady has a beau? 


“Te it an ‘s busin 

But the Inte, if her bea 
Rides out with other ladies, - 

And doesn’t let her know? 
Te it any body’s business, 

But the gentleman's, if she 
Shoald accept another escort 

he doesn't chance to be?” 


Lacking epace for the entire poem, we content 
ourselves with one additional stanza, which con- 
tains the “conclusion of the whole matter.” 


“The substance of our query. 
Simply stated, would be this: 
Ie it any body's business 


a 3 is? 
If it is, or if it fan 
ak would reall a cleat” 
or we are certain, 
There are some who make {t so.” 


There were 349 cats on exhibition at the Sec- 
ond Annual English Crystal Palace Cat Show, 
which occurred December 8, 1871. The felines 
reposed on red cushions, and were adorned with 
blue ribbons. These cats are not likely to need 
the services of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. One fond mistress, while 
her Re was on exhibition, brought him his aup- 
per @ la carte: two smelts fried in bread cram 
and a leg of roast chicken. These cats were val- 
ued by their owners at from five up to five hun- 
dred dollars, The king of the show was a gen- 
tlemanly tortoise-shell, without a white hair in 
his whole coat, that took a prize of $7 50. 











‘The world is round, and like a ball,” was 
the teaching of our childhood’s geography; but 
a certain Mr. John Hampden, of London, does 
not agree with the poet; indeed, nothing will 
persuace him that the world is round: it is flat 

c asserts. Some time ago this gentleman of- 
fered a large bet upon this question—five bun- 
dred poses ane somebody accepted the wager. 
The fact was to be established by objects being 
visible on a smooth sheet of water, the eye be- 
ing at an. assigned height from the surfaco and 
distance from the objects, in such a way as 
would only be possible if the earth were fiat. 
An umpire was appointed, who adjudged the 
money to Mr. Hampden’s opponent, whereupon 
Mr. H. abused the umpire, and published libels 
concerning him. A snait was consequently 
brought against the philosopher, who settled 
the matter by apologizing; but he wishes it to 
be distinctly unders that, in spite of his 
apology, the world is flat! 





Geraniums are considered more desirable than 
any other plants for window gardening, because 
they are hardy, and are not so liable as many 
others to be attacked by insects. 





Three usefal suggestions are given in an ex- 
change concerning ee 1. Those who think 
most, who do the moet brain-work, require the 
most peek 2. The time ‘“‘eaved”’ from neces- 
aT sleep is infallibly destructive to mind, body, 
and es you 


8. Give yourself all the slee 

can get; give your children, your servants, all 
that are under you, the fullest amount of s cep 
they will take, by compelling them to go to 

at some regular, eae hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they wake. In a short 
time nature will rouse from slumber the mo- 
ment enough repose has been secured for the 
wants of the system. 

{ 





It may not be generally known that it is a 
hazardous experiment to bring a magnet in con- 
tact with a watch, although a little reflection 
would remind one that the delicate steel mech- 
anism is very susceptible to any such influence. 
A young lady in this city, possessing a beautiful 
Swiss watch, was recently spending the evening 
with some friends. A lad in the eompany, at- 
tracted by the little compass which nowadays it 
is 60 fashionable to wear as a charm, eportively 
expressed his doubts of its being a “good one,” 
and brought his magnet to ‘“‘test” it. In the 
course of the eriments the magnet was put 
upon the watch foramoment. It instantly gave 
indications of pene trouble. The watch was 
taken to the importer, who found it necessary to 
remove all the works, and to subject all the del- 
icate steel cnet, to some special heating 
process. Although it may be restored to its 
original condition, the owner will not care to 
expose it again to a similar expcriment. Our 
oe may find her experience worth remem- 

ering. 
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FOR THE OLD LOVE’S SAKE. 


Anp have you forgotten me quite, dear, 
Or say, do you sometimes dream 

What life might have been if we wandered still 
Together by wood and stream? 

Do you think of days when my love was all 
The world could give or take, 

And say, with a sigh, ‘‘they were happy days,” 
Just for the old love’s sake? 

Just for the old love’s sake, sweetheart, 
Just for the old love's sake? 


Do you ever sit in the twilight, dear, 
And think of that wintry day 
When we met and parted and journeyed forth 
Each on our separate way? 
I turned and stood for a moment, dear, 
And looked in your face, to take 
Its memory far on my way throngh life, 
Just for the old love's sake: 
Just for the old love’s sake, sweetheart, 
Just for the old love's sake. 


Do you ever think they were bitter words? 
Their memory haunts me yet. 

Do you wonder how you could say them all, 
And wonder if I forget? — 

Yet, dear, my heart has forgiven them long, 
Though I thought at first 'twould break ; 

And whenever I think, it is kindly still, 
Just for the old love's sake: 

Just for the old love's sake, sweetheart, 
Just for the old love's sake. 


a see ad 


DOLLY VARDEN AT HER 
' LOOKING-GLASS. 
See illustration on page 78. 
oe artist has given us a glimpse of Dolly 
Varden—Dolly Varden at her toilette—prac- 
ticing some extra bewitching mode of balancing 
that coquettish little hat of hers on her head; 
and daintily she does it too, as, indeed, she did 
every thing. 
at is there in the very name of Dolly Var- 
den that goes at once to our hearts? Dolly was 
no heroine; she stands on no pedestal ; she cer- 
tainly was neither clever nor accomplished, and, 
being placed low in the social scale, had no ad- 
vantages of wealth or education to recommend 
her. The incidents of her life are not at all out 
of the usual way. She is commonplace enough 
in character and personnel, and all about her is 
sketchily rather than elaborately delineated. 
Ordinary materials enough, these, to go upon. 
Why is it that a being thus ordinarily condition- 
ed should find her way at once to our hearts, 
aad hold her place there undisturbed ever after, 
as Dolly certainly has done? 

The true answer is doubtless to be found in 
the wondrous truth of the delineation—not a 
particular or a local truth, not a portrait of some 
exceptional character or limited class of char- 
acters, however attractive or admirable, but a 
general and broadly inclusive truth. Dolly Var- 
den, with her simple beauty, her trimness, her 
tinge of pertness and coquetry, her briskness, 
and under all these her modesty, her constancy, 
her truth, and her purest of pure hearts, is noth- 
ing less than a type of English msidenhood—a 
type sketched only, it is true, but most won- 
ey sketched by a supremely master hand. 

Dolly Varden is of no rank er position. She 
is of every rank. Her home is as often to be 
found in the baronial hall as it is in the cottage, 
and her head-gear is as often composed of ls 
or strawberry leaves as of wild flowers. Dolly 
Vardens with ostrich plumes and diamonds are 
strongly gregarious at the palace on court days ; 
they eclipse the most brilliant orchids at the 
flower shows; and where there is a bright, 
happy, blessed home, no matter in what condi- 
tion of life, from the palace to the cottage, there, 
in the centre of it, is sure to be found our dear 
Dolly Varden. 

Dolly is, in fact, as we said above, a pure, 
good, comely English girl, endeared to us by 
her innate lovableness rather than by any pre- 
tension to exceptional ability, great mental pow- 
er, or exalted beauty; and the merit of the type, 
as well as the universality of its acceptation, lies 
in the fact of its perfect and simple truth, unal- 
loyed by any touch of exaggeration on the one 
hand or conventionalism on the other. The 
like can not be said for others of the recelved 
types of the national characteristics. John- 
Bull, for instance—who shall persuade us that 
the coarse, obese, fat-brained individual that 
for some generations has done duty with our 
caricaturists and illustrators as the national 
presentment in the least resembles the repre- 
sentative Englishman, with his noble form, his 
frank and intelligent visage, and his aristocratic 
bearing? He forms one of a series of false 
types that have kept their plaees because they, 
by common consent, are taken for what they 
are intended to be. He belongs te the same 
category as the lank, shivering, frog-eating 
Frenchman, the wife-selling Englishman, the 
out-at-elbow poet, the absurd, half-idiotic artist, 
the purple-nosed ecclesiastic, the starved apoth- 
ecary. These are conventionalisms, and we un- 
derstand them as such. They are not truths, 
and they—most of them at least—were forced 
on our acceptance by caricaturists, of great 
power certainly, but of some coarseness as well 
— Hogarth, Rowlandson, Gilray, etc.: hence the 
long tenure of their places. 

In Dickens's sweet type of English girls we 
miss all conventionalism, all stage effect, all 
that is forced or highly wrought, and perceive 
only its exquisite and characteristic national 
truth. National, we say, for Dolly is essen- 
tially English. Dolly is scarcely to be found 
in Continensal parts. Olympe, with her bright 
eyes and her Gallic cleverness and esprit, is ex- 
cellent in her way and place, and worthy of all 
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admiration, but she is not Dolly Varden. Ju- 
anna’s countenance may be more flashing, and 
her step among the orange groves of Seville 
lighter and more graceful, than Dolly can boast 
of; but attractive as she doubtless is, the two, 
to our thinking, may not compare. Giacinta, 
of the Romagna, may be a queen, a goddess; 
but she is not the chosen of our heart of hearts, 
our dear Dolly Varden. 


—————— 


COLONEL CLIVE’S WIFE. 


‘¢ CNOMEBODY to see Colonel Clive.” 
The words echoed and re-echoed through 


the long, vaulted passages of Aberdeen Jail, as a - 


lady, dressed in black and with her face closely 
shaded by a thick crape veil, followed the grim 
turnkey to whom they had been addressed toward 
the cell where Harold Clive, late colonel in her 
Majesty’s Dragoon Guards, lay waiting his trial at 
the next assizes for the willful murder of Philip 
Anstruther on the 14th day of October, 1866. 

She kept strict silence till the noise of the 
man’s key was heard grating in the door. 

‘¢ What is the longest time that I may stay?” 
she asked, in a low, composed tone. 

‘< An hour’s the outside time allowed,” was the 
answer, given in rather a surly manner. 

‘Tl saw your wife yesterday, Keith, and shall 
see her again to-morrow,” the lady continued. 
‘S Can I take any message for you to her or the 
children ?” 

The man looked up with a startled expressfon. 
It was wonderful to see how his stern features 
had relaxed at the sound of her voice. 

‘‘God bless me! it’s never Miss Laura?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘* Yee, it is Miss Laura, and she wants you to 
do her a favor, Keith,” she answered. 

‘‘There is na much I wouldna do for vou, 
miss,” said the man, a little doubtfully ; he won- 
dered what was coming next. 

‘<Tt’s nothing wrong,” she said, in the same 
low, quiet tone. ‘‘Only I have something of 
great importance to say to the prisoner, and I 


. wish to be as little disturbed as possible during 


the hour in which I am allowed to be with him. 
Will you take care of this ?” 

‘*All right, my bonnie yeung leddie. Rules 
is rules, and canna be evaded, but I'll tak’ care 
that the clock does na run on faster than can be 
helpit. Ye canna be alone with him, ye ken?” 
he added, a moment after. 

‘<I know that,” she answered, a little sadly. 

‘* But I'll tak’ the turn to watch mysel’, and 
ye need hae no fear that I shall listen to what ye 
shall say to the colonel, God bless him!” 

He held the door open, while she passed with- 
out another word into the prisoner's presence, 
and then closed it softly behind her. 

Colonel Clive had been seated at the farther 
end of the cell, with his back turned toward his 
visitor as she came in; but the grating noise 
made by the heavy door had aroused his atten- 
tion, and he looked up absently from the book 
he was reading. I say absently, for though he 
rose instinctively from his chair and bent his 
head somewhat proudly to the lady, who was 
standing before him, he evidently did not recog- 
nize her in the least. 

She put up her veil, and, holding out her hand, 
walked quickly up to him. 

“* Harold, I have come to see you at last,” she 


said. 

He started back, looking utterly bewildered. 

‘‘ Laura! you here?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ This 
is more than I could have dared to hope.” Then 
he took her offered hand, and held it fast in both 
his own; and so they stood together for the next 
few minutes without speaking another word. 

He was a tall, strongly-made man, somewhere 
about forty years of age, though he was very oft- 
en taken to be much older; for the lines about 
his lips and eyes were deeply marked, and his 
thick black hair and heavy cavalry mustache 
were thickly sprinkled with gray. tt was not a 
handsome face; the features were rough and ir- 
regular, and the old scar of a sabre-cut was still 
clearly visible on one side of his forehead and 
cheek. But there was a certain manly beauty 
about it for all that. It was a face that children 
and women learned implicitly to trust—certainly 
not the face of one who was likely to have com- 
mitted the awful crime with which he had been 
charged. 

Time must have dealt very hardly with this 
man; there was a sad, w look in his dark 
eyes which seemed to tell you that he had known 
mach sorrow, that life had been to him one long 
struggle, and that he was willing to lay it down 
and be at rest as soon as ever his time should 
come. It was not often that Colonel Clive was 
seen to smile, and his smile was not a very joy- 
ous one at the best; but there were a few women 
in the world, mothers, perhaps, who had watched 
him when he had been playing with their little 
ones, who would tell you afterward that his smile 
was the most beautiful thing they had ever seen. 

Unworldly and unselfish more than most men, 
brave as a lion, yet gentle as a little child, he had 
nevertheless made but few friends in his way 
through life, and still fewer acquaintances; but 
except one mean soul here and there, who had 
come under the scourge of his righteous scorn, 
he had scarcely an enemy in the world; and 
there was not one among those few who had 
learned to know and love him well but would 
have gone through fire and water for the sake of 
doing a service to Harold Clive, 

And this was the man who was kept close 
prisoner now in Aberdeen Jail, charged with the 
willful murder of his own cousin, Philip An- 
struther. 

‘Laura, my child, what good angel ef mercy 
sent you here to-day ?” he asked, gently, as he let 
go her hand at last. 

‘*No one sent me,” she answered; ‘‘I came 
of my own free-will. They would not have let 





me come if they had been at home; but they are 
all gone to Blagden Castle for the day, and so I 
came without their knowledge.” 

‘*You are with the Anstruthers still, then ?” 
he said. 

‘* Yes; it could not well be helped,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘but I go back to Edward's wife to- 
morrow. Harold,” she added, in a different 
tone, ‘‘ I should have been here long ago, only I 
rai been so ill, so very ill, ever since that dread- 

y.” 

‘* I don’t wonder at that ; the wonder is to see 
you here at all. You have never come alone, 
Laura ?” he asked, anxiously. 

‘No, not alone. Little Phoebe Macintosh, 
the i daughter, who has been nursing me 
for the ten days, came with me in the train ; 
but I sent her on to her uncle’s house, and she 
does not know what the business was that 
brought me into Aberdeen.” 

He looked at her for a minute or so with one 
of his own peculiar smiles, and then he said, 

*‘Laura Sartoris, I know that this is not the 
first time by many in your good life that you have 
been within the walls of a prison; but I think 
I may safely say that never in all your life have 
you done so much good to any poor prisoner as 
hi have done to me this afternoon. You have 

rought the first bit of sunshine into this gloomy 
den that I have seen for many a long day. Give 
me ae hand again, Laura, my child, while I 
thank you for coming here—thank you as I would 
do on my knees, if I thought you would let me, 
for giving me the op nity of swearing to you 
with my own lips that I am as innocent of the 
murder of that dead man as you are yourself.” 

‘‘ Hush, Harold,” she answered, shaking her 
head sadly; ‘‘ there is no need to tell me that; 
that I am here to-day, holding your hand thus, 
is proof enough that I never doubted you for an 
instant. But you must forgive me if I say that 
I do rot think you acted wisely at the time. 
Surely it would have been better for you to have 
given yourself up to the authorities at once, and 
told the exact truth of how it all happened, than 
to have kept such a strict silence about the awful 
accident, and given the world the impression that 
you intended to escape.” 

** You think, like the-others, then, that I have 
been telling lies?” exclaimed Colonel Clive, 
throwing his head back proudly, while the hot 
blood mounted slowly to his cheek. ‘‘ You 
wrong me by that doubt, Laura. I spoke the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, that day before 
the magistrates, when I told them that I knew 
no more how Philip Anstruther met with his 
death than the child unborn. I said then, and I 
say now, we went half-way down the pier at 
S—— together, speaking passionate revengeful 
words, I own, and parted at last with hot anger 
in both our hearts; but from that moment I 
never set eyes on him again. He went on to 
the end—to the unfinished part of the pier, as I 
believe—and I retraced my steps by the way that 
I had come; but whether he made a fulse step 
in the twilight, or whether the wind, which was 
blowing hard at the time, actually blew him over 
the low parapet—whether ie died by accident, or 
by his own act, or by the hand ef another, God 
only knows. I never even heard of his death 
till two nights afterward, when, just as I was 
stepping on board the Havre steamer at South- 
ampton, I was arrested on the charge of having 
murdered him.” 

By way of answer, Laura Sartoris laid her cold 
hand upon that of her companion. 

‘* Poor Harold,” she said, eoftly, ‘‘ it mast have 
been very hard for you to bear.” 

He had placed her in the chair from which he 
had so lately risen, and they were now sitting 
side by side. 

I have not yet told the reader what Laura Sar- 
toris was like. Perhaps he may be fancying her 
all this time to be a beantiful girl, of stately 
height, and with noble, aristocratic features. But 
she was nothing of the kind—not a girl at all, 
but a woman of three-and-twenty years old at 
least ; not beautiful, not even pretty; a little 
mignonne creature, with a pale face, and gray 
eyes, and wavy, auburn hair—hair that looked 
dinply browr in the shade, but in the sunshine 
warmed into a sort of golden red. Many per- 
sons could see no kind of beauty in that face. 
Women seldom looked at it a seoond time; but 
there were some men who maintained that Laura 
Sartoris’s face was better worth looking at than 
any other woman’s in the world—that once seen, 
it could never be forgotten; and the gray-haired 
soldier sitting by her now was one of these. She 
was not looking her best just then, for her only 
claim to beauty at any time lay in the charm of 
her expression, in her glowing cheeks and laugh- 
ter-loving eyes. But there was not a smile on 
her lips now ; her cheeks looked thin and worn ; 
and the dancing light in her eyes had been 
quenched as if a many tears. Harold Clive 
saw and noted all these changes with a heavy 
heart, and yet he thought she had never looked 
so nearly beautiful in all her life as she did that 
afternoon. 

His hand closed fast upon her trembling fin- 
gers; that little hand of hers seemed a sort of 
sheet-archor for him to hold on by. ‘‘ And 
poor Laura, I might say,” he resumed, answer- 
ing her last words, ‘‘if you were not so unselfish 
that you have made me forget your sorrow in 
my own. Your ness in coming here to-day 
would be simply incredible to me, did I not know 
that you acquit me of having, by thought, word, 
or deed, willfully injured the man who was to 
have begn your husband.” 

‘*We will not speak of that now, Harold, if 
you please,” Laura answered, blushing a little for 
the first time. ‘‘I did not come to talk about 
the past, but of the future, and there is no time 
to lose. Tell me what you think yourself: how 
will it go with you at this dreadful trial ?” 

They had spoken in low tones from the first, 
but now their voices sank almost into a whisper, 
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80 that not one word could reach the ears of the 
man Keith, who kept his silent watch at the ex. 
treme end of the long room, pacing up and down 
like an automaton, and a parently taking no no. 
tice of what was passing before his eyes. 

**How can I tell?” Harold answered, with a 
little, bitter laugh, which grated strangely on his 
companion’s ear. ‘‘If it were any other man 
than myself who was to be tried, I shouldn't hes- 
itate to say he would be acquitted; but some men 
seem to have the luck of it in this world, and some 
don’t. I’m one of the last. At school it seemed 
with some of the fellows that to wish for a thing 
was to have it, but with me it was always the re- 
verse. It’s been so ever since I can recollect. 
My mother died when I was a year old, and my 
father never seemed to care whether I was alive 
or dead. Except for the accident of having in- 
herited a large share of Soe no one 
can call me a fortunate man. But I must have 
been born under an unlucky star istleed, if they 
can sacceed in making me out guilty upon the 
scraps of circumstantial evidence that they have 
got against me as yet. That we were both seen 
walking together down the pier—quarreling, if 
you will—that I was observed later to come back 
alone, looking worried and anxious; that poor 
Philip’s hat and handkerchief, stained with a few 
drops of blood, were found the next morning 
wedged among the piles at the end of the pier 
and that I was overtaken forty hours afterward 
at Southampton on my way to Havre, having 
taken my passage near y a week before, are not 

uite proofs enough, I should say, if I know any 
thing of Scotch law, to convince twelve honest 
jurymen that I murdered a man in cold blood 
whom I had known ever since he was a boy.” 

‘There would be no fear at all of the result,” 
said Laura, speaking in a low, hoarse voice—‘‘ the 
lawyers all say so—except for the evidence that I 
must give.” 

‘“You give evidence!” he exclaimed, looking 
startled. ‘‘ What do you mean, Laura? I don’t 
understand.” 

‘‘Don’t you know? Has no one told you? 
Oh, this is the worst of all!” 

‘*T have not seen Leslie for several days, and 
this must be #.mething new. Tell me, child, 
what can you have to do with it? We left you 
at the hall door of his uncle's house, if you recol- 
lect. I saw there was something wrong between 
you and Anstruther, and I felt that when he 
seized your hand and kissed it in my presence, it 
was meant for a studied insult to you as well as 
tome. But that was all; you never saw us again 
after that moment.” 

‘‘ Unhappily, I did,” she answered, shaking her 
head sadly. ‘‘ You must have wandered about 
the park for some little while before you went 
down to the shore; for I had time to walk quiet- 
ly to the old boat-house, which they turned into 
a sort of arbor last year, before you and he went 
ont through the little wicket-gate by the side of 
it, which opens on to the sands. I was sitting 
there reading when you passed out. You did 
not see me; but I saw you, and heard you too. 
I could not help hearing, for you were talking 
loudly, and oh, Harold, you were speaking pas- 
sionate, angry words.” 

‘“What was I saying ?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘You both used high words, but he was tine 
worst. He muttered something that I could not 
hear, and then you turned upon him and said 
that he should answer to you for those words be- 
fore you parted from him that day. I would not 
let you know I was there. I thonght it would 
make things worse, perhaps, if I interfered, but I 
would give all I have in the world now if I had 
spoken to you, or to have been any where else in 
the universe than in that wretched old boat-house 
when you spoke those dangerous words. You 
did speak them, or have I only dreamed that you 
did?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘‘Hush, Laura, hush,” he said, for she was 
growing flushed and excited. ‘‘I did speak 
them; I recollect it all now. He fancied that I 
had been telling you of something he had wished 
to keep from you, and I indignantly denied the 
charge; then he called me a liar and a coward, 
and I answered him in the very words you say. 
My old, hot temper has been the ruin of me if, as 
you say, this should become known.” 

‘¢ Tt will be known sooner or later, if it is not 
known, as I much fear, already. I have been 
very ill, Harold,” she added, humbly, ‘‘ and have 
been delirious at times. I may have told those 
words in my dreams, for I dream of nothing else, 
and I know that I have been watched—perhaps 
it is only natural that it should be so—by Philip's 
relatives. There have been spies about me who 
must have carried the tale to other ears—because 
—because—” her head sank lower and lower, till 
it was fairly hidden in her hands, and she broke 
into a fit of passionate weeping. 

‘* Because they have summoned you as a wit- 
ness against me? Is that what you mean to 
say ?” Colonel Clive asked, gently. 

She only bowed her head in bitter grief by way 
of answer. 

He let her cry on for a little while in silence, 
but the sad eyes grew sadder than ever as he 
watched her tears. 

‘¢Oh, Harold, it is so dreadful! What can I 
do?” she sobbed at length. 

‘¢ You can speak the truth, and leave the rest in 
God’s hands, Laura, my darling,” he answered, 
laying his hand for a moment on her head. ‘And 
that is what you mustdo. I would not have those 
pure lips sullied by a falsehood, though J had to 
die twenty times over.” 

‘* Yea, it is what I must do,” she answered, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I know that well enough; I shall have 
to speak the truth, as you say, whether I will or 
not. It will be dragged from me, forced from 
me, word by word, by those cruel men. Ab, 
Harold, they will never let me tell them the other 
things I know about you: how good and kind 

ou are; that you would never willfully hurt any 
living creature; that I have known you sit for 
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hours and hours playing with a soldier’s sick 
child; that you swam more than a mile once to 
save a dog’s life. They will never let me tell 
them these things, but they will make me say 
those other dreadful words, which I know you 
never meant, over and over again, and they will 
be your ruin—I know they will—and then I shall 
always feel as if your blood were on my head!” 
she exclaimed once more, bursting into tears. 

‘‘Laura, Laura, you must not talk like this,” 
he answered, speaking as calmly as he could ; for 
his heart was beating violently, and he was dead- 
ly pale. ‘‘You are making yourself ill again, 
my poor little girl. It was no fault of yours that 
you were in the boat-house that day and heard 
my foolish words, which, as you say, meant little 
or nothing; and perhaps, after all, you are ex- 
aggerating the effect they will produce.” 

‘“ No, no, I am not,” she answered, despondent- 
ly. ‘* What they will drive me to say will kill 
you, I know it will. I can not, will not bear it,” 
she added, lifting up her head, and choking back 
her sobs. ‘‘It must not be. There is one way, 
and only one way, in which I can save you, if you 
will let me.” 

_ ‘There is no way,” he replied, a little sternly, 
‘¢if it is to be at the sacrifice of the truth. I 
have told you before, Laura, and I tell you again, 
ou shall not perjure yourself even to save my 
ife. If you are called upon to bear witness 
against me, you must just speak the truth, and 
then, if it must be so, God's will be done.” 

There was silence between them for a few mo- 
ments, and then Laura spoke again. ‘‘ There is 
one way,” she faltered, ‘* by which—” 

‘‘The truth can be suppressed—not with my 
consent,” he interrupted, scornfully. 

‘Harold, be patient, and hear me out,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘There is one way by which not the 
truth, though it would only be a half truth after 
all, but my evidence could be suppressed.” She 
was speaking quite calmly, but her head was 
turned away from him. 

‘SLanra, what do you mean ?” 

She might have been in the witness-box al- 
ready for the close, eager questioning of those 
eyes which were fixed on her; she could not look 
at him. 

‘‘Won’t you help me, Harold? Can't you 
guess what it is I mean ?” 

He sat staring at her with a bewildered ex- 
pression, and passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead once or twice before he answered : 

‘‘] was never a good hand at riddles in my 
best days, as you know, and I should be worse 
than ever now. These two or three weeks in 
this dreary den have deadened all my senses, I 
think, and robbed me of the little wits I ever had. 
You had better not let me try to guess, or I might 
make such a wild hit as would frighten you away 
forever. Tell me plainly what it is you mean, 
Laura. Don’t keep me in suspense.” 

I do not think that he was speaking the strict 
truth himself then. I believe that he knew what 
her meaning was, long before her answer came; 
for he was trembling from head to foot, and, if 
possible, he was paler than before. She looked 
up at him then with a face as white as his own, 
and in a low voice, which never faltered, she said: 

“If I were your wife, Harold, they could not 
make me give evidence against you.” 

He started up from his chair with every feature 
in his face quivering, and took one or two impa- 
tient turns across the room before he could trust 
himself to speak. 

‘¢ What mad, wicked folly is this, that some one 
has been putting into your head ?” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. Then he stopped beside her, 
and once more laid his hand upon her head. 

** You have been very ill, my poor child, and 
delirious, as you said. You are dreaming still, 
it seems to me, and don’t know what you are 
saying. My wife?” 

‘No, I am not mad, as you think. Don’t 


hate or despise me, Harold,” she pleaded. ‘‘It 
is the only way.” 
‘‘Despise you, my darling! If you only 


knew !” 

She caught his hand as he was breaking away 
from her again. ‘‘Once, years ago, you asked 
me to marry you,” she said. 

‘S] did. Five years and three months ago—I 
can tell you the day of the month and of the 
week, if you wish to know—I asked you to mar- 
ry me, and you refused. You told me you did 
not love me, and so there was an end of it. 
What is the good of dragging my old folly into 
the light again to-night ?” 

‘* Becanse—because if you were to ask me the 
same question again, I should give you a differ- 
ent answer now.” 

‘* You would, Laura?” The color rushed up 
to. his very temples, and his voice trembled so 
that he could scarcely articulate: ‘‘ What kind 
of difference would there be? Could you tell 
me that you do love me now at last?” 

It was a dark November day, and in the grow- 
ing twilight he could not see her face clearly, or 
he would have known, from the set expression of 
her features, that there was no need for him to 
put such a question; no need for him to stoop 
over her as he did to listen for the whis 
words he so longed to hear. The answer, when 
it came, was given in a low, clear voice, which 
trembled not half so much as his own. 

‘* Ah, Harold, how I wish I could!” 

‘* That is enough, then!” he cried, fiercely, and 
wrenching his hand away from her clasp. ‘‘ Do 
you think I would let you sacrifice yourself on 
any other terms? Do you think my life would 
be worth having while the memory of the man 
you loved was coming between us every hour of 
the day?” 

‘* There you are wrong,” she answered, firmly. 
‘¢ Philip Anstruther would never have been my 
husband even if he had lived. I loved him once, 
as you say, With a girl's idolatrous devotion ; but 
he tried me too hard, and wearied out even my 
love. Our engagement had dragged on for weeks 
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and months, simply because I lacked courage to 
cancel it, until the very morning of the day on 
which he died. Then certain facts came to my 
knowledge which raised an impassable barrier be- 
tween us, and I told him plainly it must end. 
But my idol had come down from its pedestal 
long before that,” she added, with a weary smile. 

‘‘Thank God for that!” Colonel Clive an- 
swered, reverently. ‘‘It is not for me to spesk 
hard words of the dead; but, Laura, he was nev- 
er worthy of your love. Handsome as a god, he 
was nevertheless cruel and false of heart, and 
could never have made you happy. I say aguin, 
thank God that you found this out at last!” 

He only spoke the simple truth. His cousin, 
Philip Anstruther, to whom Laura had been en- 

during the last two years, was a man not 
only hard by natare, bat selfish and utterly de- 
void of principle—one who never let any scruples 
of conscience or honorable feeling interfere with 
the end he had in view. He was very handsome 
and brilliantly clever, and yet men had learned at 
last to dislike and s t him; and few had of 
late years a good word to say for him, except his 
uncle, the old Laird of Anstruther, and his fam- 
ily, who had doted upon him and indulged his 
every caprice ever since he had been left to their 
care asaboy. With these Anstrathers, who had 
a large estate in the neighborhood, Laura Sartoris 
had been staying at the time of the supposed mur- 
der, and in consequence of her illness had been 
compelled, against her will, to remain with them 
ever since. It might seem strange that a man 
of Anstruther’s stamp should ever have won the 
love of such a girl as Laura, but it was true. He 
was a consummate actor, and could feign well 
when he chose; and her affection, which for the 
time was akin to idolatry, had blinded her in the 
first instance to the grave faults of his character. 
Bat little by little the infatuation away, 
and she began with pain unspeakable to see him 
in his true colors. For his part, he wearied of 
the prize he had won almost as soon as it was 
within his grasp; but Miss Sartoris had some 
fortune of her own, and he was poor and very ex- 
travagant. ‘Their marriage, on some pretext or 
another, was indefinitely postponed. Yet he held 
her to her promise, and Laura, over whom he 
still exercised a strange power, had, as she said 
herself, allowed the engagement to drag on, simply 
for want of moral courage to put an end to it. 

And Harold Clive, her late guardian, the only 
man who could have helped her, was compelled 
to stand by, and see her ready to sacrifice her- 
self to one whom in his heart he believed to be 
utterl aoe her; and yet, because of that 
of folly” of his five years ago, he felt himself 
bound in honor to hold his peace. 

No wonder he thanked God, now that she had 
learned the truth without his help. 

Once more there was silence between them, 
till Laura broke it with a painful effort. This 
time her voice faltered as she said, 

‘*And so, Harold, although perhaps I do not 
love you as your wife should, at least I can say 
that I love no other man in the world.” 

He only shook his head impatieatly. ‘‘ Laura, 
when I spoke to iz before—you know the time 
I mean—you fold me that it was part of your re- 
ligion never to marry a man whom you could not 
love. What has become of your creed now ?” 

‘‘'This is an exceptional case,” she answered, 
blushing painfully. ‘‘The end I have in view 
will justify the means. And, after all, my mar- 
riage vow would not be such a very false one; it 
would be true in spirit if not in the letter,” she 
added, with the same weary smile; ‘for, Har- 
old, I have honored and obeyed you ever since I 
can remember, and I would do my best to love 
you in the time to come.” 

‘* Do your best!” he said, scornfully. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you would; but that best will not do for 
me, or rather it would never do for you. M 
darling, this can not be,” he added, his tone sud- 
denly changing to one of the most caressing ten- 
derness. ‘‘ God bless you for your noble thought, 
Laura; but I tell you it must not be. Listen to 
what I have to say. Five years ago I asked you 
to marry me. I must have been mad at the time, 
I believe; mad enough to think that the girl 
whom I had known ever since she was born, 
whom I used to carry in my arms when she was 
a little child—the girl who used to call me her 
uncle Harold, her dear old Harold, almost before 
she could speak plainly, and who had loved me 
in a sort of fashion all her life, could learn to love 
me well enough to be my wife; to give her young 
bright life into the keeping of a man nearly old 
enough to be her father. Well, the delusion did 
not last long. You refused me in a way that I 
don’t believe any other woman could have done— 
making me love you only more dearly than ever, 
and teaching me to love every other woman in 
the world the better for your sake. But those 
few simple words of yours cured me of my mad- 
ness at once and forever. You drew the veil 
aside with a firm, kind hand, and I saw then what 
a selfish, infatuated fool I had been. I have nev- 
er loved any one else since, and I never shall love 
any other woman but you in that way; and yet 
now that you offer of your own free-will to make 
the sacrifice I asked of you then—thauk God I 
have sense and manliness enough left to say No, 
for both our sakes. Ah, Laura, it would never 
do. Weshould only make each other miserable. 
Do you think that, loving you as I do, I could 
bear to see you unhappy, pining day by day for 
the freedom which I could not give you back ?— 
to know that you were my wife in name, and yet 
never to see a wife's real look of love upon your 
face? No, little one, I could not bear this; bet- 
ter to die once, than to drag on in such a living 
death as that. 

‘* Life is sweeter to me than J thonght it was, 
even an hour ago; but, after all, it has not so 
many charms for me that I should sacrifice an- 
other’s happiness for the sake of a few more years 
of existence. I shall leave no mother, or wife, 
or child to break their hearts about me after I 
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am gone. There are a few brave fellows whom 
I knew in India and in the Crimea who will be 
sorry to hear of Harold Clive’s death—and the 
manner of it,” he added, bitterly, as a spasm of 
pain for a moment crossed his face. ‘‘ But there's 
one comfort, and that is, that not one of them 
will ever be brought to believe that I did the 
thing they are going to hang me for. And s0, 
Laura, my darling, I say again, God bless you a 
thousand times for your noble thought of saving 
me by this means; but I tell you it can not, 
must not be. And if,” he added, with his own 
sad smile, ‘‘if it is true, as you said just now, 
that you have obeyed me ever since you were a 
little child, you must obey me in this one thing 
else. Put that thought, generous as it is, out of 
your mind at once and forever, and never tempt 
me again so cruelly as you have done to-night. 

Then Laura Sartoris raised her head and look- 
ed him full in the face; her cheeks were crim- 
son, and there was a wild look in her eyes which 
frightened him. ‘‘ You talk about selfishness, 
Harold,” she exclaimed, passionately ; ‘‘ but you 
never were so selfish in all your life as you are 
now. You have no thought for any one but 
yourself, it seems to me. You have forgotter 
what I told you just now; what I never forget 
for a single minute—that dreadful trial, and the 
part I shall have to take in it. There was a 
time—not so long ago, when I was a young con- 
ceited girl—that I used to say I should like to be 
put into the witness-box just fer once, to see if I 
could not puzzle the lawyers by my answers; but 
eh, if you only knew how I dread it now! I 
never think of any thing else from morning till 
night; all day long that scene is before my eyes, 
and then I dream of it at night. I hear myself 
saying those words of yours over and over again, 
ili I think by-and-by they will drive me mad. 
If they make me say those dreadful words at the 
trial, they will kill you, I know they will; and 
then what will become of me afterward I dare 
not think. Oh, Harold, think of all these things 
well before you determine to say No. It is the 
last chance—the only hope. Have pity on me, 
if you have none upon yourself.” 

Colonel Clive turned away his head abruptly, 
and aa face in his hands, 
es pme! You are trying me very hard, 
Laura!” he said, in a praken wolee oe 

She saw that her words had moved him at last, 


and she went on in a softer tone: 


‘‘ Listen to what my father said when he was 
dying—that father whose life you saved at Mood- 
kee when I was quite a little child, and who loved 
you like a brother ever'afterward. ‘I have made 
Clive your guardian, Laura,’ he said, ‘ because 
he is the best and truest man I know. Your 
brother Edward is a good Christian, and means 
well ; but he knows too little of the world to help 
and advise you asthe other can. Make much of 
Harold Clive’ (these were his own very words), 
‘for there are few men like him; and if ever 
the time comes that you can do him a service, 
remember that I owe him a debt of gratitude 
which I have never been able to repay.’ Help 
me to keep the promise that I gave him then. 
Listen to that voice from the dead, Harold Clive, 
and let me save you if I can.” 

She waited for his answer, but none came; 
only the man’s whole frame was shaken by a sort 
of tearless sob, and she felt that he was yielding 
fast. Rising up from her chair, she came and 
knelt beside him, and laid her head upon his 
arm. ‘‘ Harold, dear old Harold,” she pleaded, 
in a voice that might have touched the hardest 
heart, ‘‘ don’t say No to me again. Give me the 
right to call you husband, and J shall know that 
you are safe; and then—only have patienee with 
me in the time to come; be kind to me, as I 
know you will, and it catfnot be but that I shall 
learn to love you in the end.” 

She had conquered now. Colonel Clive lifted 
his head and gave one long gasping sigh. 

‘‘T'm not fit to decide about this, Laura,” he 
said, passing his hand wearily over his forehead 
as he spoke. ‘‘It seems to me that I have lost 
all power to tell right from wrong to-night. Ask 
your brother Edward what he thinks. He is a 
good man and a Christian, as your father said ; let 
him, as a clergyman, be the judge in this matter, 
and then by his decision I promise you to abide.” 

‘‘T have asked him, Harold,” she answered, 
eagerly. ‘‘I have told him (the first person I 
ever told in the world) of what passed between 
us five years ago, and he says that I am right. 
He it was who counseled me to come here my- 
self ee and bade me tell you, if you asked 
me, that he gave his full and free consent.” 

There was no escape for him then. No one, 
not even her own brother, would help to save this 
noble woman from sacrificing herself for his un- 
worthy sake. 

‘* There is no time to lose,” Lanra went on, in 
a broken voice, and still clinging to his arm ; 
‘*the hour they allowed me must be nearly at an 
end, and then it will be too late. Don’t let me 
feel that I have humbled myself before you in 
vain; don’t break my heart quite, Harold; but, 
for the sake of him who is gone, for my sake, tell 
me that you consent.” 

He took both ber hands in his, and looked at 
her for a moment as Jephthah might have looked 
at his devoted child before he led her away to the 
mountain. ‘‘ Well, then, Laura,” he said, in slow, 
measured tones, ‘‘ so let it be. Against my own 
better judgment, but for the sake of the woman I 
love best in the world, I consent.” Then he lift- 
ed her from her knees, and held her for a mo- 
ment in his arms before he placed her again in 
the chair from which she had rise-~ 

‘* Now tell me quickly, how is v.48 to be done?” 

There was no answer. 

‘*Good heavens, how ill you look, my child!” 
he exclaimed. 

It was quite true; the reaction of feeling had 
begun. she was as pale as death again now, 
and trembling and shivering in every limb as if 
with cold, 
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‘* It is nothing,” she answered, faintly, but still 
leaning her head against his arm. ‘1 am only 
a little faint. I have been very ill; and all this 
has been too mach for me. It will pass off in a 
minute. There, I am better already. Yes, let 
me tell you quickly, for there is no time to lose. 
It can be done very easily. We are on the north 
side of the Border, remember, Harold,” she add- 
ed, looking up at him with what was meant for 
one of her old saucy smiles, but was in reality a 


~ sad one. 

e shook his head impatiently. ‘‘You are 
English, and such a subterfuge ought not to sat- 
isfy ae conscience,” he answered. 

“*T thought you would say that; but ‘it is the 
only way. We could not procure even a special 
license while you are in prison. Edward arranged 
with me that it must beso, before he went away.” 

‘© What is your brother gone away for?” 

She never once looked up in his face, and no 
one would have guessed, from the stern tone in 
which he spoke, of the look of meurnful tender- 
ness with which he was regarding her. That 
first breaking down of hers had seemed to him 
only a foretaste of all that was in store for him 
hereafter 


‘*He was obliged to go away to London for a 
day or two; his little boy has been, and still is, 
very ill at school. But he will be back on Thurs- 
day, and then, he told me to tell you, he would 
come with me here himself.” 

‘“ Who are to be the two witnesses ?” 

*‘Rosa, my brother's wife, and Phebe, the 
gamekeeper’s daughter at Anstruther Grange. 
She loves me, and I can trust her.” 

At any other time, or if matters ofless vital im- 
portance had been at stake, he coiild have smiled 
to hear the calm, business-Kke way in which she 
gave these details. 

There was one other question to be settled still. 

““ To-day is Tuesday,” he said, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘and you said that your brother would be 
back on Thorsday. Laura, wher will you come 


in? 

- day after that. I can obtain another 
order of admission by the end of the week. On 
Friday, Harold, if you will?” she added, turning 
away her head. 

‘On Friday, then, let it be. The sooner the 
better, unless you want to find me gone mad in 
the mean time,” he added, in a tone not meant 
for her to hear. 

She heard it, however, and looked up at him 
then with sad, reproachful eyes. 

‘‘Uncle Harold, is your little Laura doing any 
thing so very wrong that you should look at her 
and speak like that ?” 

The old childish term of endearment was too 
much for him, and his calmness gave way at last. 

‘* My own, my darling!” he murmured, as he 
lifted her hand reverently to his lips. “‘ Forgive 
me, Laura. If you only knew— 

There was no time to say more. At that mo- 
ment the man Keith suddenly stopped in his au- 
tomaton-like walk at the other the room, 
and came toward them in an awkward, hesitating 
sort of way; from a mere machine he had be- 
come & man again. 

‘*Time’s up, Miss Laura,” he said, in a depre- 
catmg tone. The hour had been over indeed for 
more than five minutes before he spoke. 

Laura Sartoris started up, and drew down her 
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veil, 

‘‘On Friday, then, I will try to come and see 
you again with my brother,” she said, in a 
changed tone. ‘‘Good-by, Colonel Clive.” 

‘*Good-by, Laura.” 

Their hands met again in one long clasp, and 
then she was gone. The door closed behind her, 
but still he remained standing where she had left 
him, looking after her, like one who had seen a 
vision of angels, and waked to find it nothing 
but a dream. 

§*God forgive me,” he murmured, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘I feel more like a murderer now than I 
did before.” 

s s * * s td 


Three days later, on the Friday of which she 
had spoken, Miss Sartoris again sought and ob- 
tained permission to visit Colonel Clive. This — 
time she did not come alone. Her brother was 
with her, and her brother's wife, and little Phoebe 
Macintosh, the gamekeeper’s daughter —a girl 
with an honest Scotch face which invited confi- 
dence, but who looked scared and bewildered at 
the responsibility which had suddenly devolved 
upon her—namely, to be witness at the ceremony, 
if it could be called a ceremony, which within the 
next half hour was to make Harold Clive and 
Laura Sartoris man and wife. 

‘Theirs had been a strange courtship, and it was 
a still stranger marriage; but, as far as the al- 
most unprecedented peculiarities of the circum- 
stances permitted, it was performed ‘‘ decently 
and in order.” | 

Edward Sartoris was, as his father had said of 
him, a good man and a Christian; but he was 
every inch a priest, with all a High-Churchman’s 
love for the externals and ceremonials of religion. 
It went sorely against the grain with him to as- 
sist at such an informal] Scotch marriage as this 
of his sister's was about to be; but the urgenc 
of the case, and the love which he had felt throu 
all his life for the man she was about to marry, 

revailed for once over all other prejudices, and 
ha had consented, without a word of expostula- 
tion, to give his countenance as a clergyman to 
the unorthodox proceeding. If, however, he had 
been reading the marriage-service beneath the 
vaulted arches of York Minster, he could scarcely 
have taken his part with more of solemnity and 
reverence than he did in Harold Clive’s prison- 
cell. He had visited him late on the night be- 
fore, and had then made all needful decisions and 
arrangements, and nothing further remained to 
be settled now. Upon the entrance of the party, 
they spoke a few subdued words of greeting to 
Colonel Clive, as they might have done if they 
had been in charch; and then Edward Sartoris 
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ae his prayer-book, and made his sister and 
arold repeat after him in low, subdued tones, 


and im the very language of the English Churoh |. 


service, the solemn words which, spoken thus in 
the presence of witnesses, made them man and 
wife in the eyes of the Scotch law. 

Laura was dressed stifl in deep mourning, as 
she had been three days before—-for her mother 
had been dead not quite a year—and in all other 
respects she looked much the same; there was 
the same languor and depressibn in her manner, 


the same heavy look about her eyes, the same - 


expression of fixed resolution about her firmly 
set lips. When she spoke, it was in the same 
calm, almost heartlesg, tone which she had used 
more than once to Celonel Clive on that other 
day. If there was a change in either, it was in 
the bridegroom rather than the bride. Those 
three last days of suspense had told upon Harold 
Clive more than all the previous weeks of solitary 
conAnement. He looked older by years than he 
had done before; he stooped as if from weakness ; 
and his eyes were haggard and bloodshot from 
want of rest by day and night. The ring with 
which Mr. Sartoris had taken care to provide 
himself fall from Harold’s trembling fingers, and 
when his turn came to repeat the sentences after 
the clergyman, he had to steady his voice once 
or twice before he could articulate a single sylla- 
ble. Even after the words had been spoken 
which bound him for life to the woman he loved, 
he still looked at Laura with the same expression 
of mournful tenderness such as he might have 
bestowed upon some poor dumb creature whom 
ta been compelled to hurt or slay against his 
will. 

The short ceremony ended, Edward Sartoris 
maade them all kneel around him while he asked 
for a blessing (still in the words of the Church) 
upen their future life; and the stern old Presby- 
terian Keith, who had again contrived to take the 
watch at the other end of the room, bared his 
head and joined in the prayer, little thinking in 
what sort of service he was taking a part; or, at 
least, if he had any suspicion of the truth, he kept 
it to himself. 

As they rose from their knees, Harold Clive 
took Laura’s hand in his and just touched her 
forehead with his lips. 

Oh, how he longed to take her in his arms, she 
who was his wife now for evermore! But he 

‘dared not. He could not have said to her, as 
many another husband has said and thought so 
proudly, and none would have said more faithful- 
Iy than he, | 

‘‘Lie there, my love, my darling; let the 
world’s storms rage as fiercely as they will, no 
shadow of harm shall ever come near you so long 
as I have the power to prevent it.” 

No; in this case the wife was the protector 
rather than the protected. She had married him 
to shield and save him from an ignominious death, 
and, as she herself had owned, for no other rea- 
sm. He was in a false position, and he #lt it 
cruelly. 

But she did not think of this, or she might have 
been kinder in her manner toward him. As it 
was, she seemed absorbed in her own thoughts, 
and simply isdifferent to all that was passing 
araund her. She submitted passively to his ca- 
ress, neither attempting to resent nor to respond 
to it. As he had prophesied, she was a wife, but 
without a Wife’s look of love upon her face. How 
changed she was from the bright-eyed, laughing 
Laura of only a month ago! Was this change 
to last? If so, the life which she had saved for 
him would, he thought, soon become a burden too 
heavy for him to bear. 

fo they stood together—he still holding her 
hand, watching her with the same mingled ex- 
pression of remorse and love; but she never saw 
it; she was looking beyond him, her eyes fixed 
intently upon the door of tke room, as if she was 
waiting anxiously for the time of escape, or ex- 
pecting every moment that aome one would enter. 

And, strange to say, st that very instant the 
noise of a warder's key was heard grating in the 
pe Colonel Clive started, and let go Laura's 

and. 

‘*The hour can not be up yet?” he said, impa- 
tiently, appealing to Keith. 

No, the hour was not up; but the door opened 
nevertheless, and another visitor was ushered in 
—about the last person in the world they had ex- 
pected to see—Major Anstruther, the uncle of 
Philip Anstruther, and the person who had been 
chiefly instrumental in procuring Harold Clive’s 
arrest on the suspicion of his having murdered 
his nephew. He was a stern old Scotch laird, 
hard and uncompromising by nature, but a man 
of inflexible justice withal—one who, Brutus-like, 
would have condemned his own son if he had 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

But his face was strangely agitated now as he 
givanced toward the prisoner with an open let- 
ter in his hand. 

‘Colonel Clive,” he said, in a faltering voice, 
‘*T have come to do you tardy justice, and to ask 
for forgiveness at your hands, I have done you 
cruel wrong, but it has been done in ignorance 
and unwittingly, and I can only hope that the 
good tidings of which I am the bearer may dis- 
pose you to deal more mercifully by me than I 
have done by you. This letter will explain bet- 
ter what I mean. It is dated, as you will see, 
from New York, and comes to me from one 
whom we had believed to be dead—my nephew 
Philip, who is alive and well—well in health, at 
least—but who owns himself a disgraced man, 
and who will from henceforth be to me as one 
who ts dead. He heard of your impending trial 
fourteen days ago, and wrote at once, otherwise 
he had intended to leave us in ignorance of his 
fate for months longer. If the Great Eastern 
had done her work thoroughly last summer,” Ma- 
jor Anstruther added, with a dreary sort of smile, 
*‘ your imprisonment would have ended a fort- 
night ago. I can only say again, read this, and 
then forgive me if you can.” 


He held the letter out as he spoke to Harold 
Clive; but the latter passed it on to Mr. Sartoris. 

‘*You read it, Edward,” he said; ‘‘I don’t feel 
as if I could just now;” and, staggering back, he 
fell, rather than seated himself, on the bench be- 
hind him. 

As Edward Sartoris glanced in silence over the 
letter which had been given to him, Major An- 
struther looked with a perplexed expression from 
one to another of the little group of persons who 
were standing round him. 

“* You do not seem either surprised or pleased 
at the intelligence I have brought,” he said, still 
addressing the prisoner. ‘‘I had hoped that this 
news would have given you unmixed happiness, 
although to me it has brought but doubtful joy.” 

Then Harold Clive threw back his head proud- 
ly, and looked the other in the face. 

‘* Knowing my own innocence, as I have done 
from the first, Major Anstruther,” he said, ‘ it is 
no such great matter of surprise to me that I 
should find it proved at last; and as I believed 
in the justice of God, so too I have never doubt- 
ed but that the truth and the right would triumph 
inthe end. Now, Sartoris, will you let us hear 
what Philip Anstruther has to say for himself ?” 

Thus ad gree to, Edward Sartoris read the 
letter aloud from beginning to end. It was a 
strange, rambling sort of composition—the letter 
of a reckless, desperate man; but it made two 
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The letter, with its selfish, defiant tone, was so 
eminently characteristic of the writer, that no one 
would have doubted its having come from Philip 
Anstruther, even if his handwriting and signa- 
ture had not been there to attest the fact. 

When Edward Sartoris ceased reading, a long 
silence ensued, which was broken by Major An- 
struther. 

He went up to Laura, who was leaning on her 
sister-in-law’s arm, and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

‘* This is a heavy blow for you, Laura,” he said, 
kindly, naturally attributing her almost death-like 
paleness to the shock her pride had just received ; 
‘*but something tells me that you will not feel it 
so much as you would have done some time ago. 
You have not been quite such good friends with 
me of late, my dear, as you used to be; but I 
am glad to see you well enough to be here to- 
da om 

Taira looked up at him with mournful eyes, 
and repeated his words mechanically : 

; ‘Yes, thank you; well enough to be here to- 
RY. ”? 

Then the old man turned to Harold Clive. 

‘*T have communicated the contents of this 
letter to the governor,” he said, ‘‘and he is only 
waiting for proper authority from the magistrates 
to visit you with the formal order of release. Be- 
fore nightfall, you will, I hope, be a free man 
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“GOD HELP ME! YOU ARE TRYING ME VERY HARD, LAURA!” 


facts tolerably clear to the minds of those who 
listened—namely, that the writer had fled from 
Scotland to escape impending disgrace and im- 
prisonment, and that he had not gone alone; for 
a girl of doubtful character, with whom he was 
known to have associated for some time, must 
evidently have sailed with him, as he owned to 
having married her two days after his arrival at 
New York. With respect to the details of his 
flight, it is only necessary to’say that he had 
made his escape, after leaving Clive on the pier at 
S——, by means of a little boat, which he had 
rowed there himself and fastened to some of the 
piles earlier in the day, and which, in the dusk 
of the afternoon, had not been noticed. The fact 
of his hat and stained handkerchief having been 
found, he accounted for by stating that he had 
grazed his hand severely while descending to the 
boat by a flight of slippery, almost perpendicular 
steps, used chiefly by the sailors, and had taken 
the handkerchief to stanch the blood, and then 
thrust it carelessly into his hat. ‘The hat had 
been blown off a minute or two after by the wind, 
which was high; and as he had a cap in his pock- 
et, he had not waited to recover it, but had let it 
float on to the end of the pier, where it was dis- 
covered on the following day. From the rowing- 
boat he had landed at a small village on the coast 
near Aberdeen, and thence made his way across 
country by train to Liverpool, and embarked on 
board the Scotia for New York. 


again. Now I will leave you; for I feel, to my 
sorrow, that my presence is a restraint upon you 
all. It can not be otherwise, I fear; but before I 
go it would make mea happier man, Clive, if you 
would shake me by the hand, and say that you 
will try to forgive me for the harm I have unwit- 
tingly done you.” 

Generous as he was by nature, there was a 
sharp struggle in Harold Clive’s breast before he 
could bring himself to give the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the man who, for weeks past, had been 
thirsting for his blood. But he was a Christian 
in heart and life, and had long since learned the 
lesson how to forgive. Moreover, the sight of the 
hoary head bending before him in almost ab- 
ject entreaty was a more powerful argument than 
many words could have been; and, after a min- 
ute's pause, he yielded. Holding out his hand to 
the old man, he said, in a voice in which there 
was little of resentment, but much of sorrow, 

‘* May God forgive me, Major Anstruther, when 
my time comes, as fully as I forgive you now! 
Heaven knows I am not so faultless myself that 
I should be extreme to mark what others do 
amiss; and after all, the world no doubt will hold 
yon justified for acting as you did. But you do 
not know—perhaps to your dying day you never 
will know—how much harm your cruel suspicion 
has done, not only to me, but to others besides 
myself.” 

With a look of deep dejection, Major An- 
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struther wrung his hand in silence, and turned 
away. A minute afterward he was gone. 

The turnkey who opened the door for him, and 
who, of course, was supposed to know nothing of 
what had transpired, signified to the others that 
their time was nearly up: they had only five min- 
utes more to stay. 

Only five minutes more! Harold Clive turned 
to his wife. She had never moved or spoken but 
that once since Major Anstruther’s entrance, and 
was standing in the same attitude, apparently ut- ~ 
ceny indifferent to all that was going on around 

er. 

‘* Laura,” he said, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘my dar- 
ling, won’t you speak to me ?” 

She raised her eyes to his with a bewildered 
look, but gave him no other answer. 

‘*Don't look at me like that, little one,” he 
leaded ; ‘‘ don’t let me think I have broken your 
eart. Say one word to comfort me before you 

go. Itis not my fault, Laura, that this news did 
not come an hoor ago.” 

As he spoke he put his arm round -her waist; 
but she shrank away only too perceptibly from 
his touch. 

‘*I don’t suppose it is any body’s fault exact- 
ly,” she said, in a strained, unnatural voice, an- 
swering his last wards; ‘‘ only I am so very tired, 
and I feel as if I were going to die. Oh, Ed- 
ward, Edward, take me home!” she cried, break- 
ing away from Harold, and throwing herself half 
fainting into her brother’s arms. 

How could she be so cruel? His cup of sor- 
row had been full enough before, without that last 
drop of bitterness being added to it ; and Edward 
oe pitied Harold from the bottom of his 

eart. 

‘*Better leave her so for the present, Clive,” 
he said, as he supported the almost insensible 
girl in his arms. ‘‘She does not mean it; she is 
far from strong, and all this has been too much 
forher. Give her a little time to recover herself, 
to realize her new position as your wife, and I 
will answer for it, it will all come right in the end.” 

There was no time to say more, for at that mo- 
ment the summons was given for them to leave. 
Mr. Sartoris just nodded his farewell to his new 
brother-in-law, and then led Laura away without 
another word; while Phoebe, in deep distress, 
supported her mistress on the other side. 

But Rosa Sartoris staid behind. She went up 
to Colonel Clive with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, and gave him both her hands. 

**Oh, Iam so very, very sorry for this, Har- 
old,” she said. ‘‘ What can we do?” 

He took her hand and lifted it respectfully to 
his lips. 

. **You can ri me and pray for me, Mrs. Sar- 
toris,” he said; ‘‘for it is my wedding-day, and 


yet I am a broken-hearted man.” 


And when she was gone, and he was left alone, 
Harold Clive sat down beside the small deal ta- 
ble in the centre of the room, and, hiding his 
face in his hands, wept like a little child. 


A bright sunny morning in December—one of 
those deceitful mornings which we do have some- 
times at that time of the year, which cheat us 
into the belief that winter is still a long way off, 
and almost tempt us to forget that we have to 
battle through the snows of Christmas and the 
icy winds of March before we can hope to see 
summer again. 

But for the leafless trees and the silence of the 
song-birds this might have been a day in spring. 

‘The view from Richmond Hill looked very near- 
ly as lovely as it would have done in June. Ex- 
cept in the immediate foreground, the absence of 
foliage was but little noticed; the sun was shin- 
ing out of a cloudless sky; and the river, spark- 
ling in its light, wound like a glittering silver 
band at the foot of the hill, on through the green 
meadows, past Ham House and the old church 
at Twickenham, till you lost sight of it near Pope's 
Villa, before it reached Teddington Lock. 

There was just air enough to move the trees to 
and fro, bat not a breath of frost in the wind. 
Indeed, it was quite hot in the sun; and at first 
sight one might have been tempted to think that 
Laura Clive, as she sat, or rather reclined, on one 
of the benches that are placed at intervals along 
the ‘terrace which leads from the park gates to 
Earl Russell's house, might easily have dispensed 
with some of the soft warm furs in which she was 
enveloped. But on second thoughts you would 
have agreed that those who loved her were quite 
right in taking every possible care of one who 
looked so frail and delicate —so little fitted to 
cope with either the rough winds of winter or the. 
storms of this troubled life. 

Since the time that we last saw her she had 
been seriously, indeed dangerously, ill. On the 
very night that her brother had led her away, in 
an almost unconscious state, from Harold Clive's 

rison-cell, her illness had commenced. She had 
rne up bravely so long as there was any thing 
for her to do; but when it was all over, and the 
reaction had begun—worst of all, when she had 
learned that the sacrifice she had nerved herself 
to make had never been needed after all—then 
she broke down at once. A few hours later the 
brain-fever which had been threatening her for 
weeks laid fast hold upon its prey, and for many 
days and nights there was a hard struggle between 
life and death. Life conquered in the end; her 
own good constitution, and the careful nursing of 
those around her, carried her through the worst 
time of danger; and Edward Sartoris found her 
one morning, about a fortnight later, lying, weak 
as an infant indeed, but safe, and with the look 
of consciousness on her face which at one time 
he had never thought to see again. 

She recovered with unusual rapidity up to a 
certain point, and aa soon as she was able to 
bear the fatigue of traveling, they had brought her 
from Stotland to her brother's house at Rich- 
mond. 

There were so many painful memories associ- 
ated with Aberdeen, that it was pronounced de- 
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sirable to remove her from the neighborhood at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Since her ar- 
rival in England, however, she had not made such 
quick progress; not that she was any longer re- 
ally ill— she would hardly allow herself to be 
treated as an invalid—but there was a languor and 
depression about her which she could not shake 
off; and she looked thin and fragile, like some 
tender hot-house plant on which the rough winds 
of heaven ought never to be permitted to blow. 
And yet, perhaps, she had never looked so girl 
ish or so nearly pretty as she did then, sitting on 
the wooden bench under the grand old trees of 
Richmond Park. Her illness had not aged her 
in the least; on the contrary, she looked far 
younger than she had done that day in the Aber- 
deen prison—six weeks ago now. The expres- 
sion of anxious, perplexed thought was gone from 
her face; there was a delicate, almost hectic, flush 
on her cheeks; her forehead was no longer con- 
tracted as if by pain, nor her lips compressed with 
that look of despairing resolution which they had 
worn then. But that they seldom broke into 


_ smiles now, but that the dancing light was gone 


from her eyes, she was more like the Laura Sar- 
toris of old. 

She was quite alone; for her sister-in-law had 
driven her there in her pony-chaise and left her, 
promising to return in about an hoar’s time and 
eS her up again, if she had not already walked 

ome to her brother’s house, which was only a 
few hundred yards from the park gates. 

She had a book in her hand, but she was not 
reading it, thinking rather over her own strange 
life, and of the fate which was awaiting her in the 
years to come. No story, whether of history or 
of fiction, could be so vividly interesting to her as 
her own. Since her illness she had never been 
able to fix her thoughts on any book except one. 

Laura Clive had never once seen her husband 
since the day of their strange marriage. He too 
had been ill—struck down with fever and utter 
prostration of strength almost on the very day 
that her life was pronounced safe. His attack 
was more lingering than dangerous, yet it kept 
him a prisoner to his sick-bed at his own estate 
in Scotland for a week after his wife had been re- 
moved to Richmond. But of this she had heard 
but little till within the last few hours. ‘The mere 
mention of his name in the early days of her re- 
covered consciousness had caused such an amount 
of painful excitement, that Mr. Sartoris had judged 
it wiser to avoid the subject altogether, till she 
chose to allude to it of her own accord; and since 
then she had been strangely silent and incurious 
with regard to her husband and his movements. 

She knew that he had been ill, but that was all. 
Of the duration of his illness, or of its serious na- 
ture, she had not the least idea. Wife as she 
knew herself to be in name, and in the eyes of 
the law (though, as yet, the secret was known 
only to two or three persens), she never asked 
why Harold had made no effort to see her again 
during the past few weeks, or taken no measure 
to establish the fact of their marriage. Her fac- 
ulties seemed still in some sort dulled and blunted 
by the illness she had gone through; and she ac- 
cepted her present position with a kind of dreamy 
resignation, without seeming to have either the 
wish or the energy to concern herself with what 
the future might bring forth. 

And vet she thought of him morning, noon, - 
and night, this husband of hers, whom she had 
married without loving, except indeed as the best 
and truest friend she had ever had—the man 
who had taught her all she knew worth knowing, 
and had helped to make her the noble woman 
that she was. 

She had, however, heard news of Colonel Clive 
that very morning. Her brother had received a 
letter from him to say that he was well again at 
last, and was going to travel south in a day or 
two. He should come to Richmond, God will- 
ing, on the following Friday (this was Thursday), 
to see Laura, and to wish her good-by before he 
went away. Then he had gone on to unfold to 
Edward Sartoris a plan which, after calm and 
mature consideration, he had decided would be 
the best calculated to promote Laura’s happi- 
ness, and, through hers, his own. He meant to 
go abroad for six months, perhaps longer; he 
had suffered much, and his health needed recruit- 
ing by change of air and scene. He did not ask 
his-wife to accompany him, but suggested that 
she should continue to live with her brother as 
she had done before, or wherever else she might 
choose, At the end of six months, if alive, he 
would return to England and learn his fate from 
his wife’s lips. Whether or not their marriage 
should then be made public, Laura should decide. 
Tenderly as he loved her, her happiness was yet 
dearer to him than his own. The generous im- 
pulse of a moment, which had prompted her to 
sacrifice herself for his sake—a sacrifice which 
had only too plainly been repented of almost as 
goon as it was made—should not, if he could help 
it, be suffered to blight and wither her whole 
young life. The one thing he could not give her 
back was her freedom; but so long as she showed 
the faintest repugnance to the acknowledgment 
of their marriage, so long should it be kept a se- 
cret, even though it might be to their dying day. 

Such were the contents of Colonel Clive’s let- 
ter; and Edward Sartoris, with many grave 
doubts and misgivings, had communicated them 
to his sister Laura, as he had been requested to 
do by the writer. 

She was pondering now over what she had 
been told, trying to realize the fact that for the 
next few months her fate had, as it were, been 
settled for her, and would involve but little out- 
ward change in her mode of life. She was glad 
of this. Laura was not a very self-dependent 
woman, and, except in one or two instances, she 
had very seldom acted on her own responsibility. 
As she had told Harold Clive, she had been ac- 
customed fo obey him ever since she was a child, 
and it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that he should decide for her now, 


The one thought which was uppermost in her 
mind was the fact that she was to see her hus- 
band on the following day. He had written on 
the Monday, and said that he would come to 
Richmond on the Friday. But the letter had 
evidently been delayed in the post, and it was al- 
ready Thursday. ‘To-morrow, then, she would see 
him. How had she best meet him, and where? 

Then suddenly she lifted her eyes, and saw at 
only a few yards’ distance the very man of whom 
she was thinking, walking slowly along the ter- 
race toward the bench on which she was sitting. 

He had taken her by surprise, and come a day 
before he was expected ; but it was better so, far 
better. She would have made herself ill and 
nervous during those intervening hours by think- 
ing about his coming ; but, as it was, she had no 
time to think of any thing. At the sight of him 
she forgot all that had happened during those 
last two months; she forgot even for the instant 
the strange relationship which existed between 
them; she forgot every thing except that her 
**dear old Harold” stood there before her, looking 
worn and ill and weary, stooping from sheer 
weakness ; and, acting upon the impulse of the 
moment—the truest, noblest instinct she could 
have obeyed-—she started up, and came to meet 
him with glowing cheeks and outstretched hands. 

**Oh, Harold dear, F am so glad to see you 
after all this long time!” 
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ing his gray mustache (grayer than ever now) 
with his hand. 

‘Yes, very,” she answered, simply. ‘‘ Bat 
what made you come and look for me here?” 

“They told me at the house that you had 
gone out with Mrs. Sartoris about half an hour 
ago, and that I should most likely find you on 
this terrace. So instead of waiting, I just walk- 
ed up here on the chance of finding you, and you 
see I have been rewarded for my pains.”’ 

‘* But we did not expect you till to-morrow.” 

‘*No: I said to-morrow when I wrote; but I 
came up to town a day sooner than [ intended, 
and—well, I could not help coming here to-day.” 

Then they were silent for a few moments, and 
the color on Laura’s cheeks deepened painfully 
under the steady gaze of those dark eyes, which 
were bent on her with such a depth of tender- 
ness in their expression. 

‘** You know what I have come for, Laura?” he 
said presently, very gently. 

She bent her head without speaking. 

‘**Did Edward give you my letter to read ?” 

**He read it to me, which comes to much the 
same thing. Why did you not write to me?” 
she asked, abruptly, as she raised her eyes to his 
with a reproachful look, which somehow made 
him feel rather happy than otherwise. 

‘* Because”—and as Harold Clive spoke he took 
one of her little soft warm hands out of her muff 
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“*BRAVE LITTLE GIRL! HE MURMURED; ‘HOW DID YOU MANAGE IT?” 


‘* God bless you, my darling!” was his answer, 
spoken in a faltering voice. 

Her welcome had been so much more cordial 
than he had dared to hope, that it had almost 
unnerved him; but he had schooled himself well, 
and no one would have thought, from the quiet, 
matter-of-fact way in which he took her hand, 
and led her back to her seat, but that they had 
met within a day or two, and few would have 
guessed at the passion of love which this man 
felt in his heart for the young girl beside him. 

**And you are looking so well too, Laura; so 
much better than I had expected to see you. 
The old roses are coming back again to your 
cheeks,” he said, 

She made no answer to his words; she had 
never taken her eyes off his face, and now, as she 
spoke, they filled with tears. 

‘* Harold, how terribly ill you must have been! 
You are so thin and changed, I scarcely recog- 
nized you. And yet what nonsense I am talk- 
ing; as if I should not have known you any 
where! But I don't think I knew properly till 
this morning that you had been ill at all. No 
one ever told me.” 

‘They had orders not to,” he answered, with 
his old sad smile. ‘‘I was not going to have 
you fret yourself about me as you always used to 
in your young days, when ‘old Harold’ was ill. 
So you are glad to see me, little one?” he added, 
bending his kind eyes upon her face, and strok- 


and held it in his own—‘‘ because I did not know 
that this little woman would be strong or well 
enough to read such a long letter as that for her- 
self, and because,” he added, with a touch of bit- 
terness in his tone, ‘*I think, Laura, you might 
guess why I did not write to you, if you will give 
yourself the trouble to remember how we parted.” 

Whereupon Laura began to tremble, and to 
feel that with a little more of this sort of thing 
she should break down altogether. And for- 
bearing as Harold always was, and always had 
been with her, she knew that any thing approach- 
ing to a scene would be inexpressibly annoying 
to him. Prudence therefore suggested a timely 
retreat, if not an actual flight. She gently dis- 
engaged her hand, and rose up from the bench. 
**Do you think you would be too tired to walk 
back with me to the house, Harold?” she asked. 
‘*T have been sitting here almost too long, and 
am beginning to feel quite cold.” 

So they walked back together slowly side by 
side, and as they went he told her, little by little, 
in a matter-of-fact, almost cheerful way, about his 
plan of spending the winter abroad, which he had 
sketched out in his letter to her brother. 

It was not a long walk, but the distance was 
about as much as either of them could manage ; 
and Laura, as she seated herself in a large easy- 
chair in Mrs. Sartoris’s drawing-room, looked 
half ready to faint; while Harold began to think 
he had been a little premature in saying that the 
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roses had come back again to her cheeks. They 

were pale enough now, poor child ! 

They had the room to themselves, for Mr. pel: 
toris had gone into the district for the whole 
morning, and Rosa had not yet returned.: Laura 
threw off her wraps one after another: her little 
hat with its drooping feather, her furs, her gloves, 
and then, ing her white hands together nerv- 
ously, she looked up in her companion’s face. 

‘* Harold, do you really think you are right in 
doing this—in going abroad, I mean ?” she said. 

‘*T do really think I am right in going,” he 
answered, sitting down beside her, and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, ‘‘and I will tell you why, 
if you will listen tome. If I were to stay on in 
England, things could not remain between us as 
they are now. Our marriage must be acknowl- 
edged, and I must claim you as my wife, wheth- 
er it would be for your happiness or not. And 
until you give yourself to me of your own free- 
will, Laura, I will not believe, or at least I can 
not bring myself to realize, that those few words 
spoken in haste, spoken altogether under a misap- 
prehension, can give me any moral right to bind 
you down to what, without love, would be to you 
a mere life of bondage. Do you recollect what I 
told you when you came on that first day like an 
angel to visit me in my prison— that the one 
thing I could not bear would be to see you mis- 
erable, pining and fretting, day by day, for the lib- 

which I could not give you back? And then, 
little one, do you remember what you said to me? 
You told me that if I would be patient with yon, 
it could not be but that you would learn to love 
me in the end. Now I am just going to take 
you at your word, for I have lived upon that hope 
aver since. I am going to be very patient, Lau- 
ra; it seems to me that I could wait through half 
a lifetime with that end in view, and when the 
day comes, as come it will, I do believe and hope, 
though it may be six months, or even six years, 
hence—when the day comes that my wife can put 
her hand in mine, and tell me she has learned 
to love me, if only a little, then my patience will 
have had its full reward. But in the mean time 
it is better that we should not meet often as we do 
to-day. That is why I am going away. And, 
Laura,” he said, a moment after, ‘‘ you will t 
to think kindly of me while I am gone, dear, will 
you not?” . 

‘*There is no need for me to try,” she answer- 
ed, simply, speaking more calmly than he had 
done; ‘‘I could not think of you in any other 
way. But, Harold, what a long time you will be . 
away! Six months! I have never been so long 
without seeing you in all my life.” ‘ 

‘*Tt will not seem so very long,” he answered, 
while a happy smile, like a gleam of sunshine, 
flashed across his lips. ‘* And if you should miss 
me a little bit, it will only make you the more 
glad to see me when [ come back—if I ever do 
come back, that is to say. And in case I should 
not, Laura,” he went on more gravely, and taking 
a letter out of his pocket-book, ‘‘1 want you to 
understand about this.” 

_ “What do you mean ?” she exclaimed, looking 
at him out of her large gray eyes. ‘‘ Why should 
you not come back ?” 

‘*' Well, you see I shall be a very idle man; 
and if there should be any struggle for liberty 
going on in Poland or Italy, as there is very like- 
zy & be within the next few months, I might join 
the patriots for want of something else to do, and 
then I might get shot down, like many a better 
man.” 

‘*Oh, Harold, don’t !” 

‘* But in any case,” he went on, without heed- 
ing her iuterruption, ‘‘life is uncertain at the 
best; and one can never say what a day, much 
less what six months, may bring forth. If any 
thing should happen to me, Laura, you will find 
that you have been my first thought and my last. 
This letter, which I wish you to read quietly 
when I am gone (it will tell vou more than I 
can say in words), contains an inclosure for your 
brother about business matters. You know that, 
as the world reckons, I may call myself a rich 
man; and if I should die before you, iy little 
Laura will find that she has become a rich wom- 
an. JI am glad so far of this— glad that you 
have given me the right to leave you all I have ; 
you will make a better use of the money than I 
have ever done, my darling.” 

She interrupted him almost pettishly: ‘‘ Don’t 
talk like that, as if you were going to die. I can 
not bear to hear you say such things. Let us 
speak about something else. I can not feel as if 
I were doing right in letting you go away at all.” 

He made no answer, but sat gravely watching 
her. She had not given him one word of thanks 
for that generous purpose of his which he had 
jast confided to her, but it was not this that 
troubled him. 

Presently she raised herself and sat upright in 
her chair, her hands clasping and unclasping each 
other in a nervous way, which had become habit- 
ual to her of late. 

‘* Harold,” she said, in a low, trembling voice, 
**J will go abroad with you if you wish it. 
want to do my duty as your wife; indeed I do.” 

‘Your duty!” he cried, indignantly, starting 
up from bis chair, and taking one or two rapid 
turns np and down the room. ‘‘ Merci! but I 
look for something more than duty from the wom- | 
an who is to be called my wife. It will not do, 
[tell you, child. ‘To watch you doing your duty 
toward me, as you call it, would be simply tor- 
ture. I could never bear it for a week, and if I 
were once to see you shrink from me again as 
vou did that night, I believe it would drive me 
mad. ‘There, there, Laura, forgive me; it was 
not your fault. What have I said? You could 
not help it, my poor little girl. How could I be 
so cruel !” 

For Laura had hidden her face in her hands, 
and was crying bitterly. 

“It is fer you to forgive, Harold, though I did 
not mean to be cruel either,” she sobbed. ‘‘ But 
I was so ill, I did not know half that I did or 
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I must have been al- 
Don’t think of that 


said that dreadful night. 
most delirious even then. 
time any more.” 

‘‘Hush, hush, you'll make yourself ill if you 
cry like that, Laura,” he said, laying his hand on 
her head, and speaking in the same chiding tone 
he would have used to her in the days gone by. 
‘*T forgive, if there was any thing to forgive, but 
I say again it was not your fault. Let us talk 
about something else. It seemed to me that I 
had so much to say to you, and now I must be 
off in a few minutes, if I am to catch the one 
o'clock train.” 

‘‘But you will come and see me again before 
you go!” said Laura, dashing away her tears. 

He only shook his head. 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘“It would only make us both miserable, and 
besides, there is no time.” 

‘¢But you are not going till next week,” she 
pleaded. 

‘*T go by the half past eight o’clock express 
from Charing-cross to-night.” 

‘*'To-night, Harold ?” 

Even then he might have yielded, but it so 
happened that his eye fell at that moment upon 
her hand, which she had laid upon his arm, her un- 
gloved left hand, where her wedding-ring should 
have been, and was not. He saw that it was not 
there, and she saw that he had missed it. Their 
eyes met for one instant, and she crimsoned be- 
neath his reproachful glance. It could not well 
have been otherwise. She could not have worn 
it so long as their marriage remained a secret; 
but her heart ached for him then, when she saw 
the look of pain which came into his face, and 
after that she felt that she might as well have 
tried to move a rock, as to move him from his 
resolution. 

‘‘T go by the mail-train to Dover to-night,” 
he repeated. not unkindly, but in a tone of de- 
cision which left no room for appeal, ‘‘and shall 
be in Paris to-morrow morning by daybreak, I 
hope, as I have business to do for a friend before 
the week is out.” 

‘“-You will write to me?” she asked, humbly. 

‘‘ Yea, I will write some day—not just directly. 
Don’t try to write to me till I send you word. 
You must say good-by to Edward and his wife 
for me,” he went on; ‘‘for they are not in, it 
seems, and I can not wait to see them. Bid them 
take good care of you for my sake, that you may 
, look strong and well when I come back to En- 

gland to see you again. And now, Laura, good- 
b ” 


It. was abruptly said—he could not trust him- 
self to say one other word. He was standing 
straight before her, holding out both his hands. 
She put hers into them, and looked up at him 
with a sort of pitiful, frightened look. There 
were no tears in her eyes now; but she was very 
pale, and was trembling from head to foot. 

‘‘Laura, I am going away from you for a long 
time, and you are my wife,” he pleaded, almost 
in awhisper. ‘‘Try not to shrink from me, dar- 
ling. I want you to give me one kiss before I 
go, it is so very, very long since I felt the touch 
of a woman's lips; and I should like, while I am 
away, to be able to dream of what my wife's kiss 
was like.” 

Then she put her arms about his neck and 
kissed him once, twice, upon his scarred cheek, 
simply and naturally as a child might have done. 
Even then, I believe, he was not quite content; 
but, it must be owned, he was hard to please. 

‘¢ Harold, don’t go away, ” she whispered—‘‘in- 
deed there is no need.” 

‘‘Leave me to be the judge of that,” he an- 
swered, almost sternly. ‘‘ We have both made 
a mistake. Yours was the noblest mistake that 
@ woman ever made, perhaps, but still it was a 
mistake; and mine—well, it is too late to talk 
about mine now. Say no more, child, for I be- 
lieve in my heart that I am acting for the best. 
Now, once more good-by, and God bless you, my 
darling! Laura, little wife, learn to love me be- 
fore I come back again.” 

He held her to his heart for one instant, and 
then, before she could look up again, he was gone 
—gone with that broken cry upon his lips, with 
the same thought of blessing in his heart with 
which he had first greeted her. But in spite of 
all that had passed between them, in spite of the 
cruel pain of parting, Harold Clive went out from 
his wife’s presence a happier man, with a lighter 
heart and a more hopeful spirit than he had felt 
before. 

And Laura ? 

Half an hour afterward, when Rosa Sartoris 
came back from her drive, she foand her poor 
litele sister-in-law lying on the sofa, with Harold's 
open letter clutched convulsively in her hand. 
Her head was buried in the sofa-cushion, and she 
e crying and sobbing as if her very heart would 
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There was the usual amount of confusion and 
excitement at the Charing-cross station at about 
a quarter past eight o'clock that evening. A lit- 
tle more than the usual amount, perhaps; for it 
was getting on toward Christmas, and there were 
more travelers going out of London and to the 
Continent than there had been for several weeks 
past. ‘The Dover mail was to start in about ten 
minutes; the passengers were crowding in great 
numbers on to the platform; porters were run- 
ning to and fro, some wheeling heavy trucks 
piled up with luggage slowly before them, others 
driving empty ones at a tremendous along 
the slippery pavement. The weather had quite 
changed since the morning—it was raining fast 
outside, and blowing hard as well; and every 
now and then the wind came in such a sharp, 
stormy gust, that it sounded like thunder, and 
seemed likely to blow off the roof of the station 
altogether. 

‘You'll be having a nasty night, colonel, I'm 
afeard,” said Harold Clive’s servant to his mas- 


ter, who was already seated in one of the corner 
seats of a first-class carriage. 

‘* Perhaps I shall, Brown,” he answered, ‘‘ but 
you and I have braved worse nights than this to- 
gether before now.” 

‘That's true, Sir,” said the man. 

He was to follow his master to Paris in less 
than a week, but he seemed as if he hardly liked 
to lose sight of him even for those few days. 
Colonel Clive was a man who knew the art of 
making himself loved by his: dependents. He 
was a thoroughly kind and considerate master, 
though a strict disciplinarian. This man Brown 
had been a private in his old regiment, and had 
served with him in India and the Crimea. He 
had had his foot shot off at the Redan; and Clive, 
when he went to see him a week or two after- 
ward at Scutari, was so touched with the man’s 
gratitude and devotion to himself, that he prom- 
ised to take him into his own service when he re- 
ceived his disc . Brown had remained with 
him ever since as his personal attendant; he had 
narsed his master night and day through his last 
illness, and very likely knew more of Harold 
Clive’s secrets than that gentleman had the least 
idea of. He by no means approved of this sud- 
den mania for traveling on his master’s part, and 
hinted as much in his character of nurse; but 
the colonel’'s answer was simply an order to pack 
his portmanteau and meet him at Charing-cross 
at eight o'clock that night, and the soldier’s old 
habit of obedience preventea him from offering 
any further remonstrance. He was still stand- 
ing with his hand on the carriage door, when sud- 
denly he touched his hat with a pleased smile, 
and retreated from his position to make way 
for a new-comer, who came running up to hold 
speech with Harold Clive. 

‘*Mr. Sawtris a-coming, Sir,” said Brown as 
he stepped back. 

‘‘ Edward, this is kind,” exclaimed Harold, as 

‘* Mr. Sawtris” came up and thrust his hand into 
the carriage in silence ; for at the first moment 
he was too much out of breath to speak; ‘‘ quite 
unexpected too. I did not hope to see you again, 
after being so unlucky as to miss you this morn- 


g. 

** And I have been chasing you about all over 
London through the whole afternoon, as Brown 
there can tell ” was the reply. ‘I could 
not bear the thought of your leaving England 
without shaking hands with you again, Clive,” 
he added; ‘‘ and besides, Laura made me come. 
She had a message to send you.” 

‘‘Laura had? A message! What was it?” 
asked Clive, his heart beating very fast. 

‘“ Well, it is not exactly a message; it’s this. 
You were not to open it ti were alone.” 

And Mr. Sartoris held out to the other a little 
white-paper parcel, with something written on the 
outside. 

Harold did not offer to open it, he did not even 
look at it; but his fingers closed over it with a 
sort of loving clasp, as if it had been Laura’s own 
hand he was holding. : 

‘* Tell her, whatever it is, I thank her,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

‘* How are you, Clive?” asked Edward Sar- 
toris, peering into the carriage to see the other's 
face. ‘‘ You look terribly pulled down, old fel- 
low, not quite fit to be traveling alone.—How is 
it you are not going with him, Brown, eh ?” 

“Colonel's own orders, Sir,” replied Brown, 
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‘* Brown follows me in less than a week,” said 
Harold, smiling. ‘‘ I have something for him to 
do in London before he leaves. I know this ill- 
ness has made me look like a scarecrow, but I’m 
all right now, and quite able to look after myself. 
Don’t stand so near the carriage, there’s a good 
fellow,” he added, as the engine gave a prelimi- 
nary shriek; ‘‘it makes me more nervous to see 
a man do that, than it would to see him lead off 
a forlorn hope.” 

‘“T dare say it does,” replied the other, laugh- 
ing and stepping back ; ‘‘ you’re better, Clive, I 
can see. I think you'll do now.” 

‘*T think I shall.” 

It was close upon half past eight o'clock, and 
those few passengers who are always late for ev- 
ery train were being hurried along the platform 
and thrust into carriages by divers guards and 

rters. A large party with nurses and children 
(one of the latter screaming aloud); a lady in a 
scarlet hood, followed by a young woman who 
looked like a servant; an old gentleman who 
seemed very deaf, and was decidedly very cross, 
ran past, and were swallowed up somewhere in 
the forepart of the train. All exéept the deaf 
gentleman, who came back and got into Har- 
old's compartment. Then the guard sounded 
his whistle, and the train began to move. 

“* Now you're off, Clive. Good-by,” exclaimed 
Mr. Sartoris; ‘‘ take care of yourself, and come 
back to us again all right in the spring.” 

‘‘ That is what I mean to do. Good-by, Ed- 
ward; good-by, Brown.” 

One more wave of the hand, and the train had 
carried him beyond sight of those familiar faces. 

Colonel Clive threw himself back in the corner 
of the carriage, and for about the space of a quar- 
ter of an hour neither spoke nor moved ; but he 
held his little precious packet in his hand all the 
time as carefully as if it had been the Koh-i-noor. 
He never attempted to look at it even, until the 
old gentleman in the other corner, after grunting 
Out one or two surly remarks, had covered his 
head with a yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
composed himself to sleep for the rest of the jour- 
ney. Then, to all intents and purposes, he was 
alone; and Harold moved a little more into the 
middle of the carriage, so that the flickering light 
of the centre lamp might help him to see what 
his treasure really was—a little parcel in white 
writing-paper, neatly folded and neatly sealed, 
with this written upon it: ‘Colonel Clive; with 
Laura’s love.” 

Dear little girl! Harold’s first impulse was to 
kiss passionately those few precious words which 


Laura’s hand had so lately traced. Not that it 
was by any means the first time he had received 
from her such a gift with such a message. He 
had more than a score of similar wrappers put by 
among his own peculiar treasures, with much the 
same words written on them, except that those 
of earliest date bore the inscription, ‘‘ For Uncle 
Harold, with little Laura’s best love,” traced in a 
child’s large text-hand. It was nothing new, 
therefore, for him to receive a present from his 

oung ward. But this was something different. 

here was a deeper meaning in the words now. 
Laura would never have sent her love to him 
that night, if she had not meant him to under- 
stand that there was at least a kind feeling in 
her heart for the man who was about to exile 
himself from his country for nearly half'a year, 
that she might be the happier in the end. 

“* Dear little girl!” What had she sent him? 
He cut open the packet carefully (for he could 
not bring himself to break through the neat black 
seals), and found the contents to be a small mo- 
rocco jeweler’s case. She had p for him 
a keepsake, then, lest he should forget her while 
he was away. No fear of that. But what was 
it? He hoped that it might be a locket, with 
her portrait inclosed in it, so that be could wear 
it always, and see her dear face at every hour of 
the day! It was. A large gold double locket 
of simple device, like one he had often seen her 
wear. On one side the reversed letters, H. C. 
and L. C., were engraved; and it contained a 
vignette likeness of Laura, taken in Scotland just 
before her illness. 

This was all that he had wished for; but it 
was not all that was there. 

On the other side of the locket, in the place 
destined for another portrait or for hair, lay a 
little piece of thin white paper, folded and folded 
into the smallest possible compass. There was 
writing upon this; and Harold opened it, and 
held it up to the light. It was in Edward Sar- 
toris’s handwriting, and it was a certificate of 
Harold Clive’s marriage with Laura Sartoris at 
Aberdeen, on the 10th day of November, 1865. 

I will not say what Clive did or said after that. 
It was as well, perhaps, for some reasons, that the 
old deaf man in the other corner slept peacefully 
under the yellow bandana; for he had eyesat least, 
if not ears. But this much be told. Al- 
though the colonel contrived to the locket 
securely on to his watch-chain, he nevertheless 
held his hand lovingly over it during the rest of 


the journey. 
It seemed to him that every one must know of 
its inestimable i in his eyes, and that 


somebody, possibly the old man opposite, would 
inevitably try to snatch it from his grasp before 
the night was over. That locket was worth a 
good deal more than the Koh-i-noor to him 
now. 

Meanwhile the train sped on at a tremendous 
pace through the darkness and the rain and the 
wind. In spite of the obscurity, the black cloads 

be seen i y across the sky. 
Once or twice there was a slight break, and the 
moon made a desperate effort to show herself for 
a few moments; but then there would come a 
fiercer squall than ever, and the rain would beat 
in a perfect deluge against the carriage windows. 

On they went, through the chalk-hills of Croy- 
don and Reigate, through the beautiful bop-gar- 
dens of Kent, the bare stacked poles looking 
weird and desolate enough now, in the fitful, fan- 
ley light thrown upon them by the engine- 


ps. 

On they went, never stopping once, never 
slacking speed even, ex now and then as 
they passed through some brightly - lighted sta- 
tion, which looked as cheerful as an oasis in the 
desert compared with the surrounding darkness. 
Past Folkestone; and as the train dashed on by 
the side of the sea, they could hear, above the 
noise of the wind, the roaring of the waves as 
they fought together which should be the first to 
break upon the little bit of shingly beach which 
lies under Shakspeare’s cliff and the high ohalk- 
hills of Kent. 

On through Dover station ; then more slowly 
past the Lord Warden, where the glare of a hun- 
dred lamps, streaming throngh the uncurtained 
windows of the coffee-room, threw a blaze of 
light for at least fifty around in every di- 
rection ; till at last they came to a full stop half- 
way down that grand work of modern times, the 
Admiralty Pier. Oh, what a comfort it was to 
stop at last and breathe! 

The tide was ebbing fast, and the two mail- 
boats were moored a long way down the pier, on 
the harbor side. Happily for the Ostend and 
Calais passengers, just at the moment when the 
train discharged its living freight, there came one 
of those breaks in the clouds of which I have 
spoken, and they had the benefit of 


“The struggling moonbeam’s fitful light,” 


as well as that of the flickering gas-lampe, to as- 
sist them in the descent of the slippery, sloppy, 
sea-weedy steps, which led from the pier to the 
mail-steamers. 

When Colonel Clive, after standing for a min- 
ute or so by the carriage he had just left, walked 
slowly on, and reached the top of this flight of 
steps, he found his farther progress arrested by 
a lady and gentleman, who, after the fashion of 
nervous travelers, were putting a number of ques- 
tions to a sea-faring man who was standing by 
about the state of the weather, and receiving rath- 
er a larger amount of truth than usual in reply. 

‘* What sort of a passage do you think it will 
be, sailor ?” asked the lady, timidly. 

‘““Tidy passage, marm; you'll find it a little 
roughish on the other side.” 

‘*You don’t call it a very bad night, I suppose ?” 
remarked the gentleman. 

“Well, it be a dirty night; I can’t say that it 
bain’t,” replied the sailor, in a confidential tone. 
‘<There’s been a nasty ‘popple’ on the sea all 
day, and the wind’s a-getting up.” He would 


have spoken more correctly if he had said that it 


had got up. 
. What boat is going ?” 


‘‘The Samphire” (pronounced ‘ Sarmphire” 
in the man’s broad Kentish dialect). 

**Qh dear! isn’t that a very boat? Does 
not she roll very much indeed?” suggested the 
lady, humbly. 

‘* Best boat on the station, marm ; that’s what 
she is,” said the man, turning away indignantly. 

‘*Oh, Charles, don’t you think we had better 
stop at the Warden and go over by daylight?” 
the lady pleaded, turning to her husband 

“* My dear, my dear, you really are so very 
nervous,” he replied, ‘‘ you should have thought 
of all this before we left town. Ofcourse we can 
do as you please about stopping here to-night; 
but if we do, it will be entirely on your account. 
For my part, I don’t mind how rough it is.” 

(He dtd, though. In less than half an hour aft- 
erward he was rolling about in the agonies of sea- 
sickness, anathematizing his poor wife, who was 
suffering more silently on the next sofa, for ever 
wanting him to go to France at all, and devoutly 
wishing himself every few minutes at the bottom 
of the sea. ) 

** Now then, marm,” said the sailor, not disre- 
spectfully, ‘‘please to step aside, and let these 
other ladies and gents go by.” 

While the undecided couple still lingered, dis- 
cussing the advisability of crossing that night or 
not, some of the other passengers by the South- 
eastern train slipped by and went down the steps, 
among them the old deaf gentleman, the lady in 
the red hood, and the with the nurses and 
children, the epi still shrieking vociferously, as 
7 had probably shrieked the whole way down in 

e train 


Harold Clive followed leisurely, carrying his 
traveling-bag, and with his shepberd’s plaid flung 
over his arm. 

‘* Please to step on, Sir,” observed the sailor, 
accosting him. ‘‘ We ain’t got no time to lose.” 

“* How’s that? What's all this hurry about ?” 
inquired Clive. ‘‘ We were seven minutes before 
our time at the pier.” 

**T know you was, Sir,” replied the sailor, 
speaking in a different tone when he found he 
had a different sort of man to speak to; ‘‘ and 
the Victoria people has been aboard better than 
a quarter of an hour already; that’s because we 
telegraphed hup. But we shall shove off the 
moment the luggage is got aboard, for fear of 
missing the tide at Calais.” 

**T thought you could always make the pier 

now ?” remarked Harold, carelessly. 
_ So we can, mostly always; but there’s just a 
time nows and thens, when the tide’s a-running 
out of the harbor fast and the wind’s a-blowing in 
one particular direction, when it ain’t no mortal 
use a-trying to shoot the bar. And it’s a-blow- 
ing in that particular direction now.” 

Harold walked on rather faster after hearing 
this, and overtook some of the other passengers 
before they had reached the bottom of the stairs. 
The water even in the harbor was rough, and the 
steamer was rolling uneasily from side to side. 


The gangway, poised at an angle of nearly forty- 
five degrees, rolled with it, and afforded an unsafe 
footing for the gers in the uncertain light. 

As Colonel Clive was crossing it, the lady in 


‘the scarlet hood, whom he had noticed before, 


and who was just in front of him, made a false 
step, and almost fell. But for his arm, which 
was instinctively stretched out to save her, she 
would have fallen. 

‘*T hope you have not hurt yourself?” he ex- 
claimed. 


She murmured something in reply, whether in 
French or English he could scarcely e out, 
and then, without even turning her head to thank 
him, walked straight down the companion stairs 
and into the ladies’ cabin. Her manner struck 
him as being a little uncourteous, but he fancied 
she might be ill; indeed, he did not trouble him- 
self much about it, for the next moment his at- 
tention was engrossed by something quite differ- 
ent. 

A gentleman had run on board the boat just 
after him, and was calling out to the sailors in a 
loud voice. 

‘‘ Here, Jack!” he cried, ‘‘ I’ve got my little 
lame boy in his carriage on the pier up there, 
We've managed to get him to the top of the steps, 
and now I want four of you fine fellows to 
him on board. You'll do it better than the lands- 
men. Ill give you a shilling a wheel. Which 
of you'll go ?” 

ine fellows he might well call them. A doz- 
en of them would have gone, with or without the 
shilling; they never would have stood for that. 
They went scrambling over the gangway and up 
the steep, slippery stairs like a swarm of bees, and 
in another miuute four of thetn had lifted the lit 
tle lame boy in his invalid-carriage on their strong 
shoulders, and were carrying him down to the 
steamer. 

The poor little lad—a child of about seven or 
eight years old, who had been lame from his 
birth, and quite unable to walk—startled at the 
sudden change of position and at the strange faces 
round him, put on a very frightened look, and 
seemed just ready to cry. In vain the bright, 
merry-looking sailors nodded at him and told him 
to cheer up. The little lips only quivered more 
and more, until a hand was held out to him be- 
tween the sailors’ shiny caps, and a voice he knew 
and loved well called out, ‘‘ All right, Tom, my 
lad; here I am close by!” And the poor little 
fellow looked round, caught hold of his father’s 
hand, and was comforted. 

Harold watched the father when, after thank- 
ing the men, he lifted the child out of the carriage 
and carried him in his own arms down the cab- 
in stairs; and the thought struck him that, ex- 
cept under the pressure of necessity, it would 
have been wiser to have made the passage with 
an invalid like that on a calmer sea and in the 
daylight, 
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The last passenger was on board now, and the 
captain sang out in a loud voice to let go the 
ropes. Then, without another sound, the Sam- 
phire slipped quietly from her moorings and 
steamed away to France. | 

Away—past the last stone of solid masenry, 

t the forest of piles beyond, where the diving- 

lls go up and down twice in a day, and the 
great steam-engine above goes on snorting and 
poffing from morning till night, sending the air, 
which is the very breath of life, through the tubes 
to the poor fellows at the bottom, who work for 
six hours at a stretch, fitting together those great 
blocks of granite at a depth of sixty feet below 
the sea. There was nothing going on there now, 
of course; there would have been nothing doing 
even in broad daylight in such a sea as that; for 
the waves were dashing and tearing through the 
piles as though they would uproot them, strong 
as they were, from their very foundation. Har- 
old watched them as he stood on the deck with a 
curious sort of smile. It was just among such 
iles as these that Philip Anstruther'’s hat had 
been found wedged the morning after his strange 


Tf that hat had never been found, how differ- 
ent the current of his own life might have been! 

He would have been a happier man in some 
respects, perhaps, but then he might never have 
come into ion of that same precious locket 
which his ingens closed upon instinctively. 

He watched the long line of gas-lighte—which 
make the Admiralty Pier, when seen at night 
from the western heights, look like a great illumi- 
nated serpent lying upon the sea—go out one by 
one; he saw the red lampe of the engines move 
slowly back along the ground, like creeping fire- 
_ works, to their respective stations (they would not 
be wanted again till three o'clock the next morn- 
ing, when the return boat from Calais was due); 
and then at last he could see nothing more ex- 
cept the few flickering lights upon the old Castle 
Hill; and he turned away his head, wondering a 
little sadly how long it would be before he should 
see that English shore again. 

The moon had disappeared once more behind 
a cloud, and, five minutes after, down came an- 
other blinding shower of rain and sleet. At the 
same moment a wave struck the Samphire which 
drenched the boat from stem to stern, put out 
Colonel Clive’s cigar, and sent that gentleman, 
for prudential reasons, to seek the shelter of the 
black-hole below stairs, ycleped the cabin. He 
was too good a sailor, and had been tossed about 
on too many stormy nights at sea, to care much 
about the short Channel passage, trying as it 
unquestionably is; but the sights and sounds 
which greeted him when he entered the cabin 
might have driven him in desperation to the wet 
deck again, but for something which attracted his 
attention during his brief glance around. 

The little lame boy he had seen carried on 
board was lying on a sofa exactly opposite the 
door, and, with the instinct which made all chil- 
dren love Harold Clive, he turned his eyes wist- 
fully upon the new-comer, and seemed silently to 
entreat him to stay. The child did not appear 
to be seasick; but he looked very scared and 
lonely. His father had already succumbed to 
the prevailing malady, and seemed very helpless 
and unable to speak to him. Still, one of his 
hands was passed lovingly round the child’s neck, 
and Colonel Clive saw that on the little finger of 
this hand there was a plain gold wedding-ring. 
He was a widower, then, though still a young 
man, and perhaps this was his only child. Har- 
old’s heart warmed toward the poor little mother- 
less cripple, and, going up to the gentleman, he 
said, kindly, 

‘*If you were to lie down altogether, Sir, and 
shut your eyes, you would saffer less. I'll look 
after this little lad, and see that he comes to no 
harm. I’m a good sailor myself, and used to 
children.” 

The father looked up into the speaker's face, 
and trusted him, without any other letter of rec- 
ommendation ; he made a mute gesture of thanks, 
and did at once what he had suggested. 

Then Clive dropped into the seat he had va- 
cated, and in five minutes more the boy Tom and 
he were fast friends. 

He told him stories of elephants, of tigers, of 
snakes, and of all the wonderful creatures and 
things he had seen in India and other parts of 
the world. ‘The little fellow listened eagerly, 
with eyes wide open, and full of interest. All of 
a sudden he caught sight of Harold’s bright new 
locket, and laid violent hands upon it. 

‘¢Let me see!” he exclaimed, with all the 
pretty willfulnees of a child. 

There was a moment's struggle in the owner’s 
heart before he could bring himself to exhibit his 
treasure to those little eager eyes; but presently 
he touched the spring and opened it. | 

‘* Oh, what a pretty lady!” said Tom. 

‘“‘Isn’t she pretty?” said Harold, warmly, 
pleased even with the child’s praise of -his dar- 
ling; ‘‘and she is as good as she is pretty too. 
She would be so kind to you, Tom, if she knew 


ou. 
we Would she?” 

And then the two went on talking again of 
other things, till it ended ee falling fast 
asleep on his new friend’s shoulder, his face al- 
most hidden in the soft.warm fur of Harold’s 
coat. 

When at last they arrived, and the steamer, 
after two hours of rocking and pitching to and 
fro, came to a sudden stand-still in Calais Harbor, 
Tom’s poor father picked himself np, and came 
to thank Harold for his care of the boy. But 
Harold only nodded at him over the child’s head, 
and carried Tom, still sleeping, up the compan- 
ion on to the deck, and laid him in his little car- 


ria 

There he left him, and he never saw him 
again; but the touch of those clinging arms 
about his neck had been very sweet to him, and 
had done his aching heart more good than a 
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whole week of worldly distractions could have 
done. 

The tide was nearly low when they reached 
Calais, and consequently the passengers had a 
long walk up the pier before they arrived at the 
railway station. And very cold and wet and 
cross and miserable did most of them look as 
they entered the warm, brightly lighted Salle 
d’Attente. The shelter was welcome indeed. 
The ‘‘ buffet,” after all the hardships they had 
just gone through, looked especially inviting; and 
within five minutes of their arrival nearly every 
one of the little tables with snowy table-cloths 
which stood about the room was occupied by its 
own little group of travelers, who were busy dis- 
cussing steaming soup or cups of coffee. It is a 
strange fact, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
first thing nine persons out of ten do upon land- 
ing after a sea-voyage is to begin to eat. 

‘* How long before the train starts for Paris?” 
Colonel Clive asked of a railway official standing 


by. 

Mee Une bonne demi-heure, monsieur” (Rather 
more than half an hour), was the answer he re- 
ceived. 

He was not hungry ; but he felt faint and wea- 
ried. Carrying little Tom up those steep stairs 
had tired him more than he could have believed 
possible. So he walked up to the neat-looking 
yoang French woman who was officiating behind 
the counter, and asked for a glass of cognac and 
a biscuit. As he did so, he heard some one on 
his left-hand side make a request, in a low voice, 
and in very fair English-French, for a cup of hot 
coffee. 

‘* Madame” smiled, and promised prompt at- 
tention to both customers, and then went away 
to execute the orders. 

The very moment her back was turned a hand 
was laid on Harold’s arm, and the same voice, 
speaking in English, now said : 

‘*T should be glad to speak to you, Colonel 
Clive, if you could spare me a few minutes.” 

He turned quickly round, and saw that it was 
the lady in the red hood, and that the lady in the 
red hood was—Laura! 

Laura’s very self, and not a mocking appari- 
tion, as he had been tempted to think at first. 
His heart gave one great bound, and then it 
scemed of a sudden to stand quite still, so utter- 
ly astounded was he to see her at such a time 
and in such a place. 

But he made no loud exclamations. 

‘* Laura! you here?” he said, with a sort of 


gasp. 

‘* Hush! don’t say any thing more; don't take 
any notice. How all these people do stare!” she 
said, in a hurried whisper, and turning away her 
head. ‘‘ Follow me presently on to the platform. 
The train is not to start for nearly an hour, and 
there is not a soul there. I must speak to you, 
Harold.” 

She slipped quietly away from his side, was 
lost for a moment among the crowd of other pas- 
sengers, and then passed through the glass doors 
of the waiting-room on to the platform beyond. 

Harold stood some few seconds just where she 
had left him, wondering whether it was all a 
dream. But he was singularly considering 
that his heart was beginning to beat with a wild 
hope that he dared not stop to analyze. He 
swallowed down the little glass of cognac which 
was handed to him, for he had need of some such 
stimulant, paid for it, and then slowly walked 
away, and followed Laura on to the platform, as 
she bidden him do. 

The train was already in waiting which was to 
bear the English mails and passengers to Paris ; 
but there seemed no one about, except that at 
the extreme left, ander the last lamp-post, stood 
the lady in the red hood. 

Harold went straight up to her, and without 
even holding out his hand, said, in a voice which 
sounded strangely stern, . 

‘ ‘*Laura! what in the world has brought you 
ere ?” 

It was the old Laura Sartoris who looked up 
at him then—the Laura of the dancing eyes and 
sunny smiles ; the bright, loving Laura who had 
stolen his heart away from him years and years 
before. 

‘*The Southeastern Railway and her Majesty’s 
steamer ‘Sarmphire, the best boat on the sta- 
tion,’” she said, giving him one of her old saucy 
smiles. 

Still there was no unbending on his part. 

‘*Do they know at home that you are here ?” 

‘* Edward doesn’t. I sent him to town to get 
him out of the way. Rosa aided and abetted me 
in my wickedness.” 

‘“‘ She never let you come alone ?” 

‘“No, Phoebe is with me—in the body at least ; 
but she has been so wofully seasick for the last 
two hoars, that I believe in spirit she is still toss- 
ing up and down in the cabin of the steamer. 
One of the sailors had almost to carry her on 
shore, and I left her just now sitting by the wait- 
ing-room fire, utterly oblivious of all things in 
heaven and earth.” 

But she could not bring a smile to his lips even 

et. 
‘*Now, Laura, tell me what this all means,” he 
said, in the same stern tone. ; 

She clasped both her hands about his arm, and 
her voice trembied for the first time as she made 
answer : 

‘*Tt means this, Harold—that either you must 
go back to England with me, or I am going on to 
Paris with you, for I never mean to leave you 

n.” 

‘*Does it mean any thing more than that, 
Laura?” he asked, in a low, pleading voice: he 
was shaking like a man who had the ague now, 
but he could not bring himself to put the question 
in a plainer form, as he had done that time in the 
Aberdeen prison. Could it be that the cup of 
happiness, which once more seemed so near to 
his lips, was to be dashed away again, as it had 
been that night? No, not this time. She hid 











have reached his shoulder if she had tried), and 
then came the whispered words which his very 
soul had longed to hear: 

‘“ Yes, Harold, it does mean something more 
than that. It means that your wife has come to 
her senses at last, and has found out that she 
loves you with her whole heart.” 

‘*My own! my darling!” 

It was all he could say—the strong, tender 
heart of the man, which had borne him so brave- 
ly through all till now, gave way at last. The 
station and every thing in it began to swim round 
and round before his misty eyes, and something 
seemed to come up in his throat and choke him. 
But he had manliness enough left to take her in 
his arms, and hold her in such a close embrace 
that she could scarcely breathe. 

‘* And how did my wife come to make this 
wonderful discovery ?” he faltered out at last. 

A voice came from somewhere among the folds 
of his far coat: ‘‘ Don’t hug me to death, you 
dear old bear, and [ll tell you if I can.” 

‘*Stop a minute!” and Harold Clive gave a 
little, low, happy laugh, such as no one who 
knew him had heard him give for years before. 
“Come out of that, little one; I want to kiss 
you first.” 

But the little one did not seem disposed to 
come ‘‘out of that.” She only clung the closer 
to his arm; so he took her blushing face into his 
hands, and kissed her on the eyes and cheeks 
and lips, till she fairly cried for mercy. 

‘¢ Now, tell me how it was.” 

‘There is not much to tell,” she answered, 
gasping for breath, ‘‘except that I must have 
been blind, and deaf, and dumb, and mad too, 
I think, when you were with me this morning. 
I forgot every thing—forgot the locket which I 
had had ready for you for a week. I let you go, 
knowing all the while that I should be miserable 
while you were away; and yet I had not the 
courage or the wisdom to stop you, as I should 
have done. But when I came to read your dear 
letter afterward, then I thought my heart would 
break. It would have broken, I believe, if I had 
not thought of this. I could not write to you, 
and so, you see, I came.” 

‘* Brave little girl!” he murmured, stroking her 
hair—for the red hood had fallen back—‘‘ how 
did you manage it? Tell me.” 

‘S'Well, there. was no time to lose. The first 
thing was to get rid of Edward; and Rosa helped 
me, as I said. Phosbe packed just a very few 
things in a carpet-bag (you will have to buy me 
some new dresses, Sir, the moment we get to 
Paris), and then she and I came up by an even- 
ing train to London. I meant to have been at 
Charing-cross in good time, but our cab broke 
down in going from station to station, and we 
only arrived just before the train started. I 
should never have known you were there if I 
had not seen Edward and Brown speaking to you 
at the carriage door. I was so frightened of be- 
ing seen, not by Edward, dear old blind thing, 
but Iéthought your sharp eyes would find me 
out; however, you were bed talking, so I slipped 
by. And then again at Dover, when I made 
that false step in going on to the boat, it gave me 
such a turn. . I thought it was all over with me; 
if I had fallen, you must have found me out, for 
I knew you were close behind. I felt somehow 
that you were there. How awfully rude you 
must have thought me, Harold, never to thank 
you for saving me!” 

‘“Yes, very rude,” he answered, dryly. ‘I 
took you for a delicate old lady, and thought the 
roll of the vessel was too much for you, you dart- 
ed off in such a ey to the cabin.” 

‘* Yes, into the cabin I went, as you say; and 
there I lay all the way over. 1 was not ill, but I 
could not move hand or foot. I could use my 
eyes, though, and to some purpose too. From 
where I was lying I could see straight into the 
larger cabin, and I saw you, Sir, up to your old 
tricks as usual, with that poor little boy. Har- 
old, if I had never loved you before, I believe I 
should have learned to love you then; but he 
made me quite jealous once, when you were car- 
rying him up stairs; he was in my place, you 
see, and I knew that he had driven me out of 
your thoughts for the time:” 

‘*But I can’t conceive why you should have 
avoided me so carefully all the way, when your 
object was to come up with me at last. Why 
did you not stop me at Dover ?” said Clive, 

‘‘And be sent back by the next train, like a 
naughty child. Thank you, that wouldn’t have 
suited me at all. Anda nice scene there would 
have been on dover pier, with all the porters and 
the sailors looking on. Besides, you never would 
have known how much in earnest I was, You 
can’t send me back alone now, Harold,” she add- 
ed, giving her head a little defiant toes. ‘‘I have 
compromised myself too much.” 

‘“Yes, you have compromised yourself finely,” 
he answered, looking down upon her with a cu- 
rious sort of smile. ‘‘ What will the world say 
to this escapade of yours, Laura, I should like to 


. know ?” 


‘‘Say? ‘What say they? Let them say,’” 
she answered, indignantly, quoting the well-known 
old Scottish motto. “‘ t can they say, Har- 
old,” she went on, ‘‘except that 1 have run 
away to France with my own husband; and 


’ there can be no great harm in that.” 


‘Your old hasband, you mean.” 

‘SOld!” she exclaimed; ‘‘how dare you call 
yourself old ?” 

‘*You called me an old bear yourself jast now,” 
he said, laughing, and evidently glorying in the 
recollection. 

‘‘That’s quite a different thing. J may call 
you what I choose. But you are not old, Har- 
old; you were only forty on your ‘ast birthday, 
I know; and what’s that? The very prime of 
life; quite a young man, in fact. Never call 
yourself old again, if you please.” 

‘Too old for you, my darling,” he answered, 





her blushing face upon his arm (she could not 
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fondly. ‘‘ You look ten years younger than you 
did at Aberdeen, Laura.” ss ‘ 

**And so will you very soon, if I take you in 
hand. I'll answer for it, Dr. Laura will do you 
more good in a week than the whole College of 
Physicians could.” 

** Very likely, Mrs. Clive.” 

“‘My new name,” she said, with a little blush ; 
“no one has ever called me 0 before. And oh, 
Harold, that puts-‘me in mind. Come here with 
me; I have something to show you, something 
for you to do.” 

She drew him with her toward the nearest lamp, 
80 that the light might fall on something she was 
holding in her hand beneath her cloak. It was 
a gold locket, the fac-simile of the one she had 
sent to him by her brother. 

“‘See here,” she said; and as she spoke she 
touched the spring, and it flew open. 

On one side was an old vignette likeness of her 
husband; on the other, hidden beneath a lock of 
dark hair tinged with gray, lay her wedding-ring. 

“ Harold, I told you that I was dumb to-day, 
and so I was—spell-bound, as it were. My heart 
ached for you when I saw your eye rested on my 
finger, missed this from its proper place, and 
vet I could not tell a that I have worn it 
here” (touching her bosom) ‘ever since you gave 
it to me. Night and day I have never parted 
with it; and they tell me that when I was ill 
and delirious I never would Jet it out of my hand. 
I did think I would wear it to-night,” she added, 
in alighter tone. ‘‘I fancied it would look more 
“proper,’ perhaps, if any one watched me travel- 
ing alone; but then the thought came into my 
head that no one, not even I myself, had any right 
to put it on again except you. And now, Har- 
old,” she whispered, caressingly, ‘‘ you must mar- 
ry me over again. ‘Put on my ring, dear, and 
say the right words once more; for we did not 
say them quite properly that day, I think.” 

‘* We did not do or say any thing quite prop- 
erly that day, Laura, We will have the Church’s 
blessing on our marriage before many more hours 
are over. The next boat shall take us back te 
England” (‘‘ Poor Phoebe!” murmured Laura), 
‘* and we shall be at Richmond early to-morrow. 
Edward shall marry us in his own church the 
next day by special license, if necessary; and after 
that—yon shall go to the end of the world with 
me, if you will. In the mean time, you shall have 
it your own way, little one, as you always do.” 

He held up her left hand; and as he slipped 
the ring on to the wedding-finger, he repeated, 
half playfully, half seriously, the words of the 
ae oe ““ With this ang I thee wed; 
with m y I thee worship; with all my world- 
ly goods I thee endow.” 

‘That's lucky!” exclaimed Laura, breaking 
into a merry little laugh; ‘‘for I lost my purse 
coming off the boat, and I have only a fourpenny 
piece and three sous in my pocket ; and how ever 
I should have paid for that cup of coffee I had 
the audacity to order just now, if you hadn’t been 
here, I bave not the least idea.” 

That laugh was the sweetest music that had 
sounded in Harold Clive’s ear for many a long 
day; but it was too much for his poor little wife. 
Before the last words were out of her mouth, she 
broke down, and burst into tears. 

‘‘Oh, Harold!” she cried, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and hiding her head upon his 

‘““my own dear, dear husband !—mine to 
have and to hold, in sickness and in health; mine 
to cherish and obey; and, thank God I can say 
it now, mine to love till death us do part.” 

And Colonel Clive bent his head until his gray 
mustache touched his wife’s face; and as he 
pressed his trembling lips upon her cheek he 
said, ‘‘ Amen !” 





FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


HE most marked feature of the French is 
the development of their emotional and sen- 
sational faculties. This development exists in 
both sexes, but is far more evident among the 
women than among the men; and it seems to 
acquire force with education, and to be most 
glaringly conspicuous in the highest classes. 
Repression of manifestations of feeling forms no 
part of French teaching; on the contrary, those 
manifestations are regarded as natural and per- 
missible. We therefore find that French moth- 
ers rather encourage their children, and espe- 
cially their daughters, never to conceal the im- 
pressions which may agitate them, providing al- 
ways that those impressions are bonest and real, 
and are not of a nature to shock either conve- 
nances or principles. It follows that the impulses 
of children remain unchecked, that they rush 
into light directly they are felt, and that the in- 
fluence of mothers and of governesses is em- 
ployed to guide such impulses to a faithful and 
graceful form of expression far more than to 
suppress or even control them in themselves. 
There is a vast deal to be said in favor of this 
system. It stimulates individuality, it fortifies 
e affections, it develops sensibility in all its 
varied forms. It has been applied for genera 
tions, and it has produced a hereditarily acquired 
capacity of sentiment which, at this present time, 
is certainly greater than that possessed by any 
other nation. ‘There is, in most Frenchwomen, 
a gushingness, an unrestrained outpouring of in- 
ner self, which is reproduced in their daughters 
as abundantly as in themselves. Girls, from their 
very babyhood, live side by side with demonstra- 
tive mothers, who show and say what they think 
and feel with a natural frankness of which they 
are scarcely conscious. . 

And the direct action of the mother becomes 
all the stronger from the almost universal custom 
of keeping her children with her day and night. 
Many a girl in France has never slept outside 
her mother’s chamber until she leaves it to be 
married, and, at the worst, she is no farther off 
than the next room, with an open door between. 


80 


Sach unceasing neighborhood brings about an 
action which may be not only intellectual and 
moral, but possibly physical and magnetic too. 

‘The mother passes into the daughter, the daugh- 
ter absorbs the mother, their essences get mixed ; 

and hence it is that Frenchwomen exercise such 
singular power over their girls, and that the girls 
s0 generally become an exact reproduction of the 
mother under whose constant eye they have 
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HARPER 'S BAZAR. 


“THE HOUR, BUT NOT THE MAN.” 


ie is seldom that a picture tells its story less ob- 
trusively thandoesthis. Itisseldomer stillthat 
any pictorial suggestions of lovers and love-mak- 
ing are made so delicately, simply, and naturally, 
and with such entire freedom from sham senti- 
mentality. In common gallantry one must sym- 
pathize with these young ladies’ anxiety, yet 
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grown to svomanhood. Between the transpar- 
ent frankness of the child’s nature and the in- 
defatigable proximity of the parent, we get the 
explanation of the regular transmission of those 
types of character which seem to remain unvaried 
in so many French families, and which may al- 
most be said to belong to them as their names 
do. If there be one undoubted, indisputable 
merit of a Frenchwoman, it is her dey otion to her 
girls, and her resolute effort to keep them pure. 
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arch overhead, forms a4 natural porch of the most 
picturesque description. It is summer-time, but 
the sun never penetrates through this umbra- 
geous canopy, and only sparingly elsewhere— 
struggling through other foliage and flowers— 
checkers the outer fence and the wall of the cot- 
tage within. Of the inmates of the embowered 
seclusion of this rustic dwelling we know notb- 
ing beyond the visible fact that among the num- 
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“THE HOUR, BUT NOT THE MAN.” 


there is nothing so serious implied that we may 


not enjoy the humor of the situation; for is it 
not a perverse tendency of human nature, in 
young and old alike, covertly to take delight in 
the sentimental distresses of others? The scene 
of the picture is, as we see, the exterior of a mod- 
est, old-fashioned, country residence. At the 
crazy wicket of the entrance grow laurels, whose 
height and gnarled branches tell of great age, 


-and the thick foliage of which, meeting in an 
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her are two very pretty girls—the one, fair, bash- 
ful, and retiring, standing in a rather disconsolate 
attitude at the threshold of the inner door; the 
other, a ‘‘nut-brown maid,” impulsive and saucy, 
coming out to peep beneath the laurel shade for 
the expected one. Are thcy sisters? are they ri- 
vals? Our theory is that the fair girl's heart is 
the more deeply engaged, though she does not 
betray impatience so plainly. The dark girl, 
with the piquant crimson hat and the bodice and 
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petticoat of the last century, we take to be a 
visitor and confidante, though she may, per- 
chance, prove a dangerous competitor too. But 
he cometh not: ‘‘the hour” has arrived, ‘‘but 
not the man.” What sort of man can he be if 
he can resist such attractions? or, rather, what 
insurmountable obstacle or accident delays his 
keeping the tryst at these fairies’ bower? Foot- 
steps, we think, have been heard, but they have 
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passed, and now the confidante, no longer capa- 


ble of controlling her natural curiosity, and pre- 
ceded by the sagaciously inquisitive King Charles, 
steps to the entrance gate. But there is blank 
disappointment in her countenance—the man is 
not yetin sight. Of what a tearful scolding and 
what a blissful reconciliation await him, when he 
does make his appearance, the picture telleth 
not, and we can not, of course, pretend to lift 
the veil of futurity. 


BAZAR. 
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THE TICHBORNE DOLE. 
See illustration on double page. 


A FEW weeks ago, in Vol. [V., No. 52, when 

ublishing an engraving of the ‘‘ Tichborne 
Crawls,” we gave an account of the manner in 
which the Tichborne Dole originated. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, here te say that the original 
painting from which our picture is taken was ex- 
ecuted by a Belgian artist named Tilberg, who 
went to Hampshire in 1670, at the desire of Sir 
H. Tichborne, to paint the scene. Fourteen 
hundred loaves, each weighing a pound and ten 
ounces, were baked every year, and whenever 
more than that number persons presented 
themselves, all the extra applicants received two- 
pence apiece in lieu of a loaf. 





AN ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


IOLET STARRE put down her work and 
looked out at the window: somebody was 
coming across the lawn. She turned to the 
glass involuntarily to put a stray lock aside, 
to settle her bows and fallals, ‘‘ to see how she 
looked,’’ in short; not that she was especially 
vain of the peach-bloom complexion, of the rip- 
ple of yellow hair, of the ripe red lips and smil- 
ing eyes, but because—because it was Philip In- 
gersoll coming across the lawn.. He came in 
like a west wind. 

‘* Yon'll spoil your eyes yet over that worsted- 
work,” he said, taking Violet's embroidery out 
of her hands, and filling in wrong stitches with 
the wrong color. 

‘¢ Dear me!’ she cried, ‘‘ you're just spoiling 
my cushion cover! I shall have to pull it all out, 
unless you make something pretty.” 

‘‘T shall make something beautiful, depend 
upon it. This cushion is to be of random or 
mosaic work, I have understood, and your de- 
sign any thing that fancy or feeling dictates! 
Now I intend to add a few stitches, and you will 
pull them out at your peril. I want an interest 
in this cushion; and when my part is complete, 
if it doesn’t please you, why, sayso!” For half 
a dozen afternoons or more Philip stooped to 
conquer worsted-wofk, and finish his random de- 
sign upon the cushiep. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘“‘ it’s 
given me a headache! What's. good for head- 
aches, Miss Violet ?*. 

‘* Paulinia powders, peace, and a pillow.” 

‘‘ Put your hand on my head, and feel how hot 
it is.” 

‘‘ That comes of such close applicesn: I de- 
clare! Where did you learn to do worsted-work ? 


This eye you have fashioned here is enough to . 


startle the strong-minded.” 

‘‘Natural talent: that eye speaks. Come, 
who's for a gallop through the woods to-day, to 
the tuneof the wind? I'll have the horses round 
im no time.” 

‘“T can’t go,” said Mand; ‘‘don't tempt me.” 

‘* But you will, Violet?” 

‘SYes, I will. I was just thinking that these 
Indian summer days were too few and fair to 
waste in-doors.” 

‘‘Come, then; we will be off across the river, 
and into Folly-mill Woods.” 

Violet ran to put on her hat and habit while 
he ordered the horses, and they set off in the 
best of spirits, the wind ruffling her yellow hair 
and tossing the purple plumes of her hat, the 
bloom deepening upon her cheeks till she looked 
like some brilliant flower. Crossing tho bridge, 
they saw the fishing-boats putting out across the 
bar, the pleasure-seekers idling the afternoon 
away in golden leisure; then they pushed on, 
leaving the river, with its shifting shadows and 
changing scenes, behind them, and plunged into 
the heart of the woods. What echoes of their 
words and laughter haunted the stillness there 
long after they had passed on! Had you met 
them in any of the forest paths, en would have 
been reminded of some Old World romance, 
some page of the poets, to which the fantastic 
shapes and blended colors of the wood lent a 
marginal illumination. Underneath them the 
pine needies spread a carpet; every: where the 
pines themselves shed an odor of frankincense, 
their boles wreathed with wild vines dropping 
leaves like heart’s blood ; all the lavish. tints of 
autumn, beckoned into more enchanting dis- 
tances, wove gay garlands along the way, while 
through netted bonghs overhead the blue sky 
laughed down indulgently, and sunbeams touch- 
ed even dead twigs into beauty. 

‘ST£ one could only write all the that 
the antumn woods inspire!” said Ingersoll. ‘‘ It’s 
like a tune, you know, which sings itself in your 
brain, but eludes the voice.” He idly lashed a 
spruce-tree that grew close to the path as he 
spoke; the action startled Violet’s horse, and he 

rew her before she had time to cry out. Philip 
Ingersoll was off his own horse in a trice—his 
heart beating hotly in his bosom, seeing that 
she neither moved nor spoke ; and lifting her, he 
found that she had fallen against a projecting 
point of stone, and her fair face was a mass of 
cuts and bruises. He got her home with the 
help of some men who were felling timber in the 
wood, and called the doctor, who declared that 
the beautifal Grecian nose of Violet Starre was 
broken, and her lovely cheek would always carry 
the scars of ragged wounds, 

In a few weeks, however, Violet was up and 
about as usual, but she saw nobody at home, 
and declined invitations abroad. When she 
walked out she was disguised behind thick veils. 
‘* Though nobody would ever guess I was Violet 
Starre—I am sufficient! disguised already,” she 
said to herself. She seldom walked in the thor- 
oughfares, but in unfrequented lanes and by- 
ways. One day she was met by Philip Ingersoll 
in her solitary stroll, whom no amount of thick 
veils could deceive. 

“* Violet,” said he, ‘‘you never allow me to 
see you now. I see Maud and your mother, and 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


any one but yourself. I haunt your door like 
your shadow. Do you mean to get you to a 
punnery ?” 

“ST never thonght of it; but it wouldn’t be so 
bad now; I shouldn’t frighten any one there.” 

‘* Violet, you will always be lovely to me.” 

‘* Wait till you see me without my veil, Sir; 
no compliments till then.” 

‘6 Well, do you remember the veiled lady in 
Hawthorne’s ‘Zenobia ?'” 

‘* Whom Theodore was not brave enough to 
trust? Yes.” 

‘© Well, I am braver than Theodore; say that 
I may see you when I come again.” 

“Tf it will be any pleasure, yes; I suppose 
it looks vain to hide away. But somehow—it 
may be silly—but I would rather look vain than 
ugly.” 

ay can not imagine you in such a plight.” 

‘‘ Then you had better not come.” 

‘¢T never surrender ground once ceded.” 

When he acted upon this permission he found 
Violet busy over her random-work cushion, with 
an old-fashioned screen of white silk embroidered 
in palms and pansies standing in a carved rose- 
wood frame before her. 

‘¢The light troubles my eyes,” she said, in 
apology ; ‘“‘they are not quite strong yet;” but 
he observed that as they sat together with their 
accustomed familiarity she constantly shifted it 
between them. 

‘¢Come,” said he, ‘‘is it the light of my eyes 
that dazzles yours? Wherever I move the 
screen follows.”’ 

‘*No,” said Violet, laughing constrainedly ; 
‘Cit is the light of other days, I guess.” 

‘¢ The light of other days, Violet, was not one 
whit more dazzling to me than that of the pres- 
ent,” he said, going to her side, and dropping 
his voice to an under-tone. 

‘¢Thanks—but do not feel it necessary to make 
polite speeches to me. See how famously I am 
getting on with my mosaic cushion. on’t it 
be a splendid ‘muddle?’ What a queer color 
you made this star of yours! It's the violet star 
that poets rave about, isn’t it? I'm going to 
match it with a flame-colored sun.” 

‘< T hope you recognize my other effort of art 
as an old acquaintance of yours ?” 

‘““Which? This little imp? What is he do- 
ing? Shooting angels to make a pot-pie, as 
Mrs. Hurd thought she had a confirmed habit 
of doing when she went to the asylum? I mis- 
took him for a comet at first, or a heavenly 

‘*He is a heavenly body; and though he re- 
sembles an interrogation point with wings as 
much as any thing, I thought his bow and arrow 
would speak for him.” 

‘¢Oh, the little blind god, to be sure!” 

‘* Yes; none so blind as those who won't see.” 

Having broken the ice of Violet's reserve, Mr. 
Ingersoll never gave it time to skim over again, 
but presented himself almost daily. He always 
took his position now on the other side of the 
screen, where the two sat, withdrawn from ob- 
servation, in a world of their own. The family 
called the space behind the screen “‘ Violet's re- 
ception-room,” but no other visitor was admitted 
there. It made a sort of barrier between the 
other persons in the room and the lovers, in 
whose shadow they could pass and take glances 
full of significance, words full of tenderness ; 
there he held her silks, and wound her worsteds, 
and drew grotesque pictures in her pocket-dia- 
ry, and made absurd records of events that had 
never occurred, and wroteimpromptu love-verses, 
and talked as lovers will of any thing or nothing. 
He brought her great flowering plants to hang 
in her window, dropping a hundred sprays of 
bloom, ‘and breathing out ume with every cur- 
rent of air; he brought the quarterlies, and read 
to her while she worked on her cushion ; be low- 
ered the shade to suit her eyes, arranged her has- 
sock, shifted the screen, and was in all things 
hers to command. Every action, every look, ex- 
pressed devotion, declared that no chance or 
change could alienate his regard. egrees 
he drew her out into places of public resort ; 
sometimes they went together to sit under the 
inspired teachings of a modern prophet, some- 
times an eloquent lecturer enticed them out of 
their happy seclusion; oftener the full-throated 
melodies of some renowned soprano entranced 
them, the impassioned imaginations of the old 
masters of harmony lent them the ‘‘ open ses- 
amo” into fairy-land, and enriched their existence 
with the lavish embroideries of fancy; or thevivid 
creations of Shakspeare walked before them, lived 
and breathed in their presence, translating the 
lovers into their own time and place, and sur- 
rounding them with an atmosphere of love and 
romance. In those happy days Violet almost 
forgot that she had ever been beantifal, or had 
ever desired to be. She dressed herself at the 
mirror daily, without ever relating this scarred 
image reflected there with herself, whose being 
was a poem. Since it made no difference to 
Philip, had rather cemented his friendship, it 
became a thing of no account to her that the 
classic profile of her nose was defaced, that her 
wounds had puckered the skin upon her cheek 
and drawn the eyelids out of place, and had giv- 
en a totally new and strange expression to the 
whole countenance, that she no longer beheld her- 
self reflected in the admiring gaze of passers in 
the street. However great the blow might have 
continued to be, it had been skillfully treated by 
the tender hand of Philip Ingersoll. 

They were returning one winter afternoon 
from a matinée. Violet's hand slipped into his 
arm and held there; the gas-lights flickered 
against the steel blue twilight sky, where a 
handful of stars was sprinkled; every body 
was hurrying and hugging himself against the 
cold ; but these two loitered along the way, hap- 
py and warm enough in each other's neighbor- 

ood. 


‘“T have an insatiable curiosity,” said Violet, 





‘to know where all these people are going—into 


what sort of homes, along what rough highways. 


of life. If one could get behind these masks 
which they all wear, and know what was taking 
place in their experience, what plans and hopes 
and disappointments they conceal, wouldn’t it be 
finer than any novel ?” 

‘*Let us begin with each other, then,” said 
Philip: ‘‘tell me, first, what hopes and plans 
you hide away from the common gaze?” 

‘‘1?” she laughed. ‘‘ Yes; I hope some time 
to go to all the symphony concerts, and wear a 
camel]'s-hair shaw].” 

‘* My hope is more presumptuous than that, 
Violet. I hope to éake you to all the symphony 
concerts, with a wedding-ring on your finger. 
May I?” and Violet must have given consent, 
for next day there was a diamond like a dew- 
drop flashing upon her hand, and, in spite of 
scars, a look of happiness that dazzled the be- 
holder. 

The diamond had reposed upon Violet’s finger 
hardly a month when Mr. Ingersoll was called 
out of town to paint the portrait of a beautiful 
heiress, the ward of his uncle, who had occasion- 
ally visited at his mother's. The idea of jealousy 
in connection with his absence never occurred to 
Violet, while he wrote letters full of the extrav- 
agances of lovers, that read so much like pre 
poetry; but having several other orders in the 
neighborhood, he was obliged to postpone his re- 
turn almost daily. ‘‘ Mr. Crayon wishes me to 
paint his child,” he would write; ‘‘ Mrs. Ver- 
milion wishes to sit for Marie Stuart; thus I 
shall be obliged to remain away from you still 
longer, which disappoints me sorely”—till Maud 
said, 

‘*T suspect he’s having too fine a time out 
there: you had better have him home withont 
delay. I wouldn’t trust a lover of mine within 
eye-shot of Miss Heather's fascinations. Violet 
slays her thousands, bat Miss Heather her ten 
thousands.” 

‘<1’m sure I shall not ask him to return,” an- 
swered Violet, for the first time experiencing an 
uncomfortable sensation: ‘‘if he wishes to do 
so, he will need no urging; if he prefers to stay, 
I would not have him come at any solicitation of 
mine. Besides, he has finished Miss Heather’s 
sittings, and he said she had begun to fade.” 
But somehow the suggestion rankled and re- 
fused to be exorcised, till she forgot it for a 
while; but every now and then it returned to 
her, like a pain that one vaguely remembers at 
waking, groping about in one’s conciousness for 
the wound that caused it. What if he should 
succumb to Miss Heather's beauty? It would 
not be wonderful. ‘The only wonder was that 
he should ever have cared for herself—with her 
ugly scars; and they began to burn and throb 
forthwith. 

She had been out shopping one day, and get- 


. ting into a crowded car to return, was obliged to 


stand jammed so closely against two ladies who 
were seated that she could overhear their re- 
marks without an effort. 

‘“It would never have happened, I suspect, 
but for that accident,” the elder lady was say- 
ing; ‘‘it was a dreadful misfortune, truly. I 
have only seen her once since, and I should 
never have guessed that she had been beauti- 
ful. You see, a broken nose changes the out- 
lines and the expression essentially.” Violet 
shivered behind her thick veil, and lent an 
eager attention. 

‘* Well,” said the other, ‘‘ why should he mar- 
ry an ugly woman merely because she is unfor- 
tunate ?” 

‘<The fact is, he felt himself to blame; he in- 
vited her to ride, and it was the flirting his whip 
which startled her horse: there you have it in a 
nut-shell. It was simply a matter of duty. His 
mother told me herself that it never would have 
happened but that Philip’s conscience ran away 
with his judgment. There, I must tear myself 
away. Don’t mention any thing I've told you; I 
shonidn't like it to reach the ears of the parties 
concerned, you know.—Will you pull the strap 
for me, please?” she said to Violet; ‘‘it is so 
crowded here. Thanks”—working her passage 
out, while Violet sank like a crushed flower 
into the vacant seat. It seemed strange to her 
that she should be yet alive, having listened to 
such tidings! Two school-girls beside her were 
laughing over the unknown quantities in their 
algebra lesson ; a pair of lovers were smiling into 
each other's eyes, standing in the aisle with each 
a hand in the same strap; some Calcutta mer- 
chants were discoursing of jute, butts, linseed, 
and duties; the sunbeams were glinting in at 


the car windows: every thing and every body 


were just where they had been half an hour ago; 
she only, of all that assembly, had epitomized 
the sufferings of a lifetime in one sharp pang, 
had lost ‘‘the light that never was on sea or 
shore!” 

She made no ado, but went home in a sort of 
blank amazement, and wrote to Philip Ingersoll 
that she released him from the engagement; on 
the receipt of which he dropped brush and pal- 
ette, and replied : 

“If you are in earnest, dear Violet, which I can 
hardly credit—if, after all my protestations of love, you 
believe that I never would have asked you to marry 
me had I not felt myself to blame for your accident— 
I refer you to the illustrated rebus which I finished in 
your cushion of random-work the afternoon of our 
unfortunate ride, and when a proposal of love could 
not be suspected to savor of duty or conscience. Even 
worsted-work has ita uses, I fin 

“* Always faithfully your lover, 
“ Purtre Ixerrso.i.” 

Violet took up her sofa cushion and looked at 
it curiously; all the figures ran into each other 
and blurred their designs. ‘‘ If I could only be 
sure that he loved me before!” she murmured ; 
‘*but what can this random-work prove ?— 
Mand,” she asked, with assumed carelessness, 
‘‘did you ever translate this rebus that Philip 
says he worked into my cushion? Did you?” 

** Mercy! I hope so,” answered Maud, coming 
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to look over her shoulder at the cushion: ‘‘ it’s 
as plain as a man’s nose on his face. I guessed 
it that afternoon you were riding. I wondered 
afterward if your disfigurement would annul it, 
but he stood the test, you see.” 

** Well,” impatiently, ‘“and what is it, pray ?”” 
“Don’t you know?” 

_ “No. I never dreamed that it had a mean- 
ing.” 

‘‘Oh, what a stupid! why—there’s an oye, 
symbolic of the first person singular, alias Philip 
Ingersoll; then there's the little blind god of 
love—you know him, I hope; and there's a star 
in violet floss: literal translation, ‘J love Violet 
Starre !’” 

And so when Philip Ingersoll followed his let- 
ter he found one person convinced that he loved 
Violet Starre in truth as well as in worsted-work. 

‘*T bnow now,” said he, ‘“‘that worsted-work 
was invented to prove the fidelity of lovers!” 
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_WASHINGTON CHAT. 
Wasutneron, D. C., January 1, 1878. 
EAR BAZAR,—Our social season com- 
mences to-day in the midst of a pelting 
rain-storm, which Mr. Probabilities, the official 
clerk of the weather, might have averted. In- 
deed, we have thus far had rather a triste time, 
even the visit of the Grand Duke having been 
shorn of social enjoyment by the unfortunate 
unpleasantness between Secretary Fish and the 
Russian minister. Madame Catacazy, belle et 
blonde, no longer dispenses lavish hospitalities ; 
we miss the social entertainments of dear, fussy 
old Baron Gerolt and his pleasant family; Lady 
Thornton has but just returned from a visit to 
England; and we haveno French minister, as in 
years past—so the diplomatic feature of ‘‘s0- 
ciety” has not thus far amounted to much. The 
few Congressmen who brought their families here 
before the recess have been installing themselves 
for the winter, and even the army and navy circles 
have been small, owing to stern orders to distant 
service, which have scattered former occupants 
of Washington drawing-rooms over land and s¢a 
—even exiling Mrs. Douglas Williams to Fort 
Leavenworth. 


NEW-YEAR'S RECEPTIONS. 


But to-day our metropolitan society has 
emerged from its chrysalis, and has fluttered 
gorgeously about in accordance with time-hon- . 
ored custom, peculiar, on this continent, to this 
capital. I am well aware that when the Federal 
government was located in New York a few 
eminently respectable Knickerbockers paid their 
respects to General and Lady Washington, and 
that the Philadelphians, anxious to make their 
city the permanent seat of government when 
Congress halted there on its way here, called to 
wish Mrs. President John Adams a happy New- 
Year. But it was Jefferson who transplanted 
here from France the official ‘‘ receptions” of 
New-Year's Day as a substitute for the more 
ceremonious ‘‘ levees” of his predecessors, which 
he regarded with democratic horror as relics of 
royalty. It was on the lst of January, 1807, that 
the first ‘‘ reception” was held at the White House, | 
and a graphic account of it by Dr. Mitchell, then 
a member of Congress from New York city, 
concludes by saying, ‘‘Great mirth and humor 
prevailed, and one may readily conceive where- 
fore, when it is computed that besides the smiles, 
cordiality, and welcome which the company re- 
ceived from their generous entertainer, they con- 
sumed for him a quarter cask of wine, a barrel 
of panch, and a handred-weight of cake, besides 
other knickknacks to a considerable amount.” 

Mrs. Dolly Madison restored the “‘ state din- 
hers,” the ‘‘drawing-rooms,” and the ‘‘ levees” 
of Washington, but she also retained the ‘‘ New- 
Year's receptions.” Refreshments were always 
served until the second term of General Jackson, 
when the disorderly scrambling for them became 
unbearable. The last time that an attempt was 
made to serve them, a colossal cheese, presented 
by a patriotic Dutchess County dairyman, was 
the staple article of food, and almost every vis- 
itor bore away a slice, rather disgusting the re- 
fined taste of N. P. Willis, who was present. 

Yesterday the White House was duly prepared 
for the reception of visitors, many of whom would 
come with muddy feet. But it was cruel in 
General Babcock to have covered with canvas 
the hideously ugly Turkish carpet which now dis- 
figures the East Room, as its destruction would 
have been ‘‘compensation” for the bad weather 
without. An exit door was improvised by re- 
moving one of the front windows, and a strong 
force of police was posted to give direction to 
the coming tide of humanity. In the vestibule 
was the Marine Band, in scarlet uniforms, with 
a new leader, who has already restored some of 
its former musical renown. Daylight was ex- 
cluded, and the numerous chandeliers, with their 
mellow blaze, added much to the effect. 

President Grant is always punctual, and pre- 
cisely at eleven o'clock he took his position, as 
the soldiers would say, near the centre of the 
Blue Parlor, with his brother-in-law, Marshal 
Sharpe, at his side to introduce visitors. The 
President is looking remarkably well, and to-day 
he was in excellent spirits, chatting with friends 
as they passed, yet never stopping any one, as Mr. 
Lincoln would often do, to tell a story which 
something had reminded him of. 

Mrs. Grant wore (of course every one desires 
to know ‘* what was worn”) a dress of maroon 
velvet, with low neck, short open sleeves, and a 
flowing train, trimmed with white point lace, the 
ends of her fichu being tied behind in large bows 
as a sash. Her hair was dressed a la Pompa- 
dour, with white lace and a spray of natural 
scarlet flowers. A locket set with pearls was 
suspended around her neck by a gold chain, and 
she used-a.large white ivory-handled fan with 
Andalusian graco. She..was attended by four 
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charming aides-de-camp—her daughter Nellie, 
Miss Dregel of Philadelphia, Miss Remingslaw 
of Pittsburg, and Miss Jewell of Connecticut, 
uniformly dressed in pink silk, with white mus- 
lin over-skirts trimmed with Valenciennes lace— 
and as merry a quartette as ever escaped from a 
boarding-school. ; 

That charming young mother, Mrs. Vice- 
President Colfax, stood next to Mrs. Grant, 
wearing a sensible high-necked moiré antique 
dreas, white dotted with black, and ee bie 
black lace, with necklace, ear-rings, and pin of jet. 

Then cas the wives of the cabinet officers, 
with the exception of Mrs. Fish. Mrs. Boat- 
well is a quiet-looking New England person, and 
was dressed in a ca/fé-au-lait moiré antique, 
with surplice sleeves. Mrs. Williams, who is 
distingué and good-looking, wore a ball dress of 
pearl-colored silk, with a sweeping train, trimmed 
with pink satin in diamonds, and smaller trim- 
ming of the same pattern on the over-skirt, sash, 
and sleeves. Mrs. Cresswell's fragile form was 
daintily arrayed in a suit of chocolate-colored 
silk, with square corsage and empress train, 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade. And 
then there was matronly Mrs. Delano, in a home- 
like high-necked purple silk, completing the row 
of dames to whom visiting dignitaries were to be 
presented. 


THE ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD.” 


Mrs. Marshal Sharpe, who is a sister of Mrs. 
Grant, wore a Nile green silk suit, trimmed with 
small quillings of the same material, and a point 
lacecape. Mrs. General Dent, Mrs. Grant's sis- 
ter-in-law, wore a cherry-colored silk dress, with 
equare co and a demi-train, trimmed with 
black lace. Mrs. Judge Dent, another sister- 
in-law, wore a black velvet dress, high in the 
neck, with a sweeping train. Mrs. General Por- 
ter, who is-one of the sweetest and most agree- 
able ladies here, was dressed in a blue silk suit, 
with trimming of the same material bordered 
with white; and Mrs. General Babcock was 
also dressed in blue silk, with a point lace ca 
the ends of which were tied behind like a sash. 

The members of the cabinet need no descrip- 
tion—the last recruit, Judge Williams, towering 
over them all. Generals Babcock and Porter, 
the private secretaries of the President, were on 
his staff during the war, and merit the confidence 
which he reposes in them. General Dent, his 
brother-in-law, is an old army man, now on duty 
at the White House; and Marshal Sharpe, who on 
these occasions is Usher of the Black Rod, com- 
pletes what our British cousins would call the 
**’ousehold” of the Executive Mansion. 


THE PRESENTATIONS. 

The diplomatic representatives of friendly 
powers have the precedence; and this year their 
senior member, or is that trained diplo- 
matist, Sir Edward Thornton. He wore his 
blue uniform, trimmed with scarlet, and heavily 
embroidered with golden oak and laurel leaves, 
a of stars and crosses on his breast, and 
in his d a chapeau with a wonderful white 
plume. Lady Thornton’s tall and graceful figure 
and blonde complexion were set off by her dark 
blae silk walking dress with a court train, and a 
tiny bonnet all trimmed with black velvet bands 
and white lace. Blacque Bey, in his scarlet fez 
and heavily embroidered suit, was a fit represent- 
ative of the Grand Turk; but the recent death of 
his wife’s mother kept Madame Bey and her sister 
at home. General Gorloff was gorgeous in his 
Rassian uniform; Baron Lederer wore the Aus- 
trian regulation white, embroidered in gold ; Don 
Lopez Roberts sported Spanish blue, embroider- 
ed in silver with myrtle and orange leaves; the 
Greek minister was resplendent in scarlet broad- 
clgth ; and the attachés and secretaries appeared 
to vie with each other in the extent of their em- 
broideries and the size of their swords. Sensible 
Jugoi Arinori Mori, however, instead of sporting 
his full Japanese rig, with two swords, appeared 
in the plain dress suit of an American gentleman. 

Mr. Fish was doubtless delighted that Madame 
De Catacazy could not display her charms and 
her toilette; but she was missed, and her ab- 
sence was regretted, by Messieurs les Diplomats. 
Madame Roberts, too, will soon have to leave 
her P. P. C. cards, her husband having also been 
recalled. She wore a dark silk dress, with black 
velvet bonnet and cloak, all richly trimmed. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court were not 
headed by the now invalided Chief Justice; and 
Mr. Justice Nelson has not been here this winter. 
The portly Mr. Justice Clifford is next in order 
of seniority, and he was accompanied by hi 
daughter. The other members of the court fol- 
lowed, Mr. Justice Swayne being accompanied 
by his wife, and Mr. Justice Strong by his wife 
and two daughters. 

Next came the local Ane including oe 
fessor Langston, who is 0 rican descent, an 
ccospanied by Captain Robert Lincoln, who is 
here with his wife on a visit to her mother, Mrs. 
Senator Harlan. A score of Congressmen fol- 
lowed, Governor Fenton and Judge Trumbull 
smiling blandly as ae exchanged salutations 
with the President, while Governor Morton, who 
is very lame, made his way slowly along with the 
aid of two canes. 

At noon, sharp, the army officers filed past 
their commander- in-chief, General Howard's 
empty sleeve recalling hard-fought fields, but 
most of those with him having won their rank 
by desk duty in bureaux here. Then came the 
navy, far more brilliantly uniformed, with Admi- 
ral Worden, of Monitor fame, and other heroes 
in the ranke, and flanked by the marines, gor- 
geously gotten up, one of them actually wearing 
spurs. 

PThe bureau officers next paid their respects ; 
and the last on the programme were the asso- 
ciate survivors of the war of 1812, now dwin- 
dling away in numbers, as the soldiers of the 
Revolution did in Jackson’s time, and as the 
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soldiers of the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion will five-and-twenty years hence. 

And so ended the ‘‘ presentations.” 
As the last lot left, the members of the cabinet, 
with their wives, started for their respective 
houses, leaving the President and Mra. Grant, 
with Miss Nellie and her young friends, to re- 
ceive the people. 

At one o'clock the sovereign people were ad- 
mitted, and filed past the President and Mrs. 
Grant out into the East Room, where they 
moved about like ‘‘a human kaleid con- 
stantly changing.” There were all ages and all 
shades of complexion, as at New Orleans in 
Jackson's time, ‘‘from snowy white to sooty” 
—exquisites from the Atlantic cities and hardy 
backwoodamen, shoddy swindlers and contented 
contractors, millionaires and mantaa-makers, 
ingenious patentees and persevering petitioners, 
newsboys and nobby clerks—all anxious to shake 
hands with the President, and to wish Mrs. 
Grant ‘‘ many happy returns of the day.” So 
say we all. 


PRIVATE RECEPTIONS. 


After the official reception at the White House, 
the doors of nearly every residence in Washing- 
ton were open to visitors, and gentlemen of high 
and low degree went ‘‘the grand rounds” of 
their acquaintances. Refreshment tables were 
every where bountifully spread, but there was a 
commendable absence of intoxicating beverages, 
and a consequent diminution of drawing-room 
drunkenness. 

Senator Sumner did not ‘‘ receive,” but worked 
away all the day long in his library. Nearly all 
of the diplomats, however, honored him by a call, 
as did scores of colored citizens, many of whom 
recognize his aid in securing their equal rights 
before the law. Some of these ee tes- 
tified their gratitude by bringing flo erings. 

General Butler's house was.one of the most 
frequented, although he was at home expound- 
ing the piscatorial rights of his maritime con- 
stituents. Mrs. Butler was becomingly dressed in 
a brown silk, while her daughter, Mrs. Ames, 
appeared like an Undine in a Nile green silk, 
with a white silk over-skirt, and a green and 
white aigrette; and her two nieces, Miss Hildreth 
pi Miss Parker, aided in dispensing hospitable 
cheer. : 

To enumerate those houses where the ladies 
were well dressed, and where ‘‘ callers” were 
warmly welcomed, would be like giving a cata- 
logue of Homer's ships, and I will leave the task 
to some of the half dozen lady correspondents 
who are busily at work here this winter, engaged 
in an occupation which, in time, their sex will 
monopolize. Raconrecr. 





THE EMPRESSES AND QUEENS 
OF EUROPE. 
See illustrations on pages 68 and 69. 


N a former number of the Bazar (Vol. IIL, 
No. 12) we gave the portraits of the Crown 
Princesses of Euro To-day we have the 
pleasure of giving faithful likenesses of the 
** Queens of Europe,” the wives of her emperors 
and kings. ‘The portrait of Queen Victoria is 
not incladed, she being a sovereign in her own 
right. The symbolical or ideal representation of 
the new French republic has been added by the 
artist, because represented in a female character. 
The likenesses of the eleven royal ladies have 
been all copied from their most recent photo- 
graphs; the twelfth (actually the second on the 
list) is, as we have said, an ideal. These were 
from the various capitals over which 
they assist their husbands to preside, at all the 
state pageantries as well as in the more intimate 
courtesies and hospitalities of society. In a 
measure these empresses and eens lead private 
lives: not one of the number has written a jour- 
nal and made public her opinions on the various 
occurrences of life as they The Empress 
of Austria is remarkable for her beauty, and for 
the pre-eminent grace of her manner and bear- 
ing; the Queen of the Belgians is also gifted 
with personal beauty, although of a different 
and is notable for her horsemanship; the 
een of Holland is indefatigable as an intelli- 
gent traveler; and so we might run through a 
list of the gifts and accomplishments of these 
ladies of exalted rank. They have each some 
distinguishing characteristic, some talent espe- 
cially cultivated ; and they are all, without exee 
tion, held in the highest estimation by their su 
jects. They are admirable wives and mothers, 
devoting themselves not only to their home cir- 
cle, but to the care and well-being of the sick 
and unfortunate in the various empires and king- 
doms over which their husbands rule—true wom- 
en in the highest and best sense of the term. 

Maria Alexandrowna, Empress of Russia, née 
Maximiliana Wilhelmina Augusta Sophia Marie, 
daughter of the late Louis II., Grand Duke of 
Hesse. Born August 8, 1824; married April 
28, 1841. 

Elizabeth Amelia Eugenia, Empress of Aus- 
tria, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, King of 
Bavaria. Born December 24, 1837; married 
April 24, 1854. 

Marie Louise Augusta Catherine, Empress of 
Germany, daughter of the late Charles Frede- 
rick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Born Sep- 
tember 30, 1811; married June 11, 1829. 

Amelia Augusta, Queen of Saxony, danghter 


of the late King Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria. 
Born November 12, 1801; married November 
21, 1822. 


Olga Nicolaevna, Queen of Wiirtemberg, 
daughter of the late Emperor Nicholas of Rus- 
sia. Born September 10, 1822; married July 
18, 1846, 

Maria, Queen of Spain, daughter of Prince 
Charles Emanuel del Pozzo della Costerna. 
Born August 9, 1847; married May 30, 1867. 
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Louisa Wilhelmina Frederica Carolina Au- 
gusta Julia, Queen of Denmark, daughter of 
William, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Born 
September 7, 1817; married May 26, 1842. 

Maria Pia, Queen of Portugal, daughter of 
Victor Exaenuel, King of Italy. Born October 
16, 1847; married October 6,1862. 

Maria Henrietta Anna, Queen of Belgium, 
daughter of the late Archduke Joseph, Prince 
Palatine of Hungary. Born August 23, 1836; 
married in 1857. 

Olga Constantinevna, Queen of Greece, daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
and niece to the reigning emperor. Born De- 
cember 24, 1845; married October 27, 1867. 

Sophia Frederica Matilda, Queen of Holland, 
daughter of William I., King of Wiirtemberg. 
Born June 17, 1818; married June 18, 1889. 

French Republic, proclaimed September 4, 
1870. President, M. Thiers. 





SISTER POLLYS WOODEN 
WEDDING. 


Mi youngest sister—dear little Polly—had 
JA. been married just five blessed years, and, 
as was the fashion of the neighborhood, they 
intended to celebrate their wooden wedding. 
Accordingly square cards made of thin oak 
veneers were prepared, and duly inscribed with 
the two important dates—the original wedding- 
day and the approaching anniversary—in oppo- 
site corners of the same, the centre space being 
occupied as follows : 


Git Mome, 


June 1, 1871, at 8 o’coLOoK r.™. 





These, being sent out to about a hundred of 
their particular friends, were accepted eagerly ; 
and thereupon began not only toilette prepara- 
tions upon a grand scale in divers quarters, but 
innumerable conjectures and consultations as to 
what presents should be provided for the occa- 
sion. Shops were visited by those who could 
afford to gratify their tastes, and no lack of pret- 
ty things made of wood were exhibited by trades- 
men well accustomed to the uest, *‘ Show 
me something suitable for a wooden wedding.” 
There were beautiful carvings, picture - frames, 
salt -cellars, platters, salad spoons and fork 
brackets, and the dear only knows what; any o 
which would look well if displayed upon such an 
occasion ; besides lots of useful though homely 
articles, that would be very well appreciated by 
at a good little housekeeper as my sister Polly 

y is. 

But I, with economical thoughts in my head, 
began tq consider what would be a proper gift 
from a person of very moderate means; in fact, 
what I could get that would make the most show 
with the least money. I hope this will not shock 
the liberal reader so as to prevent his finishing 
the article; yet it was even so; and I said to 
Polly, as I helped her to arrange some of her 


8: 

‘I think I will have to send you some new 
clothes-pins ; they are very useful, and I can get 
so many for my money.” 

** Clothes-pins, indeed!” exclaimed Pelly, in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ and who ever heard of such a pres- 
ent for a wooden wedding ?” 

** But I’m not rich, Polly.” 

*“ Well, then, don’t send any thing. What 
would the B——s and the D——+s and the 
W——-s say if they saw such things? I should 
be quite ashamed to have it said that ‘ Mrs. Bob- 
olink’s sister sent three cents’ worth of clothes- 

in 8B ! vor 

Perhaps Polly was only half in earnest when 
she thus spoke; but I, who had, indeed, begun 
the threat without a word of serious intention, 
now suddenly resolved to put the idea into prac- 
tice, and away I went to the nearest shop. Hav- 
ing selected a dozen clothes-pins with round tops, 
the next thing was to carve their faces to suit 
the characters I intended them to assame. One 
was to nate ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,” another 
“John Bull,” a third ‘‘ Paddy from Cork;” 
then ‘‘ John Chinaman,” and the parson, with 
black Dinah, Sambo, and others, not forgetting 
‘*Yankee Doodle,” who was to lead the band, 
‘‘upon a little pony.” 

The next thing was to dress them up, and this 
was no small undertaking, after all; but I had 
resolved to do the thing properly, and so my 
brains were well cudgeled. First, pasteboard 
arms were provided, cut of different shapes to 
suit the position desired to be represented : some 
had arms akimbo, others were in attitudes of 
astonishment, etc., and I soon saw how much 
the hands had to do with giving expression to 
my little people. When I had all completed, 
the company of ladies and gentlemen presented 
a very striking appearance. ‘‘ Brother Jona- 
than” carried a carpet-bag and umbrella; the 
latter manufactured out of a buffalo hair-pin, cut 
so as to form a hooked handle, the scrap of blue 
stuff being tied on in rather bulging style, his 
hat being modeled after the well-known pattern 
familiar in caricature. ‘‘ John Bull,” person- 
ating Falstaff, had a round, well-stuffed corpo- 
ration and a jolly red face; the Chinaman had 
a queue hanging down from under his cap, 
while the parson was conspicuous in black silk 
gown and bands; and Dinah, with white teeth 
grinning between her red lips, carried a paste- 
board baby in a long white robe. Sambo acted 
as train-bearer for the girl of the period, who 
wore a model chignon, with huge paniers, Gre- 
cian bend, etc. One very dignified individual, 
with a high paper collar and acted 
as usher, and held out a card, on which was 
written the words of introduction and saluta- 
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tion, given belew, to be read out at the per 
time to the assembled guests. When ail sore 
completed a thin board, two feet long by one 
foot wide, was covered with gay cashmere or 
delaine, in imitation of carpet; then, by means 
of holes cut at proper distances, the points of 
the clothes-pins, now completely concealed by 
the costumes, were securely fastened into their 

laces, forming in reality a dolls’ ion. 
ndeed, no one, without very close inspection, 
could detect the presence of sach homely things 
as the originals. 

Of course when the day arrived there were 
many beautiful and rare articles sent in, which 
were all arranged in a convenient place to be 
seen, and criticised, as is customary; but I took 
ee care that a central pusition was reserved 
or my offering. 

__As the bride and groom were ushered into the 
library, and proceeded to inspect the gifts before 
them, the dolls attracted especial notice; they 
supposed that some thoughtful friend had re- 
membered the little Bobolinks up stairs, who 
would soon be able to appreciate them ; and not 
until the address explained matters to the com- 

any did they recognize in the motley assem- 
Plage the articles once so indignantly disclaimed. 
Now they had become the heroes of the hour, 
and my sister Polly declares that never hereafter 
will she despise my offerings, since even these 
cheap and vulgar things had contributed so 
largely to the entertainment and merriment of 
that refined and elegant company. 


CAPTAIN CLOTHES-PIN’S ADDRESS. 


Well, here we are, all in our best, 
A band of guests unbidden 

Who've come along, like all the 
To grace your wooden weddin’. 

We know we're a despiséd crew, 
WwW resence uninvited ; 











And weil do we remember, 
How we were sco and hted, . 
Bat, Bride and Bridegroom, you thus 


To treat your firm adherents ? 
At other times you've welcomed us, 
And songed for our ap ce: 


you loved us well, 
real val 


ne: 
uld be measured by 
The price at which men sell you. 


And now, through all these swift five years, 
Could you have done withont us? 
have we, whatsoe’er your fears, 

Once given yoo cause to doubt us? 
No; we have held your duds to dry, 
In style above suspicion : 
Let other people act as well 
Their , nobler mission. 
And 60, to teach you what is what, 
We come as guests anbid 
To celebrate, with all the rest, 


Your happy wooden weddin’. 
May “ ” brighten into “‘ tin” 
As five more years are closing; 
ane ‘ more impocing shelves 
eur more ng; 
And ‘4 elloor, " 66 ” da 
I Come in inetd trae succooston, or 
D e store 
With many a Act ee on; 
Wille; best of all, the passing years 


And crown the happy bride ant 
@ e 
With blifes that te cadaniie oor, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


~ Rrx Bazap.—Make a rather stiff mush of corn meal, 

as you would for the table, but boil it long and well; 
salt to taste; when milk-warm stir in yeast, either bak- 
er’s or home-made, in just the proportion for wheat 
sponge. In cool weather this must be done overnight ; 
and in the morning, when light, work in as much rye 
fiour with the hands as the sponge will hold. Do not 
get it too stiff, for it will adhere to the hands even 
when stiff enough, and, unlike wheat dough, its “ stickt- 
ness” is not a sign of the need of more flour. Let the 
dough rise, and do not attempt to mould it, but scrape 
out into well-greased round tins. 

Rre Brzap Steamxep.—Half a pint of ryc meal, un- 
sifted, one pint of sifted corn meal, the same quantity 
of sour milk, half a gill of molasses, one tea-epoonfal 
of salt, and a large tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in a 
small portion of warm water; stir well together, add- 
ing the soda last; grease a baking pan, pour in, and 
let it rise one hour; steam it for four hours. 

Tomators.—They are very delicate and far more 
healthful cooked in a dripping-pan, with the skins off, 
than the usual manner of frying with the skins on. 
Peel the fruit, cut in two, and place a layer in the pan, 
setting it in the oven of a hot stove; stir frequently, 
and in about fifteen minutes, or less, mix well in a small 
portion of butter and flour, well worked together with 
the spoon ; add a little salt and pepper, and when they 
boil once, remove; add cream to suit, and send hot to 
table. Scalding tomatoes either for canning or cook- 
ing at once destroys their sweetness ; if entirely ripe, 
the skins easily peel off. 

Grars Jetiy.—Mash well the berries with the 
hands, 80 as to remove the skins; pour all into a pre- 
serving-kettle, and cook slowly a few minutes, so as to 
extract all the juice; strain through a colander, and 
then through a flannel jelly-bag, keeping as hot as pos- 
sible, for if not allowed to become very cool before 
putting again on the stove the jelly comes much stiff- 
er; a few quince seeds boiled with the berries the first 
time tend to stiffen it; measure the juice, allowing 
a pound of loaf-sugar to every pint of juice, and boil 
fast for at least half an hour. Try a little, and if it 
seems done, remove and put into glasses, 

Reise ror Tza.—Cut slices from cold roast veal so 
that they shall be about half an inch in thickness, and 
a little larger than oysters, and of the same shape ; 
season with salt and pepper. Make a batter of one 
pint of milk, half a pint of fiour, yolks and beaten 
whites of four eggs; have ready a dripping-pan, with 
enongh hot melted lard in it to nearly cover the frit- 
ters, drop in two table-epoonfuls of the batter, over 
this place a piece of meat, then two more spoonfuls of 
batter on top of the meat. When brown take up, and, 
draining, send hot to table. 

Famity Caxz.—Into one cupful of butter mix thor- 
oughly one cupfal of brown sugar and two cupfuls of 
molasses, one cupfal of sour milk or cream, a tea- 
spoonful of powdered cloves, one cupful of seeded 
raisins, the same quantity of washed and dried cur- 
rants rolled in flour, two scant tea-spoonfauls of carbon- 
ate of soda, and flour enough to make a batter mod- 
erately stiff. 


[January 27, 1872. 
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6 The Queen of Wiirtemberg. 


5. The Empress of Germany. 
THE EMPRESSES AND QUEENS OF EUROPF. 


4. The Empress of Austria. 


ublic of France. 


Pp 
The Queen of Saxony. 


1. The Empress of Russia, 
The Re 
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7. The Queen of Spain. | 10, The Queen of Belgium. , 
8. The Queen of Denmark. ; 1L The Queen of Greece. 
9 The Queen of Portugal. 123, The Queen of Holland. 


THE QUEENS OF EUROPE. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Opzzator sends us the following letter, which 
will be useful to some of our readers: 

“‘Fer the benefit of your numerous inquirers I will 
pes erie takes from three re four ape oe learn 

b 80 as to be compe ea 

small ofice® ach STinos ay from thirty to forty dol- 
lars per month. To learn by sound it takes from eight 
to twelve montha. Sound operators are always in 
better demand tban paper operators, and at better 
Ww. To be a good penman or penwoman, a good 
speller, and have an know] of the En- 
glish uage are the only educational qualities re- 
quired. Telegraphing can be learned better and chea) 
er at a country office than at a telegraph school. 
moet any manager of a small office would accept a 
student. 


A Lapy.—The letter postage from any part of the 
United States to any part of Engiand is six cents per 
half ounce. 

D. F. W.—We don’t know. 

Lient Brown Harm.—Probably not. You had bet- 
ter not tamper with your hair. 

L. A. W.—We could give you no assistance in the 
plan you propose beyond inserting your advertisement 
at our usaal rates. It would involve a considerable 
outlay and reeponsible vouchers. 

Onx or 4 Toousanp.—There are many ways of earn- 
ing money at home, but we can not point them out to 
you. With all the accomplishments that you possesa, 
you should certainly have ingenuity enough to turn 
them to advantage. If you can find no art or fancy 
stores that will purchase your designs and illumina- 
tions, you ought certainly to discover among your 
friends those who will be glad to purchase the aid of 
your skillful needle. 

Inqurrer.— Manners upon the Road” will not at 
present be published in any other form than the bound 
volumes of the Bazar. By procuring these, or keep- 
ing your papers, you can have all of these exquisite 
eesaya.— Wat'to is the correct pronunciation of Wat- 
teau. 

Auzx, Droo Vonis, eTc.—Raphael Sanzio Morghen 
was one of the most distingnished engravers of the 
eighteenth century, and was born at Naples in 1753. 
He was a pupil of the celebrated Volpato, whose daugh- 
ter he married, and whom he assisted in engraving 
Raphael's picturdés in the Vatican. Ne afterward re- 
moved to Florence, where he made numerous fine en- 
gravings of the masterpieces of the Florentine gallery, 
that of the ‘‘ Madonna della Seggiola” being one of the 
best. He also engraved Da Vinci's “ Last Supper.” 
His works number over two hundred; prominent 
among which are the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” from Raphael; 
a Magdalen, from Murillo; ahead of the Saviour, from 
Da Vinci; the “Car of Aurora,” from Guido: the 
** Hours,” from Ponssin;: the “ Prize of Diana,” from 
Domenichino; the ‘Monument of Clement XIIZ.,” 
from Canova, and portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Arios- 
to, and Taseo. Morghen died in 1888, aged seventy- 
five. We can not estimate the value of the engraving 
you possess; you should show it to an expert, who 
will determine its genuineness and fineneas. 

J. 8. P.—Use your Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
the steel-colored dress, as it will conceal much of the 
closely gored skirt. Your ten yards of black repped 
goods will only make a single skirt ruffed and a 
basque.—Your appreciative letter is very gratifying. 

A Supecziszr.—We do net buy patterns of fancy- 
work, 

Mus. H.—‘ A Daughter of Heth” costs 50 cents.— 
Walking-drees skirta extend always beneath the wide 
flounce. The Spanish flounce put on at the knee is 
worn on wrappers, and on the back of skirts with 
square trains. 

Jane S.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

Mas. L. P. W.—The King William overcoat is mere- 
ly a long, rather snug sack, with a deep round talma 
cape. Get footing an inch wide, or take wash net or 
tulle and double it, and make a standing pleated ruffie 
to go round your neck, wrista, and down the front of 
your dress waist. If your mourning is too deep for 
this, use white crape lisse; if it is only light mourning, 
buy pleated muslin ruffles edged with footing. If you 
think the ruffle down the front too prim, wear a long 
oval rosette made of fine sheer muslin or net, or else 
shell rows of gathered footing. These have all been 
illustrated in the Bazar. 

Soruy.—Your black merino will make a very pretty 
gacque with cape. Use the bias silk bands, but with- 
out black stitching. Fringe would add style to it. 
The sacque will do with dreases of any color. 

Tuesre Souoor-Griers.—Girls of fifteen or sixteen 
‘wear pendent braida, or coll braids around their heada. 
Flowing hair is not too juvenile for them. Pale blue, 
green, and plum-color suit blondes. Wear light green 
with dark green, pale blue with sailor blue. Seal 
turbans are very fashionable.—It is impossible that a 
reputable magazine like the one you name should 
make a dishonorable use of private correspondence. 

B. C. J.—We know of no such corsets. We have 
given patterns and full directions for making corsets, 
and your best plan will be to make them, leaving out 
the bones. White muslin and linen aprons are still 
worn simply gored, with bib, and ruffied. 

Cyntuta J.—Your pale green silk with pleatings of 
silk tulle would be appropriate for the first party aft- 
er your wedding. The steel-colored silk suit would 
be most bride-like. White lace under black is rather 
paseé, and was never suitable for street suits, though 
many ladies wore it. The bonnet you suggest fs in 
good taste, but blue gloves are seldom worn now. 
Pearl, darker gray, and yellow-brown kid gloves are 
worn with street suits of any color. As you are to 
have a blue bonnet, make your black velvet into a 
hat trimmed with ostrich bands. 








Brack Tureap Lace and Crapes renewed. 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S. C. WaRREN, 
108 West 22d St., N.Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com.] 
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YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


Is the envy of every lady and delight of tlemen. 
es who are not bleased b ste can very much 


improve their oon by using W. Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth.” It remove all blemishes from the 
skin, leafing it perfectly beautiful. Sold at all drug- 


gieta in the United States. 
Depot, 5 Gold 8t., N. Y.—[{Com.] 








THE use of a single bottle of Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is sufficient to show ite 
efficacy in restoring the natural color of the hair 


and cleansing the scalp.—[Com.] ~ 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


‘* Buuwert's CoLocnzs Warzr is preferred to the Ger- a ae ie . as a bs 


man by the fashion.”"—Home Ji 
For sale at retail as well as wholesale by Joun F. 
Henry, 8 College Place, New York.—[{Com.] 








Luxvey, health, and economy insured by using Doo- 


ley's Yeast Powder. El t light Rolls, uits, etc., 
preparedin 10minutes, Depot, @ Newt, N.Y {Come} 





Coryine Wuxrxrt.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be traneferred 
from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly-in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the ents 
themselves. For anle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H A R. — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


28 inches long, weight 254 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches cae, Weight 9% o2.’ only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 


Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 





Every lady should embrace this o portunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
: Send color ye Will ae ne, S O. D.. 
y ress; or by mail, p on recel regis- 
tared latter or money order. “Correspondence answered, 


ag a 
DOUBLE Pree ees 
Next to the Sewin 

the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBER req 

in their use. The moet perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 26 cents, U. 8. Currency ; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 

A. ADAMS, Bex 141}¢, Montreal, Canada. 


$21 0O for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $8 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year 
$8 00; Two fine Oll Chromos, “Wide Awake” an 
“‘ Fast Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wasnineton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 25 by 8. R. » Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
i Either of HARPER'S with all the above for 


eo e 


SAVE YOUR LI 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 


PHOSPHORUS, 
Which is a ae ee aa constituent of the human 


body, exis the Brain, Nervous System 
Blood ce ene It 18 THE UNDUE WASTE on 





DEFICIENCY OF THIS LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-@USTAIN- | 


ING ELEMENT WHIOG Is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL. 


YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &e. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous Steen Lange, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORU: 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


ia the only preparation which accomplishes this reault ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 


Circulars, Information, and Advice Free, 


Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cu EMISTS, 
36 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


OOLE X'S 
4¥ é YEAST, SIS | 
es POWDER L 


MEP Sac le dsc 


DRS, STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruare, and 
Curonio Diseases, Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Txeue 
Lowret mm Winrre. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. 


SNYDER’S SHOWERING SYRINGE, 





TRY 








Recommended by all physicians who have seen them 
as the best instrument ever introduced for the purpose 
of cleansing, or applying and retaining medicated wash- 
ea. We lain a ter degree of horon sures, as well 
as economy in the use of expensive medicated washes, 
than by any other means hitherto devised. Easily at- 
tached to ee syringe. See on receipt 
of $2 00, b - H. BIBBINS & CO., Lock Draw 143, 

Conn. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. 


Bridgepo 
WONDERFUL 
PHILOSOPHICAL PHENOMENA! 
Aming t Surpris 
SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS! 
Ghosts seen here! Good Fun 
Jor the Evening Circle. Will be sent post 
pe for 50 ots., with full directions. 
.WALKER & Oo. Box 4099 Boston. 


HEART DISEASE—4 Positive Cire 


Circulars containing full information sent free. Ad- 
dress Dz. H. DE JU , 224 Second Ave., New York. 


ee ee 
VV ERBENA SEED.—Send 2% cents for s pack- 

age of our Finest varieties; saved from more than 
100 named kinds: 5 packets for 


$1. 
J.T. SMITH & BONS, Brentwood, N. H. 
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NOTICE,—Buyers of Goods under the names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cambrics, 
Ticks, and Silesias, are hereby informed that all such goods are not manufactured at the Wameseutta 


Mills. 
Sheetings. 
in all cases appear with this notice. 


New Beprorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 





We limit our Name and the Wameutta Ticket to our Bleached 
We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, which will 


“Duo 
OG hy ADO nell fi 





Shirtings and 


bm? 


~ I, ay | 
____ JWamsutta Mills. 


Orriox or Wameutta Mriia, New Brprorp, September 1st, 1871. o . 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previoualy built all the latest improvements; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handaomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 85 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our mannfacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
66 


“ Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 231 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 37 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS, BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 


Denslow & Bush’s “Safety” Oil 





For sale ev 
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COLGATE & 00/8 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has @ novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and ts in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 











» And other Perfume 
“ARE UNEQUALED. 


a ey 


ELGI 
WATCHES. 


“Tt is eee known that American Watches are, 
things considered, the best in the world; but the 
public may not be aware that the best of these, such as 
are fy eap tee to the ube of railway men, trav- 
elers, and those to whom absolutely accurate time is a 
matter of necessity, are made at kigin, 1U."—Forney's 
Weekly Press, Philadelphia. 
The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1873, printed with 
original pictures, and in a superior manner, by the Al- 
dine Press, of New York, is now ready for ution. 


Jewelers throughout the country are supplied with 
them, for gratuitous circulation; or copies will be sent 
free to any address upon application to 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CO, 
West Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill, or 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 


NEVER WEAR THROUGH at the toe. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Halr Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 











NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
i in perfection of work, 
\ \@-strength and beauty of 
w= stitch, durability of con- 
sq struction, and rapidity 
ave Ofmotion. Call and ex- 
Send for circu- 
- Agents wanted. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


: BLEES 
a ey Sewing Machine Co., 
—— = 623 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, tonch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
RiFLEs Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material. Write for ce-List, to Great Werat- 
zen Gux Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revoly- 
era, &<., bought or for. Agente wanted, 






WILL NOT EXPLODE even a lighted lamp be 
and PUREST OIL KNOWN. 
where. Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.; 40 Indla St., Boston; 848. Calvert 8t., Baltimore; or 51 8. Water St., Chicago. 








and broken! SAFEST 
Fire Test over 150°. Used in 100,000 families. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly ts a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872, 





Hanperr’s Macaztnxy, One Year......$4 00 
Hanper's Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Hasgrxn's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazimng, Harper’s Weekt.y, and Harper's 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0. 


An Eatra Copy of either the Magazine, WreeEK iy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever: Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Coptes for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinge % cents a year, for the Wregkty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada muet be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wkex.y or Bazag, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence wit 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence withany Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wexxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new-one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harpe & Brotuxns ig prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


the 


Trrus ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIONICcALs. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $160—each insertion. 


ato Weekly. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, 32°60 per Line—each fusgertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, ; 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


= 
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You ask WHY we can sell 
First Clase 7 Octave Pianos for 
We auswer—It costs 

to make any $60 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 109 per ct. profit. 
Seu We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
’ eo and warrant Five Years. 

md for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 200 Bankers, 
Piano t's Batons oi 

may know) using onr Pianos in 40 States anu Te -s 
aie U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Ycrk. 


GLYOERINE OAKE. 


Rawo.ue's Tortet Giyvorrure Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

fmples and chappi Warranted over one-half pure 
Biycerine. For sale by druggists. Manx & Rawotte, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


J.J. WILSON’S PATENT 


Vee 


as Tt , 














wena ior Circular, 89 WHITE S7., N.Y. 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Ninefeenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer for the next Thirty Days 
the balance of their 
FALL AND WINTER STOCK 
of 
DRESS GOODS, 

PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, VELVETS, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ FURNISHING 
GoopDs, 

GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, 

IMPORTED GARMENTS, 

CLOAKES, SACQUES, SUITS, &¢., 
GENUINE FURS, 

INDIA AND FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 

HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
LINENS, WHITE GOODS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c., &c., 
To make room for their Spring Importation, 


at 
° GREAT BARGAINS. 


eee 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Nineteenth St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUKEK BEING PRINTED ON 
RAOW SEPARATE PIZOR OF THE PATTEEN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bast measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades; and two inches above the fullest part of the 
cheet; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vot. LIT, 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
BUILT och eorevea oss ceund eeeeeeasecenon veces ee elt, 40 

Vol. IV. 3 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS....... Seen od 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................ “* 65 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ee ld 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 13 
SF OpE ur oot UE WALKING SUIT..... 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... At 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.............-006. “ 21 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

- to 15 on OND) ciel oad oe Kia ears sa eaes ‘ 923 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to . 


8 roe We 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

WATE OUD) isc 6 oho oo hs bot S65 BSeaes kes “ OF 
BOY’S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years ae 
BOY'S BLOUSE, 8 T-W AIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCK for Boy ELRORO non “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 

VEST, AND .PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 fon Old). .siaeceeaiewes Ws wines * 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Site Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
MARGUER rR” POLONAISE WALKING ee 
LOUIS XIV, POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ * 41 
LADY'S W AU WRAPPER............ . * 42 
QGIRL'S WA -PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)............ Pode ina ieee ewtnd “uM 
Cele AN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

SMOKING -CAP “ 46 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ‘ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
jastable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ‘6 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALE- 
ING sat wu Sie Gucsh Salwiate Sia Sk OA Re One we aienes «* 592 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 
Vot. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, aud Un- 


fon 
der Skirt for girl from 5 to 15 yeare old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 4 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
preva’. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please speci 
taining Suit and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CURLS lceetes 
§ Macio Compounp 


will Instantly Carl the straightest hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
Le wavy ringlets or heavy, maasive Curls 
ot es ey sare; or money refunded. 
. -rice 25 cents ckage tpaid 
© or 3 for 50 eehts. “Addries ie . 

E, HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 


_ 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS & SHOES, easiest and best. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catal samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srxworsz, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per& thers, 881 Pearl St., New York. 


the Numher of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 
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STEINWAY & 





i alata peer re 
Bay bi 
, yi i i rs : 


" _ _ os POW 
a ee 


- } e e 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 

World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 

The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
tatic b, betng large ely expo sported to Kurope and all parts of 

on rope an 

the cfvilized wo ay are soug t to be imitated 


i 
and they 
by nearly all can and European piano-makers. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
ia the most ectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind fn the world. The published official 
revenue returns ha revealed the fact that ‘“‘the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed thoes af the twetve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Sreinway & Sons call special attention to their 


NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
rook ingyen foveal Nip sleeve peter tp 
oO and surpassi ion, while 
Gandia longer in tune and be ing more ancroes to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


aes low - the axcaeite use of the hest mate- 
Oa ree Bivona: noroy eer will permit. 
em” IUustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a3 
Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in bold Over eleven thousand sold during the 
week of their introduction. 

The moat liberal inducements offered to the trade. | 

pe eh gect and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 centa. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


sw Sent by mail, postage to t of the 

Uhitod Sidtee, On Pooetpt of the price. 

Ga Hazrxz's CataLocue matled free on receipt of 
Sia Cents in postage stamps. 


Dixon’s Free Russia. 
Free Russia. By W. Herworrts Drron, Author of 


**Her Majesty's Tower," &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Memoir of Prince Albert. 


The Early Years of His Royal ess the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the 
Honorable Caanuzs Gury. Two Steel Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. 


Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
mogiend and Ireland, and a ecnting Excursions. 
Edited by Argruuz Hexirs. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Ka $1 7. . 


The Prince of Wales in Egypt. 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. Wintiau 
Gary. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprivtors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every oe & moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the moet practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be eaail 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extra ce in cutting op eee at the same 
time com all that is d le with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of p Every pattern we iasue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreesmakers in the country, all under the sareryeton 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his ent, who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreesmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
rapging from 380 to 46 inches bust measure; for 
misses fromm 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any free of 
charge: In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiuma, of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subecriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for berality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no ae an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ad much to the comfort and economy of ev 
household. We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Se ee one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cela in many important points. It is so t that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the wor. 
c ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is im ble to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it PF orm the different o ons, 
sce Nan, ne ee en 

» ’ , ga g g; 

seems more like a thing of ite than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any mate coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leata, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 

t, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these brated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sowing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
gend circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
S43 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
° CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor. Ladies, Misses, eer eo i of all and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 


HARRIS’ Inproved 
HEMMER & BINDER, 
with new Blind Stitch Guide. 
A Wechallengo the world. Fits 

SA any machine, Does 9 kinds 
. work; hems 2ways; binds4 
Seek ways; makes French fold, umbrella and linen seams. 
race Lt BLIN D stitches a cut bind, turning both aoe 
oo Pays itscostin ONE DAY, Highestawardat 
Am. Int. Fair, 1871. Increases capacity of $00 ma- 
chine {. Sent free on receipt of price. State the kind of ma- 
chine you wish it for. Great inducements to the teade. Address 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. ¥. PRICE $1.60. 


of a 


















S S B —Tue “Star-SpanGiep Banner” is a large 
+ Oe De 40-column paper, as large as Ledger. It is 
overflowing with splendid ee Stories, Tales, 
Sketches, Poetry, Recipes, Secrets, Wit, Humor, and 
has TWENTY separate departments, including the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Rogues’ Corner,” wherein are exposed ALL 
swindles and humbuz.. It is a rrest-ciass family pa- 
per, suitable for EvERY sbopy, and every household, 
young or old, rich or poor, saint or sinner, will find it 
SURE to please them. Ten years established; im- 
mense circulation all over America. 

PRANG CHROMO, — For only 75 cents you 
can receive the “Strar-SpanGgiep Banner” a whole 
year, and also, FREE GRATIS, our superb Prang 
Chromo, ‘‘A Bovauvet or Moss Rosgs.” This is no 
colored lithograph, and no humbug. It is a genuine 
‘*Prang Chromo,” made Expressiy for a premium to 
the readers of the “‘ Banner.” Remember, the Chromo 
alone would cost $1 50 at any art store. You can 
have this superb gem, EQUAL TO AN OIL PAINTING, 
and the “‘Banner” a whole year, for ONLY 75 CENTS. 
Now 18 THE time. Specimens, 6 cents of newsmen or 
by mail. Address 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Oold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 





A a \APo70, HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me.oprons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 


’ 








at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 





He ATHENS 


The Simplest, Deeper and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Run it! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


a ne ae ee 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
A work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


37 5 A MON TH—HBoree and outfit furnished. 
g Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
have just published : 


WOMAN'S WORTH 
Worthlessness: - 


The Complement to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.” 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 
1l2mo, Cloth, $1 5O. 


Gall Hamilton has made a book on “Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness." We wish that every body 
would read it. A woman writes about woman, and 
writes sensibly.—J. Y. Obeerver. . 

It is in her best vein, apernitng with wit, but with a 
serious undercurrent of thought, a blending of humor 
and earnestness that always characterizes her work. 
The theme is woman's place and rights in modern 
society. With the love of brilliant paradox peculiar 
to her mind, the author aseumes that in a well-regu- 
Jated social aretem woman would not be required to 
work: and from this starting-point she proceeds to 
show what are her duties in society as it exists, what 
she can what she can’t do, as well as what she 
ought or ought not to do. The book will be widely 
read, not only by women but by men, for it is full of 
common-seuge and brilliant writing, and is interest- 
ing from beginning to end.—WN. Y. Bvening Post. 

Gail Hamilton exhibits a singular intellectual versa- 
tility, nimbly bounding from an exuberant and almost 
rollicking play of humor to the most serious and im- 

ressive appeals. Her gayety at times is as frisky and 

ll as that of the harlequin of the comic drama, 
while in the graver, but perhaps not really more 
earnest passages of the work, her language often rises 
to a calm eloquence in which reason is too predominant 
for the display of ion. *** It is pervaded by a noble 
intention, an unclouded insight into the pu a of 
life, and often a generous and tender sym y. Her 
table is oe, spread with roe irene, ragouts, and 
wines toos ing and fruity for lovers of the crystal 
spring, but it is by no means wanting in wholesome 
bread and meat to fornish a simple taste with a pure 
and nutritious repast.—WN. Y. Tribune. 








Ce Harreee & Brorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 


Valuable New Books, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 

distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 

Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 

of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 

Marrrn Patnz, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The 

Inatitutes of Medicine,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth,-$5 00. 
(Just Ready.) Ss 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samvrt 
Sminee, Author of “Self-Help,” ‘ History of the 
Huguenots," “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 (Just Ready.) 


WATER AND LAND. By Jacos Anpotrt. Copiouel 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. (Forming Vol. II 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpo.pn B. Marcy, U.8.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of wc Life on the Border,” &c. Ilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 60. = 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING.THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and ‘l'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacos Asporr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. _ 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World, including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samve. Smunue, Author of ‘‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE POKTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rouert Auris WiL1- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duvokinox. New and ged Edition. 141 
IHustrations. Elegant Small éto, Cloth, gilt edges, 
$5 an Half Calf, $5 60; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00. 





DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Paci Do Cuaitcv. I)- 
Justrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu’s Books Jor Bove: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. -Edited by Marr E. Dewey. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraita, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLIGUED LY 


HWARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By Janes Dz Mrz, 
Author of “The vor Club,” ‘*Cord and Creese,’ 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. (Just Ready.) 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Apotrsvs Tx01.- 
Ltorg, Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase," ‘A Siren,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fronence Mareyat 
(Mre. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. Svo, Paper, 80 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fazszox, Author ol 
“Grif.” S8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Prog- 


ress,” ‘The Sacristan's Household,” *t Veronica, 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


gar Harree & Beorures will send any of their 
works mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
trek cates on pest ar price. 

gu Hanpen's Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents tn postage stamps. 
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A ee SOR a EO. 


( 


FACETIZ. 


A eCaAREYVUL country gen- 
Seeener plant three greet. 
ener plan green- 
freee: because he had 
an objection to any more- 
gages on the estate. 
accent merase: 
.THs Huntirne SEason— 
Leap-year. 


Dd 
Query For CERFMONIAL- 
1sTs.—When a left-handed 
lady is married, ought not 
the ring to be pi on the 

right fourth finger ? 


—_—_——>———_ 
Tue LAUNDRESS’S Paka- 
piseE—Washington. — 
—_—_>_—- 
Misreinren Moszat.—De- 


light a father by the praise | 
of oe bea 


his daughte uty, a 
mother by the praise of her 
son's brains; the reverse 

ractice is uneafe if the fa- 

r is an author, and the 
mother has been a beauty. 

eerie — ae 


ProversiaL Lanevacr | 


or Frowrks— Onion 


en 
SENTIMENT FOR JANUARY 
—May the frost of indiffer- 
ence never congeal the 
stream of benevolence! 
Cn a 
SENTIMENT FOR FEBRUARY 
—May we look before we 


leap! ° 

Aman who gives his can 
did opinion is usually a de- 
cided 


ane 


PICTURE IN A PORK- 
SHOP WINDOW. 
Tender su ; 
Than roest du mI 

Plummier, tig, tig, tig 


Dear little baby, 
Sweet little baby 


Nice little baby—pig! _. 


—— oe 
A Lover's Metrr—Meet 
her by moonlight. 


—_>-——— o 
Tue Smoker's Favorite 
Ar—‘Tl Cig retto” (Doni- | 


9 renee 
A Common Practioz.— 
‘¢The man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his 
client.” We don’t believe 
it: self-defe:se is one of the 
firet laws of nature. 


a 
One swallow does not 
make a summer, yet a cli- 
end in one's ear may 
make one spring. 


_————— 

Tae Sweerest Lova mv 
Wowman’s Eyes—A love of a 
bonnet. 


Knighthood turns 4a 
Christ name into a Sir 
name. 





When is a woman like a 
sparrow 7—When she's in 
earnest (in her nest). 

ona ane 

Borges THAT MOST PEOPLE 
wave TO Por Ue wita— 
Neigh-boresa. 


ooo 

A Bap Boox to Rran—A 

naughty biography (an au- 
tobiography). 


See ed 

Death is the laxt person 

in the world to give you the 
cold shoulder. 


a 
A Famnivy Pa()eT1wE— 
Nursing the baby. 


——e——__—$__ 

How do they weigh eels 

with scales, when eels have 
no scales ? 


ee 
Aw Avcrionegr’s Morro 
—‘ Buy and buy.” 


—_——.—_——_ 

‘‘Plice, don't,” said the 
pickpocket who was being 
run {n. 


—— 

What is bigger than the 

biggest nutmeg ?—A nut- 
meg grater. : 


ee 
A ‘Srreroner”—A 
liceman’s oath. ve 
eee 
You may always recog- 
nize a Champagne - maker 
by his fiz. 


ee 
Tur Prorsr PLacr For 
SrixstryRs—Isle of Man. 
eee 
Qurry.—How many an- 
gies can you get out of a 
circular pond ? ; 


Ea 
Revrer ror THE UNEx- 
PLOYED—Work. — 


epee 
Iuposrna Fiagures—Cook- 
ed accounts. 


° 
STRANGE BUT TRvE.—1872 


will contain only forty-six. i 


weeks, for the other six 
will be Lend. 


—— 
Currstwas) Punon.—To 
make one tumbie, take six 
tumblers. 


aS 
When js a sleepy q 
like a little dog + When 


he’s napping. 


OX oa 
Tux Exp or tuE Wortp—. 


To make 


What 
verb. 








7—Why, a 


one 
Amateur soup- makers 
should see that they have 
not got a leek in their sauce- 
pan, or it may run out. 


comeoieag Gpre—ern . 
The earth is dirty, but 
the sea is tidy. 


The newspapers only send 
those re to the cattle 
show who are accustomed 
te pens, 





am ee eee eK 


ee 


[January 27. 1872. 











CHIGNONOLOGICAL. 


eye 5 to 
THE ABOVE REPRESENTS THE Rise, PROGRESS, AND PERPRCTION OF THE HUMAN CHIGNON, AND IS PRESERVED IN THESE PAGES FOR THE BENEFIT OF FUTURE 
GENERATIONS, WHEN IT MAY BE THE FASHION FoR THE YOUNG AND BRAUTIFUL TO SHAVE THEIR HEADS AND WEAR NOTHING AT Top. 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


7 Gopiva NEWDHURST SINGS A LITTLE SONG AzouT “‘ Wincs! WinGs I” IN WHICH SHE EXPRESSES HER PASSIONATE LONGING FOR THOSE Alps To LocomorioN. 
Rs. Honorta GRUNDY (STANDING JUST BEHIND) THINKS HER MODEST WISH SHOULD BE GRANTED FORTHWITH, IF ONLY FOR THE SAKE OF HER SHOULDERS. 


“OURS.” 


Our gardener wears his 
hat in a rakish manner. 
Our coachman prides 
himself on his erect bear- 
ing—his carriage is perfect. 
ur footman’s tastes are 
martial—he loves the smell 
of powder. 
ur butler can do the 
bottle trick. 
Our groom has a herse- 
laugh. 
Our dairy-maid will have 
ber own whey. 
Our miller 
mouthed. 
Our milkman skims the 
paper. 
ur butcher has settled a 
handsome jointure on his 
daughter. 
Our waiter is the coming 


man. . 
Most bitter nas are 
not but a bitter cold day 


~~ 


Guns are planted like 
trees, and, when planted, 
they shoot. 

—_——_—. 

When you speak of a di- 
minutive argental cone 
convex on its summit, and 
semi-perforated with sym- 
metrical indentations, you 
probably mean a thimble, 

ut there is no saying for 
certain. 

a 


is mealy- 


The cat with nine lives . 


falls on its feet; but a nine- 
tailed cat falls on some one 
else’s back. 

——_—_——— 

If you fill your stove this 
weather, it ought to feel 
grateful. 

oo - - 


NEW PATENTS. 


For improvements in the 
process of condensing the 
milk of human kindness. 

For improvements in the 
cream of society. 

. For improveinents in the 
essence of politeness. 

For a machine for put- 


ting on t-coats. 2 

Yor Tcrovenientl in 
wed breakfasts. 

For the conve 
great bores intosm 

For the more economical 
use of red tape. 

For improvements in 
spinning yarns. 

For a machine for testing 
friendship. 

For improvements in the 


on of 


manufacture of city sau--° 


= 
or a noiseless baby. 


<> 
- Tue Best Piace in Wrv- 


TER—‘‘ Between two fires.” | 


— 
‘*Misprintep Morat—Be 
excessively severe upon 


vices, if any, which you. 
left 


have off. 


— 
INSANE THINGS TO DO. 


For a single lady to feed 
her tabby with catsup. 

For a dentist to attempt 
to scale a wall. 


bores, . 


Fora lawyer to charge his» 


memory. 

For a doctor to lose his 
patience. 

Fora mad woman to wear 
a madder petticoat. 

For a butcher to be a 
vegetarian. 





There are often cagpe' 4 
slips after the lips have left — 


the cup. 

Ee —— 
UNPOPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. 

‘We want some coal." 

ss They called for the rent 
again this morning.” 

““The water-pipes have 
burat.” ° 


“Jane has given warn- — 
ing.” 
That poor child, Miu- — 


nie, hasn’t a thing to wear.” 


“The black beetles’ are ~ 


worse than ever.” 
‘“T’ve heard from mam- 


ma, and she will be voy : 
t 


glad to come and stay wi 


8.” . 
“Cook sa 


have a new kitchen grate.” 


we must ~ 


‘Shall you mind turning : 


out of your room on Thurs- 
day, dear? It sadly wants 
Cleauinpg.”  . 
. “Henry! eae pe 
one ring ng at the front- 
door bell. 


I know those . 


servants have left the din- - 


ing-room window unfast- 
ened. Do go down and see 


_if it’s the policeman.” 


‘‘ Please, ma‘am, will you 


S come up Into the nursery 


and speak to Master Ar- 
thur? Ican’t do any thing 
with him.” 

‘(Tg it the drains ?” 


“‘Oh, Fred! Sarah broke ~ 


your pipe when she. was 
dusting this morning.” 
‘The drawing-room fire's 
been smokin Iday.” 
‘ST wish those servants 
would come in.” 
‘‘Oh, ma’am! the cat has 
got the cold fowl.” 


“T can not find my keys - 


any where.’ 
““My best dress is com- 
pletely ruined.” - : 
“Don't. you think, my 
love, the children look ae if 
they wanted a change ?” 


‘The sweeps are coming - 


in the morning.” 
‘¢ Have you any ch ?”" 
“Dinner will be - 
uarters of au hour late 
"n 


ear. 
“The 
ought to give a dance.” 
‘Reginald’s trowsers are 
up to his knees.” 
“¢There is not a drop of 
brandy jp the honse.” 


“eu” 


Js think we > 
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NOVELTIES IN WAX-WORK. 


A VERY. tasteful method of arranging wax- 
flowers is by tirst preparing a cross of wood, 
Which is provided with a stand; next covering 
it very neatly with white paper, avoiding all 
ridges caused by overlapping of the edges. 
Over this foundation is laid white wax, and 
this is well rubbed with white powder, either 
zinc or arrow-root, to remove the glossy look 
peculiar to the wax. This cross is then in- 
wreathed with flowers in their natural colors, 
somewhat after the pattern of Prang’s chromo, 
the ‘‘Kaster Cross,” only that the flowers 
would look better if rather smaller than those 
wtppeur, and it would seem more appropriate to 
the Resurrection season if spring flowers only 
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could be selected. This will still admit of great 
variety: roses, snow-drops, hyacinths, pansies, 
etc., will be all that can be desired for such a 
purpose. Or what could be more beautiful 
than the trailing arbutus entwined with the 
evergreen and always seasonable ivy, the latter 
wearing its winter garb, with white veins upon 
the dark green wax? In order to trace these 
veins distinctly and clearly, use a fine'sable pen- 
cil and flake-white, such as artists use, in tubes; 
and after the leaves are properly moulded, the 
veins will be easily traced. As for making the 
flowers themselves, I am presuming that the 


reader is already a proficient in the art. of. 
making them, and colorjng them also. 


I will, 
however, venture to advise the use of white wax 
for all kinds of flowers in preference to the col- 
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ored packages sold at the shops. There is an 
advantage in tinting it to suit the occasion, and 
the’ mixing of these tints should be understood 
by all who practice the art. Yellow and green 
wax are better for stamens and leaves, and must 
therefore be bought already colored, of whatever 
shade is required. For delicate tints of pink 
nothing takes the place of fine carmine, applied 
very thin with a moist bristle brush; but for 
deeper red, and for velvety leaves and petals, 
apoly: the powdered carmine dry, ‘rubbing it 
slightly with the fingers to’ prevent the gloss 
that friction would give. | 

; Our present hints on wax-work are intended 
to relate more especially to the methods of ar- 
ranging flowers after, they are made. A stiff 
and shop-like grouping of even the most beau- 
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tiful ones will greatly detract from, if not alto- 
gether destroy, their effect. I know of a large 
vase of flowers now occupying a centre-table in 
a friend's drawing-room. ‘The flowers are, many 
of them, well made, but their arrangement has 
entirely ruined them for me. In the centre, in- 
tended as a crowning glory, is a huge white ca- 
mellia, larger than the finest natural spectmen I 
ever saw ; around this is a row of purple violets ; 
outside of that another of camellias balf blown, 
and all precisely alike; next an entire circle of 
yellow flowers; then another of pink roses, and 
so on until the given space is filled. Here 
are flowers enough to make ten graceful bou- 
quets or baskets; and had they been placed in 
a careless, natural, unstudied group, how effect- 
ive they would be! . As it ia, they are simply 























Fig. 4.—SuiT FoR Girt FRos 13 To 
15 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and ie ipeon see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Figs. 45-48. 


Fics. 1-6.—GURLS’ AND BOYS’ SKATING SUITS. 


For description see For pattern and deacription see Sup- For description see 
7 Supplement. plement, No. XVIII., Figs. 40-44. Supplement. 
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hideous—an expenditure of labor without any 
adequate return. 

Another person has a great basket of fruit and 
kitchen vegetables under a glass shade in her 
parlor. They are excellent imitations of pease, 
beans, cucumbers, potatoes, and the like; but 
who cares to see such things in the parlor, 
however true the copy? : They are out of place. 

In the same category we place the imitations 
of confectionery: a saucer of ice-cream and 
strawberries, a glass of jelly or lemonade, with 
tempting cakes, only serve to make one ancom- 
fortable because of their tantalizing suggestions. 
They make capital advertisements in the window 
of a restaurant, and for this purpose alone the 
art should be practiced. 


 ———— 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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6 The Publishers would call atten- 
tion to the series of Literary and Pictorial 
SUPPLEMENTS issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Bazar, and containing brill- 
iant Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the 
most eminent writers of Europe and 
America, with splendid illustrations from 
the pencils of distinguished artists. The 
Bazar, with its tasteful fashions, graphic 
pictures, and sparkling literature, is con- 
fessedly the fullest, as well as the most 
entertaining and practically useful, Fami- 
ly Journal in the country. 





yarn” Cut Paper Patterns of a Set of Lady's 
Lingerie, comprising Dressing Sacque, Corset Cov- 
er, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke Chemise, 
and Drawers, will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 95. 





UNHAPPY WIVES. 


MONG some of the features of modern 
society which would be ludicrous if 
they were not tragical is one which seems 
to us to be at once the most ludicrous and 
tragical of all: an anomalous affair which 
has no name, and which, for want of better 
classification, can be called the association 
of unhappy wives. 

Doubtless there have been unhappy wives 
ever since the flood, and before too. Per- 
haps Noan’s wife was not the most cheerful 
being in the world at the moment when her 
husband was lying oblivious among the 
vines; and all of ADAM’s sons are untrue to 
him if Eve did not many a time and oft hear 
of the Eden blisses lost through her improvi- 
dence. It is certain that the wife of SOCRATES 
had much to complain of, and that every kiss 
ANTONY laid on CLEopaTRa’s lips robbed the 
color from FULV14’s cheek, and that the hap- 
less JOSEPHINE only saw her own fate mirror- 
ed in the story of CATHERINE of Aragon; 
that, in fact, a chronological category of 
much-bearing, much-abused women might be 
as easily had as one of the heroes whose hero- 
ism has decimated the race, or of the crimi- 
nals who have degraded it. But there is 
small evidence of their having received sol- 
ace from the distressed sisters of their day, 
and it has been reserved to our own genera- 
tion for the contemporaneous wives of this 
sort to band themselves together in bonds of 
wholesale sympathy, reposing confidence not 
only in one intimate bosom, but in a dozen 
at once and together. 

Not that this association has a charter, a 
constitution, uttered by-laws, or a written 
roll of members. All that is unnecessary. 
It is governed by fine intuitions and gentle 
tact, or so it would be claimed ; it is recruit- 
ed every where from the ranks of the unoc- 
cupied and discontented, the unappreciated 
and sentimental: they find each other out 
by instinct, or it may be that there are cer- 
tain signs and catch-words known to them, 
but blank of meaning for the profane. They 
meet, they confide, they indulge in invective 
against heinous husbands; they endure with 
the air of martyrs similar allusion to their 


. own; they lunch together, and pour out their 


wrongs boldly with Angelica and Malmsey ; 
they sup together, and tell their sad histories 
by silent implication and renunciatory sighs. 
She who has a positive wrong or outrage to 
boast is the most fortunate; and if among 
them all one could be found whose husband 
actually and tactually beat her, would she 
not be an object of envy to all the holders 
of those visionary wrongs which, as they ure 
fond of declaring, are not much to tell, but 
every thing to suffer f 

Few of these bonnes camarades are under 
thirty. They need a decade of married life 
at least before, having been stripped of their 
illusions, they become reckless enough to con- 
fess it. Some of them are talented women, 
who have married business men and find no 
sympathy; some are extravagant women, 
who have married prudent men and find no 
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bank account; some are whining women, 
who have married wining men and find no 
love-making; some are bad women, who have 
married stupid men, and find that a tissue 
of fabricated abuse cloaks an intrigue ; some 
are good, languishing, foolish women, who 
might be happy if they had married good, 
languishing, foolish men, but who, as they 
have married bad, brutal, hard-headed ones, 
are members of this society. Sometimes they 
are witty, and assert that a married wom- 
an’s name is her epitaph; sometimes they 
are bitter, and call their children their early 
errors; sometimes they are desperate, and 
pronounce themselves Danaides, forever dip- 
ping up water with sieves. It never, under 
any provocation, occurs to them to be sensi- 
ble, and to confess that they are weak and 
wicked. 


The society—for, in all sincerity, it amounts 
to that—is organized in a sufficiently simple 


and primitive way. Some wife, whose hus- 
band has unfortunately fallen into the habit 
of forgetting to kiss her when he goes out in 
the morning, bewails her neglected lot to a 
friend, who endeavors to soothe her by ad- 
mitting that her husband swears at her—that 
is to say, he swears before her—whereon she 
accuses him of swearing at her, upon which 
he does swear at her. Each thereafter, 
ing her own way, recites to another acquaint- 
ance the unhappy condition of her friend. 
Both of the other acquaintances, perhaps, 
not to be outdone, and have it considered 
that the first victim is the only woman in 
the world bearing injury with fortitude, has 
a little story of her own to tell. Number 
Two, returning to Number One, bids her take 
heart, they are not the only unhappy wives 
in the world, and instances Number Four; 
and Number One, receiving Number Two, 
offers for similar consolation the case of Num- 
ber Three. When the four meet it would 
be impossible for them to conceal the fact 
that their united woes are a mutual posses- 
sion. Hearts burn and grievances rankle as 
they speak of them, and, of course, the mem- 
bers of the society thus established multi- 
ply by natural impetus; and when their 
own wrongs pall somewhat on the associated 
taste, they unite on the rumored wrongs of 
some woman who adores a husband notori- 
ously unfaithful to her: that really wretch- 
ed woman, by-the-way, never belongs to this 
society. 

Sometimes a green little wife from the 
country happens to be accidentally intro- 
duced to the conventicle—which very seldom 
has a fall meeting, their unshaped and pur- 
poseless conspiracies being carried on by 
clusters of twos and threes in various par- 
lors provided by the tyrannical husbands— 
and she all at once becomes strangely en- 
lightened. She always knew, for example, 
that her husband was indignant if he lost a 
good business hour by reason of his dinner’s 
being late when he came home to it, and 
she thought he had a right to be; she al- 
ways knew that her husband insisted on be- 
ing master of his own house, instead of dele- 
gating that privilege to her maiden sister, 
and thought again that he had a right to be; 
she always knew that in their little dis- 
putes her husband rather invariably made 
her confess herself to be in the wrong, but 
thought that probably he knew best, and 
she was 80, in some measure at any rate, and 
if she wasn’t, the humility was a Christian 
discipline; she always knew they had dis- 
putes, but thought every body did. She 
learns now that her time is as valuable as 
her husband’s, and can be better employed 
than in ministering to a man’s appetite or 
in caring for children’s comfort; that she 
has as much reasen as he to say who shall 
govern the house; that her humility is mere 
cowardly and lazy hypocrisy; that none 
who are truly married can possibly differ or 
dispute about any thing, but their sympa- 
thies, thoughts, wishes, and very existences 
are one; their union is a long, blissful ecsta- 
sy, like the dream in which for years the 
dervish hangs, by a hook in his flesh, while 
contemplating the beauty and holiness of 
Divinity. Perhaps she scouts the whole 
business for a pack of nonsense; perhaps 
she returns home with her peace poisoned, 
and the enjoyment of another household has 
been ruined. Of one? Oftwenty! For in 
the quiet village there has been planted the 
germ of a branch society of unhappy wives— 
a thing that shall replace forbearance with 
recrimination; shall destroy domestic hap- 
piness; shall veil the old innocent faith in 
the incorruptible and immaculate head of 
the house with darkening suspicions, and 
shall give nothing better in return; for 
though happiness could afford to be lost if 
the loss brought about any growth or de- 
velopment heavenward, yet, unfortunately, 
in the uprooted family all development is 
downward. 

And to what end was the whole thing be- 
gunf Usually to gratify a weak and wick- 
ed vanity craving to be a central point of. 
interest, a heroine of actual melodrama, or 
else to appease an uncurbed and selfish tem- 
per. But oh, you unhappy wives, you chil- 


dren playing with fire, pause a moment and 
bethink yourselves! If your husbands are 
indifferent to you, talking about them to 
your neighbors will not bring back their af- 
fection. If divorce is the only remedy for 
your disease, talking to your neighbors will 
not procure it. Till divorce is indispensable, 
silence is the only thing to medicine the 
hurt. The man who went down town com- 
plaining of his wife’s misbehavior or her 
coolness would be a subject of contempt 
from every other mau; the woman who de- 
spises her husband, and yet feeds on his 
bounty and spends his money on her person, 
deserves no more. Admiration and praise 
and sympathy from a husband are all very 
well, very sweet and dear, but they are not 
the whole of life; they are not the only 
sources of happiness in the world. If they 
fail, you can find happiness in your children. 
If you have no children, there are the poor, 
and the children of the poor. There are al- 
ways books, studies, innocent friendships, 
and a score of various sorts of work in which 
you can employ yourselves till you find 
contentment, your husbands’ respect, and 
possibly their love once more. But as it is, 
remember that you took more marriage-vows 
than one, and your conduct and oonversa- 
tion break them every day, while your self- 
interest is but a morbid canker in the soul, 
and you are like nothing so much as the 
beggar at the gate who shows his sores! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot New-Xear's Calls. 


Y DEAR HERBERT,—I have been 
wishing you a happy New-Year ever 
since it began, and I hoped to see you 
on the day itself; but your mind was, of 
course, too full of young women to think 
of an old gentleman. I was glad to think 
of you going about, and bowing to beauty, 
and shaking friendly hands, and uttering 
good wishes. Some of us used to call it a 
foolish, tiresome day; and I remember one 
famous occasion when four of us conspired 
to say the same thing at every house; so that 
at evening when we compared accounts we 
found that four hundred families had heard 
that it was a nipping and an eager air that 
day. Indeed, it can not be called a day of 
high and fine conversation, but that is not 
its purpose. The observance is a social rite. 
It is the feast of the social instinct. It is the 
acknowledgment of social duty. It is, there- 
fore, bright and pleasant; but it has ite sad 
side too, for there are faces by which I tell 
the years. They are dials over which I mark 
the passage of the hands, because I look so 
seldom. This year I see the first gray touches, 
next year a deeper wrinkle. Then the hair 
thins slowly out, and a certain dry pallor 
overspreads the face. At last the bud that 
I saw has become the withering flower that 
Ieee. I find that there has been an earlier 
visitor at every house, and that Time has 
been before me. 

I am aware that I do not need to go out 
and call upon my friends to find him. In- 
deed, he lives permanently with me. When 
I gaze in the glass in the morning, and offer 
my lathered chin to my own contemplation, 
my fellow-lodger looks over my shoulder, and 
seems to have played a little with my hair. 
Sometimes in the sunny morning as I sit 
reading or musing by my winter fire, my 
thoughts turn backward to those whom my 
eyes can not see, and amidst the happy 
laughter that is heard no more I seem to 
catch a ghostly sound; and lo! my fellow- 
lodger, Time, preparing for his New-Year’s 
calls, and delicately putting an edge upon 
his scythe. But it is not the saddest of 
sounds. As I listen I recall the sturdy oc- 
togenarian Landor, and I repeat to my friend 
with the edged tool that fine quatrain which 
the old Landor wrote, and which, if a little 
haughty, is only the more Greek, as the old 
man would have it: 

‘*J strove with none, for none was worth the strife: 
Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art: 


I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


It was, therefore, no surprise to me that I 
had my constant companion for my earliest 
caller. For, to tell you the truth, I am apt, 
on New-Year’s Day, to take the benefit of 
clergy by staying at home and being called 
upon. The ladies and we old gentlemen 
have that privilege. And this year I am 
glad to believe that we offered our friends 
less eggnog and spirituous drinks of every 
kind than ever before. I believe that every 
body was happier, and that the day was nev- 
er more satisfactory. For I remember at 
least one instance in which the temptation 
of this kind at the New-Year’s visit was fatal 
to one of my friends long ago, a youth when 
I was young. And there is a woman whom 
I know only as Circe, and can never know 
her by any other name or nature. You 
would perhaps hardly think that she was 
ever beautiful:—so beautiful that she be- 
witched us all; so beautiful that men offered 
themselves to her while they were dancing, 
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and one poor fellow when he was driving, 
and there were yet half a dozen miles be- 
fore them when she refused him. But Harry, 
of whom I speak, could not turn his heart 
from her, and she was, in truth, his destiny. 

The young man—and perhaps you know 
many such—was generous and ardent, court- 
eous and cultivated: in every feeling a gen- 
tleman. But he was ductile, and a stronger 
nature easily swayed him. Circe was, as she 
is still, a woman of power, and she delighted 
to feel it and to use it. Of course she knew 
when she had magnetized a man, and of 
course also poor Harry was a predestined 
victini. The cruel Circe played with him, 
but superbly, and in despair and doubt he 
grew reckless, and took to evil courses. A 
stronger man might possibly have conquer- 
ed what is called an ill-etarred passion. 
But the passion conquered Harry. He could 
not devote himself to his duties. He neg- 
lected study and opportunity. He sought 
what we call gay company, but it is the 
gayety of bright-hued snakes; and at length 
he came to gambling and to drinking. But 
a noble nature does not yield without a 
struggle. He strove to break away, and at 
last, by sternly avoiding the chance of see- 
ing Circe, he controlled the fatal tendency, 
and forswore gaming and drink. It had 
been the virtue of a few months when the 
New-Year came. The day was soft and fair— 
one of the seductive winter daya—and he 
felt himself strong enough to call upon Circe, 
and wish her a happy New-Year. 

She was superb that day, for I, too, saw 
her. The room in which she stood was dim 


| and fragrant with exquisite flowers, which 


were placed every where, so that the very 
atmosphere of the enchanted house was he- 
liotrope. I can not describe the dress, but it 
was & princess, a royal lady, brilliant and 
beautiful, who came forward to meet us. I 
was older than my good Harry, and I trem- 
bled for him when I felt the effulgence and 
bloom of that presence. If I, in whose heart 
even then were no thoughts or hopes of love, 
felt, as it were, the penetrating beauty of 
that woman, how must it have been with 
him who so fondly and vainly loved her? It 
was but for a moment. There were many 
persous in the room, but she fixed her eyes 
and smiles upon Harry; and when I saw 
that he must go, and urged him, she said 
that we must drink her health for the new 
year, and she led the way. The next mo- 
ment I saw the picture which I shall always 
see. She stood by the table holding out to 
Harry an exquisite glass foaming with wine. 
Her whole soul seemed to flash from her 
eyes as she said, “ Will you refuse me, Mr. 
Harry?’ He was powerless. Transfixed 
with the dazzling glance of the woman whom 
he worshiped, he murmured, “ Refuse you f” 
and taking the glass, he drank hisdoom. I 
turned, but he did not follow. We three 
had been alone in the room to which Circe 
had brought us, and in a passionate volley 
of expression he told his love. It was in- 
tense, and not to be restrained. But she 
emiled, and said only, “ You forget yourself,” 
and moved away. He did not follow. He 
could not speak. But from that moment his 
life seemed to be ended, and he strove no 
longer against his fatal tastes. My dear 
Herbert, how often have I said it {—the old- 
est story is the tale of to-day. It was nct a 
companion of Ulysses whom the beautiful 
Circe enchanted into a beast—it was a com- 
panion of a Bachelor. Pray Heaven it may 
never be a companion of yours! 

Was it because I was thinking of this that 
on the last New-Year’s Day, as no ome rang 
the bell and called, I fell into musing upor: 
the fate of my old friend, whose name is 
scarcely remembered but by mef Is life 
ruled by a fate so inexorable? I asked my- 
self. Upon the great journey that we are 
making is such a tragedy as the seeming 
ruin of a human being, by no fault, bat by 
an inherent weakness of nature, for which’ 
he is not responsible, not to be explained 
but by an inscrutable, imperial willf Ifthe 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren, why should it be sof If the human 
father should punish the younger child for 
the offense of the elder, we should call it the 
weakness of human nature. But when the 
babe, innocent of its own existence, born 
into the world, but not asking for life, is 
tainted with the sins and the diseases of oth- 
ers who went before, how shall we explain 
it? I looked into my fire and out into the 
sunshine, as I thought of my dear, lost Harry. 
That soft brightness and the tender winter 
air consoled me. They whispered that it was 
inexplicable, but they asked whether, be- 
cause I could not explain, I would therefore 
disbelieve. Is sorrow so surely the law; or 
because of wretchedness and ruin will you, 
upon the whole, eat and drink and die to- 
morrowf I saw the bare trees and the 
brown earth in the Park, and I thought of 
flowers and summer. I may die, but those 
flowers will bloom, that summer will shine. 
The young Harry drank his doom from the 
cup that Circe gave him, but I do not think 
of that young life as lost, that generous soul 
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extinguished. As surely as I can not ex- 
plain, so surely do I nevertheless believe. 
The flower dies to the root, but the root re- 
vives in the fresh plant next year. Or the 
root dies with the stalk, but no particle is 
lost, but forms new combinations. Is not 
Harry more than many tlowers ? asked Faith, 
triumphantly. 

So as I mused upon the New-Year morn- 
ing, as I followed in imagination the parti- 
cles of roots and plants progressing into new- 
er forms, and vaguely, far away, I foresaw 
their possible passage into higher forms, and 
the great advance, the ascent of man, from 
what? from where? I thought of Harry freed 
from the weakness which was deadly; free 
also from that fatal fondness; and in new 
developments, in other spheres, more and 
more the generous beiag that I knew. So 
full of hope became my mind that I could 
fancy him smiling at the sorrow which had 
pained me, which had seemed to ruin him, 
as we say in words that are weak and mor- 
tal. And if the crafty doubt hinted that 
the conscious identity of Harry might have 
gone, the serene. spirit which filled me re- 

“plied that it did not trouble me; that I 
could not measure unknown conditions by 
known ‘laws; that where there was faith 
there must be hope; and that I had faith. 
I looked, as if the words had been uttered, 
but I heard no voice. I felt the effluence of 
a benignant presence, but I saw no form, for 
Hope is rot visible. 

Still the bell did not ring, and no visitor 
came, but tho figure of Circe glided into my 
mind as she stood by that table long ago, 
and offered that foaming cup. She is old 
now, and very gentle and gracious, and troops 
of grandchildren attend her. In those old 
days I thought she played with her power, 
and held hearts too lightly. But how do I 
know that she knew what I knew, or that 
her play was wanton? How hardly have I 
been judged, and not without apparent rea- 
aon, when I have known my innocence of 
intentional offense! From how mixed mo- 
tives do all acts proceed, and with what fa- 
tal facility we deceive ourselves! The bloom 
has long since faded from Circe’s cheek, and 
the beauty that bewitched us all is gone 
forever. But how kindly she speaks of Harry 
always! She did not mean him ill. Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy! 
I looked around.. Again I thought I heard 
a voice. But there was no person. 


““The beating of their own hearts 
Was all the sound they heard.” 


Already the sun of the New-Year’s Day 
was setting. The bell had not rung, but 
what pleasant visits I had received! Tarose 
from my chair as from a feast of friendship ; 
and as I buttoned my coat to go and dine 

' with Mrs. Honeysuckle, who has come to 
town for the winter, the friendly chamber- 
maid came in and said that I had had a lone- 
ly day. Lonely! Lonely, my dear Bridget? 
The three most illustrious guests in the 
woyld have passed the day with me. My 
New-Year’s callers have been Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; and he whom they deign 
visit moves in the best society. 

' Your friend, dear Herbert, 
AN OLD BaCHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES, 


EDIUM-LENGTH trains are the rule this 
season for full dress. Sixty inches is 

their avernge Jength, and wedding dresses are 
seldum over two yards long. The back of train- 
ed skirts must be very bouffant in order to be 
stylish ; but this is now often effected by the un- 
der-skirts, and the dress widths are permitted to 
fall straight from the waist. Over-skirts of every 
shape and fashion are worn, yet many elegant 
dresses are without them, having, instead, the 
back widths flounced very high, or else a single 
wide flounce passes around the train, and is 
gvadunted up the side breadths to the belt, while 
the three front breadths are plain, or with an 
apron drapery at the top. The latter plan has 
the effect of a court train, and is greatly in favor 
for rich fabrics thet ladies dislike to have cut 
into short breadths for over-skirts. This train 
is not separate from and overlapping the front 
breadths, as are regular court trains, but is sewed 
in the second seam on the side. ‘The three front 
breadths are like those of an ordinary walking 
skirt, while the second side breadths extend at 
least twelve inches below the first side breadths, 
to which they are sewed. The second side 
breadths and two or three straight back widths 
form the train, which is called a square train, 
because it is cut off square and abruptly on the 
sides; it must, however, be gracefully rounded 
in the back. Sometimes the train is covered 
_with ruffles, but a single broad flounce trims it 
very handsomely. This flounce stops at the 
front breadths, while its heading, usually a wide 
ruche, or perhaps two ruches, extends up the 
second side seam to the waist. If the material 
is scant, a Spanish flounce is set on the edge of 
the train instead of above it, and this flounce is 
improved by being lined with white foundation 
muslin, and having a white pleated muslin frill 
basted underneath, to show when the train is 
moved in walking or dancing. The front 
breadths of this skirt need not be trimmed; but 
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if the wearer prefers, a row of bows is sometimes 
placed down the middle, or | ion a short apron, 
edged with lace, a ruffle, or fringe, is draped across 
the top. The waist of such a dress should have 
a postilion basque with pointed front, and may 
be either high or low as the occasion requires. 
We have spoken before of the design of this 
dress as one of Worth’s best fancies, and have 
also commended it on economic principles, as it 
may be made of silk of two colors, thus offering 
a good plan for combining two partly worn dress- 
es, or of freshening the soiled front breadths of 
trained skirts with new silk. Two shades of a 
color are used, as very dark with very light 
green, but contrasting colors are preferred. A 
lovely dress of this kind was made of two 
colors of fuille, rose and pearl, with white da- 
chesse lace for trimming. The ue of 
pearl-color had a rose pink vest that showed 
deeply back of the shoulders, and was out- 
lined by a soft drapery of pearl silk, edged by 
duchesse lace, caught at intervals by tiny bows 
of pink faille, and finished where it descended 
behind the shoulders by a Watteau bow and ends 
of pink faille. The antique sleeves had lace ruf- 
fles at the elbow and pink bows. ‘The skirt was 
a demi-train of pearl-color, with a deep flounce 
faced with pink outlining a court train, while the 


front had two short, broad, and much-wrinkled 


aprons—one pink, the other pearl, and both 
edged with point duchesse. Tulle pleated ruches 
at the throat and inside the sleeves completed 
one of the handsomest dresses of the season. A 
very similar dress was a train of pale Nile green 


‘silk, with vest and front breadths of peach-blow 


faille, and flounces of point appliqué. 


FAILLE AND SILK. 


The palest tints of silks are most stylish. At 
the beginning of the season only fine failles, worth 
$5 or $6 a yard, were produced in the faint, shad- 
owy tints, but now cheaper silks, marked $2 60 or 
$3, are shown in pale rose, sky blue, light green, 
and the delicate écru and cuir shades, that 
combine so prettily with rose and violet, and 
may be trimmed with either black or white lace. 
These cheaper silks, when lined, are quite hand- 
some, and are so covered with tulle, grenadine, 
and muslin over dresses that their quality is not 


apparent. 
EMBROIDERED TULLE OVER-SKIRTS. 


Beautiful over-skirts of embroidered tulle, al- 
most as rich-looking as lace, and far less ex- 
pensive, are among late importations. White 
tulle skirts are wrought with white silk floss in 
elaborate floral patterns, while black tulle has 
white and gilt figures. They cost from $55 to 
$65. One of these, worn on New-Year’s Day, 
was much admired. The train of black faille 
had three pleated tlounces of black tulle, hemmed 
with row upon row of straw-colored floss; the 
black tulle upper skirt was exquisitely embroid- 
ered with white and straw-colored daisies. The 
basque had tulle pleatings and white lace around 
the neck and sleeves. Another for quite a young 
lady was of pale pink silk, with white tulle flounces 
on the train, headed by a puff of embroidered 
tulle; the white tulle over-skirt was wrought 
with white floss, and surrounded by an embroid- 
ered flounce; the high basque was covered from 
the armholes to the throat with standing pleated 
frills of soft silk tulle, and the much-pleated poe- 
tilion and sleeves had puffs and bands of em- 
broidered tulle. 


: WHITE TULLE DRESSES. 
The fancy for white tulle dresses is so great 


this winter that one of the wealthiest heiresses in 


the country has had her wedding dress made of 
tulle, without an inch of lace for trimming. ‘The 
design is like that described above, without an 
over-skirt.. The skirt is first shaped of substan- 
tial net for a foundation. It has three short 
front breadths, longer side breadths cut off 
square, and trained back widths. Seventeen 
ruffies of fine tulle, doubled, each ruffie a finger- 
length broad, laid in narrow box-pleats, and 
lapping over the ruffle below it, trim the train 
nearly to the waist. On the three front breadths 
at the bottom are two narrow box-pleatings, a 
wide irregular puff of the tulle, and four more 
pleatings rounded across the breadths, to show 
the edge of a much-wrinkled tulle apron. De- 
tached sprays of orange blossoms are down the 
second side seam, where the differently trimmed 
parts of the skirt are joined, and clusters of 
orange blossom are at irregular intervals across 
the front breadths. The waist is a white silk 
lining cut round, with a belt of four faille folds, 
and a large sash of the faille. It is high in the 
shoulders, with low pointed surplice back. and 
front. Diagonal folds of the finest silk tulle pass 
over the shoulders to a corsage bouquet in front. 
Antique sleeves of silk, with two soft puffs of 
tulle, folds and pleating below the elbow, and a 
spray of flowers. 

A silk under-skirt was dispensed with, and 
this beautiful dress was made more light and 
airy by the soft muslin skirts that the modiste 
arranged to wear beueath it. There were four 
petticoats, all trained. That worn next: the 
tulle skirt, and cut in precisely the same shape, 
was of tarlatan, trimmed with a deep flounce in 
front and two broad flounces behind, each flounce 
ornamented with three pleated frills notched on 
the edges; the second petticoat was of fine 
Swiss muslin, with a flounce from the knee 
down; the third, of coarse Swiss, was gored in 
good shape, and had stiffly starched flounces up 
the entire back to support the train; the under- 
skirt was of cross-barred crinoline with tournure, 
and a flounce below. The dress and petticoats 
cost near $400. A dress in the same trousseau 
was of white silk, with alternate flounces of silk 
and a fine white muslin sold at $3 a yard. The 
alae was of the muslin, with a Valenciennes 

ounce, 
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SKATING COSTUMES. 


Skating costames reported from abroad are 
of the richest fabrics, trimmed with very ex- 
pensive furs. One of these is a polonaise of 
white cloth, with fur border, and a brown vel- 
vet skirt; another is a black velvet suit, with 
over-skirt and basque edged with silver-fox fur. 
Here plainer outfits are preferred, and the de- 
sire is to have them jaunty and warm-looking 
rather than heavy and rich. Fur jackets are 
objected to as too warm during this heating ex- 
ercisc, and borders of inexpensive furs, such as 
seal and black marten, are the trimmings used. 
A seal-skin turban is the favorite hat, and a boa 
and muff are worn to match. The muff is sus- 
pended by a cord around the neck. Polonaises 
or close-fitting basques, with simple upper skirts, 
complete the costume, and show graceful figures 
to advantage. Few loose sacques are worn, 
and round mantles are clumsy-looking on the 
ice, but should be ready for the skater to put 
on as soon as the sport is over, to prevent tak- 
ing cold. ‘The dress skirt should be short, to 
the ankles only, and is prettiest when very sim- 
ply trimmed. Soft drap d’été, ladies’ cloth, and 
velveteen, are the materials most used for skat- 
ing suits. Young misses wear Scotch plaid suits, 
with scarf over the shoulder, in true Highland 
fashion. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 

es Digpren; Virrovet; and ScuMaupER; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBL_e, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AN admirable specimen of mental activity at 
an advanced age is presented in the person of 
the eminent physician Dr. Martrn Paine, who 
although nearly arrived at the extreme limit of 
fourscore years, is still busy with his pem, and 
an eager etudent of the latest scientific and pro- 
fessional theories. Dr. Panvg has never placed 
himself among the medical men who fird no 
revelations of truth beyond the domain of anat- 
omy and physiology. In his view, the whole 
nature of man is not comprised in the aggregate 
of flesh and blood, bone and brain, nerve and 
muscle. He distinctly recognizes the presence 
of a spiritual principle in the human organiza- 
tion, different from matter in its properties, and 
immortal in its duration. With him science is 
not the enemy of religion, but its handmaid. 
Hie faith in the Bible is as strong as in chemis- 
try. The labors of his life have been greatly 
devoted to the illustration of religious ideas 
from the facts of | ae deslset science, Dr. Painz 
has just completed a remarkable work on this 
subject, entitled ‘The Soul and Instinct,” pub- 
lished by Harper & BrorHers, which can not 
fail to awaken much interest and curiosity. It 
is directed mainly st the doctrines of Hux- 
LEY, CARPENTER, GROVE, and HERBERT S8PEN- 
CER, and other living writers, both English and 
German, which, in the opinion of the author, are 
of a materialistic character, and hostile to the 
interests of religion. The appearance of this 
veteran soldier in the field against the attacks 
of modern innovators is an event of not a little 
significance to those who have watched the prog- 
reas of the contest thus far. 

—A strange old gentleman has just died in 
South Easton, Massachusetts, at the aye of 
elghty-six—the Rev. ErHra™m DALL. He 
was once pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Boston, but relinquished preaching many 
years ago, and has since led a hermit’s :ife in a 
small house he owned, living in the mos' ‘frugal 
manner, and hoarding his money with a n.:2er’s 

p. He was constant in his attendanc at 
church, but was never known to give any th. 4 
for the support of the Gospel, but when asked 
to contribute would say he was ready to preach 
himeelf. On the day before he died he was 
asked if.he would have a doctor; he replied he 
would like to have him call as a friend, but not 
professionally. So he saved that fee. 

—Madame De Luaga Loso, whose husband 
has been named as minister from Portugese to 
this country, was formerly Miss ALLEN, of this 
city, but for some years a resident of Paris. 

—The King of the Belgians will descend from 
his royal throne of state in May next to pre- 
side at the anniversary dinner of the Royal Lit- 
ee in London. 

—The oldest contributor to the press in New 
England is the Hon. JoHn Prentiss, of Keene, 
New ee His handwriting is so plain 
as to be the admiration of engravers, and he 
has scored ninety-five in the game of life. 

—What a woman can do in the way of busi- 
neas has been recently demonstrated in England 
by the Countess of Loudon, sister to the mis- 
erable Marquis of Hastings. When her brother 
died, the wreck of his property passed to her. 
She had jong foreseen what must happen, and 
by careful living had provided for the contin- 
gency. With her savings she managed to buy 

na considerable portion of the estate, inclad- 
ing Donnington Hall, the family scat, and be- 
fore three years were over had paid off every 
farthing of her recklese brother's debts. When 
Lord Hastings’s affairs were in eztremis his 
cousin, Lord Bute, very kindly bought his Scot- 
tish property, Loudon Castle, with the under- 
standing that when the Hastincs ay could 
afford to repurchase it they should have it at the 
price he had paid. This also Lady Loudon has 
now managed to redeem. <A recent Gacete an- 
nounces that the Queen has terminated in this 
lady’s favor the abeyance existing in relation to 
the four separate baronies of Botreaux, Hunger- 
ford, De Moleyns, and ones This will give 
her son, when he succeeds her, a seat in the 


House of Lords—if it still exists. These baro- 


nies are among the most ancient. 

—New thing in England in the ‘ personal’’ 
way. The London Zimes, in the obituary col- 
umn of a recent date, announces the death of a 
gentleman ‘‘at the age of eiyhty-one years four 
months, and deeply regretted by his daughter. 
He was the youngest son of the eminent Dr. 
WriiaM WaLtTon, knight, of 31 Brooke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, and his relict, wife of 
JOHN SMALL, Esq., Sheriff of Berkshire, daugh- 
ter of Colonel CHaRLes WHiTte, First Guards, 

ddaughter of the Right Hon. STEPHEN 

OYNTZ, niece of the first Countess Spencer, 


first cousin to the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
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shire.” There seems to be a widely diffused 
rief in that quarter, though not strictly of the 
ber or more heart-tearing quality. 

—The city of New York as after all, not the 
only place where official lecches suck out the 
ublic purse, and where pluralists abound. In 
Clone! Jonn Hay’'s pleasant * Castilian Days," 
allusion is made to the Spanish budgct of 1870, 
in which is a curious chapter called ‘‘ Charges 
of Justice,” or appropriations of large sums of 
money for the puyment of feudal taxcs to the 
great aristocracy of the kingdom as a compen- 
sation for lony-cxtinct seigniorics, The Duke 
of San Carlos draws $10, for carrying the 
royal correspondence to the Indics. the sery- 
ice ceased some centuries ago, but the salary 
is stil) paid. The Duke of Cosuna, a very grand 
dee, receives $50,000 a year for imaginary 
endal services. The Count of Altimira receives 
as a salve for the suppression of his fief $30,000 
a year, in consideration of which sum he sur- 











renders, while it is punctually paid, the privi- 
lege of hanging his neighbors. 
—Viscount de Gontaut-Biron goes to Ber- 


lin as the embassador of France. He is the 
ndson of the furmer gouvernante of Louis 

VIII. and CHar.es X. He is a gentleman of 
fortune, and the proud father of nineteen (19) 
children. Likewise is an agriculturist. 

—Lord Brougham’s last passion was for 
hymns. The two years previous to his decease 
were spent in collecting all the various hymn- 
books he could hear of, and a verse of his favor- 
ite hymn is inscribed on his memorial tablet in 
th > church at Cannes. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BeeEcuer rejoiceth 
in an anecdote even though it tellcth against 
himself. In a late number of the Christian 
Union—his own paper, which has now a circu- 
lation of some 70,000 copies—he gives his opin- 
fon of the weekly religious papers of the city, 
and telle this story of his own early life; ‘‘Some 
twenty-five years ago, when scttled in Indiana, 
where food was plenty and money scarce, we had 
neglected to pay our subscription to the Obv- 
server until it amounted to some $15 or $18. 
Not knowing exactly how to spare the money, 
we offered to write six letters from the West, 
and to do oar best, as an equivalent for the debt. 
They were always cautious managers in that 
office, and never took risks. After a moment’s 
pause, a glance at us from head to foot, with a 
slow but decided shake of the head, they de- 
clined the six articles, for $15, and we had to pay 
the money. We walked out of the office quite 
crest-fallen, but supposed that they knew the 
worth of such matters better than we did.”? 

—No wonder that the Princess ef Wales, with 
her kindly heart and simple ways, has endeared 
herself to the people of England. On the Sun- 
day morning when the prince first gave indica- 
tions of convalescence she determined to go to 
church and pray for her husband. The church 
is not very far from Sandringham House, and is 
reached by a path runring through the grounds. 
The princes wrote a few lines to the vicar, so 
ae e and heartfelt that they deserve to be 
read by every one: ‘* My husband being, thank 
God, somewhat better, I am coming to church. 
I must leave, I fear, before the service is con- 
cluded, that [ may watch by his bedside. Can 
you not say a few words in prayer in the early 
part of the service, that I may join witb you in 
payer for my husband before I return to him ¥”’ 

he princess attended service, reaching the 
church by the private path from Sandringham 
rt To meet the wishes of her Koval 

hness, the reverend vicar, before reading the 
collect, speaking in a voice trembling with cmo- 
tion, which be vainly sought to suppress, said, 
“The prayers of the congregation are earnest- 
cum for his Roya} Highness the Prince of 
ales, who is now most seriously ill’? As the 
Pre was read with deep feeling and in accents 
of fervent sympathy by the minister, who prayed 
for a kind, gracious, and well-loved friend no 
Jess than for the royal prince, round whom 60 
many hopes and strong affections clustered, there 
was a deep and reverent emotion throughout 
the small con tion, consisting chiefly of the 
household and dependents of the house, amon 
whom their royal master is deeply beloved. A 
oined fervently in the prayer, which reflected 
elr heartfelt trust. The princess rose shortly 
after and noiselessly quitted the church by the 
side door through which she had entered, and 
which adjoins the royal pew. 

—Captain Burton, who has recently returned 
from one of his little promenades Into the far- 
off places in the Old World, bas brought from 
Palmyra a collection of skulls, which be will ex- 
hibit for money. He also brought along the 
skeleton of a man eleven feet high. 

—And now Mr. Baknum comes forward to 

deny that either Nirsson or WacHTEL has 
been the best paid opera singer who has ap- 
peared in this country. Mr. Barnum gave JEN- 
NY LIND $208,675 for ninety-five concerts, or an 
average of $2196 per concert, besides all her ex- 
penses and the expenses of her companion and 
servant. The gross amount received by Mr. Bar- 
nuM for the ninety-five concerts was $712,161 34, 
or $7496 43 for each. The largest receipts for 
ten nights were $140,365. This was in 1851. 
- —Mr. WASHBURN is the twenty-fourth person 
who has filled the gubernatorial chair of Mussa- 
chusetts during the ninety-two years since the 
adoption of the State constitution. 

_— ident GRANT has appointed four ladies, 
during his term, to the highest grade of post- 


offices, with salaries of per year. -In other 
grades several hundred ladies have been appoint- 
ed 


—The Rev. Dr. Ewer, with characteristic ex- 
uberance of faith, but with, as yet, a slight defi- 
ciency of funds, is buil up quite a parish 
over in Seventh Avenne, ‘It is called St. Igna- 
tius. Already he has upward of a hundred fam- 
jlies enrolled in the parish register, and he goes 
about the work with a zeal and pluck that are 

retty sure to end in success. Although Dr. 

.is a churchman of the ‘highest known alti- 
tude, he is at the same time a man of bet prac- 
tical ways,<of much sagacity and worldly wis- 
dom, and possessed withal of a personal mag- 
netism that makes him very welcome wherever 
he gocs. 

erhe Rey. WILLIAM TaYLor, of England, has 
been called as successor of Dr. J. P. THoMPson 
in the pastorship of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
He is an able and brilliant man. We are grad- 
ually getting the cream of English and Scotch 
Presbyterianiam. In Dr. M‘Cosu, the Rev. Dr. 
JoHNn HALL, and the Rev. Mr. TaryLor we have 
probably three as good preachers as the Dissent- 
ers of Great Britain could seud. 















































Crochet Purse, Figs. 1-4. 


Tuts purse is worked with silk of different colors and gold thread, in 


gle crochet) and in open-work de. (double crochet), in two separate pieces, 
which are afterward sewed together. ‘Tassels and grelots of silk and gold thread 


ornament the purse. The rings are also cov- 
ered with silk and gold thread. Figs. 75 and 
76, Supplement, give the design for the different 
parts of the purse, which are worked all in sc., 
each symbol counting for 1 sc. Begin the purse 
on the upper edge of the end crocheted all of sc. 
‘To do this make a foundation of 122 st. (stitch) 
with red silk, close it in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and work, always going forward, 36 
rounds in the design given on Fig. 75 for one- 
half of the purse; thus each symbol row in the 
design must be repeated once in every round, 
‘The colors are selected according to the deserip- 
tion of symbols.’ Int changing one color for 
another, always work off the last st. worked 
with one thread with the thread of the next 
color; the thread thus left off is carried on 
smoothly on the under side to the stitch which 
is again worked off with it. In order to round 
off this part widen in the 37th, 39th, 4Ist, and |. , 
43d rounds four times 1 st. each—after the first Fig. 2-—Coverep 
st., before and after the two middle stitches, GRELOT FOR 
and before the last st. ofeach round. Work _ PuRs®.—FouLy 
the 44th-47th rounds without changing the num- Size.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—EmBromweReED Work-Box.—[See Page 85. ] 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 36. 


ber of stitches, and in the following rounds narrow 
at the beginning and in the middle of each round, as 
shown by.the design. Work the stitches of the last 
round together with sc., so that this part is closed. 
Begin the open-work part of the purse with red silk, 
making a foundation of 120 st.; close these in a 
ring, and work, going backward and forward (in or- 
der to form the slit), 23 rounds of always alternately 
‘1 ch. (chain stitch), f de. ; close the work in a ring 
at the end of the 23d round, and work nine more 
rounds of open-work de. Now follow 16 rounds of 
sc. in the design given by Fig. 76, Supplement; each symbol 
row of the design is worked four times in every round. After 
working the last round 
of the design, work 
with red silk 1 round of se., then 
12 rounds of open-work de, as 
before. To work this part in 
a point, narrow in the 9th-12th 
of these rounds, passing over 
8 st. of the preceding round 
with the 1 ch. after every sev- 
















Tig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Canvas Work-Bac.—OPeEn. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXXII., Fig. 77. 





Fig. 1.—Launpry Boox.—Crosep.—[See Page 85.) Fig. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 85. . 
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enth de. in the 9th round. Narrow ina similar manner in | quarter from its straight end, and two inches and 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th rounds; in the 13th round work | three-quarters and four inches and seven-eighths from 4% 
onlyde. Inthe 14th and 15th rounds work 1 de. on every | its sloped end; these four slits, however, are only cut @ 
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second following de. of the preceding round; the stitches of the last round 
are then drawn together. Surround the edges of the slit with one round of 
open-work de. of gold thread, and slide the rings on the open-work part. 
Overhand the under edge of the latter from the under side together with the 
part worked in sc, in such a manner that the slit comes exactly on the middle 
of the purse. ‘Trim the purse, as shown b 

the illustration, with tassels of silk of dif. 
ferent colors and of goldthread. Instead of 
the grelots on the purse, the covered greléts 
shown by Figs. 2 and 4 may also be used. 
Fig. 3 shows the manner of covering a 
wooden mould for the grelot shown by Fig. 2, 


Embroidered Work-Box, Figs. 1 
and 2, 


Tus box is made of card-board, covered 
with blue satin, embroidered with saddler’s 
silk of different colors, and lined with blue 
satin wadded and quilted in diamonds, The 
stand in which the box is set is made of 
black varnished Spanish reeds, the ends of 
which are inlaid with pearl. The box is 
seven inches and three-quarters long, five 
inches and a quarter wide, and four inches 
and a quarter high. The embroidery is 
worked in the design given on Fig. 36, Sup- 
plement, and as shown by illustration, Fig. 
1. Work the petals of the flowers in point 
de reprise, as shown by Fig. 2, and the ré- 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Purser. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXXL, Figs. 75 and 76. 













WorkK-BASKET WITH STAND. 


For pattern and ounces see Supplement, No. XIL., 
gs. 81-83. 


maining parts in point Russe. Fine cord of blue 
chenille and gold thread, and coarse silk cord with 
tassels, form the remaining trimming. 


Embroidered Canvas Work-Bag, 
Pie Rad) Figs. 1 and 2. 
ote eae ee Tuts work-bag consists of a strip of Panama 
SN SOMBRE ES ba canvas ornamented in cross stitch embroidery with 
filling silk of different colors, and set on a green 
satin bag. Ruches of green satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide form the trimming. Cut of Panama can- 
vas, thick card-board, and green satin one piece twenty-four 
inches long, and four inches and three-quarters wide, and 
rounded slightly on one end. On the middle of the canvas 
work the embroidery in 
the design given on Fig. 
77, Supplement. Cut 
four slits through the 
EMBROIDERED CLOTH Roc. cardboard ate ny 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 34. of seven inches and 
twelve inches and a 














Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED Canvas WorkK-Bav.—CLosep. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXXIL, Fig. 77. 
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1,—EMBROIDERED GLove-Box. —CLosep.—[See Page 83.] ' Tapestry BorDeR For Key Bags, NApkKIN Rings, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 88 and 89, Description of Symbols: 8 Black; G Red; * Gray Worsted; — Maize Silk. 


l’espruary 3, 1872.] 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF WORKING GENOESE 


inch wide, cover it with Panama canv as, and sew both ends of it on the 
middle of that part of the strip which is five inches and a quarter wide 
(bottom of the work-bag). 
piece twenty-nine inches and three-quarters long and eight inches and 


seven-eighths 


the under edge a quarter of an inch 
wide, and the upper edge an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and run 
a shirr in the latter. 
under edge of this bag on the bot- 
tom of the work-bag, gathering it 
on the side edges of the bottom. 


Sew the bag 


inches and a half on the front and 
back sides of the work-bag, in doing which 






Fig. 8.—Rosetre or 


Steer Beaps 


Crocnet Corp FoR 
Grove-Box.—[See 
Page 84.’] 


stitches of fine cotton; in doing this, however, 
work the stitches deep in the material. 
the bars between the de- 
sign figures stretch the 
working thread back and 
forth from one line to the 


opposite one, 
the bars with 


ton-hole stitches. 
lustration, Fig. 3, shows 
the manner of working 
the embroidery. After 
completing the work sep- 
arate the collar from the 
foundation, and cut away 
the material between the 
design figures from the 


under side, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Knitted 


Figs. 1-3. 
Tris veil is worked 
with fine black sewing 
silk, and is surrounded 


on the outer 
knitted lace. 


Supplement, gives one- 
half of the pattern for 


the veil. To 


latter crochet with 
coarse crochet needle a : 
chain stitch foundation of the =a of the under edge of the veil. 
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Fig. 2.—Sectios or Knittep FounDATION 
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through half of gx 
the thickness of 
the card-board, 
so that the lat- 
ter remains in 
one piece. The 
side on which 
the slits are cut 
is afterward 
turned out- 
ward. Over this 
card-board in- 
terlining over- 
hand the piece 
of canvas together 
with the satin lining, 
and bend the strip in 
the shape shown by 
the illustrations. For 
the handle cut a strip 
of card-board twenty- 
four inches long and 
three - quarters of an 


EMBROIDERY. 


For the inner bag cut of green satin one 


wide, the ends of which are sewed together. Hem down 


Fasten the 


at a height of five 


at the same 
time sew in 
the green 
silk cords required | 
for closing the bag 
on the side edges 
of the front and 
back sides, and 
run them through 
the shirr crosswise. 
Join the ends of each 
two cords with tassels (see 
illustration). Finish the 
work-bag with ruches, and 
with a button and button-loop for 
closing. 


Collar in Genoese Embroid- 
ery, Figs. 1-3. 

Tarts collar is worked in a new kind of. 
embroidery called Genoese, which is very 
pretty, and is easily executed. It is worked 
on fine cambric, with fine guipure cord; in- 
stead of the cord a thread of medium-sized 
tatting cotton may be used. After complet- 
ing the design, observing the illustrations, 
Figs. 1 and 2, and the 
pattern given by Fig. 
28, Supplement, trans- 
fer it to linen, baste the 
ecambric on the linen, 
and sew the guipure cord 
on the lines of the de- 
sign with close overhand 


Fig. 2.—Section or CoLtar 
IN GENOESE EMBROID- 
ERY.—FcLt Size. 




















Fig. 1.—Coivar 1 Grxorse EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Kyitrep VEIL. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 68, 


observing 


Veil, 


edge with 
Fig. 63, 


Port-FoLto witH APPLICATION 
EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 87. 


In 
the middle of this foun- 
dation take up the requi- 
site number of stitches, 
observing the pattern 
(Fig. 63, Supplement), 
and on these knit the foun- 
dation for the veil in the 
design given by illustra- 
tion Fig. 2. At the end 
of every round, however, 
take up several founda- 
tion stitches, according to 
the shape of the pat- 
tern. ‘The design is 
worked in the fol- 
lowing manner: Ist 
round.—Knit plain. 
2d round.—SI. (slip 
one stitch), 1 k. (knit 
plain), *t.t.o. (throw 
the thread over), sl., 
2 k., draw the sl, 
stitch over the two 
stitches k.; repeat 


make the 
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Firr-SCREEN.—APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 
For design and deacription see Suppl., No. XXX., Figs. 73 and 
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For yyeens see Supplement, No. 1X., Fig. 28. = * 
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from *. 3d 
Sif round.— Knit 
ir plain, always 
; working off 
the threads 
thrown over 
as st. (stitch). 
4th round. —Like the 
2d round, but the 
holes must come 
transposed ; in doing 
this care should be 
taken that the t. t. o. 
always come between 
the 2 st. k. in the 
preceding round: of 
holes. 5th round.— 
Knit plain. 6th 
round,—Like the 2d 
round, 7th round. 
—SI., 3 k., * 1 dot 
—that is, six times 
alternately t: t Oy, 
draw the thread through the nearest hole of the pene pattern round. 
as st.—now form a dot of these 6 t. t. o. and 6 loops by once more 
throwing the thread over and then drawing the loops and t, t,o. each 
separately over this last t. t. o., then work 1 k., and draw over the 
st. formed of the dot, 14 k., and repeat from *. 8th round.—Like 
the 2d round. 9th round.—8§l., 
1 k., * 1 dot, 2 k., 1 dot, 11 k., 
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Fig. 2.—MANNER OF EMBROIDERING IN Pornt 
DE Reprise For Work-Box.—[See Page 84. | 


slevryyp, andrepeatfrom +. 10th round. 
CS si, —Likethe2dround. 11th round, 
Sea VAG? ‘—Like the 7th round. Now fol- 
ceatore low eight more rounds, which are 
ory, worked like the Ist-4th rounds; 


then repeat the foundation of dots, 
which, however, comes transposed 
Aft- 


as shown by the illustration. 


er reaching 
the — upper 
edge of the 


pattern cast 
off the requisite 
number of middle 
stitches, and - on 
both ‘sides of these 
then knit as many 
rounds as will fin- 
ish the veil. In order 
to form the slope, how- 
ever, narrow on both sides of 
the middle stitches as may 
be required. Finally, cast 
off the remaining stitches. For the 
lace on the outer edge of the veil (see 
Fig. 3) make a foundation of 19:st., 
and going backward and forward on 
this, knit the 1st round. —Sl., 4 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 7 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k. 2d round. 
—SL, 2 k., 1 p. (purled), 2k., 1 p.,5 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., 7 k.; in this, as well as in 
every following round, knit off each t. t. 0. as 
ast. 3d round. —sl., k. 2 together, twice t. 
t. 0., n. (narrow—that 
is, sl. 1 st., k, the follow- 
ing st., and draw over 
the sl. st.), k. 2 together, 
t, t. o., 2 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. o., m.,1k., 
k. 2 together, twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, twice t. 
t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
4th round.—SL, 2k., 1 p., 2k., 1 p., 4k.,1 p., 
1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. o., 4,k., 1 p., 
2k. 65th round.— 
SL,4k.,k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 8 k., k. 
2 together, twice ft. 
t. o., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0,, k. 2 
together, 1 k. 6th 
round.—SI., 2.k., 1 
Ps 2-k., 1 P., 7k., ° 
_ k, 2 together, t. t. o., 
7k. , 7th round,— 
Sl, k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., n., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 
2 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., n., 8 
k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k, 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1 x. 
8th .round.—Sl,, 2 
k., 1 p., 2k., L p., 
6k., Lp. 1k.yk: 2 
together, t. t..0., 4 
k., 1 p., 2k. 9th 
round. —Sl., 4k., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 17 k. 10th round.—Cast off 5 st., 9 k., k. 2 'to- 
gether, t. t. o., 7 k.- 11th round.—SL, k. 2 together, -twice t. t. 0., 0 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t..o,, n:, 1 k., 
t. t. o.,.k.-2 together, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 bagether, 1 k. 
12th round.—SIL., 2 k., I p., 
2k.,1p,8k., 1} p,1k, 
k, 2 together, t, t. o., 4 k.. 
1 p., 2 k.. 13th round.— 
Sl., ¢ 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
i Mis k.2 together, twice 
0. i» k. 2 together, twice 
., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
4th Seanire —Sl., 2k., 1 p., 
k., 1 p., 6 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0.,7 k. 15th round. 
—SL., k. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., n., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0., 2 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 0., 
n., 2 k.,k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 0., k. 
2 together, 1k. 16th 
round.—Sl., 2 k., 1 p.. 
2k., 1 p, 5 k., 1 p, 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. 









Fig. 4.—Rosettr or 

Steet Beaps WIth 
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[See Page 84.] 
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Fig. 2.—Launpry Book. /~“Ors {Ben Page 84.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 85. 
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.0.,4k.,1p.,2k. 17th round.—Sl., 4k., k. 
together, t. t. o., 9 k., k. 2 together, twice t. 

., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
k. 18th round.—SL, 2k., Lp., 2k., lL p., 8 
., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 7 k. 19th round.— 
., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., n., k. 2 togeth- 
, t. t. 0., 3 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t.0., n., 
k. 20th round.—Cast off 5 st., 7k., L p., 1 
k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 4.k., 1 p> 2k. Re- 
peat the Ist-20th rounds until the lace has gain- 
ed the length required. 
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SONG. 


Surprina, drifting with the tide, 

All the summer twilight through, 
While in heaven the stars abide, 

In my heart sweet dreams of you. 
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Echoes following from the shore 
Seem the chorus of our song, 

Summer odors blown before 
Float the tune along. 


Shall we linger till the day 
Paints the earth a thing divine? 
Spread the sail and haste away 
Where the distant breakers shine? 


Held within their fearful grasp, 
Would they crush us like a shell? 
Dying, dearest, in your clasp, 
All would yet be well! 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Actuor or “‘Lany Acpier’s Secret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN TIME OF NEED. 


Ir was a dreary habitation, that London lodg- 
ing, after the gardens and woods of Arden, the 
luxurious surroundings and innumerable pretti- 
nesses which Mr. Granger’s wealth had provided 
for the wife of his love; dreary after the holiday 
brightness of Paris; dreary beyond expression 
to Clarissa in the long, quiet evenings when she 
sat alone, trying to face the future—the necessity 
for immediate action being over, and the world 
all before her. 

She had her darling. ‘That was the one fact 
which she repeated to herself over and over again, 
as if the words had been a charm—an amulet to 
drive away guilty thoughts of the life that might 
have been, if she had listened to George Fairfax’s 
prayer. 

It was not easy for her to shut that image ont 
of her heart, even with her dearest upon earth 
beside her. The tender, pleading words, the ear- 
nest face, came back to her very often. She 
thought of him wandering about those hilly streets 
in Brussels, disappointed and angry; thought of 
his reproaches, and the sacrifices he had made 
for her. 

And then from such weak fancies she was 
brought suddenly back by the necessities of ev- 
ery-day life. Her money was very nearly gone ; 
the journeys had cost so much, and she had been 
obliged to buy clothing for Jane and Lovel and 
herself at Brussels. She had spent a sovereign 
on colors and brushes and drawing-paper at 
Winsor & Newton’s—her little stock in trade. 
She looked at her diamond rings meditatively, 
as she sat brooding in the March twilight, with 
as vague an idea of their value as a child might 
have had. ‘The time was very near when she 
would. be obliged to turn them into money. 

Fortunately the woman of the house was 
friendly, and the rooms were clean. But the 
airs of Soho are not as those breezes which come 
blowing over Yorkshire wolds and woods, with 
the breath of the German Ocean; nor had they 
the gay Tuileries garden and the Bois for Mas- 
ter Lovel’s airings. Jane Target was sorely 
puzzled where to-take the child. It was a 
weary, long way to St. James’s Park on foot; 
and the young mother had a horror of omnibus- 
es—in which she supposed small-pox and fever 
to be continually raging. Sometimes they had 
a cab, and took the boy down to feed the ducks 
and stare at the soldiers. But in the park Cla- 
rissa had an ever-present terror of being seen by 
some one she knew. Purposeless prowlings with 
baby in the streets generally led, unawares, into 
Newport Market, from which busy mart Mrs. 
Granger fled aghast, lest her darling should die 
of the odor of red herrings and stale vegetables. 
In ali the wider streets Clarissa was afflicted by 
that perpetual fear of being recognized; and 
during the airings which Lovel enjoyed with 
Jane alone the poor mother endured unspeak- 
able torments. At any moment Mr. Granger, 
or some one employed by Mr. Granger, might 
encounter the child, and her darling be torn 
from her; or some accident might befall him. 
Ciarissa’s inexperience exaggerated the perils of 
the London streets, until every paving -stone 
seemed to bristle with dangers. She longed for 
the peace and beauty of the country; but not 
until she had found some opening for the dispos- 
al of her sketches could she hope to leave Lon- 
don. She worked on bravely for a fortnight, 
painting half a dozen hours a day, and wasting 
the rest of her day in baby worship, or in pro- 
found plottings and plannings about the future 
with Jane Target. The girl was thoroughly de- 
voted, ready to accept any scheme of existence 
which her mistress might pro The two 
women made their little picture of the life they 
were to lead when Clarissa had found a kindly 
dealer to give her constant employment: a tiny 
cottage, somewhere in Kent. or Surrey, among 
green fields and wooded hills, furnished ever so 
LN humbly, but with a garden where Lovel might 
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play. Clarissa sketched the ideal cottage one 
evening—a bower of roses and honeysuckle, with 
a thatched roof and steep gables. Alas! when 
she had finished her fortnight’s work, and car- 
ried half a dozen sketches to a dealer in Rath- 
bone Place, it was only to meet with a crushing 
disappointment. The man admitted her power, 
bat had no use for any thing of thatkind. Chro- 
mo-lithographs were cheap and ee ee 
would rather buy a lithograph of some popular 
artist’s picture than a nameless water-color. If 
she liked to leave a couple of her sketches, he 
would try to dispose of them, but he could not 
buy them—and giving her permanent employ- 
ment was quite out of the question. 

‘¢ Do you know any thing about engraving ?” he 


Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

‘¢Can you draw on the wood ?” 

‘¢] have never tried, but I dare say I could do 
that.” 

‘ST recommend you to turn your attention that 
way. There's a larger field for that sort of thing. 
You might exhibit some of your sketches at the 
next Water-color Exhibition. They would stand 
a chance of selling there.” 

‘‘Thanks. You are very good, but I want re- 
munerative employment immediately.” 

She wandered on—from dealer to dealer, hop- 
ing against hope, always with the same result— 
from Rathbone Place to Regent Street, and on to 
Bond Street, and homeward along Oxford Street, 
and then back to her baby, broken-hearted. 

‘<It is no use, Jane,” she sobbed. ‘‘I can un- 
derstand my brother's life now. Art is a broken 
reed. We must get away from this dreadfpl Lon- 
don — how pale my Lovel is looking! —and go 
into some quiet country-place, where we can live 
very cheaply. I almost wish I had staid in Bel- 
gium—in one of the small, out-of-the-way towns, 
where we might have been safely hidden. We 
must go dewn to the country, Jane, and I must 
take in plain needle-work.” 

‘‘T’m a good un at that, you know, mum,” 
Jane cried, with a delighted grin. , 

And then they began to consider where they 
should go. That was rather a difficult question. 
Neither of them knew any world except the re- 
gion surrounding Arden Court. At last Clarissa 
remembered Beckenham. She had driven through 
Beckenham once on her way to a garden-party. 
Why should they not goto Beckenham ? the pla 
was so near London, could be reached with so lit- 
tle expense, and yet was rustic. 

‘We must get rid of one of the rings, Jane,” 
Clarissa said, looking at it doubtfully. 

‘I'll manage that, mam—don’t you fidget 
yourself about that. There's a pawnbroker's in 
the next street. I'll take it round there in the 
evening, if you like, mum.” 

‘Clarissa shuddered. Commerce with a pawn- 
broker seemed to her inexperience a kind of crime 
—something like taking stolen property to be 
melted down: 

Bunt Jane Target was a brave damsel, and car- 
ried the ring to the pawnbroker with so serene a 
front, and gave her address with so honest an air, 
that the man, though at first inclined to be doubt- 
ful, believed her story-—namely, that the ring 
belonged to her mistress, a voung married lady 
who had suffered a reverse of fortune. 

She went home rejoicing, having raised fifteen 
pounds upon a ring that was worth ninety. The 
pawnbroker had a notion that it would never be 
redeemed—young married ladies who suffer re- 
verse of fortune rarely recover their footing, but 
generally slide down, down, down, to the utter- 
mnost deeps of poverty. 

They were getting ready for that journey to 
Beckenham, happy in the idea of sacaping frou: 
the monotonons, unfriendly streets, and the grime 
and mire and general dinginess of London life, 
when an unlooked-for calamity befell them, and 
the prospect of release had, for the time at least, 
to be given up. Young Lovel fell ill. He was 
‘‘about his teeth,” the woman of the house said, 
and tried to make light of the evil. ‘These inno- 
cents are subject to much suffering in this way. 
He had a severe cold, with a tiresome hacking 
cough which rent Clarissa's heart. She sent for 
a doctor immediately—a neighboring practitioner 
recommended by the landlady—and he came and 
saw the child lying in his mother’s lap, and the 
mother young and beautiful and unhappy, and 
was melted accordingly, and did all he could to 
treat the matter lightly.. Yet he was fain, after 
a few visits, and no progress for the better, to 
confess that these little lives hang by a slender 
thread. 

_ “The little fellow has a noble frame and an 
excellent constitution, ” he said ; ‘‘ I hope we shall 
savehim.” -- |. 

Save him! An icy thrill went through Claris- 
sa’s veins, Save him! Was there any fear of 
losing him? O God! what would her life be with- 
out that child? She looked at the doctor, white 
to the lips and speechless with horror. 

‘*T don’t wish to alarm you,” he said, gently, 
‘**bat I am compelled to admit that there is dan- 
ger. If the little one’s father is away,” he added, 
doubtfully, ‘‘and you would like to summon him, 
I think it would be as well to do so.” 

‘© Oh, my flower, my angel, my life!” she cried, 
flinging herself down beside the child's bed; ‘‘I 
can not lose you!” 

“I trust in God you will not,” said the surgeon ; 
‘*we will make every effort to save him.” And 
then he turned to Jane Target, and murmured his 
directions, 

*“Is there any one else,” said Clarissa in a 
hoarse voice, looking up at the medical man— 
‘fany one I can send for besides yourself—any 
one who can cure my baby ?” 

‘*] doubt whether it would he of any use. 
The case is such a simple one. I have fifty such 
in a year. But if you would like a physician to 
see the little fellow, there is Dr. Ormond, who 
has peculiar experience in children’s cases. You 
might call him in, if you liked.” 


‘*T will send for him this minute. —Jane, dear, 
will you go ?” 

‘*T don't think it would be any use just now. 
He will be out upon his rounds. There is no im- 
mediate danger. If you were to send to him this 
evening—a note would do—asking him to call to- 
morrow—that would be the best way. Remem- 
ber, I don’t for 2 moment say the case is hope- 
less. Only, if you have any anxiety about the 
little one’s father, and if he is within a day's 
Jae I would really advise you to send for 

mm.” 


Clarissa did not answer. She was hanging 
over the bed, watching every difficult breath with 
unutterable agony. The child bad only begun to 
droop a week ago, had been positively ili only 
four days. 

All the rest of that day Clarissa was in a kind 
of stupor. She watched the child, and watched 
Jane administering her remedies, and the land- 
lady coming in now and then to look at the boy, 
or to ask about him, with a friendly anxiety. 
She tried to help Jane sometimes, in a useless, 
tremulous way, sometimes sat statue-like, and 
could only gaze. She could not even pray— 


only now and then she whis with her dry 


lips, ‘* Surely God will not take away my child!” 

At dusk the doctor came again, but said very 
little. He was leaving the room, when Clarissa 
stopped him with a passionate, despairing cry. 
Until that moment she had seemed marble. 

‘¢ Tell me the truth,” she cried. ‘‘ Willhe be 
taken away from me? He is all the world to 
me—the only thing on earth I have to love. 
Sarely God will not be so pitiless! What differ- 
ence can one angel more make in heaven? and 
he is all the world to me.” 

‘* My dear lady, these things are ordered by a 
Wisdom beyond our comprehension,” the doctor 
answered, gently. That picture of a disconsolate 
mother was very common to him—only Clarissa 
was 80 much lovelier than most of the mothers, 
and her grief had a more romantic aspect, and 
touched him a little more than usual. ‘‘ Believe 
me, I shall make ae effort to pull the little 
fellow through,” he added, with the professional 
air of hopefulness. ‘‘ Have you written to Dr. 
Ormond ?” 

‘* Yes, my letter was posted an hour after you 
called.” 

‘* Then we shall hear what he says to-morrow. 
You can have no higher opinion. And now pray, 
my dear Mrs. Graham”—Clarissa had called her- 
self Graham in theese Soho lodgings—“‘ pray keep 
up your spirits ; remember, your own health will 
suffer if you give way—and I really do not think 
you are strong.” Sx 

He looked at her curiously as be spoke. She 
was deadly pale, and had a haggard look which 
aged her by ten years: beauty less perfect in its 
outline would have been obscured by that mental 
angnish—hers shone through all, ineffaceable. 

‘Do not forget what I said about the little 
one’s father,” urged the doctor, lingering for a 
minute on the threshold. ‘‘ There is really too 
great a responsibility in keeping him ignorant of 
the case, if he is any where within reach.” 

Clarissa smiled for the first time since her boy's 
illnese—a strange, wan smile. She was think- 
ing how Daniel Granger had threatened her with 
separation from her child; and now Death had 
come them to snatch him from both. 

‘* My son!” She remembered the proud se- 
renity, the supreme sense of possession, with 
which he had pronounced thoee words, 

And the child would die, perhaps, and Daniel 
Granger never look upon his face again. 
great terror came into her mind at that thought. 
What would her husband say to her if he came 
to claim his boy, and found him dead? For the 
first time since she had left him—triumphant in 
the thought of having secured this treasure—the 
fact that the child belonged to him, as well as to 
herself, came fully home to her. From the day 
of the baby’s birth she had been in the habit of 
thinking of him as her own—hers by a right di- 
vine almost—of putting his father out of the ques- 
tion, as it were—only just tolerating to old 
that doting father’s fond looks and caresses— 
watching all communion between those two with 
a lurking jealousy. 

Now, all at once, she began to feel what a sa- 
cred bond there was between the father and son, 
and how awful a thing it would be if Daniel 
Granger should find his darling dead. Might 
he not denounce her as the.chief cause of his 
boy’s death? Those hurried journeys by land 
and sea — that rough shifting to and fro of the 
pampered son and heir, whose little life, until that 
time, had been surrounded with such luxurious 
indulgences, so guarded from the faintest waft 
of discomfort—who should say that these things 
had not jeopardized the precious creatare? And 
out of her sin had this arisen.- In that dread 
hour by her darling’s sick-bed, what unutterably 
odious colors did her flirtation with George Fair- 
fax assume—her dalliance with temptation, her 
weak hankering after that forbidden society ! 
She saw, as women do see in that clear after- 
light which comes with remorse, all the guilt and 
all the hatefulness of her sin. 

‘* God gave me my child for my redemption,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ and I went on sinning.” 

What was it the doctor had said? Again and 
again those parting words came back to her. 
The father should be summoned. But to sum- 
mon him, to reveal her hiding-place, and then 
have her darling taken from her, saved from the 
grasp-of death only to be torn from her by his 

itiless, unforgiving father! No thought of what 

aniel Granger had been to her in all the days 
of her married life arose to comfort or reassure 
her. She only thought of him as he had been 
after that fatal meeting in her brother's painting- 
room ; and she hoped for no mercy from him. 

‘¢ And even if I-were willing to send for him, 
I don't -know where he is,” she said at Jast, help- 
lessly. 

Jane Target urged her to summon him. - 
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‘* If you was to send a telegraft to the Court, 
mum, Miss Granger is pretty sure to be there, 
and she'd send to her pa, wherever he was,” 

Clarissa shivered. Send to Miss Granger! 
suffer those cold eyes to see the depth of her hu- 
miliation! ‘That would be hard to endure. Yet 
what did any thing in the world matter to her 
when her boy was in jeopardy ? 

‘*'We shal] save him, Jane,” she said, with a 
desperate hopefulness, clasping ber hands and 
bending down to kiss the troubled little one, who 
had brief snatches of sleep now and then in weary 
hours of restlessness. ‘‘We shall savehim. The 
dector said so.” 

‘*God grant we may, mum! But the doctor 
didn’t say for certain—he only said he hoped; 
and it would be so much better to send for mas- 
ter. It seems a kind of crime not to let him 
know ; and if the poor dear should grow worse—” 

‘* He will not grow worse!” cried Clarissa, 
hysterically. '‘‘What, Jane! are you against 
me? Do you want me to be robbed of him, as 
his father would rob me without mercy? . No, I 
will keep him, I will keep him! Nothing but 
death shall take him from me.” 

Later in the evening, restless with the restless- 
ness of a soul tormented by fear, Clarissa began 
to grow uneasy about her letter to Dr. Ormond. 
It might miscarry in going through the pest-of- 
fice. She was not quite sure that it had been 
preperly directed, her mind had been 80 bewil- 
dered when she wrote it. Or Dr. Ormond might 
have engagements next morning, and might not 
be able to come. She was seized with a nervous 
anxiety about this. 

‘*If there were any one I could send with an- 
other note,” she said. 

Jane shook her head despondently. In that 
house there was no messenger to be procured. 
The landlady was elderly, and kept no servant— 
employing only a mysterious female of the char- 
woman species, who came at daybreak, dyed 
herself to the elbows with blacking or black-lead 
before breakfast, and so remained till the after- 
noon, when she departed to ‘‘do for” a husband 
and children—the husband and children passing 
all the earlier of the day in a desolate and 
un-‘‘ done-for” condition. 

‘*There’s no one to take a letter, mum,” said 
Jane, looking wistfully at her mistress, who had 
been watching without rest or slumber for three 
days and three nights. ‘‘ But why-shouldn't you 
go yourself, mum? Cavendish Square isn’t so 
very far. Don't you remember our going there - 
one morning with baby? It's a fine evening, and 
a little fresh air would do you good.” 

Clarisea was quite willing to go on the errand 
herself. It would be doing something, at least. 
She might see the physician, and obtain his prom- 
ise to come to her early next day; and -beside 
that sick-bed she was of so little use. She could 
only hold her darling in her lap, when he grew 
weary of his bed, or carry him up and down the 
room sometimes. Jane, whose nerves were as 
steady as a rock, did all the rest. . 

She looked at the bed. It was hard to leave 
that tender little sufferer even for half an hoar. 

‘“ If he should grow worse while I am away ?” 
she said, doubtfully. 

‘* No fear of that,” replied Jane. ‘‘ He's sleep- 
ing better now than he has slept for ever so long. 
God grant he’s upon the turn !” Soo 

‘God grant it! And you won't forget the 
medicine at half past eight ?” 

‘ Lor’, mum, as if I should forget !” 

‘Then I'll go,” said Clarissa. 

She put on her bonnet and shawl, startled a 
little by the white face that looked at her from 
the glass. The things she had worn when she 
left Paris were the darkest and plainest in her 
wardrobe. ‘They had grown shabby by this time, » 
and had a very sombre look. Even in these gar- 
ments the tall, slim figure had a certain elegance ; 
bnt it was not a figure to be remarked at night- 
fall, in the London streets. ‘The mistress of Ar- 
den Court might have been easily mistaken for a 
seamstress going home from her work. 

Just at first the air made her giddy, and she 
tottered a little on the broad pavement of ‘the 
quiet cul-de-sac. It seemed as if she had not 
been out-of-doors for a month. But by ce 
she grew more accustomed to the keen March at- 
mosphere and the noise of Oxford Street, toward 
which she was hastening, and so hurried on, think- 
ing only of her errand. She made her way some- 
how to Cavendish Square. How well she remem- 
bered driving throngh it in the summer gloaming, 
during the brief glory of her one season, on her 
way to 8 commercial magnate’s Tusculum in the 
Regent's Park! It had seemed remote and out 
of the world after May-fuir—a locality which one 
might be driven by reverse of fortune to inhabit, . 
not otherwise. But to-night the grave old square 
had an alarming stateliness of aspect after slip- 
shod Soho. 

She found Dr. Ormond’s house, and saw his 
butler, a solemn, bald- headed personage, who 
looked wise enough to prescribe for the most re- 
condite diseases of humanity. The doctor him- 
self was dining out, but the butler pledged him- 
self for his master’s appearance at Clarissa’s lodg- 
ings between eleven and two to-morrow. 

‘‘He never disappints; and he draws no dis- 
tinctions,” said the official, with an evident refer- 
ence to the humility of the applicant’s social sta- 
tus, ‘‘There’s not many like him in the medi- 
cal perfession.” 

‘‘And you think he is sure to come?” urged 
Clarisea, anxiously. 

‘‘Don’t you be afraid, mum. I shall make a 
particular pint of it myself. You may be quite 
easy about his comin’.’ ; 

Clarissa thanked the man, and surprised him 
with half a crown gently slipped into his fat palm. 
She had not many half crowns now; but the but- 
ler seemed to pity her, and might influence his 
master to come to her a little sooner than he 
would come in the ordinary. way. 

Her errand being done, she turned away from 
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the house with a strange sinking at the heart. 
An ever-present fear of his illness coming to a 
fatal end, and a guilty sense of the wrong she 
was doing to Daniel Granger, oppressed her. 
She walked in a purposeless way, took the wrong 
turning after coming out of the square, and so 
wandered into Portland Place. She came to a 
full stop suddenly, in that wide thoroughfare, and, 
looking about her like an awakened sleep-walk- 
er, perceived that she had gone astray—recog- 
nized the place she was in, and saw that she was 
within a doors of Lady Laura Armstrong's 
house. 

Although the London season had begun, there 
was an air of stillness and solitude in this grave 
habitation of splendors that have, for the most 
part, vanished. At one door there was a carriage 
waiting; here and there lighted windows shone 
out upon the night; but the general aspect was 
desolation. If there were gayety and carousing 
any where, closed shatters hid the festival from 
the outer world. The under-ground world of 
Egypt could scarcely have seemed more silent 
than Portland Place. 

Clarissa went on tothe familiar corner house, 
which was made conspicuous to the stranger by 
encaustic tiled balconies, or glass fern and flower 
cases at every available window, and by a certain 
color and glitter which seemed almost a family 
likeness to Lady Laura herself. There were 
lights burning dimly in the two last windows on 
the drawing-room floor, looking into the side 
street. Clarissa remembered the room very well 
—it was Lady Laura's own especial sanctum, the 
last and smallest of four drawing-rooms—a nest 
lined with crimson silk, and crowded with every 
thing foolish in the way of ebony and ormolu, 
Venetian glass and Sévres china, and with noth- 
ing sensible in it except three or four delicious 
easy-chairs of the pouy species, immortalized by 
Sardou. Alas for that age of pouf which he sat- 
irized with such a caustic pen! To what dismal 
end has it come! End of powder and petroleum, 
and instead of beauty, burning! 

The lonely wanderer, so sorely oppressed with 
cares and perplexities, looked wistfully up at 
those familiar windows. How often she had loi- 
tered away the twilight with Lady Laura, talking 
idly in that flower-laden balcony! As she looked 
at it to-night, there came into her mind a foolish 
wonder that life could have had any interest for 
her in those days, before the birth of her son. 

“‘Tf I were to lose him now, I shoald be no 
poorer than I was then,” she thought; and then, 
after'a moment's reflection, ‘‘Oh ves, yes, a thou- 
sand times poorer, once having had him.” 

_ She walked a little way down the street, and 
then came back again and lingered under those 
two windows, with an unspeakable yearning to 
cast herself upon her friend in this hour of ship- 
wreck, She had such bitter need of sympathy 
from some one nearer her own level than the peor, 
honest, faithful Yorkshire girl. 

‘*¢ She was once my friend,” she sajd to herself, 
still hovering there irresolute, “and seemed very 
fond of me. She could advise me, knowing the 
world 60 well as she does; and I donot think she 
would betray me. She owes me something, too. 
But for my promise to her, I might have been 
George Fairfax’s wife, and all this trouble might 
have been avoided.” 

George Fairfax’s wife! What a strange dream- 
like fancy it seemed! And yet it might have been ; 
it had needed only one little word from herself to 
make the dream a fact. 

“‘T tried to do my duty,” she thought, “‘ and 
yet ruin and sorrow have come upon me.” And 
then the small, still voice whispered, ‘‘ Tried to 
do your duty, but not always; sometimes you 
left off trying, and dared to be happy in your 
own way. Between the two roads of vice and 
virtue, you tried to make a devious pathway of 
your own, not wholly on one side or the other.” 

Once having seen that light, feeling somehow 
that there was sympathy and comfort near, she 
could not go away without making some attempt 
to see her friend. She thought, with a remorseful 
pang, of times and. seasons during her wedded life 
when Laura Armstrong’s too solicitous friendship 
had seemed to her something of a bore. How 
different was it with her now! 

She summoned up resolution at last, and, in 
a half-desperate mood, went round to the front- 
door and knocked—a tremulous conscience-strick- 
en knock, as of some milliner’s apprentice bring- 
ing home a delayed bonnet. © man who 
opened the door looked involuntarily for her 
basket. 

‘© What is it?” he asked, dubjously, scenting a 

ing-letter writer in the tall, slim figure and 
closely veiled face, and being on principle averse 
from gentility that did not ride in its carriage. 

‘* What is it, young woman ?” 

“*Can I see Lady Laura Armstrong? I want 
to see her very particularly.” 

‘¢ Have you got an appointment ?” 

‘No; but I wish to see her.” 

‘* You're from Madame Lecoudre’s, I suppose. 
You can see my lady's maid; but it’s quite out 
of the question for you to see my lady herself, at 
this time of night.” 

‘* Will you take a message to her on a slip 
of paper? I am almost sure she will see me.” 
And again Clarissa opened her slender purse, and 
slipped a florin into the man’s hand, by way of 
bribe. - 

He was somewhat melted by this, but yet had 
an eye to the portable property in the 

‘*'You can come in,” he said, pointing with a 
lofty air to a table whereon were pens and paper, 
‘“and write your message.” And then rang an 
electric bell, which summons brought a second 
powdered footman, who was, as it were, a Corsi- 
can Brother or Siamese Twin, without the liga- 
ture, to the first. 

Clarissa scrawled a few hasty lines on a sheet 
of paper and folded it. 

‘* Be so kind as to take that to your mistress,” 
she ssid. ‘I am sure she will see me.” 


The second footman was that superior young 
man, Norris, whom Hannah Warman had praised. 
He stared aghast, recognizing Mrs. Granger’s 
voice and bearing, in spite of the thick veil folded 
over her face, in spite of her shabby garments. 

‘* My lady shall have your note immediately, 
ma'am,” he said, with profound respect, and sped 
off as if to carry the message of a cabinet minis- 
ter, much to the bewilderment of his brother offi- 
cer, who did not know Mrs. Granger. 

He in about two minutes, and ush- 
ered Clarissa duly up the broad staircase — dim- 
ly lighted to-night, the family being in Portland 
Place in a kind of semi-state, only newly arrived, 
and without so much as a hall-porter —th 
the corridor, where there were velvet-cushioned 
divans against the walls, whereon many among 
Lady Laura's guests considered it a privilege to 
sit on her great reception nights, content to have 
pen so far, and with no thought of strug- 
gling farther, and on to the white-and-gold door 
at the farther end, which admitted the elect into 
my lady's boudoir. 

Laura Armstrong was sitting at an ebony writ- 
ing-table, with innumerable little drawers pulled 
out to their utmost extent, and all running over 
with a ad a chaotic mass of open letters before 
her, and a sheet of foolscap scrawled over with 
names. She had been planning her campaign for 
the seasen— so many dinners, so many dances, 
alternate Thursdays in May and June; and a 
juvenile fancy bali, at which a Pompadour of 
seven years of age could lead off the Lancers 
with a Charles the Twelfth of ten, with an eight- 
he ay Mephistopheles and a six-year-old Anne 

leyn for their vis-a-vis, 

As the footman opened the door and ushered 
in Mrs. Granger, there was a faint rustling of 
silk behind the portiére dividing Lady Laura's 
room from the next apartment; but Clarissa was 
too agitated to notice this. : 

Laura Armstrong received her with effusion. 

‘‘ My dearest girl,” she exclaimed, rising, and 
grasping both Clarissa’s hands, as the man closed 
the door, ‘‘ how glad I am to see you! Do you 
know, something told me you would come to me? 
Yes, dear, I said to myself ever so many times, 
‘That poor misguided child will come to me.’ 
Ob, Clary! Clary! what have vou been doing? 
Your husband is like a rock. He was at Arden 
for a few days, about a fortnight ago, and I drove 
over to see him, and entreated him to confide in 
me; but he would tell nothing. My poor, poor 
child! how pale, how changed !” 

She had thrown back Clarisea’s veil, and was 
scrutinizing the haggard face with very womanly 
tenderness. 

‘<Sit down, dear, and tell me every thing. You 
know that you can trust me. If you had gone 
ever so wrong—and I don’t believe it is in you to 
do that—I would still be your friend.” 

Clarissa made a faint effort to speak, and then 
barst into tears. This loving welcome was quite 
too much to bear. 

‘‘He told me he was going to take my boy 
away from me,” she sobbed, ‘‘so I ran away 
from him, with my darling—and now my angel 
is dying!” 

And then, with many tears, and much quee- 
tioning and ejaculation from Lady Laura, she 
told her pitifal story — concealing nothing, not 
even her weak yielding to temptation, not even 
her love for George Fairfax. 

‘*T loved him always,” she said; ‘‘ yes—al- 
ways, always, always—from that first night when 
we traveled together. I used to dream of him 
sometimes, never hoping to see him again, till 
that summer day when he came suddenly upon 
me in Marley Wood. But I kept my pipes 
I was true to you, Lady Laura; ept my 
promise.” 

‘‘ My poor Clary, how I wish I had never ex- 
acted that promise! It did no good; it did not 
save Geraldine, and it seems to have made you 
miserable. Good gracious me!” cried Lady Lau- 
ra, with sudden impetuosity, ‘‘I have no pa- 
tience with the man! What is one man more 
than another, that there should be s0 much fuss 
about him ?” 

‘*T must go home to Lovel,” Clarissa said, 
anxiously. ‘*I don’t know how long I have 
been away from him. I lost my head, almost ; 
and I felt that I must come to you.” 

‘* Thank God you did come, you poor wander- 
ing creature! Wait a few minutes, Clary, while 
I send for a cab and put on my bonnet. I am 
coming with you.” 

‘*You, Lady Laura ?”’ 

‘‘' Yes, and I too,” said a calm voice, that 
Clarissa remembered very well; and looking up 
at the door of communication between the two 
rooms, she saw the porti¢re pushed aside, and 
Geraldine Challoner on the threshold. 

‘*Let me come and nurse your baby, Mrs. 
Granger,” she said, gently ; ‘‘ I have had a good 
deal of experience of that sort of thing.” 

‘* You do not know what an angel she is to the 
poor round Hale,” said Lady Laura ; ‘‘ especial- 
ly to the children. And she nursed three of 
mine, Maud, Ethel, and Alick—no; Stephen, 
wasn't it?” she asked, looking at her sister for 
correction—‘‘ through the scarlatina. Nothing 
but her devotion could have pulled them through, 
my doctor assured me. Let her come with us, 
Clary. ? 


‘“Oh yes, yes! God bless you, Lady Geral- 
dine, for wanting to help my darling!” 

‘* Norris, tell Foeset to bring me my bonnet 
and shawl, and fetch a cab immediately; I can't 
wait for the carriage.” 

Five minutes afterward, the three women were 
seated in the cab, and on their way to Soho. 

‘“'You have sent for Mr. Granger, of course,” 
said Lady Laura. 

‘‘No, not yet. I trust in God there may be 
no necessity ; my darling will get well; I know 
he will! Dr. Ormond is to see him to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* What, Clarissa! you have not sent for your 
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husband, although you say that his boy is in 
danger ?” 

“‘If I let Mr. Granger know where I am, he 
will come and take my son away from me.” 

‘* Nonsense, Clary; he can't do that. It is 
very shameful of vou to keep him in ignorance 
of the child’s state.” And as well as she could, 
amidst the rattling of the cab, Lady Laura tried 
to awaken Clarissa to a sense of the wrong she 
was cone 

Jane Target stared in amazement on seeing 
her mistress retarn with these two ladies. 

** Oh, ma'am, I've been so frightened !” she ex- 
claimed. ‘*I couldn’t think what was come of 
you. 

Clarissa ran to the bed. 

** He has been no worse ?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘‘No, ma'am. I do think, if there's any 
change, it is for the better.” 

“* Oh, thank God! thank God !” cried Clarissa, 
hysterical » falling on her knees by the hed. 
‘ not rob me of him! Nobody shall 
take him from me!” And then, turning to Lau- 
ra Armstrong, she said, ‘‘I need not send for my 
husband, you see; my darling will recover.” 


—— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Te pea-nat, which is so popular a commod- 
ity that flourishing sale stands are seen at 
almost every other street corner in our city, hus 
one peculiarity of growth which distinguishes it 
from all other known plants. The flowers and 
leaves are produced as they are in other plants 
of the or bean tribe; but when the flower 
has withered, the stem which supported it grows 
rapidly in a curved manner, bending toward the 
und, into which {it penetrates several inches. 
un this position the fruit becomes ripened; and 
from this singular operation the pea-nut has de- 
rived the name of “earth-nut” in Europe. This 
nut is a valuable article of food in many tropical 
countries, and is extensively cultivated. or- 
merly it was largely imported; now we depend 
chiefly on the crops from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. It contains a large percen of clear 
yellow oil, which is highly es ed for domestic 
purposes, and is frequently used to adulterate 
olive-oil. In Cochln China and in India pea-nut 
ol! is used in lamps. 


The public dedication of the ‘Cushman 
8chool’’ in Boston was the occasion of some 
v pleasant and ropriate exercises, in 
which Miss Charlotte Cushman herself took a 
ae After some preliminary exercises, the 

Istinguished artiste was introduced to the au- 
dience, and made some happy remarks, which 
were received with warm applause. She after- 
ward etated that it was her first public speech. 
The audience were then gratified by the reading 
of Southey’s poem, “ r the Battle ef Bien- 
heim,” the story assuming an intensified inter- 
est as it came from the lips of the great actress. 











A shapeless mass, covered with sand and 
shells, was recently propane up from the Seine 
in a fisherman’s net. was sold for a few 
france to a dedler in antiquities on the Quai 
Voltaire. When the purchaser had carefully 
removed the earthy envelope, he discovered that 
he had in his ession an antique vase of the 
purest etyle. It is of an ovoid form, and the 
emboss resents a dance of satyre and 
bacchantes beautifully executed. The material 
of which the work is composes is the Corinth 
bronze, the secret of which has been lost, and 
which in Seneca’s time was worth several times 
ite weight in gold. This valuable specimen of 
ancient art is supposed to date from the occn- 
ee of Lutetia by the legions of Cesar and 

bienus. 





Milk-pans, wash-bowls, cure. ete., are now 
made out of paper, and are light and durable. 
at is said they do not shrink, leak, rust, or easily 





Evidently one great secret of Miss Alcott’s 
success in oak for children is her love for 
and sympathy with them. She says, in a plea 
for boys which prefaces one of her stories: ‘I 
like boys and oysters raw. So, though good 
manners are always pleasing, I don't mind the 
rough onteide bur which repels most people, 
and perhaps that is the reason why the burs 
open and let me see the soft lining and taste the 
sweet nut hidden inside.”’ 





Two ladies found themselves in a very awk- 
ward position the other ony Entering a large 
dry-goods store, their attention was attracted by 
a handsome lay re near the door. ‘ What a 
handsome velvet cloak that is!’ said one of the 
ladies. ‘* Yes,’’ responded the other, ‘“‘and how 
natural those curis are!’ And with that the 
lady raised her aeaber and gave the handsome 
figure a little poke in the ba The pretty curls 

to quiver, and the supposed image turned 
its head, casting from two bright eyes a look of 
amazement upon the two ladies, whose astonish- 
ment was 80 intense that they hastily disappear- 
- ies a word of apology for their ludicrous 
e. 


The expressed juice of the pulpy stems of the 
lantain and banana tree is now vor rted 
m Jamaica, and bids fair to be a valuable arti- 
cle of commerce. The tain juice is a gum- 
my substance, capable of being made into an ar- 
ticle as usefal and as beautiful as papier-maché, 
and at much less cost. A French gentleman, 
who has experimented with the sap of the plan- 
tain and the fibre of the zamiaca (another nearly 
unknown and untried gift of the tropics), states 
that their combination produces a splendid arti- 
cle for book covers, 


The poet Schiller left one son and onc daugh- 
ter. The daughter, who is still living, married 
Count von Gleichen, and her son was present at 
the ceremonies attending the uncove of the 
statue of Schiller at Berlin. Schiller’s son was 
twice married, and by his first wife there is one 
son living, namely, Baron Friedrich von Schiller, 
a retired officer in the Austrian service, who was 
prevented b snaisposinen from attending the 
ceremonial in Berlin. The present Baron von 
Schiller is pee to the daughter of Colonel 
Alberti, of Stuttgart. There are no children liv- 
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ing by this union, and with the deccase of the 
present baron, who ts in very bad health, the 
name of Schiller will be extinct. 





The great Boston Coliseum for the June Ju- 
bilec is intended to be the largest building in 
the world. It is to be double the size of the 
previous Coliseum, and eapable of seating one 
undred thousand persons. The p me 
for the nd festival is not 7 definitely ar- 
d, but it is expected that It will commence 

on June 17 and close July 4, 1872. 





Two periodicals are about to be started in 
Russia, The Asiatic ee omit tbe 
unpronounceable Russian title—is a monthly 
which will devote special attention to what is 
going on in Siberia, and in the Amoor, Trans- 
caucasian, and Turkestan districts, besides deal- 
ing with such subjects as the history and eth- 
nography of the East in general. The Citizen is 
a weekly, and will chiefly occupy itself with po- 
litical and social Teo especially such as 
relate to the development of the resources of 
Russia, and to the moral and physical welfare 
of the Russian people. : 


A disgusted traveler gives the following sched- 
ule of hotel prices, as he has found them : 

To le down one night, $1; to sit up overnight, 
$1; to eat, $1; to stand minutes with back 
to stove, 50 cents; to go where there is a stove, 
25 cents; to shave as a oer 25 cents; toe 
shave as a citizen, 15 cents; alf-soling shoes, 
$2; gin and milk, 25 cents; plain gin, 50 cents: 
plain wash, 10 cents; with soap and towel, 40 
cente; to look out of the window, 10 cente; 
three looks out,of the window for o quarter. 
If you have all your baggage in your coat 
pocket, the porterage is 50 cents. 


The “‘ postal-card system,’ as it exists In En- 
poene and Germany, is open to some objection 
n the American mind. Nobody fancies the pub- 
licity to which the m is exposed, but there 
is ingenuity enough in erica to relieve this 
difficulty. Two plans have been su ted. One 
inventor proposes a card which will fold in the 
centre, the edges being supplied with gum- 
arabic. Another suggests a card with a lappet 
of brown paper folding over the written i 
Some such postal system would be a great con- 
venience in this country, and will doubtless be 
introduced before long. 


A short time ago a valued and respected clerk 
of the Bank of New York ehot himself. No 
reason could be conjectured to account for the 
act of suicide, ore that he had been suffering 
from intense pain in the head, which was sup- 

sed to be caused by neuralgia, After the 

eath of thie young man, who was not twenty- 
five years old, his ily physician made a sci- 
entific examination of the brain, which revealed 
the fact that for years he had been a sufferer 
from a strange and terrible cause. The fite of 
headache, which for the last eight years had al- 
most driven him distracted, were caused by 
sharp, needle-like growths of bone, which had 
been forcing their way from the skull into the 
brain, until] they penetrated so far that the agony 
seemed unendurable. Such cases are not with- 
out precedent in medical history; but, happily, 
they are rare, 











od 


The Princess Pauline de Metternich under- 
stands how to move the hearts and touch the 
pockets of selfish men. Some months ago the 
princess devoted her whole time and energy to 
collecting funds for the relief of the suffering 
French. She freely made appeals to the wealthy 
in Vienna, where she was residing. Early one 
morning she sent her footman to a wealthy bank- 
er, who at the time was yet in bed. The list of 
contributors was presented to the nabob on a 
silver tray. He glanced at it, and, yawning, re- 
turned it, saying, ‘‘Oh, if the princess herself 
had come, I should have subscribed five thou- 
sand fliorins.”’ Early the ee ok morning he 
was awakened again, and a oarre veiled Tady 
was ushered into his nee. She removed 
her veil, and the astonished banker beheld the 
Princess de Metternich. ‘You told my servant 
peers , she said, ‘‘ you would subscribe five 

ousand florins if I would call on you myself, 
Here I am, and here fs the list.” There was no 
help for it. The banker had to subscribe the 
sum, and the princess left, rejoicing. 


famine fa 


The following method of cooking fish in In- 
dia is very much in vogue in that country, and 
indeed, constitutes a per of the morning m 
of every white inhabitant when fish can be pro- 
cured, any kind answering the purpose almost 
equally well. First fry the fish to a golden 
brown, with °8E and bread crumbs and clarified 

Pp 





pers say that ‘‘the horror of the 
ersia has not yet reached ite climax.” 


butter. Keep it very hot in a metal dish while 
poe some fresh (half done), and have a 
ot of rice prepared and desiccated. Take the 


sh, and, with a fork in each hand, break it up 
and remove all bones as ae as possible be- 
fore it becomes cold. Fill the plates with rice 
for each person, sprinkle black pepper and salt 
thereon ; chop up rather fine two or three green 
chillies (or capsicaums), and sprinklessome over 
each plate of rice, or, as a substitute, use a little 
Cayenne. Now break two eggs over each plate 
nH or and rice, stirring all together with two 
or 


A social revolution is rapidly going forward in 
Japan. The young mikado is no longer a hid- 
den mystery, but appears openly among his peo: 
pie. ways have quickly become popular; 
even etreet railways are spoken of. Principles 
of free trade are beginning to be recognized to 
a very limited degree; a society for prevention 
of cruelty to animals has been forme , and it is 
in contemplation next year to open the country 
to foreigners. 





We are all open to conviction on the subject 
of artificial illumination, and wait patiently for 
farther developments concerning a new light 
recently diseovered by a French chemist, which 
claime to be as superior to gas as is to or- 
dinary oll. It is said to be brilliant and whole- 
some—no escaping gas, no polluted air, no in- 

ury inflicted on eyes and lu “In short, 
t is perfect. We wait the importation of thie 
luxury. 
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Fig. 7.—Brive S1-k anbd STRIPED 
GRENADINE DReEss. 


Fig. 6.—Wuhute Swiss 
~Muvstuin Dress, 


Grain Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Maize Gros 
For description sée 
Supplement. 
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SILK 
For description see 
Supplement, 
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Gauze DREss. 


Fig. 1.—WHITE 
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For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 14.—Lirac 
TARLATAN DREass. 


7 8 we 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 18. —Linac Gros Grain Dress 
wiTH TRAIN HOOKED ON. 


Fig. 12. —PInk 
TARLATAN DREss. 
For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 11.—Biue 
CrarPE Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement, 
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Fig. 10.—CHERRY-COLORED SATIN AND 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





UNREFLECTING CHILDHOOD 
AND AGE. 


Ir is, indeed, a little while 
Since you were born, my happy pet: 
Your future beckons with a smile; 
Your by-gones don’t exist as yet. 
Is all the world with pleasure rife? 
-Are you a little bird that sings 
Her simple gratitude for life, 
And lovely things? 


The ocean, and the waning moons, 
- And starry skies, and starry dells, 

And winter sport, and golden Junes, 

And Art divine, and Beauty-spells ; 
Festa, and song, and frolic wit, 

And banter, and domestic mirth— 
They ‘all are mine—ay, is not it 

A pleasant earth ? 


And poet friends, and poesy, 

And precious books, for any mood ; 
And then that best of eas Oe 

Those graver thoughts in solitude, 
That hold us fast, and never pall; 

And then there’s You, my own, my fair— 
And I—I soon must leave it all— 

_ And much you care! 





EUPHEMIA’S MUSIC-BOX. 


HE music-teacher was in love with Effie. 
That would not have mattered much, had it 
been all; but it was not all. Effie was in love 
with the music-teacher! and that did matter so 
considerably that, on becoming known, it raised 
a very pretty domestic whirlwind. Mr. Ralston, 
at the best of times what ia euphemistically term- 
ed ‘‘ warm-tempered, ” on this occasion imagined, 
not perhaps wholly without’ reason, that he had 
a right to uncork the hottest vials of his wrath. 
Uncorked they were, accordingly, in a way to 
terrify the whole household, and especially the 
poor little sinner on whose head the boiling wa- 
ter fell, He stormed, he stamped, he did all 
but swear; indeed, I am by no means sure that 
there might not have been heard one or two 
small words of the sort that the recording an- 
gel loves to blot. In this case, however, the 
tear that followed was shed by Effie, and doubt- 
less only made the mark the blacker. But we 
must go back a little to see how all this mischief 
came about. 

Mr. Ralston had but two children, little Nan, 
and Effie the culprit, who, at seventeen, was in 
mind and body the image of her dead mother, 
and the very heart’s delight of her father. She 
was one of those girls who are a perpetual trial 
and mystery to the extremists of social reform ; 
one of the weak sisters who stand like so many 
stumbling-blocks in the path of progress, so care- 
fally and laboriously prepared. But the world 
has its use for the weak sisters, and—a fact which 
should teach the extremists to make their posi- 
tion irresistible by combining the two—often sets 
sweetness quite as high as strength. And Effie 
was very sweet—a loving, simple, trustful nature; 
a hearth-flower which would shed about a home 
a constant bloom and fragrance, and keep to the 
Jast much of its early freshness. The little ten- 
year-old Nan was of quite another type ; she had 
a touch of her father’s temper, together with a 
certain cool audacity which promised well for 
the futare. When grown she would find it easy 
enough to manage herself—and, for that matter, 
others too. Already even she began to take rath- 
er patronizing airs toward poor Effie, who had 
always leaned on somebody, and always would 
so lean as long as she lived. But such a soft 
and lovely vine was far from an irksome burden 
to the trunk that felt its clinging embrace. 

Naturally the daughters of the wealthy Mr. 
Ralston were expected at the proper time to do 
their part toward upholding and adorning that 
social structure of which they were a part—in 
other words, to ‘‘ come out” in society, like most 
girls of their standing. But Effie at seventeen 
was rather delicate, and her father thought it 
would be time enough a year or two later to 
launch her on the troubled waters. So, to her 
own great delight, she was allowed to stay at 
home in the quiet country place, happy with her 
books, her music, her rambles, ail contented 
with the society of her father, her sister, and— 
the mutic-teacher! And, having got so far, we 
must o'1ce More take a step backward. 

Miss. Wylde, the governess, hag been in the 
family from even before the death of Mrs. Ral- 
ston, nine years earlier. She was a very supe- 
rior lady, Miss Wylde; but she was not exempt 
from the common failings of humanity. One of 
these had assailed her in the previous October in 
the shape of a cold, which had taken its revenge 
for neglect by assuming proportions so alarming 
that the physician peremptorily ordered her a 
winter in a warm climate, Mr. Ralston was a 
generous man, and, moreover, regarded Miss 
Wylde as the treasure she undoubtedly was. 
When the edict went forth he took the arrange- 
ment on himself, and without loss of time sent 
off the governess in search of ber fountain of 
health. 

But with her departure came up an impor- 
tant question. Who was to replace her? No 
oue, insisted her papils ; and, to tell the truth, her 
own voice was not loud in opposition. Miss 
Wylde, as I have said, was a superior woman, 
and, as such, very properly aware of the fact. 
It was not so much with scorn as with a certain 
pitying disapprobation that she looked down 
from her height on the overwhelming majority 
of her sex who stood below. That one of these 
should thrust her unworthy self into a position so 
long and so perfectly filled—should come to neu- 
tralize, who could say ? perhaps even to undo, the 
careful work of years—that would surely be a 
crying shame. So she reasoned, and from such 
reasoning she spoke. She would come back 


with the early summer at latest: for so short a 
time it would hardly be worth while to bring 


| a stranger into the house. Thanks to her faith- 


ful efforts—and as she felt it her heart swelled 
with a mild exultation—Effie was quite capable 
not only of continuing her own studies, but of 
overseeing those of little Nan. 

So the question was settled, and with it Effie's 
whole future. Tall oaks are continually growing 
up from such small acorns. For a time all went 
well with Miss Wylde’s plan. Nan was an un- 
commonly bright child, and could learn readily 
enough when she chose. But then she did not 
always chooee. ‘The shoe generally pinches 
somewhere, and presently it became ee evi- 
dent where the pinch was here. In obedience 
to the modern musical principle of making bricks 
without straw, Nan, although not greatly gifted 
with melody, was made a daily sacrifice all the 
same to the piano Juggernaut, and for two mor- 
tal hours was metaphorically crushed beneath 
its weight. With Miss Wylde for high-priestess 
the ceremony really meant something, and the 
child did make progress, though sorely against 
her will. But with Effie in authority the whole 
thing was a farce. On one pretext or another 
the victim was perpetually crawling from under 
the chariot wheels. So it went on from bad to 
worse, till one day a chance, if such a thing there 
be, brought Emma Ritchie to witness one of 
these performances. Miss Ritchie was a musi- 
cian, and Miss Ritchie was authoritative; and 
here was matter to exercise both qualities. 

‘‘The child is too much for you—that’s the 
truth, Effie,” said she. ‘‘Of course nobody 
would dream of minding you. What she needs 
is a real teacher. I know just the one; I’ll ar- 
range itall for you, and you ll see Nan will make 
at least as much progress as with Miss Wylde 
—to say nothing of the benefit to your Italian.” 

There was no great love lost between Miss 
Wylde and Miss Ritchie, who was also, after her 
own sort, a superior woman. Of course she had 
it all her own way with Effie. And so Luigi 
Nardi came into Mr. Ralston’s house. 

Without a question Miss Ritchie was right. 
Nan certainly did make progress ; and so did her 
sister, though in a rather unlooked-for direction. 
Effie’s Italian was undoubtedly improved ; and it 
never occurred to her that one little heart was a 
high price to pay for a perfect accent. For, in- 
deed, the mischief was done before either sus- 
pected it. 

The Italian is a dangerous language. It is 
spoken music, and those soft Southern syllables 
lost none of their sweetness on the lips of Signor 
Nardi. What though not one word of love was 
spoken? to him who could read intonations 
the echoes of the old parlor could have told over 
and over again the tale which it was reserved for 
the youthful Nan to tell by-and-by. And this 
was how she came to tell it. 

When the delicious spring weather begins to 
open leaf and blossom one must be harder than 
stick or stone to resist the influence of the faint 
sunbeams and the soft airs that seem to blow, 
not from east or west, north or south, but straight 
outofheaven. Effie and her Italian were young ; 
they were in love; they were neither sticks nor 
stones. So they fell very easily into the habit 
of deserting the house for the garden as soon as 
Nan’s hour of sacrifice was over. There they 
would pace up and down the leafy paths, each 
morning greener than the day before, murmur- 
ing their sweet Italian words to the accompani- 
ment of light winds, and now and then perhaps 
a little flurry of rain from a thin cloud through 
which the sun was shining. Not love-making, 
indeed; no, but something far more danger- 
ous with all that subtile element which somehow 
escapes when love is deliberately made and put 
into words, 

It was a very pleasant place, that large, ram- 
bling old Ralston garden. With every thing 
that common gardens possess, it had, besides, odd 
nooks where one might hide away among rocks, 
and little curves, and jets of water, and dim, 
moist greenery, and make a tiny world for him- 
self. And over the high wall that separated 
garden and orchard fresh smells from apple and 
cherry and peach blossoms were continually fly- 
ing to coquet with the neighboring sweetness of 
the thick syringa hedges and the early lilies and 
hyacinths, and to wonder and whisper and play 
together about Adain and Eve wandering happi- 
ly around their Eden. 

Naturally there was a serpent in the Paradise, 
and, naturally again, it was the serpent that 
caused the gates to close on the unlucky pair. 


It was an adder that had been tempted ont of | 


some stony cleft to unroll his beautifal, wicked 
stripes and rings in the warm spring sun. He 
came curling straight across the path, and there 
stopped, with head uplifted, still and watchful. 
At that moment they were looking at each 
other. Eve saw nothing in all the world but the 
face above her; but Adam was of a goodly 
height, as an Adam should be, and as he bent 
his head and gazed down into the blue eyes 
raised, yet drooping, beneath his own, he saw the 
glitter of the coils lying at her very feet. In an 
instant he had caught her up ont of danger, and 
then, while she leaned yet a moment on him, 
bewildered and afraid, he forgot every thing that 
he had been forcing himself to remember, forgot 
every thing but that he loved ber and that she 
was in his arms. He kissed the little head fall- 
en on his shoulder, the soft rings of fluttering 
hair, the blue eyes that closed at the touch, the 
color that trembled into the white forehead. But 
when, somewhat recovering herself, she made a 
movement to escape, he released her instantly. 
They walked on together, but in silence, under 
a new heaven, over a newearth. To Effie every 
familiar feature of the garden path was strange: 
the buzzing of the wild bees on the syringa blos- 
soms rang Joud in her ears, and the long willow 
branches blowing toward her seemed to reach 
out hands and speak to her. As for Luigi, his 
f 


pulses were all quivering ; he could scarcely have 
spoken coherently. When they reached the gar- 
den gate he took her hand abruptly, raised it be- 
tween both his own to his lips, and went away 
without a word. 

Naturally they had been too much occupied 
with each other to remember any thing else, 
even the small companion who was wont to form 
a running accompaniment to their loitering. 
But that innocent had by no means forgotten 
them. She had desisted from her lady-bug hunt 
among the rose-bushes to watch with keen de- 
light the new and interesting drama enacting at 
alittle distance. Here, now, was something quite 
out of the common way. Often as she had been 
with them they had never done so before. In- 
stantly they assumed new interest in her eyes ; 
not & movement, not a look, escaped her, us she 
proved that very evening, when, benevolently 
seeking to make her father share her new enjoy- 
ment, she recounted with surprising accuracy the 
whole scene: how Signor Nardi had held Eftie 
like that (‘‘ that” being a print of the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Lovers” on the opposite wall); how Effie had 
cried a little and turned very red, but Signor 
Nardi had been as white as paper; how they 
must, after aH, have been angry with each other, 
for they did not speak one word afterward, not 
even when Signor Nardi went away ; how he had 
forgotten to raise his hat, but had held Effie’s 
hand up to his face. At which period, having 
a strong appreciation of dramatic points, she 
paused to note the effect. 

And whatever her tions, they must 
have been fully equaled. Mr. Ralston had hith- 
erto remained silent, at first through utter stupe- 
faction, then, by a mighty effort, from a desire 
to know the worst. But when that small voice 
ceased to speak his own took up the word after 
a fashion that beggars description. Poor Effie! 
poor little trembling culprit, dragged suddenly 
out of her sunshine to see the falling thander- 
bolt, that terrified her at the instant, and blasted 
all her hopes in the fature! 

Naturally the Italian lessons were not resumed. 
Effie's accent suffered, and so did her heart. 
The only gainer by the affair was Miss Nan, 
who rested from her labors, so far as the piano 
was concerned, and reveled in inglorious ease 
until the return of Miss Wylde. 

When that superior woman did come back the 
whole business was confided to her. Mr. Ral- 
ston would gladly have let it die out in silence if 
that might have been, but he was not wholly at 
ease concerning Effie. ‘There was a change in 
the girl. She did not fret nor sulk, but one 
could see how she pined. Her little heart was 
grieving, grieving day and night. The pathos 
of her quiet young face, the mute, unconscious 
appeal of her eyes, were so marly reproaches to 
the father, who was fain to call in some judg- 
ment to aid his own. 

Miss Wylde was strongly attached to the fam- 
ily and the family interests, with which she had 
come to identify her own. This unhappy epi- 
sode afflicted her sincerely, and even the reflec- 
tion that it was all the work of Emma Ritchie's 
officious folly could afford her no more than a 
passing gleam of comfort. At first she tried 
upon her pupil the mild, calm reasoning which 
had so often proved effective. But here Effie 
baffled her at the outset. She would rather not 
talk of it, she said: would Miss Wylde be s0 
kind as never to mention it again? She spoke 
very softly, very sweetly; bat somehow Miss 
Wylde was conquered at once, and knew that 
she was so. She felt that the child, whose plas- 
tic nature she had begn wont to control and con- 
vince, had disappeared forever, and in her place 
was a woman, with a woman’s power of silent 
suffering and silent resistance. She never at- 
tempted the argument again. She advised Mr. 
Ralston to show his daughter a little of the 
world; among the pleasures natural to her age 
she would most readily forget what probably 
only her youth and inexperience had glorified 
into a romance; a very slight comparison of 
men and things would show her in their true 
light this Italian music-teacher and the position 
he could offer her. Miss Wylde was an excel- 
lent generalizer ; bat when it came to particu- 
lars she sometimes failed, as generalizers have 
a way of doing. She had a most admirable 
knowledge of the abstract human heart, but of 
the mysterious springs of that girlish heart beat- 
ing beside her she knew absolutely less than 
nothing. 

So Effie went out into the world, according to 
order, to make her first trial of the round of 
pleasures which society has agreed to find amus- 
ing. Did they amuse her? She was very pa- 
tient, very gentle; she never, by word or by 
look, objected to the gayeties planned for her; 
and if she did not carry to them a smiling face, 
she did not carry a sad one either. She was 
not one to wear her heart upon her sleeve. 
These seemingly slight natures often astonish us 
with this power of quiet endurance. Whether 
the strength has all the while been latent, ready 
for the struggle, or whether to be so utterly ab- 
sorbed by a master passion is but another form 
of the same weakness, is a question for psychol- 
Ogists to decide. Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that there is scarcely any obstinacy like 
that of an ordinarily yielding nature of which 
some strong feeling has taken possession. 

Effie went, then, very obediently through the 
prescribed routine. But when the first truant 
airs from the soft south began to stir in sense 
and spirit a feeling of coming spring, she begged 
them to let her go back to the old country place— 
begged them so earnestly that they could not re- 
fuse her. And there in the stillness and solitude 
remembrance came back fully, mingled of the 
subtilest pleasure and pain. ‘There was not a 
sight, not a sound, not a breath of those spring 
days that was not linked with her lost happiness. 
She had seen him first in the early spring-time. 
Her lore had silently budded’ and grown and 
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unfolded with the growing leaf and blossom, to 
barst at last like them into a fullness of flower 
and sweetness that made of the dry old earth a 
new world of living beauty. Often now, waking 
in the early dawn, she heard. the soft, unequal 
patter of April showers, and at intervals a faint 
bird-twitter ; and memory was kind, and brought 
back the vanished days, and she lived an hour 
of exquisite delight. But with the uncertain 
twilight the dream faded too, so that when the 
clear morning beams drove away the shadows, 
and possibility changed into ity, she wonld 
bury her face in her pillow and weep burning, 
blinding tears, that seemed to pour out her life 
with them. 

Her real existence was in those twilight bours. 
The rest of the day was only a monotonous 
stretch without meaning or interest. She was 
very silly, very weak, no doubt ; [ do not defend 
her; I only tell her story—a story, perhape, not 
so very uncommon after all. It is easy to laugh 
at the power of love—over another. Mon have 
died and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love; yet so long as the earth stands, and men 
end women walk upon it, love will be the mak- 
ing or marring of some lives. Mock or deny 
human nature will be haman nature to the end 
of the chapter. 

They did not suspect it—she did not suspect 
it herself—but Effie Ralston was falling into a 
very dangerous state. She was losing not merel 
strength, but that vital grasp and instinct which 
is life iteelf. The world was quietly slipping 
from her, and she held out no hand to he 
self. ‘They did not guess this, I have said, but 
still Miss Wylde had a vague uneasiness on the 
child's account. She felt that all was not well 
with her—felt it so strongly that at last she was 
impelled to speak to Mr. Ralston. 

‘* By-the-way,” she began, with that exagger- 
ated carelessness which always defeats itself, 
‘‘if you see Doctor Denny, will you ask him to 
come out in the course of the week? I should 
like to have him see Effie.” 

Mr. Ralston, while waiting for his carriage, 
was amusing himself by tightening his umbrella 
strap. ‘What's the matter with Effie?” he said, 
without raising his eyes. 

‘‘ Well,” rejoined Miss Wylde, with a world 
of cautious meaning in that prolonged utterance, 
‘< Effie is not as strong as I could wish. The 
spring weather is coming on, and : 

‘*Humph! spring weather!” growled Mr. Ral- 
ston. ‘‘ The spring weather has come on seven- 
teen times before since she was born, and she 
was never the worse for it. Miss Wylde, I ask 
you what is the matter with Effie?’ and this 
time he looked full into her face. Miss Wylde, 
thus urged, spoke with a painful effort: 

‘¢Mr. Ralston, I don't wish to alarm yo but 
it is my duty to tell you I am afraid—I am 
afraid the child is going—as her mother went.” 

Mr. Ralston turned abruptly and walked the 
length af the piazza without a word. ‘I'll 
speak to the doctor,” he said, shortly, when he 
came back. Then, after a moment's pause, 
“Where is Effie ?” 

She was in the garden with Nan. Mr. Ralston 
fidgeted about a little, then went slowly in the 
direction Miss Wylde had pointed out. 

He found the two in a green corner by the 
orchard wall, Nan pursuing a hapless toad 
through a clump of syringa-bushes, and Effie 
curled up in a great garden chair, her chin rest- 
ing on her hands clasped over the back, her eyes 
lost in the blossom-cloud hovering overhead, and 
dropping at the faintest stir a little scented 
shower. She lay there so white, so utterly mo- 
tionless, that there went like a knife through the 
father’s heart the fear of that possible day when 
he should see those hands folded ready to be 
laid to rest forever. 

‘<Don't shake the bushes like that, child,” he 
said, rather sharply, to the nearly invisible Nan. 
‘¢ You scatter the dew all over your sister. Well, 
Effie,” turning with a softness that made itself 
apparent through the assumed indifference, and 
drawing the fleecy little shawl closer about her 
shoulders, ‘‘ what do you want in town to-day? 
I'm juet off.” 

‘‘Oh, papa!” eagerly put in Nan, coming to 
the light in an indescribable state of disorder, 
‘<7 want a horse with a big soldier on him, and 
a sword, and—and all like Jimmy Johnson has.” 

‘“‘T dare say you do. I'll pull Jimmy John- 
son’s ears like he never felt before for teachi 
you such expressions. But you have not sai 
what you want, Effie ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, I think, thank you, papa,” was the 
listless answer. 

‘“sWhy, what a lucky little woman !” he said, 
jestingly, wondering the while that he had never 
before noticed the heavy head, the pinched out- 
line, the unnaturally blue, transparent veins. 
** Perfectly contented. ; not a wish in the world! 
So you have got every thing you want, Effie?” 

e raised her eyes suddenly. There was no 
conscious reproach in them, perhaps hardly any 
conscious meaning; but not the less was their 
language as intelligible as words to her father. 
It was with some effort that he kept up the light 
tone. 

‘¢ Ag if there ever was a woman yet who didn’t 
find something to want! If you won't tell me, I 
shall have to guess it out for myself.” 

‘‘T'll tell you what she wants, papa,” said 
Nan, the ever-ready. ‘‘ A great big musie-box 
like Miss Bacon’s. She said so yesterday. And 
it plays ‘Hear me, Norma,’ and—”. 

*¢ She shall have the largest music-box in New 
York, to play every tune from ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
to ‘Old Hundred,’” emphatically declared Mr. 
Ralston, whose. ideas, it is to be feared, were 
somewhat misty concerning the music-box capac- 
ity. Then, with a parting injunction about the 
damp grass, he went away. 

But the fates were clearly against Mr. Ral- 
ston's getting to town early on this particular 
morning. He had barely reached the piazza when 
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® carriage dashed up the avenue, and a stoutish 
gentleman, bearded like a patriarch, got down. 

‘* Bless my soul! Doctor Dick!” exclaimed 
Mr. Ralston, after a moment’s incredulous stare. 
** You don’t mean it’s really you ?” 

**f look like a ghost, don’t 1?” said the other, 
as the two hands met in a hearty grip. ‘‘Stolen 
a march on you this time, hey?” 

It was Mr. Ralston's brother-in-law. Dr. Mil- 
ler. For many years he had lived a -oad, only 
occasionally visiting his friends at home. Now 
he had taken a fancy to drop dowa upon them 
quite unannounced, “‘ like thunder out of a clear 
sky,” as Mr. Ralston said. . 

‘© And where are the babies?” he asked, pres- 
ently. ‘‘ Effie’s a woman grown now, I sup- 
pose ?—her mother over again if she is like what 
she promised three years ago.” And his voice 
lost its hearty ring, for that only sister had all 
her life been his pet and darling. 

They went together to Effie. The doctor's 
manner seemed careless enough; he laughed, and 
even made Effie laugh a little; but the narrow 
scratiny, the adroit questioning, did not escape 
Mr. Ralston's awakened perception. He feared, 
yet was impatient, to speak to him alone. 

Neither mentioned just at first the subject 
nearest their hearts. Each waited for the other 
to prepare the way. 

** And what do you think of Effie?” said Mr. 
Ralston at last, carelessly. 

‘< What do I think of her?” repeated Dr. Mil- 
ler, drumming on the carriage arm, and frown- 
ing off on the green spring landscape. 

‘* She is very much like her mother,” pursued 
Mr. Ralston, uneasily. 

‘© Too much like her mother,” said the other, 
dryly. Then, ee : ‘* Don’t you see 
it, Ralston? The chi 
er went.” 

For the second time that day hé heard that 
terrible sentence pronounced. He shrank away 
from it as if from a blow. 

‘* Don't say that!” he pleaded, huskily. ‘‘She 
is very young; she has grown fast—”’ 

‘‘ But, good God! what a change in three 
years!" interrapted Dr. Miller, almost angrily. 
‘* Thin, pale, listless ; do girls of eighteen lock 
like that generally? No, no, no!” and he sank 
back with a heavy sigh. 

‘« Ralston,” he began again, suddenly, ‘‘ has 
Effie any trouble on her mind ?” 

Mr. Ralston fidgeted under the keen eves re- 
garding him. ‘‘ ‘Trouble? how do you mean? 
‘here—what’s the good? Yes, she has.’’ 

‘‘Ah! some sort of love disappointment, per- 
haps?” 

*‘ Precisely that.” 

i ‘And what was the difficulty ?” 

“Oh! it wasn’t the right sort of thing at all,” 
was the short answer. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘¢ Well, the man was an Italian—and a mu- 
sician—”’ 

‘* Well?” 

“< Well!” retorted Mr. Ralston, testily, feeling 
he was being driven to ground—‘‘ don’t I tell 
you he was an It—”’ 

‘¢ Oh, but that’s nonsense, of course,” said the 
doctor, with a cheerful directness. ‘‘ It covers 
altogether too much ground. - You might as rea- 
sonably say he is an American and a shoe-maker, 
and therefore a suitable match for Effie. Dante 
was an Italian, and Beethoven a musician, but 
yon’ve got the bust of one and the poems of 
t’other in your library.” 

Mr. Ralston was silent. The doctor went on: 
“The only question here is of the individual. 
What's wrong with the man himself?” 

‘sNothing that I know of,” admitted Mr. 
Ralston, reluctantly enough. 

‘+ Just tell me the whole story, will you ?” said 
Dr. Miller. 

‘¢ It appears to me he has behaved with a good 
deal of delicacy,” he said, finally, ‘‘if he were a 
dozen Italians and the rest of it rolled together. 
J understand your prejudices perfectly, even if I 
don’t share them; in an ordinary case perha 
I should not oppose them; but I know Effie’s 
temperament; it is her mother’s over again. 
She'll never get over such a disappointment ; 
- ghe’ll make no fuss about it, but just quietly pine 
herself to death. It’s of no use to fight against 
nature, take a doctor's word for it. Make the 
best of the matter; it is not so bad if the man is 
what you tell me. Effie is very young,” he con- 
Gnued, after a pause, ‘‘and | think as yet there 
is no seated disease. But you have no time to 
lose if you want to save her. As the Lord hears 
' me, Robert, I believe you hold your daughter's 
life or death in your hands.” 

He spoke with a solemnity which startled Mr. 
Ralston, who had good reason for trusting much 
in the physician’s jadgment. Long after Dr. 
Miller had left him, those words seemed to ring 
in his ears. Was he then really the arbiter of 
his child's fate? And should he doom himself 
to see her mother die again in her? He felt 
that he could not do it, that he would make any 
sacrifice to preserve her to him. ‘Then he re- 
membered that Dr. Miller had said there was 
no time to lose, and a fear sickened him lest it 
might be even now too late. 

The poor little daughter at home was think- 
ing in some degree the same thoughts. She did 
not suspect that she was slowly dying, but late- 
-ly, wearying more and more of the empty stir 
and noise about her, she had felt that it would 
be very sweet to slip somehow out of the confu- 
sion, to lie down somewhere in perfect rest. It 
was only the slipping of another anchor by which 
the boat held to land. 

I am afraid as she sat in the garden, almost 
as her father had left her that morning, the mu- 
sic-box he was to bring her had but little share 
in her languid musings. She had for a moment 
envied Miss Bacon, but that was because her 
music-box was just thén plaving a soft little 
Neapolitan air very frequent on Luigi Nardi's 
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piccolar” said the 


lips in that past time. Latterly he had had a 
way of greeting her with the fragment of which 
they were fondest, while he took her hand and 
looked into her eves; so it had become wholly 
associated with him and with hig coming, and 
she had thonght she would like to be able to 
cheat herself into an instant’s expectation of his 
presence. Otherwise the music-box was only a 
music-box to her—a thing of mere wood and 
workmanship. 

But at last a message came to rouse her from 
the reverie in which she had been hearing with- 
out noticing Nan‘s basy prattle. Her father 
had returned, bringing with him the promised 
masic-box. Would she come to the library to 
see it? Nan, at the first word, shot off to the 
house like an arrow; Effie followed slowly. 

But when she opened the library door she saw 
no music-box, no father nor sister—only Luigi 
Nardi standing before her, and looking at her 
with the same look in the soft dark eyes that 
she had seen there—was it really a year ago, 
that strange, exquisite last day, or she only 
dreamed the misery that lay between, and waked 
up now to take up her happiness where she laid 
it down then ? 

His voice drew her a little from her bewilder- 
ment, ‘‘I am given to you,” he said. ‘‘ Will 
you come and look at your property?” Lips 
and soft dark eyes smiled together and said, 
Come! and without a word she went to him. 

While they stood together there began a great 
fumbling and talking outside, enough to have 
allowed a dozen pairs of lovers to take up dis- 
creetly remote positions; then the door slowly 
opened, and Nan’s little dark carly pate was 
thrust in, followed by Mr. Ralston’s grizzled 
head. Effie ran to her father and bid her face 
on his shoulder silently. Only the tears spoke 
for her. As for him, he felt a sort of lamp in 
his throat that hindered his speaking just at first. 

‘*¥ don’t suppose you'll care about the other 
now,” he said, fivally, with a rueful abrupt- 
ness, ‘‘ but it’s in the parlor when you want to 
see it. I don’t know the rights of it, but—but 
I suppose Loojy here does.” Here the lump 
came back again harder than ever, but he swal- 
lowed it bravely, and held out his hand to the 
Italian. 

‘* His name isn’t Loojy, papa,” remonstrated 
Nan, patronizingly ; ‘‘it’s Luigi, Loo-ee-gee,” 
slowly enunciating the syllables for the benefit 
of her deladed parent. 

‘‘“And how do he know my name so well, 

talian, smiling down at her, 

‘‘T’ve heard Effie say it to herself sometimes 
when she eried,” answered the innocent, in a 
clear voice. 

The black eyes flashed a look round at the 
blushing face that was trying to shrink out of 
sight. ‘‘ Please God she shall cry no more!” 
he exclaimed, fervently. 

‘The low tone had a passion, and, better yet, 
an earnest tenderness, that struck home to the 
father’s heart, which, for the first time, went out 
warmly to the young man. ‘‘ Only make her 
happy—it is all I ask,” he said, brokenly, and 
once more stretched out his hand, this time with 
a cordial impulse. The two hands met in a 
grasp that meant a reconciliation and a pledge. 

- § And now for the music-box and ‘ Hail, Co- 
lumbia,’” he said, cheerfully, after a little. And 
to this day I doubt if one of the y, unless 
it might be Nan the superior, has clearly known 
if it were ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,” or ‘‘ Hear me, Nor- 
ma,” with which Effie’s music-box greeted them. 
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THE LADY CORRESPONDENTS 
AT WASHINGTON. 


F the follies of fashion have given us much to 
censure, they have done at least some good 
in the industries they have created and encour- 
aged. One of these industries, and by no means 
the smallest, is the newspaper correspondence on 
life in the social centres, conducted by women ; 
and chief among this correspondence is that 
from the national capital. As the gayeties there 
resume their sway at the same moment that 
litical life waxes warm, a troop of brilliant wom- 
en are at hand to serve as chroniclers of the fast 
and furious fan, and to set the scenes before us 





so vividly that in reading we seem to be a part 


of them. 
It would be difficult to award the palm to any 
one of these ladies in preference to the others; 
but, perhaps, in the scope of her reminiscences, 
if in nothing else, it could be claimed by Grace 
Greenwood, whose previous residence in Washing- 
ton, and long-standing friendships with people in 
power and people who have passed from power, 
give her some advantages that her contempora- 
ries do not possess. Thoroughly at home there 
~—her husband being established in one of the 


_ departments—on intimate terms with all the old 


clique of the National Era—charming people, 
whose refinement and accomplishments ornament 
one of those inner circles of Washington to which 
every stranger does not gain immediate admit- 
tance, once only holding their own through much 
tribulation, but now at the top of the wave— 
well acquainted, too, with most of the notables, 
and taking an active interest in affairs, she is 
able to make her letters in the New York Zimes 
exceedingly entertaining reading. Her style is 
rather dashing and reckless, and therefore, as 
may be supposed, always very bright and gay; 
she never spoils a joke for relation’s sake, as the 
saying is; she sees in a flash the ludicrous side 
of every subject, but is capable of mounting to 
great heights of serious eloquence and earnest- 
ness. She is a tall, dark-eyed, handsome wom- 
an, often to be seen, late in the day, in the Sen- 
ate gallery, where she seems to find enjoyment 
more to her mind than in the bedlam at the other 
end of the building, and always welcome every 


_ Another correspondent of some years’ stand:ng 


is Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a pretty woman, 


rosy and blue-eyed, and with a genial smile that 


wius friends wherever it isseen. Mrs. Ames has 
been the correspondent of the Independent for a 


long while, and very little either in politics or in| 
society escapes her vigilant eye. Her letters are ‘ 


never censorious ; where she can not speak kind- 
ly she prefers silence, and her good nature and 


freedom from jealousy are proverbial among. the | 


aspiring young letter-writers who visit the city, 
thinking to leap at once into epistolary fame, 
and finding the task a very different thing from 
the expectation. 

A third correspondent is Mrs. Briggs—Olivia 
of the Philadelphia Press. Washington is Mrs. 
Briggs’s home for a part of the vear, her hasband 
being one of the officials of Congress, and she 
consequently, in the matter of permanence and 
Jong acquaintance, has a decided and desirable 
foothold. Mrs. Briggs is a very energetic and 
enthusiastic correspondent, apparently thorough- 
ly happy in her profession; her letters are 
sprightly and appreciative, and, what is of more 
value yet, very ‘‘newsy,” and are constantly 
quoted from in the various newspapers of the 
country. Personally, Mrs. Briggs is pleasing, 
while her graceful manners and savoir faire are 
enviable possessions to those who have not moved 
in society so long as she has done. 

Another, of equal rank with any of the cor- 
respondents mentioned, is Miss Austine Snead— 
‘* Miss Grundy” of the World. This voung 
lady is a Kentuckian, who warmly espoused the 
Union side in the late war, and who deserves not 
only all the credit which that fact may bestow, 
but the additional credit of being one of the 
very few Southern women who consider work 
honorable. She wrote her first letters when very 
young; but their vivacity and true journalistic 

uality at once attracted attention, and procured 
or her an engagement on a paper which seems 
to be unable to dispense with her services, and 
which sells a large portion of its Sunday edition 
by reason of her contributions. Miss Snead’s 
duties have been more arduous than those of the 
other correspondents, often involving the neces- 
sity of driving from a ball with ber chaperon to 
telegraph its description before midnight; and 
besides recording the various phases of fashion 
as they pass, she has written long and interesting 
articles concerning the historical things of Wash- 
ington, and full of items gathered from those old 
residents who were a part of the early life of the 
republic. A very fine series of letters was writ- 


.tan by her at one time for the New York Even- 


ing Post, giving the story of all the houses sur- 
rounding Lafayette Square, and containing much 
of the minor romance of history. Miss Snead is 
still quite young, and with her fair skin and hazel 
eyes and tasteful dress, is as pretty and picturesque 
a sight herself as any in the gay scenes whose 
records she gives the world. 

There are other correspondents going and 
coming for short seasons. ‘The Herald last win- 
ter had quite an able social writer on its staff; 
Mrs. Calhoun, some winters since, wrote a few 
letters rich with keen characterization of the 
public men of the time, and which were then 
thought to be the most brilliant things of the 
kind that had been done; Shirley Dare now and 
then appears upon the scene; the charming and 
talented Miss Hutchinson, of the Zribune, goes 
on to report special matters in her own line; 
and this winter there are rumors that Nora Per- 
ry, whose articles in the Providence Journal have 
been greatly liked, may correspond from the 
capital ; while it is possible that the same may be 
dorie by the lady whose clear and complete re- 
ports to the Zytbune of the proceedings of the 
Radical and the Woman's Club, of Boston, un- 
der the signature of ‘*L. C. M.,” evince great 
and marked ability for the work in which Donn 
Piatt, Gath, Swinton, and so many others have 
won fame, and in which there are none whose ge- 
niality and thorough acquaintance with men and 
things exceed that of our own correspondent, 
‘* Raconteur.” 

Meantime, this winter, as in so many past win- 
ters, there will probably drift to Washington a 
score of unfortunate fous writers, who fancy 
that correspondence from the capital is some- 
thing as easily arranged as a private letter home, 
and who find themselves presently stranded in 
the city in a helpless condition, but who, if they 
had taken more knowledge and calculation into 
their counsels before setting out on their ill- 
starred errand, would have saved themselves 
some very uncomfortable experience. Perbaps 
it would spare them much disappointment if it 
were remembered that, in order to enter merely 
the official society of Washington, a round of 
calls is necessary, at houses one and two miles 
apart, that absorb a large part of every day; 
that personal attendance upon the routs and Te- 
ceptions to be described is also necessary, and, 
unless an escort is ‘‘ ready-made and provided” 
to walk home with in the small! hours of the 
night in all sorts of weather, carriages must be 
hired at panic prices; that in such frequent vis- 
iting the possession of an ample and luxurious 
wardrobe is necessary in order not to be as much 
known by a toilette as if one were labeled and 
ticketed; that invitations to private balls and 
parties—of which the newspapers desire more de- 
tailed accounts than of the public ones, as they 
are apt to be more elegant, and which are given 
by people usually unknown to the stranger—are 
only to be procured at the cost of painful. humil- 
iation or sycophaucy ; for it is quite the custom 
among the fortunate and wealthy ladies of fash- 
jon to slur and slight as much as may be those 
letter-writers whose rank is not weil assured 
enough to make the opposite course advisable. 
‘“‘You are welcome as an individual,” said a 
hostess to a guest last winter, ‘‘ but not as a cor- 
respondent.” It is not such successful corre- 
spondents as those whom.we have named, how- 
ever, who are liable to such treatment; if court 


is-not paid to them, as in many instances it is, a. 
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certain deference is accorded them, for their tact 
and talent have taught them how to give the 
public those details of the lives of its servants 
which it demands without infringing upon those 
details to which it has no right. 
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PLAYING-CARDS. 


FEN who sit down to a pleasant game at 
whist or piquet have any idea how many 
centuries these painted bits of card have fur- 
nished amusement to the human race. Far 
away into the times of unwritten history the 
Chinese, Hindus, and Arabs were making their 
different combinations of a warlike game, bear- 
ing many relations to its sister, chess. On thin 
slips of ivory, mother-of-pearl, or wood the de- 
vices were painted for the hands of Oriental des- 
pots; no less than eight armies and eight play- 
ers struggled for the victory, under the command 
of a king, a vizier, and an elephant. China 
seems to have been the home of their invention ; 
from thence they passed on to India about 1120, 
and were soon adopted by the Arabs. The Cru- 
saders in their turn learned the game of their 
foes; and from the number of decrees forbidding 
their use issued by the Church, we may believe 
that they were soon spread all over Europe. The 
first authentic mention that occurs of them is in 
a chronicle of Nicolas de Covelluzzo, a native 
of Viterbo, which says: ‘‘In 1379 the game of 
cards was introduced at Viterbo, from the land 
of Hi Saracens, and which is called by them 
nai read 

Nor can we suppose, with some learned crit- 
ics, that cards were but the amusement of chil- 
dren. St. Bernard of Sienna and St. Antony of 
Florence would scarcely have used such etrong 
language against their use had it been so. On 
the Sth of May, 1428, the former, standing on 
the steps of the Church of St. Petronius, spoke 
to an immense crowd assembled round him, 
poured forth his fulminations against games of 
chance, and exercised so much power over his 
audience that every one ran to fetch his cards, 
dice, and chess, and having brought them to this 
public place, burned them with his own hand, in 
the presence of the chief of the eee This 
terrible awto-da-fe brought a card-maker, who 
was ruined by St. Bernard’s sermon, to the holy 
man, saying, with tears, ‘‘ Father, 1 am a man-. 
ufacturer of cards; I have no other trade by 
which I can live; by hindering me from doing 
my work you condemn me to die of hunger.” 
‘“*If you know how to paint,” was the reply, 
‘* copy this image.” And he showed him a sun 
surrounded by rays of glory, in the centre of 
which was the monogram of Christ—I.H.S. 
The card-maker followed his advice, and soon 
enriched himself by this painting, which St. Ber- 
nard adopted for his symbol. 

The first printed cards probably came from 
Germany. A pack of. these are still in existence, 
engraved with the burin, which are supposed to 
be the work of Finiguerra or Mantegna, and at 
any rate belong to this period of Italian art: 
The design is at once simple and good in out- 
line, the engraving fine and harmonious; they 
are divided into five series, each of ten cards, 
and bear the names of the muses, the sciences, 
the heavenly bodies, and the virtues. The so- 
called cards of Charles VI. of France, which 
are now in the Bibliothéque du Roi, in Paris, 
are probably the most ancient of any that are 
preserved in the various public collections of 
Europe. There are but seventeen, painted with 
all the delicacy of the miniatures in the illu- . 
minated manuscripts of the period on a gold 
ground, and surrounded by a silver border, in 
which is a ribbon rolled spirally round, done in 
points. There is the emperor in silver armor, 
a diadem of fleurs-de-lis on his head, and hold- 
ing a globe and a sceptre; the pope with his 
triple crown, the Gospels and keys of St. Peter 
in his hands, and seated between two cardi- 
nals; the crescent moon rises above two as- 
trologers in long furred robes, who are meas- 
uring the conjunctions of the planets with com- 
passes; the fool wearing a cap with asses’ ears, 
and a deep-poiuted ruff round his neck, while 
four children are throwing stones at him; 
Death, mounted on a white horse, is throwing 
down kings, popes, and bishops; the House of 
God seems half devoured by flames; and finally, 
the last judgment shows us the dead rising from 
their tombs to the sound of trumpets. 

As time passed on the figures on the cards 
changed with the costume of the time, accord- 
ing to the caprices of the court or the imagina- 
tion of the maker. The pointed beard, heavy 
collar, and plumed hat appeared as the dress of 
the kings; the hair turned back and crimped, 
the lace collar, and the farthingale as that of 
the queens. 

As regards England, though it received the 
game from a very early period through the trade 
it carried on with the Hanseatic and Dutch 
towns, yet it does not appear that any cards 
were manufactured there before the end of the 
sixteenth century, since, under the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the government reserved to itself the mo- 
nopoly of playing-cards imported from abroad. 
The oldest which are known, and which closely 
approach the early Italian packs, were discov- 
ered by Dr. Stukely in the bisding of a book. 
They mark a very early period, when the arts 
of drawing, engraving, and printing were in 
their infancy. Spain received from the Arabs 
and the Moors the Eastern game of naib long 
before cards were made at Viterbo; but when 
the latter were introduced they excited the ut- 
most enthusiasm in the country, and a passion 
for the play became general ; so much so that when 
the companions of Christopher Columbus, after 
their discovery of America, formed the first estab- 
lishment in the island of San Domingo, they 
found nothing better to do than at once to man- 
ufacture cards from the leaves of trees. 
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this pass the needle through the 
pasteboard. Through the steel bead 
in the middle of each rosette slide 
two rings, which are slipped into 
each other; fasten on one of these 
rings, as shown by the illustration, 
a piece of coarse cord 
twenty-four inches 
long, which is worked 
lengthwise with gray 
saddler’s silk in ribbed 
crochet stitch = (a 
straight crocheted 
strip, the lengthwise 
sides of which are sew- 
ed together over a thick 
strand of cotton). Instead 
of the rosette shown by Fig. 
8, that shown by Fig. 4 may also be 
worked; this consists of small cut 
and large round steel beads, and of 
twisted silk cord. Furnish the in- 
side of the box with lining. The lid, 
two inches and a half high, which 
must be somewhat larger than the 
box, is made in a similar manner, 
but the edge of the lid is cut out 
in the middle of both lengthwise 
sides as shown by the illustration. 
A cushion of wadding is set on the 
lid in order to give it an arched 
shape; the pieces of silk for the cov- 
er are ornamented as shown by the 


Ball and Evening Head- 
Dress of Blue Flowers and 
Ribbon, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turis head-dress consists of light 
blue asters and maroon ivy-leaves, 
which are arranged in the form of 
a diadem on a double 
foundation of black 
stiff lace cut from Fig. 
64, Supplement. This 
foundation is furnish- 
ed with covered wire 
on the outer edge and 
along the © straight 
lines; the back edge 
of the foundation is bent up to form a 
revers. On the right side a long, hang- 
ing spray of asters and leaves is fast- 
ened to the diadem (see illustration, 
Fig. 1). On the revers at the back are 
several loops, and two ends twenty-four 
inches long of light blue gros grain rib- 
bon two inches and three-quarters wide, 
as shown by Fig. 2. 


Bow of Embroidered Tulle and 
Velvet Ribbon. 


Tus bow consists of a four-cornered 
piece of tulle, which is ornamented with 
embroidery of point lace braid and lace 
stitch ; this part, however, may be made 
instead of figured tulle and lace. Fig. 



















































For pattern see 


65, Supplement, gives one-half of the Poe Oe eet Supplement, illustration in the designs given on 
pattern; pleat this piece, bringing X  *® Soak eae No. XXVL, Figs. 38 and 39, Supplement, in point 


. . T os 1 - ms , . 
= = ry! on @ aes ae See the Vatver RrBpon. @ wig. & Russe and half-polka stitch embroid- 
of short loops and ends, along: the ery. .In completing the design, of 
straight line, turn down the projecting corner of which omatalt duly te ae on Fig. 38, Sup- 
tulle along the dotted line, and. fasten it on the plement, the point marked a must come on 
bow. ~ On the under side of the tulle fasten loops the point marked }, and the point marked } 
and ends of black velvet ribbon an inch and three- must come on the point marked a. 
quarters wide, as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Cloth Rug. 


See illustration on page 4. 
Mfr THE middle part of this rug is of dark brown 
ee plush; the edge consists of three rows 
Cee of leaves of brown cloth in three shades, 
which are arranged on a foundation of 


Laundry Book, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on pages S4 and 85. 


Tus book is made of pasteboard, covered 
on the outside with gray sail-cloth, 
which is ornamented in chain stitch 
embroidery with brown silk, and 
covered on the inside with brown 


Fig. 1.—Ba.t anp Evenine linen as shown by the illustration. But- silk. ‘Tablets of thick paper are Fig. 2.—Baur anp Eventne 
Heap-Dress or Biur Frowers  ton-hole stitch all the leaves on the outer fastened inside of the cover of the Herap-Dress or Biur FLOWERS 
AND Rippon. edge with light brown worsted, and work book; on each of these tablets paste a . AND Ripeoy. . 
For pattern sec Supplement, No. XXV., _ the veins with similar worsted in her- strip of black slate-paper, on which For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV 
act ring-bone stitch. Fig. 34, Supplement, the figures are to be written; a slate- Viet; 2 


| gives the pattern for one of 
the larger outer leaves of the edge; the leaves of the two inner 
rows are cut from the same pattern, but smaller. 


pencil completes the ar- 
rangement.” <A silica tablet may be used instead. To make 
‘ ' the book cut, first, for the halves of the cover two pieces of 
: , : ’ toy hy Oe aa a LO P me asteboard hine inches long and four inches and a half wide; 
Embroidered Glove-Box, Figs. 1--4, : Sepeletel OO IY ET IN TAA STAG ao for the outer covering cut of sail-cloth one piece whole for 
See illustrations on page 64. “a LTD Pray wD 2 +h 4) os zs both halves, leaving half an inch extra material for the back 

_ Tuts glove-box, consisting of two parts, is made of thick . le | 3 7: ‘ of the book. On this piece work the embroidery for the upper 
pasteboard, covered with gray silk, ornamented in point Russe 2% eens . SP Fat ‘eS S2y) half of. the cover in the design given by Fig. 85, Supplement. - 
embroidery with steel gray silk, and lined with gray satin. Fine fied a a, ' | 4 See 8 For the covering on the inside cut a piece of silk of the same 
gray silk cord edges the lid of the box, and coarse gray silk cords size, and on the middle of it (the back of the book) fasten the ) 
with tassels serve for closing; the latter cords are fastened in tablets made of a double layer of thick paper by means of sev-, 
rosettes of large round steel beads and steel pivots by means of a eral long stitches. Join the embroidered piece with the silk | 
slide ring. To make the box cut, first, for the under part a strip lining over the card-board interlining, and sew on the band for 
of bapebeaee ten we one ive dpe long and ye ate the slate-pencil and: the silk cord as shown by the illustration. 
and a quarter wide for the bottom, and a piece two inches an : s Aa : 
a half wide for the sides; the latter piece should be half’an inch Port-Folio with Application Embroidery. 
longer than the circumference of the bottom, ‘To form the four See illustration on page 85. 

Tuts port-folio is made of sail-cloth, and is ornamented with 
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For pattern and descrip- _. 
tion see PapPieent, : i livathiel 
No. XXVI “9 Figs. 66 4 rE net 

and 67, mG ‘ i} j } 
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through half its 
thickness ;"cut the 
first of these slits 
half an inch, from 
one crosswise edge, 
and the remaining 
slits at the points 
which come on the 
corners of the ‘bot- 
tom. Paste the 
ends of the strip on 
each other half an 
inch wide, in doing 
which the slits must 
be turned outward. 
Cover the bottom 
and sides first on 
both sides with net, 
and then with gray 
silk on the outside 
only; join:the bot- 
tom with the sides, 
and in the middle 
of ‘each of the two 
longer side pieces 
fasten the rosette 
of steel pivots and 
round steel beads 
which is shown in 
full size by Fig. 8, Fig. 2.—EmproiperED Vetvet PALETOT,—FRONT. 


ears 


Fig. 1.—EMBRoIDERED VELVET PALETOT.—Bacx. 
at TT i i y r ; ,~ ° M4 . . - , =. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 16-19, page 85; in doing For pattern and description see Supplement, No. Y.,Figs. 16-19 
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application figures and a binding a quarter of an inch wide of maroon kid; on 
the middle of the port-folio is an initial letter of maroon kid. Each half of the 
cover is furnished with a pocket on the inside. ‘The blotting-paper inside of 
the port-folio is set in a lid of maroon moiré antique lined with white glazed 
paper. ‘To make the port-folio cut of sail-cloth one piece twenty-seven inches 
long and ten inches wide, and on the crosswise edges of this strip cut out a flat 
iece ; this part is afterward laid in a fold, at a distance of six inches and a 
lf from each crosswise edge, in order to form the pockets. Work the em- 
broidery for the upper half of the cover on the sail-cloth in the design given 
on Fig. 37, Supplement, and as shown by the illustration; the application 
figures are edged in half-polka. stitch with maroon silk, and are ornamented 
besides with fine gold cord and ) 
black silk. The initial is work- 
ed to correspond with the re- 
mainder of the embroidery. 
Furnish the embroidered part “ eae 
with an interlining of thick pa~ og 
per, and with alining of maroon ys. 
moiré, The leather binding is | 9. 
fastened first on both crosswise \ Bn 
edges, and then, after folding (| 
down the pocket pieces, on the \_ 
free outer edges of the port- 
folio. Finally, 
fasten the blot- 
ting - paper into 
the port-folio by 
means of nar- 
row silk rib- 
bons. The mon- 
ogram or initials 
of the owner may 
be embroidered 
on the covers. 
















LINEN COLLAR WITH 
CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. XI., 
Fig. 30. oes 


Fig, 2.—Corr ror Linen 
Ks ‘\ AND Lace CoLvar. 


For pattern and de- 
‘. seription see Supple- 
in ment, No. VIIL., 

i Fig. 27. 












Fig. 1.—Linen, INsER- 
TION, AND Lace COLLAR. 
For pattern and de- . 


scription see Supplement, e 
No. XXIX., Figs. 70 and 71. © A 


Fig.. 2.—SLEEVE 
FOR COLLAR WITH 
Swiss Mosiin RvFrves. 
For pattern and description 
¥iL., 


see Supplement, No. 
oe Fig. 25. 


Tapestry Border for 
Key-Bags, Napkin- 
Rings, etc. ~ 

See Dlustration on page 54. 

Tus border is worked on 
canvas with zephyr or tap- 
estry worsted, silk, or beads, 
and forms a pretty border 
for fancy articles. 





NOVEL NAMES. 


HERE is no quotation 
for which we feel so de- 
cided a repulsion as that 
well-hacked quotation, that 


blunt, bent, jagged old saw, INSERTION AND Lace CoLar. : 
which works laboriously— For pattern and description see coe : 
‘“What’sinaname?” Your. No. XXVIIL, Figs 68 and 69. 


‘* Foolometer” when busy ; 


with the rude carpentry he calls conversation, delights to rasp and flourish with - 


this instrument. How many a snug, bald-headed, shining-faced bore has served 
up this quotation ‘‘all hot,” as though it were a rare, even a new dish, ‘‘ What's 
in a name?” to be surely followed by a complacent smile or laugh. 

_ And nobody really agrees with the divine William on this point. The gentle- 
man who archanced. Bugg for ‘‘ Norfolk Howard” |did not go with the bard; and 
we have all rather a weakness for a fair-sounding title. But there are two classes 

: who differ ‘‘the whole sky” 
from the bard (or swan), and 
would intrude into that deli- 
cious garden scene with a se- 






Waite CasHMERE Floop. — . ; 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIII., Figs. 60-63. 


Fig. 1.—Cot- 
LAR WITH SWIss 
Mous.uin RUFFLES. 


For pattern and description 
jon Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 22-24. 
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Ficuvu-CoL_LaR WITH JABOT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 20 and 21. 
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VIOLET FLANNEL Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Low-NECKED Swiss Musrix Biovse-WalIstT. — 
For pattern and descri 
: No, XX.; 
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rious protest. The answer of the public and the publishers to the question 
and fullowing explanation, ‘‘ What's in a name? the rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” would be, bluntly, that *‘the nume was every thing ;” 
that all young ladies fling down contemptuously on the counter the work 
that the publisher's clerk offers if it be furnished with a disagreeable title. 
In this case, though the rose may smell as sweet, no one will take the trouble 
to smell it. , 

It is difficult to analyze this feeling. Though we may be pleasant on the 
novel-reading young ladies, the impression affects even the sage and whiskered 
pundit. ‘he truth is, we confide, and always will confide, in human nature. 
We assume that the story and its title will faithfully reflect each other. They 
rarely do, however, for, as a 
rule, when the last chapter is 
‘* knocked off,” the author de- 
vises half a dozen good titles, one 
of which is chosen after experi- 
ment and debate, chiefly in the 
test of its effect on the publisher, 
possibly a plain man, who says, 
‘*T like that,” or, ‘‘I don’t like 
that at all.” The more flash 
and sensational, the better the ef- 
fect. Sometimes, in the case of 
a serial story, 
the name has 
to be selected 
“fat the other 
end” before the 
story has fair- 
ly started ; but 
here again it 
has little rela- 
tion to the sub- 
ject-matter, as 
the title is se- 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror Liven, lected before 
INSERTION, AND Lacy 
COLLAR. { 

For pattern and de- b aees 
scription see Sunple- Ses 


ment, No, X “ = 
Fig. 72. Fx 
















See tT 
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Fig. 1.—CoLLAR WITH 
BUCKLE. 


For pattern and description see 
pplement, No. I, 
Figs. 53-56 



















Fig. 1.—Lixen anp Lace 
Couvar. 


For pa ae de- 
scription see Su 
Ee VILL, 
. 26. 









Fig. 2.—SLEEVE FOR 
CoLLAR WITH BUCKLE. 
attern and description see 


upplement, No. Ese 
igs. 57 and 58, 


the story has been written. 
The philosophy of novel- 
writing might fairly engage 
the speculation of a mind 
like that of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and with this philoso- 
phy the theory of names is 
not indistinctly connected. 
The list of writers is now 
swelled to hundreds, and 
why the most feeble-minded 
of either sex thinks he or she 
can sit down and tell a story, 
and secure an audience to 
listen, seems incomprehensi- 
ble. - The evil, however, will 
soon cure itself, for where all 
are story-tellers, the difficul- 










: Swiss MUSLIN, INSERTION, AND LACE ty will be to find those who 
= Ficuu-Co.var. will listen. In the competi- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, tion for an audience titles 
No. X., Fig. 29. Nee are at a premium, and the 


; ingenious variety of nomen- 
clature, as Doctor Johnson might phrase ‘it, more than compensates for other 
deficiencies. == oa a a 

Among novel-writers the simple Christian name is by far the most popular. 


_ The lady writers are speciully partial to it. Female names are particularly in 


favor. Thus we have Hannah, Edith, Polly, Hetty, Patty, Fanny, Daisy 
Nichol, Dorothy Fox, Estelle Russell, Esther West, Anne Furness, 
Bessy Raine, Janje, and a host more. Men are also in favor. Arthur, 
John, Hugh, Claude, with Harry Disney and Gerald Hastings. The 
places, too, where these ladies and gentlemen reside and carry on a part 
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Rep CasHMERE Houp. 
ae se" For pattern ahd description see Supplement, No. XXII, Fig. 59. 
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of their operations is also fonud useful, and thus 
we are introduced to Drayton Hall, Durnton 
Abbey, Earl’s Dene, Dene Hollow, Ashcliffe 
Hall, Ferneyhurt Court, and other ancestral 
residences. “The House of Percival and the 
Honse of Elmore have more a traditional inter- 
est, while the Home in ‘Town has rather a met- 
ropolitan flavor. Many explanatory titles are 
naturally found: the Canon's Daughters, the 
Agent of Broomwarren, the Carylls, the Heir 
Expectant, the Heiress in her Minority, the Rec- 
tor’s Daughter, Doctor Jacob, and many more. 
This is a simple, straightforward way of going to 
work, and a number of quiet, easy-going readers 
rather relish such titles, as being significant ot 
something like what some neighboring gossip 
would come in and retail. The adventures of 
Mary and Hannah promise something decorous, 
moral, and agreeable. Fairly to be included in 
this inviting class are those titles which ring their 
changes on somebody's wife, as Edward's Wife, 
Percy’s Wife, James Gordon’s Wife, which by 
anticipation give a picture of calm connubial 
bliss. These gentlemen are certain to turn out 
bookish, poetical men, worshiped by their Jadies, 
but misunderstood, perbaps, and suffering in con- 
sequence. We can almost see James Gordon 
and Percy and Edward, one of whom at least 
must be a clergyman, preaching in a rich, full 
voice. There is the Doctor's Wife to keep the 
other ladies company. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mres Amanva.— White or pale-tinted grenadine will 
make a pretty dress for a Christmas party.—Harriet 
and Henrietta are considered the feminine of Henry, 
and Henry aignifies uncertain.—Tinted paper is much 
used for writing notes, though white is by no means 
abandoned. 

Eoorgerean.—Tiny bouquets in the button-hole are 
worn by gentlemen at parties and weddings. The 
gentlemen of the family giving the entertainment do 
wear gloves at full drese affairs. 

C. C.—A band of the tips of peacock’s feathers is 
put straight around black velvet hats; an erect aigrette 
of them is on the left side of bonnets. 

Nuna.—Instead of being improper, it is the estab- 
lished custom, for ladies to send cards announcing that 
they will receive calla on New-Year’s Day. 

E. A. C.—We believe the polonaise will continue in 
fashion. Your suggestions about making and trim- 
ming the merino are good. 

Sevxnty-six.—We do not advise you to get an imi- 
tation camel’s-hair shawl. <A good broché, or the Ot- 
toman repped in stripes, would be better. 

HE. E. E.—Make your pretty garnet poplin with a 
demi-train and basque. Put a wide flounce on all but 
the front widths, and let it extend up the second side 
seam to the waist. Trim with velvet of the same 
shade and fringe. 

Litriz Roox.—You can easily transfer the Supple- 
ment patterns by means of a copying-wheel—sold at 
this office for 25 cents. Braiding and embroidery are 
equally fashionable. Your cashmere is a very poor 
quality. The scallops, if made in long Gothic shape, 
might answer, but fringe is the most atylish trim- 
ming for a mantle. 

Mra. L. M. R.—We have declined again and again to 
make purchases for our readers. 

Baoxwoops Krrt.—R. 8. V. P. on invitations stand 
for French words which, translated, mean Reply if you 
please, and intimate that an answer is requested, ac- 
cepting or declining the invitation.—Read reply above 
to “KE. A.C.” 

Annis.—Make your wrapper by Watteau Wrapper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 1V. That pa- 
per will give you all the details. 

Wanrra.—We can not give you a recipe for removing 
warts. Our advice is, let them alone, as they will 
probably disappear after a time, and the severe remo- 
dies you are using may do you harm. ’ 

Hovsexerrse.—Put simple white fluted muslin, or 


else Nottingham lace, or guipure with email figures, 


inside the glaas of your vestibule door. 

Haxwau.—Astrakhan is the name given to the curly 
furs now worn. The low-priced Astrakhan sacques 
are often made of improperly dreased fur, the leather 
of which is made tender by acids used in dyeing them. 
When these are made up in sacques, it is imposalble to 
distinguish them from good skins, hence the only safe 
way is to purchase from a reliable furrier, who sees the 
sking before they are put into the garment, 

Mary Gupert.—The Watteau mantle will answer 
for alpaca, and, indeed, any wool material of which 
suits are made. 

E. R. D. anv E. M. F.—Issue the usual invitations 
to your phantom party, adding in the left-hand corner 
of the card En costume fant0me. Wear evening dress 
as for any other party. Ladies then envelope them- 
selves in white gauzes, covering the head also, and 
gentlemen wear robes of muslin that cover them from 
head to foot. Pale, ghostly-looking masks are worn, 
and removed with the costume at supper. 

ONE IN 4 QUANDARY.—We can't tell you any way of 
igsning party invitations that will dictate to certain 
gentlemen to bring certain ladies. You will have to 
write their notes separately making the request. 

Maxre@rry.—Instead of buying back numbers of the 
Bazar to get the story of “‘ Hannah,” you had better 
buy itin book form. Harper & Brothers have it for 
sale for 50.cents, and will publish the “ Lovels of 
Arden” in the same form when the story is completed. 

Feirnv.—Trim your suit of plum blue satine with 
wide kilt pleating on the lower akirt, a bias band and 
fringe on the upper skirt and basque. Blue or rose 
tles can be worn with it. If your scarf is a wool 
broché or an India cashmere, you can wear it outside 
your cloak instead of fur in warm winter days. It is 
simply courteous to rise when being introduced to one 
who is standing. 

Epna.—Have your brown silk made with a rather 
long walking skirt, apron-front over-skirt, and basque. 
Trim with kilt pleating and fringe. Wear a standing 
fluting of Valenciennes lace, with a long Valenciennes 
bow in front. Make your black silk similarly, or by 
Marguerite polonaise pattern. Use passementerie and 
lace, or fringe, or ruffles of the material, for trimming. 

Hoverwrre.—Pariors are not kept dark, as they were 
formerly. In Fifth Avenue houses the drawing-room 
windows are thrown open, and the lace curtains drawn 
back to let in the sunshine. Window gardening has 
brought this about, for the exotics in jardiniéres now 
seen in parlors require the sun. 

De.ut.—Soutache is the name of the silk braid used 
for braiding suits. It is impossible for us to give you 
the number of yards yon will require. 


‘retails at wholesale prices. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


L. E. D.—We do not make purchases for our read- 
ers.—A tarlatan dress will cost from $50 to $125. Any 
of the large furnishing houses quoted in our New York 
Fashions will send it to you. We do not reply by 
mail. 

Mzs. G. D. W.—We shall take pleasure in answering 
your questions. 

Haxzere.—Seal-skin caps are not worn on full dress 
occasions, but for shopping, promenading, skating, 
etc. Yes, many street dresses are worn long enough 
to touch the ground, but the Bazar recommends that 
they be made to escape it. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 4, Vol. V., for hints about hair-dressing. 
The coiffure is worn half high and rather small. 


eS 
Brack Tureap Lace and CrapPes renewed. 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S. C. WaRREN, 
108 West 22d St., N.Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com. ] 


EE —————_—= 


DR. LOUIS A. SAYRE, 


One of the most eminent physicians in the oe of New 
York, has carefully ed the analysis e by the 
Boarp or Hearts of Geo. W. Laird'’s “ Bloom of 
Youth,” and pronounced it entirely free from any ma- 
terial injurious to health, for beautifying the skin and 
removing all blemishea. It is the best preparation in 
the worl 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—(Com.] 


enn mond 
A PRIVATE revenue stamp three inches long, 
with a likeness of Mr. Ha.u in the centre, is 
placed over the cork of each genuine bottle of 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Take 
no other. —[ Com. ] 








Try "s Yeast Powder. You will soon find it 
not only the best, but also the cheapest Baking Pow- 
der. Put up full, net weight.—(Com.) 


Es 


Burxerrs Coooarmr is the best hair-dreasing. — 
(Com. ] : 





Corrina Wuezr..—By the means of the newly-in- 


veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of a)] sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For erle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘The only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Dincolorations from the 

Prepared onl Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatol! 
49 Bond 8t., New York. Sold by Druggists every eee 


$21 00 for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $8 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$8 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, “Wide Awake” an 
‘“‘ Fast Asleep,” mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Ragra of Wasumeton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $6 25 by 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
889 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
oe Either of HARPER'S with all he stores for 


H Al R — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
$8 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $o 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only tnporte who 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. <« 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.0O.D.. 
by ab or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered r or money order. rrespondence answered, 


DOUBLE ‘xen te tus sewing 

Next to the Se Machin 

the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB required 

fn their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 

Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 

Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 














MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the hind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
4 -eived from all parts of the United 
™ States. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvass from house to house. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn, 
Arxo_tp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


Fro TREES! Gerd" PLANTS! Powe SEEDS! 
Apple and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4; 4 to 6 ft., $5 GO 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 er Bartlett, &c.,8 to 4 tt, doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, reac oes’ bu, 12 00 
Potatoes, White Peach Blow, Ear y ba, 3 00 
Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $3; Elm, 200 
Tlastrated Catalogue, 100 ages & New Price-List, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIY. Bloomington, Mlinols. 
~~ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—% Broadway, N.Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MrLovezons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OABH, DURING THIS 


Monta, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








and PUREST OIL KN 
For sale every where. Dealers, 





COLGATE & 00S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 


Jume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


LOAK AND DRESS WAREROOMS.— 
Miss E. Dunne‘s Cloak and Drees Wareroomas, 155 
Pierrepont St. (formerly Fulton St.), Brooklyn. ed- 
ding useeaux, Ball and Evening Dresses, Riding 
Habits, and Walking Suits made in the moet fashion- 
able style, at the shortest notice. The same attention 
as usual given to the Cloak Department. Ladies fur- 
nishing their Matrria.s can have their Garments made 
in the latest Parisian style. Mise E. D 





185 Pierrepont St., near Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 






RM & 


FRUITS. 


Our Descripuve and Illustrated Catalogue of Small 
Fruits, with Price-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 
and will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 


HLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 
Planta, Shrubs, Ev &c.,containing descriptions 
of all the new, rare, and beantiful Flowers [n cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeda, with directions for cultivation, being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 
Le will be mailed on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers. 
To others, the Three for 15 centa. 

t Our stock of Small Fruits; Flowers, 
and Seeds is the best we have ever ha 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers than ever before. 


R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 Smrrurir cp Sr. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WOMAN'S WORTH 
Worthlessness: 


The Complement to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.’ 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 5O. 


Gail Hamilton has made a book on ‘* Woman's 
Worth and Worthliessness." We wish that every body 
would read it. A woman writes about woman, and 
writes sensibly.—N. Y. Observer. 

Gail Hamilton exhibits « singular intellectual versa- 
tility, ny bounding from an exuberant and almust 
rollicking play of humor to the most serious and im- 

ressive apres Her gayety at times is as frisky and 

oll as that of the harlequin of the comic drama, 
while in the graver, but perhaps not really more 
earnest passages of the work, her language often rises 
to a calm eloquence in which reason is too predominant 
for the display of passion. * °* It is pervaded by a noble 
intention, an unclouded insight into the purposes of 
life, and often a generous and tender sympathy. Her 
table is profueely spread with high-spiced Fagoute, and 
wines too sparkling and fruity for lovers of the crystal 
spring, but it is by no means wanting in wholesome 
bread and meat to farnish a ape taste with a pure 
and uutritious repast.—N. Y. Trivune. 





Puniisuep sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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te” Harper & BroruEns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. ' 
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ELGIN | 
WATCHES. 


‘“‘It is generally known that American Watches are, 
all things considered, the best tn the world; but the 
public may not be aware that the beet of these, such as 
are y adapted to the use of railway men, trav- 
elera, and those to whom absolutely; acourate time is a 
matter of necessity, are made at Kigin, 1ll."—Forney's 
Weekly Prese, Philadelphia. : 

The Iustrated Almanac for 1873, printed with 
original pictures, and in a superior manner, by the Al- 
dine Press, of New York, is now ready for distribution. 

Jewelers throughout the country are supplied with 
them, for gratuitous circulation; or copies will be sent 
free to any address upon application to 


NATIONAL (Bigin) WATCH CoO., 
West Washington St., Chicago, IIl., or 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HL TSO 


The Simplest, vneepe’ and Best in use! Has but one 
needlet A Child can Run it! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to LEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


37 ‘A MON TH —Horsee and outfit furnished. 
$ Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
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Denslow & Bush’s “Safety” 0i 


WILL NOT EXPLODE «en if a lighted lamp be 
addresa DENSLOW & BUSHY, 180 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 845, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 61 9, Water St., Chicago, 


Fire Test over 150°. Used in 100,000 families, 


and broken! SAFEST | 


[b'epruary 4, Lj. 


A BXOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


RICH LACES. 
Just received, 
AN EXTRA FINE SELECTION 
of 
REAL POINT, APPLIQUE POINT, 
and 
BLACK THREAD LACE POINTS AND JACKETS; 

BLACK THREAD LACE FLOUNCINGS. 
Also, ; 

An Extensive Stock of new and varied designs in 
BLACK THREAD AND QUIPURE TRIMMING 
LACES, 

Which we are offering 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


aE oe 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
We are offering an Attractive Stock of 
44 FAMILY LINENS, SHEETING LINENS, TA- 
BLE DAMASKS, TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 
(en suite), DOYLIES, LUNCH CLOTHS, HUCK- 
ABUCEKS, &c. 
WHITE GOODS 
of every description. 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS 
of every grade, 
4ND AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the moat 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
peacent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 

e. Does away with pricking the fingers, strain 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. - La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their Wee 
in : Rold. Over eleven thousand sold during the 
week of their introduction. 

The moet liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

oc and Fancy Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for yse, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 centa. Orders by mall receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N. Y. 


HICAGO ON FIRE. —An elegant, highly col- 

ored engraving, suitable for framing, 18x 18 inches. 
Shows the entire city by night, and one-half of tt m 
pemes — shipping, buildings &c. Also, Guroaeo 48 
IT was; a fiue colored engraving, showing the city be- 
fore the fire; a fine picture. Above engravings onl 
15 cents each; Ten for $1 00 3 Fifty for $4 50, prepal 
“The hares wee eateered A neat ee a 
tory of thir 7re"" 50 on, complete map, 
Near 100 pages, omy 2% cents. Five for $1 00; Ten for 


$200. Any of above prepaid Re ee ka a 
FRENCH FLOWERS 


For Dress Trimmings. BASSFORD, 781 Broadway, 
opposite A. T. Stewart's, has just received several cases 
of rich French Flowers, especially for the hair and 
dress Also, fine assortment of Bridal 
Wreatbs. Orders for sets of flowers in all colors filled 
by expresg, Reduction made to Dressmak 


SNYDER’S SHOWERING SYRINGE, 








Recommended by all physicians who have seen them 
as the best instrument ever introduced for the purpose 
of cleansing, or applying and retaining medicated wash- 
es. We claim a greater degree of thoroughness, as well 
as economy in the use of expensive medicated washes, 
than by any other means hitherto devised. Easily at- 
tached to any bulb syringe. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $2 00, by W. H. BIBBINS & CO., Lock Draw 142, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Circular seut on receipt of stamp. 








You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
S290? We avswer—It costs 
im, less than $300 to make any $600 

™ Piano sold through Ageots, ail 
fem of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
™ We have no Agents, but ship 
me direct to familics at Factory 
m@ price,and warrant Five Years- 
Send for illustrated circular, '2 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 


U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 881 Pearl. St., New York. 








Fesruary 3, 1872.] 


Gentle Measures 
TRAINING the YOUNG. 


Gentle Measures in the Management and Train- 
ing of the Young. A Book for the Parents 
of Young Children. By Jacosp Assorr. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


It is manifest that he has not written without un- 
de:etanding the subject and being fall of thoughts in 
regard to It. Every thing in the management and 
training of children gets attention. Mr. Abbott has 
written no more usefal book than this, and we hope it 
= find its way into all families where there are 
children to be and parents capable of reflec- 
tion. The book is suabomels prnted and bound, 
ae ae are twelve full-page illustrations.— Worces- 
Me gives a very thorough elucidation of his views 
of the case, and the buok is well worth re and 
pocuertng over by all who have the treatment of chil- 

and the correction of their fanits intrusted to 








them. — Brookiyn 

It is the thoughtfal utterance of a man who has 
traveled the upon which he now gets up finger- 
posts; these seem to point to the best and pleasantest 
paths. The work is not tediously didactic in its moral 
reflections and preachments. It is wise in counsel 
and captivating in style. To intelligent parents who 
have some sense of the responsibilities of an 
children tn the wt a should go, so that they wi 
mu ueuert from it, it be cordially welcome.—7Z'roy 


Pvniisnugp sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


em” Haxrez & Brorurns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 76. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DS 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1872. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, a8 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
a7 Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Maarrn Pains, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. Jacos Apsorr. Copious! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Clo 


» $160. (Forming Vol. 1 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvo.ru B. Maroy, U.8.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. _ 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitton. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. <3 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javos Anuyotr. Llustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. x 


SMILES’S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited Samve. Smuices, Author of ‘ Character,” 
** Self-Help,” &c. IKustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH. CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rougrt Aris Wiu1- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A. Duroxinox. Newand Enlarged Kdition. 141 
Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
96 00; Calf, $5 60; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00. } = 

DU CHAILLU'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Paut Du Cuaiytv. [I- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu's Jor Boy : Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi gdom. 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 18732. 
With nearly 150 INustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIF. ‘AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Many E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. the Rev. F. O. 
Morzip, B.A., Author of “A tory of British 
Birds,” “‘ Natura} History of the Bible,” &c. Ele- 
geney Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Gilt Sides, 

1 16. 


‘Fresh Novels, 


PUBLIGUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


FAIR TO SKE. By Lawzgnoz W. M. Looxuiet. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. _— 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURATON ABBEY. By Tuomas Aporpnvus Txror- 
Lopr, Author of ‘* Lindisfarn Chase,” ‘‘A Siren,” 
&. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorenoz Marzyat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. 8Svo, Paper, 80 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fazszon, Author of 
“Grif” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE PURNESS. By the Author of ‘* Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristau’s Household,” ‘ Veronica” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wu.tam Brace, 
Aunthorrof ‘‘Love or Marriage?" “ Kilmeny,” ‘In 
Silk Attire," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
gw Haaren & Brorurns will send any of their 

works by mail, postage to any part of the 

er a cate ks pried 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
acription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easi] 
understood by thoee not accustomed to making th 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extra ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is deairable with fashion and 
good taste. Our buainese will be conducted in a spirit 
of p Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the ableet and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowits, a gentleman who s at the 
heed a and who is unquestionably the 
ablest maker fn United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moechcowiltz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully p a catalogne of 38 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterna of every apes oee and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 


charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 


at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ad much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, a rege, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circnlars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., , 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J.® SMALL, Manufacturer of 
° CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label showing 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, &c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished, 
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4 * : 
Front. 821. Back, 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY the Cerzesratep WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The bestinthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDiIn unoc: 
ed Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 

ILgON SEWING MacuineE Co.,, Cleveland, 0.; St. 
Louls, Mo,; Phila., Pa.; or, zor Broadway, N.Y. 








 LUNDBORG'O*S 





© BEST IN’ THE WORLD. 
GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoute'’s Torcet Giyorrrme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and seeryine. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 











~ 


$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 


Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. F 





OBCHEST RAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknow the best in the world for pone, neh 

address 


. Deacriptive Pam 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MIPG CO, New Haven: cone 





Science for the Young, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 


Author of ‘The Young Christian Series,” ‘‘ The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Pan! Series,” ‘“‘ Ab- 
bott’s Ilustrated Histories,” &c. 





Vol. I. HEAT.  Ilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
Bl 50. 

Vol. IY. LIGHT. Iustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Vol. II. WATER AND LAND. §Iilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





If a mase-meeting of parents and children were to 
be held for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the author who has done moet to entertain and in- 
struct the young folks, there would certainly be a 
unanimous vote in favor of Mr. Jacob Abbott. Two 
or three generations of American youth owe some of 
their most pleasant hours of recreation to his story- 
books; and his latest productions are as fresh and 


youthfal as those which the papas and mammas of . 


to-day once looked forward to as the most precious 
gifts from the Christmas bag of old Santa Claus. The 
series published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, under 
the general title of ‘‘Science for the Young,” might 
be called ‘* Learning made Pleasant.” An interesting 
story rans throogh each, and beguiles the reader into 
the acquisition of a vast amount of useful knowledge 
under the genial pretense of furnishing amusement. 
No intelligent child of ten or twelve can read these 
volumes without obtaining a better knowledge of 
physical science than many students have when they 
leave college.—Evening Post. 


PusLisHEp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonrx. 


em Harrzse & Brotners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on recetpt of $1 50. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapxp ro Fit any Fiaunrg, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTIER BKING@ PRINTED ON 
RAOH SEPARATE VIKOK OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
Justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fallest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 








Fot. II. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
EE route are edeed sake settee coca ce No. 49 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........ ic I 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. « 56 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAE............ ee 11 


APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... * 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT........ eeepc “ 21 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years Old) ....... cc cc cece cc cae cenccce . * 28 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 3 to 
8 years ocr Ch eNG oC Seen kes Veeeheaeeees : 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
INQ COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
zeore OlG) i wcodwedecdauatueade muctaced ls & OF 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and ENICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Buy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING Coad, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old).........ccccccccccee as 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night eon ae and Shirt)... ‘ 
RGUE TE” POLONAISE ’ WALKING 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT....... asee 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. e 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)............ Siaekiprawa aed sacs nt 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
SMOKING -CAP Co ee eneeeoeseeeresreesneves “ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE eee with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
LOW-NECKED EVENING D 8, with Ad- 
ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... af 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT............... Sere te ees eateregtae aon 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt Sour from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 3 
LADY’S SA g WRAPPER........... coats 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night ress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..... sep eeehuwae. ewig 88S 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 0U. No patterus separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


$88 & &£ S288 BB 


a QB 
tw ee 


cify the Numher of paper con- 
set Mecaate. Dealers supplied 
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HARPER'S PERIODICULS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly ts a public benefaction.—The 


SS ANNE. 
mae, ee 


There {s no monthly Magazine an intelligent reud- 
ing family can lees afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that {s printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on ite articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
pablication.—N. Y, Standard. 

The moet popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 








The best publication ofits class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * ° * Its {llus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.— Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of ita reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle, 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant easays, besides gen- 
eral and personal. gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provt- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872. 





Harper’s Magazinx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer's Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Hagpxr's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazive, Harren’s Weexry, and Haurrr's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 U0. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weex1y, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers al $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Coptes for $20 00, without extra onopy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrex-y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada muet be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Ma@azing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrrr & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tgrus FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERiopica.s. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half P 
$950 ; Quarter Page, $160—each insertion. pe 


He "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 60 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each snsertion: mas 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Stentor. “perros 


GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and fer 
EVERYBODY desiring a reliable time-heeper, and also & euperist 
eocapan. Cowal wateh-siee, steel works, gloss crystal, all in « nest 
ORGIDE come. WARRANTED to demote correct trom acd to Eeep 
in order—if Cairly used—for two nem Nothing lihe dt!) This per- 
feet weanten ef a ZS ) cent in Se aa een Son 
adddr or cal 8 Cireulars . 

adc dancin KING & 00., Brettiebore, Vt. 











IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Writefor Price-List, to Great WEst- 
ren Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


> MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Outfits, Catalogues, samples, and 
*. 3. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 





MONE 


full particulars FREE. 
cenos cn EN 

NTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
Ao for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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FACETLA. 


In a case of assault and - 
petery where a stone had 
been thrown by the defend- 
ant, the following clear and 
conclusive evidence was 
drawn out of a Jereeyman: 

* Did you see the defend- 
ant throw the stone ?”. 

““T saw a stone, and it’s 
pretty eure the defendant 

hrowed it.” 

‘“Was it a large stone?” 

*“T should say it wur a 

ish stone.” 

‘What was its size ?” 

**T should say a sizable 
_ Stone.” . , 

“Can't you answer defi- 
ni tely bow big it was ?” 

‘“‘T should say it wur a 
stone of some bigness.” 

‘“*Can you give the jury 
some idea of the stone ?” 

‘*Why, as near as I can 
recollect, it wur something 
of a stone.” 

‘*Can’t you compare it to 
come other object ?” 

“Why, if I wur to com- 
pare it, so as to give some 
notion of thestoue, Ishould 
say it wuras large asa lamp 
of chalk.” 

‘¢ But the distance—how 
long was It?” 

‘Well, I should say 
about the length of a piece 
of string.” 


 aeenanain cena 
The height of stinginess 
is to grudge asteam-engiue 
_its fuel. 
————<——___- 
In a dialogue between a 
soldierand peagantat a café, 
the peasant, after stating 
that the coantry had been 
betrayed during the recent 
ar, adduced asa proof that 
alt the generuls were living. 
“Yes, not one has been 
killed.” 

“Not one!” replied the 
soldier, anxious. for the 
honor of his gencral; “my 

eneral of brigade was 
lled twice!” 


ee 
At a charch of “color” 
near Albany, the other even- 
the minister noticin 


MME 
Sanaa MPO 


ey 


“ — 


ing, & number of persons, both 
white and colored, standing upon the seats durin 
service, called out, in a loud voice, “Git down o 
dem seats, bofe white man and color; I care no more 
roe de one dan de alee. I ne the pious minis- 
er's surprise on hearing the congregation sudden! 
singing, In short metre, . , 


“Git down off dem seats, 
Bofe white man and color; 
I cares no more for one man 
Dan I does for de odder.” 


= _——-_> 
Give a donkey thistles if you want to coax him. 
oF _ 7 
Both watermen and wild Indians feather their skulls. 


——_——_—— 

Loxe anp Storr Time.—How fast time files when 
you are roe against ft, how slowly when you arc 
working to fill it up! What a difference between try- 
ing to get your work done before your dinner hour, 
and trying to fill up your hour before dinner with work ! 

. —_————_.-——__—. 

An Towa man reported that he couldn’t fod a word 

in the dictionary, because the book hadn't an index. 
x ———— ee 


-' A Nop Fettow—Morpheus. 


——$_ ———______. 

A young student wants us to tell him if W-o-r-c-e-8- 
t-e-r spelis Wooster, why R-o-c-h-e-s-t-e-r don't spell 
Rooster? We give it up, as we are not enga in 
getting up dictionaries, 


A Watos-Wonp—Tick. 
; _—_———~ > 
A Lisggat Measure—Thirteen to the dozen. 
—_—_———_——_ 


“‘ Dreadful event this, Sir, that has happened,” said 
an individual to a Scotchman. re : 

‘* Bless me, what is’t 2” 

‘“* Why, your pelentor —— has committed suicide.” 
al ae gracious! wha on?” anxiously inquired the 


e. ; 
‘ 16 oe 4 . . 
_ Tus Reapr-moxzy Systeu—Dnn, or be done. 


—_——= 

_ An Inuinois Wenpine.—A young and newly fledged 
ustice of the peace out in 

llinois was recently called 
upon for the first time to 
malry a Cone: He nerv- 
ously looked through “ Evy- 
ery Man his Own Lawyer,” 
and ‘Haines’s Township 
Lawes,” but failed to find: 
the desired form.. Tho. 
crowd ae impatient, and 
he told the couple to hold: 
up their right hands. This 
done, he pronounced the 
following charge: “ You 
and each of you do sol- 
emniy swear that in the 
caus’. now upon hearin 
you will fell the truth, an 
nothing but.the truth, and 
that you will love, honor, 
cherish, and obey each oth- 
er suring the term of your 
natural lives, so help you 
God.” Both answered, sol- 
eronly, “I will,” and the 
pee charged them a dol- 
ar each, and pronouscéd 
them man and wife. 


_——_—_——. , 

New Porm uy aFasorox- oO ~ 
ABLE Lany—‘‘The Loves ", ~* 4 ~~ SRY) 
of Bonnets!” - Vy} j 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


SEASONABLE FOLK-LORE. 


It is considered very lucky if on Christmas-eve the 
youngest child in the house finds under the door-mat 
a ten-dollar greenback. 

It is unlucky to eat a mince-pie in the house of a 
Quaker, a prothonotary, a surrogate, a sinecurist, or a 
sworn select vestryman. 

If the sun shines on Christmas-day between -elght 
and nine, there will be a considerable reduction in the 
taxes; but if it snows, they will be raised during the 
next twelve months, 

If you are a single man, fair, under six feet, and a 
good linguist, and will get out of bed between twelve 
and one on the morning of New-Year’s Day, and walk 
for two hours to and fro in Central Park, with a crook- 
ed sixpence in your pocket, you will be sure to meet 
vour future wife (should yon marry again) at an even- 
Ing party in the suburba 

the first thing you see when you come down staire 
on New-Year’s Day is a black cat, beware of crossing 
a bridge till the apples are in blossom; but if it is a 
gray horse, you may partake of pork pie without fear 
of consequences. 

If a young unmarried woman cats three raisins run- 
ning in a Christmas plum-pudding, which have not been 
stoned, and wishes three wishes while she looks over 
her left shoulder into the glass and throws a handful 
of mistletoe berrics on a peat fire without mentioning 
names or moving a muscle of her face, she mast not 
be surprised, provided the wind is in the right quarter, 
if events happen as she desires, 


To ovr Far Reapens.—The year of ce 1372 is 
leap-year; be merciful, and don’t ali at onca! 


— 
Some men get their barrel of beer on tick, and leave 
it to settle for itself. 
You may always recognize a Champagne-maker by 
his fiz, ead 2 
Pawnbrokers and drunkards are always taking 
pledges: the former sometimes kcep them. 


Ratan a aS | 
A Jefferson County farmer hae-named his pet ram 
Eugene. He calls him the modern Eugene, A ram. 
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There are so many People— 


NATIONAL GAMES. 


England—Commerce. 
Ireland—Shindy. ; 
Scotland—Ho otch. 
France—Bagatelle. 
Germany—Svoldiers. 
Italy— agic music. 
Sta f the Church—Pope, 
Spain—Dominoes. 
ussia—Snow-ball. 
Poland—Patience. 
Greece—Marbles. 
Pe aa 
Turkey—Hunt the slipper. 
Tees ae 
Lapland—Cat's-cradle. 


ee 
When betting men say they'll take you, take care it 
is not in. : 


It’s the way with mites—there is not one of them 
that does not think himself the entire cheese. 


—_—_——————-- F 
A few days ago a child was crying in the street. 
A compaseionate lady, passing at the time, stopped 
apd asked him what was the matter. The child re- 


ed, 
ar Coe I've lost a penny mother gave me.” 

‘** Ah, well, never mind,” said the lady; “‘ here is an- 
other for you,” and proceeded upon her way; but had 
not gone far when she heard the little fellow bellow- 
ing more lustily than before. She turned back and 
again asked the cause, upon which the little urthin 
answered, 

“Why, if I ‘adn't lost the first one, I should ‘ave 'ad 


tuppence. n 


. A man may be ashamed of the fashion of his nose, 
although he follows it foe ae 


oo : 
Strange to gay, no’‘matter how well paid a dentist is 
he alwaye looke down in the mouth. 
—— a. 5 
' AGoxnex Episto.any Ru_s.—Never send off toman, 
worah, or child a‘letter which yoy would not like to 
read in a newspaper some morning at breakfast. 
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THE Hostsss. ‘‘ Dear Miss Linnet! would you—tvosudd you Sing one of those charming Ballads, while / go and See if Supper’s ready ¢” 
THe Companion. ‘Oh, don’t Ask me !—I feel Nervous. ; 
THE HostTEss. ‘““Oh, they won't Listen, bless you! not ome of them! Mow DO! 
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NAUTICAL MANCEU- 
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Sailing in the Wind's Eye. 
—In order to accomplish 
this difficult maneovre, you 
must first of all discover 
where the wind's eye ‘is, 
and then, if it be practica- 
a you may proceed to 
A 8a 


~~ iy 7 Mt | 
Va ‘ afl iT] 
Noy int | | 
in it. It is presumed 
for this p se that the 
wind'’s eye a “liquid” 
OH t the Shor 

Mugging é.— 

When you desire to hu 
the shore, you first of a 
must land on ft. Then take 
some sand and shingle in 
your arms, and give it a 
‘Bood hug. In doing this, 
4 wever, be careful no ont 
‘sees you, or the result of 
the manceuvre may be a 
strait-waistcoat. 
Wearing a Ship.—Thie is 
by no means an easy thing 
to do, and it is difficult to 
suggest what will make it 
easier. Wearing achignon 
is prepost tous enough, bat 
when a man is told that he 
must wear a ship, he would 
next expect to hear that he 
must eat a monument. 

Boxing the Compass.— 

Aseume a fighting attitude, 
and hit the compass a 
“‘smart stinger on the dial- 
plate,” as the sporting pa- 
pers call it. But before 
you do so, you had best 
take care to have‘your box- 
ing-gloves on, or you may 
hurt your fingers. 

Whistling for a Wtnd.— 
When you whistle -for a 
wind, you should choose an 

‘air appropriate, such as 
‘Blow, gentle gales,”. or 
“Winds, gently whisper.” 

Reefing the Lee Seuypers. 
ell ees —First get upon a reef, and 
Cee then put your Jee ecuppers 

. onit. The maneuvre fs so 

simple that no more need be 
said of it. 

Splicing the Main-Brace. 
-—When your main - brace 

comes in pieces, get a 
needle and thread and splice 
it. If it be your custom to wear a pair of braces, you 
first must ascertain which of them ts your main one. 


—__>——_, 
An Extinor Race—Child-like children. 


—_——_o—_—- 
Good musicians execute thelr music, the bad ones 
murder it. 


—_—_——.@——__—_. 
Ertquertn.—If you pay a visit, it is not necessary to 
take a receipt. pes 


ALL THE Dirrerence.—The ancients urned their 
dead, the moderns earn their living. 


—<@—_—__—_—__. 
- It's a way with tailors to recommend things that 
are much worn when you want to buy new. 


— << -——___— 
A Brap or Passace—The Christmas goose on the 
dumb-waiter in the hall. 


——<—__——. 
ae what time was Adam married ?—On his wedding 
Eve. 


————~——_—. 
aie fastest city in the world is said to be electri- 
ty. ; e- 


QUEER QUERIES. 


Can a bill of exchange made payable at sight be 
drawn upon a blind man 7? ’ 

“When an actor is said to “carry the house with him,” 
is it meant that he travels with a portable theatre ? 

Why can not a man propose ‘‘ the toast of the even- 
o 2 heat regretting that it had not been placed in 

er hands 

Would you consider it an act of etalon if you 
saw a chimney-sweep having his boots blacked 7? 
iuere you ever known a vegetarian attain a “green 
oO e?’ : ‘ 

If exposure to the weather gives your wife a chin 
chill, are you not in duty bound to give her a chin- 


chilla? eee aos 


A mieer’s firat rule in arithmetic is addition, but his 
helrs generally. begin. with division. . : 
: . : 
e following dialogue is reported to have taken 
ay : : place between a Confeder- 
ate and a Yankee picket : 
““T say, can you fellows 
shoot ?” ; ‘ 
‘““We reckon we can 
some. Down in Missiag} 
i we can knock a bumbje- 
off a thistle top at three 


bundred cepa 

- “Qh, t ain't nothing 
to the way ag shoot up in 
aan belong : 

a military company there 
_with a hundred men in it, 
and we went out for prac- 
tice every weck. The cap- 


to 


whey 4 tain draws us up in a single 
= ~ SN file, abd sets a cider-barrel 
d ry ( rolling down the hill, and 
, each man takea his shot‘at 
i @, the bung-hole as it turns 
. wey” «Up. Ft is afterward exam- 
All lnm, ined, and if there fs a shot 
jie | that did not go in at the 
: " i ey ‘bung-hole,the mémber who 
1) it is expelled. I be- 
wine longed to the company ten 
} years, and there ’ain’t been 

nobody expelled yet.” ° 





Carats AND CaRbon.— 
.Among the diamonds late- 
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stuff, and often crossed. Mrs. Lyons Cuacer. “Oh dear, no! Not at all! Pray go on!” : _Prune—Retrenchment. 
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Ball and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Corrrcre: with Crown Bra axnp Witp Roszs. 
Part the crimped front hair in the middle, and comb it up as 
shown by the illustration. Arrange the back hair on the top in 
several puffs, and the remainder in long hanging curls. Set a 
three-strand crown braid between the front hair and the puffs of 
the back hair, and conceal the ends of the braid underneath the 
curls. Head-dress of wild roses, with long trailing sprays. 

' Fig. 2.—Coirrore oF Porrs AND FORGET-ME-NOTS. Ar- 


range the front hair in puffs as shown by the illustration, and , 


divide the crimped back hair into several strands, which are also 
arranged in puffs over a topsy, and pinned on. Several short 
curls fall over the forehead. The head-dress consists of separate 
ore of forget-me-nots, which are set between the puffs as shown 
by the illustration. | 

Fig. 3.—CoirFuRE OF CuRLS AND BRAIDS WITH PINK FLow- 
ERS. Part the crimped front hair in the middle, and divide it 
once more into two parts. ‘The part nearest the ear is combed 
back, and the two upper parts of the hair fall on the forehead as 
shown by the illustration. The ends of the front hair and the 
back hair are curled. Diadem of pink blossoms, with long and 
short sprays. 

Fig. 4.—-CoirrureE OF Purrep CHIGNON AND CURLS, WITH 
Jet CHarys, Rippon, anp Fearuers. Arrange the crimped 
front hair in several short curls in the middle of the front, which 
fall on the forehead, and comb the remainder up over a topsy. 
Chignon of crimped hair pinned up in puffs, with long curls on 
both sides of the chignon. Head-dress of jet chains, pink gros 
grain ribbon, black ostrich feather, and a tuft of red heron feath- 


‘ers, arranged as shown by the illustration. 





NOVELTIES IN WAX-WORK. 


BEAUTIFUL use for wax is seen in the excellent imita- 
Dai of autumn leaves. The first ones ever taken to En- 
gland were considered such curiosities when exhibited at # ba- 
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Fig. 2:—CorrFuRE OF PUFFS AND TF'ORGET-ME-NOTS. 


zar that crowds stopped to examine them, and-a great price was 


offered for their purchase. 


They are easily made by cutting out of double wax the exact 
shape of the natural leaves, then inserting wax-covered stems 
between the two thicknesses, and moulding them either on the 
natural leayes or on the admirable metal moulds made for the 
purpose. These latter certainly possess many advantages, as they 
are always at hand when the leaves themselves are not, and their 
sharper outlines give more decided impressions. Before mould- 
ing the wax leaves it is well to rub the reverse side, against which 
the wax is to be pressed, with a little sweet-oil, in order to pre- 
vent its adhering. White wax will be fonnd most useful for 
most leaves, especially for the red ones, but light shades of green 
and yellow will answer well in cases where only slight tinting is 
required. 


When the moulding has been completed, and _all traces. of oil . 


removed from the wax leaves by wiping gently with a soft rag, 
they are ready to be colored. With the autumnal leaves the col- 
ors used gre in powder : for brilliant reds, pure carmine (No. 40); 
vellows, different shades of chrome; greéns, chrome-green mixed 


with chrome-yellow will prodace any desired shade ; browns, raw 


and burnt sienna, umber, or Vandyck brawn. The shadings re- 
quired in some of the bright-colored leaves can be given by rub- 
bing a little umber or ivory-black on the edges, leaving other 
parts of the leaf quite brilliant. A little practice will enable one 


‘to imitate very clogely the.brilliant and blended tints of the natu- 


ral autumnal forest leaves, whose rich variety of color it were hard 
to exaggerate. Nature will furnish her own gay models, and the 
tasteful artiste need only follow as ‘closely as she can to produce an 
effect most pleasing to the beholder. | i 

One of my friends has a collection of leaves in which are to be 
seen some specimens of those rare exotic plants with ornamental 
foliage which now form the greatest attraction in the large hot- 
houses; the velvety leaves of thé Canna, the Cissus discolor, 
Colens, scarlet Poinsettia, and others of the curiously mottled va- 
rieties. Most of them had been painted with oil-colors instead of 


powder, which accounted for the accuracy of their veins and 
marks, They were arranged as a flat bouquet in a deep passe- 


ROsEs. 








Fig. 4.—Corrrure oF Purrep CHIGxon axp CURLs, 
with Jet CHarss, RIBBON, AND FEATHERS. 


2 


partout frame, with a black velvet background, and tied down 
tightly so as to remain in place. Strong twines are used to tie 
them down to the thick card-board back, being introdaced through 
holes made with a small awl, and tied on the outside. These 
fastenings are afterward concealed entirely by bending down the 
leaves. A very neat walnut frame around the oatside of the 
partout was all the border required ; indeed, it would have 
ooked very well without any such finish. 

One other novelty in the arrangement of these exotic Jeaves ma 
be worth mentioning here. I have seen whole plants of the Be- 
gonia rex made in wax and painted in oils, very closely imitatin 
the growing plants as seen in hanging baskets and jardiniéres, 
have seen them placed in vases, or pots of earth, exactly as nat- 
ural specimens would be, and only a close inspection would show 
any difference. Hyacinths also, placed in glasses, will complete- 
ly deceive one. These latter are attached to. bulbs of, wax, made 
of the proper shape and size, and then covered with the outer skin 
of a red onion so adroitly as to conceal entirely the ball of wax. 
The roots must be formed of thick crochet cotton covered 
with white wax, which will, of course, extend downward into the 
glass, the latter being half filled with water to continue the decep- 
tion. By these means one may enjoy hyacinths all the year 
round, and, provided no one wants to smell them, none but the 
owner need know the secrets of their culture. 

A very chaste and beautiful ornament in wax I have lately seen 
in the parlor of a friend whose home is embellished by many a 
tasteful specimen of her own handiwork. Ina deep walnut frame 
was placed 2 cross of the purest white wax, without a base, and 
this was covered quite thickly with wreaths of ivy leaves of min- 
iature sizes, all white as the newest alabaster. _A black velvet 
background gave the proper effect, causing it to stand out in full 
relief. The delicately veined leaves of the wreathed ivy clung 
so closely to the cross as to give the best possible representation 
of sculptured marble. . The whiteness of this wax was increased 
by rubbing in fine zinc-white powder paint, which also, I was 
told, prevents the yellow tinge that so often comes to wax after a 
year or two's exposure. This hint will be valued by all who have 
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Fig. 3.—CorrFurE OF CuRLS AND Braips witH Pink Flowers. 


experienced the annoyance of haying their work thus depreciate 
by age. ° 

oy have seen many white wax crosses under glass shades in 
shop windows, which were composed of the most remarkable 
masses of wax worked up into nondescript flowers that stood up 
from the cross itself, and gave it a very thick and clumsy appear- 
ance. J can not tell what they are intended to suggest, but cer- 
tainly it is not sculpture. Lace-work and filigree may be verv 
fitting and beautiful in jewelry, but are impossible in marble, and 
in all these imitative attempts one should never lose sight of the 
question of fitness. : 

I lately attended a funeral, and upon the top of the coffin was 
placed an exquisite design in white flowers—tuberoses and white 
rose-buds, which upon a close inspection were found to be made 
of wax. ‘The design was a crown, and the frame was made very 
easily of wire; -this can always be had ready-made at the flor- 
ists’ establishments, the flowers being tied on so adroitly and close- 
ly as entirely to conceal the said wires. ‘The crown was then 


. fastened in the centre of a circular card; an illuminated text 


surrounding the outer margin; the words were, ‘‘I will give 
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thee a crown of righteousness that fadeth not 
away.” 

This was the first time I had seen wax flowers 
used on a funeral occasion, and few who saw 
them knew them to be such. Had they been 
natural ones, they would have been useless as 
mementoes, because of their perishing so quickly ; 
but this wax crown is still preserved under a 
glass shade, and will be kept for many years to 
come as a2 sacred remembrance of one departed. 

I know not how many other beautiful things 
will vet be manufactured from wax. Its pliable 
nature renders it capable of receiving many beau- 
tiful impressions, and these may be applied in 
really useful directions. I will give you an 1n- 
stance taken from my own experience, 

I have a handsome French mantel clock made 
of alabaster, and very elaborately ornamented 
with wreaths of sculptured flowers, which was 
unfortunately deprived of its chief beauty, a vase 
of exquisite shape, by a fall while undergoing re- 
pairs in the hands of a clock-maker. I thought 
at first that my elock was ruined forever, and 
sought in vain in all the fancy shops for one to 
take its place. At last I gathered up the broken 
pieces, and by means of cement managed to join 
them so as to be once more in shape; but what 
should I do to conceal the unsightly seams, and 
make it ornamental as before? The well-known 
capabilities of wax immediately suggested an ex- 
pedient ; and by first covering the vase itself with 
a layer of white wax, and joining the seams 
neatly, then rubbing well with the powdered zinc- 
white, it was ready to be ornamented with clus- 
ters and wreaths of white flowers, which was easi- 
ly done. Thus my clock was restored, and, as 
some think, even improved by the operation; at 
any rate, what was before useless as a mantel 
ornament was thus made available with very 
small outlay of money or time. 
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@ Tue EIGHT-PAGE PICTORIAL Sup- 
PLEMENT furnished gratuitously with this 
Number of the Bazar contains a graphic 
account of the “ BURNING OF WARWICK 
CASTLE,” with several Illustrations ; a 
thrilling Illustrated Story by J. S. Le 
FANu, entitled “THE Hauntep House 
AT WESTMINSTER ;” a beautiful Engrav- 
ing, ‘“ BLINDMAN’S-BurFF ;” a touching 
Story, “CLipt Wincs ;” another of the 
valuable “ UcLy Girv” papers ; Season- 
able Instructions to Skaters ; and other 
attractive features. 

«@ The Publishers would call atten- 
tion to the series of Literary and Pictorial 
SUPPLEMENTS issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Bazar, and containing brill- 
iant Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the 
most eminent writers of Europe and 
America, with splendid illustrations from 
the pencils of distinguished artists. The 
Bazar, with its tasteful fashions, graphic 
pictures, and sparkling literature, is con- 
fessedly the fullest, as well as the most 
entertaining and practically useful, Fami- 
ly Journal in the country. 





Yarn” Cut Paper Patterns of the Set of Lady's 
Lingerie, consisting of Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke Che- 
mist, and Drawers, illustrated on page 100, are 
now ready, and will be sent, prepaid, by Mail, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-frve Cents for 
the entire set. Dealers supplied at the usual dis- 
count, For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page U11. 

Yar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Ladies’ Wrappers, Talmas, Paletots, 
Breakfast and Dress Caps, Aprons, Fichus, Under- 
Waists, etc. ; Surts for Boys and Girls of all ages ; 
Gentlemen's Knitted Vests; Fancy Articles, ett., ete. 





LITTLE GIRLS. 
Br @AIL HAMILTON. 


HAVE just been reading an article on the 

mysterious disappearance of little girls 
from our civilization. We have small wom- 
en, it is said, bedizened like their mothers in 
silks and flounces, dressed up, or down, into 
an insipid and constrained prematurity. But 
the little girl, free, bright, child-like, natural, 
is gone. 

Oh no! We deceive ourselves. We over- 
rate our own power, and underrate the 
strength of nature. There is enough ex- 
travagance, I grant. Lack of independence, 
taste, character, does put little girls into un- 
becoming finery; but the little girl, God bless 
her! is made of sterner stuff than to be so 
easily extinguished. It takes more silk and 
satin than our ships can bring to stiffen her 
into a reliable and proper monotony. She 
is often subdued, but she is constantly break- 
ing out ininsurrection. She views her clothes 


with a suitable reverence, but there are mo- 
ments, and even hours, of supreme indiffer- 
ence. Only this morning she came into 
the post-office while I was there. She had 
doffed her trumpery over-skirts, for even 
the American little girl is not without a 
plain undress suit. She wore a big blue 
coat and cape, over which her yellow hair 
tossed in waves gnd water-falls of sunshine. 
In her tiny fist she clinched a letter which 
she was to deposit. By utmost stretch of 
tiptoe she could hardly bring her bit of a 
nose to a level with the counter, behind 
which stood the young clerk; but full of 
her important mission, too young to be bash- 
ful, regardless of the men who lingered over 
their papers and their chitchat around the 
stove, and intent only on ber errand, she 
managed to transfer her letter to the clerk’s 
outstretched hand; then bustling out of the 
door, which she could with difficulty open, 
she cried, with her clear, shrill, child voice, 
‘“Now, Benny, you make that letter go, ’cause 
I want it to go!” Evidently she considered 
the whole postal service of the United States 
dependent on Benny’s good-will. But here 
was a real little girl—just as real as if she 
had been born a century ago—real in her in- 
tentness, her simplicity, her imperiousness, 
her fearlesaness—real in the eager smile that 
saw no one, and thought of nothing but to 
rush home and prove that she had done her 
errand—just as real as when she sits on the 
floor singing and rocking her doll to sleep, 
and “does wish Susie wasn’t so unfond of 
‘Shoo, Fly.’” 

And just a little way beyond me in the 
western winter sunshine there is another lit- 
tle girl. She has all the furbelows there is 
any call for, but the little girl is unmarred, 
the little soul is uncrimped, unstarched, free 
of fashion or formula. Bless your heart! if 
you could have seen how bravely she fought 
her lady mother in the broad aisle the other 
day! It did my very soul good. Lady moth- 
er evidently had doubts of Katie’s behavior 
in Sunday-school, and wanted her to go where 
she could be steadily supervised ; but Katie, 
too, had rights which she knew, and know- 
ing, dared maintain, and insisted, pugnis et 
calcibus, on going into the little girls’ class, 
and did go, and sat upright with a demure 
propriety which must have planted a sting 
in the maternal conscience. All her feathers 
and fooleries had not quenched the irrepress- 
ible sturdiness which glows in the bosom 
of the little girl, and she stood her ground 
with as much spirit and persistence as if she 
had been clad in a tow slip. 

Daisy comes softly stealing into the par- 
lor where her mother sits with guests, and 
puckering her rosy lips into her mother’s 
ear, asks in loud, outraged whispers, “‘Mam- 
ma, shall I wear my blue thashf It dothn’t 
correthpond!’ The unregenerate male mind, 
overhearing the inquiry, is amazed, not to 
say awed. A five-year-old maiden, already 
versed in the science of correspondences, is a 
precocity not dreamed of in SWEDENBORG’S 
philosophy. But be not alarmed. Daisy’s 
immortal nature is not wholly given up to 
‘“‘thashes,” nor does it appear to be material- 
ly deteriorated by a consciousness that all 
colors are not harmonious in combination. 
This knowledge is often a matter of instinct, 
and though Daisy is a connoisseur in fit- 
nesses, she has 8 soul above “‘ thashes ;” and, 
for all her dainty dressing, she can upon oc- 
casion forget her decorum, and rage into as 
pretty a passion as the most conservative 
could desire. 

Harry is not a girl. That is, he will cease 
to be in a year or two; but now, in white 
frock and petticoats, he is girl enough to 
look at. The same ruffling and embroidery 
that spoil his sisters wreak their full wrath 


on him. Js he spoiled? His picture lies 


before me, just taken. Apparently he trot- 
ted into the photographer’s on his own ac- 
count. He is capable of such things. No 
mother’s hand arranged him for immortality. 
His little legs hang bowed in stolid repose. 
The last tree or shrub has done harm to his 
cambric flounce. His dimpled hands lie in a 
blur of satisfaction and unconsciousness; and 
his fat wrists are not in the least abashed by 
obtruding half-way ont of what must have 
been originally long sleeves, but which the 
arms seem erewhile to have outgrown. That 
sash—lIlium fuit !—I knew it in its pristine 
brilliancy, but it has been as familiar with 
soap-suds as the white frock, and is a stand- 
ing proof that silk will wash. But what 
cares Harry, and what careIf The sturdy, 
strong little body is there, the brave, bright, 
handsome face, wearing yet only its inherit- 
ed features, “‘the crown wherewith his moth- 
er crowned him,” and we know not what 
shall be.. But he is not spoiled. That plump, 
solemn face, fixed now with unwonted stead- 
fastness, will brighten over a new frock. I 
have seen the great eyes snap, and heard the 
young voice shriek with delight, at a gay 
suit; but it was a surface joy. The child 
underneath goes his way strong in infantile 
vigor. 

No, the children are still here. The little 
girls have not left us. Do not let us tremble 


a” 


at bugbears. We stifle them all we can un- 
der superfluous and incongruous decorations; 
we dress them like dolls, and bemoan our- 
selves that they have turned into dolls, but 
all around the little elfs are laughing us to 
scorn. Beneath all their flimsy fussery the 
wild, willful, fantastic creatures are playing 
their fantastic tricks, laughing and crying, 
fibbing and fretting, romping and teasing, 
weaving their wonderful imaginings, fight- 
ing their infantile battles, doing their best 
to resist our encroachments, neutralize our 
folly, defy our ignorance, and to grow up 
into frank, natural, delightful men and wom- 
en. It is a losing game, the more’s the pity. 
By continued trituration we shall worry 
them all down to pretty much one model of 
commonplace, and by the time they are 
grown up we shall wonder what could have 
made their childhood so winsome; but dur- 
ing their short spring-time the little girls are 
out in full blossom. 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Sunspine. 


Y DEAR ARTHUR,—I awoke the oth- 
er morning with a sense of happiness 
which I could not explain. Not that I am 
in the habit of awaking unhappy, for I am 
not, but I was conscious of that peculiar ela- 
tion which is always delightful both to feel 
and to remember. I was aware of no espe- 
cial reason for the feeling. The evening be- 
fore I had, indeed, passed with Mrs. Margery, 
but that is not an unusual event, and I did 
not remember that my dreams had been pe- 
culiarly charming. There are quaint old au- 
thors who say that to be awakened by sweet 
music soothes the spirits for the day ; and one 
of the wisest mothers whom I ever knew 
thought that to be awakened at all was pre- 
judicial to perfect equability ; so that when 
I one day asked her how she explained the 
invincible good humor and constant self- 
sacrifice of her daugnters, she said that it 
was because she would never allow them to 
be awakened in the morning. . When I have 
told this story at Mrs. Margery’s table the 
Honeysuckle children with one accord have 
begged their mother to perfect their disposi- 
tions in the same manner. 

On the morning of which I speak I do not 
think that I was aroused by gentle music, 
but it may have been by melodious thoughts, 
so delicate that they disappeared in awaken- 
ing, as the thin and roseate vapors of dawn 
melt in the sunrise. Indeed, I was conscious, 
or thought I was, that my mind was im- 
pressed by something that was gone before 
it was perceived, like a bank of fern still 
warm and pressed with the figure of the 
fawn that has bounded away. It was broad 
day, and my chamber, which has many win- 
dows, a8 every chamber should have, both 
for air and light, was full of sunshine. In- 
deed, the sun shone upon my bed, and I be- 
came gradually sure that the gentle music 
of my awakening was nothing less than the 
sunshine itself. In old Egyptian days ite 
earliest beams touched Memnon’s lips, and 
they began to sing. So it seemed to my fool- 
ish old brain that they had now touched me, 
and my day burst into music. 

Nothing disturbed that faith. As I fancy 
® young man who has heard the sweetest of 
words from the dearest of lips goes inwardly 
and outwardly smiling, knowing that no sor- 
row can be so deep as that joy, so I walked 
about all day, and the sunshine went with 
me. It made wonderful and beautiful pic- 
tures every where. I looked up the long 
vistas of streets, and they were bright and 
crowded, and the sunshine softened the sky 
at the end. It made deep shadows upon the 
pavement, and again spread itself like a fairy 
carpet for the children to play upon. It was 
winter, but the sunshine was such an en- 
chanter that windows were opened to re- 
ceive the air which it blessed, and within the 
spacious and noble houses I could see ranges 
of beautiful flowers, and in cages at the win- 
dows the golden-breasted canaries, steeped 
in sunshine, answered it as Memnon answer- 
ed it long ago. Men and women came out 
into the street, drawn by the sunshine, and 
I could see that they were as happy and sur- 
prised as I when I awoke in the morming. 
Every body seemed to have been awakened 
by music of which they were yet uncon- 
scious. And with the birds at the windows 
were flowers, brilliant and in perfect bloom, 
as if summer, hiding in those splendid draw- 
ing-rooms until another year, were looking 
out, delighted and amazed, to see if the hour 
had come. 

Every body that I met had but a single 
salutation, ‘What a perfect day!” Indeed, 
the weather seemed the only subject really 
worth talking about, and the affairs of busi- 
ness and pleasure, the little odds and ends 
of money-getting, with which we were all 
concerned, were profoundly insignificant 
when compared with the supreme sunshine. 
I saw invalids in carriages, and pale faces 
looking pensive from chamber windows. 
The world was laid under a benediction. 


The great glory of the sunshine was the 
type of the Divine love that vivifies and 
supports the world. Why do not the bells 
ring, as on the Fourth of July f I asked my- 
self. Then, seeing the rector of Saint Rain- 
bow’s, I asked him why his church was not 
open, and why no Thanksgiving rite was 
celebrated. ‘Set the chimes ringing, your 
reverence; let us intone a Te Deum lauda- 
mus.” The good rector smiled as if willing 
to humor 8 crazy man. “Th iving was 
at the end of November,” he replied; “and 
in our church we do not sing Latin hymns. 
But what is the occasion?” “This!” I said, 
extending my arms. ‘What! you yourself, 
dear Mr. Bachelor! shall we sing 3 Te Deum 
for you?” The good rector is as suspicious 
of ‘‘enthusiasm” as the bishop who begged 
Whitefield to have none of it—which was 
much like praying fire not to be warm. I 
therefore sobered myself, and said, “I mean 
the sunshine.” “Yes, yes, my friend,” he an- 
swered ; “ but it is not a special providence. 
It is the daily order of nature. Why should 
we especially commemorate itf It is the 
goodness of God made manifest. But it is 
in that bird at the window and in that 
flower at the door not less than in the full 
splendor of light in which we stand at this 
moment. 
“*Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Doth hia Creator's power display.’” 

And he quoted the whole of Addison’s hymn. 
We both smiled as he ended the beautiful 
verses, ‘True, true,” I said; “but, your 
reverence, the human heart can not rest in 
generals. I have never been able to con- 
sole Romeo when Juliet was cold by telling 
him that women and men were made for 
each other. He indignantly declares that 
it is not women, it is Juliet, whom he loves.” 

I said nothing more to the good rector, 
although J have my own opinion whether I 
might not have turned his guns against him- 
self. But as I loitered along in that warm 
light I thought again of Memnon sitting upon 
the great plain of Thebes, waiting forever for 
the morning, and forever murmuring when 
it came: stony and silent until the sunshine 
touched him into music. I reflected that 
you may go to Egypt, my dear Arthur, with- 
out leaving home, and behold Memnon in 
your family. There was your uncle, my old 
echool-mate, in whose benign and friendly 
face and manner I can not recognize the hard 
and silent and seeming surly boy whom I 
knew. Clever, solitary, selfish, he seemed 
to us all, when he became a man, stern and 
rigid as a stone. His ability made him em- 
inent, and he was a true Memnon, lofty, 
hard, and inaccessible, haughtily domineer- 
ing the plain of lesser men. He seemed to 
sit in shadow, and to cause a chill around 
him. It is Memnon, I said, sitting in the 
night. Suddenly the sun arose. There had 
been to us who watched closely the brief 
but sure preluding of glory—the surprise, the 
delight, which attended the coming of the 
gracious lady who is now your aunt. But 
the sun, I say, arose and melted Memnon to 
music. From the moment of his yielding 
to the power which we all felt, and which 
you young men must still feel in her, his 
life and nature seemed to change. I say 
seemed, because it was probably only a de- 
velopment, not a change. He became the 
most generous, friendly, social, delightful of 
men. Like the prodigal son, he had come to 
himself. All that night he had been wait- 
ing for the morning, yet without knowing it, 
and without knowing what the sun would 
bring. But it came, and brought him warmth 
and life; and the statue that seemed only 
stone has made music ever since. 

There are, as you know, children of the 
sun—those who are born with the sunshine 
in them, and who impart it to others. When 
Lady Crab, whom we call so because she is 
so sourly polite, asked me why I liked such 
a silent and dull fellow as a certain compan- 
ion of mine, I answered that it was because 
he was the seventh son of a seventh son. 
Lady Crab said that that was impossible, be- 
cause his father was one of three children, and 
had only two. “ Then, my lady,” I replied, 
‘Cit is because he is‘a sun.’” She looked as 
if I were quizzing her, and said no more. 
Bat I had told her the trath. It is my good 
fortune to know very clever and accom- 
plished men; men of genius, and faculty, 
and experience ; men who can instruct and 
correct me in every direction; but when I 
would choose 8 companion for a journey, or 
with whom to pass a loitering day, or to sit 
with me in weariness or sickness or sorrow, 
I should choose him of whom Lady Crab 
spoke tome. If you ask me why, I answer 
you as I did her, “Because he is a sun.” 
When I said so to my oldest nephew, he 
smiled kindly, and said, ‘‘Ah! Uncle Bach- 
elor, had he only been a daughter—who 
knows! who knows?” The young dogs, you 
see, make merry with my condition. 

But the children of the sun not only dif- 
fuse sunshine by their actual presence, but 
indirectly also. If you look at a bee-hive, I 
am sure that, with your poetic eye and fancy, 
you have often said to yourself, ‘“ That gold- 
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en honcy in its white cells of wax is snmmer 
sunshine, first gathered in the cups of flow- 
ors, like aerial wine, and now stored away 
in those fragrant bins. Whoever tastes the 
golden sweet tastes sun and summer.” So, 
as I write you, I raise my eyes and look 
around upon my shelves and see my books. 
I know them all, and some I read and read 
again, and never see without delight. Such 
books are hives of honey. In them the sun 
of a thousand summers is stored, and when I 
open them I open a window into that im- 
mortal glory. I take them in my hand, and 
as I read, they are so serene and lofty, and 
their light is so steady and warm, that I am 
refreshed and quickened, and my whole life 
is purified. I have the same sense of happi- 
ness that I had when I awoke in the sun- 
shine and thought that it must have been 
soft music that aroused me. For after read- 
ing those books the nobler and heroic stops 
of life seem to have been pulled out as by an 
organist, and the strain that follows is in- 
spiring. So whether it is the actual visible 
sun, whence spring the light and heat that 
make the life of the world, or the sunshine 
of personal presence and character, or the 
transmitted and reflected sunshine of good 
books and of art in every form, it is the 
same benediction. And each of us, perhaps, 
my boy, has a little ray of sunshine in him 
if he would only not obscure it, but suffer it 
to beam around him. Lorenzo and Jessica 
thought that the little candle threw its 
beams very far into the night, and the torch 
of Hero showed the way to the struggling 
Leander. If that torch had been blown out, 
Leander would have sunk in despair, if not 
jn weasiness; and if we do not free our ray 
of light from the clouds that so often con- 
ceal it, are we ndt somehow responsible for 
the lost Leanders whom our sunshine might 
have saved? Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING. 


HE patterns of ladies’ under-clothing that 

we illustrate this weck are commended as 
copies of the best mode's for sale at the farnish- 
ing houses. The chemise has a comfortably- 
fitting yoke that dispenses with the small gussets 
set on about the neck of chemises made with 
bands. The body of the garment is sloped to 
snit the pointed yoke, and is so shaped about the 
siceves thnt sleeve gussets are also dispensed 
with. (Chemises for general wear should be 
made of soft substantinl cotton, a yard wide, 
with even, regular selvedge. ‘The garmeut is 
not easily fitted, and is tedious to muke, hence 
it is poor economy to use inferior fabrics for it. 
Two and a half yards is the usual quantity. 
Smooth, soft-finished Utica muslins are now 19 
cents a yard, Wamsutta muslin is 20 cents, and 
the New York Mills brand is 21 cents. Fine 
French percale is chosen for handsome chemises 
to be worn in the winter, and for ladies who 
consider linen unhealthy. It costs about the 
same as the well-known brands of linen. 

A set of under-clothing consists of three 
pieces—chemise, drawers, and night-gown—and 
these pieces should be made of the same materi- 
al, and trimmed to match. As most ladies are 
provided with patterns of the ordinary drawers 
that button behind, we give in preference a pat- 
tern of closed drawers buttoning on the sides. 
‘The belt attached to the frout of these drawers 
is usually made long enough to button behind ; 
the back of the garment then has a separate belt 
with a button-hole in each end to be fastened to a 
button on each side of the long belt of the front. 
Another plan is to have the drawers open only on 
the right-hand side, letting the belt extend all 
around the top, and button onthe right. A cas- 
ing is sometimes run in the top of the belt, and 
a drawing-string of tape inserted. Drawers are 
not made very wide or long at present. Drawers 
lengths of muslin are imported with clusters of 
narrow tucks, a hem, and large tuck with fine 
embrvidery on the hem and between the groups. 
These are sold, unmade, for $2 50 or $3; of linen, 
they cost $5. Canton flannel drawers are usually 
made in ‘Turkish fashion, with a band of em- 
broidery buttoning around the ankle, and a nee- 
dle-worked muslin ruffle below. Drawers of fine 
wool flannel, to be worn inside muslin drawers, 
are shown for traveling on shipboard. These 
are closed, and very slightly gathered to a linen 
band. 

Two night-gown patterns are furnished. The 
yoke gown is most popular, as it is graceful, and 
conceals the figure. The pattern is a simple 
straight yoke with a seam on each shoulder; the 
body of the garment is three straight widths of 
muslin gathered to the yoke. The sacque gown 
may be worn short with a chemise, or else length- 
ened to full size by sloping gradually to the sel- 
vedge and adding gores. A slightly full sleeve, 
gathered to a broad cuff, and buttoned on the 
outside of the wrist, is pretty for gowns. Easy- 
fitting coat sleeves are also worn. 

The three pieces nlready described are worn 
next the skin, and must have no ‘‘raw” seams; 
all bias seams should be felled, and straight sel- 
vedges, joined together, should be overseamed 
by stitches so lightly taken that the seam may 
be smoothed flatly. 

Embroidery in close, thick patterns, done on 
doubled linen, or on thick linen lawn, is now the 
durable and fashionable trimming for under- 
clothing. Fine needle-work is now done here as 
beautifully as that imported from France. It is 
expensive, but is very valuable, as it outwearse 
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any other trimming. A sensible bride has had 
all the ander-clothing in her trousseau trimmed 
with fine, substantial embroidery, without an 
inch of lace. The woven embroideries come 
in beautiful designs, are inexpensive, and, if 
made without herring-bone or other open stitch- 
es, will wear well. Narrow tucks in clusters, 
and rows of perpendicular tucks, are much 
used for ornament; diagonal tucks are seldom 
seen now. Puffs are not very popular, as they 
are difficult to iron. Pleated and fluted ruffles 
are greatly in favor. Linen cambric is chosen 
here for ruffles, but most imported garments are 
frilled with fine nansook, as it is more service- 
able than cambric, is firmer, and washes better. 

Corset covers are made of linen, percale, or 
fine cambric, and are richly trimmed with em- 
broidery, insertion, and lace. Valenciennes is 
the favorite trimming lace, and many use the 
German and Italian imitations of real Valen- 
ciennes. 

A dressing sacque to wear while making the 
toilette should be amply large and of simple 
shape, that it may easily be put on and off. ‘Ihe 
sleeves are half-flowing. Percales, spotted mus- 
lins, and cambrics are the usual fabrics. Some- 
times the dressing sacque is of fine mull, and 
serves for a négligé breakfast jacket. In a 
trousseau just finished there were dressing sacques 
of linen cambric with a Watteau fold behind, 
while the front had a jabot made of shells of 
gathered Valenciennes lace three inches wide. 


PETTICOATS. 


Muslin skirts of walking length are now ve 
slightly gored on the front and sides, wit 
straight, full back breadths. The popular trim- 
ming is one or two rows of side pleating. A 
good plan for making trained petticoats is to 
gore them at the top, and add a wide Spanish 
flounce, beginning at the knee. 

The Russian gored knit skirt is a warm petti- 
coat to take the place of flannel. It is of merino 
and part cotton, to prevent shrinkage; the seams 
are ‘‘regular,” woven, as in merino vests and 
stockings ; the width at the bottom is two yards, 
and the skirt slopes toward the top as if gored. 
The binding has a drawing-string to adjust the 
belt various sizes. $8 or $3 25 is the price. 
Ribbed merino skirts, shaped as if gored, with 
tapes stitched over the seams, are $1 25. Fleece- 
lined piqué skirts, gored, with the edge prettily 
scalloped; are worn by many ladies instead of 
flannel. Price from $5 to @6. Thick embroid- 
ery in silk or in linen floss, braiding, and tucks 
headed with feather stitching or plain chain 
stitch, are the trimmings for flannel skirts. 


PILLOW SHAMS. 


Ornamental squares of linen to put over the 
pillows during the day are richly embroidered 
and ruffed. An inch-wide hem is hem-stitched 
around the square, vines of embroidery are inside 
the hem, and a fluted nansook ruffle, with three 
or four tucks in it, is rolled and overseamed to 
the edge of the hem. An embroidered initial 
four or five inches long, or a monogram, orna- 
ments the centre. ‘The sham is not always 
square ; thirty-six inches broad by thirty-three 
long is a usual size. A sham shvet is trimmed 
to match these, and consists of a width of linen 
three yards long. This is placed at the top of 
the covering when it is turned down. A set such 
as we have described costs from $50 to $60. A 
Swiss set, embroidered, and to be worn over 
colored silk slips, has a bed-spread added to 
the three usual pieces. 


CHINTZ FIGURED’ EMPRESS CLOTH. 


Empress cloths for Dolly Varden polonaises 
are now brought out in black grounds, with gay 
chintz patterns of roses, buds, and foliage in 
natural colors. They cost $1 15 a yard, and are 
exceedingly pretty and bright for home dresses. 
The skirt should be black silk. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES. 


As the season’ is nearly over, winter goods are 
offered at reduced prices, to make room for new 
stock. Bargain-lovers who avail themselves of 
this reduction, should take care to purchase only 
standard, solid colors of quiet hues, as these are 
always in fashion. ‘The purchaser will discover 
that there is no reduction of black goods, as the 
are always salable. ‘Thin silks, with bla 
grounds striped with white, and colored silks of 
the same style, are sold for 90 cents or $1 a 
yard, ‘They are only half a yard wide. Made- 
up suits of striped silks are offered for $50. 

The furnishing houses are already busy pre- 
paring suits of black alpaca for spring. They 
will be made with polonaises of various designs, 
especially that with a vest front and Marguerite 
back. ‘There are but two bows to drape the 
skirt behind; a row of bows fastens the front, 
and a ruche edges the garment, outlines the vest, 
passes over the shoulders, and down the back to 
the bows below the waist. 


SPRING COSTUMES AND CAMBRICE. 


Dispatches from merchants returning home 
from Berlin state that they will soon have ready 
for sale here costumes of linen and stuffs elegantly 
trimmed with laces and fringe, for from $12 to 
$60. Domestic cambrics, in spring colors, are 
already shown on the counters of the large stores. 
The grounds are white, with regulation stripes 
of color or black, or elae Greek squares, oF lines 
crossing each other to form diamonds, squares, 
or blocks of alternating colors. 


SPRING CASHMERES, 


Gray cashmeres, in many faint pale tinges, for 
spring suits, are about to be brought ont. The 
sample cards show blue-grays, stone and steel 
color, rather than the softer brown-grays. They 
will cost $1 85 a yard. Peculiar shades of brown 
and green, verging on olive, are in store for the 
spring also. ‘The soft, graceful cashmeres grow in 
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favor, instead of decreasing, and ladies need not 
fear to purchase them for next season's dresses. 
Their trimming continues to be bias bands of 
corded silk of the same shade and thick cord 
fringe. 

Double standing ruffles of white muslin edged 
with Valenciennes are now worn around the neck 
of dresses. ‘They are gathered very full, and 
look much richer than a single standing pleat- 
ing. Many dresses have a ruche of the material 
of the trimming around the neck, and a standing 
lace frill is placed inside. Jabots of white lace, 
gathered slightly and sewed back and forth in 
shell shape on muslin, are very stylish, and are 
likely to supersede cravat bows of colored silk. 
All-white neck-ties are frequently worn with 
handsome black suits, making the wearer seem 
as if dressed in mourning. The gray grenadine 
veils and the pale gray gloves that are the fancy 
of the moment do not detract from this appear- 
ance. Colored jewelry, and occasionally a col- 
ored ostrich tip on the black hat, give the only 
evidence that the costume is not meant for 
mourning. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TarLor; and H. J. 
Lissr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


WHat drolls those ex-Governors of Masea- 
chusetts are! Two of them—BuLLocx and 
CLiFForD—were going to the State House to 
see Governor WASHBURN inaugurated. Dr. Lor- 
Ing joined them. ‘‘ Why,” said CLirrorp, “here 
are the three ex’s—two ex-Governors and one 
ex-pectant.’’ And those three worthy persons 
laughed. 

—Dr. Topp, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has 
in his cong tion seven clergymen, four of 
whom are residents of the town, the others so- 
journers in search of health. 

—Professor GoLDwin SMITH has become a 
resident of Toronto, and is to edit a new Cana- 
dian magazine. He will, as heretofore, do his 
six weeks’ lecture-work at Cornell University. 

—A gifted German poet, one Emi, RitTER- 
Haos, has written a poo upon Lake Erie, in 
which he is cloquent upon the palm-trees and 
alligators common to its shores. The work 
does not include any thing about the bays or 
smaller creeks tributary to the watery expanse 
that makes up thc heft of his production. 

—Elder Wgaver, of Voluntown, Connecticut, 
stated recently to the Sunday-school children 
of his church that he had heard a man say he 
had' read the Bible through in sixty hours. De- 
termined to know whether or not it could be 
done, he set about it himself, and read the whole 
of it aloud to his wife in fifty-nine hours and 
thirty minutes. He read sometimes an hour a 
day, sometimes two, but kept exact account. 

—The recent sale of the Marquis of Water- 
ford’s estatces in Ireland is described by the Dub- 
lin Fost as one of the most remarkable ever wit- 
nessed in any part of that country. The land 
was divided into one hundred and twenty-one 
lots, and brought upward of $1,500,000. What 
renders this sale remarkable was the fact that 
most of the land was bought by tenants, some 
of whom paid at the rate of fifty, others forty, 
and none at less than thirty years’ purchase. 

—The extent to which people will ‘go on” 
about music may be seen in the fact that Ricz- 
ARD WAGNER has succeeded in collecting half a 
million of doilars for the purpose of having all 
of his operas performed at a new theatre to be 
cone eee for that purpose in the city of Bai- 
reuth. 

—Since the war Gustave DorE has returned 
to Paris and put up a barn-like studio in the 
Champs Elysées, where he is finishing a massive 
picture of Christ leaving the Pretorium to 
reach Calvary. 

—Mr. JOHN of Philadelphia, elicits 
the praise of the press for having ninetcen years 
ago become the guardian of a niece and nephew 
receiving in trust for them $19,039 46. Last 
week he filed his account in court, which show- 
ed that during this long period of time he had 
not only supported and educated them out of 
the fund, but was ready to pay over the hand- 
some sum of $79,201 24. He made no charge for 
his services. 

—RUBINSTEIN ig to be the next musical ce- 
lebrity to come among us. After him PAuLINE 
Lucca. Liszt pronounces RUBINSTEIN to be 
the best of living pianists. He is a Russian, de- 
scended from Jewish ancestry. His grandfather 
was a Jew, but his father is of the Greck Church, 
as is the pianist. He is now forty-two, and in 
the prime of his powers. He has not only writ- 
ten operas and symphonies, but many piano 
pieces, and songs, duets, und quartettes innu- 
mernbie, and most of them very good. 

—That the world moves is freshly indicated 
by the fnct that among the students at Baliol 
College, Oxford, are the Duke of Genoa and 
Prince Hassan of Egypt. The former is quite 
English in dress, appearance, and language. The 
Prince also has become quite an Englishman, 
and may be seen rowing on the river, or driving 
his pair, +e in mouth, just like any other 
young swell. 

—King Victor EMANUEL has received from 
his Minister of Finance, purporting to be a gift 
from “his people,’’ the beautiful estate of Cas- 
tel Porziano, near Rome. The cost was $900,000. 

—Mr. DovueLas TaYLor, a printer, of course, 
was chairman of the committee of arrangements 
on the Franklin Statue celebration, and dis- 
charged his duty with proverbial energy and 
tact. When he asked Professor MorsE to un- 
veil the statue, the grand old man said, ‘‘ Yes, 
if I have to be lifted to the spot.” The statue 
itself is a yift from Captain ALBERT De GROOT, 
an opulent and public-spirited bachelor, who 
many years ago, when a boy, was asked by Cum- 
modore VANDERBILT, ‘‘ What can youdo?’’ A. 
De G. answered, ‘Almost any thing,’’ which 
was truthful; for since then he has been doing 
almost every thing, and gathering much pecun- 
jary moss in the maneuvre. 

—New York's notable centenarian is THomas 
FiITZGBRALD, of Rhinebeck, who has lived to see 
one hundred and eight years. He resides with 
one son, while his wife, one hundred years old 
lives with another. The ‘‘children’’ are d 
children. Mr. FitzGERaLp chews tobacco and 
eschews spirits. He is a deaf individual, but 
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sees things with the eye naked. Morcover, fe 
threadeth the needle at arms-length, strops his 
individual razor, shaves his own features, and 
earns his salt by fishing. Mr. FiTzGgra.p fellc- 
itates himeelf on having been born in Ireland. 

—The following curious ‘‘ personal" appcars 
in the English papers: General Bouvekis, a 
veteran of the Peninsular war, and for a lo 
time a member of Queen Victorta’s household, 
died recently, leaving an estate worth $50,000 
a annum, and a large accumulated property 

ides. His only son had been a very fast 

young man, and bad married a giri much 

is rank in life, and for that ha 
by his family. The property by law went to 
heirs male, and fn order that it should not go to 
one of the common people, great effort was 
made to show that the son of the disowned heir 
at law was on 
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so by repute, but not in fact. 
This project failed, and consequently, on Gen- 
eral BoUVERIE’s death, his grandson—a youn 
man who has served as a private soldier and of- 
ficer’s servant in the line, and afterward as a 
member of the Irish constabulary—now ateps 
into possession of a splendid mansion (Delapre 
Abbey), with pe and gardens on a commensnu- 
rate scale, and becomes the representative of an 
aristocratic house in one of the most exclusive 
county societies in England, with an estate worth 
at the least a million of dollars. 

— When Mr. Josey JEFFERSON last perform- 
ed Rip Van Winkle in St. Louls, Ju GILLEs- 
PIE, for the first time in his life, was Induced to 
go to the theatre and see the ae When asked 
what he a of it, he replied, ‘‘ Confounded 
ridiculous! The idea of a poor Dutchwoman 
over the wash-tub with diamond rings on her 
fingers !”’ 

—In addition to the Wapsworrus of Geneseo, 
Livingston County, New York, boasts of other 
descendants of early settlers, among whom the 
moet notable are the FiTzauens, who came from 
Maryland a.p. 1800, and purchased large tracts 
of land near Mount Morrie, in the famed valley 
of the Genesee. In conjunction with Judge 
CARROLL, of Washington, D. C., and Colonel 
RocnesTer, of North Carolina, the original 
FitzHvauH bought the hundred-acre tract which 
is now the business centre of the famous city of 
flour-milla. At the age of seventy-cigbt Dr. 
Danigv H. FitzyvaGu, a son of the pioneer, still 
lives and moves, an exumple of the health and 
length of days which ‘‘ moderation In all things” 
pee. At the age of nearly fourscore the doc- 
tor has the bodily and mental vigor of a man 
of fifty, and superintends his e estates, near 
Mount Morris and in Michigan, as actively as he 
did half a century ago. By his cheerful tempera- 
ment and courteous bearing he carries sunshine 
wherever he yoes. When he entered the valley, 
the noble man welcomed visitors with the 
ey of the tomahawk; but he has lived 

rough those little difficuities, and seen civili- 
zation progress from the trail to the yeaee 
the turnpike, canal, and iron horse of the Erie. 

—The statistics of the G. D. ALEXIS In hie re- 
cent raid on the buffalo of the excessive West, 
put in tabular form, foots up: 


a. D.—Buffaloes, Old......cccsecee ees 3 
- - Call 5 vasiccasekies sega ee gl 
General Suxeman......cscccccccccccccce 1 t® 
St BHORTY ” oicoai6 2.504 oo0t 0d keke scar kb eee 8 
$6 BurraLo WILLIAM". ... ccc ccc cc cccccces 40 
Other alanghterers, ............6. ineea ita 
Total. ...ccscccsccccees pee ee ct eas 86 


Grand powwow at the close. G. D. presented 
warriors $50 in half dollars, twenty blankcte, 
and eight jackknives ; SHERIDAN gave SpoTTED 
TaIL senrlet cap, belt, and a—a—{shirt.] In 
the evening they hilarified, took something 
warm, and dropped off into fine old snore. 

—Mr. Justin M’Carruy states that in the 
coming autumn Mr. Epmunp Yates, author of 
several capital novels published by Harper & 
BROTHERS, proposes to visit the U. 8. for the 
purpose of delivering lectures embodying his 
recollections of old acquaintances of his, such 
as DICKENS, THACKERAY, JERROLD. He is a 
bright and clever fellow, a capital speaker, with 
an: inherited gift of humorous matic ex- 
pression. 

—An admirer of Senator Scnurz says that 
“he has no qty in the Senate in direct, point- 
ed attack, skillful and graceful vehemence, and 
rare scholarship, which seems to be as perfect 
in our history as in that of Germany or France. 
Nobody dare mect him in debate; for all feel 
that he has reservations of cruel force, which 
to tempt would not be agreeable, He is, how- 
ever, a man of cold voperemens respectable 
rather than hearty, and always finds his chief 
adorers among men of his own clase—those who 
adore faculty, knowledge, chivalry.'’ ScHurz 
is only forty-two years old—one of the youn- 
eee Senators. He js in cue pume of vigorous 

fe, very tall, broad-shouldered, spare, and grace- 
fal, and he zoey be likened in appearance to a 
fine stag. He lives like a gen Veman, drinks a 
bottle of good wine at his dinner, sees well to 
his apparel, dressing for the most part In fine 
English browns, roans, or blues, and he wears 
gold spectacles. His income, derivable from his 
paper in 8t. Louis, his writings, and his Senato- 

salary, is probably about $16,000 a year. . 
His wife is probably one of the very finest spec!- 
mens of German women in America, the daugh- 
ter, it is said, of a Hamburg banker. She met 
ScHurz in the city of London when he was a 
or exile there, living upon remittances from 
ome and from correspondence from his pen to 
German journals, and she sympathized with him 
and loved lim. Mrs. Scuvunrz is a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed woman of beautiful figure, and a 
mild and dclightful expression of countenance. 
ScHourz and herself are very much in love with 
each other, and they keep the best class of com- 
pany in Washington. Both of them are earnest 
and strong in their attachment to German man- 
ners and the German country. Mrs. ScHURZ ap- 
reciates the fact that our republic affords her 
fusband the best chance for a high career; but 
she and he prefer to give their children a Ger- 
man education, and they like to be well consid- 
ered and remembered by the North German 
statesmen. When ScHurz ran for the Senate 
nst HenpEeRSoN and Bey Loan, old Baron 

EROL?, the Prussian minfster, appeared for 
the caly time in his life on News a Row, 
sanguine to get points in favor of hie friend. 
ScHuRz is on good terms with BismaRcK; and 
his enemies here have alleged that he means to 
return to Germany and take par In that gov- 
ernment; on the other hand, he has epee 
said, with emphasis, that this is his country, an 
that his whole future is comprised in America. 
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) Yoxe Nicut Dress, 


LADY’S LINGERIE, 


\ \ Patterns of entire set of Li ie, comprising Dressing Sacque, 
\ \\ gv Se Corset , Night Hacene, 7 oke Night ess, Yoke Chemise, and Drawers, 
s \ ry ae in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, 3¢r 





Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) © 





ib SA TLS 
EBS a> Bete 
SSRIS Lady’s Lingerie. 
Wiig | iii as = --For the conven- 
ience of those who fre- 
quently apply to us for 
good patterns of un- 
der-clothing, we pub- 
lish herewith a set of 
lingerie, modeled aft- 
er the favorite styles 
: oy —in use, and consisting 
Sear Sof «dressing sacque, 
SaSSe 3 “corset cover, night 
sacque, yoke night 
dress, yoke chemise, 
and close drawers. 
Cut paper patterns of 
the entire set will be 
furnished in nine even 
numbers, from 30 to 
46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. ‘The size is taken 
in the usual manner, 
by passing a_ tape 
entirely around the 
body, underthe arms, | 
across the largest part - 
of the shoulder-blades, 
and two inches above 
the fullest part of the 
chest. Noother meas- 
ure is required. Ifthe 
size is an uneyen num- 
ber of inches, for in- 
stanoe, 37, send for 38 
inches, and take the 
seams deeper than is 
allowed on the pattern, 









DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts set of patterns 
comprises six articles, 
viz., dressing sacque,. 
corset cover, short . 
night sacque, long 
yoke night dress, yoke 
chemise, and drawers 
closed at the side. 

DreEsstnG SAcQueE. 


vais Fig. 1.—Suir witn Warreau Over Dress.—F Ron, —This pattern is in Fig. 2.—Svurr wirn Warreav OVER | ieee 
r% I 
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four pieces—front, back, sleeve, and piece for trimming. Cut the 
back and sleeves with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of 
the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut the front with the straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the edge of the goods, and turn back to the notch at 
the top and bottom for the hem in front. The collar is formed by 
a binding an inch wide, cut double, and edged with upright points. 
The front, bottom, and sleeves are trimmed with a pointed strip cut ~ 
from the pattern given. Place the longest straight edge of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 
you in sewing it in. The perforations show where to baste the 
sleeves on the shoulders and under the arms. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. Baste up and try on wrong side out before 
sewing; and if alteration is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the shoul- 
der and under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for the other seams. 
Lengthen or shorten the sacque at the bottom, taking care not to alter 
theshape. Ifthe 
sleeves are too 
long or short, take 
from or add an 
equal amount at 
the top and bot- 
tom. : 
Quantity of ma- 
terial, 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards. 
Corset Cover. 
—This pattern is 
in three pieces— 
front, back, and 
sleeve. Thefronts 
are fitted with 
darts on each side, 
The back is cut 
with a seam in 
the middle. ‘The 
perforations show 
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Biack VELVET Bonnet witn BLaAck AND WHITE 
‘Tutte SrrRincs. 


where to baste the seams on the shoulder and under the 
arms, and where to take the darts. ‘The notches show 
how to put the pattern together. Baste up and try on 
in the manner described for dressing sacque. The notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem in front. An oatlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulder and under the arms, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for the others. ‘The corset cover is closed 
in front with buttons and button-holes. The neck and 
sleeves are trimmed with insertion an inch wide divided 
by a row of puiling an inch and a haif wide, aud edging 


three-quarters of an inch wide. Hat For GIRe FRO 
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shape of the under part of the sleeve. Baste up and try on in the 
manner described for dressing sacyue. Leugthen or shorten the 
sleeves by taking from or adding an equal quantity at the bottom 
und top, always keeping the same shape. An outlet of an incl is 
allowed for the seams on the slioulder and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for the others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Insertion, 34% yards. Ldging, 31% yards. 

Lone Yoxe Nicnt Dress.— This pattern is in six pieces—frout 
and back of yoke, front and back of body, sleeve, and cuff. Cut 
the back of the yoke and body with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut the front of the 
yoke and body with the longest straight edge laid lengthwise on 
the edge of the goods. Cut the garment of the required length. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
the hem in front. The yoke is cut double. ‘The body is gathered, 
back and front, to fit the 
yoke. The sleeve is gather- 
ed at the top to fit the arm- 
hole. Sew in the sleeve as 
described for dressing sacque, 
etc. The neck is finished 
with a band an inch wide. 
The front is closed all the 
way with battons and button- 
holes, and is trimmed with 
needle - work edging. The 
yoke is trimmed with inser- 
. tion an inch wide. Put the 

' pattern together by the notch- 
es. An outlet of an inch is 
given for the seams on the 
shoulders, and a quarter of an 
inch for the others. Length- 
en or shorten the sleeves at 
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Vrotet VeLvet AND Liac 
Gros Grain Bonner. 


Brack VeEtvetr Boxxet WITH WHITE 
FEATHERS. 


the top and bottom in the manner already 
described. 

Quantity of material, 86 inches wide, 6 
yards, 

Edging, 4 yards. Insertion, 144 yards. 

Yoxr Cuemise.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front and back of yoke, front of body, 
and sleeve, Cut the front and back of body 
with the longest straight edge laid on the 
fold of the cloth to avoid making a seam, 

“and lengthen the garment as much as may 

be required. Cut the front of the yoke wit 


the longest straight edge laid on the edge of 


4 é 


mu 4tT06 YEARS oLp. 


Hat ror Bor rrom 3 To 5 YRars_ oie, 


Quantity of ma- 
terial, 27 inches 
wide, 144 yards. 

Insertion, 41¢ 
yards. Puffing, 
216 yards. Edg- 
ing, 2 yards, 

SHort Nicut- 
Sacque. — This 
pattern is in five 
pieces -— front, © 
back, sleeve, cuff, 
and collar. Cut 
the back and 
sleeves with the - 
lotigest straight 
edge laid on the 
fold of the cloth 
to avoid a seam. 
Cut the front with 
the straight edge 
laid lengthwise on 
the fold of the 

' goods. The notch- 
es at the top and 
bottom show 
where to | turn 
back for the hem 
in -front. The 
standing collar 
has the corners 
turned down in 
front, even with 
the line of per- 
forations. The 
front is embroid- 
ered or trimmed 
with insertion and 
edging. Gather 
the sleeve at the 
bottom, and sew 
it between the 
double cuff, with 
the opening on 
the onter edge. 
Place the longest 
straight edge of | 
the sleeve to the 
notch in the back 
of: the armhole, 
and hold thesleeve 
toward you when 
sewing itin. The 
perforations show 
where to baste 
the seams on the 
shonlders gnd un- 
der the arms, 
where to turn 
down the collar, 


and the size and Fig. 2.—Crire pe Caine Orrra Croa«K.—Frost, 
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the goods. Sew up the seam in the middle of 
the back. Put the body together according to 
the notches, gather the top, frent, and back to fit 
the yoke, and set on the latter. Sew the seams 
of the sleeves, placing the notches evenly to- 
gether, and join them with the body and bok 
The garment can be left open in front, or closed, 
as may be desired. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams in this pattern, and the pieces 
are all notched to prevent mistakes in putting to- 
gether. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, 244 yards. 

Edging for trimming, 34¢ yards. ; 

Drawers.—This pattern is in two pieces— 
body and waistband. In cutting lay the straight 
edge of the pattern on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam. Cut off the top at the line of 
perforations in front. Join the garment in the 
centre. Cut an opening at each side down to 
the notch, and fuce this slit all around with a 
strip of the material an inch wide. Gather the 
top of the body, back and front, and sew to the 
bands. Finish the ends of the bands with bat- 
tons and button-holes, letting the front overlap 
the back. ‘Tuck the material before cutting ont. 
The original is trimmed with an embroidered 
ruffle two inches wide. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. . 

Quantity of material, 36 inehes wide, 2 yards. 

Embroidery, 1 yard. 


Suit with Watteau Over Dress, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 100. 
Troe suit consists of a skirt and over drees. The il- 
lustration 1 snows me ante made of purple alk 
: 8 e u 
and illustration Fi show ic ee tin 
i jets of gathered and side-pleated ruffles, 
aca oped bias strips furnished with a binding, of folds, 
rolis, and bows. 


- Violet Velvet and Lilac Gros Grain Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 101. 
” ‘Tas violet velvet bonnet is trimmed with folds and 
a scalloped revers of the m which are bound 
with lilac gros grain. -The front of the bonnet is 
furnished with a similar binding. Nicler Bros grain 
. strings and bows. A cluster of pas mignon- 
ette, arranged as shown by the illustration, forms the 
trimming. A ruche of white silk tulle ix set inside of 
the bonnet in front. Lilac silk gauze veil, edged with 
blonde of the same color. 
Black Velvet Bonnet with Black and White 
Tulle Strings. 
See Ulustration on page 101. 

a bined diadom of black. gros grain, which is edged OD 
a em 0 n, whic on 
the top with two rows of black lace. On the right 
aide of the bonnet is a tuft of black and white feath- 
ers and a bow of black gros grain, the ends of which 
are fringed out. Black figured silk tulle strings, un- 
derlaid with white tulle, and trimmed with wide open 
silk fringe, are tied under the chin. 


Black Velvet Bonnet with White Feathers. 
Seo illustration on page 101. 

Ts black velvet bonnet is shed with bows 
and strings of black grain ribbon. The trimmin 
consists of two white ostrich feathers. A ruache o 
white silk tulle is set inside the front. 


Hat for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
See illustration ca page 101. 

Tes brown beaver hat is trimmed with brown gros 
grain and a brown feather. The rim, which is turned 
up on the sides, is faced with gros grain. Folds three- 
quarters of an inch wide and a sce he gros grain 
strip are wound around the crown of the hat. A bow 
of grain with fringed ends and a tuft of brown 
feathers are eet on the of the hat. 


Hat for Boy from $ to 5 Years old. 
See iUustration on page 101. 

Tats gray felt hat is bound with velvet, and trimmed 
with velvet folds, loops, and ends, and a tuft of feath- 
ers. The ends are edged with fringe. 

Crépe de Chine Opera Cloak, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See lustrations on page 101. 


Tre opera cloak is made of white s de Chine, 
and is lined with white lustring. The ming con- 
sists of rich satin stitch embroidery of white silk, white 
silk tassel fringe six inches wide, and passementerio 


agrafes with tasecls. ‘ 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avrson or “Lapy Avpier's Szongr,” sT0. 








CHAPTER XLVII. 
“STRANGERS YET.” 


Lapy Lavra went back to Portland Place in 
an hoar; but Geraldine Challoner staid all night 
with the sick child. God was very merciful to 
Clarissa ; the angel of death by. In the 
night the fever abated, if only ever so little; and 
Dr. Ormond’s report next day was a cheering one. 
He did not say the little one was out of danger ; 
but he did say there was hope. 

Lady ine proved herself an accomplished 
nurse. The sick child seemed more tranquil in 
her arms than even in his mother's. The poor 
mother felt a little pang of jealousy as she saw 
that it was so; bat bore the trial meekly, and 
waited upon Geraldine with hamble submission. 

‘¢ How good you are!” she murmured once, 
as she watched the slim white hands that had 
played chess with George Fairfax adjusting poul- 
tices—‘“* how good you are!” 

‘¢Don’t say that, my dear Mrs. Granger. I 
would do as much for any cottager’s child within 
‘wenty miles of Hale; it would be hard if I 
couldn't do it for my sister's friend.” 

‘‘Have you always been fond of the poor?” 
Clarissa asked, wonderingly. 

‘‘Yes,” Geraldine answered, with a faint 
blush; ‘‘ I was always fond of them. I can get 
on with poor people better than with my equals 
sometimes, | think; but I have visited more 
among them lately, since I have gone less into 
society—since papa’s death, in fact. And I am 
particularly fond of children ; the little things al- 
ways take to me.” 

‘« My baby does, at any rate.” 

‘‘Have you written or telegraphed to Mr. 
Granger 2?” Lady Geraldine asked, gravely. 
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‘*No, no, no; there can be no necessity now. 
Dr. Ormond says there is hope.” 

‘“Hope, yes; but these little lives are so frag- 
ile. I implore you to send to him. It is only 


‘*I will think about it, by-and-by, perhaps, if 
he should grow any worse; but I know he is get- 
ting better. Oh, Lady Geraldine, have some pity 
upon me! If my husband finds out where I am, 
he will rob me of my child.” 

' ‘The words were hardly spoken when there was 
a loud double knock at the door below, a delay 
of some two minutes, and then a rapid step on 
the stair—a step that set Clarissa’s heart beating 
tumultuously. She sat down by the bed, cling- 
ing to it like an animal at bay, guarding her cub 
from the hunter. 

The door was opened quickly, and Daniel 
Granger came into the room. He went straight 
to the bed, and bent down to look at his child. 

The boy had been light-headed in the night, 
but his brain was clear enough now. He recog- 
nized his father, and smiled—a little wan smile, 
that went to the strong man’s heart. 

‘*My God, how changed he is!” exclaimed 
Mr. Granger. ‘‘ How long has he been ill?” 

** Very little more than a week, Sir,” Jane Tar- 
get faltered from the background. 

‘* More than a week! and I am only told of 
his illness to-day, by a telegram from Lady Lau- 
ra Armstrong! I beg your pardon, Lady Ger- 
aldine; I did not see you till this moment. I 
owe it to your sister’s consideration that I am 
here in time to see my boy before he dies.” 

‘* We have every hope of saving him,” said 
Geraldine. 

‘* And what a place I find himin! He has had 
some kind of doctor attending him, I suppose ?” 

‘‘He has had a surgeon from the neighbor- 
hood, who seems both kind and clever, and Dr. 
Ormond.” 

Mr, Granger seated himself at the foot of the 
bed, a very little way from Clarissa, taking pos- 
session of his child, as it were. 

‘*Do you know, Mrs. Granger, that I have 
scarcely rested night or day since you left Paris, 


hunting for my son?” he said. And this was the | 


first time he acknowledged his wife's presence by 
word or look. 

Clarissa was silent. She had been betrayed, 
she thought— betrayed by her own familiar 
friend; and Daniel Granger had come to rob 
her of her child. Come what might, she would 
not part with him without a straggle. 

After this there came a weary time of anx- 
ious care and watching. The little life trembled 
in the balance; there were harassing fluctua- 
tions, a fortnight of unremitting care, before a 
favorable issue could be safely calculated upon. 
And during all that time Daniel Granger watch- 
ed his boy with only the briefest intervals for rest 
or refreshment. Clarissa watched too; nor did 
her husband dispute her right to a place in the 
sick-room, though he rarely spoke to her, and 
then only with the coldest courtesy. 

Throughout this period of uncertainty, Geral- 
dine Challoner was faithful to the duty she had 
undertaken—spending the greatest part of her 
life at Clarissa’s lodgings, and never wearying of 
the labors of the sick-room. The boy grew dai- 
ly fonder of her; but, with 2 womanly instinct, 
she contrived that it should be Clarissa who car- 
ried him up and down the room when he was 
restless—Clarissa’s neck round which the wasted 
little arm twined itself. 

Daniel Granger watched the mother and child 
sometimes with haggard eyes, speculating on the 
future. Ifthe boy lived, who was to have him ? 
The mother—whose guilt or innocence was an 
open question— who had owned to being at 
heart false to her husband—or the father, who 
had done nothing to forfeit the right to his keep- 
ing? And yet to part them was like plucking 
asunder blossom and bud, that had grown side 
by side upon one common stem. In many a 
gloomy reverie the master of Arden Court de- 
bated this point. 

He could never receive his wife again—upon 
that question there seemed to him no room for 
doubt. To take back to his home and his heart 
the woman who had confessed her affection for 
another man was hardly in Daniel Granger’s na- 
ture. Had he not loved her too much already— 
degraded himself almost by so entire a devotion 
to a_woman who had given him nothing, who 
had kept her heart shut against him ? 

‘* She married Arden Court, not me,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘and then she tried to have Arden 
Court and her old lover into the bargain. Would 
she have run away with him, I wonder, if he had 
had time to persuade her that day? Can any 
woman be pure when a man dares ask her to 
leave her husband ?” 

And then the locket that man wore—‘‘ From 
Clarissa”—was not that damning evidence? > 

He thought of these things again and again, 
with a w iteration—thought ‘of them as he 
watched the mother walking slowly to and fro 
with her baby in her arms. That picture would 
surely live in his mind forever, he thought. Nev- 
cr again, never any more, in all the days to come, 
could he take his wife back to his heart; but, O 
God, how dearly he had loved her, and how des- 
olate his home would be without her! Those 
two years of their married life seemed to be all 
his existence ; looking back beyond that time, his 
history seemed, like Viola’s, ‘‘ A blank, my lord.” 
And he was to live the rest of his life without 
her. But for that ever-present anxiety about 
the child, which was in some wise a distraction, 
the thought of these things might have driven 
him mad. 

At last, after those two weeks of uncertainty, 
there came a day when Dr. Ormond pronounced 
the boy out of danger—on the vety high-road to 
recovery, in fact. 

‘‘T would say nothing decided till I could 
speak with perfect certainty,” he said. ‘You 
may make yourselves quite happy now.” 


Clarissa knelt down and kissed the good old 
doctor's hand, raining tears upon it in a passion 
of gratitude. He seemed to her in that moment 
something divine, a supernal creature, who, by 
the exercise of his power, had saved her child. 

Dr. Ormond lifted her up, smiling at her emo- 
‘tion. 

‘*Come, come, my dear soul, this is hysteric- 
al,” he said, in his soothing, paternal way, pat- 
ting her shoulder gently as he spoke. ‘‘I always 
meant to save the little fellow; though it has 
been a very severe bout, I admit, and we have 
had a tussle for it. And now I expect to see 
your roses come back again. It has been a hard 
time for you as well as for baby.” 

When Mr. Granger went out of the room with 
ng physician presently, Dr. Ormond said, grave- 


Y» 

‘The little fellow is quite safe, Mr. Granger; 
but you must look to your wife now.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘*She has a nasty little hacking cough—a chest 
cough—which I don’t like; and there's a good 
deal of incipient fever about her.” 

‘““If there is any thing wrong, for God’s sake 
see to her at once!” cried Daniel Granger. 
‘* Why didn’t you speak of this before ?” 

‘* There was no appearance of fever until to- 
day. I didn’t wish to worry her with medicines 
while she was anxious about the child ; indeed, I 
thought the best cure for her would be the knowl- 
edge of his . But the congh is worse to- 
day; and I should certainly like to prescribe for 
her, if you will ask her to come in here and speak 
to me for a few minutes.” 

So Clarissa went into the dingy lodging-house 
sitting-room to see the doctor, wondering much 
that any one could be interested in such an insig- 
nificant matter as her health, now that her trens- 
ure was safe. She went reluctantly, murmuring 
that she was well enough—quite well now; and 
had hardly tottered into the room, when she sank 
down upon the sofa in a dead faint. 

Daniel Granger looked on aghast while they 
revived her. 

‘* What can have caused this ?” he asked. 

‘* My dear Sir, you are surely not surprised ?” 
said Dr. Ormond. ‘‘ Your wife has been sitting 
up with her child every night for nearly a month 
—the strain upon her, bodily and mental, has 

enormous, and the reaction is, of course, 
trying. She will want a good deal of care, that 
is all. Come now,” he went on cheerfully, as 
Clarissa opened her eyes, to find her head lying 
‘on Jane Target's shoulder, and her husband stand- 
ing aloof, regarding her with affrighted looks— 
‘*come now, my dear Mrs. Granger, cheer up; 
your little darling is safely over his troubles.” 

She burst into a flood of tears. 

‘*They will take him away from me!” 
sobbed. ° 

** Take him away-from you—nonsense! What 
are you dreaming of ?” 

‘*Death has been merciful; but you will be 
more cruel,” she cried, looking at her husband. 
** You will take him away.” 

** Come, come, my dear lady, this is a delusion ; 
you really must not give way to this kind of 
thing,” murmured the doctor, rather complacent- 
ly. He had a son-in-law who kept a private 
mad-house at Wimbledon, and began to think 
Mrs. Granger was drifting that way. It was sad, 
of course, a sweet young woman like that; but 
patients are patients, and Daniel Granger’s wife 
would be peculiarly cligible. 

He looked at Mr. Granger, and touched his 
forehead significantly. 

‘‘The brain has been sorely taxed,” he mur- 
mured, confidentially; ‘‘ but we shall set all that 
right by-and-by.” ‘This with as confident an air 
as if the brain had been a clock. 

Daniel Granger went over to his wife and took 
her hand—it was the first time those two hands 
had met since the scene in Austin’s painting-room 
—looking down at her gravely. 

‘‘Clarissa,” he said, ‘‘on my word of honor, 
I will not attempt to separate you from your son.” 

She gave a great cry—a shriek, that rang 
through the room —and cast herself upon her 
husband’s breast. 

‘Ob, God bless you for that!” she sobbed ; 
‘““God bless—’’ and stopped, strangled by her 
sobs. 
Mr. Granger put her gently back into her faith- 
ful handmaiden’s arms. That was different. He 
might respect her rights as a mother; he could 
never again accept her as his wife. 

But a time came now in which all thought of 
the future was swept away by a very present dan- 
ger. Before the next night Clarissa was raving 
in brain-fever; and for more than a month life 
was a blank to her—or not a blank, an age of 
confused agony rather, to be looked back upon 
with horror by-and-by. 

They not move her from the cheerless 
rooms in Soho. Lovel was sent down to Vent- 
nor with Lady Geraldine and a new nurse, It 
could do no harm to take him away from his 
mother for a little while, since she was past the 
consciousness of his presence. Jane Target and 
Daniel Granger nursed her, with a nursing sister 
to relieve guard occasionally, and Dr. Ormond in 
constant attendance. ° 

The-first thing she saw, when sense came back 
to her, was her husband's figure, sitting a little 
way from the bed, his face turned toward her, 
gravely watchful. Her first reasonable words— 
faintly murmured in a wondering tone — moved 
him deeply; but he was strong enough to hide 
all emotion. . 

‘“ When she has quite recovered, I shall go back 
to Arden,” he said to himself, ‘‘ and leave her to 
plan her future life with the help of Lady Geral- 
dine’s counsel. That woman is a noble creature, 
and the best friend my wife can have. And then 
we must make some fair arrangement about the 
boy—what time he is to spend with me, and what 
with his mother. I can not altogether ee 
my son. In any case, he is sure to love her best.” 


she 
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When Clarissa was at last well enough to be 
moved, her husband took her down to Ventnor, 
where the sight of her boy, bright and blooming, 
and the sound of his first syllables—little broken 
scraps of language, that are 60 sweet to mothers’ 
ears —had a better influence than all Dr. Or- 
mond's medicines. Here too came her father, 
from Nice, where he had been wintering, having 
devoted his days to the pleasing duty of taking 
care of himself. He would have come sooner, 
immediately on hearing of Clarissa’s illness, be 
informed Mr. Granger; but he was a poor, fruil 
creature, and to have exposed himself to the north- 
east winds of this most uncertain climate early 
in April would have been to run into the teeth of 
danger. It was the middle of May now, and May 
this year had come without her accustomed in- 
clemency. 

‘* T knew that my daughter was in good hands,” 


he said. Daniel Granger sighed, and answered 
nothing. 
Mr. Lovel’s observant eyes soon perceived that 


there was so ing amiss; and one evening, 
when he and Mr. Granger were strolling ov the 
sands between Ventnor and Shanklin, he plainly 


taxed his son-in-law with the fact. 


“There is some quarrel between Clary and 
you,” he said; ‘“‘I can see that at a glance. 
Why, I used to consider you a model conple— 
perfectly Arcadian in your devotion—and now 
you scarcely speak to each other.” 

‘* There is a quarrel] that must last our lives,” 
Daniel Granger answered, moodily, and then told 
his story, without reservation. 

** Good heavens!” cried Mr. Lovel, at the end ; 
‘there is a curse upon that man and his race.” 

And then he told his own story, in a very few 
words, and testified to his undying hatred of all 
the house of Fairfax. 

After this there came a long silence, during 
which Clarissa’s father was meditative. 

‘You can not, of course, for a moment sup- 
pose that I can doubt my daughter's innocence 
throughout this unfortunate business,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ I know the diabolical persistency of that 
race too well. It was like a Fairfax to entangle 
my poor girl in his net—to compromise ber repu- 
tation, in the hope of profiting by his treachery. 
I do not attempt to deny, however, that Clarisea 
was imprudent. We have to consider her youth, 
and that natural love of admiration which tempts 
women to jeopardize their happiness and character 
even for the sake of an idle flirtation. I do not 
pretend that my danghter is faultless; but I would 
stake my life upon her purity. Atthe same time, 
I quite agree with you, Granger, that, under ex- 


‘isting circumstances, a separation—a perfectly 


amicable separation, ay daughter of course re- 
taining the society of her child—would be the 
wiser course for both parties.” 

Mr. Granger had a sensation as of a volume of 
cold water dashed suddenly in his face. This 
friendly concurrence of his father-in-law’s took 
him clpeah | by surprise. He had expected that 
Mr. Lovel would insist upon a reconciliation, 
would thrust his daughter upon her husband at 
the point of the sword, as it were. He bowed 
acquiescence, but for some moments could find 
po words to speak. 

‘* There is no other course open to me,” he said 
at last. ‘‘I can not tell you how I have loved 
your daughter—God alone knows that—and bow 
my every scheme of life has been built up from 
that one foundation. But that is all over now. 
I know, with a most bitter certainty, from her 
own lips, that I have never possessed her heart.” 

*“T can scarcely imagine that to be the case,” 
said Mr. Lovel, ‘‘even though Clarissa may have 
been betrayed into some passionate admission to 
that effect. Women will say any thing when 
they are angry.” 

** This was not said in anger.” 

‘But at the worst, supposing her heart not to 
have been yours hitherto, it might not be too late 
to win it even now. Men have won their wives 
after marriage.” 

‘*T am too old to try my hand at that,” replied 
Mr. Granger, with a bitter smile. He was men- 
tally comparing himself with George Fairfax, the 
handsome soldier, with that indescribable charm 
of youth and brightness about him. 

** If you were a younger man, I would hardly 
recommend such a separation,’’ Mr. Lovel went 
on, coolly; ‘‘but at your age—well, existence is 
quite tolerable without a wife ; indeed, there is a 
halcyon calm which descends upon a man, when 
a& woman’s influence is taken out of his life, that 
is perhaps better than happiness. Yon have a 
son and heir, and that I should imagine, for a man 
of your position, is the chief end and aim of mar- 
riage. My daughter can come abroad with me, 
and we can lead a pleasant, drowsy life together, 
dawdling about from one famous city or saltibri- 
ous watering-place to another. J shall, as 2 mat- 
ter of course, surrender the income you have been 
good enough to allow me; but, en revanche, you 
will no doubt make Clarissa an allowance suitable 
to her position as your wife.” 

Mr. Granger laughed aloud. 

‘* Do you think there can ever be any question 
of money between us?” he asked. ‘‘ Do you 
think that if, by the surrender of every shilling I 

s, Icould win back my faith in my wife, I 
should hold the loss a heavy one ?” 

Mr. Lovel smiled, a quiet, self-satisfied smile, 
in the gloaming. 

‘s He will make her income a handsome one,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘and I shall have my daugh- 
ter—who is really an acquisition, for I was begin- 
ning to find life solitary—and plenty of ready 
money. Or he will come after her in three 
months’ time, That is the result I anticipate.” 

They walked till a late moon had risen from 
the deep blue waters, and when they went back to 
the house every thing was settled. Mr. Lovel 
answered for his daughter as freely as if he had 
been answering for himeelf. He was to take her 
abroad, with his grandson and namesake Lovel, 
attended by Jane Target and the new nurse, vice 
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Mrs. Brobson, dismissed for neglect of her charge 
immediately after Clarissa’s flight. If the world 
asked any questions, the world must be told that 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger had parted by mutual con- 
sent, or that Mrs. Granger’s doctor had ordered 
Continental travel. Daniel Granger could settle 
that point according to his own pleasure; or 
could refuse to give the world any answer at all, 
if he pleased. 

Mr. Lovel told his daughter the arrangement 
that he had made for her next morning. 

‘*T am to have my son ?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘6 Yes, don't I tell you 80? You and Lovel are 
to come with me. You can live any where you 


pene yoa will have a fair income, a liberal one, - 


dare say. You are very well off, upon my 
word, Clarissa, taking into consideration the fact 
of your supreme imprudence—only you have lost 
your husband.” 

‘¢ And I have lost Arden Court. Does not 
there seem a kind of retribution in that? I 
made a false vow for the love of Arden Court— 
and—and for your sake, papa.” 

‘+ False fiddlestick!"" exclaimed Mr. Lovel, im- 
patiently; ‘‘any reasonable woman might have 
been happy in your position, and with such a man 
as Granger—a man who positively worshiped you. 
However, you have lost all that. I am not go- 
ing to lecture you—the penalty you pay is heavy 
enough, without any sermonizing on my part. 
You are a very lucky woman to retain custody 
of 7 child, and escape any public exposure; 
and I consider that your husband has shown him- 
self most generous. 

Daniel Granger and his wife parted soon after 
this—parted without any sign of compunction ; 
there was a dead-wall of pride between them. 
Clarissa felt the burden of her guilt, but could not 
bring herself to make any avowal of her repent- 
ance to the husband who had put her away from 
him—so easily, as it seemed to her. That 
touched her pride a little. 

On that last morning, when the carriage was 
waiting to convey the travelers to Ryde, Mr. 
Granger's fortitude did almost abandon him at 
parting with his boy. Clarissa was out of the 
room when he took the child up ia his arms and 
put the little arms about his neck. He had made 
arrangements that the boy was to spend so many 
weeks in every year with him—was to be brought 
to him at his bidding, in fact; he was not going 
to surrender his treasure entirely. 

And yet that parting seenasd almost as bitter 
as if it had been forever. It was such an out- 
rage upon nature; the child, who should have 
been so strong a link to bind those two hearts, to 
be taken from him like this, and for no sin of his. 
Resentment against his wife was strong in his 
mind at all times, but strongest when he thought 
of this loss which she had brought upon him. 
And do what he would, the child would grow up 
with a divided allegiance, loving his mother best. 

One great sob shook him as he held the boy in 
that last embrace, and then he set him down 
quietly, as the door opened, and Clarissa appear- 
ed in her traveling dress, pale as death, but very 
calm. 

Just at the last she gave her hand to her hus- 
band, and said, gently, 

‘ST am very grateful to you for letting me take 
Lovel. I shall hold him always at your dis- 


Mr. Granger took the thin, cold hand, and 
pressed it gently. 

“*T am sorry there is any necessity for a divid- 
ed household,” he said, gravely. ‘* But fate has 
been stronger than I. Good-by.” 

And so they parted; Mr. Granger leaving 
Ventnor later in the day, purposeless and uncer- 
tain, to moon away an evening at Ryde, trying 
to arrive at some decision as to what he should 
do with himself. 

He could not go back to Arden yet a while— 
that was out of the question. Farming opera- 
tions, building projects, every thing else must go 
on without him, or come to a stand-still. Indeed, 
it seemed to him doubtful whether he should ever 
go back to the house he had beautified, and the 
estate he had expanded: to live there alone—as 
he had lived before his marriage, that is to say, 
in solitary state with his daughter—must surely 
be intolerable. His life had been suddenly shorn 
of its delight and ornament. He knew now, 
even though their union had seemed at its best 
so imperfect, how much bis wife had been to him. 

And now he had to face the future without 

her. Good heavens! what a blank, dismal pros- 
pect it seemed! He went to London, and took 
up his abode at Claridge’s, where his life was un- 
speakably wearisome to him. He did not care 
to see people he knew, knowing that he would 
have to answer friendly inquiries about his wife. 
He had nothing to do, no interest in life; letters 
from architect and builder, farm-bailiff and stew- 
ard, were only a bore to him; he was too listless 
even to answer them promptly, but let them lie 
unattended to for a week ata time. He went to 
the strangers’ gallery when there was any debate 
of importance, and tried to give his mind to pol- 
itica, with a faint idea of putting himself up for 
Holborough at the next election. But, as Phe- 
dro says, ‘*Quand ma bouche implorait le nom 
de la déesse, j'adorais Hippolyte ;” so Mr. Gran- 
ger, when he tried to think of the Irish Church 
question, or the Alabama claims, found himself 
thinking of Clarissa. He gave up the idea at 
last, convinced that public life was, for the most 
part, a snare and a delusion, and that there 
were plenty of men in the,world better able to 
man the great ship than he. Two years ago, he 
had been more interested in a vestry meeting than 
he was now in the most stirring question of the 


day. 

Finally, he determined to travel—wrote a brief 
letter to Sophia, announcing his intention, and 
departed unattended, to roam the world; uande- 
cided whether he should go straight to Marseilles, 
and thence to Africa, or whether he sbould turn 
his face northward, and explore Notway and 
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Sweden. It ended by his doing neither. De 
went to Spa to see his boy, from whom he had 
been separated something over two months. 





CHAPTER XLVIIT. 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


Mr. Lovet had taken his daughter to Spa, 
finding that she was quite indifferent whither she 
went, so long as her boy went with her. It was 
a pleasant, sleepy place out of the season, and he 
liked it; having a fancy that the mineral waters 
had done wonders for him, He had a villa on 
the skirts of the pine-wood, a little way beyond 
the town—a villa in which there was ample room 
for young Lovel and his attendants, and from 
which five minutes’ walk took them into shadowy 
deeps of pine, where the boy might roll upon the 
soft, short grass. 

By-and-by Mr. Lovel told Clarissa they could 
go farther afield, travel wherever she pleased, in 
fact; but, for the present, perfect rest and quiet 
would be her best medicine. She was not quite 
out of the doctor’s hands yet; that fever had 
tried her sorely, and the remnant of her cough 
still clung to her. At first she had a great terror 
of George Fairfax discovering her retreat. He 
had found her at Brussels; why should he not 
find her at Spa? For the first month of her resi- 
dence in the quiet inland watering-place she hard- 
ly stirred out-of-doors without her father, and sat 


at home reading or painting day after day, when. 


she was longing to be out in the wood with her 
baby and nurse. 

But when the first four weeks had gone by, 
and left her unmolested, Mrs. Granger grew bold- 
er, and wandered out every day with her child, 
and saw the young face brighten daily with a 
richer bloom, as the boy gained strength, and was 
almost happy. The pine-wood was very pretty ; 
but those slender trees, shooting heavenward, lack- 
ed the grandeur of the oaks and beeches of Ar- 
den, and very often Clarissa thought of her old 
home with a sigh. After all, it was lost to her 
—twice lost, by a strange fatality, as it seemed. 

In these days she thought but seldom of George 
Fairfax. In very truth, she was well-nigh cured 
of her guilty love for him. Her folly had cost 
her too dear; ‘‘almost the loss of my child,” she 
said to herself sometimes. 

There are passions that wear themselves out, 
that are by their very nature self-destroying—a 
lighted candle that will barn for a given time, 
and then die out with ignominious smoke and 
sputtering, not the supernal lamp that shines on, 
star-like, forever. Solitude and reflection brought 
this fact home to Clarissa, that her love, fatal as 
it had been, was not eternal. A woman's heart 
is scarcely wide enough to hold two great affec- 
tions ; and now baby reigned supreme in the heart 
of Clarissa. She had plenty of money now at her 
disposal — Mr, Granger having fixed her allow- 
ance at three thousand a year, with extensive 
powers should that sum prove insufficient ; so the 
Bohemian household under the shadow of St. 
Gudule profited by her independence. She sent 
her brother a good deal of money, and received 
very cheery letters in acknowledgment of her gen- 
erosity, with sometimes a little ill-spelled scrawl 
from Bessie, telling her that Austin was much 
steadier in Brussels than he had been in Paria, 
and was working hard for the dealers, withewhom 
he was in great favor. English and American 
travelers, strolling down the Montagne de la Cour, 
were caught by those bright ‘‘ taking” bits, which 
Austin Lovel knew so well how to paint. 
elderly Russian princess had bought his peach 
picture, and given him a commission for portraits 
of a brood of Muscovian bantlings. In one way 
and another he was picking up a good deal of 
money; and, with the help of Clarissa’s remit- 
tances, had contrived to arrange some of those 
awkward affairs in Paris. 

‘‘ Indeed, there is very little in this world that 
money won’t settle,” he wrote to his sister; ‘‘ and 
I anticipate that enlightened stage of our crimi- 
nal code when willful murder will be a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. I fancy it in a 
police report: ‘The fine was immediately paid, 
and Mr. Greenacre left the court with his friends.’ 
I have some inclination to go back to my old quar- 
ters in the only city I love; there is a Flemish 
buffet in the Rae du Chevalier Bayard that was 
a fortune to me in my backgrounds; but the lit- 
tle woman pleads so earnestly against our return, 
that I give way. Certainly, Paris is a danger- 
ous place for a man of my temperament, who has 
not yet mastered the supreme art of saying no at 
the right moment. Iam very glad to hear yon 
are happy with your father and the little one. I 
wish I had him here for a model; my own boys 
are nothing but angles. Yet I would rather hear 
of you in your right position with your husband. 
That fellow Fairfax is a scoundrel; I despise 
myself for ever having asked him to put his name 
to a bill; and still more for being blind to his 
motives when he was hanging about my painting- 
room last winter. You have had a great escape, 

; and God grant you wisdom to avoid all 
such perilous paths in time to come! Preach- 
ment of any kind comes with an ill grace from 
me, I know; but I dare say you remember what 
Portia says: ‘If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been churches, 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces ;’ and 
every man, however fallen, has a kind of temple 
in bis breast, wherein is enshrined the image of 
his nearest and dearest. Let my garments be 
never so besmirched and bedraggled, my sister's 
robes must be spotless.” 

There was comfort in these good tidings of her 
brother — comfort for which Clarissa was very 
grateful to Providence. She would have been 
glad to. go to Brussels to see him, but had that 
ever-present terror of coming athwart the path- 
way of George Fairfax ; nor could she go on such 
an errand without some kind of explanation with 
her father. She was content to abide, therefore, 
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among the quiet pine-woods and umbrageous av- 
enues, which the holiday world had not yet in- 
vaded, and where she was almost as free to wan- 
der with her boy as amidst the beloved woods 


of Arden Court. 
Life thus spent was very peaceful—peaceful, 
and just a little monotonous, Mr. Lovel sipped 


his chocolate, and trifled with his Maintenon cut- 
let, at 11 a.x., with an open volume of Burton 
or Bentley beside his cup, just as in the old days 
of Clarissa’s girlhood. It was just like the life 
at Mill Cottage, with that one ever fresh and de- 
licious element—young Lovel. That baby voice 
lent a perpetual music to Clarissa’s existence ; 
the sweet companionship of that restless clam- 
bering infant seemed to her the perfection of hap- 
piness. 

And yet—and yet—there were times when 
she felt that her life was a failure, and Jamented 
somewhat that she had so wrecked it. She was 
not hard of heart; and sometimes she thought 
of Daniel Granger with a remorseful pang, that 
came upon her sharply in the midst of her ma- 
ternal joys; thought of all that he had done for 
love of her—the sublime patience wherewith he 
had endured her coldness, the generous eagerness 
he had shown in the indulgence of her caprices ; 
in a word, the wealth of wasted love he had lav- 
ished on an ungrateful woman. 

‘“Tt is all over now,” she said to herself, sadly. 
‘It is not every woman who in all her lifetime 
can win 60 great a love as I have lost.” 

The tranquil, sensuous life went on. There 
were hours in it which her child could not fill— 
long hours, in which that marvelous blossom fold- 
ed its petals, slumbering sweetly through the sum- 
mer noontide, and was no better company than a 
rosebud. Clarissa tried to interest herself in her 
old studies; took up her Italian, and read Dante 
with her father, who was a good deal more pains- 
taking in his explanations of obscure idioms and 
irregular verbs for the bencfit of Mrs. Granger 
with a jointure of three thousand per annum, 
than he had been wont to show himself for the 
behoof of Miss Lovel without a sixpence. She 
drew a great deal; but somehow these favorite 
pursuits had lost something of their charm. 
They could not fill her life; it seemed blank and 
empty in spite of them. 

She had her child—the one blessing for which 
she had prayed—about which she had raved with 
such piteous bewailings in her deliriam ; but there 
was no sense of security in the possession. She 
was full of doubts and fears about the futare. 


How long would Daniel Granger suffer her to 


keep her treasure? Must not the day come 
when he would put forth his stronger claim, and 
she would be left bereaved and desolate ? 
Scarcely could she dare to think of the future; 
indeed, she did her uttermost to put away all 
thought of it, so fraught was it with terror and 
rplexity; but her dreams were made hideous 


y scenes of parting—weird and unnatural situa-— 


tions, such as occur in dreams; and her health 
suffered from these shadowy fears. Death, too, 
had been very near her boy; and she watched 
him with a morbid apprehension, fearful of every 
summer breéze that ruffled his flaxen hair. 

She was tired of Spa, and secretly anxious to 
cross the frontier and wander through Germany, 
away to the farthermost shores of the Danube ; 
but was fain to wait patiently till her father’s 
medical adviser—an English physician, settled 
at Spa—should pronounce him strong enough to 
travel. 

‘‘That hurried journey to the Isle of Wight 
sent me back prodigiously,” Mr. Lovel told his 
daughter, ‘It will take me a month or two to 
recover the effects of those abominable steamers. 
The Rhine and the Danube will keep, my dear 
Clary. The castled crag of Drachenfels can be 
only a little mouldier for the delay, and I believe 
the mouldiness of these things is their principal 
charm.” 

So Clarissa waited. She had not the courage 
to tell her father of those shapeless terrors that 
haunted her by day, and those agonizing dreams 
that visited her by night, which she fancied 
might be driven away by movement and change 
of scene; she waited, and went on suffering, un- 
til at last that supreme egotist, Marmaduke Lovel, 
was awakened to the fact that his daughter was 
looking no better than when he first brought her 
to Belgium—worse rather, incontestably worse. 

He took alarm immediately. The discovery 
moved him more than he could have supposed 
any thing outside himself could have affected him. 

“‘What?” he asked himeelf. ‘‘Is my daugh- 
ter going to languish and fade, as my wife faded ? 
Is she, too, to die of a Fairfax ?” 

The English physician was consulted ; hummed 
and ha’d a little, prescribed a new tonic; and 
finding, after a week or two, that this produced 
no result, and that the pulse was weaker and more 
fitful, recommended change of air and scene—a 
remedy which common-sense might have sug- 
gested in the first instance. 

‘* We will start for Cologne to-morrow morn- 
ing. Tell Target to pack, Clary. You shall 
sleep under the shadow of the great cathedral 
to-morrow night.” 

Clarissa thanked her father warmly, and then 
burst into tears. 

‘* Hysteria,” murmured the physician. 

‘¢T shall get away from that dreadful room,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘ where I have such hideous dreams ;” and 
then went away to set Jane Target to work. 

‘*T don’t quite like the look of that,” the doc- 
tor said, gravely, when she was gone. ‘‘ Those 
distressing dreams are a bad sign. But Mrs. 
Granger is very young, and has an excellent con- 
stitution, I believe. Change of scene, and the 
amusement of traveling, may do all we want.” 

He left Mr. Lovel very thoughtfal. 

‘*If she doesn’t improve speedily, I shall tele- 
graph to Granger,” he said to himself. 

He had no occasion to do this. Daniel Gran- 
ger, after going half-way to Marseilles, with a 
notion of exploring Algiers and Morocco, had 
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stopped short, and made his way by road and rail 
—through sirocco clouds of dust, and much incon- 
venience—to Liege, where he had lingered to re- 
cover and calm himself down a little before going 
to see his child. 
Going to see his child—that was the sole pur- 
pe of his journey; not for a moment would he 
ave admitted that it mattered any thing to him 
that he was also going to see his wife. 
[TO BE CONOLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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A HAPPY MISTAKE. 


Cy day there was a great feast in a great 
7 house. A wealthy young merchaut was 
giving 8 dinner-party one winter evening. The 
guests had just entered the dining-room, when 
suddenly a carriage drove up to the door, and the 
pier once more opened at a reverberating 
nock. A tall, elegant girl presently entered the 
dining-room. Perhaps if she had been able to 
glance carefully at the faces of some of those who 
were assembled, she would have seen some slight 
marks of surprise. None was expressed; she 
was greeted with favor by the lady who did the 
honors of the house, and had a seat next the 
host. Every body was charmed with the beauty 
and grace of the fair apparition. The dinner was 
hardly finished, when the visitant discovered that 
she had made a mistake. She had come to the 
wrong house. The right dinner-party was the 
very next door. The young merchant had al- 
ready fallen in love with his guest, and he wooed 
and won her. I am not quite certain about the 
details of the story—how she was alone and with- 
outany friends; but, for all that, the story is true, 
and I trust I may be excused the telling of it. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


InaLesive Warriss.—Make one pint of Indian meal 
into mush in the usual way. While hot, put in a lump 
of butter the size of an ordinary hen's egg, and a des- 
sert-spoonful of salt. Set the mush aside to cool 
Meanwhile beat separately till very light the whites 
and yolks of four eggs. Add the eggs to the mush, 
and cream in gradually one quart of wheaten flour. 
Add half a pint of buttermilk or sour cream, in which 
has been dissolved half a tea-spoonful of carbonate of 
soda. Lastly, bring to the consistency of thin batter, 
by the addition of sweet milk. Most stoves are at 
present furnished with waffie-irons, which are made 
to supply temporarily the place of one of the stove- 
plates, and are much more convenient than the old- 
fashioned sort, save where they still cook in open fire- 
places. An hour should be allowed for the process of 
waffie-making, and the cook should in the beginning 
put her irons to heat, that they may be in the proper 
condition for baking so soon as the batter is ready. 
Have a brisk fire, grease the irons thoroughly, but with 
nicety, and bake quickly. Fill the irons only half full 
of batter, that the waffles may have room to rise, or 
they will be heavy, despite previous pains in their 
preparation. 

Gznuanxtown Pourrs.—Beat the whites of six eggs 
till they stand alone, and the yolks the same space of 
time. Cream in by degrees nine table-epoonfuls of 
flour. Put in a table-spoonfal of melted butter and a 
tea-epoonful of salt; then make into a batter with one 
pint of sweet milk. Grease little patty-pans, pour in 
the batter, and bake rapidly till of a light brown color. 
No more luscious food can be procured for the break- 
fast-table than is farnished by these simple cukes. 
Some persons think the flavor improved by the addi- 
tion of a little grated nutmeg. 

Ovp Marmws.— peculiarly English bread is to be 
recommended for the extreme aimplicity of its. com- 
position, and, at the same time, for being generally ac- 
ceptable to the palate. At night make into dough, 
precisely as if for light bread, one quart of flour with 
half a gill of any lively yeast, using warm water in 
winter and cold water in summer. Work well. In 
the morning work again two hours before breakfast- 
time. Then roll out with the rolling-pin, and make 
with the hand into cakes somewhat larger than a com. 
mon-sized biscuit. When well risen, bake on a grid- 
dle, turning them as you do muffins, The baking only 
requires a very few minutes. 

Suxawoop Bmourt.—For breakfast, make up at night 
one pint of flour with s table-spoonful of yeast, exact- 
ly as if for light bread. In the morning work in one 
quart of flour, with a heaping table-spoonful of lard 
and butter mixed, an even dessert-spoonful of salt, 
and half a pint of buttermilk in which a pinch of soda 
has been dissolved, or simply a cup of sweet milk. 
Work well for ten minutes. Make into small biscuits 
witb the hand, instead of cntting out. To be precise, 
let them be two and a half inches in diameter, and 
half an finch in thickness. Stick with a fork. Bake 
quickly. Another ten minutes suffices for this, if the 
oven is in proper order, This quantity makes two 
large plates heaping fall. 

Fairy Caaoxess.—Take biscuit dough made after 
the above recipe; roll out thin; allow a little for ris- 
ing, and let the crackers be just one inch in thickness 
when done. Stick as you do biscuits, and cat ont with 
a round cutter three and a half inches in diameter. 
Bake in a quick oven, and they will be found very nice, 
especially for tea, either hot or cold. 

Yetrow Proxten Cassace.—This recipe recom- 
mends itself as of delightful flavor, yet easily made, 
and a convenient substitute for the old-fashioned, te- 
dious method of pickling the same vegetable. Take a 
peck of quartered cabbage, put a layer of cabbage and 
one of salt, let it remaif overnight; in the morning 
squeeze them and put them on the fire, with four 
chopped onions covered with vinegar; boil for an 
hour; then add one ounce of turmeric, one gill of 
black pepper, one gill of celery seod, a few cloves, one 
table-spoonful of allspice, a few pieces of ginger, half 
an ounce of mace, and two pounds of brown sugar. 
Let it boll an hour longer, and when cold it is fit for 
use. Four tabi nfuls of made mustard should 
also be added with the other ingredients. 

A very easy way to remove spots of candle grease, 
etc., from a carpet, is to lay over them coarse brown 
paper, and on it set a warm fron; take off in a few 
minutes, and the grease will be found on the paper. If 
one application does not entirely remove, try again. 

Just before baking buckwheat cakes, add to about 
one quart of the batter a scant half pint of bread 
crumbe that have been scaked in new milk. It is best 
to put the crambe to soak overnight, so they may be 
thoroughly softened ; the surplus milk can be drain- 
ed off, 
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BLINDMAN’S-BUFF. 


i NEE old-fashioned pastimes. where people do 

- something for themselves instead of sitting 
,till to be amused by others, are both the cheap- 
cst and the wholesomest mode of Christmas en- 
icrtainment. When Mrs. Jackson engages a 
copjurer tq amuse the young people at her par- 
ty, she is apt to think she does the very best 

ing possible for their delectation ; but it is not 
at all unlikely that if she could listen unper- 
ceived to some of these bdblasé juveniles, she 
would hear them whispering, ‘‘ He is not half so 
good as Mrs. Johnson’s conjurer ;” ‘‘ Look how 
slowly he did that trick ;” ‘‘He doesn’t come 


from the right place,” and so forth. Set these lit-: 
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BLINDMAN’S-BUFF—“I KNOW WHO YOU ARE.” 


tle detractors, however, toplay at blindman’s-buff, 
and vou will see a wonderful change. Criticism 
will be abandoned, shouts of merriment, shrieks 
of pretended terror, and that ringing laughter 
‘peculiar to childhood will be heard.on every side. 
Blindman’s-buff is a most inexpensive amuse- 
ment, unless the children are dressed with such 
absurd ‘elegance that they can not bear to be 
touched, for there is often a good deal of scuf- 


‘fling and tumbling. According to theory, no- 
‘body has a right to touch Buff, but in practice - 
‘poor Buff is pushed about unmercifully, and 


then, sometimes, he revenges himself, as in our 
picture, by pulling the bandage off his‘eyes be- 
fore he has fairly ascertained the name of his 
captive. When the game is played by persons 


‘on this 


‘ing in the human form. 


who have entered their teens, Buff is apt, if he 
secures some young lady whom he believes to be 


an especial favorite, to spend an unconscionable | 


amount of time in deciding on her identity ; but 
$s view of the subject it is not advisable to 


dwell. 


FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. VIIL. . 
T is a wonder that so few educated people ad- 
dress themselves to the service of the becom- 


It is refined to study 
draperies or design costumes for the adornment of 


‘ the body, but not to develop the beanty of the body 


itself. Hair-dressers, perfumers, and bathers find 


\ 
\ 


) 
Y 


‘ample consolation for being the ninth part of 
men, or something less, in public estimation, 
-since the refined world finds their work a neces- 
sity, and. gives ample reward for it. Who make 
‘fortunes faster among the working classes than 
those:who minister to the want of the beautiful, 
let us call it, rather than the severer name of hu- 
man vanity? ‘The arts of the toilette, as is well 
known, are advanced to the rank of a profession 
abroad, English fashion journals testify to this 
in their advertisement of establishments in Lon- 
don and at fashionable watering-places which 
offer brightly furnished parlors where one may 
enjoy the luxurious soothing of every app in 
of the toilette in succession. The warm bath, 

all the appealing pleasure of marble, porcelain, 
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and gold, instead of dingy oil-cloths and reeking 
zinc basins, gives place to the deft hands of the 


_hair-bather and chiropodist, these to the dresser, 


who bestows the locks, quickly and artificially 
dried, in the most elegantly simple style. Then 


- comes the cosmetic artist, who removes blotches 


and specks from the face with quick acids, and 
laves it with soothing washes, or applies the 
emollient which leave such fresh softness 
behind. e vulgarity of paint and enamel is 
forbidden in these establishments, though the 
operators have good knowledge of all secrets of 
their art. Innoxious dyes are applied as nov- 
ices never can apply them, superfluous hairs are 
remeved, and eyebrows and lashes are cared for 
by the most skillful hands, The former have 
every unnecessary hair removed, and are thinned 
to the penciled line they form in the portraits of 
Venetian ladies, who secured this peculiar charm 
in the same manner. With a pair of surgeon’s 
scissors, fine and fairy-like weapens, the lashes are 
trimmed a hair-breath and no more, and brushed 
with sable pencils, conveying an ointment which 
increases their growth. The nails are polished, 
and the hands ifidued with soft and perfumed 
oils which leave no trace. Let any lady picture 
the luxury of such a place and such attention, 
instead of the frowzy rooms and careless serv- 
ants of a common hair-dressing saloon! The 
magnetic soothing of such appliances ought to 
count for a great deal in estimating elegant phys- 
ical culture. It unmistakably soothes the sys- 
tem, and freshens its powers better than any nar- 
cotic stimulant. More than one of the most 
brilliant writers of the time is in the habit of 
bathing and making a full toilette before composi- 
tion, realizing the magic influence such care has 
on the mind, rendering it bright and happy—two 
states which seldom exist independent of each 
other. Z 

But, blessed circumstance, water and chem- 
icals, simples and strokings, do their work in top 
bedroams and stone-ware as well as in baths 
lined with porcelain behind the portiére of a 
Pompadour dressiag-room. Clever girls can do 
much for each other in these matters; and let me 


hope no one will have to ask more than sixteen 


people before finding a friend with nerve enough 
to trim her eyelashes for her, as an ambitious 
maiden once did. A fresh handful of prescri 
tions is taken from Paris authorities. If I d 
only find out how Petrarch’s Laura trimmed her 
eyebrows, and give the meshod to the readers of 
the Bazar ! 

The cosmetic gloves for which there is such a 
demand are spread inside with the following 
De - The yolks of two fresh eggs beaten 
with two tea-spoonfuls of the oil of sweet almonds, 
one ounce of rose-water, and thirty-six drops 
of tincture of benzoin. Make a paste of this, 
and either swab the gloves with it, or spread it 
ee on the hands and draw the gloves on after- 
ward. Of course there is no virtue in the gloves 
other than as they protect the hands from drying 
or soiling the bed-linen. 

A paste for the skin of shoulders and arms is 
made from the whites of four eggs boiled in rose- 
water, with the addition of a grain or two of 
alum, and beaten till thick. Spread this on the 
skin and cover with old linen. Wear it all night, 
or all the afternoon before a party where it is de- 
sired to appear in full dress. ‘This cosmetic gives 
great firmness and purity to the skin, and may 
be used to advantage by plump persons having 
soft, flabby flesh, as it shrinks the flesh by its 
astringent quality. 

A wash recommended to stimulate the growth 
of hair in case of baldness is equal parts of the 
tincture of sulphate of quinine and aromatic 
tincture. For causing the eyebrows to grow 
where lost by fire, use the sulphate of quinine— 
five grains in an ounce of alcohol. For the eye- 
lashes, five grains of the sulphate in an ounce of 
sweet almond oil is the best prescription; ap- 
ply to the roots of the lashes with the finest sa- 
ble pencil. One should never try to do this for 
one’s self, as it irritates the eye to finger it so 
much as a eT must do. 

_ The best dye that has come under my notice 
is this French ee which is seen. to be harm- 
less at a glance. elt together, in a bowl set in 
boiling water, four ounces of white wax in nine 
ounces of olive-oil, stirring in, when melted and 
mixed, two ounces of burned cork in powder. 
This will not take the dull bluish tinge of metal- 
lic dyes, but gives a lustrous blackness to the 
hair like life. To apply it put on old gloves, 
cover the shoulders carefully to protect the dress, 
and spread the salvy preparation like pomade 
on the head, brushing it well in and through 
the hair. It changes the color instantly, as it is 
a black dressing rather than:a dye. <A brown 


tint may be given by steeping an ounce of walnut 


bark, tied in coarse close muslin, in the oil for a 
week before boiling. ‘The bark is to be had at any 
large drug store, at about thirty cents the ounce. 
The recipes which follow will be of special 
value in the warm days of early spring. The 
first contains nearly all the vegetable medicines 
@n common use for purifying the blood, and will 
really prevent the lassitude and bilious symptoms 
which overcloud many a sweet spring day. When 
made by one’s own hand, so that the purity and 
excellence of the ingredients can be insured, the 
mixture is to be commended far beyond the 
blood-purifiers and tonics prescribed by the fac- 
ulty. But its connection with our present pur- 
se is to remove the sallowness and unhealthy 
iris hues the complexion takes on at a season 
when, with all healthy, natural things, a girl's 
cheek should wear its brightest, clearest flame. 
Half an ounce each of spruce, hemlock, and 
sarsaparilla bark, dandelion, burdock, and yel- 


‘low dock, to one gallon of water; boil half 


an hour, strain hot, and add ten drops of oil 
of sprace and sassafras mixed. When cold, 
add half a pound of brown sugar and half a cup 
o° veast. Let it stand twelve hours in a jar cov- 
ered tight, and bottle. Use this freely as an iced 
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drink. This is merely a good recipe for the root 
beer which New Yorkers like to taste during 
warm months. 

People inclined to embonpoint feel the burden 
of mortality oppressively during the first heats 
of the calendar. They will be glad to hear the 

rescription of a hill-country doctor, whose praise 
is syng.in the household, that a strong decoction 
of sassafras drank frequently will reduce the flesh 
as rapidly as any remedy known. Take it either 
iced or hot, as fancied, with sugar if preferred. 
It is not advisable, however, to take this tea in 
certain states of health, and the family physician 
should be consulted before taking it. By a 
strong infusion is meant one made at the rate 
of an ounce of sassafras to a quart of water. 
Boil it half an hour very slowly, and let it stand 
till cold, heating again if desired, and keep it 
from the air. 

A trouble scarcely to be named among refined 
persons is the a to perspiration, which 
rains clothing and comfort alike. For this it is 
recommended to bathe the feet, hands, and parts 
of the body where the secretion is obtrusive with 
cold infusion of rosemary, sage, or thyme, and 
afterward dust the stockings and under-garment 
with a mixture of two and a half drams of cam- 
phor, four ounces of orris-root, and sixteen 
ounces of starch, the whole reduced to impalpe- 
ble powder. For ing powder this is ex- 
tremely beneficial. But this article has en- 
croached on the physician’s province enough, at 
least, to prove the convertibility of matter of 
every kind, even of advice. 





LITTLE CHINCHILLA. 
A BKATING SONG. 


Sux wears the shortest skirts, 
And shows the whitest frilling ; 
She looks, as Queen of Flirts, 
Miraculously killing! 
She'll skim the thinnest ice, 
As light as Queen Camilla; 
She looks supremely nice— 
My little pet Chinchilla! 


Qh, should the gracious fates 
But deign to be propitious, 
I strap her fairy skates 
On farry boots delicious ; 
Her willing hand I take, 
In spite of Adnt Priscilla, 
Then speed I o'er the lake 
With little love Chinchilla! 


The sleekest otter cuffs, 
The rosiest of real skin, 
The sable-est of muffs, 
The softest gloves of seal-skin, 
The quaintest hose with ‘‘ clocks,” 
A ‘‘cloud” like a mantilla, 
The velvetest of frocks— 
Wears little sweet Chinchilla! 


The warmth of her regard 
I take as sort of token; 
Although ‘tis freezing hard, 
Our social ice is broken! 
Coquettish im her furs, 
She minds not my Manilla; 
Ah! what a glance is hers, 
My little dear Chinchilla ! 


She'll figure, glide, and twirl, 

And worry the officials ; 
She'll cut out ev'ry girl 

As easy a3 initials ! 
Oh, I could skate for miles, 

. Or dance a seguidilla, 

Cheered by the sunny smiles 

Of little smart Chinchilla ! 
Had I enough a year 

To find my sweet in sable; 
To wrap my dainty dear 

In ermine were I[ able; 
Had I a longer purse, 

A neat suburban villa— 
For better or for worse 

I'd take my pet Chinchilla! 





CLIPT WINGS. 


E most trying thing about Uncle Ted was 
his resemblance to his brother. It was suf- 
ficiently disagreeable to ‘have an old man with 
tastes so low and habits so unpleasant fastened 
upon the family at all; but to see, and to know 
all saw, in this person the Leffler figure, and the 
Leffler features, and all the Leffler iarities to 
the very finger-nails, was a misfortune which de- 
manded the whole of that fortitude of which the 
family motto boasted. 

All attempts at reforming Uncle Ted had long 
since been abandoned. His brother, the doctor, 
had now grown accustomed to silence the com- 
plaints of his wife and children by half-reproach- 
ful reminders of that complete and final release 
which the whitening hair and battered frame 
seemed to prophesy was near.athand. No other 
comfort concerning the old man presented itself; 
and even this, suggested by his appearance and 
sometimes rambling mind, was made faint and 
doubtful by his good appetite, long walks, and 
early hours. 

Uncle Ted had for submitted himself to 
abject dependence on his brother. He could not 
work, he could not cope with strangers. Innu- 
merable were the situations -his brother had ob- 
tained for him, and the wardrobes Mrs. Leffler 
with willing fingers had prepared, and the depart- 
ures that Uncle Ted had made; but swift had 
been the return on each occasion, pathetic the 
tale, irresistible the prayer to be allowed to stay. 

The doctor continued his efforts from time to 
time; but, finding them always followed by the 
same results, and finding also that as the old 
form and noble-looking, half-vacant face grew 
more and more like his father's, it became more 
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and more difficult for him to force him from un- 
der his roof. ‘The doctor, therefore, had settled 
in his own mind, and made the family aware, he 
should not again seek a situation for Uncle Ted 
until he was compelled to place him in that from 
which return is impossible. 

He was certainly a formidable incumbrance— 
one whom it was as impossible to conceal from 

jety as it was to expect society to receive. 
Though his peculiar habits rend it necessary 
for him to be banished from the room on the ar- 
rival of visitors, no one could be sure he would 
not come back for his snuffv pocket-handkerchief 
left lying on his niece’s work-basket, or one of his 
enormous slippers dropped in his precipitate re- 
treat, and in search of which all the ladies would 
have to rise, and turn about, and look under their 
chairs, while the doctor and Mrs. Leffler stood 
in sick, smiling patience; and uncle bowed, and 
apologized, and uttered most absurd compliments, 
and made—as his nieces afterward would declare 
—a ‘fearful exhibition” of himself. 

Uncle Ted was full of admiration for these 
nieces, but they were scarcely able to appreciate 
his high opinion of them, their beauty, elegance, 
and accomplishments, since he was in the habit 
of confiding his opinion to the footman and the 


cook, who were kept well informed by him as to 


the conquests and matrimonial chances of the 
young ladies ; and, indeed, as to most of the fam- 
ily affairs, private or otherwise, with which he 
might happen to become acquainted. 

It was no longer of any use trying to keep him 
from talking to the servants. ho else could or 
would talk to him? His brother had done his 
utmost to frighten and persuade him out of the 
habit, had insisted on each member of the family 
devoting an hour a day to him, that he might not 
be driven to this extremity. But all was of no 
use, Uncle Ted was tiresome, and failed to k 
his appointments. The young people were full 
of their own cares and pleasures, or rather of the 
pleasures which were their cares. The strong 
young wings wearied of trying to fly so low as 
this maimed and degraded old eagle ; so they left 
it, and pursued their own bright flight. 

Uncle Ted now, therefore, almost unchidden, 
carried his down to the kitchen every morn- 
ing, and leading articles to the cook, who 
without ceremony ordered him from place to 
place, to suit her convenience; while the house- 
maid would over his shoulder at the adver- 
tisements, and footman sit on the table, dis- 


cussing politics with him, undisguisedly patroniz- 


ing. 
The doctor could do nothing but sigh helpless- 
mg he, passing the kitchen stairs for a stroll in 
e garden, heard that fine old voice losing every 
day something of its nobility of tone, and that 
pure accent ing so uncertain and vulgar- 
ized. Yet it would have been well for the family 
had Uncle Ted confined his friendship to his 
brother’s servants solely. This, however, was not 
the case ; for the doctor had more than once sur- 
rised him, before breakfast, standing on the step, 
ing against the area railings—his skull-cap 

ona the back of his head, his hands in the ets 
of his old dressing-gown—asking the mi 8 
advice on some delicate family matter, hitherto 
ee to have been a secret from Uncle Ted 


Led gently away by his brother’s trembling 
arm, and sternly, yet entreatingly remonstrated 
with in the seclusion of the doctor's study, Uncle 
Ted defended his conduct on the score of the 


milkman's being a very remarkable man, a gen- 


tleman under a cloud, a person of considerable 


mental endowments; and the interview would be 
broaght to an abrupt close by an earnest recom- 
mendation from Uncle Ted his friend should 
be asked to dinner. 

Among the nurse-maids in the park, no less 
than ‘among his brother’s domestics and trades- 
people, Mr. Edward Leffler was incessantly dis- 
covering some ‘‘highly gifted mind,” or some 
“‘ fine nature,” that demanded not only the devo- 
tion of his morning hours, during which he would 
sit in s less or eloquent admiration of the 
‘*mind” or ‘‘ nature” in question, usually to the 
embarrassment of its owner, and of some police- 
man or lifeguardsman near at hand, but, unfor- 
tunately, too often demanded also homage, in the 
shape of a silver thimble, brooch, or ribbon, pil- 
fered from the toilette-table of one of Uncle Ted’s 
nieces. 

When the family went out of town, Uncle Ted 
was left behind. To carry such a disgrace 
among fresh scenes and servants was, of course, 
out of the question; yet the alternative was a 
serious one. In fact, it generally happened that, 
from the moment of the family’s retura to the 
moment of its departing again, fresh revelations 
were constantly being made concerning Uncle 
Ted’s peculiar modes of passing this interval of 
separation from his relatives. 

At first when the doctor, on opening one after 
another of his favorite books, found himself pos- 
sessed by a strong inclination to sneeze, and 
traced this strange effect to its cause—namely, a 
few grains of brown powder sullying nearly every 
page—he concluded that Uncle Ted had been 
devoting his time exclusively to study during the 
family’s absence. Sundry odd volumes being 
missing from their places, and undiscoverable 
any where else, Uncle Ted’s bedroom and favorite 
little retreats would be searched. As to the vol- 
umes themselves, the search would be in vain, 
but would result in the finding of mysterious lit- 
tle tickets bearing mention of the missing books 
and their whereabout; and not of these alone, 
but bearing mention also of other little trifling 
articles and their whereabout. Perhaps the whole 
amount which the exchange of the things men- 
tioned on the tickets themselves had brought Un- 
cle Ted would not be more than ten or twelve 
shillings. But the most alarming thought to the 
family was not, after all, the way by which the 
money had been obtained, but the way in which 
it had been spent. 
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Who could tell for what pnrpose it had gone? 
Perhaps in wooing to be Mrs. Edward Leffler 
Mrs. Weeds, the tobacconist, a widow with six 
children, and a person for whom Uncle Ted had 
confessed a feeling of no common friendship 
through her likeness to a certain Lady Emily, his 
first love; or perhaps it had purchased a betroth. 
al gift for Mrs. Webfoe, the char-woman, whom 
the master of the house was ever in fear of hay. 
ing introduced to him as his sister-in-law. 

It can not be supposed that the discovery of 
these tickets could be passed over as easily ag 
Uncle Ted’s other little eccentricities. A sense 
of unavoidable but useless duty compelled the 
doctor to summon his brother to his study, and 
endeavor to awaken in him some feelings of 
shame and penitence ; but when, in obedience to 
his stern command, the tall form appeared, there 
was still so much of the old nobility about it that 
the doctor felt himself almost overcome with 
shame at the accusation he had to bring against 
him, and his voice would tremble as, pointing to 
the tickets on the table, he would say, 

ge Ae Edward, so it has come to this, has it, 

n 

Uncle Ted, though seated in an attitude as 
dignified as his brother's, would gaze on the tick- 
ets‘ with the expression of a child being chidden 
for a broken toy, and wondering timidly whether 
the fact of its being rendered useless ought not 
to be considered sufficient punishment, without 
further interference. 

Sometimes, when the doctor's words were more 
than usually stern and ronsing, when his elo- 
yale over the family honor came strongly, like 

e wind from mountain heights, to this poor 
fallen human eagle, he was sti would ruffle 
his feathers, and struggle to soar to where he 
had fallen from. His brother, pausing for want 
of breath, would gaze upon him with some hope, 
as he saw the thin figure draw itself suddenly up, 
as if stung, the long hand trembling and hurried- 
ly stroking the long chin, the fine blue eyes kin- 
dling to something like horror as they rested on 
the tickets; but the very next instant, catching 
sight of bis brother's relenting eye, Uncle Ted 
would forget every thing but the fact that he was 
about to be forgiven and set free, and the doctor 
saw that he had seized upon that thought with 
the joyous avidity of a child, though he still tried 
to keep the corners of his moath drawn down, 
and an affectation of remorse in his eyes during 
the rest of the lecture. 

When it was over, and the doctor looked after 
his retreating form, trying to cover its relief by a 
greater show of infirmity than usual, he si to 
think how useless it seemed even to point out to 
him a better state, since it was so impossible for 
him to reach it. Not only had fate so cast him 
down, but had taken away all by which be might 
ever hope to rise—had clipped the wings which in 
this world could surely never grow again. The 

r eagle might ruffle its feathers and struggle, 

t never soar. 

It did continue to struggle at times, even while 
its decadence went on so rapidly—when, while 
reading his paper, the house-maid, in her anxiety 
to hear of a more eligible situation, so far forgot 
herself as to lay her black-leaded fingers on his 
shoulder; or when, in the heat of a political dis- 
cussion, the footman addressed him by an oppro- 
briously familiar name; or when the cook, after 
the failure of repeated hints as to the kitchen fire 
being needed for other purposes than toasting the 
sole of his ape by, dropped the poker accident- 
ally on his foot: on such occasions Uncle Ted 
was seen to change from his normal state. The 
half-startled, meditative look would come sudden- 
ly into his eyes, the long hand begin stroking the 
chin with quick, agitated fingers, the figure draw 
itself up, and make its retreat from the kitcheu 
with a dignity that accorded but ludicrously with 
the set of the ragged and patched Indian dress- 
ing-gown, which had something of the character of 
the garments worn by monkeys on barrel-organs. 

These attempts at flight were very rare, and of 
brief duration. Before his friends in the kitchen 
had enjoyed his absence a quarter of an hour, 
Uncle Ted would probably be again among them, 
assisting the offending house-maid to shell pease, 
helping John to spell out a love-lefker from the 
country, or bowing at cook’s elbow-with his new- 
ly filled snuff-box, and the request, 

‘“Madam, obleege me. I have desired Mrs. 
Woods to put in a little more rappee than Scotch 
on purpose to suit your taste. You will obleege 
me ?’ 

The gravy or sauce of such a day usually seem- 
ed to suggest that cook had not spurned the pray- 
er, though it might have happened she had not 
sufficiently recovered-her temper to utter her ac- 
customed magnanimous reply of—‘‘ Certingly, 
Mr. Edward, Sir,” while her huge thumb and 
finger filled his tiny box which he held toward 
her, perfectly concealing his dismay, not only at 
so much of its contents being covered by the 
finger and thumb, but at so much more bei 
scattered around in their efforts to squeeze them- 
selves out of the box again without losing a grain 
of what they had secured. 

One day it was exceedingly desirable that Un- 
cle Ted should be so disposed of as to leave no 
danger of his intrusion at a little dance to take 
place in honor of his eldest niece's engagement. 

The task had been undertaken by Dr. Leffler 
at the tearful entreaties of his daughter, who, in 
consideration of the high birth and poetic tem- 
perament of her betrothed, implored that he 
might be spared the sight of Uncle Ted until a 
closer intimacy would allow of some explanation 
as to his condition. 

The queen of the evening was Uncle Ted's 


‘ special favorite and the object of his most intense 


admiration. Ever since he had heard of the en- 
gagement he had been in a state of wild anxiety 
to see the person for whom all those affairs of 
Sophy’s, in which he had shown her such lively 
though inconvenient sympathy, had been brought 
to so sudden a termination. “Bat though Uncle 





Ted rushed out into the area, and stared up every 
time he heard a carriage stop at the house, he 
had always as yet managed to miss Ais carriage ; 
though he had paced the hall for half an hour 
when he knew him to be in the house and on the 
int of taking his departure, he had been always 
iled away before the moment came, and list- 
ened at a distance to the buoyant step and voice 
in indignant disappointment. He did at last ob- 
tain a sight of him through the key-hole, and spent 
some time there—rushing down every minute to 
confide to the servants his impressions of the 
bridegroom elect from this narrow point of view, 
then rushing back to it again. These impres- 
sions, unfortunately, were such as to make him 
more eager than ever for anintroduction. Count- 
less pieces of paper were found about the house, 
the beginning of letters presenting ‘‘ Mr. Edward 
Leffler’s compliments to Captain oe and 
begging for an interview at Mrs. Woods's, or at 
some other of Uncle Ted’s choice resorts, at the 
tain’s earliest convenience. These notes sad- 

ly alarmed Sophy, who felt sure the writer was 
waiting his opportanity to throw one into the 
captain’s carriage, or have it delivered to him in 
the house, as perhaps it would be, in her own 


presence. 

All his efforts failing, Uncle Ted had of late 
ae to give way a little to ee This 
had been brought on by a severe cold he had 
caught through waiting half an hour in the area 
on a foggy evening just to see the captain's car- 
riage-lamps flash by. He had not been out for 
the last day or two, to the wonder of several 
small pensioners of his to whom he made a daily 
allowance of hard-bake out of the little money 
with which the doctor ventured to trust him for 
his snuff. He had passed most of his time in the 
kitchen, had been rather more silent—‘‘ mopish,” 
as cook expressed it—and altogether less socia- 
ble than usual, muttering, when asked what he 
would take to eat, some gloomy allusion to a dry 
crust, and snappishly offering, when asked where 
he would sit, to go to the coal-hole, if his doing 
so would afford any body satisfaction. 

Dr. Leffler found him seated by the fire, and 
his first glance at him led him to expect even 
more opposition to Sopby’s wishes than he had 


anticipated. 
‘I’m sorry to hear your cold’s worse, Ed- 
ward,” he said, in a professional tone. ‘‘ You 


must go to bed very early.” 
To his surprise Uncle Ted answered immedi- 
atolv, 


‘Yes, Theodore, I think I will go to bed early 
to-night.” 

‘‘T would, indeed, Edward,” urged the doctor. 

“‘T think I'll go now, Theodore,” declared Un- 
cle Ted, rising from his chair. 

‘¢ Well, I really would,” agreed the doctor, try- 
ing hard not to appear too much relieved. 

He began to think, as he gave Uncle Ted his 
arm up the stairs, that he must have forgotten 
about the party altogether, but as he gave him 
over to John’s care in the hall he was undeceived 


in this matter by Uncle Ted’s observing quietly, 


as he looked round at the camellias and lights, 
‘+ T should like to have seen Sophy when she’s 


‘© You shall do so,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Sophy 
shall run up and see you, only you must not 
trouble her about any thing. She is overex- 
cited as it is; you must not add to her excite- 
ment by troubling her in any way.” 

‘6 No, Theodore,” answered Uncle Ted, meekly, 
and after one dazed, lingering look at the lights 
and flowers, passed up the stairs with John. 

He kept his word, for when Sophy went up to 
his little room at the top of the house, John car- 
rying two candles before her, and her maid keep- 
ing her dress from touching the floor, Uncle Ted 
only raised himself on his elbow and gazed at her 
till the tears came into his eyes, then he lay down 

in, saying gently, 
oe Thank you, Sophy; I am much obleeged to 
you, Sophy. [I haven’t excited you, have I, So- 
phy? Tell your father I have not excited yon, 
my darling.’ ; 

Sophy assured him with a conscience-smitten 
tenderness, and, throwing him a flower out of her 
bouquet, and courtesying with mock solemnity at 
the door of his little room, left him by himself. 

Cook had promised to send him up some gruel, 
but forgot all about it, and he lay in the dark list- 
ening to the music, and thinking of his darling, 
all loveliness and love, floating among the lights 
and flowers, and of the bright young conqueror, 
whom he was not allowed to see. 

After lying so long a time, he heard John 
bounding up the stairs to take a peep at himself 
before attending at supper. 

Uncle Ted called to him, but he tripped down 
again, calling back easly, 

“Can't stop now, Mr. Hedward. Just a-going 
into supper. Lie down and keep warm now, or 
we shall be a-having brunkeetis set in. Be up 
directly. Haw rewore.” - 

It was about half an hour past midnight when 
John whispered something to Dr. Leffler that 
caused him to go out of the room, and go 
straight up to Uncle Ted’s attic. 

The doctor sat down on the edge of his broth- 
er’s bed, scarcely knowing for a moment or two 
what it was which had so shaken him—his sud- 
den ascent of the stairs, the sight of Uncle Ted’s 
face, or the weak cry with which he had greeted 
him. 

‘¢ Theodore, I will see him—I’ve a right to see 
him.” 

‘Be quiet, Edward; you shall see whom you 
like; but don’t excite yourself. What is the 
matter? Have you been alone long ?” 

The quiet, anthoritative, professional tone and 
manner had some effect. Uncle Ted became a 
little calmer. — 

The doctor gave John some directions, sent 


him down stairs, made an alteration in.the ar-. 


rangement of the pillows, then sat down again 
and felt his brother's pulse. 
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“* Theodore.” . 

‘‘Don’t talk, Edward; don’t talk just now,” 
said the doctor; ‘‘ presently will do.” 

‘*No, it won't, Theodore. I want to tell you 
something.” 

‘* Well, if it will relieve you. Bat you must 
be very quiet.” 

‘* Theodore, the night father died—you know 
I was alone, taking oare of the house—me and 
Mrs. Webfoe. I was out when they brought him 
home in the fit; I was taking a cup of tea ata 
friend's — excellent woman, ‘Theodore — perfect 
lady, though reduced to a mangie.” 

‘* Don’t excite yourself, Edward, pray,” said 
the doctor, beginning to have appalling forebod- 
ings as to the actual existence, after all, of the 
long-dreaded sister-in-law. ‘ Well?” 

‘*We had conversed on the subject of your 
quarrel with poor father, and she joked me about 
being likely to have all if he should die before 

ou made it up, and said that people did say he 
had a will made in my favor. Then they fetched 
me, Theodore—Mrs, Webfoe came in a cab for 
me.” 

‘* Now you are exciting yourself, Edward.” 

‘‘'Theodore, he did have a will, leaving all to 
me; he put into my own hands—this—this—”’ 

‘‘Be quiet; pray be quiet,” said the doctor, 
half dreamily, keeping one of his brother’s hands 
as he took the thing they thrust into his. 

He was almost startled out of his usual insern- 
table pulse-feeling expression. How great and 
sudden a change must have come to the poor, 
weak, isolated mind—all unnoticed—for such an 
idea to have found place and conviction in it! 
At that moment a recollection of his brother's 
manner when he had returned home after his 
father’s sudden death caused the doctor to think 
over the words he had just heard in an entirely 
different spirit. 

After sitting looking into his face a minute, he 
got up slowly and went to the candle with the 
paper Uncle Ted had given him. There was no 
mistaking it for the very same whose ex- 
istence, twelve years ago, had filled his heart with 
misgiving and bitterness. 

‘*What made you do this, Edward? How 
could you receive me as owner of all, and remain 
yourself almost—God forgive me!—almost pen- 
niless? How could you, Edward ?” 

‘Was I fit to be any thing but almost penni- 
less, Theodore ?” 

‘*But why not have told me—have shared it 
with me equally ?” asked the doctor, with almost 
passionate reproach. 

Uncle Ted sighed, and shook his head. 

‘‘Ask your own spirit”’—he said ‘‘ sperit,” in 
imitation of cook—‘‘ a own spirit, The- 
odore. You know as well as I do you would 
almost have cursed your poor father, Theodore 
—you know you would—and let your children 
starve, rather than let them touch a penny of his 
money so left. Ah, J knew you, Theodore—J 
knew you. I knew it must be all or nothing. I 
says to myself, What am I? I only want to see 


the children happy, eed find a home among ‘em. : 
un 


And I have fo a home, and been a turrable 
trial to you, Theodore; but it won’t be for long 
—I feel it won't be for long, Theodore.” 

The doctor sat with his face buried in his 
hands, The story had not startled him. He 
knew that such an act was simply natural to 
Uncle Ted. ‘There had not been the slightest 
heroism about it; it had been his eassest course, 
and therefore the one most pleasant to him. 

‘‘But, Theodore, you wouldn't always let me 
see you happy. Sophy won't let me see her 
happy; she won't let me see young Aldyce. It’s 
too bad, that is, Theodore.” 

‘*T will fetch them,” said the doctor, huskily ; 
‘they shall both come up.” 

‘*Stop, Theodore,” cried Uncle Ted, with a 
vehemence that left him breathless. 

When the doctor reached the bedside, he had 
turned his cheek to the pillow, and closed his eyes. 

‘‘Don’t call em,” he said, faintly. ‘‘TI like to 
hear the music, and to think they’re happy. 
Don’t make ’em leave off for me. I'd rather not 
see him now. I won't have her made to leave 
off dancing, and set a-crying with her happy 
eyes, Not to-night, Theodore. “Let her dance ; 
let her be happy. Bless her!” 

After watching by him some little time, Dr. 
Leffler ventured to disobey the master of the 
house so far as to summon his relatives and Cap- 
tain Aldyce to his bedside. 

Uncle Ted was so favorably impressed by So- 
phy’s choice, that he left him a verbal introduc- 
tion to carry to his special friend the policeman, 
lodging at Mrs. Woods's, whose acquaintance he 
strongly advised the captain to cultivate. * 

He passed away at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in the presence of all he loved, and looked 
on by a landingful of honestly regretful eyes. 

The Indian dressing-gown was bequeathed to 
Captain Aldyce, and now serves as a nursery di- 
van, the bright colors of which baby hands pat 
adoringly. The slippers were left to cook, their 
owner having observed, he said, that she had a 
Cleopatra foot. The snuff-box had so many 
claimants that the doctor, to settle the matter, 
decided to retain it in his own possession. 





ON THE WRONG SCENT. 


N economic English minister, on the look-out 
for abuses, arrived on his mission at a pub- 
lic department a few seconds after the nominal 
hour for the commencement of business, entered 
the first room in a long passage, and there be- 
held a well-dressed youth, who, with his back to 
the fire, was calmly perusing a morning paper. 
‘¢ Alone?” inquired the minister. 
‘*'Ya-as,” replied the sole tenant of the office. 
**Not much to do, I suppose ? Plenty of time 
to read the papers, I see.’ 
‘“Ya-as, plenty. I can always do my work 


here in twenty minutes.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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**Qh, you can, can you? Has Mr. -—— come?” 
naming the head of the department. 

3 ‘*I believe not,” replied the newspaper stu- 
ent. 

“* Which is his room, may I ask ?” pursued the 
Te as Satie ight ald Gk passage 

t on the right alon ) ” an- 
swered the youth. : ; 

Thither the minister repaired, and when the 
head of the department arrived, the latter was, 
after the first greetings, informed that it was 
clear there was ample room for a reduction of 
the clerical staff. ‘The departmental head pro- 
tested that he really had not men enough to get 
through the work. 

‘*Qh,” quoth the economist, ‘* I know better 
than that. Why, not ten minutes ago one of 
them told me he had plenty of time to read the 
papers, and could get through his work here in 
twenty minutes." 

The under-secretary protested that no clerk 
in the place could say so truly. 

‘*'Then come and see him,” said the minis- 
ter. 
As they went along the passage they met the 
youth in question. 

‘‘Did yoa not tell me, Sir,” demanded the 
right honorable gentleman, ‘‘ that you had plen- 
ty of time to read the papers ?” 

‘*T did,” was the reply. 

‘*And that you could do all your work in 
ey. minutes pe 


“‘ There,” said the minister, triumphantly, ‘‘it 
is clear your staff must be reduced, Mr. ——.” 

‘* But,” stammered the head of the depart- 
ment, ‘‘I do not know this gentleman; he is 
not a clerk here.” 

“‘Clerk here!” replied the youth, in an injured 
tone; ‘‘I should think not, indeed. I come once 
a week in the mornings to wind and regulate the 
clocks. I’m no clerk.” And he stalked off in 
duadgeon, leaving the economical cabinet minis- 
ter to enjoy the joke as he might. 


LL 


HINTS ON SKATING. 


ROBABLY some of our readers are only 
just learning to skate, and perhaps, there- 
fore, a fow hints on the elements of the art may 


not be out of place. The ice is, of course, the. 


first consideration. ‘Will it bear? Make sure 
of your ice, therefore, first of all, and, if pos- 
sible, have a ladder and ropes by the side of th 
pond. At any rate, carry a good long piece of 
stout whip-cord, with a bullet at the end, in your 
ket. If any one falls through the ice, slide 
the ladder to him, sit on the broad end yourself, 
and he will be able to scramble out without any 
further harm than a good wetting. If you have 
no ladder, fling him the whip-cord, and he will 
be able to hold on till more substantial means of 
help arrive; whereas, if he tries to get out b 
clutching the edges of the hole through which 


he has fallen, tha ill. most probably keep . 


breaking in his grasp sinks exhausted. If 
you have no ladder, rope, or whip-cord, do not 
attempt to walk to the edge of the hole and 
give him your hand; the ice will most likely 
break and let you in too. No. Lie down on 
your belly, let somebody else do the like behind 
you and hold your heels, let two or three more 
continue the chain, and then grovel along till 
you can reach a stick to him, or throw him a 
rope of secwrely knotted handkerchiefs. Many 
a valuable life might have been thus saved at a 
comparatively small risk to the salvors, whereas, 
if people go crowding to the edge of. the hole, 
Pie most likely only make bad worse. 
ving secured your ice, the next thing to be 
sure of is your boots. Let these be stout, closely 
fitting, laced boots. Those with elastic sides are 
generally very unsatisfactory, and gire at the 
ankle, jast where you want them to be the 
firmest. ° 
With regard to skates, it is well to begin with 
quite a common pair. You will be pretty sure 
to spoil them in learning, and a common pair, 
or somebody else's cast-off ones, will answer the 
purpose very sufficiently. Only, if you really 
want to learn to skate, do not begin on “ run- 
ners” or on fluted skates. If you do, you will 
find that you will have to start afresh with your 
apprenticeship when you put on a proper pair. 
Do not bother yourself with a multiplicity of 
straps; one round the instep and one over the 
toe are enough. ‘There are some skates which 
are made to fit on without any straps at all. 
These are the best, if you get the right sort; 
but woe to you if you get the wrong. The 


_ screws won't bite, the cramps will slip, and you 


find yourself utterly helpless with a smart pair 
of brand-new skates, while a ragged little boy 
goes skimming past you on a couple of odd irons, 
which he has picked up somewhere and stuck 
into two clumsy pieces of wood, shaped with his 
own pocket-knife, and tied on to his fragments 
of high-lows with pieces of tar-rope. If your 
skates, however, go with straps, you will find it 
a good plan to take with you an extra piece (an 
inch or two long), with a buckle at each end. 
Then, if a strap breaks, you can piece it to- 
gether again at once, and go on as if nothing 
had happened. 

We will now suppose the learner to have ar- 
rived at the ice, and to have his skates firmly 
fastened on. Well, you must make up your 
mind to feel very foolish at first. Probably you 
will begin by trying to do something like walk- 
ing on your skates, and this will be an ignomin- 
ious failure. Disabase your mind of all ious 
notions of progressing, forget all about walking 
and running: when you do either of them, your 
object is to plant the advanced rmly; in 
skating, your object is to set down the advanced 
foot so that it will slide. as far a8 -pos- 
sible. Bear this, then, in mind (that your foot is 
to continue advancing after you have set it 
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down), and throw your body forward; your 
performance will be awkward and ungraceful, 
no doubt, but dexterity and elegance can be ac- 
quired afterward, when you have learned how 
to balance yourself. If you do not lean well 
forward, your heels will go faster than your 
head, and down y& will come, again and again, 
and probably you will get habits of timidity—far 
more serious hinderances to good skating than is 
the trick of leaning too forward. 

At first you must be content to shuffle along 
oe shambling about in a tipsy sort of way, 
only too pleased if you can keep on your legs for 
five minates together. But get out of this as 
soon as you can, lift gne foot from the ice, and see 
what you can do with the other by itself; do not 
try the ‘‘ontside edge:” one great difficulty for 
beginners is that they are not aware of the dif- 
ference between the inside and outside edges. 
The fact is, that in skating you should travel not 
on the flat of the iron, but on one or other of its 
edges. If your foot is unsteady, you wobble 
about from one edge to the other, and when you 
get on the outside edge you go down, unless you 
have the good luck to wobble back again instan- 
taneously ; for there is as much difference be- 
tween skating on the outside edge or the inside 
edge as there is between balancing an egg on its 
end or its side. Begin, consciously, on the in- 
side edge, then you will always have your other 
foot to save yourself with, for you can only fall 
toward the foot which is at present off the ice, 
as you have guarded against falling backward 
by ening forward to such an extent that your 
hands will save you in that direction. 

So there you are, feeling very foolish and fee- 
ble. Never mind. Begin to strike, throw your 
weight upon your left foot (inside edge), giving 
yourself at the same time a little impulse with 
your right as you lift it from the ice. Most like- 
ly you will have to bring your right foot down 
again before you have finished your stroke. 
Very well. Go off on the right foot next time 
in the same way, and, as you gain confidence, 

ou will soon be able to throw from the 
inside edge of one skate to of the other 
without having recourse to the ignominous proc- 
ess of getting both feet on the ice between each 
stroke. When you can compass this, and can 
make a long, steady, equable stroke on each foot, 
you may conclude that you have begun to learn 
to skate. Your next stage will be learning to 
skate with both feet on the ice. This will not 
take you long; you roll yourself forward in a 
sinuous sort of way, which you will easily ac- 

uire if you only persist in keeping both feet 
down. This art is not worth much in itself, but 
it is very valuable for what it leads to—and that 
is skating backward. , 

As soon as you can writhe yourself forward in 
the way indicated, begin to wriggle backward in 
the same style; but firat of all have the heels of 
your skates rounded off, unless you begin with 
round heels, which are far the best, though peo- 
ple will tell you that you must have sharp heels 
to stop yourself with. No sich thing. ‘Turn 

our toes in, when you want to stop, and your 
ronnd-heeled skates will bring you to a stand- 
still soon enough. Atany rate, have round heels 
as soon as you begin to wriggle backward, and 
as soon as you can do that, begin to strike back- 
ward on alternate feet. 

When you can do this, your next step will be 
to learn to go on the outside edge of your skate. 
Hitherto you have been traveling on the inside 
edge, and if you have lost your lateral balance 
you have always had the other foot to bring down 
and save yourself with; but when you are on 
the outside edge, you must keep your lateral 
balance, or down you go. 

In order to learn this indispensable part of 
skating, lay a little lump of snow or tuft of 
grass on the ice, look steadily at it over your 
left shoulder, and skate slowly round it. ‘Ihis 
will bring you on the outside edge of your /e/t 
skate. When you have done this several times, 
reverse the motion, and go round the circle so as 
to bring yourself on the outside edge of your right 
skate. You will probably get some tumbles dur- 
ing this process, but you must not think that 
you can skate till you can perform it, and, when 
you have succeeded, you will have mastered the 
whole alphabet of skating, with the exception of 
the outside edge backward, whieh is the only 
additional accomplishment required to enable 
you to do all figure skating. 

As soon, therefore, as you get on a little with 
alternate inside and outside edges round a circle, 
set yourself to go on the outside edges alone, 
which you will do by crossing your feet. The 
long turned-up toes with which some skates are 
made are horribly in the way for this, and are 
of no use for any thing else, unless you are to go 
over ice so rongh that oy can skate upon it. 
Let your skates, therefore, have toes as nearly 
like the heels as possible, and then you will get 
on much better. 

Now, too, you may at once begin to cut a 
figure of three. If a can really go'on the 
outside edge you will find this figure of three 
much more easy than it looks. Start off with a 
semicircle on the outside edge gently (with your 
knee straight, of course), carry your other foot 
some twelve inches behind the skating foot, and 
the figure will do itse//; you will find yourself 
swinging round, and cutting another semicircle 
(with the same foot) on the ixside edge back. 
ward; and there you will be a ‘‘figure skater 
almost before you know it. You will be on the 
high-road to all other figure skating, and will be 
able to disport yourself for a whole morning with 
the greatest enjeyment on a tiny pond, which 
would be utterly useless to the mere ‘‘inside 

”” skater. . 
Tie then, we conclude, leaving all other 
figure skating to be learned where and how you 
can only really do it—t.-¢., upon: the jee, and un- 
der the tuition and after the example of some 
capable skater. 
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any G OF WARWI CK 
CASTLE. 


[HE year 1871 was a year of fires, and al- 
though the partial destruction of Warwick 
Castle may seem but a triffing matter by the side 
of the tremendous conflagrations of Paris and 
Chicago, nevertheless every man of English lin- © 
eage,. whether born on this or on the other side « 
of the Atlantic, must regret the injury inflicted - 
on that noble edifice, which Sir Walter Scott 
styles ‘‘the fairest monument of ancient and 
chivalrous splendor which remains uninjured by 
time.” The original foundation of this noble 
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VIEW OF WARWICK CASTLE. 


pile dates from . A.D. 813, according to the Saxon 
chronicle, for in that year Ethelfleda, Lady of 
Mercia, and daughter of King Alfred, erected a 
fort here on the mound, now existing. It was 
repaired and fortified by Turchill, the Saxon 
Earl of Warwick. In 1172 Warwick Castle was 


provisioned and fortified on behalf of the king, . 


Henry II., and during these troublous times it 
remained about three years in hishands. It was 
again repaired during the reign of King John; 
but in 1263 the Earl of Warwick was surprised 
by the adherents of Simon de Montfort, then 
holding Kenilworth, and the walls of the castle 
were completely destroyed. In the twelfth year 
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of the reign of Edward III. a new building was | 


begun, and in 1894 Guy’s Tower was completed 
by Thomas Beauchamp, the Earl of Warwick. 

In the reign of James I. £2000 were expended 
by the then owner of the castle, Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, ‘in making it habitable, and re- 
storing it to its former importance.” The castle 
sustained a short siege during the civil wars; aft- 
erward its dungeons received one or more royal- 
ist prisoners, About ninety years ago it was al- 

tered, beantified, and enlarged, when the elegant 
bridge over the Avon was built. Warwick Cas- 
tle was especially attractive to American visit- 


ors; and in his book on England, ‘‘ Our Old 
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THE GREAT HALL, WARWICK CASTLE. 


[Supriement, Fesruary 10, 1879. 
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Home,” Nathaniel Hawthorne lovingly and rev- 
erently describes the ‘‘ gray magnificence” of the 
ancient edifice. He contrasts ‘‘bright, new 
Leamington, the growth of the present century, 
and rusty Warwick, founded by King Cymbeline 
in the twilight ages, a thousand wars ‘before the 
medieval darkness ;” and then hé‘opens out the 
scene of the castle's battlemented turrets, em- 
bowered half-way up with foliage, the machico- 
lated towers, the long line of ramparts, the mass- 
ive buttresses, and the high windowed walls. 
Then from the towers of the chapel in Leicester's 
Hospital he descries the battle-field of Edge Hill 
on the verge of the horizon, and in the middle 
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distance the house where Cromwell slept the 
. hight before the battle. Gazing over the splen- 
did park—‘‘a wide extent of sunny lawns, in- 
terspersed with broad contiguities of forest shade” 
—his imagination was kindled into ecstasy. The 
cattle grazing in the meadow became so many 
Dun Cows, and the scene was alive with the ex- 
es of the terrific Guy of Warwick. Nor did 
e forget the river Avon, rolling at the foot of 
the castle, and ennobled by the memories of the 
immortal playwright of Stratford. 

The calamitous fire which our engravings 
commemorate took place on the morning of Ad- 
vent-Sunday, December 8. At two o'clock in 
the morning some of the servants were aroused 
by a crackling noise, and on rising to ascertain 
the cause, they saw flames issuing from Lady 
Warwick's dressing-room, which lies to the east 
of the great hall. The alarm-bell was rung, and 





“executed in 1851. 
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messengers were dispatched both to the town of 
Warwick and to Leamington, Coventry, and 
Kenilworth for assistance. Lord and Lady 
Warwick had only gone to Torquay two days 
before. Two of their -younger children, who 
were asleep in the castle, only just escaped in 
time. The Warwick Volunteer Fire Brigade 
were promptly on the spot, and the Leamington 
Brigade speedily followed.. Before their arrival 
the flames had made rapid progress.‘ The whole 
of the east wing, containing the private apart- 
ments, was soon completely gutted, while the 
grand staircase, with its richly carved wood- 
work, rapidly conducted the fire to the great 
hall—a magnificent apartment, sixty feet by for- 
ty feet, and twenty-six feet high. The Gothic 
wooden roof, richly and elaborately carved, was 
The walls were paneled with 
carved oak, and hung with antlers of deer, ar- 
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mor, swords, and match-locks. Here were exhib- 
ited Cromwell’s battered helmet, and the doub- 
let in which Lord Brooke was killed at the siege 
of Lichfield in 1644. The whole of the apart- 
ment and its contents were destroyed. Mean- 


‘while. the adjacent apartments were hastily 


stripped of all valuables that could be carried 
away. Pictures were torn out of their bead- 


ings, tapestry was wrenched off the walls, the 


tops of marble tables were carried off, and 
Queen Anne’s bed was borne away piecemeal. 
But the state apartments were saved by the 
massive stone wall which separated the baronial 
hall from the red drawing-room. This pre- 
vented the extension of the fire below, and the 
firemen cut the connection on the roof. The 
final result was that half the building, but fortu- 
nately not the most ancient part, was complete- 
ly gutted, and rendered as ruinous as the 
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neighboring pile of Kenilworth. The valuables 
savéd, including the priceless pictures, and Ma- 
rie Antoinette’s lapis lazuli table, were little 
damaged; Lady Warwick's jewels and the fam- 
ily plate were likewise preserved. Lord War- 
wick was not insured, nor is it known how the 
fire originated.. The persons who assembled to 
put out the fire behaved with great pluck. A 
footman carried off 500 cartridges at the risk of 
his life; a flreman went on the burning roof 
when the lead was melting under his feet to cut 
a passage for the water; while another man was 
suspended by his belt over the fire while he 
poured a jet of water over a critical spot. We 
have been fortunate enough to obtain some very 
admirable sketches of the fire from Mr. J. Tom 
Burgess, editor of the Leamington Courter, and 
have also heen assisted by some excellent pho- 
tographs by Mr. A. Findlow, of Warwick, 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN 
WESTMINSTER. 


BY J. 6. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “‘ UNOIE 611.48,” ETO. 


HIR ears an elderly man, to whom 
T I = pce small annuity charged on 
some property of mine, came on the quarter-day 
to receive it. He was a dry, sad, quiet man, 
who had known better days, and had always 
maintained an unexceptionable character. No 
better authority could be imagined for a ghost 


tory. 
lie told me one, though with a manifest re- 
luctance; he was drawn into the narration by his 


- choosing to explain what I should not have re- 


marked, that he had called two days earlier than 
that week after the. strict day of payment which 
he had usually allowed to elapse. His reason 
was a sudden determination to change his lodg- 
ings, and the consequent necessity of paying his 
rent a little befpre it was due.- 

He lodged in a dark street in Westminster, in 
& spacious old house, very warm, being wainscot- 
ed from top to bottom, and furnished with no 
undue abundance of windows, and those fitted 
with thick sashes and small panes. 

My poor ‘friend had taken lodgings in this 
house on account of their extraordinary cheap- 
ness. He had occupied them for nearly a year 
without the slightest disturbance, and was the 
only tenant, under rent, in the house. He had 
two rooms, a sitting-room and a bedroom, with 
a closet opening from it, in which he kept his 
books and papers locked up. He had gone to 
his bed, having also locked the outer door. 
Unable to sleep, he had lighted a candle, and 
after having read for a time, had laid the book 
beside him. He heard the old clock at the stair- 
head strike one; and very shortly after, to his 
alarm, he saw the closet door, which he thought 
he had locked, open stealthily, and a-slight, dark 
man, pee sinister, and somewhat about 
fifty, dreseed in mourning of a very antique fash- 
ion—such a suit as we seo in Hogarth—enter the 
room on tiptoe. He was followed by an older 
man, stout, and blotched with scurvy, and whose 
features, fixed as a corpse's, were stamped with 
dreadful force with a character of sensuality and 
villainy. 

This old man wore a flowered silk dressing- 
gown and raffles, and he remarked a gold ring 
on his finger, and on his head a cap of velvet, 
such as, in the days of perukes, gentlemen wore 
in undress. 

This direful old man carried in his ringed and 
ruffled hand a coil of rope; and these two figures 
crossed the floor diagonally, passing the foot of 
hie bed, from the closet door at the farther end 
of the room, at the left, near the window, to the 
door opening upon the lobby, close to the bed’s 
head, at his right. 

He did not attempt to describe his sensations 
as these figures passed so near him. He merely 
said that so far from sleesing in that room 

in, no consideration the world could offer 
would induce him so mach as to enter it again 
alone, even in the daylight. He found both 
doors, that of the closet and that of the room 
opening upon the lobby, in the morning fast 
locked, as he had left them before going to bed. 

In answer to a question of mine, he said that 
neither appeared the least conscious of his pres- 
ence. They did not seem to glide, but walked 
as living men do, and he felt a vibration of the 
floor as they crossed it. He so obviously suffered 
from speaking about the apparitions that I asked 
him no more questions. 

There were in his description, however, certain 
coincidences so very singular as to induce me, 
by that very post, to write to a friend very much 
my senior, then living in a remote part of En- 
gland, for the information which I knew he could 
give me. He had himself more than once point- 
ed out that old house to my attention, and had 
told me, though very briefly, the strange story 
which I now asked him to give me in greater 
detail. 

His answer satisfied me; and the following 
peges convey its substance. 


Your letter (he wrote) tells me you desire some 
rabetiarl abont’the closing years of the life of 

r. Justice Harbottle, one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. You refer, of course, 
to the extraordinary occurrences that made that 
period of his life long after a theme for ‘‘ winter 
tales” and metaphysical speculation. I happen 
to know, perhaps, more than any other man liy- 
ing of these mysterious particulars. 

The old family mansion, when I revisited Lon- 
don, more than thirty years ago, I examined for 
the last time. When I made it my first visit, it 
was in company with my father, when I was still 
8 by in the year 1808. | 

y father was an old bachelor of nearly sixty 
when he married. He had, when a child, seen 
Judge Harbottle on the bench in his robes and 
wig a dozen times at least before his death, 
which took place in 1748, and his appearance 
made a powerful and unpleasant impression, not 
only on his imagination, but upon his nerves. 

The Judge was at that time a man of some 
sixty-seven years. He had a great mulberry- 
colored face, a pendulous nose, small fierce eyes, 
and a grim and brutal mouth. 

_ This old gentleman had the reputation of be- 
ing about the wickedest man in England. Even 
on the bench he now and then showed his scorn 
of opinion. He had carried cases his own way, 
it was said, in spite of counsel, authorities, and 
even of juties, by a sort of cajolery, violence, and 
bamboozling, that somehow confused and over- 
powered resistance. He had never actually com- 
mitted himself; he was too cunning to do that. 
He had the character of being, however, a dan- 
gerons and unscrupulous judge; but his charac- 
ter did not trouble him. The associates he 
chose for his hours of relaxation cared as little 


as he did about it. 


> 


One night during the session of 1746 this old 
Judge went down in his chair to wait in one 
of the rooms of the House of Lords for the re- 
sult of a division in which he and his order were 
interested. 

This over, he was about to return to his house 
close by, in his chair; but the night had become 
so soft and fine that he changed his mind, sent 
it home empty, and with two footmen, each with 
a flambeau, set out on foot in preference. Gout 
had made him rather a slow pedestrian. It 
took him some time to get through the two or 
three streets he had to pass before reaching his 
house. 

In one of these narrow streets of tall houses, 
perfectly silent at that hour, he overtook, slowly 
as he was walking, a very singular-looking old 
gentleman. 

He had a bottle green coat on, with a cape to 
it, and large stone buttons, a broad-leafed, low- 
crowned hat, from under which a big powdered 
wig escaped; he stooped very much, and sup- 
ported his bending knees with the aid of a cratch- 
handled cane, and so shuffled and tottered along 
painfully. 

‘Task your pardon, Sir,” said this old man 
in a very quavering voice, as the burly Judge 
came up with him; and he extended his hand 
feebly toward his arm. 

The Judge stopped short, and said, in his 
harsh, peremptory tones, ‘‘ Well, Sir, how can I 
serve you?” 

‘“‘Can you direct me to Judge Harbottle’s 
house ? 1 have some intelligence of the very 
last importance to communicate to him.” 

‘Tf that be so, Sir, you have only to accom- 
pany me a few steps farther to reach my house 
and obtain a private audience; for I am Judge 
Harbottle.” 

With this invitation the infirm gentleman in 
the white wig complied very readily ; and in an- 
other minute the stranger stood in what was then 
termed the front parlor of the Judge's house, 
téte-a-téte with that shrewd and dangerous func- 
tionary. 

There were guests waiting in the drawing- 
rooms, and the sound of men's voices laugh- 
ing, and then of a female voice singing to a 

ichord, was heard distinctly in the hall 
over the stairs; for old Judge Harbottle had 
arranged one of his dubious jollifications, such 
as might well make the hair of godly men’s 
heads stand upright, for that night. 

This old gentleman in the powdered white wig, 
that rested on his stooped shoulders, must have 
had something to say that interested the Judge 
very much; for he would not have parted on 
easy terms with the ten minutes and upward 
which that conference filched from the sort of 
revelry in which he most delighted, and in which 
he was the roaring king, and in some sort the 
tyrant also, of his company. 

The footman who showed the aged gentleman 
out observed that the Judge's mulberry-colored 
face, pimples and all, was bleached to a dingy 
yellow, and there was the abstraction of agitated 
thought in his manner as he bid the stranger 
good-night. The servant saw that the conversa- 
tion had been of serious import, and that the 
Judge was frightened. 

The hall door had hardly closed when the old 
Judge was in the hall bawling hasty orders with 
such stimulating expletives as old colonels, un- 
der excitement, sometimes indulge in nowadays, 
with a stamp or two of his big foot, and & wav- 
ing of his clinched fist in the air. He command- 
ed the footman to overtake the old gentleman in 
the white wig, to offer him his protection on his 
way home, and in no case to show his face again 
without having ascertained where he lodged, and 
who he was, and all about him. 

The old man, in the conference to which he 
had been admitted in that stately paneled ‘room, 
had just told the Judge a very strange story. He 
might be himself a conspirator ; he might possi- 
bly be crazed; or possibly his whole story was 
straight and true. 

The aged gentleman in the bottle green coat, 
on finding himself alone with Mr. Justice Har- 
bottle, had become agitated. He said, | 

‘*There is, perhaps you are not aware, my 
lord, a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail charged with 
having forged a bill of exchange for a hundred 


and twenty pounds, and his name is Lewis Pyne- 


weck, a grocer of that town.” 

‘**Is there?” says the Judge, who knew well 
that there was. 

‘* Yes, my lord,” says the old man. 

“*Then you had better say nothing to affect 
his case. If you do, by ——, I'll commit you, 
for I'm to try it,” says the Judge, with his ter- 
rible look and tone. 

“*T am not going to do any thing of the kind, 
my lord; of him or his case I know nothing and 
care nothing. Buta fact has come to my knowl- 
edge which it behooves you to well consider.” 

‘* And what may that fact be?” inquired the 
Judge; ‘I’m in haste, Sir, and beg you will 
use dispatch. ” 

-** Tg has come to my knowledge, my lord, that 
@ secret tribunal is in process of formation, ths 
object of which is to take cognizance of the con- 
duct of the judges, and first, of your conduct, 
my lord. From what I can gather they aro 
Jacobites who desire private revenges upon cer- 
tain judges.” 

** What do they call their cabal ?” 

**The High Court of Appeal, my lord.” 

‘*'Who are you, Sir? What is your name?” 

‘* Hugh Peters, my lord.” 

“* That should be a Whig name.” 

** Tt is, my lord.” 

‘* Where do you lodge, Mr. Peters?” 

‘**In Thames Street, my lord, over against the 
sign of the Three Kings. 

“Three Kings? ‘Take care one be not too 
many for you, Mr. Peters! How come you, be- 
ing an honest Whig, as you say, to be privy to 
& Jacobite plot? Answer me that.” 


‘* My lord, 8 person in whom I take an inter- 
est has been seduced to take a part in it; and 
being frightened at the unexpected wickedness 
of their plans, he is resolved to become an in- 
former for the Crown.” 

‘*He resolves like a wise man, Sir. What 
does he say of the persons? Who are in the 
plot? Doth he know them ?” 

‘Only two, my lord ; but he will be introduced 
to the club in a few days, and he will then have 
a list, and more exact information of their plans, 
and above all of their oaths, and their hours and 
places of meeting, with which he wishes to be 
acquainted before they can have any suspicions 
of his intentions. And being so informed, to 
whom, think you, my lord, had he best go then ?” 

“‘To the king’s attorney-general straight. 
But you say this concerns me, Sir, in particular ? 
How about this prisoner, Lewis Pyneweck? Is 
he one of them ?” 

‘*T can’t tell, my lord; but for some reason 
it is thought your lordsbip will be well advised 
if you try him not. For if you do, it is feared 
"twill shorten your days.” 

**So far as I can learn, Mr. Peters, this busi- 
ness smells pretty strong of treason. The king’s 


_attorney-general will know how to deal with it. 


When shall I see you again, Sir?” 

‘“If you give me leave, my lord, either before 
your lordship’s court sits, or after it rises, to- 
morrow. I should like to come and tell your 
lordship what has passed.” 

‘*Do so, Mr. Peters, at nine o'clock to-mor- 
row morning. And see you play me no trick, 
Sir, in this matter; if you do, by ——, Sir, I'll 
lay you by the heels!” 

‘*You need fear no trick from me, my lord; 
had I not wished to serve you, and acquit m 
own conscience, I never would have come all 
this way to talk with your lordship.” 

‘*T'm willing to believe you, Mr. Peters ; I'm 
willing to believe yon, Sir.’ 

And npon this they 

‘* He has either painted his face, or he is con- 
sumedly sick,” thought the old Judge. 

The light had shone more effectually upon his 
features as he turned to leave the room with a 
low bow, and they looked, he fancied, unnatu- 
rally chalky. 

‘* Dash him !” said the Judge, angraciously, as 
he began to scale the stairs ; ‘‘ he has half spoil- 
ed my supper.” 

But if he had, no one but the Judge himself 
perceived it, and the evidence was all, as any one 
might ee the other way. 

In the mean time the footman dispatched in 
oe of Mr. Peters speedily overtook that fee- 

le gentleman. The old man stopped when he 
beard the sound of pursuing steps, but any 
alarms that may have crossed his mind seemed 
to disappear on his recognizing the livery. He 
sat gratefully accepted the proffered assistance, 
and placed his tremulous arm within the serv- 
ant’s for support. They had not gone far, how- 
ever, when the old man stopped suddenly, saying, 

‘© Dear me! as I live, I have dropped it. You 
heard it fall. My eyes, I fear, won't serve me, 
and I’m unable to stoop low enough ; but if 
will look, you shall have half the find. It isa 
guinea ; I carried it in my glove.” 

The street was silent and deserted. The foot- 
man had hardly descended to what he termed 
his ‘‘hankers,” and begun to search the pave- 
ment about the spot which the old man indicated, 
when Mr. Peters, who seemed very much ex- 
hausted, and breathed with difficulty, struck him 
a violent blow from above, over the back of the 
head, with a heavy instrument, and then another ; 
and leaving him bleeding and senseless in the 
gutter, ran like a lamp-lighter down s lane to the 
right, and was gone. 

When, an hoar later, the watchman brought 
the man in livery home, still stupid and covered 
with blood, Judge Harbottle cursed his servant 
roundly, swore he was drunk, threatened him 
with an indictment for taking bribes to betray 
his master, and cheered him with a tive 
of the broad street leading from the Old Bailey 
to Tyburn, the cart’s tail, and the hangman’s lash. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, the Judge 
was pleased. It was a disguised ‘‘ affidavit 
man,” or footpad, no doubt, who had been em- 
ployed to frighten him. That trick had fallen 
through. 

A ‘‘court of appeal,” such as the false Hugh 
Peters had indicated, with assassination for its 
sanction, would be an uncomfortable institution 
for a ‘‘hanging judge” like the Honorable Jus- 
tice Harbottle. That sarcastic and ferocious ad- 
ministrator of the criminal code of England, at 
that time a rather pharisaical, bloody, and hei- 
nous system of justice, had reasons of his own for 
choosing to try that very Lewis Pyneweck, on 
whose behalf this audacious trick was devised. 
Try him he would. No man living should take 
that morsel out of his mouth. 

Of Lewis Pyneweck, of course, so far as the 
outer world could see, he knew nothing. He 
would try him after his fashion, without fear, 
favor, or.affection. 

But did he not remember a certain thin man, 
dressed in mourning, in whose house, in Shrews- 
bary, the judge's lodgings used to be, until a 
scandal of his ill-treating his wife came suddenly 
to light? A grocer with a demure look, a soft 
step, and a lean face as dark as mahogany, with 
a nose sharp and long, standing ever so little 
awry, and a pair of dark steady brown eyes un- 
der thinly traced black brows—a man whose 
thin lips wore always a faint, unpleasant smile. 

Had not that scoundrel an account to settle 
with the Judge? had he not been troublesome 
lately ? and was not his name Lewis Pyneweck, 
sometime grocer in Shrewsbury, and now pris- 
oner in the jail of that town? 

The reader may take it, if he pleases, as a 
sign that Judge Harbottle was a good Christian, 
that he suffered nothing ever from remorse, 
That was undoubtedly true. He had neverthe- 
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less done this grocer, forger, what you will, some 
five or six years before, a grievous wrong; but 
it was not that, but a possible scandal, and pos- 
sible complications, that troubled the learned 
Judge now. 

Did he not, as 2 lawyer, know that to bring a 
man from his shop to the dock, the chances must 
be at least ninety-nine out of a hundred that he 
is guilty ? 

A weak man like his learned brother Wither- 
shins was not a judge to keep the high-roads 
safe, and make crime tremble. Old Judge Har- 
bottle was the man to make the evil-di 
quiver, and to refresh the world with showers 
of wicked blood, and thus save the innocent; to 


the refrain of the ancient saw he loved to quote: 


“ Foolish pi 
Ruins a city.” 


In hanging that fellow he could not be wrong. 
The eye of a man accustomed to look upon the 
dock could not fail to read ‘‘ villain” written 
sharp and clear in his plotting face. Of course 
he would try him, and no one else should. 

A saucy-looking woman, still handsome, in a 
mob-cap gay with blue ribbons, in a sacque of 
flow silk, with lace and rings on, much too 
fine for the Judge's housekeeper, which neverthe- 
less she was, peeped into his study next morn- 
ing, and, seeing the Judge alone, stepped in. 

‘*Here’s another letter from him, come by 
the post this morning. Can't you do nothing 
for him?” she said, wheedlingly, with her arm 
over his neck, and her delicate finger and thumb 
fiddling with the lobe of his purple ear. 

‘‘T'll try,” said Judge Harbottle, not raising 
his eyes from the mre he was reading. 

Pe knew you’ what I asked you,” she 


said. 
The Judge clapped his gouty claw over his 
beart, and made her an ironical bow. 
‘“ What,” she asked, ‘‘ will you do?” 
‘* Hang him,” said the’ Judge, with a chuckle. 
‘*'You don’t mean to; no, you don’t, my little 
man,” said she, surveying herself in a mirror on 


the wall. , 

““ I'm dasbed bat I think you're falling in love 
with your husband at last!” said Jadge Har- 
bottle. 

‘‘I'm blessed but I think .you’re growing 
jealous of him,” replied the lady, with a laugh. 
‘¢ But no; he was always a bad one tome; I've 
done with him long ago.” 

‘““And he with you, by George! When he 
took your fortune and your spoons and your 
ear-rings, he had all he wanted of you. He 
drove you from his house; and when he discov- 
ered you had made yourself comfortable, and 
found a good situation, he'd have taken your 
guineas and your silver and your ear-rings over 
again, and then allowed you half a dozen years 
more to make a new harvest for his mill. You 
don't wish him good; if you eay you do, you lie.” 

She laughed a wicked, saucy laugh, and gave 
i terrible Rhadamanthus a playful tap on the 

ops. 

i Hie wants me to send him money to fee a 
counselor,” she said, while her eyes wandered 
over the pictures on the wall, and back again to 
the looking-glass; and certainly she did not look 
as if his jeopardy troubled her very much. 

‘¢Confound his impudence, the scoundrel /” 
thundered the old Judge, throwing himself back 
in his chair, as he used to do tn furore on the 
bench; and the lines of his mouth looked brutal, 
and his eyes ready to leap from their sockets. 
“If you answer his letter from my house to 
please yourself, you'll write your next from 
somebody else's to pleaseme. You understand, 
my pretty witch, I'll not be pestered. Come, 
no pouting ; whimpering won't do. You don't 
care a brass farthing for the villain, body or soul. 
You came here but to make a row. You are 
one of Mother Carey's chickens; and where you 
come the storm is up. Get you gone, baggage! 
Get you gone!” he repeated, with a stamp; for 
a knock at the hall door made her instantaneous 
disappearance indispensabie. 

I need hardly say that the venerable Hugh 
Peters did not appear again. The Judge never 
mentioned him. Bat, oddly enough, considering 
how he laughed to scorn the weak invention 
which had blown into dust at the very first puff, 
his white-wigged visitor and the conference in 
the dark front parlor were often in his memory. 

His shrewd eye told him that, allowing for 
change of tints and such disguises as the play- 
house affords every night, the features of this 
false old man, who had turned out too hard for 
his tall footman, were identical with those of 
Lewis Pyneweck. 

Judge Harbottle made his registrar call upon 
the crown solicitor and tell him that there was a 
man in town who bore a wonderful resemblance 
to‘ a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail named Lewis 
Pyneweck, and to make inquiry through the 
post forthwith whether any one was personating 
Pyneweck in prison, and whether he had thus or 
otherwise made his escape. 

. The prisoner was safe, however, and no ques- 
tion as to his identity. . cs 

In due time Judge Harbottle went circuit. In 
due time the ee were in Shrewsbury. News 
traveled slowly in those days, and newspapers, 
like the wagons and stage-coaches, took matters 
easy. Mrs, Pyneweck, in the Judge's house, 
with a diminished household—for the greater 
part of the Judge's servants had gone with him, 
for he had given up riding circuit, and traveled 
in his coach in state—kept house rather solitarily 
at home. 

In spite of quarrels, in spite of mutual injuries 
—some of them, inflicted by herself, enormous— 
in spite of a married life of spited bickerings—a 
life in which there seemed no love or liking or 
forbearance—for years, now that Pyneweck stood 
in near danger of death, something like remorse 
came suddenly upon her. She knew that in 
Shrewsbury were transacting the scenes which 
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were to determine his fate. She knew she did 
not love him; but she could not have supposed, 
even a fortnight before, that the hour of sus- 
pense could have affected her so powerfully. 

She knew the day on which the trial was ex- 
pected to take place. She could not get it out 
of her head for a minute; she felt faint as it 
drew toward evening. 

Two or three days passed ; and then she knew 


that the trial must be over by this time. There 


were floods between London and Shrewsbury, 
and news was long dela She wished the 
floods would last forever. It was dreadful wait- 
ing to hear; dreadful to know that the event was 
over, and that she could not hear till self-willed 
rivers subsided ; dreadful to know that they must 
subside and the news come at last. 


She had some vague trust in the Judge’s good |' 


pature, and much in the resources of chance and 
accident. She had contrived to send the money 


he wanted. He would not be without legal ad- 


vice and energetic and skilled support. 

At last the news did come—a long arrear, all 
in a gush: a letter from a female friend in 
Shrewsbury; a return of the sentences, sent up 
for the Judge; and most important, because 
most easily got at, being told with great aplomb 
and brevity, the long-deferred intelligence of the 
Shrewsbury Assizes in the Morning Advertiser. 
Like an impatient reader of a novel, who reads 
the last page first, she read with dizzy eyes the 
list of the executions. | 

Two were respited, seven were hanged; and 
in that capital catalogue was this line: 

‘* Lewis Pyneweck—forgery.” 

She had to read it half a dozen times over be- 
fore she was sure she understood it. Here was 
the paragraph : 

‘“ Sentence, Death—7. 

‘‘Executed accordingly, on Friday, the 18th 
instant, to wit: 

‘Thomas Primer, alias Duck—highway rob- 


ry. 
‘“* Flora Guy—stealing to the value of 11s. 6d. 
‘** Arthur Pounden—burglary. 
‘* Matilda Mummery—riot. 

_ “ Lewis Pyneweck—forgery, bill of exchange.” 


And when she reached this, she read it over 
and over, feeling very cold and sick. 

_ This buxom housekeeper was known in the 
house as Mrs. Carwell—Carwell being her maid- 
en name, which she had resumed. 

‘ No one in the house except its master knew 
her history. Her introduction had been man- 
aged craftily. No one suspected that it had 
been concerted between her and the old repro- 
bate in scarlet and ermine. 

Flora Carwell ran up the stairs now, and took 
her little girl, hardly seven years of age, whom 
she met on the lobby, by the arm, and led her 
into her bedroom, without well knowing what 
she was doing, and sat down, placing the child 
before her. She was not able to speak. She 
held the child before her, and looked in the little 
girl’s wondering face, and burst into tears of 
horror. 

She thought the Judge could have saved him. 
I dare say he could. For a time she was furious 
with him; and hugged and kissed her bewildered 
little girl, who returned her gaze with large round 


eyes. 

"That little girl had lost her father, and knew 
nothing of the matter. She had been always 
told that her father was dead long ago. 

A woman coarse, uneducated, vain, and vio- 
lent does not reason, or even feel, very distinct- 
ly; but in these tears of consternation was 
mingled a self-upbraiding. She felt afraid of 
that litte child. 

But Mrs. Carwell was a person who lived not 
upon sentiment, but upon beef and pudding; she 
consoled herself with punch ; she did not trouble 
herself long even with resentments; she was a 
gross and material person, and could not mourn 
over the irrevocable for more than a limited 
number of hours, even if she would. 

Judge Harbottle was soon in London again. 
Except the gout, this savage old epicurean never 
knew @ day's sickness. He laughed and coaxed 
and bullied away the young woman's faint up- 
braidings, and in a little time Lewis Pynoweck 
troubled her no more; and the Judge secretly 
ehuckled oyer the perfectly fair removal of a 
bore, who might have grown little by little into 
something very like a tyrant. 

It was the lot of the Judge whose adventures 
I am now recounting to try criminal cases at the 
Old Bailey shortly after his return. He had com- 
menced his charge to the jury in a case of for- 
gery, and was, after his wont, thundering dead 
against the prisoner, with many a hard aggrava- 
tion and eynical gibe, when suddenly all died 
away in silence, and, instead of looking at. the 
jury, the eloquent Judge was gaping at some 
person in the body of the court. 

Among the s of small importance who 
stand and listen at the sides was one tall enough 
to show with a little prominence; a slight mean 
figure, dressed in seedy black, lean and dark of 
visage. He had just handed a letter to the crier 
before he caught the Judge’s eye. 

That Judge descried, to his amazement, the 
features of Lewis Pyneweck. He had the usual 
faint thin-lipped smile; and with his blue chin 
raised in air, and as it seemed quite unconscious 
of the distinguished notice he had attracted, he 
was stretching his low cravat with his crooked 
fingers, while he slowly turned his head from 
side to side—a process which enabled the Judge 
to see distinctly a stripe of swollen blue round his 
neck, which indicated, he thought, the grip of 
the rope. 

This man, with a few others, had got a footing 
on a step, from which he could better see the 
court. He now stepped down, and the Judge 
Jost sight of him. 

His lordship signed energetically with his hand 
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in the direction in which this man had vanished. 
He turned to the tipstaff. His first effort to speak 
ended in a . He cleared his throat, and told 
the astounded official to arrest that man who had 
interrupted the court. 

‘‘He’s bat this moment gone down fhere. 
Bring him in custody before me, within ten 
minates’ time, or I'll strip your gown from your 


shoulders, and fine the sheriff!” he thundered, 


while his eyes flashed round the court in search 
of that fanctionary. 

Attorneys, counselors, idle spectators, gazed 
in the direction in which Mr. Justice Harbottle 
had shaken his gnarled old hand. They com- 
pared notes. Not one had seen any one making 
a disturbance. They asked one another if the 
Judge was losing his head. 

Nothing came of the search. His lordship con- 
cluded his charge a great deal more tamely ; and 
when the jury retired, he stared round the court 
with a wandering mind, and looked as if he would 
not have given sixpence to have the prisoner 
hanged. 

The Judge had received the letter; had he 
known from whom it came, he would no doubt 
have read it instantaneously, As it was, he sim- 
ply read the direction : 

To the Honorable 

The Lord Justice 


Elijah Har bottle, 
hte Mi 8 Justices 
— Vue H Court of Ceasar 

It remained forgotten in his pocket till he 
reached home. 

When he pulled out that and others from the 
capacious pocket of his coat, it had its turn, as 
he sat in his library in his thick silk dressing- 
gown; and then he found its contents to be a 
closely-written letter, in a clerk’s hand, and an 
inclosure in ‘‘ secretary hand,” as I believe the 
angular scrivinary of law-writings in those days 
was termed, engrossed on a bit of parchment. 
The letter said : 


‘““Mr. Justice HaRBOTTLR :-—-My Lorp,— 
I am ordered by the High Court of Appeal to 
acquaint your lordship, in order to your better 
i) ing yourself for your trial, that a true bill 
hath been sent down, and the indictment lieth 
against your lordship for the murder of one Lewis 
Pyneweck of Shrewsbury, citizen, wrongfully exe- 
cuted for the forgery of a bill of exchange, on 
the —th day of ——- last, by reason of the willful 
perversion of the evidence, and the undue eee 
ure put upon the jury, together with the illegal 
admission of evidence by your lordship, well know- 
ing the same to be illegal, by all which the pro- 
moter of the prosecution of the said indictment, 
before the High Court of Appeal, hath lost his 
life, | 

‘¢ And the trial of the said indictment, I am 
further ordered to acquaint your lordship, is fixed 
for the 10th day of —— next ensuing, by the 
right honorable the Lord Chief Justice Twofold, 
of the court aforesaid, to wit, the High Court of 
Appeal, on which day it will most certainly take 
place. And I am further to acquaint your lord- 
ship, to prevent any surprise or miscarriage, that 
your case stands first for the said day, and that 
the said High Court of Appeal sits day and night, 
and never rises; and herewith, by order of the 
said court, I furnish your lordship with a copy 
(extract) of the record in this case, except of the 
indictment, whereof, notwithstanding, the sub- 
stance and effect is supplied to your lordship in 
this Notice. And fyrther I am to inform you, 
that in case the jury then to try your lordship 
should find you guilty, the right honorable the 
Lord Chief Justice will, in passing sentence of 
death upon you, fix the day of execution for the 
10th day of ——, being one calendar month aft- 


er the day of your trial.” 
It was signed by “‘CaLEB SEARCHER, 
“0 of the Solicitor tn the 


Crown 
“* Kingdom of Life and Death.” 


The Judge glanced through the parchment. 

*“*Sblood! Do they think a man like me is to 
be bamboozled by their buffoonery ?” 

The Judge’s coarse feutures were wrung into 
one of his sneers; but he was pale. Possibly, 
after all, there was a conspiracy on foot. It was 
queer. Did they mean to pistol him in his car- 
riage? or did they only aim at frightening him ? 

Judge Harbottle had more than enough of 
animal courage. He was not afraid of highway- 
men, and he had fought more than his share of 
duels, being a foul-mouthed advocate while he 
held briefs at the bar. No one questioned his 
fighting qualities. But with respect to this par- 
ticular case of Pyneweck, he lived in a house of 
glass. Was there not his prety, dark - eyed, 
over-dressed housekeeper, Mrs. Flora Carwell ? 
Very easy for people who knew Shrewsbury to 
identify Mrs. eweck, if once put upon the 
scent; and had he not stormed and worked hard 
in that case? Had he not made it hard sailing 
for the prisoner? Did he not kuow very well 
what the bar thought of it? It would be the 
worst scandal that ever blasted judge. 

So much there was intimidating in the matter, 
but nothing more. The Judge was a little bit 
gloomy for a day or two after, and more testy 
with every one than usual. 

He locked up the papers; and about a week 
after he asked his housekeeper, one day, in the 


library : 

Had your husband never a brother ?” 

Mrs. Carwell squalled on this sudden introduc- 
tion of the funereal topic, and cried exemplary 
‘* piggins full,” as the Judge used pleasantly to 
say. But he was in no mood for trifling now, 
and he said, sternly : 

‘*Come, madam! this wearies me. Do it an- 
other time ; and give me an answer to my ques- 


So she did. 
Pyneweck had no brother living. He once 
had one; but he died in Jamaica. 





‘“*How do you know he is dead?” asked the 
Judge. 

‘* Because he told me so.” 

‘Not the dead man ?” 

‘*Pyneweck told me so.” 

‘Is that all ?” sneered the Judge. 

He pondered this matter; and time went on. 

The Judge was growing a little morose, and 
less enjoying. The subject struck nearer to his 
thoughts than he fancied it could have done, 
But so it is with most undivulged vexations, and 
there was no one to whom he could tell this one. 

It was now the 9th; and Mr. Justice Harbot- 
tle was glad. He knew nothing would come 
of it. Stil it bothered him; and to-morrow 
would see it well over. 

Judge Harbottle went this night to the play at 
Drury Lane. He was one of those old fellows 
who care nothing for late hours, and occasional 
knocking about in pursuit of pleasure. He had 
appointed with two cronies of Lincoln’s Inn to 
— home in his coach with him to sup after 
the play. 

They were not in his box, but were to meet 
him near entrance, and to get into his car- 
riage there; and Mr. Justice Harbottle, who 
hated waiting, was looking a little impatiently 
from the window. 

The Judge yawned. 

He told the footman to watch for Counselor 


.Thavies and Counselor Beller, who were com- 


ing; and, with another yawn, he laid his cocked 
hat on his knees, closed his eyes, leaned back in 
his corner, wrapped his mantle closer about him, 
and began to think of pretty Mrs. Abington. 

And being a man who could sleep like a sailor, 
at a moment's notice, he was thinking of taking 
a nap. Those fellows had no business keeping 
a judge waiting. 

He heard their voices now. Those rake-hell 
counselors were laughing, and bantering, and 
sparring, after their wont. The carriage swayed 
and jerked, as one got in, and then again as the 
other followed. The door clapped, and the coach 
was now jogging and rumbling over the pave- 
ment. The Judge was a little bit sulky. He 
did not care to sit up and open his eyes. Let 
them suppose he was asleep. He heard them 
laugh with more malice than good humor, he 
thought, as they observed it. He would give 
them 4 dashed hard knock or two when they got 
to his door, and till then he would counterfeit 
his nap. 

The clocks were chiming twelve. Beller and 
Thavies were silent ag tombstones. They were 
generally loquacious and merry rascals. 

The Judge suddenly felt himself roughly seized 
and thrust from his corner into the middle of the 
seat, and opening his eyes, instantly he found 
himself betwean his two companions. 

Before he could blart out the oath that was at 
his lips, he saw that they were two strangers— 


evil-looking fellows, each with a pistol in his 


d, and dressed like Bow Street officers. 

The Judge clutched at the check-string. The 
coach pulled up. He stared about him. They 
were not among houses; but through the win- 
dows, under a broad moonlight, he saw a black 
moor stretching lifelessly from right to left, with 
rotting trees, pointing fantastic branches in the 
air, standing here and there in groups, as if they 
held up their arms in horrible welcome at th 
Judge’s coming. : 

A footman came to the window. He knew 
his long face and sunken eyes. He knew it was 
Diugly Chuff, fifteen years ago a footman in his 
service, whom he had turned off at a moment's 
notice, in a burst of jealousy, and indicted for a 
missing spoon. The man had died in a hos- 
pital; and yet this was he / 

The Judge drew back in utter amazement. 
His armed companions signed mutely ; and they 
were again gliding over this unknown moor. 

* The bloated and gouty old man, in this horror, 
considered the question of resistance. But his 
athletic were long over. This moor was a 
desert. There was no help to be had. He was 
in the hands of strange servants, even if his rec- 
ognition turned out to be a delusion, and they 
were under the command of his captors, ‘There 
was nothing for it but submission, for the present. 

Suddenly the coach was brought nearly to a 
stand-still, so that the prisoner saw an ominous 
sight from the window. 

It was a gigantic gallows beside the road; it 
stood three-sided, and from each of its three 
broad beams at top depended in chains some 
eight or ten bodies, from several of which the 
cere-clothes had dropped away, leaving the skel- 
etons swinging lightly by their chains. A tall 
ladder reached to the summit of the structure, 
and on the peat beneath lay bones. 

On top of the dark transverse beam facing the 
road, from which, as from the other two complet- 
ing the triangle of death, dangled a row of these 
unfortunates in ciains, a hangman, with a pipe 
in his mouth, much as we see him in the famous 
print of the ‘‘ Idle Apprentice,” though here his 
perch was ever so much higher, was reclining at 
his ease and listlessly shying bones, from a little 
heap at his elbow, at the skeletons that hung 
round, bringing down now a rib or two, now a 
hand, now half aleg. A long-sighted man could 
have discerned that he was a dark fellow, lean ; 
and from continually looking down on the earth 
from the elevation over which, in another sense, 
he always hung, his nose, his lips, his chin were 
pendulous and loose, and drawn down into a 
monstrous grotesque. 

This fellow took his pipe from his mouth on 
‘seeing the coach, stood up, and cut some solemn 
capers high on his beam, and shook a new rope 
in the air, crying, with a voice high and distant 
as the caw of a raven hovering over a gibbet, 
‘*A rope for Judge Harbottle!” 

The coach was now driving on at its old swift 


pace, 
So high a gallows as that the Judge had nev- 
er, even in his most hilarious moments, dreamed 
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of. He thought he must be raving. And the 

dead footman! He shook his ears and strained 
his eyelids; but if he was dreaming, he was not 
able to awake himself. 

There was no good in threatening these scoun- 
drels. A drutum fulmen might bring a real one 
on his head. 

Any submission to get out of their hands; and 
then heaven and earth he would move to unearth 
and hunt them down. ~ 

Suddenly they drove round the corner of a 
vast white building, aad under a porte cochére. 

The Jadge found himself in a corridor lighted 
with lamps, the walls of bare stone; it looked 
like a in a prison. His guards placed 
him in the hands of other people. Here and 
there he saw gigantically tall soldiers pacing to 
and fro, with muskets over their shoulders. He 
saw these by glimpses, round corners, and at the 
ends of passages, but he did not actually pase 
them by. 

And now, passing throngh a narrow door, he 
found himself in the dock, confronting a judge in 
his scarlet robes, in a large court-house, ‘There 
was nothing to-elevate this temple of Themis 
above its vulgar kind elsewhere. Dingy enough 
it looked, in spite of candles lighted fa decent 
abundance. A case had just closed, and the last 
juror’s back was seen escaping through the door 
in the wall of the jury-box. ‘There were. some 
dozen barristers, some fiddling with pen and ink, 
others buried in briefs, some beckoning to their 
attorneys, of whom there were no lack; there 
were clerks to-ing and fro-ing, and the officers 
of the court, and the registrar, whe was handing 
up a paper to the judge; and the tipstaff, who 
was presenting a note at the end of his wand to 
a king’s counsel over the heads of the crowd be- 
tween. If this was the High Court of Appeal, 
which never rose night or day, it might account 
for the pale and jaded aspect of every body in it. 
An air of indescribable fatigue hung upon the 
pallid features of every body here; no one ever 
smiled ; all looked more or less secretly suffering. 

‘* The king against Elijah Harbottle!” shout- 
ed the officer. 

‘* Ig the appellant Lewis Pyneweck in court ?” 
asked Chief Justice Twofold, in a voice of thunder. 

Up stood Pyneweck from his place at the table. 

‘* Arraign the prisoner!” he roared ; and Judge 
Harbottle felt the wood-work of the dack round 
him, and the floor, and the rails, tremble in the 
vibrations of that tremendous voice. 

The prisoner tn imine objected to this pre- 
tended court, as being a sham, and non-existent 
in point of law; and then that, even if it were a 
court, constituted by law (the Judge was grow- 
ing dazed), it had not and could not have any 
leur agai to try him for his conduct on the 

nch. 

’ Whereupon the chief justice laughed suddenly, 
and every one in court, turning round upon the 
prisoner, langhed also, till the laugh grew and 
roared all round like a deafening peal of thun- 
der; but though all the voices laughed, not a sin- 
gie face of all those that concentrated their gaze 
upon him looked like a laughing face. The 
all gaped dismally. The mirth subsided as sud- 
sa as it began. 

e indictment was read. Judge Harbottle 
actually pleaded! He pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty.” A 
jury were sworn. The trial proceeded. Judge 
Harbottle was bewildered. ‘This could not be 
real. He must be either mad, or going mad, he 
thought. 

‘One thing could not fail to strike even him. 
This Chief Justice Twofold, who was knocking 
him about at every turn with sneer and gibe, and 
roaring him down with his tremendous Voice, 
was a dilated effigy of himself; an image of Mr. 
Justice Harbottle, at least double his size, and 
with all his fierce coloring, and his ferocity of 
eye and visage, enhanced awfully in power. 

Nothing the prisoner could argue, cite, or state 
was permitted to retard for a moment the march 
of the case toward its catastrophe. 

The chief justice seemed to feel his power over 
the jury, and to exult and riot in the display of 
it. He glared at them, he nodded to them; he 
seemed to have established an understanding with 
them. . The lights were faint in that part of the 
court. ‘The jurors were mere shadows, sitting in 
rows; the prisoner could see a dozen pair of 
white eyes shining, as it were phosphorically, out 
of the darkness ; and whenever the judge in his 
charge, which was contemptuously brief, nodded 
and grinned and gibed, the prisoner could see in 
the obscurity, by the dip of all these rows of eyes 
together, that the jury nodded in acquiescence. 

And now the charge was over, the huge chief 
justice leaned back panting and gloating on the 
prisoner. Every one in the court turned about, 
and gazed with steadfast hatred on the man in 
the dock. From the jury-box, where the twelve 
sworn brethren were whispering together, a 
sound in the general stillness like a prolonged 
““hiss-s-3!” was heard; and then, in answer to 
the challenge of the officer, ‘‘ How say you, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, guilty or not guilty?” came, 
in a melancholy voice, the finding, ‘‘ Guilty.” 

The place seemed to the eyes of the prisoner to. 
grow gradually darker and darker, till he could 
discern nothing distinctly but the lamen of the 
strange eyes that were turned upon him from ev- 
ery bench and side and corner and gallery of the 
building. The prisoner doubtless thought he had 
quite enough to say, and conclusive, why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced upon him ; 
but the lord chief justice puffed it contemptuous- 
ly away like so much smoke, and proceeded to 

sentence of death upon the prisoner, having 
named the 10th of the ensuing month for his ex- 
ecution. 

Before he had recovered the stun of this omi- 
nous farce, in obedience to the mandate, ‘‘ Re- 
move the prisoner,” he was led from the dock. 
The lamps seemed all to have gone out, and there 
were stoves and charcoal fires here and there, 
that threw a faint crimson light on the walls of 
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the corridors through which he passed. ‘The 
stones that composed them looked now enormous, 
cracked, and unhewn. ' 

He came into a vaulted smithy, where two 
men, naked to the waist, with heads like bulls, 
round shoulders, and the arms of giants, were 
welding red-hot ‘chains together with hammers 
that pelted like thunder-bolts. 

They looked on the prisoner with fierce red 
eyes, and rested’on their hammers for a minute ; 
and said the elder to his companion, ‘‘ Take out 
Llijah Harbottle’s gyves ;” and with a pincers he 
plucked the end which lay dazzling in the fire 
from the furnace. __, acvst , 

‘* One end locks,” said he, taking the cool end 
of the iron in one hand, while with the grip of a 
vise he seized the leg of the Judge, and locked 
the ring round his ankle. ‘‘'The other,” he said 
with a grin, ‘‘ is welded.” | | 

The iron band that was to form the ring for the 
other leg lay stijl red-hot upon the stone floor, 
with brilliant sparks sporting up and down its 
surface. . + . 

His companion in his gigantic hands seized the 
old Judge's other leg, and pressed his, foot im- 
movably to the stone floor; while his senior in a 
twinkling, with a masterly application of pincers 
and hammer, sped the glowing bar round his an- 
kle so tight that the skin and sinews smoked and 
bubbled again, and old Judge Harbottle uttered 
a yell that seemed to chill the very stones, and 
make the iron, chains quiver on the wall. 


Chains, vaults, smiths, and smithy all vanished 


ina moment; but the pain continued. Mr. Jus- 
tice Harbottle was suffering torture all round the 


ankle on which the infernal smiths had just been. | 


operating. yo! *s 

His friends Thavies and Beller were startled 
by the Judge’s roar in the midst of their elegant 
trifling about a marriage @ /a mode case which 
was going on. The Judge was in panic, as well 
as pain. The street lamps and the light of his 
own hall door restored him. et 

‘*T’m yery. bad,” growled he between his -set 


teeth; ‘‘my foot’s blazing. Who was he that. 
hurt my foot? "Tis the gout—’tis the gout!” he 


said, awaking completely. ‘‘ How many hours 
have we been coming. from the play - house ? 


"Sblood, what has happened on the way? I've 
slept half the night!” Sky , 
There had been no hitch or delay, and they 
had driven home at a good pace. ~~ 
The Judge, however, was in gout; he was fe- 
verish too; and the attack, though very short, 


was sharp; and when, in about.a fortnight, it 


subsided, his ferocious joviality did not return. 
He could not get this dream, as he chose to call 
it, ontofhishead. .'s 

People remarked that the Judge was in the 
vapors. His doctor said: he should go for a fort- 
night to Buxton. . 

Whenever the Judge fell into a brown study, 
he was always conning over the terms of the 
sentence pronounced upon him in his vision— 
‘*in one calendar month from the date of this 
day ;” and then the usual form, ‘‘and you shall 
be hanged by the neck till you are dead,” etc. 
‘That will be the 10th-—not much in: the way, 
of being hanged. I know what stuff dreams are, 


and I langh at them; but this is continually in | 


my thoughts, as if it forecast misfortune of some 
sort. I wish the day my dream gave me were 
passed and over.. I wish I were well purged of 
my gout. I wish I were as I used to be. "Tis 
nothing but vapors, nothing: but. a maggot.” 
The parchment and letter which had announced. 
his trial with many a snort and sneer he would 
read over and over again, and the scenery and 
people of his dream would rise about him in 
places the most unlikely, and steal him in a mo- 
ment from all that surrounded him into a world 
of shadows. , 

The Judge had lost his iron energy and banter. 
He was growing taciturn and morose. ‘The Bar 
remarked the change, as well they might. His 
friends thought him ill. The doctor said he was 
troubled with hypochondria, and that his gout 
was still lurking in his system, and ordered him 
to that ancient haunt of crutches and chalk- 
stones, Buxton. 

The Judge’s spirits were very low; he was 
frightened about. himself; and he described to 
his housekeeper, having sent for her to his study 
to drink a dish of tea, his strange dream in his 
drive home from.Drury Lane play-house. He 
was sinking into the state of nervous dejection in 
which men lose their faith in orthodox advice, 
and in despair consult quacks, astrologers, and 
nursery story-tellers. Could such a dream mean 
that he was to have a fit, and so die on the 10th? 
She did not think so. On the contrary, it was 
certain some good luck must happen on that day, 

The-Judge kindled; and for the first time 
these many days he looked for a minute or two 
like himself, and he tapped her on the cheek with 
the hand that was not in flannel. ate 

‘*Odsbud! odsheart! you dear rogue! I had 
forgot. There is young Tom—yellow Tom, my 
nephew, you know, lies sick at Harrogate; why 
shouldn’t he go that day as well as another? and 
if he does, I get an estate by it. Why, lookee, 
I asked Doctor Hedstone yesterday if I was like 
to take a fit any time, and he laughed, and swore 
I was the last man-in town to go off that way.” 

The Judge sent’ most of his servants down to 
Buxton to make his lodgings and all things com- 
fortable for him. He was to follow in a day or 
two. ‘ : 

It was now the 9th; and the next day well 
over, he might Jaugh at his visions and auguries. 

On the evening of the 9th, Doctor Hedstone’s 
footman knocked at the Judge’s door. The doc- 
tor ran up the dusky stairs to the drawing-room. 
It was a March evening, near the hour of sunset, 
with an east wind whistling sharply through the 
chimney-stacks. A wood fire blazed cheerily on 
the hearth. And Judge Harbottle, in what was 
then called a brigadier-wig, with his red roque- 
laure on, helped the glowing effect of the dark- 
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ened chamber, which looked red all over like a 
room on fire. vie 

The Judge had his feet on a stool, and his 
huge grim purple face confronted the fire, and 
seemed to pant and swell, as a blaze alternately 
spread upward and collapsed. He had fallen 
again among his blue-devils, and was thinking 
of retiring from the Bench, and of fifty other 
gloomy things. | 

But the doctor, who was an energetic son of 
ZEsculapius, would listen to no croaking, told the 
Judge he was full of gout, and in his present con- 
dition no judge even of his own case, but prom- 
-ised him leave to pronounce on all those melan- 
-choly questions a fortnight later. 


In the ‘mean’ time the Judge must be very 
careful. He was, overcharged with gout, and he 


must not provoke an attack, till the waters of. 
Buxton should do their office for him. . 


The doctor did not think him perhaps quite sO. 


well as he pretended, for he told him he wanted 
rest, and would be better if he went forthwith to 
his bed. a Ro ty “$85 
Mr. Gerningham, his valet, assisted him, and 
gave him his drops; and the Judge. told him to 
‘wait in his bedroom till he should go to sleep. 


‘Three persons that night had specially odd. 


stories to tell. 
' The housekeeper had got rid of the trouble of 
amusing her little girl at this anxious. time by 
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a little awry, and his brown eyes were looking | a massive oak rail; and, raising her eyes acci- 


straight before him; his hand was on his thigh, 
and he stirred no more than the waxen figure she 
had seen at Southwark fair. 

A child is so often lectured for asking ques- 
tions and on the propriety of silence, and the su- 
perior wisdom of its elders, that it accepts most 
things at last in good faith; and the little girl 
acquiesced respectfully in the occupation of the 
chair by this mahogany-faced person as being all 
right and proper. 

It was not until she asked her mother who 
this man was, and observed her scared face as 
she questioned her more minutely upon the ap- 
pearance of the stranger, that she began to un- 
derstand that she had seen something unaccount- 
able. Bit Ts | 
Mrs. Carwell took the key of the chair from its 
nail over the footman’s shelf, and led the child by 
the hand up to the hall, having a lighted candle 
in her other hand. 

‘*Peep in, Margery, again, and try if there's 
any thing. there,” she whispered, holding the can- 


dle near the blind, so as to throw its light through. 


that transparent curtain. 


The child peeped, this time with a very solemn 


face, and intimated at once that he was gone. 
‘* Look again, and be sure,” urged her mother. 
The little girl was quite certain; und Mrs. 
Carwell, with her mob-cap of lace ‘and cherry- 
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“THESE TWO FIGURES CROSSED THE FLOOR DIAGONALLY.” 


giving her leave to run about the sitting-rooms | colored ribbons, and her dark brown hair, not 


and look at the pictures and china, on the usual 
condition of touching nothing. It was not until 
the last gleam of sunset had-for some time faded, 
and the twilight had so deepened that she could 
no longer discern the colors on the china figures 
on the chimney-piece or in the cabinets, that the 
child returned to the housekeeper’s room to find 
her mother. : 

To her she related, after some prattle about the 
china, and the pictures, and the Judge’s two grand 
wigs in the dressing-room off the library, an ad- 
venture of an extraordinary kind, .” 

In the hall was placed, as was customary in 
those times, the sedan-chair which the master of 
the house occasionally used, covered with stamp- 
ed leather, and studded with gilt nails, and with 
its red silk blinds down. In this case the doors 
of this old-fashioned conveyance were locked, the 
windows up, and, as I said, the blinds down, but 
not so closely that the curious child could not 
peep underneath one of them and see into the 
interior. 

A parting beam from the setting sun, admitted 
through the window of a back-room, shot oblique- 
ly through the open door, and, lighting on the 
chair, shone with a dull transparency through the 
crimson blind. 

To her surprise, the child saw in the shadow 
a thin man dressed in black seated in it; he 
had sharp dark features : his nose, she fancied. 


yet powdered, over a yery pale face, unlocked the 
door, looked in, and beheld emptiness. 

‘ * All a mistake, child, you see.” — 2 

‘There, ma'am! see there! He's gone round 
the corner,”’ said the child. ta 

** Where?” said Mrs. Carwell, stepping back- 
ward a step. 

‘Into that room.” : 

**Tut, child! ‘twas the shadow,” cried Mrs. 
Carwell, angrily, because she was frightened. ‘‘I 
moved the candle.” But she clutched one of the 
poles of the chair, which leaned against the wall 
in the corner, and pounded the floor furiously 
with one end of it, being afraid to pass the open 
door the child had pointed to. 

The cook and two kitchen-muids came run- 
ning up stairs, not knowing what to make of this 
unwonted alarm. | 
_ They all searched the room; but it was still 
as empty, and no sign of any one’s having been 
there. 

_ Some people may suppose that the direction 
given to her thoughts by this odd little incident 
will account for a very strange illusion which 
ae Carwell herself experienced about two hours 
ater, 

She was going up the great staircase with a 
posset for the Judge in a china bowl, on a little 
silver tray. 

Across the top of the well-staircase there runs 
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or resistance. 


dentally, she saw an extremely odd-looking stran- 
ger, slim and long, leaning carelessly over with a 
pipe between his finger and thumb. Nose, lips 
and chin seemed all to droop downward into ex. 
traordinary length, as he leaned his odd peering 
face over the baluster. In his other hand he 
held a coil of rope, one end of which escaped 
from under his elbow and hung over the rail. 

Mrs. Carwell, who had no suspicion at the 
moment that he was not a real person, and fan- 
cied that he was some one employed in cording 
ae luggage, called to know what he was doing 
there. : 

Instead of answering, he turned about, and 
walked: across the lobby at.about the same lei- 
surely pace that she walked at, and entered a 
room, into which she followed him. It was an 
uncarpeted and unfurnished room. An open 
trunk lay upon the floor empty, and beside it*the 
coil of rope; but except herself there was no one 
in the room. pak x 
Mrs. Carwell was very much frightened, and. 
now concluded that the child must have seen the 
same ghost that had just appeared to her. Per- 
haps, when she was able to think it over, it was 
a relief to believe so; for the face, figure, and 
dress described by the child. were awfully like 
Pyneweck ; and this certainly was not-he. 
_ Very much scared and very hysterical, Mrs. 
Carwell ran down to her room, afraid to look 
over her shoulder, and got some companions 
about her, and wept, and talked, and drank more 
than one cordial, and talked and wept again, and 
80 on, until, in those early days, it was ten o'clock, 
and time to go to bed. as - 
A scullery-maid remained up finishing some 
of her scouring and ‘‘scalding” for- some time 
after the rest of the servants—who, as I said, 
were few in number—that night had got to their 
beds. This was a low-browed, broad-faced, in-. 
trepid wench with black hair, who did not ‘ val- 
ly a ghost not a button,” and treated the house- 
keeper's hysterics with meagureless scorn. . - 
- But this skeptical heroine, at near twelve 
o'clock, being the.only person awake and about, 
and the house within quite still, except for the 
uncertain wailing of the wintry winds, audible 
from outside, piping high among: the roofs and 
chimneys, or rumbling at intervals, in under-gusts, 
through the narrow channels of the streets, was 
herself destined to be more terrified than even 
was the housekeeper. 
_ There was a back kitchen in this house, and 
from this she heard a sound like the strokes of a 
hammer on metal. Sometimes a dozen in se- 
quence, at regular intervals; sometimes fewer. 
She was surprised to see a dusky glow issuing 
from this room, as if from a charcoal fire. — 
__ Looking in, she beheld a monstrous figure, 
black as soot, over a furnace, beating with a 
mighty hammer the rings and rivets of a long 
iron chain, which he shifted on the huge stone 
of.a disused jack that served him for an anvil. 
_ The’ strokes, swift and heavy as they looked, 
sounded faint and distant. ‘The man fixed his 
red eyes on her, and’ pointed to a coarse cloth 
which. lay upon the flags, .spread like a coverlet, 
ph a great bulk like a huge bale stretched un- 
er it. | : 
_ She said something in her panic to the un- 
known smith, who seemed to await only that to 
speak.. What he said she did not tell; but he 
drew the cloth down from the feet, slowly dis- 
closing the bloated features and body of the old 
Judge, lying flat on his back, with his eyes open, 
and quite dead. . She remarked no more; but 
the servants'in the room close by, startled from 
their sleep by a hideous scream, found her in a 
swoon on the flags where she had just witnessed 
this ghastly vision, : 
_ Startled by the girl’s incoherent asseverations 
that she had seen the Judge's corpse on the floor, 
two servants went rather frightened up stairs to 
ascertain whether their master was well. He had 
a table with candles burning by his bed, and was 
getting on‘his clothes again; and he swore and 
cursed at.them roundly in his old style, telling 
them that he had business, and that he would 
discharge on the spot any scoundrel among them 
who should dare to disturb him again. 
- So the invalid was left to his quietude. 

In the morning it srakvucntrad here and there 
in the street that the Judge was dead, A serv- 
ant was sent from the house three doors away, 
by Counselor Traverse, to inquire at Judge Har- 
bottle’s hall door. ; tag 
_ ‘The servant who pepe it was pale and re- 
served, and would only say that the Judge was 
ill. He had had a dangerous accident; Doctor 
Hedstone had been with him at seven o'clock 


in the morning. ~ . 

_ There were averted looks, short answers, pale 
and frowning faces, and all the usual signs that 
there was a secret that sat heavily upon their 
minds, and the time for disclosing which had not 
yet come. ‘That time would arrive when the 
coroner had arrived, and the mortal scandal that 
had befallen the house could be. no longer hidden. 
For that morning Mr. Justice Harbottle had been 


found hanging by the neck from the baluster at 


the top of the great staircase, and quite dead. 
There was not the smallest sign of any struggle 
There had not been heard a cry 
or any other noise in the slightest degree indica- 
tive of violence. There was medical evidence 
to show that, in his atrabilious state, it was quite 
on the cards that he might have made away 
with himself. The jury found accordingly that 
it was a case of suicide. But to those who were 
acquainted with the strange story which Judge 
Harbottle had related to at least tavo persons, 
the fact that the catastrophe occurred on the 
morning of the 10th March seemed a startling 
coincidence. 

A few days after, the pomp of a great funeral 
attended him to the grave; and so, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘‘ The_rich man died, and 
was buried.”’ | 
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THE BASHFUL MODEL. 


FEW years ago the number of ladies who 
made the profession and practice of art a 
means of earning a livelihood might have been 
tuld on the fingers of one hand. They were not 
rezarded with much favor either by the public 
ur by their brother artists. It was sometimes 
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diffienlt for them to procure studios and suitable 
places for the prosecution of their studies in 
drawing and painting. The National Academy 
of Design was unwilliag to admit them among 
its pupils. In short, drawing, painting, wood- 
engraving, etching, and other branches of art 
‘were generally regarded as beautiful accomplish- 
—-™ents for women. to be learned at boarding- 
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school, with French, music, and other elegant 
culture, and to be neglected with them as soon 
asthe ‘‘graver duties” of life commenced. 

But, like many other unjust prejudices, the 
idea that a woman could not become an artiste, 
in the real sense of the word, has been put to 
rout by the experience of the last few years. In 
almost every department of art we see young 
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women not only earning a livelihood, but achiev- 
ing popularity and fame. Every exhibition of 
the National Academy contains evidence of their 
skill in oil and water-color painting, and in 
the various branches of drawing and design. 
Within a few months they have established a 
‘‘ Ladies’ Art Association,” numbering about 
fifty members, ‘They have secured and fitted up 
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a large, convenient, and well-lighted hall, at- 
tractively,farnished, where those who do not wish 
to have studios to themselves can be accommo- 
dated with easels at a very moderate rent, each 
easel being shut off from the others by movable 
screens. Once a week there is a day class, to 
draw from life, and we understand that an 
evening class has been formed for those who 
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213, of whom sixty-eight received, at the close 
of the term, certificates of merit, seventeen re- 
ceived prizes and medals, and six ‘‘ honorable 
mention.” Besides these, there were thirty-five 
pupils in the department where young ladies are 
taught wood-engraving, of whom twenty-eiglit 1e- 
ceived certificates at the close of the term. 

Mr. Hennessy’s picture on this page, whore 
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can not give up any portion of the day to 
study. 

The ladies’ art school of the Cooper Institute 
offers many advantages to students. The in- 
struction is thorough and practical, and free to 
all who desire to attend and are willing to con- 
form to the necessary tules that govern the In- 


stitute, Last year the wumber of students was 
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titie we have appropriated as a heading to this 
article, requires but little explanation. ‘There 
are few professional models in this city, though 
the number is increasing, and our artists are 
frequently compelled te pat up with very 72W 
material from the street. The-tavo-youngdadies 
intb whosestudid-the ‘artiste Rives us A pleasant 
glimpse have evidently coaxed in the little gir 
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and persuaded her to ‘‘ posture” for them. She 


is new to the work, and can hardly believe that 
they are not geing ‘‘to do something” to her. 
However, she will soon gain confidence, and 
will come the next time with greater alacrity, 
and be less bashful as she stands to be drawn. 





SEVEN YEARS. 


SEVEN vears since we made up our quarrel! 
I remember the little low room, 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 


You had suffered, it may have been bravely, 
But never pang passed without trace ; 
And if any atonement were needed, 
It was there, in the look of your face. 


The dear eyes too wet to be lifted, 
The sweet lips which quivered with pain, 

Blotted all out: forgiveness? Oh, darling, 
What need, when I have you again? 


Seven years! and life rises against us, 
And drifts us still farther apart, 

And the old timid anguish of silence 
Sets a seal on the lips and the heart. 


But I think of the tears that were hidden 
That day in the little low room, 


- And the garden ont of the window, 


And the second roses in bloom. 





MY ANTIQUE LOCKET. 
UITE a curiosity, isn't it— this quaintly 
chased locket of old-fashioned gold, with a 
geod red tint in it? It was a cunning hand that 
cut in relief those masses of grape leaves and 
clusters; and do you see the faces peering out 
from among them? Bacchantes, maybe; but 
this one looks like a cherub, and that—well, if 
I were French, I should cry, ‘‘ Diable!” I 
wonder what fancies trooped through the brain 
of the artist-engraver, and what manner of man 
he was. Bat he is dust long ago, and the one 
for whose adorning he wrought is dust also. 
Now turn the locket over, and look at the other 
side. Crest and coat of arms!—lions rampant, 
and an argent lily on a sapphire field. No bar 
sinister there. Simply magnificent, isn’t it? And 
now look at the motto, in odd, tiny lettering, 
“ En Dieu est ma fiance.” If you had a Dooms- 
day-book you might find out to what noble old 
name it belonged: my locket looks almost out of 
place in your democratic hands. Where did I 
get it? Ah, now your questions are treading 
close home. 
s When I was at boarding-school we girls were 
overflowing with enthusiasm for each other, and 
undying friendships. The chief favorites were 
valled ‘‘ planets,” and those who adored them 
were ‘* satellites,” called ‘‘ ites” for short. Clara 
Delancey—a tall, pretty blonde, who was very 
hanghty, but could smile most sweetly—was my 
lanet, and she had a great many ‘‘ ites” besides. 
bbie Schwarz was one of them. Clara used 
to pet me sometimes, but she scarcely ever no- 
ticed Rebbie, and Rebbie, being in my dormi- 
tory, next bed to mine, used to make me the 
confidante of all her grievances, so that we got 
to be first-rate friends. 

‘*T shall hate her by-and-by, I know I shall!” 
declared Rebbie one night, her black eyes flash- 
ing at some fancied slight. 

‘Qh no, you won't, Rebecca,” I said, ear- 
nestly ; ‘‘it isn’t half so glorious to love a planet 
who loves you back again as it is to do it without 
any hope of reward.” 

‘‘ Bat it is a great deal more comfortable,” 
sighed Rebbie, oblivious of chivalry, ‘‘and I am 
not going to be Clara's ‘ite’ any more; I am go- 
ing to be yours.” 

Rebecca Schwarz, my ‘‘ ite,’’ was a handsome 
little brunette, and a regular Jewess. When 
we went to prayers in the chapel she always car- 
ried her own prayer-book with her on the sly—an 
odd volame, half Hebrew and half German—and 
in this she read silently during all our devotions. 
On Saturday, our holiday, on which we could go 
out, by some private agreement with one of the 
teachers, she would slip away from the rest of 
us, and after a while we discovered that she 
went regularly to synagogue service. When this 
became known the girls langhed at her and 
teased her till she grew angry and defiant, and 
after that she had but few warm friends. But 
she was a brave, stanch little soul, full of spirit, 
and true as steel to those who loved her. I liked 
to watch her, and to think how very Oriental she 
was, with her splendid heavy black hair, her 
bright, dark eyes, her aquiline nose, and clear 
olive complexion. She inclined to a gorgeous 
style of dress, too, which I could not have en- 
dured in any of the other girls, but in her it 
seemed like a national characteristic, and her 
right; so I liked to watch her at her toilette, 
when she would try on one handsome set of jew- 
elry after another, and frown when the ear-rings 
did not suit, or when the same brooch that look- 
ed so well with her black velvet bodice lost all 
its effect against her amber satin. She was a 
generous creature, tuo, and was always wanting 
to lend me her finest ornaments to “‘ brighten me 
up;” but I never wore jewelry, and invariably 
refi 

I loved my warm-hearted, defiant, impulsive 
‘*ite,” and was heartily annoyed when, on one 
of our reception evenings, a mischievous school- 
mate ran into the parlor, exclaiming : 

‘‘Oh, girls, the Jewess is almost ready to 
come down, and she has on ear-rings, @ pin, a 
necklace, three bracelets, six rings (each with a 
stone in it), and her watch and chain. I went 
in with an atlas, and caught sight of the glory.” 

‘‘ Her father must be very rich,” said one of 
the girls: ‘‘she brings entirely different jewelry 
every time. I wonder what his business is ?” 
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‘* Peddler, probably, ” sneered another. 

‘“No such thing!” exclaimed one of Rebbie’s 
friends, hotly. ‘‘ Her father is in the Exchange, 
just the same as your father. She told me so 
herself.” 

‘*Queen Esther comes in royal state,” said 
some one near me, softly, as Rebecca now en- 
tered in her ornaments. Well, they would have 
looked absurd on any of our pale-fuced race, but, 
to tell the truth, they suited Rebbie’s style. She 
really seemed born for a sort of barbaric splen- 
dor. 

‘‘T must say it don’t look bad,” murmured 
Clara Delancey; ‘‘but it shows a vulgar taste 
to display so many kinds of jewelry.” Clara her- 
self, on state occasions, never wore any orna- 
ments but the pearls and turquoises which had 
belonged to her family for a century. 

Term after term flew swiftly by, and school- 
life, with its feads and friendships, its failures 
and successes, its dreams and ambitions, came 
to an end, and one tearful day we separated. 

‘¢T shall send for you to visit me some time, 
dear Madge,” whispered Clara Delancey, as she 
bade me good-by. 

‘“ And oh, I do wish I was ever going to see 
you again, darling!” cried Kebbie, embracing me 
passionately, as we waited in the hall with cord- 
ed trunks, ready to go. 

‘‘One flew east, and one flew west, and one 
flew into the cuckoo’s nest,” says an old rhyme. 
I flew not into a cuckoo’s, but a robin’s nest, for 
my father and mother were just like two domes- 
tic, cheerful robins, working with all their might 
to feed their young. And now that I had my 
education, I must help the rest; so I taught 
school for a year, while Grace was sent to the 
seminary. 

At the end of the year I had letters from my 
‘‘planet” and my ‘“‘ite.” Clara Delancey sent 
me a very sweetly worded invitation to visit her 
for a month, said she was having a charming 
time, and wanted me to share it. Rebbie Schwarz 
wrote that she loved me dearly as ever, and if 
ever I came to New York, she begged I would 
spend a few days with her. I decided to go to 
Rebbie's first, for a week, and then to Clara's. 

It was a long journey, and quite dark when I 
reached the city; but I took a carriage to Reb- 
bie’s address. 

‘*¥g this the place ?” asked the driver, as, after 
a while, he stopped his horses and came to the 
carriage door. We were in front of a lighted 
shop, and a great many people were coming and 
guing. There were three great golden balls over 
the door, and a sign, ‘‘ Joseph Schwarz.” 

‘¢That is No. 12,” said the driver; ‘‘here is 
No. 14 at the side door. It’s up stairs, miss.” 

Rather bewildered, I toiled up the long, nar- 
row stairway, and,was met at the top by Rebbie 
herself, radiant with welcome. She drew me 
into the parlor, called her mother, rang for some 
supper, and asked a thousand questions as she 
helped me off with hat and cloak. What a 
beauty she had grown to be!—tall, lithe, dark, 
with glowing cheeks and luminous, fathomless 
eyes. ‘Then her mother came in, a stout lady, 
very Jewish-looking, not so handsome as Rebbie, 
but gorgeous in ruby-colored velvet, and warmly 
cordial. A young Jew boy brought in a tray of 
refreshments, and filled a slender glass with some 
wine. I felt as if I were in Jerusalem or Damas- 
cus, 

Rebbie was evidently a petted daughter. Her 
room, where we slept together, was furnished 
with the utmost luxury, and I smiled at the fa- 
miliar sight of an open jewel-box, and trinkets 
scattered al] over the dressing-table. We talked 
half the night, and, among other things, I asked 


her about the three golden balls. 
‘* Why, father is a pawnbroker,” she gaid, in- 
nocently. ‘* Didn’t I ever tell you ?” 


Now I had the vaguest possible ideas about 
pawobrokers, but they were not very agreeable 
ones, and for an instant I was a little taken aback. 
But there was dear Rebbie’s warm, loving band 
in mine, and there was the beautiful room and 
the comfort and the welcome. I suddenly made 
up my mind that a pawnbroker’s life must be full 
of interest and romance, and so I went to sleep 
with perfect resignation under the eider-down 
coverlet. 

Joseph Schwarz was an old man with a bent 
figure and sharp black eyes, but he had a kind 
word for his daughter’s guest, and I took a fancy 
at once to his odd foreign ways. He was a Ger- 
man Jew, and had been a pawnbroker in his own 
country before coming here. I asked him if he 
did not get interested in his customers some- 
times. 

‘< Vell, it ish very sad sight sometimes,” he 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘The sick and the hungry 
ow to miue door, and I helps them all a lit- 
t ve 

Dear me! a pawnbroker’s shop all at once be- 
came exalted to a benevolent institution in my 
mind, and the next evening I begged Rebbie to 
let me visit it. She took me to a small back- 
room, from which we could peep into the shop. 
But I did not want to stay long, for, of all the 
wretched sights I ever saw, this was most pitiful. 
Sach haggard and desperate men! such pale, wan 
women! such old, sharp children! each bringing 
some little property to get money on. And lam 
bound to say that good Joseph Schwarz, with all 
his benevolence, ground them all down to the 
smallest possible amount. 

‘‘They are not all like these,” said Rebbie. 
‘* Sometimes fine ladies come in their carriages, 
and bring their jewels to pledge, and sometimes 
they never redeem them. Then, after a while, 
father gives them to me. That is how I always 
have so many to wear.” 

_ I really felt as if I had left my own country 
and gone into some foreign land while I staid 
with Rebbie, for all their callers were Jews and 
Jewesses; even the little children and babies 
were dark, and had aquiline noses and keen 
eyes. On Saturday we went to the synagogue, 


and Rebbie and I sat up in the gallery, while the 
men worshiped below. 

It was soon time for me to go to Clara Delan- 
cey’s, and Rebbie and I were talking it over. 
Rebbie declared that I did not dress enough for 
Clara’s gay society, and, as of old, offered to lend 
me any thing she had. But I refused. 

‘*Though it « rather peculiar,” I said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ that I never wear ear-rings, and have not 
a ring to my ten fingers, and no pin but this old 
pearl one with father’s and mother’s hair in it.” 

That evening Mr. Schwarz brought into the 
parlor an old ebony box that he had been prom- 
ising to show me, and unlocked it. It contained 
& great many valuable jewels and ornaments, 
which had been pawned to him years ago in Ger- 
many, and never redeemed. Some he had had 
for forty years. I looked at them with interest. 
In what romantic histories, perchance, they had 
played a part! There was a diamond crose, a 
string of gold beads, a carbuncle heart, an old, 
old watch set in the side of a mimic castle of 
gold, with curiously carved turrets and parapets. 
There was a great lustrous pink opal. ‘It 
brings bad luck,” said Mr. Schwarz, shaking his 
head. Then there were plenty of charms, pen- 
cil-cases, seal rings, and pretty trinkets. As I 
turned them over with my hand suddenly I 
came upon this locket. It took my fancy at 
once; I could not bear to put it down. 

‘* That’s just the odd sort of thing to suit you, 
Madge,” cried Rebbie. ‘‘ Put the chain around 
your neck, and let me see how it looks. Just 
your style !” 

Every link of the chain had some fanciful bit 
of carving on it—a hand here, a profile there, a 
moth’s wing, an imp’s face, a flower—each done 
in such small space as almost to need a magnify- 
ing-glass. Here, you can look at it for yourself 
as I talk. Mr. Schwarz gaid the locket and 
chain were brought him, some thirty years before, 
in Frankfort, by a sickly looking young English- 
man, who only asked five pounds on thm— 
hoping, he said, to redeem them within a week. 
But Mr. Schwarz had never seen or heard from 
him again. 
‘‘Oh, father,” said Rebbie, ‘‘ we'll lend that 
to Madge to wear at the Delanceys'!” At last 
she had found something I could not refuse. I 
would rather have had that locket and chain than 
all the jewelry in the world. There could be no 
danger in wearing it—a thing that had been 
pawned thirty years ago in Germany; no one 
would ever dream how I had obtained it. And 
so, when I went from Rebbie’s house the next 
day, the locket went with me. 

‘“My dear Madge,” said Clara Delancey, a 
few evenings after, as we were getting ourselves 
ready for a soirée, ‘‘ how very distinguished-look- 
ing you are in that black silk, and with your 
wonderful heir-loom of a locket!” 

I smiled to think how little foundation I had 
for distinction. Clara herself was looking ex- 
quisite, wearing mauve and her pearls. 

‘* Madge,” she whispered, when we bad been 
at the soirée perhaps twenty minutes, ‘‘ you are 
making a conquest. Dudley Vereham is look- 
ing at you with all his eyes, and it is ‘ mirabile 
visu,’ as our Latin books used to say, for he 
scarcely ever notices us butterflies !” 

A few moments after Dudley Vereham was 
brought to us by our hostess and introduced. 
Clara escaped for a promenade with one of her 
favorites, and I was left alone with him. He 
was a grave, handsome young man, with a rather 
abstracted air, which he seemed to try to over- 
come as he entered into conversation with me; 
and in a few moments I found myself talking 
with him with the greatest ease and pleasure. 
This was something enjoyable, for most of the 
young gentlemen whom L had met in society 

itherto had only answered ‘‘ yes,” ‘‘no,” and 
‘*indeed,” when I had any thing to say, and 
when they made any remarks J could only an- 
swer ‘‘ yes,” ‘‘no,” and ‘‘indeed” myself. We 
never could seem to strike the same chords. But 
Mr, Vereham, I made up my mind at once, was 
decidedly agreeable. He had traveled a great 
deal, and once on that topic, there was no end 
to my interest. There were so many places I 
wanted to hear about, which I had seen only in 
imagination, and I would tell him how I had 
pictured them to myself, and then he would give 
me the true picture, sometimes with such com- 
ical contrast that I think we were both very 
much entertained. We promenaded, ate ices 
together, and at last he asked permission to call 
on me. 
- ‘*Why, Madge, he never called at this house 
but once in his life,” exclaimed Clara, when J 
told her that night, ‘‘and that was a brief party 
call. It is a decided case of love at first sight, 
my dear!” 

Was it? I almost wanted to think so myself 
as I fell asleep, dreaming of Mr. Vereham. He 
called a few evenings after, was even more 
agreeable than at the soirée, and when he left, 
invited me to go sleigh-riding with him the next 


y. 

‘* Hell propose, next thing you know,” said 
Clara, sagely. ‘‘ These grave bachelors always 
do it very suddenly. I have known it to happen 
more than once myself.” 

‘*'Would you wear the locket, Clara?” I ask- 
ed, as I was getting ready for the ride. 

‘“ Well, I don’t know,” replied Clara, thought- 
fully. ‘* Yes! It will look so handsome against 
your black velvet jacket, and they wear them on 
the street a great deal this winter.” 

We had a grand sleigh-ride, the strong black 
horses carrying us like the wind again and again 
around the principal drives of the Park. All the 
world was out, and it was a brilliant scene, in- 
tensified every few moments by some of the fast 
horses breaking into a race. I was in the high- 
est possible spirits, and when we turned home- 
ward felt as if it was the closing of a triumphal 
march, 

**T beg your pardon, but that is a very rare 


& 
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and curious locket that you wear,” said Mr. Vere- 
ham, as he assisted me out of the sleigh. 

*“ Yes,” I answered, confusedly ; and gather- 
ing up my furs, hurried through thanks and 
leave-taking, and ran into the house. I had 
such a dread of any one questioning me about 
the locket, and finding out that I had borrowed 
it of a pawnbroker. 

The next two or three times that I met Mr. 
Vereham I did not wear it. I was really begin- 
ning to think a good deal of him in a romantic 
sort of way, and Clara's raillery only added to it. 
It seemed to me that I never had seen, never 
should see, any one that I could like so well as 
I did Dudley Vereham. 

There came presently cards for a party which 
was to be the party of the season. Clara was 
getting up for herself some wonderfully lovely 
cloud-like drapery, with pearls and turquoises. 
I was to wear my blue silk, the only real party 
dress I had, and—the locket. Clara did my 
hair, and that was half the battle. 

‘* Now you are a perfect violet,” she said, when 
I was ready. ‘‘ Here, use some of this violet 

wder, child, and let me pour some eau de vio- 

tte on your handkerchief. There is a charming 
great conservatory at Mrs. Hart's, and perhaps 


‘Mr. Vereham will ask you to walk there with 


him. We girls hare coanted up at least ten 
proposals that have been made in that conserva- 
tory this winter.” 

I must confess that my heart beat tumultuous- 
ly when, in the course of that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten evening, Mr. Verebam, as Clara had pre- 
dicted, invited me to walk with him in the con- 
eervatory. I took his arm all in a flutter, half 
terror, half happiness, and in a few moments 
more we stood among the camellias and cac- 
tases. He talked about the plants at first, show- 
ing me some that he had seen blossoming in 
their own native climes. I answered rather at 
random, I am afraid, for the burden of my 
ee was, ‘Qh, what will father and moth- 
er ga 9 

Standing at last beside an orange-tree, there 
was 8 moment's silence. Mr. Vereham appear- 
ed somewhat emb&rrassed. 

‘* May I ask,” he said, hesitatingly—‘‘I have 
been wishing a long time to ask—would you tell 
me, Miss Madge, the history of your unique 
locket ?” 

I suppose I looked surprised, for he hastened 
to add, ‘‘ Let me tell you my story first, and 
then you will pardon my curiosity.” 

And while I stood there silent, summoning all 
my self-control, he told it. His grandfather, 
it seemed, was one of the younger sons of an old 
English family of nobility. His mother, when a 
girl, was presented with a curious antique locket, 
at the time of her confirmation, by an aunt, who 
was also her godmother. It was given her as a 
priceless treasure, it having belonged to the fam- 
ily for at least two centuries. She subsequently 
made a love match which was displeasing to her 
relatives, and left home and country to share the 
fortanes of her young husband. At last, when 
in Germany, pressed by the utmost necessity, 
for they had met with many reverses, they were 
obliged to pawn the locket, hoping by good luck 
to redeem it speedily. But the very next day 
they received letters telling them of Mrs. Vere- 
ham’s father’s illness, and summoning them to 
England that he might see them once more and 
forgive them. They went home immediately, 
and were detained there by his long and tedious 
illness, and afterward by business and family 
complications, so that it was three years before 
they found their way to Frankfort again, and 
then the pawnbroker was gone, leaving no clew. 

‘It has always been the subject of intense 
regret to us,” said Mr. Vereham, at the conclu- 
sion of his story. ‘‘And my mother has de- 
scribed the locket to me a thousand times, griev- 
ing to think how she had let it slip out of her 
 eremegaee The moment I saw you first, Miss 

dge, my eyes were riveted by your chain and 
determined 


locket, and I ined at once to make your 


acquaintance, and as soon as we were on suffi- 


ciently friendly terms to warrant it, to ask you 
about your antique ornament.” 

By this time I was self-possessed and proud. 
My litle love dream was dashed to the earth; 
buat no one should dream it had existed. 

‘*The locket is undoubtedly yours,” I said, 
briefly. ‘‘ It was lent me by an old school-mate, 
daughter of a pawnbroker. He is a German 
Jew, and his account of it coincides with yours. 
I will return it to him to-morrow, and give you 
his address that you may reclaim it.” 

Mr. Vereham was delighted beyond meas- 
ure, and thanked me earnestly, wearing such a 
radiant face when we emerged from the conserv- 
atory that Clara told me afterward she was sure 
we were engaged. 

‘¢ And to think, after all, it was the locket, and 
not you!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I declare, Madge 
darling, I never want to see the man again!” 

Ah, well! As in the old fairy tale, the bell 
had rung midnight, the festival was over, and 
Cinderella must go back to every-day life. I re- 
turned home, and to my teaching, feeling very 
grave and experienced after my winter's dissipa- 
tion, and with my mind fully made up that I 
should never marry. But somehow the work 
of teaching did not go on so lightly as it used, 
when I had vague little sweet romantic dreams 
of love that might come any day. All that was 
past and lost now, and I was sick of dreams. I 
had a letter from Rebbie, telling me of the re- 
demption of that curious old locket, and what a 
splendid gentleman came for it, and how won- 
derful it was that it should have got back to ite 
owners. As I put away the letter, I thought to 
myself, ‘‘ That’s the last I ever shall hear of Mr. 
Vereham!” 

But one evening when I came home, tired and 
spiritless, there he was awaiting me! The mo- 
ment I entered the room his hands clasped mine, 
and his eyes questioned mine eagerly. 
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‘‘Little Madge, little Madge,” he said, 
‘“Swhat a fool I have been! I thonght it was 
the locket that won all my thoughts last winter, 
and instead of that, it was you! I found it out 
when you had gone. Life has been a blank to 
me ever since. Have I lost my chance? Am 
I too late ?” 

Ah, the dreams, the dreams of love! How 
they came trooping back into my heart, in their 
most perfect sweet fulfillment! And how ten 
times beautiful is the happiness that comes out 
unharmed and immortal from the fires that we 
thought had consumed it! 

And now I have my Jove and my locket. 
Hark! There is Dudley’s step in the hall, and 
I always go to meet my husband. I leave you 
to examino the rich and dainty fancifulness of 
the graving, the cherubs, and the imps. But 
this is simply a magnificent antique. If you wish 
to see the triumphs of modern skill in gold and 
goms, you must wait till to-morrow, when Re- 
becca Schermerhorn, née Schwars, is coming to 
make me a visit. 





FAIR WOMEN. 


HE tall, dark, formidable-looking woman of 
fiction, who is equal to any crime you like 
to name, and whose very presence inspires all 
beholders with fear or repulsion, has had her 
day. <A generation ago virtue and blue eyes 
were as inseparable as vice and black ones ; an- 
gelhood and golden locks went together, and de- 
monism and raven tresses, as surely as sweetness 
accompanies sugar and bitterness follows after 
gall; a pink and white complexion was held to 
include all the feminine graces, just as a dark 
one was eloquent of all possible human sinfal- 
ness; and, given a commanding presence, you 
might be sure of high treason or homicide, while 
a paucity of inches betokened a suffering martyr 
chastised for crimes not her own, and bearing 
like a saint the evils laid on her by sinners. We 
have changed all that now. When we open one 
of the books wherein our youths and maidens 
Jearn their first lessons of life—as it is not—and 
we come upon a heroine with yellow hair, mar- 
velous eyes of greenish hue, small waist, shapely 
hands, and stunted ifsymmetrical growth, we may 
settle ourselves comfortably to an after-narrative 
of horrors ; to a case or two of secret poisoning; 
or a bolder murder, with the chances of exposure 
by a full-grown witness hidden where only an owl 
could hide; while bigamy will be thrown in to 
give the right flavor of impropriety, or perhaps, 
for a diversion, a marriage of that kind known to 
the French as ‘‘ of the thirteenth arrondissement.” 
The fair-haired heroines of modern novels have 
now the monopoly of all the vices, crimes—and 
diamonds involved ; the former typical brigand- 
ess is shelved, while the chestnut-headed girls are 
relegated to virtuc and patience, and mildneas and 
despair, and the loss of their lovers through the 
machinations of the too-fascinating and immoral 
blondes. It is all the difference, say the analyt- 
ical novel-writers, between iron and carbon, elec- 
tricity and brute matter; and they give the pref- 
erence to the former for that queer manifestation 
of character they call Force. 
- Well, perhaps there is something in the theo- 
ry, thongh it may be carried too far. Given a 
fair woman with dark, or even light hazel eyes, 
aquiline features, a narrow forehead, and great 
width between her ears, all enhanced by a nerv- 
ous temperament—which is a different thing 
from nervonsness—and we have the type of the 
Borgia, whence we may reasonably expect 
something more than would be possible to the 
lymphatic, conventional British matron, whose 
worst sins are peevish humors, and whose wild- 
est pleasure is a box at the theatre at Christmas 
time, with all her little ones about her. Society 
goes pretty smoothly between its ordained banks 
so far as we can see, but we are all aware of the 
difference between reality and appearance, and if 
we do not know the precise strength of the under- 
current, we all know that there is an. under-cur- 
rent, and that many lives which look quite calm 
and respectable on the outside are turbulent and 
unrestrained enough below. So it is with your 
fair women of a certain type; creatares who 
might have sat to Guido for his angels, but 
whose souls are as the soul of Lilith and of Mé- 
lusine—tho Borgias and the Brinvillierses of his- 
toric crimes, the ‘‘ modern Messalinas” of pres- 
ent life. Who does not know these women— 
whose secret doings are whispered about from 
friend to friend, for all there is no Asmodeus, 
happily for them, to render roofs transparent— 
who go about well-lighted drawing-rooms look- 
ing mach like other people, save that they are 
perhaps more careful of observances, and, when 
‘they give utterance to their opinions, express an 
edifying strictness of morality which puts the very 
matron herself on the list of the careless encour- 
agers of vice? Weak as their rootlets are, they 
still keep their place among the honest and 
the honorable—perhaps because of their father’s 
name, perhaps because of their husband's place— 
people all silently combining to so much kindly 
hypocrisy as includes their formal acceptance, 
though none of the better sort care for more than 
this. In society, as it is called, these frail fair 
women are always surrounded by men, and by 
men only. ‘Chey are both disliked and dreaded 
by other women, and they return the feeling. 
Between them and the rest, in that dreadfal 
hour of up-stairs retirement, from the last glass of 
claret to the first cup of tea, there is a visible but 
unspoken enmity. They are left alone in their 
blonde beauty to practice glances and gestures 
till the men come up; or if any one goes over to 
sperk to them, it is a woman of like nature but 
of less daring than themselves, or an innocent 
who does not know the goats of the drawing- 
room: from its sheep. Sometimes they make a 
friend of one of these innocents, whose eyes they 
blind, and whose imagination they dazzle, and 


whose time and talents they use to fetch and 
carry, as monkeys are said to use poor pussy 8 
paws for the safe gathering-in of ronsted chest- 
nuts. Keener-sighted women shrink from the 
fair siren; but then these are poor spiritiess 
dowdies—that object of ridicule, the British ma- 
tron; so what does it matter to the brave and 
untrammeled free dame whut they say ? 

There are times in almost all lives when we 
have to come to a stand-up fight. Not necessa- 
rily with fists—that is brutal, and among gentle- 
women impossible ; nor with words—that is vul- 
gar; but with acts, with deeds, with foresight 
and circumvention, which is a keener and a more 
difficult kind of thing. But take a dark-haired 
woman with red, fleshy lips, broad eyebrows, a 
blunt nose, and a formidable look generally ; Jet 
her be as tall as a grenadier and as strong as a 
man; aud pit her against a keen, fair-haired, 
thin-lipped, and high-nosed little woman; and 
your black-browed giantess will be nowhere in 
the fight. She will be overcome, however unscru- 
pulous she may be, and however violent, as cer- 
tainly as a thin line of steel can pin an elephant 
to the ground. The most resolute woman I 
know is a fair-haired woman, of easy-going tem- 
perament, feminine build, and charming man- 
ner; her good temper is imperturbable, her will 
unyielding, her moral courage dauntless, her re- 
sources—in a fight—inexhaustible, her devices 
for baffling her opponents and gaining important 
positions of the most marvelous fertility. She 
has not her match in any of the qualities which 
insure success in a mortal combat of wits and 
will; yet she has not a feature that betrays her 
nature, save a certain unusual steadiness of eye ; 
and we might also except her hands, which are 
of fuir size, shapely, and with taper fingers, but 
with the palm of a strong man. 

Again, the most cruel woman I know is a fair 
woman, with hazel eyes, a soft but not sweet- 
toned voice, a caressing manner, a good shape; 
but her hands are large and broad, and her fingers 
thick and spatulous. Given the opportunity, 
and this woman would have been a Borgia; she 
would have smiled while she poured the poison 
in the cup; she would have caressed her victim 
in his dying agonies ; she would have shed tears 
with the widow of the man she had just executed ; 
and with the blood on her hand still wet, she 
would have maintained her fond affection for, 
and denicd that she had ever harbored an evil 
thought against, those she had sacrificed to her 
hate or to her fears. 

And the most audacious woman I know is a fair 
wowman—a woman whose every look has a hid- 
den meaning, whose every word is capable of 
two interpretations, a woman whom nothing can 
abash, and to whom no one can teach reverence. 
But if you were to speak of her with her pearly 
skin, her flaxen, silky hair, her long, light fringe 
of eyelash, and her scarcely defined line of eye- 
brow, you would say she was emphatically a ha- 
man lily, and you would expect from her only 
the sweetest and most gracious tenderness and 
reticence and modesty. As it is—! 

Talk of the courage of your masculinely mould- 
ed women, with their breadth of shoulder and 
their development of muscle! Nothing on earth 
equals the courage of a small, wiry, and intense 
blonde! She is irrepressible, and the chains 
that can bind her have yet to be forged. Ina 
public place the women whom you see setting at 
defiance every rule of the police are the two op- 
posite poles—the dense and heavy British ma- 
tron and the pert, small blonde. ‘The first takes 
her place and keeps it, and nothing but main 
force can put her out, and as it would take a 
great deal of main force, she is generally allowed 
to stay; the last leaps over barriers, dives un- 
der ropes, pounces on places that do not belong 
to her, slips by the check-taker, and laughs in 
the face oF t those who come to dislodge her. Or 
if she does not laugh, she tightens her lips and 
says ‘‘I sha’n’t move!” and leaves you to find 
your remedy. What can you do? You may 

ve conquered an Indian fort, and have march- 
ed up to the cannon’s mouth with as quiet a pulse 
as if you had been going to the mess dinner; 
but the fair-haired little woman, who has your 
seat and who refuses to give it up, is beyond you, 
and even your Victoria cross can not inspire you 
to her removal. In the end she trinmphs, as 
she knew she should; and you retire discom- 
fired, shut out from what you had paid your two 
guineas to see, while the audacious little blonde 
eujoys for five shillings the full worth of your 
outlay. 

To be sure, all fair women are not of this 
intense kind, and there are the doves of old- 
time romance yet extant; blue-eyed, tender, tim- 
id, virgin. 4 who blush mach, hold the creed of 
“shure " and who would be as incapable of 
ther us to. ‘ch their more ‘‘electrical” sisters 
are prone asa ‘‘ild would be incapable of carry- 
ing the weight ‘aman. But we are bound to 
say that these ‘cves are comparatively rare, 
while the hawks ‘ith golden wings are more 
abounding, and biondes ‘‘ without salt” less nu- 
merous than blondes with too much. 

The painted wheel of fashion will take a turn 
before long. After having flooded our salons— 
and suloons—with every shade of fairness from 
pure flaxen to fiery red, with all the intermediate 
shades of gold, both pale and ruddy—after hav- 
ing caused many a once luxuriantly tressed girl 
to weep in secret over her faded handful of bro- 
ken hairs, and to grow furious at the horrid false- 
hoods her hais-dresser told when he sold her that 
golden fluid, and swore by all his gods (of the 
curling-tongs) that it would do no harm—after 
having made brunettes blondes, and born blondes 
insupportable in their self-complacency—we shall 
come round again to the passionate and flashing 
brunette ; unless, indeed, we give the ‘‘strong 
blondes” a turn, the brown-haired women of the 
true English type. But they are too numerous 
to be parti ized; wherefore the choice must 
still be between the true blonde and the brunette— 


the face of an angel and a soul as of Lilith, with 
the look of a brigandess and the heart of a Una; 
or the branette with passions and crimes as dark 
as her skin, and the blonde once more the hu- 
man Dove and Lily. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Ov markets are loaded with the constantly 
arriving cargoes of golden oranges and Jem- 
ons. Almost evcry strect corner proclaims the 
abundance of these tropical fruits. The West 
India Islands furnish us with a large quantit 
of ora and by many these are esteemed o 
finer flavor than the varieties which come from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Every one, 
however, may suit his own taste; for so long as 
a capital of no less than four million dollars is 
actively employed in supplying New York alone 
with all delicious fruits from foreign climes, 
nothing obtainable is likely to be lacking. What 
{s lacking in this comparatively frigid latitude 
is the orangery itself. How tantalli , when 
wintry breezes blow, and Jack Frost nips our 
noses, to read of long avenues of umbrageous 
troes, their dark Nn, glossy fol coutrast- 
ing beautifully with clusters of delicate white 
flowers, which diffuse a delightful fragrance, 
while at the same time the golden fruit droope 
from the boughs! A full-grown, healthy orange- 
tree will produce annually from five hundred to 
two thousand oranges. the troe increases in 
age, the fruit improves in quality—it is more 
duicy, the skin is thinner, and the seeds dimin- 

h in number. In some countries it is no un- 
common thing to see a tree a hundred years old 
still bearing plentifully a manly. prized, thin- 
skinned orange, free from . It requires 
some experience to make a fo iclous selection 
of oranges and lemons. La dealers under- 
stand the business, but small purchasers are 
easily cheated. Fresh, ripe fruit is most whole- 
some; stale or unripe, it is dangerous. 


According to recent statements—which, bow- 
ever, we have not seen statistically proved— 
Paris has not known so cold a winter as the pres- 
ent, since 1788. Certain it is that the weather 
has been very severe not only in France, but in 
Italy. In Florence and Naples skating has actu- 
ally been the amusement of the season—the time 
very limited, but the novelty very great. 





Cows will soon be superfluous. A French 
chemist has prepared artificial milk from sugar, 
dried whites of , carbonate of soda, olive. 
oil, and water. For crcam he substitutes gela- 
tine for whites of eggs, and takes less water. 
Nevertheless we prefer the old-fashioned cow's 
milk and cream; that which used to come from 
our dmother’s dalry, ‘‘long time ago,”’ was 
go enone: and science can not improve upon 

e original articles. 





It is only comparatively recently that hyper- 
metropia, or oversightedness, has been recog- 
nized as a fertile source of impaired vision. In 
Breslau, of 10,060 children whose eyes were cx- 
amined, 289 were found to be afflicted with this 
ae and of these 158 squinted—an affection 
largely due to the oversightedness. Ophthalmic 
surgeons agree that hypermetropia is the {re- 
quent cause of weak sight. When reading and 
writing fatigue the eye, when the letters become 
confused, and a feeling of tension and pain gath- 
ers over the cyebrow, which assumes the char- 
acter of headache, while at the same time the 
eyc becomes watery and hot—the difficulty may 
be een which the use of convex 

lasses will remedy. Children who manifestly 

ave some trouble with the eyes should prompt- 
ly bave proper surgical examination. Near-sight- 
edness is a common condition of the eye, and a 
source of much annoyance. Long, or oversight- 
edness, though not as common, may be tbe 
source of much evil, if not understood and 
remedied. 





Rumor says that the adhesive matter on post- 
age stamps is to be hereafter red; vanilla for 
the one-cent, ee oe or twos, chocolate 
for threes, and so forth! 


How pleasant to be assured by a lucid phi- 
losopher that ‘‘the absolutoid and abstractoid 
clementismus of being echoes or reappears by 
analogy, within the relatoid and concretoid clab- 
orismus !” 


A New Jersey philanthropist is rted to 
have sent six thousand dollars to Chicago for 
jee presente, whereat little Chicagoans re- 

oice, 











The French government has no intention of 
selling the crown jewels, ramors to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Many inventories have been 
made of these jewels. In 1774 the diamonds 
were 7482 in number, but in 1776 Louis XVI. 
sold 1471 for the enormous sum at that epoch of 
£75,050. In 1791 a delegation from the Nation- 
al Assembly again counted them, and found that 
they numbered 9547. The principal diamond in 
the French crown jewels is the famous nt. 
It was found in the mines of Golconda at the 
commencement of the last century, and was sold 
to the Governor of Madras by the agents of the 
Mogul for 500,000 francs. It then passed into 
the hands of Law, the notorious schemer, who 
sold it to the ent of France for 2,500,000 
francs, and from whom it received itsname. In 
1855, at the opening of the Exposition, the Em- 
press Eugénie had it mounted, and wore it, but 
the weight of the diadem was so great that it 
caused her Majesty to have a violent headach 
and the Regent was consequently taken out an 
placed in fis old position. Its weight is 137 
carats, or 558 grains. In addition to the dia- 
monds, the crown jewels include 507 pearls, 230 
rubies, 150 emeralds, and a great quantity of sap- 
phires, topazes, amethysts, and other precious 
stones. 





The total destruction of the world is now def- 
initely settled by the Second Adventists to take 
place in 1873. The exact day is not yet an- 
nounced. 





The Saturday before Christmas—which New 
Yorkers remember as a dree‘y, drizzling day— 
was in London even more, .ismal than here. 
The whole metropolis, va its suburbs for 


miles around, was visited 41th one of the dens-. 


.for a clean 
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est re experienced for many years. Traffic on 
the Thames was suspended for some hours, and 
on all suburban railways fog signals were used, 
as well i extreme care. At noon it was os durk 
as midifight in the heart of the city, with tho 
reece that the public lamps were not 
lighted ; and the confusion which prexelies in 
t 


some of the thoroughfares of the city was fvar- 


ful. An appeal was made to the proper authori- 
ties to have the public lamps E —but alas! 
‘‘the contractors were only bound by their 


agreement to light them between sunset and 
sunrise’’—and they were not benevolent. Pri- 
vate lamps, however, were lighted, and thus the 
general gloom abated untill the fog Icssencd. 





Hane Christian Andersen will write no more 
books, he says. But he may break his resolutiun. 





Not a bad idea was that of the little four-year- 
old to whom was narrated the Bible story of 
Elisha and the bears. The story was illustrated 
with a picture of the venerable Elisha going out 
barc-headed, the bears coming out of the woods, 
etc. The little one looked at it, and immediate- 
ly spoke out, ‘‘ Father, why didn’t he put bis hat 
on? then they wouldn't have hollered baldboad. " 





During the trial of Mre. Wharton at Annapolis 
some sharp-shooting took place between the At- 
torney-General and a well-known physician of 
Baltimore, who was under cross - examination. 
The following is a specimen: 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. ‘‘ A doctor ought to be 
able to give an opinion of a disease without 
making mistakes.’ 

Witness. ‘‘ They are as capable as Jawyers."’ 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. ‘ Doctors’ mistakes are 
buried six feet under ground; lawyers’ are not." 

oe ‘* But they are sometimes hung on 
a tree! 





Ojibway is the proposed name for a now Ter- 
ritory designed to be set off in the northern 
part of Dakotah. It will contain about 74,000 
square miles, a large area of fertile lands, and 
plenty of Indians. The Northern Pacitic Rail- 
road will cross it midway, and therefore towns 
will rapidly grow up along the route. 





One of the famous Siamese twins is danger- 
ously ill at the present time. They are now 
living tn North Carolina. Eng and Chang were 
born in a small village of Siam, in 1811, and 
came to the United States in 1829. These twins 
are seldom observed to converse with each oth- 
er; but they play a good game of draurhts, and 
are fond of playing against each other. They 
are both married, and have grown children. 





The fourteen young American ladies who, ac- 
companied by competent guardians, are making 
a tour of the world, were last heard from in 
Egypt, and were en roude still further East. It 
is said that the Emperor of Brazi) met these ad- 
venturesome travelers beneath the shadow of 
the Pyramids, and received them graciously. 





Once there was a man—so goes the story-- 
who drovea yoke of oxen from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is asserted that he is the only person 
who has a correct idca of the size of the United 
States. Be that as it may, few pcople realize 
the vastness of our territorial area. Colorado, 
for example, is thirteen times as large as Massa- 
chusette, and Dakota is as large aguin as Colora- 
do. The eleven Territories, us accurately as can 
at present be ascertained, contain over one bill- 
ion and a quarter of acres ie ele) exceed- 
Ing by nearly two hundred thousand square 
miles the aggregate territory of all the present 
admitted States of the Union. The Territory 
of Alaska, containing 369,520,600 acres, is inclu- 
ded in the number of acres stated. 





Improvements are being made on some of the 
lines of strect cars which, we hope, portend the 
dawn of a better day in common conveyances. 
On some of the cars of the Sixth Avenue we no- 
tice a sliding panel in the front-door, through 
oe ey TE DIRLIOE thrusts his hand for t h 
are of front-platform engers, instead o 
opening the deor and admitting a cold current 
of air upon shivering inside passengers. We 
hear also of stoves in some cars, which, if 
ProPay managed, must be a comfort in Janu- 
ary; and a ae suspended from the centre of a 
high-roof car is a satisfactory change from a 
low, ill-lighted conveyance. 


A Turkish breakfast is a laborious and com- 
Pe affair, about thirty dishes being essen- 
, the first always being roast lamb. round 
metal pee three feet in diameter, is placed on 
a 3 e, and serves as a tuble, apene which 
a dozen persons repose on rugs. ere are 
no ees. knives, or forks, and only the right 
hand is permitted to be used; the left must re- 
main invisible. The dishes on the table are con- 
tinually changed, so that little can be eaten from 
each. When the repast is finished, an attendant 
presents to each guest a basin and a piece of 
soap, and pours water over his hands from a 
metal jug. An clegantly embroidered napkin 
serves for drying the hands. 


Ink, spilled on desk, clothing, and carpets, is 
a t trouble to the housewife. Often the 
stain is cffectually ‘‘set’’ for want of the know]- 
edge of some simple application, which, if 
romptly used, might remove it. rs. H. W. 
her, in the Christian Union, gives this rec- 
jpe, which is worth remembering: ‘When ink 
is spilled on the carpet, or on woolen goods, if 
attended to instantly after the accident, it can 
be taken out entirely by sweet milk. First wipe 
off carefully all that can be soaked up by a hand- 
ful of cotton batting. Theu havea dish of sweet 
milk ready, and dipping the clean cotton bat- 
ting in it, wash the spot, changing the battin 
piece as soon as it gets black wit 
the ink. Continue this till the ink no longer 
shows; then take a pail of hot suds and a clean 
cloth, and wash as far as the milk has wet; rinse 
with clear warm water, and rub dry with a clean 
cloth.’”® Salt and water, and lemon juice are rec- 
ommended for removing ink from white cloth- 
ing, either linen or cotton. We know from ex- 
perience also that a weak solution of oxalic 
ncid will remove ink from white cloth. If it is 
too strong a solution, however, it will muke a 
hole in the cloth: and as oxalic acid is a poison, 
the bottle containing it should be properly la- 
beled, and kept out of the way of children. 
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“WAIT HALF A MINUTE.” 


VERY one who has sustained a part in private 
theatricals knows that unpleasantly anxious 

half minute which occurs when the curtaiu draws 
up. Up to that instant every thing appears to 
be in apple-pie order; the gentleman who, like 
Snug the joiner, is ‘‘ slow of study,” has at last 


consented to pocket his part, the chatterers have 
been reduced to silence by the energetic stage 
manager, and another performer has managed 
to force his foot Into a refractory boot ; but just 
as the curtain is about to go up something 
delays the Opening of the performance. Per- 
haps a fair damsel, who enacts the part of a fas- 
cinating brigand, finds that the type of man- 


—_—— —- 


hood attached to her npper lip won't stay there ; 
perhups sumebody who has been diligently prac- 
ticing carte and tierce at the wing breaks his 
sword ; perhaps—but we will leave farther sug- 
gestions to the imaginations of our readers, 
merely observing that, just at the critical mo- 
ment of drawing the curtain, an agonized voice 
is heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Wait half a minute!” 


CLEANES'G SEWING-MACHINES. 


WRITER\in the Leipsic Polytechnic Jour- 
; nal has an extended article upon the proper | dust from the fabrics‘ upon which it is used, 
‘method of cleanimg sewing-machines that require 


such treatment, ami begins by cautioning the 
owners against car tessly submitting them to the 
manipulation of een professional machinists for 


a . 
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this purpose. The parts of the sewing-machine 
are so carefully adjusted to cach other that any 
abrasion of the bearings will necessarily involve 
irregularity of motion, which will increase in 
time, until the whole machine becomes worth- 
less. For this reason it is desirable to oil the 
different parts of the machine without tking 
them apart, even although this should be su- 
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best substance fur the purpose of cleaning the 
machine is said to be fat from sheeps’ feet, which 
is to be placed in tolerable abundance upon the 
bearing surfaces of the machine.to be oiled, 
which is then to be sét in rapid motion. This. 
fut acts on the bearings, and when melted by the 
heat of friction is driven out again, mixed with . 
the dirt and blackish matter from the machine, . 
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perintended by a careful artificer. According 
to the writer, the principal cause of injury to 
the machine consists in the accumulation of 


this being so minute as to be inappreciable 
by the naked eye, but nevertheless accumula- 
ting and becoming fixed in the working-gear, 
and attracting the dust of the atmosphere. The 
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This is to be wiped off with a soft cloth, and a 
quantity of fat again applied, to be again treated 
in the same way, and this operation is to be con- 
tinned until the fat, as it comes from the joint, 
is clear and free from dirt, after which the ma- 
chine may be considered as entirely clean. 
When the machine_has become rusty_in any 
of its bearings, this is to be removed very Tarefal- 
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_the question, most likely, in 


‘between. Christnid§-eve, with 


- such is the abhorrence of every 


. a clock, and several other ar- 
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ly by fine emery paper, although, if the trouble is 
not very serious, the application of fat as described 
will probably answer every purpose, and this is 
to be applied as already indicated until there is 
no further rusty tinge to the escaping oily matter. 

Should the sewing-machine have become very 
much clogged through long disuse by dust and 
hardened oil, after a preliminary treatment with 
the fat referred to, spirits of turpentine or ben- 
zine may be applied to good advantage. 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 

eae trained skirt of this pretty dress is made 

of plain white tulle, edged with a wide puff- 
ing of the same material, which is finished on 
each side by a thick tulle 
ruche. ‘The front of the skirt 
is trimmed nearly to the waist 
with rich white Malines lace, 
set on in shells. A wreath of 
blue and pink morning-glories 
with green leaves is set in the 
middle of the puffing on the 
bottom. Low waist, and short 
bouffant over-skirt of rose pink 
faille, edged with a puffing of 
white tulle like that on the 
skirt. A bouqnet of morning- 
glories is set at the side on the 
upper edge of the waist. The 
over-skirt is draped and trim- 
med .with morning - glories. 
Pearl necklace, bracelets, and 
ear-rings. The hair is roped 
with pearls, and ornamented 
with aspray of morning-glories. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 
AS I predicted in my last 
letter, the National As- 
sembly has not returned to 
Paris. Gredt efforts will be 
made after the opening of the 
year to bring this about, and 
i¢ is said that M. Thiers will 
do his best to insure its return 
hither. M. Thiers is very pow- 
erful, but it is doubtful whether 
he will succeed. The present 
Assembly is determined not to» 
sit at Paris. The comple- 
mentary elections will decide 


the negative. 

Social life is greatly changed, 
and this change is making the 
fortune of the theatres. ‘They. 
are almost the only places 
where one can find any amuse- 
ment. Parties sre few and far 


its traditional tree, which had - 
been widely adopted by the 
Parisians, has fallen into disre- 
pute. Poor Christmas-trees:! 
the French children will never 
more know the joys they bring; 


thing belonging to Germany | 
that they have become exe- 
crable on account of their ori- 
gin, and we have returned to 
the old French custom. On - 
Christmas-eve the children, on 
going to bed, set their shoes 
in the chimney-corner, and 
find in them the next morning 
the reward or punishment for 
their past behavior which Santa 
Claus brings them—toys and 
bonbons, or a birch rod. 
At this moment Paris is 
truly magnificent. Its streets 
are lined with shops filled with 
the most varied, beautiful, 
unique, and ingenious articles — 
that the mind can imagine. It 
is the New-Year's show; and 
this show would reach hun- 
dreds of leagues if the shops 
containing it were ranged in a 
straight line. The toy most in 
favor is a Prussian soldier with 
his arms loaded with a basket 
of wine-bottles, a tall mirror, 


ticles, which he is carrying off, 
while his pockets are stuffed 
with lace, velvet, and ‘silk, des- 
tined for his dear wife. This 
barometer of public sentiment 
is handsomely gotten up, and 
costs five dollars. 

One could never imagine or 


‘recount all the devices that 


have been invented to hold the 

bonbons which it is the fashion to present on New- 
Year's Day. ‘There are shapely hands with arms 
cased in sleeves, that serve for bonbonnitres ; 
bomb-shells loaded with bonbons, cannon charged 
with the same ammunition, and Alsatian peas- 
ants. stuffed with bonbuns. Then, for more 
artistic recipients, there are cups of Chinese or 
Japanese ware, old porcelain, costing from sev- 
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enty-five to a hundred dollars, and holding five | 


‘dollars’ worth of candies; bonbonniéres of mod- 


ern porcclain, copied from antique designs of 
Rouen or Nevers, and set in silver; large crystal 
vases filled with bonbons, with accompanying 
crystal cornets, serving as bouquet-holders. Is 
this wealth of invention to be attrfbuted to the 
forced stagnation of Parisian fancy for the last 
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tude of beautiful and artistic devices as this vear. | this future, I will say that charming toilettes are 


Fancy jewelry has produced murvels oo in 
copying and popularizing our ancient models, 
from the times of the Valois to Louis XVI. 

‘The approaching marriage of the Princess 
Marguerite, daughter of the Duke de Nemours, 
to the Prince Czartoriski, whose first wife was 
the daughter of Queen Christina of Spain and 
the Duke of Rianzarés, her second husband, will 
be celebrated very simply. The corbeille of the 
bride is marvelous. Every member of her fam- 
ily has contributed a souvenir: the Comte de 
Chambord has sent a Marguerite of diamonds 
and pearls; the King of Belgium, laces that 
might have been spun by the fairies; and the 
Duc d’Aumale a diamond rivitre. The bridal 
pair will live in that historic and quasi-royal 
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in course of preparation for next summer, of 
plain cretonne of very pale tints—light green, 
straw, Bengal rose, and myosvutis blue. ‘hese 
are chiefly trimmed with bands of English em- 
broidery and insertion to match; and exception- 
ally, for those who are willing to spend moncy 
lavishly, with laces made by hand in guipure on 
an extremely fine web. These toilettes consi~t 
of a skirt and a blouse of the same material. 
The blouse is confined round the waist with a 
drawing-string, over which is worn a belt of the 
material, and is high-necked, or else square or 
shaw!-shaped. 

For those who prefer a different combination 
there will be the skirt with a casaque, tight- 
fitting behind, and laid in large pleats at the 


EVENING TOILETTE. 


Yesidence which is called here the Hotel Lam- 


bert, and which is situated on the Ile Se. 
Louis—an abode built by a private individual, 


but decorated by the same puinters that embel-- 


lished Versailles and the Tuileries. ‘The Prin- 
cess Marguerite is twenty-five years old; her 
future husband is forty, or perhaps a little more. 
I met him just sixteen years ago at a ball, where 
he had brought his bride, the daughter of Queen 
Christina. He was then from twenty-four to 
twenty-six. The Duc de Nemours is not rich, 
comparatively speaking ; his wife was a German, 
and poor, and his father's inheritance was wrest- 
ed from him by Louis Napoleon. 

The Parisian workshops are fall of activity 
for the fature as well as the present. Having 


two venars? Never has there heen such a malti- | been permitted to lift the veil which conceals 


bottom of the back, but loose in front. Noth- 


ing is more insupportable in hot weather than a 
completely tight-fitting garment, while nothing 
is more slovenly looking and ungraceful than 


_one that is completely loose. 


Embroidery of very fine or very coarse sou- 
tache will be the favorite trimming of the spring 
toilettes. The fine soutache is little coarser 
than silk twist. alt is used for very fine and 
rich designs, anc{always color upon color. Ele- 
gant wrappings live huge slashed sleeves, under 
which almost tigt*-fitting sleeves are worn. I 


the first fine days S\March. One of these was 
composed of a ski@ >f gray faye trimmed with 
a flounce a quart jpf a yard wide, set on the 


front only. and jo:' eg two flounces each halt ; 


ej 
}- 


euck 
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‘have seen in prepa, stion some suits designed for. 
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its width, which extended round the rest of the 
skirt. Over-skirt and wrap of gray poplin. 
The front of the over-skirt was entirely covered 
with embroidery of fine gray soutache; the rest 
had a light embroidery of soutache around the 
lower edge. ‘The wrap, of the same poplin, 
was not tight-fitting, but only shaped in the 
back. The sleeves were very large, and slash- 
ed, with under-sleeves like the faye skirt. The 
wrap, with both sets of sleeves, was covered 
with fine soutache embroidery. 

Suits of satin de laine are in preparation for 
the same epoch (March). ‘This is an admirable 
improved fabric. It is plain, with a satin border 
and fringe. The pékin de laine is composed of 
alternate mate and satin stripes. These two 
materials will be much worn next season; they 

are so soft that they can al- 
'’ most be drawn through a ring, 

like a cashmere shawl. 
But one of the prettiest 
spring dresses that I have seen 
_ was of tourterelle gray silk pop- 
lin, trimmed with thirteen bias 
folds of the material. Under 

_the lower edge of each of these 

folds was set a narrower fold 

of velvet of the same shade. 

Over-skirt very short in front, 

but rather long behind, with 

wide revers, faced with the 
same velvet, and canght to- 
gether in the back under a vel- 
vet bow of four loops without 
ends. Vest corsage of velvet 
with basques laid in dee 
pleats; on the inside of eac 
pleat was set a shell bow of 
velvet loops, long enough to 
| reach below the waist, and 


_ _—_——— 


_longer in the back than at the 

sides. Half-flowing sleeves, 
_ open from the elbow to the 
| wrist, and trimmed with a 

pleated band and shells of vel- 
| vet, repeating in miniature the 
| trimming of the basques. Lace 
| jabot and sleeves. 

For the hair large Alsatian 
bows of black velvet or gros 
grain, Jined with cherry, blue, 
or pink, are much worn; also 
demi-caps are composed of 
ruches of illusion, or black or 
white lace, in the form of a 
diadem, mounted on a ribbon, 
and trimmed with a knot of 
ribbon or a cluster of spring 
flowers, a rose-bud surrounded 
with Parma violets, a bunch 
of mignonette and violets, or 
a spray of lilies of the valley 
and a rose-bud. Caps for eld- 
erly ladies are almost all of 
the Charlotte Corday shape, 
and are generally made of 
white illusion, with large bows 
of black gros grain ribbon and 
bright. flowers, such as sprays 
of fuchsias, crimson roses, or 
red asters. - 

EMMELLNE RAYMOND. 





CHANGES OF 
FASHION. 

INCE Louis Quatorze, 
France has shown us five 
distinctly marked periods of 
- fashion. We may count Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. as one, 
for the difference between the 
products of the two reigns is 
scarcely striking enough te 
justify their being separately 
classed. The Directory intro- 
duced a totally new type, which, 
though it did not exercise any 
- permanent influence on ideas, 
at all events indicated the point 
of rupture between the taste 
of the eighteenth and nine- 
‘teenth centuries. ‘Then came 
the Empire, the Restoration, 
and the Second Empire, each 
bringing its special models and 
its special school. Of these 
five epochs, two only, however, 
have presented a vivid charac- 
| . ter of their own; the First 
Empire was all Roman, the 
Second Empire was all utilita- 
rian; the first reflected the sym- 
pathies for Cesar which filled 
the master’s head; the second 
. exhibited the love of material 


ples heart. The men of Aus- 
terlitz sat at home in straight, 
square-backed wooden chairs, 
ornamented with bronze drag- 
ons or copper eagles, which were abominably 
disagreeable, and, according to our actual the- 
ories, outrageously ugly too. The present gen- 
eration, on the contrary, has been supplied with 
such incredibly agreeable fauteuils, so well wad- 
ded, so exactly calculated to receive the hollow 
of the back, that it is difficult to imagiue how 
future manufacturers are to surpass their merit. 
We have here an advantage which the history of 
the fluctuations of taste but rarely affords us; we 
are able to recognize with precision the cause of 
the tendencies which sprang up during the two 
empires, just as we know that the famous Isa- 
belle yellow came into fashion, at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, in imitation of 
the color of the innermost garment of Isabelle 
of Austria, daughter of Philip II., who vowed 


comfort which filled the peo- - 


~«* 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[FEeBruary 10, 1879, 








that she would not change her linen until Ostend 
was taken, and had to wait three years for that 
event. ‘The pursuit of ease and of satisfaction 
of the body being the main agent which has 
brought about the type of furnishing which at 
this moment prevails in France, we naturally 
find an intimate correlation between the habits 
of our generation and the upholstery which it 
employs. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lov H.—A Marguerite polonaise suit like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 37, Vol. IV., would be pretty for 
your purple reps. Trim with a pleating of the same 
and velvet. Such a suit would answer for both honse 
and street... 

Berry.—Boys’ kilt skirts are not gored, but are as 
wide at the top as at the bottom. You can make them 
of three straight widths, or else, if the goods is plaid, 
of throne bias widths, but no gores. 

Mas, W. J. K.—A pearl and roee-color, or a pearl 
and blue faille drees, would be suitable for you. For 
style of making gather hints from New York Fashions 
of present number. A basque with deep pointed neck 
and antique sleeves would suit you. 

Miss W..A., A. R, G., any Ornens.—We do not give 
addresses here. ; 

Inquray.—We will sell you the Bazars for 1868 for 
$4.—It is too early to describe a sea-side outfit for 
next summer. You might begin it by making a white 
mualin suit for morning, a Watteaa wrapper of white, 
pink, blue, or buff organdy, an over dress of white 
Swiss, and a Dolly Varden of French chintz to wear 
over a black silk ekirt. You must wait until later for 
further details. Make a black allk suit by the Mar- 
goverite polonaise pattern, and the striped alpaca by 
pattern for Plain-waist House Dress illastrated in Ba- 
zar No. 48, Vol. IV.—We can not commend one board- 
ing-achool above another. Write to the principal of 
any good school you hear of, and ask him to send you 
a circular, catalogue, etc. 

Ax Op Sussoriser.—We do not know where the 
stamps you want are made. 

AtLrm—Side (or kilt) pleatings are cut across the 
cloth, and in most cases are lined with coaree thin 
foundation muslin. Standing bands, with the points 
turned over at the throat, still prevail for linen collara. 
Standing pleated ruffles of muslin are most becoming, 
and are very much worn. 

Queen Victoria.—The boat that carried the Grand 
Duke Alexis and a gay party from this city to West 
Point was called the Mary Powell.—Your old-fashion- 
ed blue brocade will make a beautiful Dolly Varden, a 
polonaise over dress, of which the Marguerite is the 
best pattern. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
8, Vol. V., for fall instructions. It will make you a 
lovely evening drese over a blue or black ailk skirt, 
with Swiss muslin flounces, or else the plain skirt of 
your black silk walking suit. If you object to cut- 
ting the skirt in a polonaiae, take out the three front 
breadths, put in similar breadths of white silk, and of 
the brocaded widths make a flounce all around the 
brocaded train, and graduated up the second side seam 
to the belt. Wear with the low-necked waist. 

Mas. A.—Wear your brown waist and skirt, draping 
the latter over the black ellk skirt. Black silk is the 
foundation of many toilettea, and should be below 
the colored dresa, instead of above it, as formerly. 
Piqué, linen, and muelin Gabrielles are what you want 
for your child. Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., gives an illus- 
tration of such a dress, and also a walking coat fora 
child of that age. The pattern costs 2 cents. 

F. T.—An ashes-of-roses poplin, worn with a pink 
ceral neck-tie, would be becoming to you. Make by 
the Marguerite Vest-Polonaise pattern fllustrated in 
Bazar No. 52, VoL IV. Trim it with the same color of 
bias velvet or silk, and fringe. The black guipure will 
not look well on it. Make the black silk suit with a 
basque and upper skirt. Put a deep Kilt pleating on 
the lower skirt, and narrower pleating on the upper 
skirt and basqoue. Have a hat made of black faille 
and velvet, and black and ashes-of-roses ostrich tips. 
The proper length of a walking skirt is just to clear 
the ground, but many drag a few inches. Only very 
small crinoline skirts are worn, and most ladies have 
abandoned these, using only a tournure of horse-hair. 

Liss.—Try fresh benzine on your moiré antique. 
Over-skirts are as much worn asever. Make a demi- 
train, over-skirt, and basque for the black silk, and 
trim with raffies of the same. 

Sapzt.— Victoria lawn is one of the moet fashionable 
materials for summer morning and afternoon dresees. 
—Ladies should always be served first at table, wheth- 
er by host or hostess. 

Brrressweet.—Your lace is guipure; the purple 
sample is Irish poplin; the pink and grisaille striped 
are Japanese poplin, of mixed silk and cotton. The 
prettiest trimming for black alpaca is deep kilt pleat- 
ing on the lower skirt, folds and fringe on the upper 
skirt and basque. Narrow ruffies are pot much worn 
on lower skirts. Make with basque and upper skirt. 
Put ruffies of the silk on the over-skirt of your black 
silk. It will look better than fringe with the lace- 
trimmed waist. Wear a white muslin over dreas with 
your lavender silk. Good black grenadine of narrow 
width costs @1a yard. Use the over-skirt pattern of 
Plain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV.—We do not answer questions about MSS. in 
this colamn. 

Nom pz PLiumz.—We have said before that the in- 
itials R. 8. V. P. stand for French words that mean 
“reply, if you please.” You should send your regrets 
as soon as possible after receiving the invitation, not 
later than a day at least, so that the hostess may know 
how many guests to expect. Word them simply as 
follows: Mrs. Smith and daughters acknowledge the 
receipt of Mrs. Martin’s kind invitation, and regret the 
necessity of declining it. Under the circumstances 
you mention, simple politeness demands that you 
should do thia 

Sorrsz.—Plain doubled linen bosoms are most fash- 
fonable for gentlemen's shirts. Some, however, prefer 
one or two wide pleats. 

E. C. P.—A black cashmere suit would be most ure- 
ful, but one of gray cashmere will probably be the 
most stylish spring sult. Trim it with bands of silk 
of the same color and with fringe.—An exhaustive 
treatise on wood-engraving, by John Jackson, has been 
published by Charles Knight, of London. 

Cap.—Make your boy's summer dresses Gabrielles 
by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. 
IV. Perhaps the fancy stores here can supply your 
wants, but we are not sure. We have given general 
directions for white embroidery and many patterns. 

Ex.rzanetTa 8.—Prane-color and olive brown would 
be becoming to you. Weara blue tie with your striped 
silk, or else pale salmon. Wear pale gray with blue 

for spring. 
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Sonoo.r-Grmxs.—Read the New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. V., for information about arranging 
hair. 

Cynrita.—Make your garnet silk by the Worth 
basque pattern, and trim with ruffles of the same and 
fringe. The traveling suit will look well made by the 
Marguerite Vest-Polonaise pattern (illustrated in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IV.), with velvet trimming. 

Two.—In the engraving of the ‘‘ Queens of Europe” 
the figures read from the top downward. 
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Brack THREAD Lace and Crapes renewed. 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S. C. WARREN, 
108 West 22d St., N. Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com. ] 











A LADY, 


Returning to her home in the count 
of a few weeks in the city, was y 
her friends; in place of a rustic, flushed f 
she had a soft, clear, smooth, beau akin, an 
instead of thirty, which she was, she really appeared 
but eighteen. Upon ing as to the cause of 80 great 
a change, she frankly told them that she had 
usi . W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” and it was 
this {nvaluable acquisition to the toilet that made the 
wonderful change. Sold at all droggists. 

Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—{Com.] 


after a sojourn 
by 





Continua. dropping out of the hair, with a 
disagreeable itching of the scalp, prevented, and 
the scalp made cool and healthy by the use of 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[ Com. ] 





Luxvrr, bealth, and economy insured by using Doo- 
ley’s Yeast Powder. El t light Rolls, cect 
prepared in J0 minutes. t, ®@ NewSt., N. ¥.—{ } 





Buenerr’s Coooanrs stops falling of the hair.—{ Com.) 





Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting peters of a}l sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselvea, For snle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘The only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatol] 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold by Druggists every at ty 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 








V by the most eminent phyaioane. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE, 15 South William Street, New York. FR, 


INFANTS. 
HAIR, human HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 2 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches ine, welche 9% oz, parts $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $ 50. 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hale imports who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Eatablished 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
: Send color eee ramil: we <i Switches, C. 0. D., 
y express; or by mail, p on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. "Gombenondenee answered. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a moat anporant conetituent of the human 


body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System 
Blood, and Bon IT 18 THE UNDUE WASTE o2 
DEFICIENCY of THI LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHIOD 18 THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 


YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consiste in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORU 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cazm1 
86 Jonn Strext, New Yor, and sold by all Droggists 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


DOUB L FOINTED NEEDLES !! 


“ Next to the poring Machin 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE requi 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted ¢.izea, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 1413¢, Montreal, Canada. 


_JJWILSON'S PATENT 



















Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 


—_—_________ Ma. d= 





STANDARD AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES, 


Patented June 6th, 1871. 


NEW DESIGN. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by H. W. Cottenper, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 


New and elegant designs, various sizes. Parlor Bagatelle Boards, and every thing appertain- 


ing to billiards, at the lowest prices. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 738 Broadway, New York, 


P.O. Box 1847. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 


No Corset has ever attained 


Hi iy 
Nee an 
NE iP ft , such a reputation, either in 
SN it 


es = atin iis ‘ If you want the most sat- 
Nees) } isvactorn, best-Atting, and the 
ae ie cheapest Corset, for its real 
NS oT y hip J value, you have ever worn, 
SW WigJt4s auy 
Wa 4 (o/ THOMSON’S 
ANE i GENUINE PATENT 
a \ Ni i, ‘ . 
(yy i })) Ss, GLOVE- FITTING. 


this or any other country. 
As now made in and 
fullnesa of bust, 
IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVBD. 
Every Corset is stam with the name Tuomsox 
and the trade-mark, a wh, Kept by all 
dealers. Also 


el eras ce 





esertamiccas SES Melee 
A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
891 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


LUNDBORG’S 
WooDVOLE 
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And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED, 


DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Is unenrpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruaze, and 
Curonio Diseases. Turkish, R Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hydropethy, Vacuom- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &< Trams 
Lowest 1n Winrre. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. 


HEART DISEASE—4 Positive Cure 


Circnlars containing full information sent free. Ad- 
drees Dz. H. DE JU , 234 Second Ave., New York. 


BLEES 


= sme ee 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
A. strength and beanty of 
@ stitch, durability ofcon- 
we struction, and rapidity 
Nano Ofmeotion. Calland ex- 
mae amine. Send for circu- 


MANCUFAOTURKRD BY 


BLEES 








Rralt TREES! Gee" PLANTS! Flower SEEDS! 


Apple and Crab, 100, 3 to 4 ft., %, 4to6 ft., $5 00 
Pear, 8td. sae, res Bartlett, &c.,3 to 4 ft.,doz., 2 50 


Seeds, Peach, bu. Apple, Osage, new, bu. 12 00 

Potatoes, Whi Bi w, Early Rose, bu., 3 00 

Seedlinge, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ah, $8;'Elm, 2.00 
ew 







Mlustrated Catal 100 & New Price-List, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX Bloomington, Diinois. 

You ask WHY we can sel] 

First Class 7 octave Pianos for 

, p290 ? We answer—lt coste 

bm” {e858 than @300to Dake any 9000 

: rice, and warrant Five Years, 

nd for illdstrated circular, in 

[i which we refer co 300 Bankers, 

Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 

know), using our Pinnos in 40 States and Territories. 

e Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 

ORCHESTRAL ag tg erbel by COLIBRI 


you ma 
U. 


Piano sold th bh Agenta, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 

rect to families at Factory 

MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 

Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durabilitv. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 










Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


Valuable New Books, 


PTCMLIGUED KY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founcer of the Methodi:te. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tygruman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. ol. I. just ready. 


SHILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samvzt 
Smires, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots,” ‘ Life of the Stephenrona,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Lelp.") 


READING WITHOUT TRARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of ‘Peep cf 
Day,” ‘Streaks of Light," &. Perte I. and 1. 
Complete tn One Volume, Profusely Ilnstrated. 
Sqaare 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 








a 
of the Narratives of Creation and the F.iood. By 
Mastrn Patnr, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 

WATER AND LAND. By Jaoon Amporr, Copiously 

oL 1 
of Science for the Young). 

MARCY’'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” *‘ Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Lliustrated. 

GAIL HAMILTON S WOMAN'S WORTH. Waman's 
Worth and Worthiexsness: the Complement to “A 
Cloth, $1 50. - 

JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents cof Young 
Children. By Javos Anuorr. Llustrated. 12mo, 

SMILES’S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Edited by Samurzi Survzs, Author of ‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pati Du Cuatro. Le 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75 Uniform 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 

With nearly 150 Illustrationa, from Original Desigus 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 


Institutes of Medicine," &c. Svo, Cloth, $65 00. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. (Forming 
Reminiscences. By Ranporrn B. Marcy, U.S.A, 
12mo, Cloth, #2 00. 
New Atmosphere.” By Gai. Hamitrox. 12mo, 
Gentle Measures in the Manngement and ‘raining 
Cloth, $1 75. - 
Journey by Rafi across North America: By a Boy. 
DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
with Du Chailhe’s. Books for Bois: Stories of the 
NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1873. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, 31 00. 


‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE H. SEDO- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $9 0. 


Fresh Novels, 


POUNLIGHIKD HY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLADF-0O'-GRASS. Bv B. L. Farreoy, Author of 
* Joshua Marvel,” &c: Beautifully Illustrated. Svyo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 








THE AMFRICAN BARON. By Jaure De Mriue, 
Author of “The D Cinb,” Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. _ 


FAIR T0 SEE. By Lawnrexor W. M. Locxnakr. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Anthor of “Jobn Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBRY. By ° Tuowas Apo.raus Tror- 
Lorr, Author of ‘ Lindisfarn Chase," ‘A Siren," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fionenor Maurryat 
(Mre. Roas Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. Svo, Paper, 80 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farszon, Author of 
‘‘ Blade-o'-Grass." Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 





ew” Harren & Baorners will send any of thetr 
worke by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


Ontted States, on receipt of the price 


gw Harrer’s Catat.oeur mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 





SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


Bo the Crresratrp WILSON Aah 
SEWING MACHINE. Tho beet inthe World: 
For Bale Everrwhere,. AGENTS W ANTEDIn unom 
cupied Territory. For Illu:trated C'rculare. Addrees, 
Witsox SEwiIne MaonInECo.. Ceveland. 0.3 &t. 
Louie, Mo.; Phila., Pa.: or. 707 Broadway, N.Y. 


Gr __. HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off er. 481 Broadway, N. ¥4 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranes, Mri.onrons, ane 
Oroana, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTRENELY 1.0W PRIOR, FOR OASA, DURING THUTS 
Monti, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly insiallments. : 











Fespruary 10, 1872. ] 


ASnOeD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





LACE DEPARTMENT. 


BLACK CHANTILLY AND GUIPURE TPIMMING 
LACES (all widths). 


REAL POINT, APPLIQUE, AND CHANTILLY 
FLOUNCINGS. 


BLACK THREAD LACE JACKETS AND POINTS, 
New and Elegant Designs. : 

REAL POINT AND APPLIQUE POINT SHA 

HANDKERCHIEFS, SETS, COLLARS, BARBES, 


&e., &c. 
Alao, a Fine Stock of 


PLAIN, HEMMED, TAPE-BORDERED, AND INI- 
TLL HANDKERCHIEFS, EMBROIDERED 
BANDS AND TRIMMINGS, 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 
FAMILY LINENS. 
We are now offering a Large and Attractive Stock of 

TABLE DAMASES, TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, 
44 SHIRTING AND FRONTING LINENS. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH SHEETING LINENS (all 
widths). 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, AND DOY- 
COLORED DAMASK LUNCHEON CLOTHS AND 
NAPKINS. 


HUCKABUCKS, BATH TOWELS, CRASH. 
FANCY STRIPED SHIRTING LINENS. 
WHITE GOODS, 
All the popular makes. 
BLANKETS, 
All grades and sizes. 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC FLANNELS. 

EMBROIDERED, COLORED, & WHITE SKIRTING 

FLANNELS, &c. 


WHITE PIQUES, 
Just received. 


T JACKSON’S 
MOURNING STORE, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, 
CLOSING OUT 


THE ENTIRE WINTER STOCK AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE. 


BLACK SILKS anp ALPACAS, 
MUCH BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 


One of the most important inventions of the age | 
Tha most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work withont it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is u emtirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, ares 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

eon and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 60 cents. Orders by mall receive 
prompt attention. A 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 


“DOMESTIC” 







aé 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” [i 
8, M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove (ae 
- our claims. Geté 
the agency and 
sellit. Address SP 
“ DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co,, 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 








you secure the “Star-Spangled Bannea * for 1872? 
numbers can still be supplied. Tar oHBAPEST 
any uEar family paper published, Ledper size, full of 
splendid reading, sketches, wit, humor, &c.— 
SUMETHING FOR KVERY BODY. 20,000 of the “‘ Bouquet 
o Mose Rores,” a superb Chromo by L. Prang & Co., 
ae eer been given to snbscribera. Chromo alone 
oat at $150. You can receive the paper a whole year, 
id the Chromo on a roller and prepaid, for oniy 75 
Specimone, 6 conte Of newer or satind by olde 
i newsmen, or ma reas- 

ing STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. 1. 


A Month and expenses to Canvass- 
D ere. Articles new and as staple as flour. 
Sample free. C. M. Linixeron, Chicago. 


“THERE STILL IS BOOM. — Would 
Back 


rd 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended fo be the moat perfect, 
the moet practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be eauil 
understood by thoee not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting op material, at the same 
time combining all that is deairable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of Every pattern we iseue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreesmakers in the country, all under the sa on 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unqueationably the 
ableat dreaamaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moechcowitz is to New York—the highest 
anthority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
Lavina over Pap Landred figurea-showing the wading 

over two hun rea, show e 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of ne eer ee 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of stamp, the 
above ca ue will be sent to any free of 
eee In this catalogne will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subecriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we contceney as- 
sert that, for Hberality and magnitude, the premiume 
offered to each and every new subecriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
Ifes will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding muck to the comfort and economy of ev 
househo We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies,.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the eet the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
cap run it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it peo the different operations, 
such as Semuming, * fine” ere - Sree Oe 
tucking, cording, , ga g ringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be 
& moment to suit ma’ , coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands, A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leata, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 

t, every deacription of sewing is reduced from a 
gocesos of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not Te furnished at their 
own home. work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
° CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladi radar best haps oo rae of all and 
sizes. He farniabes 1 the Patterns {ssued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 


J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label showing 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, <&c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 








\ 
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Front. 821. Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 








-$600 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 


rs 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Childcan Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


1) SEBENA SEED.—Send 2% cents for a pack- 
age of our Fincst varieties; saved from more than 
100 named kinds; 5 packets for $1. 

J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 


AA (Work foros ag at anything sles Bustiolaretfeo: 
nl e eo e 
. Strxson & Oo., Fine Art Pud lehers, Portland, Maine. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits, Cataldgues, samples, and 
full particulars 8. M. Srznogz, Brattleboro, Vt. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published : 
Volame If. of 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. Luxe Trerman, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” 
Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 





Mr. Tyerman’'s work was fairly called for, both by 
the fact that no life of Wexley had been published for 
forty years, and because Southey’s, the unly one toler- 
ably written as a literary performance, is the produc- 
tion of a writer who was not himself a member of the 
Society, who in few points of character resembled the 
sulject of hie memoir, and possessed no sources of in- 
formation which were not already before the world. 
Mr. Tyerman is a Wesleyan minister, aud his mate- 
rials, both printed and iu manuscript, have been ac- 
cumulating for seventeen years. He has made moat 
diligent use of them; and his history, in regard to its 
facta, in incomparably more full than any that preceded 
it.—Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. Tyerman’s book is by far the most valuable life 
of Wesley. Its thoroughuess, frankness, fearlesaness, 
simplicity; bold, yet self-distrusting discrimination ; 
its loving, yet not blind appreciation of the subject; 
its patient, painstaking, one would think exhaustive, 
collection of data and weighing of evidence: its gath- 
ering into a focus all the scattered rays of information 
about Wesley and his work; all this makes one pro- 
foundly gratefal to Mr. Tyerman. The leading minds 
of other denominations will welcome this as distinctly 
the best life of Wesley ever issued; and Methodists 
will recognize the gracious wisdom of Providence in 
setting Mr. Tyerman apart for this work.—City Road 
Magazine, London. : 





gm” Harrer & Brorarns will send the above volume 
by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 W0. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Ficurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND PD- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUKE BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOK SEPARATE PIXOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
jnated by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape nround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. ITT. 

DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUIT eseeese @eeeceooeovengovoeeoevoeseGeaeevoseaeepeneveovne No. 
Fol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ee 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........-0-00- “ 65 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “11 


APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... * 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALEING SUIT .......... Se T 
‘LLADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.............0258- ee 21 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
1015 VeOSI@:010) 60s jen sendviesiidscusetaes saws * 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 fon ol vf See ee Abed MEU eeG CREM es ee Oss i 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
POATB O1).......cccseeacccoes aaa eens tae ee O--8F, 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years te cee ae 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKE for Boy from 4to9 years old). “ 81 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for yonth 
from 8 to 15 an Old). 5.45sa ecccnen suet “ 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip. Night Sonate” and Shirt).. “ 85 
Say et a TE POLONAISE WALKING 7 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ‘s 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
& to 15 years old)... 20... eee eee ee cen eewecece s 
AN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING -CAP .......--cccccccccccccuvces “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
jastable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 
MA Svan VEST-POLONAISE WALK- ‘ 


s 


SULT ei tiveeactns ies ins aware te canes ‘ 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- - 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt Cor ee from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY'S SAC WRAPPER.........02.4-- “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlse, and Drawers).......scesececvcccees “ 6 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Méasure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual disconnt. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


——E — 


—— 









375 4 MON TH —Hor Xind outfit furnished. 
ov Address NOV VY CO., Saco, Me. 
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Circulation, 130,000 copies 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1872. 


CONTENTS : 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY AT EDINBURGD. 

ILLustTEaTIONS. ei ae Castle and the Scott 
Mouument. — Sir Walter Scott (from the Mark 
taken after ee one Cast of the Head of 
Sir Walter Scott after Death.—Medallion designed 
by Sir Noel Paton.—Portal of the old Tolbooth, 
transferred to one of the Walls of Abbotsford.— 
Key of the old Tolbooth when used as a Prison.— 
The Entrance Hall, Abbotsford.—Room in which 
Scott died. — Drawing-Room, Abbotsford. — The 
Armory, Abbotsford. — The old Tolbooth (Heart 
of Mid-Lothian).—Jock Gray, the Original of Davie 
Gellatley.—‘ This is the Cat."—Tomb of Scott, 
ey eorEn sti? Hap ata Catherine's Wheel, Dry- 
burgh Abhey; Window in the Refectory. 

a AND THE HOLLANDERS. (Second Pa- 
per. 

ILLustRaTtons. — Diamond-cutting in Ameter- 
dam.—The Koh-i-noor; Before Recutting; Recnt, 
Front View; Recut, Back View; Recut, Side 
View.—The Jews’ Quarter.—Scene ina Dutch The- 
atre.— Human Draught -Horees. — Entering a 
House in Broek.—A Stable in Broek.—Doorway 
of Peter's House.— Dutch Woman carrying Stove. 
—The Aanspreeker. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. 

IL.custrarions.—‘' And so remained, saying not 

a Word.”"—Visiting the Banker. 
ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. 
KING MIDAS'S GRANDDAUGHTER, 
DAME NATURE. 


OLD BOOKS IN NEW YORK. 
IcivsTrations. — Melanchthon, by Lucas Cra- 

nach.—Extract (reduced) from Direr'’s Triumphal 
Arch.—Bilibald Pirkheimer (Fac-simile of Cut by 
Tobias Stimmer, after Diirer).— The Emperor 
Maximilian (Extract from Diirer’s Triamphal Car). 
—lInitial Letter from the “‘ Playing Boys” Alpha- 
bet.—Ornaments of rege nce m Basle 
Books, about 1530. — Initial I. — Erasmus, by 
Deutsch, after Holbein. — Boat propelled b 
Wheels (Fac-simile of a Wood-Cat of 1552). — 
Virginia Lady, by Vecellio, 150(.—Mark of the 
Printer Sessa, of Venice (from Astolfi). 

BUILDING A HOUSE WITH A TEA-CUP. 

THE DAYS OF QUEEN ANNE, 


A CURIOUS PREDICTION. 
IuLuetRatton. — Fac-simile of the Astrological 
lerog ly hic of the Great Fire in London, Septem- 
ber 2, 6h, published by W. Lilly, in the year 1651. 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 
I.LustTRaTions.—Head-piece.—" She was etand- 
ing now close behind her Uucle, with both her 
ae upon his Head."—After Supper.—Hea 
piece x 


THE PAY-ROLL OF CHRISTENDOM. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


THE STORY OF FRANCOISE. By Karnanixne & 
Maogqvorn. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


‘EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrrr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 - 
Hagrer's Werxiy, One Yeur...... 400 
Haepxer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harren’s Magazine, Harper’s Week:.y, and Harrre’s 
Bazar, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazunn, WERKLY, or 
Bazax will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, tn one reniltance; or, Siz 

jes for $20 00, teithout extra ' 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrex.y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or qnar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
9% cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Maaaztxx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nambers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
uuderatood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft. 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terus FOR ADVERTISING it Happrr’s PER(onicats. 


Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, 9600; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Ha: " Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotre’s Tortet Giyorrive Caxz is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash: produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Biyoerine. For sale by druggista. Marx & Rawoir, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York, 
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FACETLE. 


Women think all men are 


‘eae Sala 





| thieves. Well, ey an 
eir 


rob them even o 
names. 


ee . 
How to Prevent MILK 
TURNING INTO CREAM—Bay 
it of a city milkman. 


—— ‘ 
‘**T think,” sald a farmer 
“IT should make a good 
Congressman, for I use 
their language. I reteived 
two bills the other day, with 
requests forimmediate pay- 
ment; the one I ordered to 
be lald on the table, the 
other to be read that day 
six months.” 


: ere 
A Poser ror ax OovuList— 
A window-blind. ; 


a 
Sometimes coal does not 
burn well of an evening, be- 
cause it's elate. 


———. 

Some people at a crowd- 
ed evening party had belles 
on their toes. It generally 
hurts them. 


A young man in New 
le A i Mr 
penden c rea 
oft marie v ee mente 
objectionable to father 
at $100 a time. 


ss agting is such sweet 
sorrow,” particularly with 
acracked ooking less and 
a toothless com 


re eeneret 
Some spinsters compen 
that the men leave them 
alone, even when they nev- 
er leave them. 


ed 
Come to Hanp.—A lady 
of our acquaintance, who 
has a pretty hand, is anx- 
fous to learn whether Ree 

ple are more liable 
common to “‘ burn their fin- 
ers” if they pen to be 
r ones. e can not 
eay, but we have advised 
her not to let a spark get 

at them. 


an REREEINEEEn:. camer 
“‘Let the toast be, dear 
woman,” as the man said to 
his wife when he wanted to 
eat it all himeelf. 


eee 
Provers.—“ A thorn in 
the bush is worth two in 
the hand.” 
Pees 
Puronaser. “ K-a-t-l is 
no the way to spell ‘Cat- 
tle.’” 
Dover ee the re- 
ceipt), ‘‘ Naebddy could 
spell wi’ this pen. There's 


been owre mony drunken 
bodies usin’ it.” 


eres : 
A Misvrintzep Morat.— 
Give your eyes more holi- 
days than your tongue, as 
they are more delicate 
things. 


——.»——__. 

Bap Apvice.—“ Take care 
of your cold,” say well- 
meaning but unthinking 
friends. They had far het- 
ter say, ‘‘ Take care and get 
rid of your cold.” 


— : 

To _ Rrvove Dorusts.— 
Mrs. Partington doves not 
approve of this new-fan- 
vg stuff, diabolic acid, 

t she is highly delighted 
to see there is an anti- 
eceptic. 


—— a 
Blind men can always buy 
eyes-in-glass very cheaply 
at a druggist’s, — 


——<——_____ 
When your doctor qucs- 
tions you, it is some conso- 
lation to know that he is 
out of order also; for, 
though you are queer, he 
is the querist. 





THESE WERE THE ANSWERS-WHAT ®&VERE THE QUES 


*> 


Se 


Ou!—HE sAip I WAS TO SAY HE WAS OuT or 
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Domn Piatt tells 
lowing: touching stan 
how m life was Baved: 4 
Sunday - school superin. 
aes out in Alaska treat. 
ed his entire charge to s 
sleigh -ride. There were 
Just forty-one of the cher. 
ubs and a six-horse sleigh. 
On the way home they were 

t by a pack of ferocious 
Wolvea. Cool and Collected 
in that hour of fearfu! t 
the heroic euperintenden 
saw ata glance that he most 
soon be overtaken. In an 
instant his ak mind 
grasped the only chance of 
escape. Seizing the child 
that always sang ‘| want 
to be an angel’ two ndtes 
too high, he flung it to the 
rapacious horde. It stayed 
their onward rush fora mo. 
ment. Next came the nr. 
chin who never brought 
an 5 Pennies forthe heathen, 
And s0 on swept the pur- 
sned and the pureuers, un- 
til the last infant was ex. 
hausted.- But the brave 


‘fellow had economized his 
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material nobly. He 
caved” y: was 


8o: arried pebels 

me m al- 

ways go to bed quarreling, 
out, 


yet they never f. 
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To a Fare Corggsronp- 
ENT. —No; ships do not 
wear whalebones in their 
stays, nor do they suffer 


from tight lacing 
tee 
Nor Guneratty Known, 
—A shoe-maker always fin- 
ishes his shoe at the bagi 
ning, and begins at the fast. 
x Se 
wo ea ee 
music that of 
a dull etmmomer f 


What is d 
Staff! ; yepepets 


an ape poets pales an 
e rollin 

bosh !” ‘seka Wilkins. a | 
hate all the fuss some scrib- 
blers assume when they go 


towork. Why, 1 foe 
an epigram or a a 
Bae and nothing 
of it!” 


“ And gor readers, no 
echt, think with you,” re- 
turned his bosom friend. 


_———_ 

A stitch in time saves 
nine. Those who have got 
one in the side, be th ul, 


—— i 
Net Prorirs—A fisher- 
man's. ° 
A married lady complain- 


ed that her husband had ill 
used her. Her father, hear- 


: PR a boxed her eare 


him,” said the fa- 


_ther, ‘‘ that if he beats m 


daughter, I will beat h 
wife.” Hather a leasant 
prospect for the : 


—_— ———— 
A Common IxForuer— 
Webster's Dietionary. 


A co ndent wants 
to know Noah was bis 
own ark-itect. Not hav- 
ne Deen with him when he 
he 





t the ark, our Noah- 
edge on the subject ts too 
limited to give a satiafac- 
tory answer. 


en pees 
A Porvitar Mope or 
Reasoninc—Man and wom- 
an putting their heads to- 
gether. 


Mr. Epiror, — What re- 


Sringtgy drnking'a" cp 
swin ng a cap 
of tea, sharpening a car- 
penter’s tool, and dressing 
& wound?—In each case 
you see-saw, Sir. 





A FLIGHT OF IMAGINATION. 


Cissy. ‘‘So you're Going Away, Effie, and we shall have no more Races round 


the Garden for Bonbons.” 
Errig. “Yes, Cissy dear. 


And if we don’t Meet in this World again, when you 


are an Angel, and I am an Angel. I'll Fly you for a Box of Chocolate Creams.” 








Vor. V.—No. 7.| 
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Crochet Case for Opera-Glass. 


Tuts case is crocheted with green sad- 
dler’s silk on gold cord, and is lined with 
green satin. On the upper edge, and on 
the outer edges of the handles, is a row of 
edging crocheted with gold thread. Be- 
gin the case on the under edge with a 

andation which corresponds in length 
to the circumference of the bottom (Fig. 
34, Supplement), close the foundation in 
a ring with 1 ‘sl. (slip stitch), and work 
one round’ of se. (single crochet). 2d 
round (on a foundation of fine twisted 
gold cord),— Always alternately 2.se. on 
the next 2 st. (stitch) of the preceding 
round, 2 ch. (chain stitch); with these 
pass over 2 st. Crochet the following 
rounds in a similar manner, always work- 
ing the sc. on the ch. of the preceding 
round. In order to widen this part to- 
ward the upper edge (to suit the circum- 
ference of Fig. 35, Supplement), crochet 
somewhat looser gradually ; besides this, 
after the crochet part has gained a height 
of one inch, always work 3 ch. instead of 
every 2 ch. When the crochet part is 
two inches high, work always 3 se., 3 ch. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray FLANNEL WrapPEer.—Frovt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-%. 
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Basket ror Fancy-Work, 
Bits or THREAD, FTC. 


For pattern and design see Supple- 
Sa, No. XL. Fig. 82, . 


Crocuer Case rox’ Orrra-Grass. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 34 and 35. 
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Then work the last round on the upper edge 
in sc. without the cord foundation. On this 
round crochet with gold thread the edging 
turned downward as follows, holding the 
crochet part so that the wrong side is turned 
outward: 1st roand.—>* 1 sc. on both up- 
per veins of the next st. of the last round, 
8 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on the third 
following st., 3 ch. ; with these pass over 2 
st. and repeat from *. At the end of the 
round fasten to the first se. with 1 sl. 2d 
round,— * 3 ch., 3 stc. (short treble cro- 
chet) separated each by 3 ch. on the next 
de. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next sc. ; repeat from *. ‘The bottom 
and lid of the case, of which Figs. 34 and 
85, Supplement, give one-half of the shape, 
are stl each crosswise in single rounds 
on a foundation of gold cord in the previous 
design, always alternately 2 sc.,2 ch. The 
silk thread is fustened and cut off at the end 
of every round; the gold cord, however, is 
always carried back and forth. Finally, 
surround the bottom and lid with one round 
of sc. of green silk, at the same time work- 
ing in the projecting thread ends. The two 
handles, which are eight inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, are crocheted 
lengthwise in the previous design, and are 
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edged with one round of sc. and also with an 
edging of gold thread. Work the latter in one 
round as follows: * 1 sc. on the next sc. of the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st., one picot of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
de., 3 ch. ; with these pass over 2 st., and repeat 
from *. After finishing the crochet-work, in- 
terline the case with stiff lace, line it with green 
satin, and on the upper edge set a piece of cov- 
ered wire. Bind the under edge of the case 
with green satin ribbon a quarter of an inch 
wide. For the bottom and lid of the case cut 
of thick card-board one piece each from Figs. 
34 and 35, Supplement; cover one side with the 
crochet part, and the other side with wadding 
and satin lining, and bind each part on the 
outer edge with narrow satin ribbon. Overhand 
the bottom and edge together, and cover the 
seam with a row of gold cord. Similar cord 
surrounds the edge of the lid. ‘The latter is 
joined with the case at the points marked : with 
several stitches. Finally, furnish the ense with 
the handles, and a button and cord loop for 
closing, as shown by the illustration. ‘The seams 
where the handles are set on are covered by small 
rosettes, which are worked with gold thread sim- 
ilar to the edging on the upper edge of the case. 
Instead of gold cord, fine silk cord or coarse 
gray tatting cotton may also be used. 


Basket for Fancy-Work, Bits of 
Thread, ete. 
Sce {illustration on first page. 

Tis basket is made of card-board and violet 
velvet, embroidered with gold beads and fine 
gold cord, and is furnished with a bag of violet 
satin, Cut of card-board, velvet, and violet silk, 
the latter for the lining, one piece each from 
Fig. 82, Supplement, which gives one-half of 
the basket; leave a quarter of an inch extra 
material for the seams on the outer edges of the 
velvet and silk. Cut slits in the card-board 
along the dotted lines given on Fig. 32, Supple- 
ment. ‘These slits are only cut through half the 
thickness of the card-board, so that the bottom 
and tabs are in one piece. Paste the velvet on 
that side of the card-board which is furnished 
with the slits; work the embroidery as shown by 
the illustration and partly indicated on Fig. 32, 
Supplement, and cover the still free side of the 
card-board with silk. Inside of the basket, on 
the edge of the bottom, sew the bag, which is 
seven inches and a quarter long, and sixteen 
inches and three-quarters wide. This bag is 
closed with violet silk cord, the ends of which 
are trimmed with tassels. Idge the bottom and 
tabs with gold cord, bend the tabe upward, and 
fasten them together on the side corners with 
several stitches of violet silk. Baste the upper 
corners of the tabs on the bag. 
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UR A Cut Paper Pattern of a Plain-Basque 
fTouse Dress, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and 
Walking Skirt, will be published with the next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 135. 

Tae” Our next Pattern-sheet Number unll con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Walking Suits, Over Dresses, Re- 
dingotes, Basque Waists, Aprons, Embroidery and 
Braiding Patterns, Fancy Articles, ete., together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE ORIGINAL SIN OF 
WOMAN. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


O fur as women are concerned, total de- 
pravity is but the theological formula 

for fatigue. I rather think men may be bad 
in the grain. Wretch that I am, to say that, 
when I my own self have scen so many who 
are as helpful and pleasant and “nice” as 
women! Still we do see men who, in sound 
health and comfortable circumstances, are 
arrogant, fault-finding, and disagreeable, and 
who ought to be swept from the face of the 
earth; while the women who are hateful 
when they are happy are so few that they 
but emphasize the rule. Most women are 
bad ouly when they are tired. See women 
peevish and troublesome, and you can almost 
always see a reason for it, and a remedy short 
of annihilation. They have too much work 
to do, too much anxiety or responsibility to 
bear. Their health is infirm, their nerves 
are shattered. They stay in the honse too 
much, they do not take journeys and make 
excursions. They have too little variety, 
adventure, scope. They mnst repress their 
tastes to satisfy wants. They are disap- 
pointed and imbittered. You see how cir- 
cumstances have wrought weakness. If 
things had only been different, they would 
have been different. Chill penury repressed 
their noble rage, and so they experience ig- 
noble rages. One suffers martyrdom from an 
ignorant husband, whom she has worn her- 
self out in striving to shield from contempt. 
One crucifies her love of art, and bends her 
shoulder to the wheel of wearing drudgery. 
One wastes wit and sprightliness enough to 
inake fame in an appreciative circle upon an 
unappreciative and uncengenial home. Ifa 
woman has an inferior or unsympathizing 
husband, there is nv hope for her till her 
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children grow up, and by that time she is 
past hope; if she has a good husband, or 
none at all, every evil can be borne that 
can not be prevented. But a good many of 
them can be prevented. We do not, perhaps, 
lay too much stresa on moral, resistance, but 
we do not lay half stress enough on material 
prevention. It may be just impossible to 
keep your temper where it would have been 
very possible so to arrange matters that no 
draught should be made on your temper. 
Jesus taught his disciples to pray not that 
they might resist temptation, but that they 
night not be led into it. Wo have a notion 
that resistance makes strong character, and 
we comment learnedly on the modifications 
and limitations of that petition, but I havea 
fancy that Jesus meant just what he said. 
He knew that, as @ general thing, we could 
not stand it; that when we are tempted we 
fall; and instead of reining us up to an im- 
possible standard, he directed us into the 
only safe path, viz., keeping out of the way 
of wickedness. Moreover, prevention is so 
much easier than resistance. <A very slight 
degree of foresight will avert the exigency 
which you have to bring all the force of your 
nature to surmount, and perhaps not half 
succeed. You are exerting your utmost ef- 
forts to be calm when you have lost your 
boat-buttoner, and every body is waiting. 
You have no surplus to draw upon when 
somebody says that if you would only put 
your things in place you would not have ali 
this trouble; of course there is an explosion, 
and you have had your labor for your pains 
—all the effort of repression without the re- 
ward of victory. But if you had not will- 
fully sacrificed two hours of sleep last night, 


the loss of the boot-buttoner would have 


been nothing. There would have been no 
call upon your nerves, and you would have 
ridiculed the useless truism. A mother has 
been hard at work on the little frock, and is 
eager to finish it before night-fall, and the 
whole universe appears to have combined to 
hinder. She stands a few interruptions, but 
presently comes the last straw, and then the 
impatient word, and then remorse and pain. 
The real mistake was in her trying to finish 
the dress. A quiet hour next day would 
have been ten times as easy as the unquiet 
and hurried one of the evening before, and 
would not have seemed half as long. But 
she has no other frock for next day. Then 
put one of them out to a seamstress. But 
she can not afford it. But she can afford it 
nine times out of ten when she thinks she 
can not. She can not afford to lose self-con- 
trol to save money and gain remorse. The 
overwhelming probability is that if she can 
afford to have the frock at all, she can far 


‘ better afford to hire it made than to sew her 


own leisure and patience into it. 

It is, moreover, more economical to take 
the moral power, sometimes immense, which 
you bring to the resistance of temptation, 
and use it for the furtherance of positive 
good. At the end of all your resistance you 
are only where you were when you started. 
You may be a little stronger yourself, but 
you have benefited nobody else. Cau not 
you strengthen yourself just as much by 
adding to another person’s happiness as by 
keeping yourself from being a shrew? And 
is it not a nobler and better thing to set out 
from a plateau of good humor and serenity 
on your upward journey, taking other peo- 
ple along with you, than it is to suffer your- 
self to be dragged down into the ravines of 
irritation and petulance, and have to devote 
all your energies to clambering painfully 
back again alone? One of the worst feat- 
ures of adversity is that it has a tendency 
to concentrate one’s thoughts on one’s self. 
Ono of the best features of prosperity is that 
it permits a person to forget himself and 
help others. If it takes all your strength 
to stem the tide of trouble, what have you 
to spare to help a brother afloat? But if 
you are gliding smoothly down the tide, with 
sails full spread and favoring breezes, you 
can have eye and ear and helping hand for 
all endangered or overladen craft. It is, 
therefore, a duty to be happy. Women 
ought to feel it a part—I might almost say 
the most important part—of their work so 
to systematize their life that their tasks 
shall not overlap their time, with the danger 
of devouring their temper. When the con- 
scientious, loving, Christian mother has 
spoken an impatient word to the husband 
or child whom she loves as her own life, and 
to whom she gives her life daily, let her not 
drop tears of remorse over her needle; let 
her drop her needle. She may repent if she 
chooses—I have nothing against repentance 
—but she should bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance not by consuming her heart with 
unavailing sorrow, but by thinking whether 
there may not be some ruffling of gowns 
that can be dispensed with for the sake of 


‘preventing this ruffling of nerves; whether 


some dainties may not be well spared from 
her table, that she may gain leisure for re- 
pose and refreshment, for a daily walk, or 
drive, or a six-cent ride in a horse-car, or an 
hour with an e:tertaining book, that so her 


nerves may be healthful and not tense, her 
body and soul fresh and not jaded, all her 
words and ways cheerful and leisurely; so 
that there shall be no impatience or petu- 
lance clamoring for expression and enforcing 
repentance. Moralists teach us to repress 
unamiable speeches; and it is so disagree- 
able to be snubbed and scolded and snarled 
and sneered at that their teachings are not 
unnatural, and I dare say not unwise. Yet 
if we studied diseased minds as earnestly us 
we do diseased bodies, should we not some- 
times find that a “snarl” is like a cough or 
a cutaneous eruption, not itself the discase, 
but a symptom—an effort of nature to cure 
disease; and that the true remedy is not to 
stop it suddenly and thus drive the disease 
in upon the soul, but rather coax it to snarl) 
itself out safely, and apply our remedies to the 
deep seat of life? When the soul is in high 
health and serenity, the unpleasant symp- 
toms will disappear. So when the husband 
frets at the wife, or the wife at the husband, 
instead of fretting back again, or taking it 
to heart as a sign of decaying love, let them 
simply lay it to the account of overexertion, 
and look about for some moral cod-liver oil 
or other tonic—if cod-liver oil happen to be 
a tonic—and administer it deftly with no 
more suspicion of moral degeneracy than 
would be aroused by an influenza. 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f BMoot-Blacks. 


Y DEAR JAMES,—I was walking down 

town the other morning, and turning 
into the City Hall Park, I was accosted by a 
little fellow carrying a box, who said to me, 
in ao shrill, qnick tone, “Shine ye up, Sirf 
shine ye up?” My shoes really did not need 
polishing, but the boy’s face was eager, and 
I knew that he was very much more inter- 
ested in the matter than I, so I assented, and 
seating myself upon a bench, he began to 
shine me up. He worked very earnestly, 
kneeling before me and polishing briskly 
with both hands, so that I could not help 
admiring his industry ; and when he pulled 
the trowsers down over the shoes and said, 
“ There, Sir,” I said to him, gravely, “ Well, 
my boy, as you have shined up my feet, I 
will shine up your face ;” so I gave him some 
money, and, seeing the amount, he looked 
at me for a moment doubtfully, and then 
smiled, as he said, “Thank you, Sir.” I 
walked slowly on, and he slung his box 
again over his shoulder and sought another 
customer. But we had each “shined up” 
the other, and we were each satisfied. 

As I strolled along I passed many other 
boys with boxes, all of them inviting every 
body to be shined up. And gradually I ob- 
served that there were other persons whom 
I knew very well, who had no boxes over 
their shoulders, and who said nothing as 
they walked, but whom I recognized as be- 
longing to the same craft with the little 
fellow who had sent me on my way shining. 
In one word, my dear James, these gentlemen 
whom I saw sedately hurrying along with 
the other passengers were lawyers. And 
by a singular coincidence I observed one 
of them walking not far behind the very 
person whom in his mind the lawyer was 
shining up. To increase the curious resem- 
blance to my own recent transaction with 
the little boot-black, the polishing was to be 
done for money. My young friend was not 
a moralist. Hedid not ask nor care whether 
my shoes were old or new, patched or broken, 
nor whether the socks beneath were whole, 
or darned, or worn, nor, indeed, whether there 
were any socks at all. He did not consider 
whether highly polished shoes would not be 
so out of keeping with the rest of my dress 
as to be suspicious or ridiculous. Nor did 
he trouble himself to wonder whether I was 
a respectable man or a rascal, nor where I 
was going, nor where I came from. Indeed, 
he thought of nothing but his job and the 
money he should get for it. 

I could think of nothing but the boy and 
his utter carelessness of every thing but the 
money as I watched the learned counsel who 
was moving down town, making his brushes 
ready, as it were, to put on the finest polish. 
I waa 80 attracted that I did not hesitate to 
decide that there was nothing more impor- 
tant for me to do that day than to go into 
court and see the polishing process. So aft- 
er loitering away a half hour in an old book- 
store in Nassau Street, I repaired to the court- 
room, and presently the learned brother ap- 
peared, and the judge took his seat upon the 
bench, and the case was oalled. Just be- 
neath the windows of the court-room out- 
side was the bench upon which I had sat 
earlier in the day, and here before me, upon 
a bench within the room, sat the other gentle- 
man who was to be polished. My shoes only 
were submitted to that process, but he was 
to submit his character. And I might say 
that while my shoes did not really require 
to be shined up, the gentleman’s reputation 
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And the zeal was not wanting. When the 
case was called I was struck by the con- 
tinued resemblance to the process to which 
my shoes had been subjected in the morning. 

The learned gentleman polisher seemed to 
me to be really upon his knees before the 
court and the public. His hands flew as 
briskly as those of my boy, and he certainly 
scrubbed the reputation of his client with as 
much vigor as any boy in the city applies to 
shoes. He dextrously breathed upon it only 
to make it more lustrous, and with stroke 
after stroke he produced an effect that was 
almost dazzling. Bnt somehow it was not 
honest polish, My boy smeared my shoes 
with blacking, and shined them up succese- 
fully. They deeeived nobody. They were 
honest shoes honestly polished. It was a 
piece of work well done and well paid for, 
and every body was rightfully satisfied. But 
I observed that the learned gentleman in 
court produced his polish unfairly. He work- 
ed hard, certainly. But he evaded and mis- 
represented and exaggerated and falsified, 
and I was willing to put my shoes, fresh from 
the hands of the boy hoot black in the Park, 
against the reputation fresh from the labor 
of the learned boot-black in the court. My 
shoes would have borne the palm. In both 
instances it waa a job, and a job done for 
Money. But my boy’s polish only revealed 
the real quality of the leather, while the 
lawyer's polish concealed the real quality of 
his client. My shoes were shined up accord- 
ing to their nature, but the client was shined 
up against his nature and his reputation, and 
the universal conviction of his real character. 

Since that morning I can not escape the 
feeling that boot-blacks are of many kinds, 
and that some of those who can not be called 
the best are in receipt of very large incomes 
from the polishing business. I asked the 
little fellow who labored at my shoes how 
much he could make in a week, and he told 
me that he sometimes made as much as ten 
dollars. But I think that many of his learn- 
ed brothers make a great deal more—at least 
I can not otherwise explain their very hand- 
some houses, their sumptuous feaste, and 
their equipages. Then there are the mem- 
bers of the craft who “ polish off” as well as 
“shine up.” I meet many of these in edito- 
rial rooms, where their brushes are pens, 
which prick while they polish. Adder is 
one of this class of the genus boot-black, and 
I went in to see him the other evening to 
carry an advertisement of the meeting for 
the promotion of virtue. He received me 
affably, and asked me to be seated, saying, 
as he looked up from the table at which he 
was writing, that he begged to be excused 
for a moment, as he was just polishing off a 
customer. 

Presently he laughed and said, “ Pray, Mr. 
Bachelor, what do you think of this?’ Then 
he read me a very biting and humorous ar- 
ticle, which covered his customer, as he call- 
ed him, with the utmost ridicule and con- 
tempt. Every kind of innuendo and sarcasm 
and falsehood was flung at him like mud. 
He was held up to scorn and laughter. 
“‘Haven’t I polished him off ?” he said to me, 
as he read the last words of the article, which 
were like a wasp’s sting. I could not deny 
it. He also was a diligent and effective boot- 
black, and the polishing was undeniable. 
“That’s what the public likes,” said he, ex- 
ulfingly ; “that’s what sells newspapers.” 
But when I asked him if he meant that the 
article was not true, if the charges and as- 
sertions were false, Adder smiled, evidently 
with a little contempt for a well-meaning 
but weak old man, and answered: “Truth! 
what have I to do with truth? My business 
is to make a handsome livelihood by my pa- 
per, and woe to him who bars my path!” I 
repeat that there are many kinds of boot- 
blacks. 

Another class is perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary of all. They polish boots with their 
lips! The gentleman whom you know very 
well, and who is 80 very rich, is perpetually 
“shined up” by this class. You may see 
them around him, deferring to every thing 
he says, eating their own words, denying 
their own faith, laughing at poor jokes, and 
praising the thinnest wit. He can not 
speak but they listen as if the oracle were 
beginning. Their very attitude is one of 
prostration ; and whise my little boot-black 
was content to kneel before me in an effort 
to polish my shoes honestly with his brushes, 
this class, like the Danubian Christians at 
Jerusalem, knock their foreheads in abject 
prostration before Midas, and humbly polish 
his boots with their lips. Or you may see 
them in the presence-chambers of the great, 
engaged in prolonged flattery. Indeed, the 
very atmosphere seems to foster and develop 
this class. If there is any latent tendency 
in a man to polish boots witb his lips, it is 
very sure to be revealed by the air of tho 
presence-chamber. And whatever may be 
the Pope’s opinion of a practice which, in his 
case, is an ecclesiastical ceremony, I do not 
believe that Midas honestly respects those 








was 80 soiled as to demand the utmost zeal ; who “shine up” his boots with their lips. 


in polishing to produce any effect whatever. 


And so of that other kind who, like Adder, 
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are chiefly devoted to polishing, rather than 
shining up. They are not alone to be 
found in Adder’s craft; you may see them 
in what are called deliberative bodies. I 
have heard them “polish off’ those with 
whom they differed. It was very skillfully 
done—often with the Saladin stroke of the 
cimeter ; a blow so delicate that no cut was 
felt until the life-blood began to ooze out. 
I have heard the most spotless character, the 
moet illustrious service, the greatest ability, 
assailed with exquisite derision, and the foul- 
est motives imputed to the fairest minds. 
Monstrous perversions, mean insinuations, 
plausible slanders, bitterness, an unjust spir- 
it, and a contemptuous manner—these are 
the blacking with which this “ polishing off” 
is accomplished. Often when the audience 
has roared with laughter, and when the 
poisoned shaft was shot so neatly that every 
eye has turned to see it strike, and to mark 
if the victim quivered, I have thought of 
him who, dying, left no word written that 
his hand would wish to blot, and I have felt 
that surely no applause could satisfy a noble 
soul so entirely. 


Of all those who shine us up, my dear 


James, I think that the little fellows who 
carry the box apon their shoulders are the 
most harmless and agreeable. The shining 
or the polishing is always a job, and the con- 
sideration is money, or profit of some other 
kind. But the ten cents that we give the 
boy in the Park for “shining up” is without 
stain or drawback, for it is the fair wages 
of honest work; while the applause or the 
influence or the advantage of any kind that 
is gained by those who, with tongue or pen 
or manner, “ polish off” is like pirates’ gold— 
there is a tinge of blood in it. 
Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE NEW REDINGOTE. 


A NEW redingote among late French impor- 
tations is a military-looking cloak, or polo- 
naise, to be worn as @ warm over-garment when 
traveling, or else as the upper part of an entire 
suit. It is made of ribbed cloth of the new 
printemps or spring gray, with blue shading and 
‘trimming of dark blue. The back of the polo- 
‘naise is similar to that of the Marguerite, but a 
‘belt and straps are used instead of bows. The 
‘front hangs loose from the throat down; a fa- 
‘cing of blue cloth lines the entire fronts, and the 
‘lowest corner of the front is turned back and 
‘buttoned to the belt at the sides, making a large 
ithree-cornered revers of blue. The neck is 
_ ‘finished by three round collars, simply hemmed, 
‘and alternately of gray and blue cloth. These 
‘are not capes, bat collars, as the largest one 
‘reaches only to the top of the shoulders. The 
‘sleeves are easy, coat-shaped, with blue revers 
-as cuffs. There are pockets with flaps, and large 
-serviceable buttons of gutta-percha. This gar- 
-ment is imported with skirts of the cloth, or else 
‘of silk. A few entire suits of the material have 
‘appeared on the street ; they have an air of com- 
ifort and warmth, but must be very heavy. Some 
‘polonaises have the back of the skirt covered 
‘from the belt down by three wide flounces that 
give the effect of three skirts. ‘These polonaises 
-are also being made in the India camel’s-hair 
-cloth, the roughly twilled goods introduced last 
fall. A light brown camel's-hair polonaise over 
-a darker brown silk skirt makes a rich and ap- 
;propriate costume for traveling. 


DOLLY VARDEN FOULARDS. 


Fine soft foulards of a pure flexible silk that 
“will not rumple or crease as ordinary foulards 
‘do are among the latest importations. The 
‘fabric is closely woven, has a good body, and is 
-in many ways an improvement on those sleazy 
‘materials that brought the name of foulards into 
‘disfavor. They are designed for Dolly Varden 
‘polonaises, and are in cashmere and chintz pat- 
‘terns of gay arabesques, and small palm leaves 
‘on Mazarin blue, cuir, and apple green grounds. 
‘They are over a vard wide, and cost $3 yard. 
A. polonaise would require from four to five 
yards, and should be trimmed with ruffles of the 
same, black velvet bows, and narrow pleatings 
of white muslin. There will be an effort to make 
cretonnes and all gay-figured goods popular for 
gpring costumes, as Dolly Varden calicoes, cre- 
tonnes, and chintz goods are being prepared in 
great quantities. The real twilled cretonne, or 
cotton satin, as aphaisterers call it, is sold for 
$l a vard. Gray striped French calicoes are 
80 or 40 cents a yard; the real Dolly Varden 
- patterns, a dark ground with vines of flowers in 
atnral colors, will be more expensive. 


BONNESS. 


Parisian bonnets arrived since the holidays 
show high soft crowns and small fronts, and are, 
in fact, distinguishable from round hats only by 
their fuille ribbon strings. Those of black velvet 
are entirely without color; a fuille bow rests on 
the puffed crown, and ostrich tips ornament the 
left side. Evening bonnets are of the palest 
shades of royale; and a pretty fashion is to form 
them of three puffs going around the frame, as 
if on a round hat, the centre filled in with os- 
trich tips and loops of faille that droop over the 
back hair. 

The winter has been so open that many ladies 
are weary of heavy velvet bonnets, and milliners 
are supplying them with rich faille bonnets 
trimmed with feather tips and a spray of roses. 
Sometimes velvet folds and piping-cords are ju- 
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diciously intermixed. These hats are chosen in 
colors to match suits that will be worn during 


‘the coming intermediate season. 


Bonnets that foretell something of spring styles 
are being prepared for Southern customers. They 
are of Belgian straw, soft and white, and are orna- 
mented with faille, black lace, and Bowers. One, 
sent to a married lady, has light plum-colored 
faille ribbon over two inches wide folded around 
the crown and falling in long loops behind. Fiue 
black dotted net with a thread edge is laid like 
a scarf over this ribbon, while a cluster of satin 
petal flowers is placed directly on top in front, 
and their dark glossy foliage falls over the crown. 


BREAKFAST CAPS. 


Breakfast caps are worn by all married ladies, 
and are becoming even to the youngest matron. 
At some of the best French houses the fine old 
thread lace called Malines is used for these caps, 
associated with a small bit of linen cambric and 
rich faille ribbon of the palest tints. Ladies with 
small, delicate features wear the coronet cap 
with full ruche in front, while large-featured, 
broad faces look best in a flat Fanchon with 
Marie Stuart point above the furehead. These 
coiffures are for ornament only, and display 
rather than conceal handsomely arranged hair. 
The widow's cap has a large crown that cov- 
ers the entire chignon. Fine white crape, tar- 
latan, or crape lisse is the material for widows’ 
caps. ‘ 

SPRING SILKS. 


Among outfits in preparation for early spring, 
a simple and tasteful house dress will serve as a 
model for many. It is a rich silk, with hair 
stripes of black on white. The demi-trained 
skirt has three short front breadths that are 
trimmed with a deep straight flounce, on which 
are narrow bias rufties of pale blue silk, and of 
the striped silk, faced with blue. This fiounce 
is headed by a blue puff and a striped puff. A 
revers of silk laid over in folds covers the entire 
second side breadth; blue ruffles and two large 
bows are on the revers. The straight back 
breadths have a narrower flounce than that in 
front, similarly trimmed. The skirt has the ef- 
fect of a court train, consequently there is no 
over-skirt: it measures five and a half yards at 
its greatest width. The basque is pointed in 
front, while behind is a narrow, sharp, bird’s-tail 
postilion, laid in pleats like a fan, and simply 
faced with blue silk; a bow without ends is 
placed at the taper of the waist behind. The 
front is buttoned to the throat, and there is a 
low Marie Antoinette drapery on the bosom, 
with a standing frill of white lace over black, ar- 
ranged so that the neck of the dress may be 
turned in and worn heart-shape in front. Long 
sleeves, with ruffles falling on the wrist. 

There are points about this dress that will 
revail in spring dresses, and should be noted 
y correspondents who ask about making black 

silks and other dresses for the house. Its fash- 
ion of a simulated court train that dispenses 
with an over-skirt is already popular, and is a 
simple, graceful style; the Marie Antoinette 
drapery is becoming to most figures, and a bow 
at the back of basques is a relief to long waists. 
Tall and slender ladies have a short, broad apron 
draped across the three front breadths of such 
dresses. 


SHELL AND OTHER JEWELRY. 


Tortoise-shell sets of jewelry are very fashion- 
able for all except full dress occasions. ‘The 
finest shell is selected for ear-rings and brooch, 
and is carved in cameo heads almost as finely 
done as the cutting on stone. ‘The ear-rings of 
hoops swinging within hoops are still much 
worn. Dark and light shells are found in the 
same set. At the best honses shell sets range in 
price from $15 up to $200. Those at high 

rices are finely cut, and include a necklace of 
arge links with a pendent locket marked with 
the wearer’s monogram. Handsome pendants 
of shell cost $30. <A plain cable-chain necklace 
is from $15 to $25. Shell bracelets are shown 
from one to three inches wide; the latter are 
shaped like a cuff or gauntlet, and. are orna- 
mented with a carved head or a monogram. 
Sleeve-buttons are as low as $2 a pair, but very 
handsome ones cost from $20 to $30. Plain 
Maltese crosses of shell cost $8 and upward. 
Shell fans with antique mountings of imitation 
jewels on the sides are $30. 

' Among late importations are novelties in coral 
jewelry. Twotints of the pink coral are shown 
in a cluster of shaded roses and buds, to be worn 
as a brooch; the ear-rings are a single rose with 
a slender spray of buds. Other long slender ear- 
rings are made of small blocks of coral loosely 

ut together, so that they move easily instead of 

anging in a stiff line. ‘Turquoises are also 
arranged in square bits, instead of the pin-heads 
in which they usually appear. A very beautiful 
set is a pink-tinged sardonyx cut in cameo, and 
set in a border of pale blue turquoises. A pair 
of ear-rings that have been much admired are 
fern leaves with a row of emeralds down the 
centre, and tiny gold leaves studded with dia- 
monds. Very clear large crystals are being in- 
troduced as marquise medallions for rings, and 
in pear-shaped pendants for ear-rings. 


VARIETIES. 


Black silk aprons, unmade, but wrought around 
the edge and on the pockets with white or col- 
ored silk embroidery, are exhibited in the shops: 
#5 is the average price. Lower-priced aprons 
are of black alpaca, braided with white soutache, 
or stitched by machine in colored silks. 

A new fancy for warm days is black lace 
scarfs, made as those now worn about the neck, 
but lined throughout with white net, and finished 
with blonde lace under black thread edging. 

Parisian ladies wear thrown over the shoulders 
ig the house crape fichus, made of a square of 


China crape, edged with fringe. They are pretty 
in pale pink or blue with black silk dresses. The 
square is simpty doubled over in a point, and tied 
negligently in front. Similar neckerchiefs of silk 
are worn in the street on bright, sanny days when 
furs are too warm. 

Parting the hair at one side is the last ar- 
rangement adopted by what French correspond- 
ents call the grandes ¢légantes, but this fashion 
is by no means prevalent. The hair on the right 
is waved, to have the effect of a curl laid length- 
wise on the head, and two or three light ringlets 
fall on the forehead. At the top of the head are 
more curls, and the chignon is entirely curls. A 
colored bow is worn at the side of the head. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Digpgen; Pace; and Ferrero; and 
Mesers. A. T. Strwart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLB, & Co.; Lorp & TarLor; and WIL- 
s0N & Graie. 
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PERSONAL. 


In Sur_es’s work on ‘‘Character,’’ gust pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is the following ‘per- 
sonal” on the late Lord Palmerston, showin 
the value of work. A gentleman one day aske 
his lordship when he considered a man to be in 
the prime of life. His immediate reply was 
‘‘Seventy-nine! but,’’ he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘as I have just entered my eighticth 
year, perhaps I am ayecite little per it."” Ma- 
CAULAY wrote his “‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’”’ in 
the War-office, while Secretary of War. JoHN 
Stuart MILL’s principal works were written 
when in office in the East India House. Guap- 
STONE, BULWER, DisraBxt, and Lord Jonn Rus- 
SELL were always at sume literary work while 
in office. 

— Before Patti left Moscow for St. Petersbur 
she sang in behalf of beans students, and raise 
nearly nine thousand dollars by the warble. 

. 8. Jnwett, Esq., one of the merchant 
a of Buffalo, and as good and generous as 
e is modest and unassuming, has given ten 
thousand dollars to the B o Academy of 
Fine Arts. 
—The Prince ALamara, son of the late Em- 
eror THEODORE of Abyssinia, has returned to 
agane after having traveled in India and 
China. He has forgotten his native lan age— 
the Abyssinian—and dresses and deports himpelf 
like a young English gentleman. 

—The late ALEXANDER Lorman, of Baltimore, 
left an estate of a million and a quarter, out of 
which he bequeathed nearly $200,000 to charita- 
ble institutions in that city; among them $50,000 
to the Blind Asylom, and $10,000 each to the 
principal benevolent societies; and then he re- 
membered his old confidential clerk by giving 
him $12,000 and all his furniture, paintings, 
plate, wine, etc. 

Madame Fva has been appointed by the Ital- 
ian government to the professorship of belles- 
lettres in the university at Rome, and chief in- 
spector of schools for females, including convent 
schools. 

—As an argument in favor of civil service re- 
form, to which Mr. ple arte hb so much at- 
tention, it is mentioned when Mr. Crisco 
was appointed Sub-Treasurer here he reo - 
ized the office on a strict business basis. Poli. 
tics were as strictly excluded as in the great 
mercantile houses, and fitness only required. 
At first Mr. Cisco encountered difficulty in find- 
ing just the right men. Indeed, he was obliged 
to recruit from the offices of bankers and mer- 
chante, inetead of from among the politicians 
and office-seekers. 

—Lord Derby recently mentioned an anec- 
dote which seems to show, prima facie, that 
education in some respects is “‘ valueless.’? At 
a gathering in Australia not long since four 
people met, three of whom were shepherds on 
asheep-farm. One of these had taken a degree 
at Oxford, another at Cambridge, the third at a 
German university. The fourth was their em- 
ployer, a squatter, rich in flocks and herds, but 
scarcely able to read and write, much less to 
keep his own accounts. 

—M. RENan, who has been restored to his 
chair at the College of France, has commenced 
his lectures. The correspondent of the Daily 
News writes as follows on the subject: “ For 
some little time there had been rumors in Paris 
that a clerical demonstration would be made 

st him similar to that which in 1862 led to 

e suspension of his lectures, and afterward to 
his dismissal. No demonstration, however, oc- 
curred. M. RENAN met with a hearty welcome 
and was greatly applauded when he advocate 
educational freedom and independence.” 

—At the sale of the library of the late Mr. 
BENTLEY, the publisher, Lord Lytton’s original 
manuseript of '‘ Harold,” bound in three grand 
volumes of Russia leather, brought $125 only. 
One of the manuscripts of FENIMORE COOPER 8 
novels brought $6 50. 

—Dr. StaInger, whom the English papers call 
“‘a genial little oman has been appointed 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, at a 
salary of $1500, which is there regarded as a 
high figure. We have sevoral organists in New 
York who would pooh-pooh at $1500. Dr. 8. 
has fair position as an organist, but as a truly 
“long-range” player we have several who can 
outfinger him. 

—TENNY8ON’s poem, in the December number 
of the Contemporary Review, is said to have run 
the sale of that number up to 10,000 copies, 
which, on the other side, is considered some- 
thing worth talking about. The same em, 
published in Harper's Weekly, had a circulation 
nearly fifteen times as large, yet the circumstance 
was not deemed worth mentioning. 

—Dr. H. M. Dexrsr, editor of the Boston Con- 
oe is now in England collecting ma- 
terials for an exhaustive history of the foundin 
of the New England colonies, with special ref- 
erence to the religious idea out of which the 
formation of the cof®nies grew. 

—Mrs. THoRNTON, wife of Sir Epwagp, the 
British minister, w eclared to be ‘awfully 
plain’’ by the grand umes of Washington, be- 
cause she went to analxccutive reception in a 
dress that was neithes-Wlk, satiu, nor velvet. 
Bat it was probably @, aething very sensible 
and nice. bn 

—Miss CLara Swarm ' ajoys the honor of be- 
ing the first woman fron. America to enter the 
mission field as an autt orized phyecat: She 
is a graduate of the Vepman’s edical College 
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of Philadelphia, and went to India three years 
ago, and is en at the Girl’s Orphanage, 
in Baredly, a city of Northern India containing 
112,000 inhabitants. In Indie women only can 
minister at the bedside of women, and the na- 
tive physician is almost as ignorant as the mass- 
es around her, Mise 8warwn is gradually working 
hor way to the sore and confidence of the 
higher plase of Indian ladies. 

—Jenny Linp adheres to her old habits. Re- 
cently, in Florence, she appeared robed in high- 
necke grey silk, trimmed with purple, an Jn- 
dia muslin cape and fall of lace over the back 
hair, which {s still worn in the same style as 
when ehe charmed her audiences some twenty 
years ago. 
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—A curious bit of history, showing what a 
harrow escape the ex-Emprese Evocfnre had 
from becoming the wife of an American gentle- 


man, has just come to light. The fact is thus 
recited by a relative of one of the parties: “In 
1851 the uncle of the writer resided as American 
minister at Paris, with a large family around 
him. At this time appeared in society there 
Evoeknis Marie pk Guzman, Countess de Mon- 
tijo, a lovely person and an aristocratic name 
securing her brilliant conquests in that society, 
and constituting her one of the famous ladics 4 
Paris. It was thought, and indeed iecly remark- 
ed, that her mother was more ambitious than 
herself; that the mother designed her for some 
great alliance, while Evuc&énre herself appeared 
a model of simple card a girl who would 
choose to consult her h in any matrimonial 
affair. Her sister had just married the Duke of 
Alba and Berwick, a lineal descendant of JAMES 
II. of England; and the worthy Donna MaRIA 
no doubt designed at least an equal matrimonial 
destiny for the more beautiful of her daughters. 
But the heart is not always to be controlled, 
even in the most aristocratic life, or to yield to 
its exactlons or convenience. Evatnre lost 
hers to a fine-looking blonde Virginian—young 
WILLIAM Rives, son of the American minister. 
They were engaged to be married; but Aunt 
JuDY Rives, a Virginia matron very decided 
and angular in her scruples, interfered and broke 
off the match. The countess was too ‘fast’ for 
her old Virginia views of social sobriety. The 
womap for whom the future had reserved so 
much escaped the comparatively humble match 
that her heart had decided upon—the destiny of 
a quiet Virginia houscwife—to ascend to the 
throne of France. Alas, what other contrasts 
eed yet remain for her! If an event had been 
ordered different, if a prospective mother-in- 
law had proved complacent, the Empress, the 
woman who has adorned the throne of France 
and displayed to the world the charms of anoth- 
er CLEOPATRA, might at this time be a quiet 
country matron living in a farm-house near Cob- 
Vine ee county of Albemarle, and State of 
nia. 

—Of Mrs. Mouttox, who now may be said 
to have established herself among the first of 
American vocalists, the following incident, trans- 
Jated from a Parisian journal, is told: ‘‘On the 
SOth of May, 1868, in the afternoon, the well- 
known Mrs. MouLTon, who has so long been 
a reigning belle in select circles, was sing 
through an unfrequented street in the ne ghbor- 
hood of the Boulevard de l’Impératrice in her 
carriage, when some kind of disorder in the 

lace attracted her attention. Two artisans, 

linded with drink and hatred, were fighting 
under the walls of an adjoining building. One 
of them was armed with a sharp instrument, 
and the other was gpirven't wounded and bloody. 
Just as the lady’s attention was called to the 
encounter, the wounded man fell to the pave- 
ment, and the other, with the fury of a demon, 
apreng upon him with his weapon. Quicker 

an thought the carriage door flew open, and 
the form of a woman lit upon the combatants 
as if it had fallen from the clouds. Snatching 
the bloody instrument from the assailant’s hand, 
and astounding the crowd of villainous on-look- 
ers, she turned as the victim ned his feet, 
and before astonishment had fairl given way 
to admiration, the beautiful American had oc- 
cupied her corres and was being driven rapid- 
ly away, shuddering, with her face in her hands, 
at her own intrepldity.” 

—The Russian czar and his eldest son are not 
on the best of terms. The former prefers to 
speak in the German language, the language 
of his mother and wife; while the son, who is 
the leader of the National or Old Russian party, 
converses Only in Russian, and allows no one to 
address him in a foreign language unless it be a 
dorelgner, He discards all those foreign customs 
which have heretofore been prevalent at court: 
hence the breach between father and son. It is 
said that the empcror strongly desires that his 
protner CoNnsTANTINE shall be emperor after 

m. 

—How WILLiam LLOYD GARRISON came to 
find out, forty years ago, Joun G. WHITTIER, 
and how WHITTIER’s poetical career was devel- 
oped, is thus narrated by a gentleman who 
knows the facts. Mr.GaRRISON was then edit- 
ing a weekly poper in his native town of New- 
peo an e other was at work on his 
father’s farm in East Haverhill, and was un- 
known beyond the limita of that obscure vil- 
lage. One morning Mr. Garrison picked up 
from the floor of his office entry a poetical effu- 
sion, written on coarse r, aud with blue ink. 
see at first sight, that it was a common 
d rel, he was abont to consign it to his 
waste*basket, but on reading it, he found it to 
be poetry of more than ordinary merit. It was 
published in the Free and was followed by 
other pieces of still ter merit. Anxious to 
know the author of these anonymous contribu- 
tions, Mr. GARRISON made inquiries of the post- 
rider, who informed him that every week he left 
a parcel of ak with a boy at a farm-house in 
East Haverhill. Mr. Garrison at once rode to 
this secluded locality, which has since become 
so well known to the readers of ‘‘ Snow Bound,”’ 
where he found the you poet, a bashful boy 
at work with his father, who, though a man of 
excellent sense, and possessed of a degree of in- 
telligence which made him a sort of oracle 
among his neighbors, was decidedly utilitarian 
in his views, and was any thing but pleased with 
the literary tastes of his son. Mr. GARRISON 
earnestly entreated him to place no restraints 
upon the poetical tendencies of the gifted boy 
who stood before him, little dreaming that he 
was destined to be an efficient co-laborer in the 
reform to which he was about consecrating the 
best years of his life, and that the poet would 
live to celebrate in immortal verse the downfa 
of American slavery. 
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Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Under-Vest. 

Tuis vest is knit plain with fine (twofold) white zephyr 
worsted and wooden needles in rounds going backward and 
forward, and is trimmed on the neck and edge of the sleeves 
with a round of crochet points. Make a foundation of 370 stitch- 
es (length of jacket measured on the side, the front and back in 
connection on the shoulder), and on this foundation knit ten 
rounds; in the 11th round cast off the middle 28 st. (stitch) in 
order to begin the slope for the neck. With the st. on both 
sides work the front and. back separately, knitting 70 rounds 
for the front in connection with the llth round. At the begin- 
ning of the second and fourth of these 70 rounds (upper edge of 
vest) narrow 4 st. each; at the be- 
ginning of.the 6th, 8th, and 10th 
rounds narrow 2 st. each; at the 
end of the 61st, 63d, 65th, 67th, 
and 69th rounds, however, again 
cast on the requisite Piiak 
number of st. to corre- BES 
spond with the narrow- 
ing. Having worked 
70 rounds in a similar 
manner for the back 
with the st. left unno- 
ticed on the other side, 
knit with all the st., 
including those of the 
front, 11 rounds more, 
but in the first of these 
rounds, between the st. of the back 
and front, cast on 28 new st. for the 
shoulder. In the 11th round cast 
off the first and last 123 st. of the 
knitted part, and with the middle 
124 st. knit the sleeve in 130 rounds. 
At the end of the 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 
9th, 10th, 12th, 18th, 15th, ‘16th, 
18th, 19th, and so on to the 49th 
round, knit off the last 2st. together in 
each relative round. - From the 50th 
round to the end of the sleeve nar- 
row in a similar manner at intervals 
of two rounds each: Cast off after 
working the 130th round. Knit the , 
second sleeve on the lower veins of 
the middle 124 foundation st. to cor- ; 
respond with the first sleeve, then sew up the lengthwise sides of the sleeves 
and the side edges of the 
vest. On the neck and the 
bottom of the sleeves crochet 
with a threefold thread of 
the same worsted one picot 
round as follows: * | single 
crochet on 1 edge st., 4 chain 
st., 1 single crochet on the 
first of these 4 chain st. ; 
with this picot pass over an 


Swiss Musitin ann CREPE DE 
CuineE Ficuv. 


For pattern and ae see Sup- 
plement, No. XXV., Fig. 61. 

























Jacke 


patent knitting ; 
collar and 
sleeves are 
made of red 
silk and 
muslin lin- 
ing. Begin 
the jacket, which 
is worked all 
in one piece, 
on the under 
edge. with 
a foundation 
of 464» st.- g 
! ; (stitch), and Bg 
on this knit with fine steel knitting-needles in the ordinary patent, 
going backward and forward, as follows: Ist round.—Sl. (slip) the 
first st., then alternately t. t. 0. (throw the thread over), sl. 1 st. (slip 
the st. as in working purl), 1 st. k. (knit plain). . 2d round.—Sl. the 
first st., then t. t. o. and sl. the st. knit off in the preceding round ; 
the slipped st. in the preceding round, together with the t. t. 0. be- 
longing thereto, is knit off plain as a st. Thelast st.is k. Like the 
2d round work 350 rounds more, but in the 153d round, in order to 
_ form the pocket slits, cast off 58 st. each after the first and before 
the last 54 st. of this round (st. and t. t. 0. count as 1 st., of course) ; 
in the 154th’ round again:cast on the requisite number of st. at the 
relative points. ‘In the 350th round, in order to form the armholes, 
divide the st. for 
- the back and fronts, 
taking up the first 
and last 126 st. of 
the knitted part for 
. the fronts, and the 
middle 204 st. for 
the back, each on 
separate needles; ~~. 
cast off the remain- 
ing 4 st. each (two 
ribs) between the 
st. of the fronts and 
the back... With 
the st. of the right 
front’ knit 214 
rounds. * ‘In the 
first round knit off 
the 2 st. before the 
last as 1 st. on that 
side which comes 
on» the . armhole ; 
in the second round 
sl. the second .and 
* third ‘st. together 
as 1 st., throwing 
the thread over 
previously; in the 
third round, how- 
ever, knit them off, 
together with the 
t.t.0.,as 1st. In 
order to form the 


Waite BARATHEA TALMA, 


For pattern and Gesctiption see Supplement, 
"No. XVIL, Figa. 38-40, 





PETTICOAT WITH’ WAIST FOR CHILD 
FROM 1 To 3 YEARS ‘OLD. 


Yor design and description see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 33, 
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Tue front and back 
of this jacket are work- 
ed with fine (threefold) 
red zephyr worsted in 
the 


| HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Lace BertuA witH Gros GRAIN ROLLS, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXIV., 


gs. 59 and 60. 





Lavy's Kxitrep AnD CROCHET 
UNDER-VEST. 


interval of the requisite size 
and repeat from *. Runa 
piece of silk ribbon through 
the picot round on the neck. 


Gentlemens Kuttied 
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Wuite CasHMere TALMA. 
For pattern and Seoeere 
*9 


No. XVII 
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GENTLEMAN'S KNITTED JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. ITI., Figs. 10 and 11. 


























slope for the neck 


(one rib), sl. the 


ing st. are slipped 


the 184th round. 


Swiss Musurn Ficuvu wirn SILK 
GavuzE TRIMMING. 

For pattern and aa de 

"9 


No. XXV 


[Fesruary 17, 1879. 








narrow on the front edge of the front. To do 


this, as the number of stitches is always diminished by 2 st. each 


fifth st., together with the thread thrown over 


in the 184th round (in doing this insert the needle as in knitting 
plain), k. the following st., then draw over the sl. st. together 
with the thread thrown over. 


In the 185th, this and the preced- 
together as | st., throwing the thread over pre- 


viously, but in the 186th they are again knit off together as in 


This narrowing is continued to the shoulder, 


first in the 188th-190th, 192d-194th, 196th-198th, 200th-202a, 
204th-206th, 208th-21 0th, 212th-214th rounds. 
the left front and the back each 214 rounds high also, with the 


After knitting 


st. hitherto left unnoticed 
(knit the left front to cor- 
respond with the right, but 
in the opposite direction), 
knit 106 rounds more with 
all the st. ; in 
the first of 
these 106 
rounds widen 
2 st. each be- 
tween the 
stitches of the 
back and the 
fronts, in or- 
der to form a 
new rib. In 
the 22d of 
these 106 rounds narrow 
for the sloping shoulders 
each above the armholes 
on the front as well as on 
the back. These two nar- 
rowings must be separated 
by 3 st. of the patent knit- 
ting; the latter are con- 
tinued in a straight line 
to the neck. This nar- 
rowing is done, as on the 
front edge of the fronts, 
always in three successive 
rounds, and always at 
intervals of. one round. 
After finishing the 106th 
round, cast off the re- 
maining stitches of the 


jon see Supplement, 
Fig. 62. 


back and fronts. Face the upper and front edges of the knitted part with a 
strip 8 st. wide, which is ; 
knit crosswise, all plain, in 
rounds going backward and 
forward. Furnish that part 
of the strip which is intend- 
ed for the left front edge 
with button-holes af regu- 


lar intervals, as shown by 

the illustration. 

the front edge of the jacket 
with a piece of red silk 
five inches wide inter- 
lined with muslin; work 
the button-holes, which 
are Cut in the lining also, 
witb red silk, and sew on 
the requisite but- 
Bind the 
front and 
edges of the fronts 
and the lower edge 
of the pocket slit 
with black silk 
braid. Join 
upper 
edge of the 


tons. 


the 


pocket 


with a silk , 
pocket of the requi- 
site size, which 
is sewed to the 
under . side of 
the jacket. Cut 
the revers col- 
lar and sleeves 
from Figs. 10 
and 11, Supple- 
ment, and furnish them with a binding, buttons, and button-holes, as 
shown by the illustration. - - 


Then face 


under 


slit 
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Wurrr' Créve pe Carne TALMA WITH 
os EMBROIDERY. 


For design and description see Supplement 
No. XIX. Fig. 42. 


1 ‘ 


Velvet Cuff, 


See illustration on page 125. 


Tus cuff is made of black velvet, and is furnished with an inter- 


lining of stiff lace and white lustring. - The trimming consists of black 
velvet puffs, black lace an inch and a quarter wide, and a passemen- 


terie border ornamented with beads. 


Buttons and elastic cord loops 


serve for closing. Cut the cuff from Fig. 36, No. XVI., of the pres- 
ent Supplement. } 





HAIR-POWDER AND WIGS. 


N° doubt hair-p 
excesses, both 


as regards unclean- 
ness ‘and extrava- 
gance of arrange- 
ment. The _ hair, 
from being simply 
and_ tastefully ar- 
ranged, rose into 
mountains of wool, 
pomades, and 
meal; and there 
is no question that 


-through the ex- 


treme and increas- 


- ing difficulty - of - 


erecting them, as 


well as the expense 


of hair- dressing, 
ladies frequently 
combed and brush- 
ed their hair, but 
once in eight. or 
even twelve weeks, 
sleeping in calash- 
es, or caps large 
enough to contain 
the greasy piles, 
and onthe eve of 
balls scarcely at 
all; for in the sea- 


owder and wigs were carried ultimately to great 





Rep FLANNEL UNDER-DRAWERS, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. II., Figs. 8 and 9. 


Frsrvary 17, 1872.] 
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son the manifold engagements of the hair-dresser made it necessary to employ 
him days before the event, if notice had not been sent him sufficiently early 
for him to appoint a later date. The horrible results of these habits may be 


better imagined: than described. 


For all that, let it be remembered, there is nothing in the world so be- 
coming as gray hair-powder, both to old and young. It softens the whole 
face, gives a strange brilliancy to the eyes and complexion, and makes the eye- 
brows and eyelashes appear much darker than they really are. 
erations probably account for the length of time during which it continued in 


fashion. 

There is another fashion which has gen- 
erally gone hand in hand with hair-powder, 
and which came in vogue during the reign 
of Charles I., and continued up to the be- 
ginning of the last century. The patch, 
as it first came in, was one of the most 
harmless and effective aids to beauty ever 
invented. It was but a tiny mole-like spot 
of black velvet or silk, which was used to 
draw attention to some particular feature, 
as Well as to enhance, by contrast, the fair- 
ness of the cheek. Thus, if a girl was con- 


Gros GRAIN APRON WITH PLEATED RUFFLE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 15-17. 


scious of a pretty dimple in her chin, or of long 
eyebrows—if her forehead formed the best part 
of her face, or‘her mouth—she cunningly placed 
the little pitch near it, and consequently every 
time you looked at her your eye was insensibly drawn by 
the patch to the best feature, so that you partly forgot any 
less handsome detail. To an accustomed eye, the patch 
gives a singular finish to the toilette; it is like the seal on 
a letter or -the frame to a picture. You see the gray-pow- 
dered curls, and the bright eyes, and the. low, luxurious 
bodice, and the ribbon necklet around the throat—and, if 
the patch be absent, it is instantly missed, and\the whole 
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Rep Crire pe CHINE 
CRAVAT. 


For description aee 
Supplement. 


These consid- 






| Srug amp VELVET | 


Curr. 


_ For pattern andde-, . 


acription see 8 
ment, No. XVL, 
Figs. 86 and 87. 


Fig. 1.—Criotu Patetor with For Termoune.—Back. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplemeat, No. XX., Figs. 43-47. 


HARPER'S BAZ. 
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rnent, No, IV., 


Lapy’s Cuamots UNDER- 


Waist. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXIII, 


toilette seems incom- 
lete. ‘hig crafty 
Fistle piece of vani 
was afterward . vul- 
garized, of course, 
and the tiny roimd 
spot was transform- 
ed into a star or-a 
crescent that in- 
creased in-size and 
multiplied in num- 
ber — blind | vanity 
forgot that in trying 
to draw attention to 
all her features at 
once she drew atten- 
tion to none ;. and, 
later on, it ran into 
such absurd ex- 
tremes that. ships, 
chariots and horses, 
and other devices in 
black paper began 
to disfigure the fe- 
male visage, and at 
last the whole face 
was bespattered with 
vulgar shapes, hay- 
ing no meaning, ex- 
cept sometimes a po- 
litical one, and being 
of no value to beauty 
whatever, and then 
the degraded fashion 
died a natural death. 
There is a picture 
by Coypel in the 
Louvre, at Paris, of 
a lady whose face 
is positively blurred, 


effaced, by ‘large 
patches of various 
patterns, <five in 


number, in which it 
is easy to see how 
many patches defeat 


-the aim of one. It 


is, indeed, amazing 
how any fashion so 
foolish could have 
been ever followed 
even for.a_ single 
season. 


It was about 1780 


that the heads of 
the ladies were at 
their biggest.. They 
had been steadily 
growing for. some 
ears, and, accord- 
ing to the published 
directions for hair- 
dressing by the fash- 
ionable barbers of 
the period, they rose 
rapidly from ‘‘one 
foot” to ‘‘ three feet 
high.” Many of 
Reynolds's portraits 
show the hair rising 
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Gros Gratn APRON wiItH VeLvetT RUFFLES. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
igs. 12-14. 
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two feet above the face, and these probably are moderated and idealized. Of 
course no human hair could cover a cushion as tall as this and proportion. 
ably wide ; the monstrous curls and rolls were, therefore, chiefly false, and ad- 
ditionally trimmed with ‘‘ ten yards of ribbon,” ropes of beads, artificial flowers, 
immense plumes of ostrich feathers, and scarfs of gauze, as well as other orna- 
ments, and—the acme of bad taste—models in glass of ships, horses and 
chariots, caterpillars, litters of pigs, and many more. In 1787 the unclean 
towers fell, and it became fashionable to arrange the hair in a looser and 
certainly more tasteful style—large curls to the waist, unpowdered, orna- 
mented by a gauze kerchief and flowers, as Greuze painted them. 

The full buffont, whose chief aim seems 
to have been to make a woman look like a 
pouter pigeon, then came in (1790), and 
was worn across the chest, and the rest of 
the dress—jacket, sleeves, and skirt—be- 
came as bare of trimming and of beanty as | 
could be wished even by our modern taste. 
In 1795 hair-powder disappeared for good, 
in consequence of Mr. Pitt's tax upon it; 
waists three inches long were introduced, 
at first with long skirts and trains, then with 
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Briup Critre pe 
CurxnE CRAVAT. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Srtk Apron witH Tas. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, V1; Figs. 18 and 19. 


‘ short ones with no folds—perhaps quite the 
most hideous and ‘pernicious fashion ever in 
vogue: cancer in the breast and all forms of 
influenza were the commonest result; and the 
French artist James. Louis David, then a 

young man of twenty-five, whose talent in art and whose 
political enthusiasm, as well as his intense devotion to the 
antique,.made him a celebrity in Paris, has to answer for 
many absurdities in the dress of the period throughout the 
miseries and storms of the Reign of .Terror—absurdities 
which, we hope, may not be renewed in our day. 
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/tig. 2.—Criotn Patetot witn Fon TrimMine.—Front. a 
Por pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 43-47, 
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THE CROCUS. 


T Love my love for her liquid eyes ; 
I love my love for her hair; 

I love my love for her broad, broad brow, 
With never a care-mark there. 


I could tell of the length of each waving lock, 
I could tell of her downy cheek, 

I could tell of the curve of her dimpled chin, 
And the love that her lips bespeak. 


But a jealous carle am I of my love; 
Not a whisper shall come from me, 

Lest envy should rise in the listener’s breast— 
And Jenny belongs to me. 


I keep my treasure In casket tight, 
A prisoner strait apart, 

A prisoner kept without lock or key, 
For her dungeon close is my heart, 


There are those who sing of their love as a rose; 
Some call her a lily fair; 

Sweet-scented May is a gentle blonde, 
And violet rich and rare. 


An ancient thought it was, and a sweet, 
To see in the blooming face ‘ 

Of girlhood, budding to woman's prime, 
Some beauty of floral grace. 


And I Jove my love for her liquid eyes; 
I love my love for her mien; 

The red that mantles ber damask cheek 
Might make her the roses’ queen ; 


But roses bloom not in wintry winds, 
When round us the snow-wreaths play, 

So my darling plucks for her night-dark locks 
The buds of the crocus gay. 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN, 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Lany Avpter’s Soret,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XLVIIL—( Continued.) 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


It was between seven and eight o'clock, on a 
bright June evening—a fiush of rosy light be- 
hind the wooded hitls—and Clarissa was sitting 
on some felled timber, with her boy asleep in her 
arms. He had dropped off to sleep in the midst 
of his play; and she had lingered, unwilling to 
disturb him. If he went on sleeping, she would 
be able to carry him home presently, and put him 
to bed without awaking him. The villa was not 
a quarter of a mile away. 

he was quite alone with her darling, the nurse 
being engaged in the grand business of packing. 
‘They were all to start the next morning after a 


very early breakfast. She was looking down at. 


the young sleeper, singing to him softly—a com- 
monplace picture, perhaps, but a very fair one—a 
Madonna aur champs. 

So thought Daniel Granger, who had arrived 
at Spa half an hour ago, made his inqniries at 
the villa, and wandered into the wood in quest 
of his only son. The mother’s face, with its soft 
smile of ineffable love, lips half parted, breathing 
that fragment of a tender song, reminded him of 
a picture by Raffaelle. She was nothing to him 
now; but he could not the less appreciate her 
beauty, spiritualized by sorrow, and radiant with 
the glory of the evening sunlight. 

He came toward the little group silently, his 
footfall making no sound upon the moss-grown 
earth. He did not approach quite near, however, 
in silence, afraid of startling her, but stopped a 
little way off, and said, gently, 

‘* They told me I should most likely find you 
somewhere about here, with Lovel.” 

His wife gave a little cry, and looked up 
aghast. 

‘* Have you come to take him away from me?” 
she asked, thinking that her dreams had been 
prophetic. 

‘* No, no, I am not going to do that; though 

ou told me he was to be at my disposal, remem- 
ber, and I mean toclaim him sometimes. I can't 
allow him to grow up a stranger to me.—God 
bless him, how well he is looking !—Pray don’t 
look so frightened,” he went on, in an assuring 
voice, alarmed by the dead whiteness of Claris- 
sa's face; ‘‘I have only come to see my boy be- 
fore— The fact is, I have some thoughts of 
traveling for a year or two. There is a rage for 
going to Africa nowadays, and I am not without 
interest in that sort of thing.” 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. This 
sudden passion for foreign wanderings seemed 
to her very strange in him. She had been ac- 
customed to suppose his mind entirely absorbed 
_ by new systems of irrigation, and model-village 
building, and the extension of his estate. His 
very dreams, she had fancied, were of the hedge- 
rows that bounded his lands— boundaries that 
vanished day by day, as the lands widened, with 
now a whole farm added, and now a single field. 
Could he leave Arden, and the kingdom that he 
had created for himself, to roam in sandy deserts, 
and hob-and-nob with Kaffir chiefs under the 
tropic stars ? ‘ 

Mr. Granger seated himself upon the timber 
by his wife's side, and bent down to look at his 
son, and to kiss him gently, without waking him. 
After that fond lingering kiss upon the little one’s 
smooth cheek, he sat for some minutes in silence, 
looking at his wife. 

It was only her profile he could see; but he 
saw that she was looking ill, worse than she had 
looked when they parted at Ventnor. The sight 
of the pale face, with a troubled look about the 
mouth, touched him keenly. Just in that mo- 
ment he forgot that there was such a being as 
Creorge Fairfax upon this earth; forgot the sin 
that his wife had sinned against him ; longed to 
oe her to his breast; was only deterred by a 
kind of swkward shyness—to which such strong 
men as he are sometimes liable—from so doing. 

“*T am sorry 
very well,” he said at last, with supreme stiffness, 


to see that you are not: looking. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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‘an Englishman is apt to put on when he is lan- 


guishing to hold out the olive-branch. 
‘‘T have not been very well; but I dare say I 


| shall soon be better, now we are going to travel.” 


‘* Going to travel!” 
‘* Yes, papa has made up his mind to move at 
last. We go to Cologne to-morrow. I thought 


they would have told you that at the house.” 

**No; I only waited to ask where you—where 
the boy was to be found. I did not even stop to 
see your father.” 

After this there came a dead silence—a silence 
that lasted for about five minutes, during which 
they heard the faint rustle of the pine branches 
stirred ever so lightly by the evening wind. The 
boy slept on, unconscious and serene; the moth- 
er watching him, and Daniel Granger contempla- 
ting both from under the shadow of his eyebrows. 

The silence grew almost oppressive at last, and 
Mr. Granger was the first to break it. 

‘* You do’ not ask me for any news of Arden,” 
he said. 

Clarissa blushed, and glanced at him with a 
little wounded look. It was hard to be remind- 
ed of the paradise from which she had been ex- 
iled 


‘* [—I beg your on. I hope every thing is 
going on as ica sa eli home farm, and all that 
kind of thing. Miss Granger—Sophia, is well, I 
hope?” 

«Sophia is quite well, I believe. I have not 
seen her since I left Ventnor.” 

‘‘She has been away from Arden, then ?” 

‘No; it is I who have not been there. In- 
deed, I doubt if I shall ever go there again— 
without you, Clarissa. The place is hateful to 
me.” 

Again and again, with infinite iteration, Dan- 
iel Granger had told himself that reconciliation 
with his wife was impossible. Throughout his 
journey by road and rail—and above all things 
is a long journey conducive to profound medita- 
tion—he been firmly resolved to see his boy, 
and then go on his way at once, with neither de- 
lay nor wavering. ut the sight of that pale, 

nsive face to-night had well-nigh unmanned 

im. Was this the girl whose brightness and 
beanty had been the delight of his life? Alas! 
r child, what sorrow his foolish love bad 
rought upon her! He began all at once to pity 
her, to think of her as a sacrifice to her father's 
selfishness, his own obstinacy. 

‘*T ought to have taken my answer that day at 
the Court, when I first told her my secret,” he 
sajd to himself. ‘‘That look of pained surprise 
which came into her face when I spoke might 


surely have been enough forme. YetI persisted, 


and was not man enough to face the question 


_boldly—whether she had any heart to give me.” 


Clarissa rose, with the child still in her arms. 

‘‘T am afraid the dew is beginning to fall,” she 
said; ‘*I had better take Lovel home.” 

‘+ Let me carry him,” exclaimed Mr. Granger ; 
and in the next moment the boy was in his fa- 
ther’s strong arms, the flaxen head nestling in 
the paternal waistcoat. 

‘*And so you are going to begin your travels 
to-morrow morning,” he said, as they walked 
slowly homeward side by side. 

‘*Yes, the train leaves at seven. But you 
would like to see more of Lovel, perhaps, having 
come so far to see him. We can defer our jour- 
ney for a day or two.” 

**You are very good. Yes, I should like you 
to do that.” 

‘‘And.with regard to what you were saying 
just now,” Clarissa said, in a low voice, that was 
not quite steady, ‘‘I trust you will not let the 
memory of any pain I may have given you influ- 
ence your future life, or disgust you with a place 
to which you were so much attached as I know 
you were to Arden. Pray put me out of your 
thoughts. I am not worthy to be 
you. . Our marriage was a sad mistake on your 
part—a sin upon mine. I know now that it was 


80. 

‘*A mistake—a sin! Oh, Clary, Clary, I could 
have been so happy, if you had only loved mea 
little—if you had only been true to me !” 

‘* I never was deliberately false to you. J was 
very wicked; yes, I aeknowledge that. I did 
trifle with temptation. I ought to have avoided 
the remotest chance of any meetiug with George 
Fairfax. JI ought to have told you the truth, told 
you all my weakness; but—but I had not the 
courage to do that. I went to the Rue du Che- 
valier Bayard to see my brother.” 

** Was that honest, Clarissa, to allow me to be 
introduced to your brother as a stranger ?” 

‘* That was Austin’s wish, not mine. He would 
not let me tell you who he was; and I was so 
glad for you to be kind to him, poor fellow! so 
glad to able to see him almost daily ;. and 
when the picture was finished, and Austia had no 
excuse for coming to us any more, I went to see 
him very often, and sometimes met Mr. Fairfax 
in his painting-room ; but I never went with any 
deliberate intention of meeting him.” 

‘‘No,” interjected Mr, Granger, bitterly ; 
‘you only went, knowing that he was likely to 
be there!” 

‘‘And on that unhappy day when you found 
me there,” Clarissa went on, ‘‘ Lhkad gone to see 
my brother, having no idea thaf he had left Par- 
is. I wanted to come away ¢t once; but Mr. 
Fairfax detained me. I srk very angry with 
him.” 

‘* Yes, it appeared so, y che was asking you 
to run away with him. It’s a hard thing for a 
man to believe in his wife s honor, when things 
have come to such a pass-’s that, Clarissa.” 

‘*T have told you the truth,” she answered, 
gravely; ‘‘I can not s€v any more.” 

‘“‘ And the locket—the locket I gave you, which 
I found on that man’s vreast ?” 

‘““T gave that locket to my sister-in-law, Bessie 
Lovek I wished to give her something, poor 
soul; and I had given Austin all my money. I 


and with that peculiarly unconciliating air wh‘. | had so many gifts of youre, Daniel”—that sudden 
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sound of his Uhzistian name sent a thrill through 
Mr. Granger’s veins—‘‘ parting with one of them 
seemed not to matter very much.” 

There was a pause. They were very near the 
villa by this time. Mr. Granger felt as if he 
might never have an opportunity for speaking to 
his wife again, if he lost his chance now. 

‘* Clarissa,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘if I could for- 
get all that happened in Paris, and put it out of 
my mind as if it had never been, could you forget 
it too ?” 

‘* With all my heart,” she answered. 

‘*Then, my darling, we will begin the world 
again—we will begin life over again, Clarissa!" 

So they went home together reconciled. And 
Mr. Lovel, looking up from Aimé Martin’s edi- 
tion of Molitre, saw that what he had anticipated 
had come to pass. His policy had proved as suc- 
ceasful as it had been judicious. In less than 
three months Daniel Granger had surrendered. 
This was what came of Mr. Granger's flying visit 
to his boy. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
HOW SUCH THINGS END. 


AFrTre that reconciliation, which brought a 
wonderful relief and comfort to Clarissa’s mind 
—and who shall say how profoundly happy it 
made her husband?—-Mr. and Mrs. Granger 
spent nearly a year in foreign travel. For his 
own part, Daniel Granger would have been glad 
to go back to Arden, now that the dreary burden 
was lifted off his mind, and his broken life pieced 
together again ; but he did not want county so- 
ciety to see his wife till the bloom and brightness 
had come back to her face, nor to penetrate the 
mystery of their brief severance. To remain away 
for some considerable time was the surest way 
of letting the scandal, if any had ever arisen, die 
out. 

He wrote to hig daughter, telling her briefly 
that he and his wife had arranged all their little 
differences— little differences! Sophia gave a 
shrill scream of indignation as she went over this 
sentence in her father’s letter, scarcely able to 
believe her eyes at first —and they were going 
through Germany together, with the intention of 
wintering at Rome. As Clarisea was still some- 
what of an invalid, it would be best for them to 
be alone, he thought; but he was ready to further 
any plans for his daughter’s happiness during his 
absence. . 

Miss Granger replied, curtly, that she was tol- 
erably happy at Arden, with her ‘‘ duties,” and 
that she had no desire to go roaming abont the 
world in quest of that contented mind which idle 
and frivolous persons rarely found, go where they 
might. 
termination of a quarrel which she had supposed 
too serious to be healed so easily, and trusted 
that he would never have occasion to regret his 
clemency. Mr. Granger crushed the letter in his 
hand, and threw it over the side of the Rhine 
steamer, on which he had opened his budget of 
English correspondence, on that particular morn- 


ing. 

They had a very pleasant time of it in Ger- 
many, moving in a leisurely way from town to 
town, seeing every thing thoroughly, without hurry 
or restlessness. Young Lovel throve apace; the 
new nurse adored him; and faithful Jane Target 
was as happy as the day was Jong, amidst all the 
foreign wonders that surrounded her pathway. 
Daniel Granger was contented and ho al: 
happy in the contemplation of his wife's fair 
young face, which brightened daily; in the so- 
ciety of his boy, who, with increasing intelligence, 
developed an ever-increasing appreciation of his 
father—the strong arms, that tossed him aloft 
and caught him so skillfully ; the sonorons voice, 
that rang so cheerily upon his ear; the capacious 
pockets, in which there was wont to lurk some 
toy for his delectation. 

Toward the middle of November they took up 
their winter-quarters in Rome—not the Novem- 
ber of fogs and drizzle, known to the denizens of 
London, but serene skies and balmy air, golden 
sunsets, and late-lingering flowers, that seemed 
loath to fade and vanish from a scene so beauti- 
ful. Clarissa loved this city of cities, and felt a 
thrill of delight at returning to it. She drove 
about with her two-year-old son, showing him the 
wonders and glories of the place as fondly as if 
its classic associations had been within the com- 
pass of his budding mind.. She went on with 
her art-studies with renewed vigor, as if there 
had been a Raffaelle fever in the very air of the 
place, and made plans for copying half the pic- 
tures in the Vatican. There was plenty of agree- 
able society in the city, English and foreign; and 
Clarissa found herself almost as much in request 
as she had been in Paris. There were art-circles, 
in which she was happiest, and where Daniel 
Granger held his own very fairly as a critic and 
connoisseur, And thus the first two winter 
months slipped away very pleasantly, till they 
came to January, in which month they were to 
return to Arden. 

They were to return there to assist at a great 
event—an event the contemplation whereof was 
a source of unmitigated satisfaction to Mr. Gran- 
ger, and which was more than pleasing to Cla- 
rissa. Miss Granger was going to be married, 
blessed with her papa’s consent and approval, of 
course, and in a manner becoming a damsel whose 
first consideration was duty. After refusing sev- 
eral very fair offers during the progress of her 
girlhood, she had at last suffered herself to be 
subjugated by the constancy and devotion of Mr. 
Tillott, the curate of New Arden. 

It was not in any sense a good match. Mr. 
Tillott’s professional income was seventy-five 
pounds a year; his sole private means an allow- 
ance of fifty from his brother, who, Mr. Tillott 
admitted, with a blush, wag in trade. He was 
neither handsome nor accomplished. - The most 
his best friends could say of him was, that he 
was ‘‘a very worthy young man.” He was not an 


She congratulated her father upon. the- 
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orator: he had an atrocious delivery, and rarely 
got through the briefest epistle, or collect even, 
without blundering over a preposition. His de- 
meanor in pulpit and reading-desk was that of a 
prisoner at the bar, without bope of acquittal ; 
and yet he had won Miss Granger—that prize 
in the matrimonial market which many a stout 
Yorkshireman had been eager to win. 

He had flattered her; with a slavish idolatry 


he had followed her footsteps and ministered to 


her caprices, admiring, applauding, and imitating 
all her works and ways, holding her up forever 
as the pattern and perfection of womankind. 
Five times had Miss Granger rejected him; on 
some oecasions with contumely even, letting him 
know that there was a very wide gulf between their 
social positions, and that although she might be 
spiritually his sister, she stood, in a worldly sense, 
on a very remote platform from that which it was 
his mission to occupy. Mr. Tillott swallowed 
every h’.miliation with a lowly spirit, that had in 
it some leaven of calculation, and bore up against 
every repulse; until at last the fair Sophia, angry 
with her father, persistently opposed to her step- 
mother, and ont of sorts with the world in gener- 
al, consented to accept the homage of this perse- 
vering suitor, He, at least, was true to her—he, 
at least, believed in her perfection. The stout 
country squires, who could have given her honses 
and lands, had never stooped to flatter her foi- 
bles; had shown themselves heartlessly indifter- 
ent to her dragooning of the model villagers ; had 
even hinted their pity for the villagers under that 
martial rule, Tillott alone could sympathize with 
her, trudging patiently from cottage to cottage in 
bleak Christmas weather, carrying parcels of that 
uncomfortable clothing with which Miss Granger 
delighted to supply her pensioners. 

Nor was the position which this marriage would 
give her, humble as it might appear, altogether 
without its charm. As Mr. Tillott’s wife, she 
would be a very great lady among small people ; 
and Mr. Tillott himself would be invested with a 
reflected glory from having married an heiress. 
The curate stage would, of course, soon be past. 
The living of Arden was in Mr. Granget’s gift; 
and no doubt the present rector could be bought 
out somehow, after a year or so, and Mr. Tillott 
installed in his place. So, after due deliberation, 
and after the meek Tillott had been subjected to 
@ trial of his faith which might have shaken the 
strongest, but which ‘eft him firm as a rock, Miss 
Granger surrendered, and acknowledged that she 
thought her sphere of usefulness would be en- 
larged by her union with Thomas Tillott. 

“It is not my own feelings which I consider,” 
remarked the maideg, in atone which was scarce- 
ue to her lover; ‘‘I have always held 

ty above those. I believe that New Arden is 
my proper, field, and that it is a Providence that 
leads me to accept a tie which binds me more 
closely to the place. I could never have remained 
in this house after Mrs. Granger's return.” 

Upon this, the enraptured Tillott wrote a hum- 
ble and explanatory letter to Mr. Granger, stat- 
ing the blessing which had descended upon him 
in the shape of Sophia’s esteem, and entreating 
that gentleman’s approval of his suit. 

a came by return of post, in a few hearty 
words : 


‘““My peaR TiLiort,— Yes; with all my 
heart! I have always thought you a good fellow ; 
and I hope and believe you will make my daugh- 
tera good husband, Mrs. Granger and I will be 
home in three weeks, in time to make all ar- 
rangements for the wedding. Yours, etc., 

** DANIEL GRANGER.” 


‘*Ah,” said Miss Granger, when this epistle 
was shown her by her triumphant swain, ‘‘ I ex- 
pected as much. I have never been any thing 
to papa since his marriage, and he is glad to get 
rid of me.” 


The Roman season was at its height, when 
there arose a good deal of talk about a lady who 
did not belong to that world in which Mrs. 
Granger lived, but who yet excited considerable 
curiosity and interest therein. 

She was a Spanish dancer, known as Donna 
Rita, and had been creating a furore in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Paris, Vienna, all over the civilized 
world, in fact, except in London, where she was 
announced as likely to appear during the ap- 
proaching season. She had taken the world by’ 
storm by her beauty, which was exceptional, and 
by her dancing, which made up m chic for any 
thing it may have lacked in genius. She was 
not a Taglioni; she was only a splendid dark- 
haired woman, with eyes that reminded one of 
Cleopatra, a figure that was simply perfection, 
the free grace of some wild créature of the forest, 
and the art of selecting rare and startling combi- 
nations of color and fabric for her dress, 

She had hired a villa, and sent a small army 
of servants on before her to take possession of it 
—men and women of divers nations, who con- 
trived to make their mistress notorious by their 
vagaries before she arrived to astonish the city 
by her own eccentricities. One day brought two 
pair of carriage horses, and a pair of Arabs for 
riding; the next, a train of carriages; a week 
after came the lady herself; and all Rome—En- 
glish and American Rome most especially—was 
eager to see her. ‘There was an Englishman in 
her train, people said. Of course, there was al- 
ways some one—elle mange cing comme ga tous 
les ans, remarked a Frenchman. 

Clarissa kad no curiosity about this person. 
The idle talk went by her like the wind, and 
made ne impression; but one sunny afternoon, 
when she was driving with her boy, Daniel Gran- 


ger having an engagement to look at a new pic- 


ture which kept him away from her, she met the 
senora face to face—Donna Rita, wrapped in sa- 
bles to the throat, with a coquettish little turban- 
shaped sable hat, a couple of Pomeranian dogs 
on her lap—half reclining in her barouche—a 
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marvel of beanty and insolence. She was not 
alone. <A gentleman—the Englishman, of course 
—vsat opposite to her, and leaned across the white 
bear-skin carriage-rug to talk te her. They were 
both laughing at something he had just said, 
which the senora characterized as ‘‘ pas si béte.” 

He looked up as the two carriages passed each 
other; for just one brief moment looked Clarissa 
Granger in the face; then, pale as death, bent 
down to caress one of the dogs. 

It was George Fairfax. 

It was a bitter ending; but such stories are 
apt to end so; anda man with unlimited means, 
and nothing particular to do with himself, mast 
find amusement somehow. Clarissa remained 
in Rome a fortnight after this, and encountered 
the senora several times—never unattended, but 
never again with George Fairfax. 

She heard the story afterward from Lady 
Laura. He had been infatuated, and had spent 
thousands upon ‘‘ that creature.” His poor moth- 
er had been half broken-hearted about it. 

‘*The Lyvedon estate spoiled him, my denr,” 
Lady Laura said, conclusively. ‘*‘ He was a very 
good fellow till he came into his property.” 

Mr. Fairfax reformed, however, a couple of 
years later, and married a fashionable widow 
with a large fortune—who kept him in a whirl 
of society, and spent their combined incomes 
royally. He and Clarissa meet sometimes in #o- 
ciety—meet, touch hands, even, and know that 
every link between them is broken. 

And is Clarissa happy? Yes, if happiness 
can be found in children’s voices and a g 
man’s unchanging affection. She has <Arden 
Court, and her children; her father’s regard, 


growing warmer vear by veur, as with increasing. 


age he feels increasing need of some one to love 
him; her brother’s society now and then—for 
Mr. Granger has been lavish in his generosity, 
and all the peccadillos of Anstin’s youth have 
heen extinguished from the memories of money- 
lenders and their like by means of Mr. Granger's 
check-book. 

The painter can come to England now, and 
roam his native woods unburdened bv care ; but 
though this is very sweet to him once in a wav, 
he prefers a Continental city, with its ca/é life, 
and singing and dancing gardens, where he may 
smoke his cigar in the gloaming. He grows 
steadier as he grows older, paints better, and 
makes friends worth making; much to the joy 
of poor Bessie. who asks no greater privilege 
than to stand humbly by, gazing fondly while he 
puts on his white cravat, and sallies forth radi- 
ant, with a hot-house flower in his button-hole, 
to dine in the great world. 

But this is only a glance into the future. The 
story ends in the orthodox manner, to the sommd 
of wedding bells—Miss Granger’s—who swears 
to love, honor, and obey ‘Thomas Tillott, with a 
fixed intention to keep the upper hand over the 
said Thomas in all things. Yet these men who 
are so slavish as wooers are apt to prove of stern- 
er mould as husbands ; and life is all before Mrs. 
Tillott, as she journeys in chariot and posters to 
Scarborough for her unpretentious honey-moon, 
to return in a fortnight to a brand-new Gothic vil- 
la on the skirts of Arden, where one tall tree is 
struggling vainly to look at home in a barren 
waste of new-made garden. And in the serv- 
ants’ hall and housekeeper’s room at Arden 
Court there is rejoicing, as when the elder Miss 
Pecksniff went away from the little village near 
Salisbury. 

For some there are no marnage bells—for 
Lady Geraldine, for instance, who is content to 
devote herself unostentatiously to the care of her 
sister's neglected children—neglected in spite of 
French and German governesses, Italian singing- 
masters, Parisian waiting-maids, and half an acre 
or so of nursery and school-room—and to wider 
charities : not all unhappy, and thankful for hav- 
ing escaped that far deeper misery—the fate of 
an unloved wife. 

THE END. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Prince of Wales.—A Gash of Loyalty.—Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Onslaught. —The Prince and the Bettin 
Groom.—The Tichborne Case.—Curious Statemen 
about the Geneva Arbitrators, etc. 

OW that the fears r ting the issue of 
our heir-apparent’s illness have passed 
away, the subject can be referred to with some 
reasonable moderation, and, at the same time, 
without offense. ‘The Prince of Wales is popn- 
larin England. He is a full-blooded, wholesome 
young gentleman, disinclined to the pomps of 
life, though not to its vanities, and with a sense 
of humor sufficiently keen to perceive that Gold 

Sticks in waiting are absurd as well as out of 

date. Like all his race—with the exception of his 

immediate ancestors—his tastes are coarse; the 
drolleries of Mr. Toole and the buffoonery of the 

Music Hall are attractive to him; he loves ‘‘ the 

tongs and the bones." His morals, too, unless 

scandal belies him, are what princes’ morals usu- 
ally have been, and it would be ridiculous flat- 
tery to assert that he has ever shown a duc senso 
of the responsibilities of his high position. In 

England, Lowereh, this is scarcely expected. If 

‘princes, like other men, were duly apprenticed to 

their trade, monarchy would endure for long ; 

and, even as it is, it will endure long here. Of 
course the republic grows nearer to us, but it is 
still far away; it was the consciousness of its 
approach that caused at least one-half of our 
anxiety for the Prince's recovery. It was felt 
that the long minority which would engue upon 
his decease would offer opportunities to that 
spirit of revolution that was well known to be 
abroad, and of which Sir Charles Dilke has been 
merely the mouth-piece. Moreover, in the case 
of a regency, it might have been thought neces- 
sary to place the Duke of Edinburgh, who is far 
from being so popular as his elder brother, upon 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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joined to the really kindly sentiments felt toward 
the Prince himself by the public at large, their re- 
spect for his roval mother, and especially their 
affectionate regurd tor the Princess of Wales, 
who has won all hearts, has caused the late ont- 
break of loynl attachment which has so surprised 
a world that had taken the principle of monarchy 
in England to be either dead or dying. ‘The 
press fostered this feeling to a most outrageous 
degree, for reasons that are more obvious than 
creditable. 

So many newspapers were probably not sold 
during the Franco-German war as were dis- 
posed of—taking day for davy—during the Prince's 
illness. Four, five, and even six editions were 
called for. ‘The misfortune of the heir-apparent 
was the peg upon which the conservative papers 
denounced the unhappy Sir Charles Dilke, who 
certainly made his onslaught on the crown at the 
most inopportune of seasons. But the papers 
‘‘overdid the lamb.” ‘hey laid on the fiatterv 
with the brash not of a painter, but of a painter 
and glazier. 

Every body was sorry for this voung man, for 
his mother, his wife, his family, and also fer the 
disorders that might ensne from any break in 
the succession; but, as a matter of fact, there 
were not many millions of us in tears. ‘The 
Times, which outdid the rest of its brethren in 
svcophancyv—the same Zimes which, on the 
death of Charles Dickens, observed that ‘‘ the 
greatest possible earthly consolation” had been 
granted to his sorrowing family in a telegram 
sent by General Grey from Balmoral to say 
that the Queen sympathized with them —the 
Times asserted that we could not go about our 
nsual business on account of an anxiety for tele- 
grams from Sandringham, and that all mere per- 
sonal sorrows (such as the deaths of our own 
fathers, husbands, and children, I suppose) were 
merged and lost sight of in the impending na- 
tional calamity. This was, of course, false. 
For days the feading journal published no ar- 
ticles except upon this subject; and it even ex- 
pressed its hope that on Boxing-day (the British 
carnival) the public would not enjoy themselves 
as usual, but give up some portion of the day to 
solemn acknowledgment to Providence of the 
favor which had been recently vouchsafed to 
their pravers for the Prince’s recovery. Such 
adulation as this can only be described as sick- 
ening, and has preduced an effect the very con- 
trary to that intended. It certainly was not 
true, as the Gau/ois asserts, that the English, 
being a speculative and mercantile people, had 
all insured the Prince’s life, and, therefore, had 
a matefial interest in his well-being; but the 
view which the English press affected to take of 
the matter was scarcely less ee Even 
the lovalest of us felt a shudder at having such 
sycophancy thus imputed to us, and almost doubt- 
ed whether our loyalty conld stand another re- 
lapse, since it engendered such rubbish. What 
might naturally be expected as the consequence 


of such a very gushing state of things is that, 


now the Prince is convalescent, the press and 


even the pulpit are taking him to task for his 
previous shart-comings. They hope that his late 
narrow escape will be a warning to him, and 
disclose pretty plainly that that ‘‘ promise of his 
future,” over which they had bewailed themselves 
so eloquently when it seemed abont to abruptly 
close, was not altogether brilliant, after all. What 
is still more significant, as showing the ephemeral 
character of all this lip-service and flunkyism, is 
that in private society the question is being gen- 
erally discussed as to how far the enthusiasm 
upon the matter was genuine, what it was worth, 
and whether it really affected the great bulk of 
the nation. With respect to this last, let me re- 
late the following anecdote: Among the crowd 
reading the bulletin, issued three or four times a 
day, respecting the Prince's health, and stuck ‘on 
the walls of Marlborough House (his London 
residence), I observed on one occasion a well- 
dressed groom. He read the telegram, which 
was favorable, in, it seemed to me; a somewhat 
dissatisfied tone, and ended with a grunt. ‘I 
hope, my good man,” said I, ‘‘ yon are not sorry 
the poor Prince is better?” ‘+ No, Sir. no,” 
said he, raising his hat to scratch his head; ‘°I 
wish no harm to the young man; but, you see, I 
had a little money on it.” Then, betore I could 
recover from my astonishment at this naive con- 
fession, he added, in a complaining voice, ‘‘ It 
seems hard, too, for f pulled it off upon his 
father.” 

There is nothing, of conrse, of political sig- 
nificance in such an incident; but as a curious 
example of the typical English groom with 
sporting propensities, and for its intrinsic hn- 
mor, it seems to me worth telling. Of one very 
singular proof of the general satisfaction at the 
Prince’s recovery [ was myself'a witness. Very 
early on Christmas-day I happened to be passing 
through Hyde Park, when my attention was at- 
tracted to a group of shivering mortals on the 
bank of the Serpentine, drinking like horses ont 
of a bucket. These turned out to be a society 


“of all-the-year-round pathers, who had heen 


keeping that festive morning by a swimming 


match for a silver cup, and were now pledging | 


the heir-apparent in rum-and-milk ont ofa dair 

pail. This was a manifestation in every wat 

wholesome; but of the general exhibition of ex- 
cessive distress, of which so much has been writ- 
ten, we can only say that if it was really genu- 
ine, we hope that so much excellent sympathy 
may -not have entirely exhausted itself upon the 
roval patient, but may leave a residnum for the 
miseries of common life and of the poor. Long 
before you receive this letter the ‘Tichborne 
case will have recommenced. In England, as 
you are aware, it is a grave delinquency for a 
journal to pass any comments upon a trial while 
it remains undecided ; and it is, no doubt, owing 
to this absence of the sources from which nine- 
tenths of Englishmen get their views—namely, 


the committeeof government. Thisapprehension, | their newspapers—that so much difference of 
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opinion prevails. Among really intelligent men 
it is, however, ‘‘ Lombard Street to a china 
orange,” as the phrase goes, on the defendant ; 
and I may tell vou in contidence that a certain 
eminent legal personage has observed that the 
‘Tichborne case is his foolometer, atid whoever 
believes in the claimant is necessarily an ass; 
and, moreover, that if he (the great functionary) 
had had the trial of the case, he would have had 
it done with, and the claimant in the dock at 
the Old Bailey within three weeks. Of poor 
Judge Bovill it has been also observed by anoth- 
er great legal personage, famed for his sharp 
tongne, that with a deet/e more experience Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill will be the very worst judge 
that ever sat upon the English bench. ‘lhe 
same great cynic, remarking upon the Attormev- 
Gieneral’s conduct of the case (which he is gen- 
erally allowed to have badly handled), expressed 
himself likewise in these words (and, oh, that I 
could produce on paper the mincing tones in 
which they were uttered!), ‘‘‘rhe ‘ichborne 
case has revealed at least one impostor—poor 
Coleridye !" 

Since 1 began this letter vonr “‘litde bill” has 
come in in connection with the A /abama claima— 
almost as large it seems as the one that Bis- 
marek sent in to France. We rather smile at 
the amount; ‘‘there is no harm in asking,” is 
our good-natured comment; bnt we are quite 
prepared, I do assure vou, to pay cheerfully 
whatever may be awarded by the arbitrators. 
I have just learned on no less an authority than 
that of the Lord Chief Justice of England him- 
self (the English counsel in the A/abama case) 
that of the three arhitrators appointed by Italy, 
Brazil, and Switzerland, only one can even rend 
English; the other two can neither read nor 
speak it! So that every document will have to 
be translated, and the whole proceedings carried 
on in a foreign tongue. 

: RK. Kemusrr, of London. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Te trustees of the Metropolitan Muscum 
of Art have secured temporary premises at 


681 Fifth Avenue, and many of the pictures be- 


longing to the museum have already bcen re- 
moved thither. Before long it is hoped that an 
opporsunity will be given for viewing them. 
en permanent and commodious quarters are 
rovided, it is the intention to have the museum 
ree to the public on certain days of the week. 
This would be impossible at present; and it has 
been proposed, until arrangements are com- 
pleted, to admit by tickets, which are to he 
placed at the disposal of the subscribers for dis- 
tribution. The trustees, however, jutend to 
make the collections at once available for art ed- 
ucation by admitting students of the Academy 
of eee and others who are likely to derive 
special benetit from an examination of them. 
The metre porien Museum of Art was incor- 
rated in 18:0; one an previous the American 
useum of Natural History was incorporated. 
These institutiens supplement each other, and 
are alike important for the highest culture of 
the people. Valuable additions are constantly 
being made to the American Museum, and it is 
already a prominent attraction of our beautifal 
Central Park. : 





The memoirs of Alice and Phabe Cary are to 
be written by Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, who 
was one of the most intimate friends of the poct- 
sisters, and to whom their papers have been in- 
trusted for the purpose by their relatives. 





There are now in New York a few apartment- 
houses, -ar somewhat after the French 
system. They do not, however, meet the neces- 
sities of respectable families who have but a 
smallincome. Most of these houses are located 
in fashionable quarters of the city, and the 
apartments rent from one thousand to five 

1ousand dollars a year. Hence they will be 
occupied rather by those who desire to avoid 
the trouble of housekeeping than by those who 
need to practice economy. When cheap apart- 
ments can be furnished in a respectable part of 
the city, alarge class of intelligent and cultivated 
people will be ready to occupy them. 





What can equal Yankee ingenuity? It is said 
that patents have been issued for over eight 
hundred and fifty washing-machines: yet re- 
cently another one has been presented to the 
Patent-office which claims to avoid every point 
in all preceding ones, and to work on an entire- 
ly new principle. 


Another warning to boys comes from Flush- 
ing. Three boys ventured the other day upon 
the Insecure ice of Hamilton Pond. They had 
scarcely commenced skating when thc ice broke, 
and one of them fell through, and was carricd 
away by the under-current. 





The new bridge across the Hudson River at 
Albany is 1525 feet iong in the main structure, 
and the whole length, including the approaches, 
ie 2250 feet. 





. A large number of Communiet prisoners—cs- 
timated at about three thousand—have been re- 
cently set at liberty. Most of them were taken 


‘on the third day of last April. They have been 


confined in the dépots at Brest, Belle Isle, and 
Cherbourg. Among the prisonors were twenty- 


‘four Poles. 





The recent sad anc.terrible death of a lady in 
Hartford may serve © instruct others how two 
avoid so dreadfula fate. Mrs. Burke had been in 
oor health for some time, and was boarding. 

ne morning a shriek wes heard from her room, 
and directly afterward she came running down 
stairs all in flames. She ran through a short 
hull-way, across the dining-room, and into the 
kitchen, where she dro bed dead. The horri- 
tied servants threw a blanksét about .tho body, 
and extinguished the flamey. but the fire had 
done its work, and acharred ad scorched corpse 
was all that remained of the'rlelicate, fair-facod 
woman. The precise cause of the accident can 
not be certainly known, buf the discovery of a 
box of charred parlor-matches on the floor of 


I 
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the closet in Mrs. Burke's room led to the sup- 

ition that she step upon them, and, ignit- 
ng, they sct her clothing on tire. Her light 
morning wrapper must have been instantly in 
flames, and losing her presence of mind, she 
rushed down stairs, inhaling the flames as she 
went. If the clothing takes fire, it is safest to 
lie down, and try to smother the flame. In- 
ale it ts almost certain death. Matches of 
all kinds should be kept in the most secure 
places. 





The mysterious cookery made necessary in 
Paris during the trying time of the bombard- 
ment has rendered gourmands suspicious of the 
pies and s displayed in restaurants. It is 
certain that some daint -looking dishes are 
‘* fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 





The American Scientific Commission sent to 
Japan to investigate the commercial and agri- 
cultural resources of the country, and to give 
couneel as to the best means of developing such 
resources, were received with high honors by 
the Japanese government on their arrival at Yo- 
kohama and Yeddo. A grand salute was fired 
from the forts of Yokohama, and they were re- 
ceived by a delegation of officera of high rank. 
At Yeddo similar honors were accorded them, 
and a grand pera was given by the Prime 

by others at the residences 
of members of the cabinet. The Commission also 
had an interview with his Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado—an honor rarely granted to forelyncra. 





Hydrochloric acid furnishes a simple agent for 
detecting aduiterations in ellk goods. Being oan 
active solvent of silk, it removes it in a very short 
time, leaving wool or cotton unaffec for a 
much longer time. 





Nothing—not even the most heart-rending ac- 
cidente—will lessen the careless use of fire-arms. 
Every person handling gan, istol, or any thing 
of the kind does so in belief that Ae is careftl. 
The other day a young man only nineteen vears 
of age, the favorite son of his nother, inflicted 
on her a fatal wound. It is the old story. The 
young man had been in the habit of kecping n 
revolver under his pillow at night. He took it 
from the drawer where he kept it by day, and 
while trying the trigger the pistol suddenly ex- 

loded, the ball taking effect in his mothers 
efteye. Terribly shocked, he immediately call- 
ed the police. Physicians were snmmoned, and 
did all that was possible to relieve the sufferer, 
but the wound was fatal. 





The marriage of a Russian girl is an affair of 
scrious moment to the bride's family. The 

reparations for the event often commence 
roi the girl’s carileat childhood. It is never 
expected in Russia that a young couple will 
wait until after marriage to furnish their house. 
The bride must provide every thing she can, the 
husband elect contributing his share in the way 
of jewels and ornaments. But long before any 
special marriage is in view the parents of every 
girl lay aside house linen, kitchen utensils, and 
various articles considered indispensable, so 
that a good outfit may be ready when the 
daughter is called to a house of her own. 
Among the wealthy the wedding trousseau and 
the supply of household goods are more than 
sufficient to last a lifetime. 





Cross, crying, or suffering children may be a 
heavy care to mothers, but the care may be 
quickly changed to remorseful grief if they ad- 
minister ‘sleeping medicine’ without proper 
medical advice. At Huddersfield, England, two 
infants six weeks old were recently killed b 
administering a mixture of opium and aniseed, 
which had been recommended to the mother by 
another woman. The children were fretful, and 
the mother prepared the decoction. It was not 
long before she was relieved of all care of the 
little twins, who died from the effects of the 
opium. 

A traveler was once making a pedestrian tour 
of the Alps, when suddenly, in a narrow path, he 
came face to face with a large brown bear. He 
drew a revolver and was about to fire, when, to 
his amazement, the bear cried out, ‘‘ Don't fire!"" 
It turned out that the pretended bear was a man 
employed by some guides, who sent him out 
dressed in a bear-skin when they had a timid 
traveler to escort, At a preconcerted spot the 
bear would rush upon them, and when put to 
flight by the exertions of the guides, the traveler 
never failed to reward their courage and devo- 
tion by a handsome present, of which the bear 
received a liberal share. 





The Japanese Mikado, in pursuance of his 
policy to popularize his government, lately ap- 
peared in the streets of Yeddo driven in an En- 
glish carriage, four-in-hand, with only four run- 
ning footmen. Subsequently he walked out un- 
attended, and has issued an imperial order for- 
bidding the performance of obeisances and cere- 
monies formerly prescribed by law on those who 
met the Mikado face to face, or were passed by 
his official emblems. 





A Scriptural commentator once asserted his 
belicf that it was a monkey, not a serpent, that 
tempted Eve, ae belief on the original 
Hebrew of the text. hether Darwin holds the 
same opinion we know not, but that the San 
Francisco Bulletin docs is evident from the fol- 
lowing incident, which it thus relates: ‘A ven- 
erable-looking organ-grinder, accompanied by 
an active little monkey dressed in red, was pa- 
tiently turning out his dilapidated melodies for 
the benefit of a couple of servant-girls, whon he 
was suddenly surrounded by a group of school- 
children, who at once became devoted to the 
monkey. The latter, seeing an apple in the hands 
of one of the boys, suddenly ceased his gambols, 
and snatching tho fruit, ran nimbly up a trec. 
The boy cried, and his companions laughed, 
while the Italiun alternately swore at and coax- 
ed the chattering thief, but in vain, until at last 
the monkey, of its own accord, came swHtly 
down, and springing in front of a Pry little 
girl with long curls, deftly took off his jaunty 
cap, and, bowing politely, handed her the apple. 
Now that monkey knew very well that the pret- 
ty little descendant of Eve had no right to tako 
the apple, and, of course, could only have been 
actuated by the ‘apple’ instinct he had derived 
from his great ancestor of the Garden of Eden 
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LOW DRESSE S. 


T is a mystery how any fashion so hideous or so unmean- 


ing as the modern low dress ever came in. 


There was 


nothing approaching it in bareness of design, in poverty of 
invention, or opportunities for indecency in the days of the 
finest costumes—I had almost said in any previous age. 
‘There have been many corrupt fashions, but they have been 


almost always picturesque ones. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the wométi were 
anfliciently décolletée for such a book to be published as ‘A 
J ust and Seasonable Reprehension of Naked Breasts and 





PaLEToT ror Boy FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Shoulders, a 


with a preface by Richard Baxter, and they were 


as bad in the eighteenth century; but then if the dress was 
not high behind, the arms were covered to the elbow—the 
whole effect was not so scanty ond fleshy as the modern low 


neck and back, and shoulder- 
straps. 

’ This last fashion must have 
been introduced - gradually. 
Some leader of fashion who had 
beautiful shoulders thought it 
a pity they should bloom un- 
seen, and may have pushed 
down the high’ dress accord- 
ingly. Well, if you are not 
shy about exposing your neck, 


a dress pushed open loosely is. 


not ugly—far fromit. There 
would be folds naturally fall- 
ing, in a pretty form, nearly 
horizontally. 
first the actual shoulder-joint 
was hidden, then, as the rage 
for self-display increased, and 
as the ladies emulated ‘each 
other in it, the dress got to be 
entirely off the shoulder—and 
possibly the straight horizontal 
pleats round the snoulders of 
our mothers in their girlish 
days were the remnants, or an 
imitation, of the natu- 
ral folds. ‘Then the en- 
terprising dress-maker 
soon’ yearned for a 
change of ornament, 

and the loose “ berthe” 
gradually hardened 
into the plain,’ tight, 
low bodice, with a still 
harder and more un- 
meaning tucker sewn 
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kerchief in the évening, when there was nothing harder 
to be done than chatting in a warm drawing-room, and 
exposing a8 much of the body as it was fashionable to 
display above the collar-bone. It was not unmeaning 
then. In those days people were only just recovering 
from the extraordinary classic mania of 1794, under 
the influence of David, the painter. There was not a 
vestige of crinoline, not too many petticoats, and no 
folds; and as the entire form and action of the body were 
distinguishable, a lady had to be very careful how she 
crossed her legs, lolled on sofas, or ran across a room. 
To do such things gracefully was the study of every girl; 
hence walking and entering a room, taking a seat, otc., 
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For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXL; Figs. 48-51. 


YEARS OLD 


For description see 
Supplement. 






















JACKET For Gir~t rrom 8 To 10 Years Onn. 
For description see Supplement. 


were practiced under artists, as we have since practiced 
the rapid steps of modern round dances. . We are at the 
present day adhering to a form whose motive and spirit 
departed. seventy years ago; we 
have lost its careful grace, and 
retained its doubtful delicacy, and 
added an ugliness of our own, 
which our grandmothers were 
quite innocent of. The crinolines 
have superseded all our attention 
to posture; and the long trains, 
which can hardly look inelegant 
even on clumsy persons, make 
small ankles or thick ones a mat- 
ter of little moment. We have 
become inexpressibly slovenly. 
Our fashionable women stride and 
loll in open defiance of elegance ; 
we no longer study how to walk 
—perhaps the mast difficult of all 
steps to do gracefully. If they 
patronize crinoline, they jump co- 
quettishly in their ‘balloons sO 
that these leap up as though on 
springs; push by chairs, forget- 
ful that crinolines bend up be- 
hind and reveal their 
uncared-for boots, not 
to say stockings. They 
know not, nor do they 
care, that men smile at 
such want of caution, 
and attribute it to other 
motives than that of 
slovenliness; and con- 
tinue blind followers of 
senseless fashions, 
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in (once the close chemise), run through with a black str ing 
from which we so long have suffered. The sleeves shrunk 
shorter and shorter, from the elbow rich with ruffles to the 
round bell-sleeye, then to degenerate variations of it, till it 
narrowed into a finger-wide, foundation for bows and laces, 
and became, finally, the detestable ‘‘ strap,’ > : 
Again, observe the unmeaningness of the low neck fash- (22734 > ee Se 
ion. Our mothers wore low dresses and bare arms all ‘day = = ee Se 
long; they knew if their shoulders and arms were beautiful, 
they would look as well by daylight as by candle-light ;’ if, 
in their daily occupations, the northern climate would not 
temper its‘winds to the shorn lambs or limbs of fashion. 
they tucked in a kerchief or fastened on long sleeves in th”. - 
‘morning. Why, the servant-maids wore low dresses too 
that time. There was some sense then in throwing off the 
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MR. BRISTOL’S HEARING. 


HERE was no mistake but that Mr. Bristol 
was as deaf as an adder, however deaf that 
may be. It was a great pity, to be sure; such 
a handsome, ee as he was, with large 
gray eyes, and the bearing of a Hercules temper- 
ed with the gentleness of a woman; so witty and 
electric when once he got the hinge of the con- 
versation; so eloquently dumb when the clew 
was missing; so unsuspicious and patient. He 
had been educated for a lawyer, but how could 
he answer an argument without hearing it? How 
should he entangle a witness whose evidence was 
Greek to him? There seemed nothing open to 
him, then, but literature and farming, and for 
the first he had no inclination. So Mr. Bristol 
became a farmer, since it was not necessary to 
hear the corn grow and the wheat fill out its 
ears. His farm, however, came to be the best 
for miles around, the boast and pride of the coun- 
ty, for whatever Mr. Bristol did he put his heart 
into: no half work for him and no half wages : 
so it brought him a good interest on the money 
he had invested in it. Fortune, which had de- 
rived him of a sense, had some compensation 
in store for him. In becoming a farmer he be- 
came arich man. But I suspect that he would 
have joyfully surrendered half his fortune, if not 
the whole, for healthy hearing, when he went over 
to the widow Blaine’s to take a hand at whist 


with her pretty daughter Prudence, who never 


drew back in embarrassment before his ear- 
trumpet, however. But, to tell the truth, the 
conversation that went on across the whist-table 
at the widow's was peculiar, and perhaps if Mr. 
Bristol could have heard it, he would have been 
more amused than flattered. Mrs. Blaine in- 
variably played ‘‘dummy,” and their visitor, 
giving more attention to Miss Pradence than to 
the game, would ask, ‘‘ What are trumps?” in 
the low, appealing voice of the deaf, who seem 
to wish to apologize for the screaming others 
have to do in their behalf. - 

_ ** Hearts are trumps, of course!” Mrs. Blaine 
would shriek, utterly ignoring the neighborhood 
of the trumpet. 

‘¢ Just think of having to shout so about every- 
day trifles!” put in Miss Prue—‘‘ about the caper- 
sauce, the servants, the expenses! What a noisy 
household it must be! no privacy : one might as 
well live on the door-step. 

‘¢I¢ strengthens the langs, child. There, I’ve 
lost that trick through you. -And there's the 
trumpet.” 

‘*'The cure is worse than the disease.—Oh, I 
forgot that hearts were trumps.” . 

‘*Well, yours is the odd trick, but ‘dummy’ 
has the honors.—He’s reckoned as rich as Squire 
Profit, and that’s not to be sneezed at, Prue.” 

‘‘Has Miss Prue a cold?” asks Mr. Bristol, 
inconveniently raising his trumpet, and catching 
the hint of a sneeze. 

‘¢Oh, not at all,” returns that young beauty. 
‘‘ Mother thinks that she and ‘dummy’ are not 
to be sneezed at, since they come off with the 
honors. —(Dear me, ma, did you ever think that 
we were playing with two ‘dummies?’”) And 
then Miss Prue laughed, and showed her fine 
teeth. 

‘‘What is the joke, Miss Prue?” says Mr. 
Bristol, meekly. 

It appears to him that he is eternally asking 
questions. Why can’t some one anticipate them ? 
Why can’t Miss Prue, if she cares for him? 

‘* Prue laughs at her own shadow, she’s so hap- 
py,” answers the widow, coming to the rescue. 
** Girls will be girls, and have their fun.” 

And so the game goes on and finishes. Neigh- 
bors say that Mr. Bristol is a great deal at the 
widow's—a great deal too much for healthy action 
of the heart. He sends her the first and best 
fruits of his garden; she has spring chickens on 
her table before her betters; she is never out of 
the choicest vegetables, nor out of fresh eggs. 
Though there is no garden worth speaking of at 
the widow’s, yet they have great blushing bou- 
quets of flowers in their vases the year round. 
He lends Miss Prue his horses and carriages to 
go whither her sweet will leads her when he can 
not go with her himself. In fact, the Blaines 
might as well live at Strawberry Farm, though 
Prue seldom sets foot within its doors. Every 
Sunday you might see him walking to church be- 
side the two, with his trumpet at his ear, and his 
head inclined to Prue's level, and you would nev- 
er suspect, from that young damsel’s air and 
readiness of speech, that the trumpet was a bit 
of a bugbear : surely it were worth something to 
put up with a little awkwardness for the sake of 
Strawberry Farm and nobody knew how man 
thousands: one might sacrifice something for suc 
a consideration. 

In the mean time Strawberry Farm is not left 
desolate until Miss Prue shall make up her mind 
to take lover and trumpet together. No, there 
is even now a presiding genius in the house in 
Lydia Thornton—a genius who would make a 
wife almost asuperfiuity in Mr. Bristol’s ménage, 
had he not been aieaay enslaved by Prue’s co- 
quettish beauty, and blinded to the perfect har- 
mony existing between herself and her baptis- 
mal name. I¢ is Lydia Thornton who makes 
the marvelous conserves and jellics for which 
Strawberry Farm is famous; who oversees the 
dairy, and turns its possibilities to profits; who 
bids the flower garden blossom like a rose, and 
the house-plants thrive beneath her genial influ- 
ence, although the most sacred blooms are cer- 
tain to find their way to the widow’s vases, and 
Lydia knows it. It is she who takes care that 

r. Bristol shall find his table supplied with his 
favorite dishes, handsomely garnished and served ; 
who keeps his house in perfect order, with a sys- 
tem to which the planetary is akin; and who gives 
it all a flavor of home and comfort, a foretaste 
of paradise, such as few bachelors experience or 
deserve. It is Lydia who hunts up the newest 
books, writes for him when he is tired, darns 


tender thoughts into the holes in his stockings, 
pays off the servants, bears the brunt, spares 
herself nothing in his interest, and forgets that he 
uses that detestable ear-trumpet. Perhaps you 
already suspect that she is in love with Mr. Bris- 
tol, and perhaps she might be if it had ever oc- 
curred to him to wish it. But what is the use 
of giving away your heart unasked? Does any 
one value such a gift? Light come, light go. 
Let them struggle and fight for what they would 
have, and it will seem all the more precious. 
Who cares for the fruit that falls at a breath, 
compared with that which hangs temptingly out 
of reach? Thus, though it was Lydia's supreme 


-pleasure to make Theodore Bristol happy, yet in 


so doing she never betrayed herself to him; she 
left him to infer that es Hie was & common- 
place, every-day affair, independent of any man- 
agement on her part—something spontaneous in 
the nature of things, but which he fancied would 
be increased tenfold when Prudence Blaine 
should assume the helm. When he said to 
Lydia at the breakfast-table, ‘‘I should like 
Drake to carry some of these new melons up to 
Mrs. Blaine’s,” or, ‘‘ I promised Miss Prudence 
the passion-flower you have coaxed into blossom ; 
will you see that she gets it?” though a strong 
spasm held Lydia's heart as in a vice for a breath- 
ing space, she made answer as composedly as if 
he had only requested her to pour him a cup of 
coffee, instead of requiring a sacrifice; not that 
she grudged Prudence the melons or the pas- 
sion-flower, or any thing else but his heart's love. 
Still one must abide by Fate. If Prudence was 
to be his wife, it must be for the discipline of 
both, and she sometimes pitied him more than 
herself. She wondered greatly in those days if 
any woman ever married the man she loved 
best, or did not rather marry from pique or 
prudence, or because ‘‘he teased her so,”’ since 
here was Prue, with eyes wide open, marrying 
for a situation, and because she could not resist 
the temptation of owning Strawberry Farm, 
while she (Lydia) forgot the fortune, and loved 
the man for naught. 

When she heard their names coupled together, 
when neighbors hinted at the not distant day 
when the farm would have a new mistress, when 
an unruly servant flouted and hoped the master 
would marry the pretty, smooth-spoken young 
lady soon, then Lydia felt the difficulties of her 
situation ; but in the interim she took a true en- 
joyment in keeping trouble out of the way of 
one whom she believed would too soon cultivate 
acquaintance with it; and perhaps there was 
some measure of compensation in the assurance 
that by-and-by he would come to see and ac- 
knowledge to himself where his true happiness 
lay hidden. We have such serious lessons. She 
most learn to forget and unlove him, while he 
must learn that he had been blind as well as 
deaf. And then, perhaps, Lydia had no right to 
expect so high a fortune as marriage with Mr. 
Bristol. The Bristols were a family old as the 
hills, while the Thorntons might belong to a 
much later formation. Lydia’s parents had ap- 
peared among the inhabitants of Bracken, no 
one knew from whence, and had disappeared 
as mysteriously, no one knew whither, leaving 
Lydia, a child of ten years, to the tender mer- 
cies of Mr. Bristol’s mother till she should be 
called for. As the years flew by and nobody 
called for her, it got to be something of a joke 


about Bracken: certain things were as likely to | 


happen as Lydia Thornton to be called for; 
Christmas was coming, and so was Lydia's father. 
Every stranger labored under the suspicion, for 
a time, of being that hero in disguise. ‘The chil- 
dren at school twitted her about it; when she 
was dismissed before them, they giggled signifi- 
cantly; they sometimes left her out of their 
games for fear that she would be summoned and 
spoil every thing. And it was here that Theo- 
dore Bristol stepped in and took her part, and 
silenced the gossipers and gigglers forever; and 
it was here that he won Lydia's lonely heart. 
And when his mother died, and left her a second 
time, till she should be called for, in his charge, 
he had almost forgotten but that she had as much 
right to his protection and to share in the lit- 
tle fortune as if to the manner born. When his 
deafness began to grow upon him, before he 
brought his vanity into subjection to his trump- 
et, Lydia, in her turn, became his support and 
shield; she stood between him and this same 
giggling, prying outside world for a time, till he 
should get his bearings and adjust his mind to 
the new condition. After that they came to 
Strawberry Farm, and Mr. Bristol met Miss Pru- 
dence, and fell in love with a shadow. ‘The first 
time that Lydia came to suspect it was through 
a neighbor who dropped in for a quiet chat. 
‘*T was a-saying to Mr. Bristol up ter Widder 
Blaine’s,” said she, ‘‘that he oughter git mar- 
ried.’’ Lydia looked up quickly from her mend- 
ing, and met Theodore's conscious eye. 

‘*Up at Widow Blaine’s,” said she, thinking 
aloud. 

‘“Yes: Prue’s a mighty pretty miss, and a 
housekeeper ter hoot. It would be kinder nice 
now, wouldn't it, for you ter see another woman's 
face at the board? And, thinks I, young men 
don't hang round pretty gals for nothing, if they 
be deaf.—I joked her after yo)’ was gone, Mr. 
Bristol, but she said she comidn’t think of a 
deaf man!” screamed the old busybody. 

‘* Did she say that?” askad Mr. Bristol, col- 
oring, with his head bent and his hand at his 
ear, 

‘*'Yes, but I reckon yoy could overcome them 
scruples; they'll never afmount ter pennyweights. 
There was Deacon Heghp’s son, as lost an arm in 
the wars and broke/his nose, and the girl he 
courted vowed she yvonld not look at him, and 
now she can’t bear Fim out of her sight.” 

Lydia grew watc§ful after this; she was sus- 
picious when he &-p.e and when he went, when 
he was silent « tty. Writing letters for 
him one day, st. =f 3 across a slip of paper on 
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which, in some idle hour, filled with the vision 
of Prue, he had scrawled, ‘‘ Pradence—Prue— 
Prudence Blaine. When Prudence, heavenly 


maid, was born, there bloomed a rose without a. 


thorn!” Lydia felt quite guilty at having seen 
it; her heart sank within her at the revelation 
of his day-dreamns ; she crushed the paper in her 
hand, as if it had been a scorpion, and threw it 
into the grata, ‘‘A rose without a thorn! 
There’s no such thing in nature. Ah, love makes 
a poet of every man once,” she thought. ‘‘ It is 
a beautiful dream, but one day the thorns will 
waken him, alas!” And a tear gathered and 
rolled unchecked down her cheek. 

‘“What the deuce is the matter, Lydia?” 
asked Theodore, suddenly looking over the top 
of his book. ‘‘ What are you crying about ?” 

‘*I’m not crying, Sir.” 

‘*T say you are crying; there's a tear on your 
cheek already.” 

‘*‘ And haven’t I a right to cry if I please ?” 

“*Only you'd better laugh.” 

‘Those who laugh now will cry by-and-by. 
I had rather do my crying up first, and have it 
over and done with.” 

He relapsed into his book again, only to star- 
tle her, half an hour later, by asking, ‘‘ What 
was it, Lydia? Were you crying for the moon, 
child ?” 

““Yes, I was crving for the moon. Do be 
quiet! Here, I’ve gone and written, ‘ Dear Mr. 
Moon, please send me a specimen of your best 
tears,’ when you wished me to ask Mr. Holiday 
for a specimen of his Rocky Mountain potatoes. 

“* No, we can raise our own tears, thank you. 
I wonder if this author, by-the-way, knows what 
he’s talking about? He says that any man may 
marry any woman, if he doesn't give it up too 
soon. Encouraging, isn’t it? But I suppose he 
means any man who has ears to hear.” 

‘*I don’t suppose he means any thing of the 
kind. Some women might prefer a lover with— 
imperfect hearing. I think the author is right; 
only they usually do give up too soon.” 

‘‘May I ask if Dr. Drew gave up too soon? 
Eh, Lydia? was that why you didn’t marry 
him ?” 

‘*No, that was not the reason. Wi? vou be 
quiet! How on earth can I write in such a 
Babel !”’ 

But Lydia was no longer happy; she had 
thrown her peace of mind into the grate, crushed 
with the slip of paper. Yet, for the life of her, 
she could not resist torturing herself daily with 
needless jealousies—needless, since hope and un- 
certainty were over. Qne day he said, ‘‘I wish 
you would write a note and invite Mrs. Blaine 
and Prudence to tea, while the strawherries are 
fine.” 

Lydia’s heart gave a great throb in her bosom. 
She had known it all along, but it was jnst as 
sudden, just as sharp. To have Prudence sit- 
ting by and considering how long before she 
should choose to take the housekeeping out of 
her hands; to have them exchanging glances 
and hand-clasps under her very eyes; to per- 
ceive love in the tone, the thought, the endeavor ; 
and to sit aside and pour the tea smilingly, to 
pass the sugar, and keep the wormwood! Oh, 
she had loved him longest and best: why were 
true hearts pierced and burdened thus? But 
she wrote the note’ unmurmuringly. 


“Dean Mus. ao Bristol sends his compli- 
ments, and we should be”—(happy? Nay, Mr. Bristol 
would be happy; bis happiness should be hers ; yer 
“happy if you and Miss Pradence would take tea with 
us to-morrow afternoon. Very truly, . 

“Lypra THoRNtox.” 


‘‘We should be happy!” quoted Miss Prue. 
‘“Who cares whether she is or not? It's a fib, 
too. I should think she was Mr. Bristol's wife, 
or expected to be. I'll give her a lesson she'll 
never forget when I am Mrs. Bristol!” But they 
accepted the invitation, and took their work, as 
the way was in Greendale; and poor Lydia sat 
and kept the ball of conversation rolling and 
growing big enough to crush her, and knew that 
the neck-tie Miss Prue was embroidering with 
pansies was for Theodore, and praised the pat- 
tern, and was altogether like a saint at the stake 
singing halleluiahs. And when Theodore came 
in it was just as she had predicted; he had no 
eyes or ears or trumpet for any one else. Prue 
had to be shown the garden; the distant view 
of the sea from the upper windows, with the re- 
volving light- house brooding over leagues of 
breakers; then the old porcelain service which 
his great-great-grandfather brought from China; 
the treasures of [India muslins, which he had never 
dreamed of showing to Lydia, and which he told 
Miss Prue, significantly, could be drawn through 
a wedding-ring. 

‘*And don’t you think all this is worth being 
mistress of ?” asked the widow, a servant having 
claimed Lydia's attention in another place. 

‘What did your mother say ?” asked Theo- 
dore, inclining his head. 

‘* She said that Strawberry Farm was a place 
worth visiting (or words to that effect).” 

‘* And how would it wear for a lifetime, Miss 
Prue?” | 

‘*Admirably, no doubt’—in the trumpet— 
(‘‘if the master were not a haddock. ‘Think, 
ma, of screaming one’s life away !”) 

‘*Tt’s better than such a fight as we have to 
keep up appearances.” 

‘* Yes, if only one could have the things 
one wants, without disagreeable conditions at- 
tached.” 

After tea they played croquet on the lawn— 
that is, Mr. Bristol and Prue did: Lydia and 
the widow sat and watched them. And when 
they had gone home, and the day’s work was 
done, Lydia cried like a child from pure ex- 
haustion. So time went on. Myr. Bristol urged 
his suit. Miss Prue had it in consideration, 
keeping him in a state of devoted uncertainty 
which was like a high fever—now encouraging, 
and now thwarting him. She supposed thar 
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eventually she should take up her local habita- 
tion and her name at Strawberry Farm; but there 
was a certain widower in her mental landscape 
whose fortune as well as hearing eclipsed The- 
odore’s, and who, taken by her pretty face, had 
traveled out of his way to do her homage, had 
sent remembrances and precious gifts, and held 
out flattering hopes—whom she trusted, by pa- 
tience and the display of other virtues, to bring 
to the proper pitch of infatuation; failing in 
which endeavor, here was Mr. Bristol waiting 
her pleasure. It was at this time that Theodore 
announced his intention of traveling abroad; he 
had staid too long in one corner of the world ; 
he was growing rusty; perhaps he required 
more polish to render himself acceptable to 
Prue; perhaps absence would teach her to value 
his presence; perhaps—a thousand things! 
Prue's blood fairly curdled at this unexpected 
mancavre. She had her own perhapses to 
contend with. Perhaps he might escape her, 
and Mr. Jewel not yet secure! 

Lydia made him ready and packed his trunks 
with wet eyelids andaching heart. What might 
not happen while he was away? What should 
she do with the long days? What would the 
seasons be like without him? So we each have 
our own view-point, and no one borrows his 
neighbor's telescope, or trusts to its refracting 
power. If { could see the world through vour 
eyes, it would be as good as translation to an- 
other planet, forsooth. 

He was gone a year, but he wrote often to 
Prue, sometimes to Lydia. Lydia’s were gener- 
ally letters of business, occasionally diverging into 
descriptions of the miracles of the Old World. 
In one he wrote: ‘‘I went to the opera last 
night. You have never been at one? We will 
go some time together. Prue doesn't affect 
them. I used not to care a farthing for one. 
But I hear that the music is divine, and I know 
that the acting is human.” 

He returned one day as unexpectedly as he 
went, rode over from the station in a hired 
wagon, and kissed Lydia on both cheeks. He 
had a happy, debonair manner with him, like a 
child relieved of some burden, and he laughed 
softly to himself at times. ‘‘ I am so glad to get 
home,” he explained, ‘‘though, upon my word, 
Lydia, travel is good for the soul, as well as con- 
fession. How is Prue?” Then he took his hat 
and his trumpet and went to see for himself. 

Prudence and her mother were shelling 
on the little veranda at the back of the house, 
the aforesaid Mr. Jewel having engaged to dine 
with them; and they were vocalizing their 
thoughts freely at the same time, which pre- 
vented their hearing Mr. Bristol touch the 
knocker and then walk into the hall—follow- 
ing the sound of their voices, you would have 
said, speaking of any one but Mr. Bristol. 

‘* There, ma,” Prue was saying ; ‘‘ here's a pod 
with nine peas in it, as I’m a sinner. I mean 
to put it up over the door.” 

‘*Law! you'd better put it into the pot.” 

“*Qh, don’t you know? The first unmarried 
man who comes in under a pod containing nine 
peas you're sure to marry; and isn’t Mr. Jewel 
coming to dinner ?” 

“Then you're going to throw Mr. Bristol 
over ?” . 

‘““If Mr. Jewel ever thinks it worth his while 
to propose. I shall say nothing decisive to 
Theodore till then; but a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bash, anyway, especially a bird- 
of- paradise.” 

‘* And if Mr. Jewel doesn’t propose ?” 

a: why then, there'll be nothing to do but to 
fall back upon Mr. Bristol, trumpet and all. 
Nothing is more simple, nor more provoking. 
Oh dear! when Mr. Jewel lives in town, and 
drives a span, and gives spreads, and has ears to 
hear !” 

‘* Bat I've heard vou tell Theodore that you 
didn’t care for gay life.” 

‘*Neither do I. How can you be gay and 
live with a ‘dummy ?’” 

Just then some one tapped on the open door, 
and—there was Mr. Bristol. ‘‘ (Goodness gra- 
cious! we weren't talking loud, were we? He’s 
deaf, that’s one comfort.)—Where did you come 
from, Mr. Bristol ?” cried the beaming Prudence, 
jamping up and upsetting the pease, which went 
rolling down the steps like ten-pins of Lilliput. 
“I’m so delighted. —(I wish you or the pease were 
in Guinea !)}—Did you come over in a balloon ?” 

‘* T.came this morning to give you a surprise.” 

‘* (I hate surprises. )}—How nice! Then youl 
stay to dinner, won't you ?—( Lucky I didn’t put 
up my pod, ma!)—There’s a Mr. Jewel coming 
to dine; it ‘ll be so nice having you; three’s such 
an awkward number!—(Of course it spoils the 
whole business, but there's nothing else to be 
done).”’ 

‘* Thanks,” said Mr. Bristol. ‘‘I shall be 
glad to be of service to you, and please myself 
at the same time.” 

(‘‘ Why couldn’t he have had something bet- 
ter to do to-day !”’) 

‘*(Never mind; I'll take care of him. So Mr. 
Jewel can have a chance to make as much love 
as he likes. You can show him the old eagle’s 
nest in the pines out on the hill. Mr. Bristol's. 
been there a thousand times—won’t want to go. 
again. And after twilight vou can take a can- 
dle into the garden, and let him see the luminous 
crown of the fraxinella. Theodore’s scen it, and 
there won’t be the ghost of an excuse for his go- 
ing too—don’t you see? He'll stay with me.) 
—Ahem! I suppose there’s no end to the good 
things you've seen abroad, Mr. Bristol? What. 
a pity now that vou couldn't have heard as well 
as seen! They do say that the music in Paris is 
splendid ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” said Mr. Bristol, slowly. 
‘*I’d got pretty well reconciled to my deafness ; 
every thing has its advantages.” 

‘*Seems to me he’s sort of depressed. Hasn't 
lost his property, think ?” 
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‘* Perhaps he’s got another sweetheart.” 

‘““ Ahem! I suppose you've seen lots of hand- 
some girls out there ?”’ 

‘* Yes, a great many beauties.” 

‘Did you lose your heart, Mr. Bristol?” 
laughed Prue. 

‘* No; it was lost before I left, Miss Prue; how 
truly lost I did not know till my return.” 

Their other guest arrived in due season, and 
they had rather a stupid, stiff dinner-party, and 
at last Mr. Jewel turned to Prue, and asked, 

‘¢ An old frien: of yours ?” 

‘Only a neighbor: one is obliged to be 
friendly, you know.” 

‘¢ Looks as if he contemplated suicide. How 
long has he been deaf?” 

‘ST never knew him otherwise.—Mr. Bristol, 
shall I give you some grapes ?” 

‘¢T beg pardon.” 

‘¢ Will you have some grapes ?” 

‘Dates? No, thank you.” 

‘¢ There's a specimen.—Let me give you some 

-f-R- 
an Grapes? Oh yes, thanks.” 

‘¢ What a man for a lover!” said Mr. Jewel, 
aside. ‘‘ Imagine a young lady screaming, ‘I 
will,’ and promising to love and obey through a 
trumpet.” 

‘‘It’s very hard to find ears and talk too. 
I pity his wife.” 

‘*Oh! then he is married ?” 

‘*T suppose he will be some day. The world's 
before him where to choose.” 

In the mean time Mrs. Blaine shouted at Mr. 
Bristol from her end of the table, and made pro- 
found remarks about nothing, till Prue said, 
‘+ I’ve been telling Mr. Jewel about the old ea- 
gie's nest. Would you like to go out with us to 
see it, Mr. Bristol ?’ 

‘¢Thank you; I shall like to go,” rising with 
the others. 

‘¢ Ma, are you not coming?” called Prne, look- 
ing hack, aad speaking loud enough for Theodore 
to hear. 

‘“T guess not to-day, dear; my ankle's not 
strong, and that hill takes all the breath out of 
me. ”? 


‘* What did your mother say, Miss Prue ?” 

‘¢She doesn’t feel strong enough to go.” 

‘‘Oh! are yon not going, Mrs. Blaine? Let 
me stay with you, then.” 

‘‘There, don't disappoint us,” cried Prue. 

‘Will it be a disappointment ?” 

‘* How can you ask ?” 

‘< But three are poor company, you said.” 

‘‘ And two are sometimes no better.” And 
then she joined Mr. Jewel. 

When Theodore returned home that night, 
Lydia, who knew his moods as she knew her 
own heart, remarked that his vivacity had evap- 
orated at the widow's. ‘‘It must be a d 
atmosphere there,” she thought; then: ‘‘ Did 
you see Prue? Was she well ?” 

‘“Yes, yes; they had a Mr. Jewel to dine 
with them.” 

‘*(Oh, jealous! How do you like the sensa- 
tion, my poor young man? J know it well 
enough to pity vou.)—You didn’t find her in 
any way changed ?” 

‘‘ No—I suppose not.” 

‘SYou suppose not! Isn’t she as pretty as 
ever ?” 

‘‘ Prettier. The fact is, Lydia, a deaf man 
has very little chance in this world.” 

‘¢Oh! oh!” with a world of sympathy in her 
soft, patient eyes. ‘‘I wish, [ wish I could 
change with you; I wish I might,” she mar- 
mured to herself. He looked at her almost as 
if he understood.—‘‘ And so she slighted you 
for this Mr. Jewel ?” 

‘She did nothing of the sort; she did not 
dare. Why? Because if Mr. Jewel does not 
propose, she means to marry me!” And he 
laughed a laugh that sounded more like a sob. 

‘* How! What do you mean? How do you 
know ?” aghast. 

‘©T heard her say go with my own ears—with 
my own ears! I did not go abroad on a fool's 
errand, Lydia, though I returned on one! I 
can hear to-day as well as you can. Iam no 
longer a deaf man! Much good it does me to 
find the woman I loved a cheat—a cheat!” 

‘¢‘The woman you loved !” 

‘Yes, the woman I loved—for, by my word, I 
love so mean a thing no longer. ‘Oh, the sad 
imperfect tense !’” 

‘* All tenses are sad to me,” sighed Lydia. 

‘You? Why are they sad?” 

‘¢QOh, I forgot you could hear,” crimsoning. 
‘¢T can not believe it, but I am so glad—lI can 
not tell you how glad!” 

Mr. Bristol went to the widow's no more; he 

Miss Prue with the shadow of a frigid 
bow; she smiled back in saucy coquetry, and 
sent him her wedding-cards. He had been six 
months in full possession of his senses then. The 
day after the wedding he said to Lydia, ‘‘ Do 
you know, if it weren't so cruel, I'd send Pru- 
dence Jewel a wedding-gift of my old ear- 
trumpet!” 

Why—for pity’s sake, why ?” 

‘* Because I have just read in the evening pa- 
per that the concussion consequent upon the 
bursting of a cannon has paralyzed the nerve of 
Mr. Jewel’s ear, and rendered him stone-deaf. 
As you once said of me, I know how to pity 
him.” 

‘¢ When did I say that?” 

‘“When you thought I was jealous of Mr. 
Jewel. Come, Lydia, of whom have you been 
jealous ?” : 

‘‘Nay, but I shall not tell you. 

‘*'Then tell me why all tenses are sad alike to 
you. ‘Tell me, love, if the present tense, in which 
I ask you to be my wife, is sad too? Speak, dar- 
ling!” 

«Your wife! You are laughing at me; I 
can not bear it! You do not love me: it is 
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‘‘T do love you—I swear Ido! But for be- 
ing both blind and deaf I should have loved you 
best and first.” 

‘*But I am not pretty like Prue, and—and 
nobody ever called for me, and— 

‘* You are so pretty to me, Lydia, so precious, 
that if you carry vour face away from me to any 
happier fireside, you will be my death. And as 
for the rest, come to me; I have called for you, 
Lydia. Is not that enough ?” 

And so Lydia blesses the day in which she 
was left to be called for! 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FAIRS. 


ae Sharptown people have just had a fair; 
and a grand time they had, too, besides 
making lots of money. I went over to assist in 
the preparations, as they sent me word that the 
fair would never begin or go on right unless 
Aunt Sally was there to give directions. Some- 
how or other they've got it into their heads that 
I know just how to manage these troublesome 
things, and so I'm sent for, far and wide, to 
superintend. 

Well, we had a nice hall to begin with, and 
there were plenty of lads and lasses ready to 
carry ont all sorts of suggestions as soon as 
they were made. What they wanted most were 
ideas. ‘*‘Do let us have something original, 
Aunt Sally; something that they don’t have at 
all the fairs in the country.” 

‘*You’re like those Athenians mentioned in 
Scripture,” I answered; ‘‘ always in quest of 
some new thing. But people, I suppose, are of 
just the same sort nowadays as they were in the 
Apostles’ time. We must see what there is to 
be invented.” 

Of course there was the usual stereotyped va- 
riety of pretty things upon the long tables on ei- 
ther side of the hall; but a show of some descrip- 
tion would fit in quite nicely over in the corner, 
and draw in lots of money besides. What could 
be better than an antiquarian establishment, 
into which should be gathered whatever curiosi- 
ties of dress we might be able to discover? The 
plan of proceeding was to be kept profoundly se- 
cret, but every body was sent in quest of the 
finery of past ages. 

Some trunks in my possession that had been 
packed away for nearly half a century furnished 
a rare old wedding dress complete, with even the 
faded bouquet preserved that had flourished at 
my mother's wedding ; also my father’s coat and 
knee-breeches, with some other mementoes of 
the period. Then among some other collection 
was found a quaint old doll of the olden time. 
Others contributed dresses, hats, and bonnets of 
almost every date, some rather dilapidated, it is 
true, but still available toward the general dis- 
play. Besides the wearing apparel there were 
old-time pieces of furniture arranged around 
the little apartment, improvised by hanging gay 
calico bed-spreads upon cheaply made wooden 
frames, and on to these were pinned whatever 
relics it were convenient to display. 

When every thing was ready, the grand feat- 
ure of the occasion was the evening reception, at 
which were present some of the illustrious per- 
sonages of past times. Martha Washington and 
Dolly Madison were in all their glory, and cer- 
tainly never looked better in their lives. Marie 
Antoinette and the little Dauphin seemed quite 
at home, and might have taken lessons from 
Ristori, so well did they play their parts. Other 
belles and beaux of the same period, as well as 
More modern ones, looking quaint and queer 
enough, as examples of changing fashion, were 
endeavoring to do the elegant proprieties of the 
hour. I had enough to do introduoing them by 
their newly assumed titles; but their laughing 
faces were familiar in spite of the dignities they 
had assumed. 

One very gay gitl was dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned short gown and quilted petticoat, with her 
great-grandmother’s cap upen her head,. and out 
of a basket that she held sold little packages, 
said to contain the purest of cosmetics, all tied 
up with bright-colored ribbons. Some were 
labeled ‘‘rouge for ladies’ cheeks ;” others, 
‘‘pearl- powder for the complexion,” ‘‘a lo- 
tion to prevent wrinkles,” ‘‘a polish for either 
ladies or gentlemen,” ‘‘a wash to perfume the 
breath,” etc. 

They sold rapidly enough, and the basket was 
replenished from time to time with fresh pack- 
ages from some reserve stock, for every one want- 
ed the various recipes, and the fair saleswoman 
assured her customers that these were invalua- 
ble commodities, whether used as preventives or 
remedies, and warranted neither to injure the 
skin nor soil the fingers. 

Here are a few specimens that will give an 
idea of the plan, and perhaps set some of our 
amateur poets and poetesses at work to prepare 
a few additional ones : 


ROUGE—(Modesty). 


Ro that is brilliant, pure, may be relied on; 
A color natural—a sure and tried one— 

Which comes ant poet as thy pure mind elects, 
And spreads a healthy glow that one respects. 
Use it with freedom, ‘twill not harm thee; 
Good in all weathers, don't alarm thee. 

Tho een trickle on the cheek, 

This color shows no tell-tale streak. 


PEARL-POWDER—(Cleantiness). 


Lo! here’s a cosmetic to spread on thy face, 
Thy beautiful neck and thy arms; 
Twill lend to thy being an infinite grace, 
And enhance all thy mantfold charms. 
Thy f fair and comely, still fairer will seeem— 
ot a le or pimple be there ; 
And cleanliness, over all virtues supreme, 
Shall name thee the queen of the fair. 


A VALUABLE POLISH FOR EITHER SEX—(Po- 
litenese). 


The ase of all other cosmetics were vain— 
They'd produce no effect worth the naming— 

Without true politeness; yet, with it, ‘tis pla 
That all your friendship be claiming. 
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A LOTION TO PREVENT WRINKLES— Good 
Humor). 


Both pleasant and healthy is this recipe; 

Not because it is new do I send it to thee. 

But mark: without this the list were not complete 

Of valued cosmetics I'd lay at thy feet. 

Pray do ae my friend, decline this in disdain— 

A thing which I know you've used time and again. 
A PERFUME FOR THE BREATH~(Truth). 


The best me to take upon thy tongue 
Is truthfalnees and candor; prai and sung 
By poets and by sages, and to be 
Thy passport into heaven and its society. 
TO BEAUTIFY THE HANDS AND FEET. 


Let them be ever found in ways of virtue, 
Swift to befriend the needy if he ask; 
Thus white and fair, free from the stains that hart 


on, 
will be thy hands when done the pleasing task. 


The list may be lengthened out at the pleasure 
of the poet, but these will serve as specimens of 
our undertakings at the Sharptown fair. Ican 
not tell how many quires of pink and white and 
blue perfumed note-paper was used for the oc- 
casion, but I know that as every one of them 
produced ten cents, our profits were large, and 
the revenue therefrom very considerable, besides 
the fun it occasioned. Our little reception-room 


was thronged during the entire evening with vis- 


itors coming and going, and trays of delicious 
coffee were passed around by young misses 
dressed like children of a former period. 

As neither the coffee nor the rhymes are copy- 
righted, they are at the service of the readers of 
the Bazar. Aunt SALLY. 


————————E 


AN EPISODE OF DRESS. 


GO one evening to visit a family of sisters, 

well-born, well-educated, and sufficiently well 
off. ‘The eldest is called Emily. She is not pret- 
ty, and never was, and has now reached eight-and- 
twenty, and become the chaperon of her vounger 
sisters. She goes in for extreme usefulness, is 
an admirable daughter, despises amusements as 
‘nice for the young ones, but rather frivolous,” 
wears her soft brown hair scraped down on each 
side of her face ‘‘tidily,” high, unfashionable 
dresses in the evening, thinks of every one’s 
comfort and happiness but her own, and refuses 
to dance. I find Emily, on my arrival, in a 
dark silk dress, knitting a stocking, in the 
strongest light in the room. As the gas pours 
on her patient face, [ notice instantly that she is 
somewhat passée ; in any other place this might 
have been unobserved, for I know her to be onl 
twenty-eight, thongh to-night I find it difficult 
to believe it; her features are well formed, but 
the style of dressing the hair absolutely forces on 
your attention the increasing hollowness of her 
cheek. | 

Emily shakes hands with fingers entangled in 
gtay worsted, knits hard through my second sen- 
tence, and then, lest attention to me should cause 
her to drop a stitch, I go off to find Alice, who 
is the pretty one of the four. A prettier girl I 
have never seen than Alice—as she looks some- 
times; but she makes terrible mistakes. She 
has what is called golden hair—that is, drab. 
She has heard that people with fuir hair ought 
to wear blue. So she wears blue—a shade too 
dark, which does not impart a scrap of yellow to 
her hair. She has a velvet band fastened tightly 
across it: her head is not a pretty shape, though 
she has a sweet smile: she does not know that 
a broad band across the hair is the most trying 
thing in the world ; not one head in twenty can 
bear it. I don’t discover her for some minutes ; 
the drawing-room is a very gay one, with sky 
blue doors, and white walls and ceiling. Pres- 
ently I discern Alice sitting against the blue 
door, in the usual blue dress a shade too deep. 
She informs me that I have passed her twice—I 
do not think I am to blame! Her next sister, 
Dora, is standing by her in white; her dress is 
merino; and though evidently new, from the 
angular form of the pleats and the loud crackling 
of the lining, it naturally looks dirty against the 
snowy freshness of the paper on the wall. Hav- 
ing just come in from the dark street, the ex- 
treme whiteness of the room dazzles me; I can’t 
see outlines. Dora is very sallow, and unhappi- 
ly carries a blue fan, which makes her Jook as 
yellow as a guinea. 

Clemence ‘‘ cante out” last week, and is nearly 
as pretty as Alice, in her way. She has a dark 
complexion which, when she has a color, is very 
clear and beautiful. She is a little coquette, and 
just now, when she does not know I am watch- 
ing her, she looks charming. I can just see her 
profile against a pure yellow screen, which I have 
always hitherto hated for its raw color, because 
they generally have the gas-light sharp upon it. 
To-night the lamp happens to be on one side, 
and the hue which it borrows in the half-light 
enhances the slight flush on Clemence’s cheek. 
I can not see her dress, for a large crimson chair 
stands between us. She knows I admire her. 
When she observes me she will blush, and per- 
haps banter me. Now she turns and comes for- 
ward. Alas! she wears a satin dress the exact 
color of her face, with flounces up to the waist. 
I had always fanoied her tall; to-night she ap- 
pears oy four feet high: this is caused by the 
flounces. I am disappointed, and liked her bet- 
ter behind the chair. As we speak she turns her 
head over with what-would be a pretty gesture 
if she had not a scar on her throat, and places 
against her cheek a scarlet fan—this is the fin- 
ishing touch—which takes away absolutely every 
vestige of her color. e looks positively hide- 
ous as she stands. I \G@iieeo back to Alice. 

Alice has ‘the pretti oulders, and per- 
haps that may excuse he elopting a fashion 
so ugly as a low dress. aE eS are a little 
too fat, and rather red at the 2 ‘The hard 
straight line around her nete’ frimmed with 
hard X’s in blue velvet, woule “ruin any neck 
but hers. She is occupied in “Alcoming some 
guests. ’ 
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Who is the old young lady who has just come 
into the room with a lady so fat and décolletée 
that her friends ought to shut her up? The old 
young lady is terribly thin, and also very décol- 
etée. There is a frightful hollow in her back ; 
the vertebree of her spine are like a crocodile’s ; 
but she is a brave woman, and obeys the fashion. 
She has also lost a tooth. Probably she is one 
of Emily's sort—abhors what is false: her hair 
is very thin, so much so that it would be true to 
say she had none, but she would scorn a single 
band of false hair. I said the fat woman was 
also alarmingly décolletée—I don’t know which 
of them is most offensive. Her gloves are cut- 
ting through her wrists, her voluminous white 
and pink train impedes her already difficult 
progress. My hostess's daughters are better 
than this! I perceive Emily's foot: it is large: 
she seems rather proud of its size, and protrudes 
it, incased in a conspicuous white kid sheath, as 
a mark of her superiority to these considerations 
of form. Alice, I know, has a tiny little foot ; 
to-night it is entirely concealed by the most 
enormous rosettes I have ever seen, and might 
be as big as a Pict's. 

The last straw has been laid on my back, and 
I take my leave. 

To a man who has a quick eye for the pictur- 
esque, or, let us say, the appropriate, and there 
are such men, these sights in modern drawing- 
rooms are more than disagreeable — they are 
ghastly. I am saying nothing about indecency. 
That is hardly a portion of my present subject. 
But why, if a woman has a neck like a skeleton, 
must she tell the world so? Why, if fate has 
made her grow stouter than it is permitted to be, 
must she squeeze and fold her fat into a tight 
low dress because it is the fashion? Why must 
she draw a hard line around her shoulders, that 
seems to cut her in two, and wear sleeves which 
are mere straps to keep her gown on, without 
caring, without knowing, whether her arms are 
models? Why must she wear trimmings of 
great O's and X's and vandykes on her skirt, so 
that at a little distance the first thing about her 
that strikes the eye is the trimming? Why, if 
very tall, must she take the arm of a very little 
man, and make herself and him look absurd ? 
Why will she draw attention to her want of color 
by wearing red or arsenic green? Why, with 
red hair, is her dress pink? Why, when in a very 
ag dress, does she lean against the wall which the 

rbarity of American ignorance has papered with 
white? Why, with black hair, does she carry a 
heavy burden of jet flowers, combs, and impoasi- 
bly thick plaits that make her head look like an 
elephant’s on an antelope’s body? Why will she 
trust to the very moderate gifts nature has en- 
dowed her with to fight against the most abnor- 
mal disadvantages? Why—why—bnt enengh : 
these are only some of the insane mistakes that 
nearly all girls commit, many of them girls with 
artistic tastes and capacities, in every direction 
except dress, whose eyes you may see shine with 
pleasure at a sunset or a beautiful fiower—which, 
nero ecee they steadily refuse to take a hint 

rom. 

Very few women know what style of dress 
suits them best, or what colors: even those who 
study the art study it wrongly. One may often 
see a woman who has the makings of a dignified 
goddess se poser en coquette, or a little creature 
attempt to be stately who can only be simple. 
The best grace is perfect naturalness. Our man- 
ners form themselves, but we must form our set- 
ting of them. Nature can do much, but not 
every thing. Art should do something. 

You must choose suitable colors and suitable 
shapes for your dresses, you must stady the room 
that you are to appear in, if you ever mean to 
look right; and if you know not what kind of 
room you are about to be seen in, or if you know 
that it is one of the modern white and glaring 
drawing-rooms, a plain black dress (but never 
with low neck and short sleeves) will always be 
safe. 

The reason that an ordinary low neck with 
short sleeves looks worse in black than in any 
other color is because the hard line round the 
bust and arms is too great a contrast to the skin. 
A low neck always Jessens the height, and a dark 
dress made thas lessens it still more, and it strikes 
the artistic eye as cutting the body in pieces, in 
this way: If you see a fair person dressed in a 
low dark dress, standing against a light back- 
ground some way off, the effect will be that of an 
empty dress hung up, the face, neck, and arms 
being scarcely discernible. On the other hand, 
against a dark background the head and bust 
will be thrown up sharply, and the whole dress 
and body will disappear. ‘This effect, often enough 
seen, is execrably bad. If you must wear a low 
black dress, let it be cut square, giving the height 
of the shoulders (or, better, the angles rounded, 
for corners are very trying), and have plenty of 
white or pale gauze or thin black net to soften 
the harsh line between the skin and the dress, 
White gauze or lace softens down the blackness 
of the dress at the edge of the bodice, and thin 
black stuff has an equally good effect, as it shades 
the whiteness of the skin into the dark color of 
the gown. Only under these conditions does the 
sudden contrast enhance, as some persons sup- 
pose, the fairness of the complexion. 

Nature abhors sharp edges. We see contrasts 
in flowers and in marbles; but they are always 
softened, each color stealing a little of the other 
at the junction of the two. Even the- sharp 
edges of a crag or house against the sky are 
seen by a practiced eye to gather some softening 
grayness either from the surrounding colors or 
by mere perspective. Trees grow thin at the 


edges and melt into the sky; in a prism, of 
‘course, we see the tender amalgamations of 


hues more distinctly, the secondaries lving clear- 
ly between the primaries. Ruskin had noticed 
this surely when he said, ** All good color is 
graduated,” each mixed into the next where 
there are contrasts. 
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SKETCHES AT SANDRINGHAM 
CHURCH. 


HE late ilmess of the Prince of Wales has 

‘invested all his surroandings with so much 
interest that our readers will welcome the ac- 
companying graphic sketches of: the village 
church at.Sandringham, to which the Princess 
Alexandra was accustomed. to ‘ steal ‘from her 
husband's bedside to ‘offer up prayers for his re-. 


covery, and where the whole ‘royal family of | 
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THE LICH-GATE IN a CHURCH-YARD. 


England .were constant . visitants. during the 
Prince's protracted sickness. 

The scenery around Sandringham is some- 
what tame; there is né bold horizon, but there 
are occasional pretty dells overhung with mach 
wood,.and carpeted with a turf which is green 
even at this season. The quaint little chaorch, 
with its buttresses anid rough gray walls covered 
with ivy, which was restored about fifteen years 


ago with great taste’ ‘and judgment, consists of » 


chancel, nave, and’ tower, with a south porch. 


The chancel, which is in the Decorated style, 
dates probably from the time of Edward III.,. 
but the rest of the bnilding is in the Perpendic- 
ular style of Henry VII. The ‘church is well 
cohstracted of iron-stone in extremely small 
pieces, with dressings of freestone; and as the 
iron-stone is very dark, the effect is nearly simi- 
lar to that of flint. Internally the church 

sesses: ong oF those beautiful oak roofs for which 
Norfolk: istgelebrated. There is also an ancient 
font cover; etichly carved, with pinnacles and 
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niches; and all the windows are filled with stain- 
ed glass, some of which is as old as the church, 
and highly interesting, es sie the figures of 
St. Michael, St. Ignatius the bishop, St. Bridget, 
and St. Margaret. The rest of the glass, and 
likewise the fittings, are modern, and were exe- 
cuted at the cost of Lady Harriet Cowper, ex- 
cept the organ, which was given by the Prince 
of Wales. The church-yard is remarkably pret- 
ty, and possesses one of those lich-gates once 80 
cotamon i in England, but which have now almost 
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disappeared. The royal pews are on the right 
and left of the chancel; like the decorated roof, 
they are in carved oak, opened in places, and 
with figures of angels at the extremities. On 
Sunday, December 17, when the worst symptoms 
of the Prince’s illness had passed away, the little 
church was filled to overflowing with a congrega- 
tion earnest in thanksgiving and joyful in prayer, 
and they were already in their places when ‘the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, Princess Alice of 
Hesse, Princess Louise, and Prince Louis of 
Hesse entered the church by a little door close 
to the royal pew. This pew is shown in one of 
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the illustrations, occupied by the Queen and her 
three daughters. The other illustrations show - 
the lich-gate, the interior of the church, and 
the porch. The lich or lych gate, we may say 
for the benefit of modern readers, is the covered 
gate-way leading to the church-yard. This was 


' 


‘also known in olden times as the corpse-gate, the. 


word lich signifying a dead body in the: Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. Opposite the church tower, over- 
shadowed by trees, stands the rectory, embowered 
in ivy, and just below this the school-house, built. 
and supported by the Prince of Wales. ‘These 
and two or three neat cottages comprise the 
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-whole village of Sandringham. Sandringham 


Hall, the residence of the Prince, is a handsome 
building of red brick and stone, in the style of 
It was built by the Prince of Wales, 
as the house which origirially stood on the site 
proved to be in a ruingus state, owing to the dry- 
rot. - The Sandringham property was purchased 
by the Prince from Mr. ¢ Temple, M.P., 
in 1862. In the spring of he aad his bride 
passéd a part of tneir honey-moon there, and were 
so charmed with the beautifal country that, after 
the London season, they returned thither in the 
autumn, and the Prince ardently engaged in the 
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THE CHURCH. 
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INTERIOR 
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field sports for which the region is noted. It has 
since been his favorite residence, and it was dur- 
ing his usual autumnal sojourn there that he was 
stricken down with the fever that so nearly cost 
him his life. Sandringham is situated in the 
northwest corner of the county of Norfolk, one 
of the most fertile districts of England, and par- 
ticularly noted for ite abundant supply of game. 
This was probably one reason why it was chosen 
as a residence by the Prince of Wales, who is 
passionately fond of hunting. This county gives 
the title of duke to the Howard family, tho de- 
scendants of the ancient Mowbrays. 
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SKETCHES AT SANDRINGHAM CHURCH—THE PORCH. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Meus. A. C. F.—Use fresh benzine for cleaning your 
silk. Chloroform is also good for taking out grease. 
Cut your velvet sacque & tight basque, and to raise the 
nap moisten it on the wrong side, and draw the moist 
side over a hot iron. Get black beaver mohair, or else 
buffalo alpaca, costing from 75 cents to $layard. Make 


with a Marguerite polonaise, trimmed with a bias band 


fringe t deep kilt pleating on the skirt. 
vee ie © pavahorn: alcohol, and borax 
dropped in water are all used for cleansing the hair of 
dandruff, and preventing it from falling out.—We 
know nothing more than the advertisement tells us. 

Noga M'Snanz.—The Louis XIV. polonaize has a 
Watteau fold in the back. Any cut paper pattern of 
an entire suit is sold at this office for 25 cents. 

A Svpsorrwer.—Get brown silk of the same or & 
lighter shade than your dress, and make a deep flounce 
around it with a ruche heading, and let the ruche ex- 
tend up the second side seam to the belt. Then make a 
short broad apron of the lighter silk to cover the upper 
part of the front breadthe, You will find fuller direc- 
tiona in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. V. 
A Swiss over-skirt and sleeveless Pompadour basque 
would also be pretty with it. 

A. W. O.—We can not farnish you with stampe for 
braid and embroidery. Send to a fancy store for such 
things. 

Mrs. N.—We have already given the pronunciation 
of the names you mention, a8 you will find by consult- 
ing back numbers of the Bazar, and can not repeat 
them for the benefit of casual readers. The prefix 
von has the same significance as the French de, and 
denotes nobility of origin. —We have no personal 
knowledge of the article advertised.—The prejudice 
against dancing in itself is doubtless becoming weak- 
er as people Jearn to discriminate between healthful 
and innocent amusement and unhealthy dissipation. 

Counrry Covsm.—The whole suit of violet satine 
will be moet stylish, but a black sacque would answer 
with other costumes also. Wear pale pink, salmon, or 
sky blue neck-ties, 

Dies er Nox.—Get pale blue and pale pink silk for 
your over dresses. Make them Marguerite polonaises, 
or else a basque and apron-front over-skirt. Let the 
skirts just escape the floor. Puta black velvet Watteau 
bow on back of the shoulders, and small velvet bows 
on the sleeves and to drape the upper skirt. Pink 
coral and tarquoise ornaments are.suitable, but the 
absence of all ornaments is prettiest for young girls. 
Wear your hair crimped in front, the back in braids 
of three treases from side to side and fastened 
by a bow, ribbon or velvet. 

C. A. W., Monrrzat.—Read description of Dolly 
Vardens in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, 
Vol V. That will give you the prevalent style of 
such garments. For the accepted ideal of Dolly see a 
picture of her at her looking-glass in Bazar No. 5, VoL 
IV. You will find her story in “‘ Barnaby Rudge.” 

V. C.—Marabout is pronounced as if spelled mar-a- 
boo, and describes a very fine, delicate feather.—Turban 
hata are nef generally worn to church by married la- 
dies with grown daughters. They are more worn for 
convenience than for dress occasions by married la- 
dies; but if the lady in question finds them becoming 
and convenient, they are not unsuitable. 

A. D. B.—Twenty-five cents is the price of an entire 
set of patterns of infants’ clothing, containing the six 
pieces you mention. 

Janvary 18To.—We can not tell you how buckskin 
garments are cleaned. 

Anna H.—Polonaises and round mantles will prob- 
ably be worn next season. Your fringe will also be 
stylish on black cashmere, silk, or alpaca. Kilt pleat- 
ing is rather heavy for summer wear, but will be used 
on stuffs and linen dresses, 

Twentr-srcoxp Srreer.—The lines, 

** Reet is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 

Of self to its sphere,” 
are found in Goethe’s poems. — Artists’ proofs are 
thoee first taken from the plate after it has been en- 
graved. They are on India paper, are few in num- 
ber, and are signed by the artist. <A limited number 
of “proofs before letter” are next taken, also om In- 
dia paper, before the title of the engraving is cut on 
the plate. Both are highly esteemed, and bring prices 
far exceeding that of the ordinary engraving. 

A. A. 8.—The over-skirt is like that you mention. 
Measure its edge for length of trimming.—We can not 
find any former questions of yours among our unanr- 
swered letters. There is no charge for these replies.— 
Esquire is an English title, and there is no more rea- 
son for addressing an American thereby than there 
would be in prefixing Sir or Lord to his name. Ina 
republican country feudal titles are misnomers, and 
Mr. is a sufficient appellation for those who have no 
military or professional distinctions. 

L. 8. C.—Use the Plain-waist House Dress pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., for making your 
plaid poplin dress. You can dispense with the trim- 
ming if you have not sufficient quantity. Scallop the 
over-skirt and sleeves. 

A Svunscemrr From THE Frest.—Use the Loose- 
sacque Wrapper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. V. You can add an over-skirt to this wrapper if 
you choose, and make a very pretty dress of it. The 
Dolly Varden polonaise would also serve your pur- 


aerate 





pose. 

Mise R. F. H.—Alum is said to prevent most greens 
from fading. If your dress is valuable, it would pay 
you to send {it to a French scourer, who will clean it 
by what is called “ dry pressure.” 

Sonoo.-Gmts.—For colfffures read New York Fash- 
jons of Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. 

A Sunsonipre.—A simple and pretty masquerade 
toilette called ‘‘ Evening” might be made of pale blue 
tarlatan studded with silver stare. Loop it up with 
silver crescents, cut out of silver paper and pasted on 
thick Bristol board. Wear a crescent over the fore- 
head, and a long veil of blue tulle. The same dress in 
black and silver would be appropriate for night. If 
this does not sult you, wear the Dolly. Varden costume 
BO popular just now. For this consult New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., and an engraving in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. 

A Sunsoriprer.— Your cashmere sample did not reach 
ua, but it is not necessary that the fabric be very heavy. 
We would advise a cape or mantle of some sort in- 
stead of paletots, as the first are newer, and are worn 
by young ladies, and even children. A simple round 
talma, with broad and double Wattean fold dovwy the 
back, is very stylish. Soft old allk would do for the 
mantle lining. The over-skirt should not be lined, as 
the soft drapery of cashmere is considered its great 
beanty. 

Dotty Varprn.—Read answer above to “A Sub- 


scriber” gor directions where to find descriptio 
Dolly Varden costumes, oe 
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A New Scpscaresn.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
is mailed to any person sending $1 and address. 

M. V. 8.—Many persons now have the family name 
engraved upon silver; others use the monogram of the 
lady of the house.—Make your black silk with demi- 
train, upper skirt, and basque. 

Mrs. S. K. B.—The dish you mention is made by 
French cooks, who decline to publish the recipe. 

S.—We have never seen an indelible red ink for 
marking cotton ; and we do not know who wrote the 
song you mention. 





Buack Tureap Lace and CraPes renewed. 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite eyual to new.—S. C. WARREN, 
108 West 22d St., N. Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com. ] 








LADIES OF FASHION. 

To preserve the fresh glow of juvenility against the 
lapee of years and time's effacing fingers, is an object 
which has ever been dear to those with beauty and 
personal charms, A benefactor of the race has invented 
a toilet preparation known as the ‘‘ Bloom of Youth, 


lished wonders in aiding nature to 
einthemuchee ta. Laird’s ‘Bloomot Youth” 


ia pee Pear best on in the world for re- 
8 undou e pre 
moving all blemishes and oration from the skin, 


leaving it clear, soft, and beautiful. Sold at all drug- 
gista. Depot, 5 Gold 8t., N. ¥.—[(Com.] 








By using Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer your hair will resume its original vitality 
and color.—[Com. ] 
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Warroomp’s Astuma Rewzpy.— A single bottle gave 
relief.”—J. D. Cusnine, Toledo, Ohto. 





Coryine Wurri.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of al] sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
and harmless remedy for 
ons from she skin. 





removing Brown D 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond St., New ork. Sold by Druggiats every where. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. Q 


Extensively used and recommended 


olo 





V by the most eminent physceus: U 
ld by Drnggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFAN TS. 
H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
' 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches lone. weisht He oz, Sule $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 


Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every ey should embrace this popPortanity, and 


urc oods from the only importer who 
Poke at wholesale prices. sai 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by xp re or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. rrespondence answered. 


= SOMETHING NEW, 


\¥ § This letter A fs a sample of the 
' A fh 5 size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
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e C4 cf ible Ink ne initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c 


Any Letter, inclading Ink, P 
J neers and eal O60 or ss eat 
: or e Trade su 
: Pie Stendil Tools and all Mato. 

STAFFORD M’F'’G CO. 
66 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


G9. 7" pli 
y od rials. 

DOUBLE Prete the sewing 

Next to the Sewin ene 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE requi 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 centa, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 

A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
200? We answer—It coste 


aN 








G for Wlustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
erchants, £c. (some of whom 





Us 


you may knew). ee our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
» Piano 


U. O., 866 Broadway, New York. 


and mutilated money issued 
WORN, TORN, by the United States will be 
received at IT8 FULL VALUE in p ent for books, &c. 
—no matter if onz-rovrrn is shissing, we allow FULL 
VALUE. Don’t send countesfelt money, but rush in 
the genuine, even if it is v mutilated, and get good 
books for it. Caleeuee free for stamp. Address 









R & CO., e, N. H. 
Wg RREY go ota aC HIN 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
heedle! can Run it! Agents Wanted in 
Ev , Seta ten and Sample Stock- 
% GQ MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 
? 


i > 





STILL SELLING, 
Five Hundred Copies a Day! 


EVERY BODY IS READING 
THAT MOST POPULAR NOVEL, 


MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
Harry Henderson’s History. 


An American Tale for the times. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


‘¢It is one of her very best.”—Seribner’s Monthly, 
‘This, her latest work, is dpeomipareDly her beast. 
It is a novel, and a very interesting one. It is full of 
thought and purpose and feeling.” — Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Commercial Advertiser. 
478 pages, 12mo, Il}ustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1 75. 
GZ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price, by 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 





Sold by dealers in perfumery and 


Toilet Articles. 


THE 










ai 

EASIEST ea ii) 
TO SELL.” (|). | 

8. M. Agents: . 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get¢ 
the agency and 
sellit. Address > 
“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers 8St., N. Y. 





.) ) » A Month and expenses to good Canvass- 
4 ) ers. Articles new and as staple as flour. 
et a 


“ Sample free. C. M. Linrveton, Chicago. 


[Fesrvuary 17, 1872. 


A PNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y- 





INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
Just received, 
THREE CASES, DIRECT FROM CALCUTTA, 
Ranging in price from $800 to $1500. 
The above Cashmeres are extra fine quality and ex- 
quisite designs. is 


A large variety from $125 to $950, believed to be the 
best value ever imported. 





EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c. 


A Large Assortment 
of 
HAMBURGH EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS, 
(All Widths). 


DOUBLE LINEN CHEMISE BANDS, 
At Very Low Prices. 
LINEN EMBROIDERED CHEMISE YOKES, 
Below Importation Prices. 
8000 NEEDLE-WORK NIGHT-DRESS SETS. 
$5,000 MUSLIN EMBROIDERED BANDS, 
At Half Price. 


Also, 
A SPLENDID LINE 
of 
SWISS AND CAMBRIC FLOUNCINGS, RUF- 
FLINGS, PUFFINGS, &c. 


CAMBRIC PLAITINGS, from $1 00 to $1 80 per piece 
of 10 yards. 


LUNDBORGS 









‘BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Apple and Crab, 100, 2 to 4 ft., $4; 4to6ft., $5.00 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 yr., Bartlett, &c., 8 to 4 ft, doz., 250 


Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, e, new, bu., 12 00 

Potatoes, White Peach Bow Early Rose, bu, 200 

Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $8; Elm, 200 

Illustrated Catalogue, 100 & New Price-List, 10c. 
F. K. HOENTX, Bloomington, Diinoils. 

37 5 A MONTH —Horee and outfit furnished. 
$ Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 





ue de Rose; an 
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New Hra in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz,, Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Vtolette; Fleur 
the Ciel d’hiver, or winter 
| 5d dpe White-Bordered Kau du Nil, are now ready and for aale at 
tationery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted 

different widths and new tee of black bordering. 


sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 
the princi 
Gray Mourning Paper, in the 


utiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Station- 


with 
ery Cases, ocavertioie into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 
varying in price from $3 00 to $15 00 each. 

Geo. H. Reay and Willard Felt & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published : 
Volame I. of 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rev. Luke TYerman, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” 
Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 





Mr. Tyermnn’s work was fairly called for, both by 
the fact that no life of Wesley had been published for 
forty years, and because Southey’s, the only one toler- 
ably written as a literary performance, is the produc- 
tion of a writer who was not himself a member of the 
Society, who in few points of character resembled the 
subject of his memoir, and possessed no sources of in- 
formation which were not already before the world. 
Mr. Tyerman is a Wesleyan minister, and his mate- 
rials, both printed and in manuscript, have been ac- 
cumulating for seventeen years. He has made most 
diligent nse of them; and his history, in regard to its 
facta, is incomparably more fall than any that preceded 
it.—Saturday Review, London. 

Mr. Tyerman’s book {a by far the most valuable life 
of Wesley. Its thoroughness, frankness, fearlessness, 
simplicity; bold, yet self-distrusting discrimination ; 
its loving, yet not blind appreciation of the subject; 
its patient, painstaking, one would think exhaustive, 
collection of data and weighing of evidence: its gath- 
ering into a focns all the scattered rays of information 
abont Wesley and his work; all this makes one pro- 
foundly grateful to Mr. Tyerman. The leading minds 
of other denominations will welcome this as distinctly 


the best life of Wesley ever issued; and Methodists ' 


will recognize the gracious wisdom of Providence in 
setting Mr. Tyerman apart for this work.—City Road 
Magazine, London. 





ea Harrpre & Broraxrnse will send the above volume 
by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $2 60. 


J.J WILSON'S 


PATENT 





Send for Ciroular. 89 WHITE S8T., N. Y. 
Arore for Wanted,.—Agenta make more money at 





work for us than ut anything else. Purticulurs free. 
Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


ad 
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RUITS. 


Our Descriptive and Dlustrated Catalogne of Small 
Fruits, with Price-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 
and be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 


HLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 
Plants, Shrubs, Ev &c., containing descriptions 
e new, rare, and beautiful Flowers in cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Descrivure Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 

with tions for cultivation, being a valuable 

aid to the Vegetable and Flower G ready Jan- 
uns 10, will be mailed on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers. 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

s@ Our stock of Small Fruits, Flowers, 
amd Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we cam offer greater inducements 
to purehasers than ever before. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SurrHvieLp Sr. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TNVOOLEY’ 

>) YEAST, x 
y t 
~ POWDER. 


TRY, IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


UY the CriesRratTED P 

SEWING MACHINE. The beat inthe World. 
For pete Bet rnete: Poon ee unoe, 
euple tory. For Illu-trat reulars, dress, 
Wao Sewing MaouIneCo., Cleveland, .3 &f. 
Loula, Mo.3 Phila., Pa.; or, 70? Broadway, N. ¥. 















MONE Y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key-- 
48 Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. 8S, M. Spenorn, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Fesrvary 17, 1872.] 


Valuable New Books, 


PUSLISHED KY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FHE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Obeervation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaao I. Hayes, M.D., Author of ‘‘The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illnstrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75 a 


SHA KESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edi with Notes, by Wa. J. 
Rourg, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
Tempest." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyzamuan, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Jol. J. just ready. 


SMILES’S CHARACTER. Character. By Saucrr 
Suites, Author of ‘Self-Melp,” ‘History of the 
Huguenots,” “* Life of the Step ensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 (Untform with “ Sel f-Help."’) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of ‘‘ Peep of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts I. and II. 
Conplete in One Volume. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
oo Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Mantyn Patnz, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institates of Medicine,” &c. | 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. By Jacon Anport. Co tonely 
lllastrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Rannvo.pu B. Marcy, U.8.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Ss 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hlamitron. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ce. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and T'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. 
Cloth, $1 75. oa 


SHILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
. World; {including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited Samosz Smries, Author of ‘' Character," 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pavt Do Cuaituv. I- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu's Books for Bove: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 18732. 
With nearly 150 Ilinstrations, from Original Designa 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 80 centa; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Matky E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


@ 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
PATTY. By Karnarme 8. Macqvorp. 8svo, Paper, 

60 cents. . 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS by the AUTHOR 
OF “JOHN HALIFAX." 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per 
vol. The following volumes are now ready: 


. _Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (Jn Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (Jn Press). . 


BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B. L. Farsxon, Author of 
‘* Joshua Marvel,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 85 cents. ao 


THE AMBRICAN BARON. By James Dr Mute, 
Anthor of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese," 
‘**The Cryptogram," &c. LIlustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. __ 


FAIR VO SEE. By Lawrenor W. M. Locknanrt. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. —_ 





y Javon Ausotr. Illustrated. 12mo, 








HANNAH. By the Aathor of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 60. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Ano.pnots Trot- 
Lopr, Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorexoce Matnyat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
** Blade-o'-Grasa.” S8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 





= med & Brortsrs will eend any ye 
evor mau, postage pr to any part t 
Untitled States, on recetpt of the A 

e~ Hauper’s Catatoaur mailed free on resetpt of 
Sta Cents in postage stamps. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
" ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimoe- 
nials in ite favor are being re- 
‘elved from all parts of the United 
States. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvass from house to house. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Agxotv & Bannino, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents, 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBBI 
MWATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 











Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, tonch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHU K PIANO M'F’G CO., New Haver. Conn. 


: <a>. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ee er ee oe Senet we, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our businees will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gcontlemen 
dresamakers in the country, all under the su on 
of Mr. Moachcowitz, a gentleman who atands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United Statea. What Worth 
is to Paria, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
raging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of p e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
c In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no oad an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adcing much to the comfort and economy of ev 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Resa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Se Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose st is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
faslguad.” Tt te inipomsible to convey by lungeare W 

t e convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belon to this deservedly popular 
Machine. - To see it orm the different operations, 
cha Son, ane ete omer 
tuc » CO ’ Bs, gu ’ ng, ’ 
seems Thor like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It bas adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredi with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leata, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowsing offer: Any persen in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Bo aad Ciaran, of all and 
sizes. He furnishes alt the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 


J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
ea a printed 
a owlng 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, &c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 





821. Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 95 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








sw” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ce Hanprr'’s Cararoour matted free on receipt of 
Sta Cents in postage stamps. ° 


Dixons Free Russia. 


Free Russia. By W. Herpwortn Drxon, Author of 
“Her Majesty’s Tower," &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Memoir of Prince Albert. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the 
Hoaorable Caarises Gary. Two Steel Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. : 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. 


Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the High- 
lands, from 184S to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 
Edited by Artnutr Hips. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


The Prince of Wales in Egypt. ‘ 


Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mra. WitLiam 
Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 








t o Aenea” aa . 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age ! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the moet, 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holea. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their vee 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most llberal inducements offered to the trade. 

ere and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling ts wanted every where. 

erates and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 centa. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guanen ro Fir any Ficurg, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND Di- 
RECTIONS FOR POTTING TOURTUKE UKING PRINTRD ON 
RAO SEPARATE PIKOK OF TUK PATTERN, £0 as to be ad- 
ped by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. TUT. 
leh aa BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 


S@eeeesneategane e@eeeeoevegeces ao 





Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS....... saaees vd 
Ps GORED WRAPPER..............05. “ 65 
Y'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ se AL 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “18 
POSTILION- BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 17 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT..............000- Oi 

MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for gir) from 7 
to 15 years ONG) issinns sash e cata cctoed panete © 98 

QIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


Sone OIG) oaks dais Soci wkaded occ deaweceuss * 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
reare OD) dae vas cuicaaies xe cae e sic ee ewes ae 87 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years as ‘ 99 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years oO 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
‘from 8 to en OND). 65 ein waa venaees cas 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, @ored Robe, 
Yoke Slip Night Slip, Petticoat, and sll ‘ 85 
MARGUE TE POLONAISE WALKING sede 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............  ** 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Br te ents Oe) eas 52 pl aweed vows Uartawetete so 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ............. pila W wate Gee eta “6 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and eee Kirti si ccces “e483 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRE with Ad- 
ustable Court Train and Round Skirt.,.... ** 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... “ 60 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE 


= 
oe 
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- 


ALK- 
ING BUDE ieee enietenieeectes Ser eies ese eeek “ 53 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “! 52 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, aud Un- 

der Skirt ora from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SA Q WRAPPER.......... Seine “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawereg).........ecccccsccvees “ 6 


The Publishers will eend elther Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


failing out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 


Drugeists at $1.00 rer bottle. 
GLYCE CAKE. 


Rawo.tr's Tortet Giroreme Gy we is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooins oth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Wat-S over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by drnpary ARX & Rawau.r, 


Manufacturers of Glycerine | St., New York. 
y «re, from ’ 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs, Harper are doing an 
educational work. so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an trreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Marper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


SS ANNE. 
agen Ne 


There is no mouthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing fumily can less ufford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechap- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
eee the Pt iaaete Oe race eb 

re tory o oO y an tory, literatare, 
science, and a anecusied by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in {ts scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 
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The best po ene oe of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Jts illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being farnish- 
— by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
e 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles In an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 


Harper's WEEKLY. 
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It is really the only {llustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Ite mrp sments alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining ite position as - mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
an pe persona) gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 

ei 

There never was any paper popuanes that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
pe Sh the pousenolt eeonomy it teaches. — Provi- 

ourndat. 





TERMS for 1872, 


Harper's Macaztng, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagprr's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Hagprr’s Weexzr, and HakPer’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of etther the Macazure, WEEKLY, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivz 
Suusoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 90 cents for 
the Werk ty or Bazagz, to prepay the U.8. posta 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
eerpoue may commence with any Number. When 
no time is epecified, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wil be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brotuezrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loat or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tgnmes FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer's PERIODICALS, 
Harper's ne.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $160 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 95 per Line—each insertion. a 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


**Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot care. 
Sold by Druggiste at 50 cts. FF 





—. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of Cre — 431 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mz1onrons, and 
Oroans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXTREMELY 1.0W PBICES, FOR OABH, PUBING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly instal]Jments. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, BioaTOR. |A poten 





ee Pore tine » trader, boy, , and fer 
EYRETBOD desiring 0 colinbls Umme-heeper, and alse 2 cuperiet 
oe watch erystal, alline sent 
ORGIDE con, WARRANTED to danste corrert time and to heep 
in order—if two a bide ce! Thhs por 
es olen of rt Shear Coie en ett 
ce) t ive sent free. o6e. 
free 2 kines 00, Vue 
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A STRAIGHTFORWARD VIEW. 


A TEASER FOR TEACHER. 4 
Hicu-Cnurcn Crercyman. “And what do you think, Mr. Simpson, 


Tracner. “Q.—Yes! Well, what’s the next Letter?’ 
Wiig. ‘Ve nex’ Letter!" about a Clergyman's Turning to the East?” j 

Tracuer. * Yes! Come—make haste and tell me!’’ Lirgra Vestry-mMan. ‘‘ Well, Sir, my Opinion is that if the Clergynian > 
Wir. “Oo tell me! Oo tum here to Teach mee, me not here to Teach oo!” is Good-lookin’, he don’t want to Turn his Back to the Congregation !” 


FACETIA. 


Naomi, the danghter of Enoch, was 590 years old 


Old Dickey S—— is a very wealthy but very illiterate 
when she married. There’s hope for some 0 you oth- 


A shrewish wife, quite sick, called ber husband to 


of the Oriental | come and sit by her ide. “This is a sad world, 


Ir has been discovered by a distinguished and titled 
amateur that most pend-orean tunes are classic, as 
an 


they are the productions of del. 
eee 
A farmer has no rigkt to pull the ears of his corn: it 
fsunkind. ~~ a _ 
Masrxn (who le his a reading a dime 


‘s- Your Sunday-school teacher said you were a 
, moral boy, and I find you, in work-time, read- 
ing that pernicious trash—eh, Sir?” 
Bov. “Please, Sir, I was only a-readin’ on in ’opes 
of the ’ero dyin’ conwerted !” oo 


pe 
A bachelor’s face is often the worse for wear, a mar- 
ried man’s for wear and tear. 


ee 7 . 
A t authority on turtles writes: ‘“ Wyomin 
Territory probably swarmed with turtles in the earl 
aa what is known in geology as the pat peri 
we know from the forge namber of fossils which 
are from time to time discovered there. There were 
both fresh-water turtles and land turtles, and it also 
oe that crocodiles were quite numerous through- 


same region. Alas! there were no aldermen | 
in those a ba lig right man would soon have been | 
place.” fie 


in the right 


‘¢ Get your sweetheart.a new set of teeth as a Christ- 
mas present,” is the invitation of an advertising dentist. 


Ce ' 

A Southern paper, having discussed the question 
ropounded by a New York paper, ‘‘Shall.the next 
President of the United States & woman ?” con- 
cludes’ as ‘follows: ‘‘ We nominate Powers’s ‘Greek 
Slave. She: has three-of the ana aceon at least— 
- marble brow, a finely chiseled nose, and a silent 
ngue.” . a Me 








a 


An ungrammaticel judge is apt to pass aD incorrect 


ep 
A Garat ViervE rv A SzamAn—Wrecklessness. 


A watch fitted with a second-hand need not neces- 
sarily be a second-hand watch. 


= 4 ‘Ss T e 
YounG LApy From THE Country. “Oh, Aunt ¥ wat u ever! 


EXPERIENCED RELATIVE. “‘ La, my dear, that a 


er ladies, after all. 
Doctors generally agree about bleeding their patients. 


Any fool can make a woman talk, but it’s rather hard 
to make one listen.’ : 


A dreadful story-teller once asserted that his voice 
was still for trath—and so it was. oy : 
eed 3 
Tre wost Tastervi. HARE-DRESSER IX TRE Wort.p— 
The cook. bate eg 


eal notions on aa seu bieet of ee nee are 
somew oose, oromona” (very good Solo- 
mon) b the usnal ea of Maori aDprora’ on 


learning that the ing of Israel had a thousand 
wives. geet 
Steam is a servant that sometimes blows up its mae- 
r. 
ee 


Tu O.pest Borgs on Reoorp—The Etruscan angurs. 
oe 
- Some authors die composing, some the other way. 
: ——<$ 


Our -house-maid says the street-door doesn’t talk, 
bat she ie answering it all day long. ee 


eer e ee - 
‘The printer who has the devil to pay, and. doean't 
pay him, ought to be ashamed of himself. 


A Connecticat fisherman one day baited his hook. 


with.a live frog. After per cony eens some time 
for a bite, as he chatted with a friend, he found that 
his lively bait had swum ashore, and was sitting quiet- 
ly on the rock by his side. He wound up his line and 


went home. : ; 
_Srasuopto Lovr—A neuralgic affection. 
_Some sons are chips of the old blockhead. 

There are two periods in the life of a man at which 


he is too wise to tell women the exact truth—when 


he's in love, and when he isn’t. 


vw? 
oz ta fest, C.some on ’em!” 
“te “en 2d ¢ 
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East India merchant, and a mem 
Club. One day Dickey took a pair of compasses, and 
set about examining a large map of India, the gle 
of which was illustrated with drawi of the wild 
and domestic animals of the country. Saddenly Dickey 
dropped the compasses in amazement. ‘It can't be! 
—Iit ain't in the horder of natare that it should be! 
Impossible ! ridiculous !” 
‘ wate key what’s the matter ?” 
e 


és Wo 
miles eo 

Dickey measured the tiger by the scale of the 
map. : 


‘Boys will be boys” is nonsense. Boys will be men 
—if they live long enongh. 


pene es 

A minister at a colored wedding, wishing to make 
some humorous remarks, said, ‘‘ On such occasions as 
this {t is customary to kiss the bride, but in this case 
we will omit it.” To this ungallant remark the indig- 
nant bridegroom very pertinently replied, ‘‘On su 
occasions as this it is customary to give the minister 
$10, but in this case we will omit it.” 


a ; 
Revatrvz Baavry—A pretty cousin. 

SS ee 
““So, Wilkins, you’re married, eh? Well, how do 


. you t along?” 


ot no well as] hoped. My wife gave me her hand 

revious to our marriage, and. it gratified me exceed- 

ngly. She now gives it to me every day, and it doesn't 
gratify me atall.” — : . 


The co ndent who wishes to know when Fast- 
day is, is notified that the day in which we live is about 


as fast a day as any the world has known.. 


‘Indeed, you are very handsome,” said a gentleman 
to his lady-tove. 


“Pooh! pooh !” said shee ‘‘so you would say if you 


did ngt think so.” 


‘6 And so you'd think,” he answered, ‘““if I did not 


say s0.”. : 


Why are handcuffs like guide-books ?—Because they. 


are made for two wriste. 





can 
“Go, 


? 
matter? Vy, this Bengal tiger is ninety 


_ ter were thrown on it, and a stick 


my dear,” said the wife, plaintively. 
‘ Very,” coincided the man. 

“ Were it not for leaving you, I should love to quit it.” 
‘“‘Oh, my dear,” eagerly responded the fellow, ‘‘ how 

yon think I would interfere with your happiness? 

y all means!” ee . 

What kind of molasees is no molasses ?—Why, N. O. 
molanses, of course. 


A little gtr] remarked to het mammaon going to 
**T am Pera of the dark.” . : pe 


‘*No, of course you are not,” replied her mamma, 
** for it can’t hurt you.” 

‘But, m I was a little afraid once, when I 
went to the pantry in the dark to get a tart.” 

‘“‘ What were you afraid of 7?” asked her mamma. 

**T was afraid I coald not find the tarts.” 

: . ee 

Next to busy bees, boot-blacks furnish the brightest 

example of improving the ‘‘ shining hour.” 


ED ee 
‘‘T'd have you know, Mrs. Stoker, that my unelmwas 
a bannister of the law.” . 
‘A fig for your bannister!” retorted Mrs. Stoker, 
turning up her nose. ‘Haven't I got a cousin as isa 
corridor in the navy ?” : 


eee 

“Tell the mistress that I have torn the curtain,” 
said a gerftleman lodget to a female domestic. 

‘““ Very well, Sir; mistress will put it down as rent.” 


eno re 
Proper Precautions.—An old lady read an item in 
one of the papers the other day describing how a grind- 
etone burst in a saw-factory, and killed four men. She 
just happened to remember that there was a small grind- 
‘stone down in her cellar, ae up against the wall. 
So she went ont and got an ac-ident-insurance policy, 
and. then, -sammoning the hired girl, and holding the 
ie-board in front of er, so that the thing exploded 
er face would not be injared, she had the stone taken 
out ihto the alley, where twenty-four buckets of. wa- 
was stuck in the 
hole bearing a placard marked ‘‘ Dangerous.” She 


- pays it's a ery the whole house was not blown to 
n 


pieces by the g before this. 
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LEAP-YEAR, 1872 





- SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1872. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS.—{Ser Page 188,] _ 
Fig. 8.—Svuit Fig. 4.—Soit 
DReEss. 


Fig. 1.~Prarm Basque, WITH APRON-FRONT Ov#R-SKIRT AND Fig. 2,—Piarn Basque, wiTH APRON-FRONT OVER-SKIBT AND 
Warkine Sxirt.—Back (with Cot Paper PAtrern). Wavxine Sxrrt.—Front (with Cut Paper Pattern). era FROM 4 es FROM 7 
{Cred Patterns of entire suit of Plain ue, with A front Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbere, from TO EARS OLD. TO EARS OLD. 

— 80 to 46 Inches, Bust daure, sont. Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt af Twenty-five Conts.] : 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on first page. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Pia1n Basque wiTH APpRON- 
FRONT OVER-SKIRT AND WALKING SKIRT (wit 
Cur Paper Parrern). This pretty suit, front 
and back views of which are shown in the illus- 
trations, may be worn in the house, or in the 
street without a wrapping when the season 
is further advanced.- ‘The duchesse sleeve of 
which the pattern is given is that shown in il- 
lustration Fig. 2. The original is made of bot- 
tle green faille, trimmed with the material and 
black velvet in the manner hereafter described. 
The is furnished in nine sizes, even num- 
bers, from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. To ascer- 
tain the size pass a tape measure entirely around 
the body under the arms, across the largest part 
of the shoulder-blades, and two inches above the 
fallest part of the bust, drawing it rather tightly. 
No other measure is required. If the number of 
inches is uneven, for instance, 37, send for 38, 
and take the seams deeper than is allowed in the 
pattern. The quantity of material estimated is for 
an average-sized person of 36 inches bust measure. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tu18 suit comprises three articles: plain basque, 
apron-front over-skirt, and walking skirt. 

Paty Basqus.—This pattern is in four pieces: 
front, back, side back, aod duchesse sleeve. The 
front is high in the neck, and is fitted by curved 
cross seams, and by two darts on each side, while 
the back is adjusted to the figure by a seam in 
the middle and side backs. The extra fullness 
of the side backs and seam in the middle below 
the waist line is laid in three box-pleats on the 
outside, which are finished at the top by three 
rosettes, one on each pleat. The outside seam 
of the duchesse sleeve is open from the wrist up 
to the notch. ‘This sleeve is shown plainly in 
Fig. 2. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and under the arms, 
to take up the darts and cross seams, and to set 
on the trimming, and the size and shape of the 
under part of the sleeve. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sew- 
ing itin. Baste up the garment, and try it on 
wrong side out before sewing, and if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
‘The skirt of the basque is trimmed witb a box- 
pleated ruffle two and a half inches wide, di- 
vided in the centre with a narrow fold. This 
trimming extends along the seams under the 
arms to the waist line, up the front along the 
line of perforations to the shoulder, and across 
the back. Three folds half an inch wide trim 
the middle of the back from the waist line to the 
neck the width of a fold apart. ‘The first illus- 
tration shows similar folds across the back in- 
atead of ruffling. The front is closed to the neck 
with buttons and button-holes. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed on the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, and half an inch for all the 
other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 81g 
yards. 

Extra for trimming, 14¢ yards. 

APRON-FRONT Oven-SHIET.—This pattern is 
in four pieces: front, side gore for the front, side 
gore for the back, and one straight breadth for 
the back. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
nvoida seam. The front edge of each side back 
gore is laid in a three-inch side pleat, turning 
upward about eight inches from the top before it 
is joined to the front gore. ‘The skirt is closed 
in the middle of the back, and is set on a belt of 
the material with six side pleats in the back 
breadth on each side of the opening, and three 
side pleats in each of the side back gores, all of 
them turning backward. ‘The skirt is draped at 
the back seams by two tapes nineteen inches long, 
one end of each being tacked at each seam two 
inches from the bottom of the skirt, and the oth- 
er on the belt three inches from each side of 
the opening. The bottom of the over-skirt is 
trimmed with a box-pleating of the material five 
inches and a half wide, which is confined two 
inches from the top by a narrow fold of the 
same. Put the pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 154 yards. 

Warkixe SKirt.—This pattern is in four 

eces—front gore, two side gores, and back 

readth. Cut the front gore and back breadth 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut two picces 
each like the patterns given of the two side gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. The 
front gore and first side gore are sewed to the 
belt plain; the remainder is gathered. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with strips of 
velvet two inches wide, set on perpendicularly, 
with a space of six inches between the strips, 
and finished at the ends with black grelots. A 
side pleating of the material six inches deep, fin- 
ished on one side with velvet an inch wide, is 
sewed in each space. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards, 

Velvet, two inches wide, 12 yards. 

Velvet, one inch wide, 7 yards. 

Fig. 8.—Suit pon Girt FROM 4 TO 6 YRARS 
oLtp. Blue cashmere frock with pleated skirt. 
Gray linen apron, scalloped and button-hole stitch- 
ed on the edge. Blue ribbon in the hair, which 
is cut short in the neck and brushed back from 
the forehead. 

Fig. 4.—Suit ror Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS 
OLD. Gray poplin dress, trimmed with ruffles 
of the material and bias folds of blue silk. 
Pleated organdy waist. 

Fig. 5.—Light brown silk dress, with double 
skirt and long basque, trimmed with pleatings, 
ruffies, and loops of a darker shade of silk, and 
bows of darker velvet. The revers of the over- 
skirt are caught together with a velvet bow. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1872. 





MR. FARJEON’S NEW STORY. 


@ = THE announcement of another 
thrilling story from the pen of Mr. Far- 
JEON, the celebrated English novelist, 
upon whom the mantle of CHARLES 
Dickens is believed to have fallen, will 
be hailed with delight the world over. 
The production of two such wonderful 
tales of fiction as his “ Joshua Marvel” 
and his “ Blade-o’-Grass” stamps him 
as a writer of rare genius, who de- 
serves to be ranked among the fore- 
most of his contemporaries. There is a 
strange fascination about his pages that 
enchains the reader from first to last— 
the interest being fully sustained through- 
out ; and when at length the end of the 
story is reached, the desire to read it 
again is irresistible. The new tale is 
entitled 

“LONDON’S HEART,” 


and, as its name would indicate, is drawn 
from life in the Great Metropolis. It is 
commenced in HARPER’S Bazar of this 
week, and will be continued in serial 
form until the end. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is destined to cre- 
ate a profound sensation in the literary 
world, unrivaled, perhaps, since the days 
of “David Copperfield’s” first appear- 


ance. 
OE 


Yen” Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish Plain 
Basque, with Apron-front Over-Skirt and Walk- 
ing Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the pres- 
ent Number, are now ready, and will be sent, pre- 
paid, by Mail, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see. Advertisement on 
Page 1§1. es 

Xe Our next Number will contain a valuable 
Embroidery Supplement, with more than Sixty 
Exquisite Designs in Point Lace, Crochet, Netting, 
Tapestry, Point Russe, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch, White Embroidery, etc., for Curtains, 
Lambrequins, Rugs, Furniture, Cushions, Sofa- 
Pillows, Brioches, Footstools, Waste - Baskets, 
Work Bags and Baskets, Wall- Pockets, Hatr- 
Brushes, Cravats, Chemisettes, Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie, Children!s Clothing, Edgings, Inser- 


tions, Tidies, etc., etc., together with two complete 


Alphabets of Capitals and Small Letters to be 
worked on Canvas,and several Names and Mon- 
ograms ; to which will be added literary and ar- 
tistic attractions of a high order. 





FRIENDSHIP VERSUS LOVE. 


OMEBODY—a Frenchman, wo think it 
is—ausserts that love is for tue million, 
but friendship for select souls. True it is 
that we play with love from the time of pin- 
afores to gray hairs, and sometimes later; 
but it is only the mature and developed soul 
that is capable of the aristocracy of the 
heart called friendship. Perhaps we should 
say, rather, that love is the earliest mani- 
festation, the crude state of the passion, be- 
fore it has crystallized into friendship, which 
demands so little and gives so much, which 


‘in its true condition appears to enjoy a con- 


stant equipoise, so that whatever others 
may think of our friends may not disturb 
the balance. - Misfortune and loss of nomi- 
nal goods may not alienate us; through the 
mists and illusions of trouble we discern the 
silent heroisms that pass unapplanded, and 
when the world declares that our friend is 
“going down hill,” we are aware that he is 
struggling surely upward. The poet sang 


that Friendship is Love without the wings; 


but we all know that Love labors at a dis- 
advantage with his poor blind eyes. Wings 
without eyes, or eyes without wingsf We 
fancy that few of us would hesitate in the 
choice. This very matter of wings, for all 
we know, may bave to answer for many of 
the slips in love, whioh have reduced half 
the world to wretchedness; for half the di- 
vorce and breach of promise cases on record. 
Love comes and goes; is here to-day and 
to-morrow away; is enamored of a coral 
lip; blossoms in the morning, and drops its 
leaves before the dew is dry; but friend- 
ship is the century-plant, so to speak ; it re- 
quires years for its growth, but then the flow- 
er is perfection. Friepdship is not swayed 
by moods, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked: all that can be predicated of 
charity is hers by birthright. The peachy 


cheek and melting eyes of a stranger give 
no thrill comparable to the homely sweet- 
ness of one’s friend, while all the prejudices 
of love are in favor of palpitating color and 
graceful contours. Friendship recruits its 
ranks as well from the lame and halt as 
from the fortunate-and beautiful ; has no re- 
spect of persons; regards neither rank nor 
age nor sex as a barrier; condescends to tri- 
fles. Love without it resembles the stalled 
ox and contention therewith, while friend- 
ship contains love as invariably as the great- 
er contains the Jess. If this is not so, how 
are we to account for the love-matches, the 
elopements, that cool off into indifference, 
and sometimes aversion ?—instances of 
which He about us, suggestive and unsight- 


ly, like scorim at the foot of .a crater: the. 


blind passion had not worked itself clear ; 
the parties possessed no firm basis of ma- 
tured esteem upon which to build, when the 
fancy ceased to be tickled with curves and 
colors, with airs and graces. 

Perhaps the best touch-stone is familiarity. 
For a quarter of a century you may live next 
door to your Dulcinoa, and imagine you 
know her thoroughly; but let her come to 
share your roof, and you shall have reason to 
change many opinions which you thought as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Is this the person whose ins and 
outs you controlled? She has weaknesses 
of which you never dreamed—strengths, 
it may be, which you never suspected or 
fathomed. You believed her generous, and 
she is selfish and demanding. In short, you 
discover a thousand faults that were not 
mentioned in your estimate of her character : 
she is human, after all, when you fondly 
deemed her half divine! Yes, you were as- 
sured that she would anticipate your every 
wish; forget her complexion, if the concoc- 
tion of your favorite dishes required it; es- 
chew trains, chignons, and folderols at your 
dictation; find her happinessin perfect house- 
keeping, in studying the ancient and honor- 
able art of economy; and, above all, believe 
implicitly in yourself and your judgments ; 
and perhaps she does none of these things, 
or, at best, so lamely that they had as’ well 
been left undone, omitting the spirit while 
keeping to the letter of the law. In the 
mean time, she had an ideal of you too, it 
may be; of evenings spent in divine seclu- 
sion at your feet, needle in hand, while you 
read the poets and she gave ready sympathy ; 
instead of which you go home late from the 
club or committee-room, and smoke morose- 
ly over the defeat of your candidate. Thus 
the stock of love with which you began 
housekeeping dwindles, has not vitality 
enough to stand the wear and tear of petty 
annoyances, grows attenuated with the con- 
stant attrition of daily life, unless friendship 
has been beforehand converting every short- 
coming into a stepping-stone toward ite own 
fulfillment; unless, in brief, our lovers are 
married friends, like Roderick, who married 
his faithful clerk, and whose friendship was 
tried after this manner by a countryman, 
who, coming into his store one morning, 
asked, “‘ Where is that old woman I used to 
trade with here? Sick, eh?” 

‘She is married,” said Roderick. 

‘‘ Married !” cried the countryman, aghast. 
“Why, she had nary a tooth nor a hair to her 
head; she was as yellar and wrinkled as 
cream iteelf; why, the scarecrow in my corn 
field was a beauty to her! Heaven gave us! 
who could have married her f”’ 

“J did,” said Roderick, stoutly. 

“Yon!” as if Roderick had stabbed him. 
‘But for all, she had a voice that went to 
the -marrow, she did! I see: if they don’t 
have one thing, they mostly has another ;” 
with which tribute to feminine fascination 
he disappeared. 


DLANIERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Porches. 
h Y DEAR MARK,—I was lately taking 
my daily walk in the afternoon, and 
was crossing a park, or common, as it would 
have been formerly called, when I observed 
a large, ugly, white building, which might 
have been a factory, or barracks for soldiers, 
or a store-house, but which was chiefly re- 
markable for its want of every thing that 
makes a building impressive. The walls 
were of a dingy white color, and the win- 
dows were apparently opened at random. 
I saw, however, that I had come upon the 
back of the building, although it could not 
be concealed, and I wished that the city 
were rich enough or sufficiently well dis- 
posed to remove so ngly a blot from a pub- 
lic ground. But as I passed it, and emerged 
upon the square in front, I turned, and be- 
hold! the building which had seemed, as I 
saw it from the rear, a mere formless pile of 
discolored plaster punctured with windows, 
fronted the square with all the air of a Gre- 
cian temple, with columns and pediments and 
wings; and I presently discovered that it 
was considered one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the city. 
As I stood looking at it I langhed immod- 
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erately. Indeed, I was afraid that I should 
be thought maudlin or crazy by the passers- 
by, so unrestrained was my laughter. And 
as I wiped my eyes I was accosted by a 
friend, whose face seemed ready to smile or 
weep according as he should find me to be 
sane or mad, and who asked, with evident 
concern, ‘My dear Bachelor, what is the 
matter?” I looked at him and at the Gre- 
cian portico before me, and again I laughed 
without restraint. The truth is, that as I 
saw the fine front of the building, the squa- 
lor of which I had seen from behind, I re- 
called a certain gentleman of great dignity 
whom I knew in my youth, and for whom, 
in common with all the boys of my age and 
very many older people, 1 had acquired pro- 
found respect. Indeed, as I never hear the 
song o’. General Boum without recalling 
him, I always think of him by that name. 
He had been to Congress, and, as a boy, I 
could never understand why he was not 
President. For hoe looked as I supposed Pres- 
idents to look. 

His face was large and very solemn, and 
his hair was always brushed in what I may 
call an impressive manner over his forehead 
and about his ears. His mouth was drawn 
down at the ends, and his heavy brows hung 
over his eyes. But the most remarkable 
point in his appearance was his shirt frill. 
It was a huge rutile that was always bulging 
and bursting out of his ample waistcoat, 
and which he was always gravely packing 
back with his hand, but with an air like 
that of admirals and other great sea-captains 
in their portraits, who hold truncheons or 
batons, and look at the spectator with lofty 
contempt for his impertinence in staring at 
them. Indeed, General Boum’s shirt ruffle 
was one of the sights of the town. Chil- 
dren associated it with their native place as 
they did the meeting-house steeple, or the 
post-office. It imparted dignity to every 
assembly without any agsistance from the 
general, who, indeed, had an air of dischar- 
ging his duty to society, and of being a ben- 
efactor to the species, solely by presenting 
that imposing ruffle upon all occasions. It 
was, in truth, an epitome of his dignity. It 
was as impossible to conceive the general 
without his ruffle as Louis the Fourteenth 
without his wig. 

But I do not remember that the general 
ever said or did any thing worth remember- 
ing. I never knew him to be charitable or 
generous, to befriend the forlorn, to cheer 
the timid, to reprove the rich and prosper- 
ous rascal. That shirt frill was a receipt in 
full of all human obligations. If we young- 
eters failed in our manners, we quailed un- 
der the reproof of the question, ‘“ What do 
you think General Boum would say of such 
behavior?’ Heaven only knows what he 
would have said, inasmuch as he never said 
any thing. I mean nothing which was of 
significance ; for he had vocal organs which 
he used in concert with the frill. His voice 
seemed to proceed from behind that prodig- 
ious ruffle, and to partake ite grandeur and 
dignity. And when he entered a room, pre- 
ceded by the frill, and, bowing solemnly to 
the hostess, said, in awful tones and with 
preternatural gravity, “Madam, I have the 
honor to hope that you are very well,” it 
seemed as if Wisdom herself, ambushed be- 
hind the frill, had spoken, and the feeling 
was irresistible that this must be a very 
great and undoubtedly a very good man. 

But really there was nothing behind the 
ruffie. General Boum had what is called 
deportment, and nothing more. He moved 
through a room bowing with prodigious 
gravity, packing away the ruffle with im- 
pressive deliberation—the cambric plumage 
of his vast pigeon breast—and saying, “How 
do you do this evening?’ and “What a 
crowd!” and “Good-evening, Sir,” and that 
was all. Indeed, ho could not say more, for 
he had no more to say. He was ignorant 
and prejudiced and narrow. He had no 
thoughts and no opinions; and reasoning 
upon gencral principles, I have had my own 
views since those days of the actual state of 


things under that tremendous ruffle. So as 


I emerged upon the Grecian front of the 
building of which I had seen all the shabbi- 
ness and tastelessness behind, I could not 
but feel that it stood upon the public square 
saying to every body who passed, as General 
Boum with his frill said in the drawing- 
room, “I have tho honor to hope that you 
are very well.” 

The building is no more Greek than your 
father’s barn in the country. It is literally 
only an entrance, only a fagade. It opens 
into nothing but a few public rooms, shape- 
less and ill ventilated. It ig all pine and 
plaster and paint and sham and pretense. 
It is just as pitiful for a city to erect such a 
foolish falsehood as it would be for the citi- 
zens to wear glass for diamonds. Indeed, is 
not such a building a forgery —as General 
Boum was the forgery of dignity and real 
impressiveness? And asI resumed my walk 
I could not help asking myself how much in 
every department of life that seems to ua 
fine und imposing is merely an entrance;& 
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shirt frill, a fagade, a portico, with nothing 
behind it but shabby plaster and dark cor- 
ners. 

There is Smilax, for instance, who has set 
his heart upon what is called success in pub- 
lic life. I went to see him the other morn- 
ing to ask him to join in a little charity. 
He came into the room like a lover to meet 
his mistress. He greeted me with ardor, 
and held my hand caressingly with both his 
own, while his face beamed with eager in- 
terest as I told my story. He begged me to 
sit down, and interrupted my tale to de- 
clare how happy he was to see me. And 
when I had stated the case, he said, with 
the same air of ardor, as if he would treat of 
that as soon as he had disposed of subjects 
of more pressing and commanding interest, 
“Yes, but. how young and fresh you look! 
You have found the fountain, dear Mr. Bach- 
elor; and how are your dear nieces? What 


beautiful women they are, to be sure!” And 


80 he bubbled and gurgled, and when J in- 
terponed to recall him to my object, he be- 
gan again, “Yes, how very interesting! 
What a touching eloquence you have! Ah, 
my dear Sir, nature intended you for.even 
more, or, I should more truly say, for even 
different triumphs from those you have won.” 
I could come no nearer. He maintained the 
same air of eager interest. But there was 
nothing more. Smilax, too, is all shirt frill 
and Grecian colonnade and imposing en- 
trance. There is nothing behind. 

I go into a great library, and, looking 
around, I see many absurd buildings like 
that I saw in my walk. For on those shelves 
are books that are all shirt frill, which seem 
to announce something at every page, to be 
about to open into wisdom at every para- 
graph. But at the end there is nothing. 
You have only heard through the whole 
General Boum saying all the evening, in a 
deep voice, “I have the honor to hope that 
you are very well.” And still sadder, and 
in no sense amusing, is the porch of so 
many lives—a youth which seems to open 
into a rich and beneficent manhood, but 
which ends in total tragedy.. 

You remember, my dear Mark, that it is 
the glory of the Parthenon, the greatest of 
Greek temples, not only that every part is 
marble, but that the details are as exquisite- 
ly wrought where they can not be seen as 
where they are most conspicuous. I ob- 
served the same fact—lI think that I have told 
you or some one of my young friends—in 
the cathedral at Milan. The points which 
only the chance eye will see are'as full of 
conscience in the detail as those which all 
eyes can not avoid seeing. Does it seem 
strange to you, strange and hard, for the 
artist to carve with laborious skill the deli- 
cata tracery which few human eyes shall 
ever see, and which may never be applaud- 
ed? Yet every day the sun sees it, if we do 
not, and every night the stars behold that 
beauty. Men come and go, but over the great 
cathedral the heaven forever bends. Those 
artists wrought for God, who sees always— 
not for meh, who see sometimes. Their art 
was their religion. Their genius was full of 
conscience. Their work was the child of 
their souls, and they could no more slight it, 
and sacrifice one part to another—making 
an entrance only, or a colonnade, or a porch, 
leaving the rest crude and shabby and un- 
wrought—than they could have been willing 
that their children in the flesh should have 
been born with a face only and no limbs. 
When a babe is born, and the physician says, 
“Tt is a whole child,” have you never felt 
the profound significance of the phrase f 

Our lives, my dear boy, must, then, be 
whole temples, or none—that is to say, they 
minust be uniform and in thesame key. We are 
not to be satisfied with a fine shirt frill if 
our linen is soiled or torn, nor with an ar- 
dent and gushing manner if there is no re- 
sponsive heart behind, ner with solemn de- 
portment ifthere be nothing else. If, instead 
of spending their money to build a counter- 

-feit Greek fagade to a shapeless pile of rub- 
ble, the town had spared the columns and 
the pediments and the pretense, and had 
erected a plain, comely house, graceful from 
every point, and neat in all its neighborhood, 
it would have produced a wholesome and sat- 
isfactory effect. But if the town can not do 
it, we can, dear Mark ; and if the corporation 
can not tear down the false portico, we can 
refuse to build one before our houses, or be- 
fore our hearts. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLAIN-BASQUE SUIT. 


ee suit illustrated on our first page, and of 
which a cut paper pattern will be furnished, is 
a imodel for street costumes for early spring wear, 
when mantles are dispensed with, and is also ap- 
propriate for the house. The basque is extremely 
graceful, yet very simple. The lower part of the 
front curves upward toward the sides, and the 
back has some postilion pleats to give it sufficient 
fullness over the tournnre. ‘The front buttons 
close to the throat, the shoulder seams are short, 


the darts are taken deep and low, and the back 
has gracefally curved side forms. he trimming 
may be arranged to outline a vest, or else in 
either of the ways shown in the illastrations. 
The sleeve is the stylish duchesse shape, a simple 
coat sleeve with the outer seam rounded. open 
above the wrist. Square linen cuffs may be worn 
inside this sleeve, but it is handsomer with pleated 
white muslin or lace, or a doubled tulle ruffle 
basted inside around the wrist and up both sides 
of the opening. 

The over-skirt is plain, long, and simple. It 
is always of the material and color of the basque, 
while the lower skirt may be of another fabric, 
usually silk, and is sometimes a darker shade of 
color. When the entire suit is of one material 
the over-skirt is often simply hemmed withont 
other trimming. This looks very well on rich 
woolen goods, and on handsome black silks. 

There is a fancy for trimming the back and 
front of dress skirts differently. For instance, 
the three front breadths have deep kilt pleating, 
the top of which is hidden by the apron front of 
the over-skirt, while the back breadths have 
from four to six narrow, bias, overlapping 
ruffles, with the lower edge bound and the up- 
per very fully gathered. Clusters of kilt pleating 
with lengthwise straps of velvet between are also 
very stylish trimmings. 

The plain-basque suit is a good model for 
spring cashmeres, either black, pale gray, or 
cuir-color, over silk skirts of corresponding 
color. The entire costume would be handsome 
in black silk, or silk with hair-line stripes, for 
the present and the approaching season. It is 
also simple enough for the serviceable black al- 
pacas, that require to be plainly made to be in 
good taste. These look best trimmed with 
pleated ruffles and bands of the same, with fringe 
on the over-skirt and basque. 


SPRING SUITS. 


Street suits made in Berlin are the first im- 
portations for spri The fabrics are pongees 
of printemps (spring) gray, and lavender shades, 
soft flexible woolen stuffs in narrow stripes of 
fawn-color or gray with white, and a new wiry 
pongee mixture of linen and wool in pale nan- 
keen and darker buff tints. The suit consists 
of skirt, over-skirt, waist, and double cape, or 
else a skirt and polonaise with talma cape. 


CAPES. 


Capes will be the fashionable wrap. The 
prettiest is the double cape, or sleeveless sacque 
with a round cape. This is similar to the gar- 
ment worn at present, bat is shorter, and is im- 
proved by slashing the back and side seams of 
the sacque to make room for a full tournure. 
‘The cape falls half-way between the elbow and 
wrist, and is a round talma with @port darts on 
the shoulders and a seam down the middle of 
the back, which is left open below about one- 
third its length. Watteau oo are also on 
many capes, especially those with polonais 
while others have the nun’s collar, broad, uae 
and deep. 

These capes and mantles are not only made 
of the material of suits, but also of pale gray 
and cuir-colored cloth of light and fine quality, 
embroidered in peculiar new designs resembling 
braiding, and edged with narrow cord fringe in- 
stead of the thick bullion fringe used this winter. 
Bias bands of silk with a passementerie cord on 
each edge are stitched on by five or six rows of 
machine-work. These light colored mantles 
will be handsome with black silk or alpaca suits. 
A tew paletots are also imported. 


CORSAGES, 


The corsage is made in such a way that it will 
fit, or can easily be made to fit, almost any lady. 
It is lined with soft white muslin, has two darts 
(without whalebones) that shape the front snug- 
ly, while the broad back has no side body or 
seam down the middle. This waist is long 
enough to extend over the hips beneath the belt 
and dress skirt. ‘The shoulder seams are high 
and short, the front buttons closely to the throat, 
and the neck is finished by a bias standing band. 
Vests of cross-barred and striped stuffs are in 
waists of solid color, and basques with vests are 
made precisely like our vest-basque suit. Sleeves 
are easy coat shape, with broad, square cuffs. 


THE WATTEAU POSTILION. 


A belt of four overlapping folds, or else a sin- 
gle bias band, accompanies the waist, and there 
are various attachments at the back of belts, not 
imitating sashes, but simulating postilion basques. 
The newest of these is the Watteau postilion—a 
square of the dress goods trimmed on three sides, 
while the upper side is attached to the belt in a 
broad double box-pleat or Watteau fold. A tape 
beneath in the middle of the pleat catches it up 
slightly toward the belt. This looks especially 
pretty below a cape with Watteau fold. Other 
postilions are fan-shaped; some are in kilt- 
pleated squares; and another design is two long 
ends, rounded and puffed below a bow. 


UPPER SKIRTS. 


Upper skirts do not yet show much change in 
shape. They are still long, with apron fronts, 
are draped high on the sides, and hang straight 
behind. ‘They are fuller than formerly, having 
two straight back breadths, two broad side gores, 
and a wide apron front slightly sloped on the 
sides, The first side gore is made very long, and 
is sewed with many gathers to the second side 
seam, which is shorter. Other over-skirts are 
round, without any drapery, and are trimmed up 
the side gores with buttons and bias bands; and 
still others have buttons on the side fastening in 
loops above to shorten the skirt on the hips. 
Some house dresses have the front widths 
trimmed en tablier, and an over-skirt only on 
the back breadths. 


IARPER'S BAZAR, ~ 
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POLONAISES WITH CAPES, 


The polonaises are of medium length and sim- 
ple shape. There are darts in front, the fullness 
of the skirt behind is held to the waist in great 
box-pleats, and the belt has a postilion attached. 
A single talma cape belongs to these, or else a 
mantle that has a double cape behind and re- 
sembles a vest in front. 


LOWER SKIRTS AND KILTING. 


Lower skirts are not changed. They are no 
longer bound with braid, bet most fabrics are 
faced to the knee with a coarse, strong, but thin, 
white muslin, and a three-inch bias facing of the 
dress material is placed around the edge of the 
skirt. A single wide flounce, gathered, headed 
by narrow standing ruffles or bias bands, is the 
trimming most often seen, but the most stylish 
skirts have kilt pleating three-fourths of a 
deep around them. The goods for this kilti 
is cut crosswise, with selvedges sewed together ; 
the pleats are rather scant, but are pressed flarly. 
The top of the pleating is stitched on the skirt 
high enough to be concealed by the over-skirt, 
and thence the kilt hangs separate from the 
skirt, as other flounces do. A half-inch hem 
finishes the bottom, and about two fingers above 
the lower edge a tape is tacked beneath the 
pleats to hold them in position. 

‘or information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Drepen; and VirFOLeT; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Lori & Tarcor; and Txomsgoy, 
Lanopon, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tae late General Harieck, whose remains 
have found their fiual resting-pluce in Green- 
wood Cemetery, was probably the wealthiest 
man in the army, his income having been about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per an- 
num.. 

—M. Kossuru, having had gout, went into a 
cave in Tuscany for cure. It did the business. 
He believes that there is some electro-magnetic 
influence in the hole, or words to that effect. 

—The Rev. Robert Cottyer, of Chicago, has 
declined an offer of $10,000 a year to become 

tor of the society which Mr. HerwortH has 

Just left. Nothing can induce him to leave 

hicago and the warm-hearted friends there to 
whom he is so deeply attuched. 

—He was a very old man, was HARveEy 
THACKER, who died oy in California, at the 
ripe age of one hundred and twenty-eight years, 

é was a son-in-law of Dante Boong, and the 
beoks tell us that good old Danrex dicd just 
fifty years ago at the creditable figure of eighty- 
five. Mr. THACKER ia supposed to have sesh 
the oldest man in America, if not in the world. 
Whether he fought in the Revolutionary war 
or not is not stated, but he was thirty-three 
years old when the war broke out. 

—Dr. Hotes and the rest of the boys who 
promuered from Harvard forty-two years ago 

ave just had their annual dinner. “The class 


‘is one of the most brilliant in the college his- 


tory, including, among other good boys, J udge 
BENJAMIN RanD Cortis, Professor BENJAMIN 
Pierce, Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Rey. W. 
H. Cuanning, and Hon. WitLiam Gray. 
—THACKERAY’s daughter, though she still 


preserves her maiden name in literature, is the. 


wife of LesLiz STEepHens, editor of the Corn- 
Magazine. 

—When a great man gets a great and good 
wife, itis a greatthing. It was an event of large 
dimensions when Mr. CaicuEesteR FoRTESCUR 
President of the British Board of Trade, and 
prospective Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, mar- 
ried FRANCES, Countess WaLDuGRAVE; and he 
may justly attribute his eminence in English 
pole and society td the sccial powers of that 

dy, who is one of the most brillian hospita- 
ble, and indefatigable leaders of the aristocratic 
circles of London. Of humble origin, Lady 
WaLDEGRAVE has reached a pinnacle craved by 
the most nobly born and ane descended 
dames of England, by qualities admirably adupt- 
ed to please fashionable society, and by arts 
subtile in their influence over the coterie of 
nobles and statesmen who cluster about the 
throne. Her second husband, Earl WaLpe- 
GRAVE, left her in the possession of a high- 
sounding titic and an ample fortune, and these 
she ha& ably used to acquire the great social 
and even political power which acknowl- 
edge she possesses. But it is by her own social 

by a remarkable talent of conversation, 

y the possession of what may be called the 
fringery of learning, and by a lavish and courtly 
hospitality, that she has chiefly won a social 

rominence such as few descendants even of the 

TAGENETS acquire. She is a modern type 
of those women who, like the Princess LIeven 
during the ency of ‘‘Gentleman Gorge,” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montacu under GEorGe 
II., and Madame Dg Sta£x in the days of the 
French Directory, used to reach the springs of 
European politics by social channels; and al- 
though her influence can not be compared with 
theirs—for these are days of popular authority 
and courts and the courtly have been shorn 0 
much of their former power—she {s endowed 
with an indirect influence by no means despica- 
ble even in politics. She is essentially a public 
personage, and her comi and goings, her 
Jétes champétres*and hunting parties, are as ac- 
curately chronicled in the Court Circular as are 
the movements of the Queen herself. 

—Dr. CHRISTOPHER GRAHAM, one of the old- 
est and most esteemed citizens of Kentucky, has 
just given to the public library of that State his 
collection of minerals, fossils, and geological 
specimens, Valued at $30,000, the work of fifty 
years. Dr. Grawam is a living history of Ken- 
tucky, and carries in one of the most remarkable 
of memories all the important events that have 
occurred in the State for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. He knows all the Indian legends, and all 
the stories of early sufferings among the first 


settlers, as well as all that hus transpired among | 


the generations which have ollowed and come 


' down to our own times. He is one of the few links 


now left in the long chain that binds the present 
generation to the first settlcrs of Kentucky, and 
we hope that many years may yet be spared 
him to enjoy the high estecrn In which be is held 
by the citizens, Few men in Kentucky have 
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_ Of bore to his hired men. 
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aoe with greater difficulties and yet ac- 
complished more than Dr.GraHak. He made 
with his own hands the money which kept bim 
up while studying medicine with Dr. DuDLey, 
and which paid his way through college, where 
he econece with high honors. He is probably 
better known to Kentuckians as the prorietor 
of the old Harrodaburg perings than jn any othb- 
er character. He may be said to have created 
those springs, and certainly he gave them their 
world-wide reputation. It was when he was 
keeper of these springs that he became known 
us the finest rifle-shot in the world. He yet has 
the old Kentucky rific with which his wonderful 
shooting was done. He calle it Blicher, and 
there is no money that could bay it. In his 
young days no e in the forest that met his 
eagle eye could escape bis rifle, and as for tar- 

et-shooting, he was never known to fall in tell- 

g beforehand where his ball would hit. He is 
now in his sabes thn year, butstands as straight 
as a Mohawk chief, and walks like a man of 


— Mr. JouN G. Saxe has 80 far fo 
the goodly teachings of his yonu as to permit 
himeelf to be talked about as ing lable for the 
following paraphrase from MARTIAL : 


“‘ Your nose and your eyes your father gave, you say; 
Your mouth your grandsire ; and your mother m50k 

Your fine expression: tell me now,I pray, 
ere, in theonameof Heaven, you pot: your cheek f” 


—Francis P. Biatr, Sen., and his wife occa- 
sionally walk out together {n Washington, and 
always attract attention. He is cighty-one, slie 
a few years younger. may walk with the aid 
of tall canes about five feet in height, surmount- 
ed with braes knobe, going very slowly. Mr. B. 
is rather feeble, Mrs. B. quite well. 

—The London papers are enthusiastic over 
ARABELLA GODDARD'S ante of managing the 
piano-forte. The mustcal critic of the Times 
thus describes her dreormance of ScHuUBERT's 
oe in G, at the Monday Popular 

neert: 


‘** Madame Gopparn’s playing of Sonvnrrr’s beautti- 
ful sonata was anticipated y all competent to judge 
of so good a thing as a great treat. Our country. 
woman has a sort of prescriptive right in the wor 
owing to the fact that it is one of the host of 
compositions she has introduced to the English pub- 
lic, and still more to the fact that no pianist can rival 
her interpretation of it. Madame Goppagp knows 
the sonata to its minutest thought, and her manner 
of playing—always so unaffected and so ri ly truth- 
ful—servee to bring out every shade of meaning. 
Thus it was on Monday night, even with the final 
movement, in which even a great pianist might be ex- 
cused for looking more to his than to the com- 
pouer’s ideas. But difficulties with Madame Gonpagp 
never lead to distortiou. A streamlet reficcts the tan- 
gied thicket on its banks as faithfully as it does the 
solitary bulrush which rises from its waters, The 
fajr artiet was recalled by acclamation at the close of 
her task ; aa she was with Madame Nétrona, after Mo- 
ZanT’s duet sonata had charmed the entire audience, 
No success conld be more complete than that obtain- 
ed in either case.” . 


And the Orchestra says, in reference to the same 
performance : 


“Souvuerrs bright and fanciful sonata came out 
all the brighter for Madame Goppazp's juimitable ex- 
a Gon: erein, as in ey hapa pe er 

er assed oO verge of praise } 
on) a neric for wonder. Madanee Neégope N40 <n 
on her usual mettle, and asaisted in the triumph of Mo- 
ZaBT's sonata.” 


—Sir Caries Druze, who has recently under- 
taken the contract to extinguish the British mon- 
archy, and do away entirely with the George 
and ts ab business, has just been getting mar- 
ried, and wants, therefore, to be happy all alone 
by himself. Sir Cuarves, who is a goad sort of 
young man, keeps a paper—the Atheneum—and 

a8 a good thing of that asa certainty. But he 

t botherabout its details, leaving that sort 


tten all 


—Mr. A. L. Harisurton, a son of “Sam 
Slick,” has been appointed to an important 
office in the English War-office—that of Assist- 
ant Director of upplies and Transports. 

—Cetia Logan KELLOGG, one of the Logan 
sisters, does much work on Mr. Pratt's Wash- 
ington paper. She was a clerk in the Treasury, 
and Mr. P., secing what a treasure she was, in- 
duced her to become an editress. 

—George Sand is again ill. She is now sixty- 
eight. She gets up at sundown, und goes to bed 
at sunrise. Her principal nourishment is coffee, 
which kept Vottarrg alive till eighty-four. 

—Among the cleverest of those who lend in- 
terest and talent to the publications of HARPER 
& Broruers is Mr. Justin M‘CarTny; und this 
is what he writes to our bright contem orary, the 
Heening Mail, of three notable men fn English 
public affairs: ‘' First is a man of some fifty-seven 
or fifty-cight, of ee figure, bare head, broad 
massive forehead, and firm mouth, with some- 
what thick lips, around which is an expression 
oddly blended of humor, decision, and sweetness; 
a quick, resticas eye, glancing hither and thither; 
a round chin, and white hair. This personaga 
is dressed very plainly in a rather shabby over- 
coat, ancck-tie of careless antiquity, and perhaps 
a pair of cotton gloves. Listen to the burst of 
cheering which will break out from every pert 
of the House when this figure is seen to cross 
the threshold! Not least cordial will be the ap- 
plause and the welcome from those Tory leaders 
who so often yelled in anger at him—and yelled 
then again at the tremendous vigor of his calm, | 
conquering retorts. For this man, of course, is 
Joun Bricut, rescued from the jaws of death to 
take his old place among bis old friends and foes 
now alike eager to welcome him. The second 
individual, who will be looked at with interest 
and curiosity, is a yct bigger, burller, and more 
ungainly person—a man of rolling gait-and loose 
figure, careless of dress and appearance; a man 
with a face like that ofa neere suddenly blanch- 
ed, with a mass of snowy hair, and beaming eyes 
that look like those of Rosert Burns. This jg 
Isaac Butt, the whijom Tory, now champion of 
Home Rule in Ireland, and advocate-general of 
all Fenian prisoners. The third fs a much youn- 

er man, probably the youngest member of the 
House of Commons. He is tall and somewhat 
stiff, with square forehead and well-set jaw, sug- 
gestive of strong and obstinate resolve. He fs 
rather handsome, but a good deal stolid—in ex- 

ression, I meun—and with a certain formal and 
ficaey way about him which tells of dogmatism 
and dissent. He is well dressed, and is con- 
scious of being an object of curiosity. I sup- 
pose I need hardly add his name. You know 
already that this is the republican baronet, Sir 
CHARLES DILKE. Very little of welcoming ap- 
pam from the House will greet Aim, you may 

e sure, 
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BROIDERED Cover. The sticks of this fan are of open- 
‘work carved ivory; the cover consists of double white 
gros grain, one layer of which is ornamented in satin 
stitch embroidery with white saddler’s silk. ‘The upper 
edge of the cover is bound with gros grain. White silk 


‘ER. Gold spangles are sewed on the cover of the fan. 


‘erED Mrepacuions. This-fan has double sticks of lac- 
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Fans and Fig. 8, a full- 
“Figs 11d wich given i 
Figs. 1-13 hich 1s given 

. i . Fig. 9, use fine 
Tuese illustra- wire, black bu- 


tions show sey- 
eral fans, a fan- 
holder, and dif- 
’ ferent kinds of 
Fig. 2.—Gitt ‘Woop Fan WITH jet jewelry. 
Brack Satin Cover. Fig. 1.—Ivory 
Fan witH Em-- 


gles of ditierent 
sizes, and small 
black string 
beads. First take ; 
up one. string Fig. 3.—LacquERED Woop Fan 
bead on a piece WITH EMBROIDERED MEDALLIONS. 
of wire two inch- 

es and a half long, push the bead to the middle of the 
wire, double the latter in the middle, take up one bugle on 
the double wire, and wind the ends of the wire about each 
other below the bugle. Then take a second piece of wire 
two inches and a half Jong, slip it through the string bead 
at the point of the bugle, so that both ends project evenly, 
take up on each end of the wire as many string beads as 
are required to suit the size of the bugle, and fasten the 
ends of the wire on the first piece of wire. Sew the sepa- 
rate Jeaflets thus formed on a piece of wire covered with 
silk, as shown by Fig. 8. A round cut jet plate and a 
half rosette form the middle of the ornament. Instead of 
this, the rosette shown by Fig. 12, page 141, may be used ; 
this rosette is worked on a foundation of black stiff lace. 
The ornament shown by Fig. 10 is made of jet plates of 
different sizes, which are sewed on a stiff lace handle 
Fig. 6.—Frenon ann covered with silk. In the middle of the ornament are 


cord and tassel. 
Fig. 2.—Gitt Woop Fawn witu Brack Satin Cov- 


Cord and tassel of black silk and gold thread. 
Fig. 3.—LacquERED Woop Fan witH EmpBRotp- 


quered wood carved as shown by the illustration; be- 
tween the sticks is set a double piece of brown silk, the 
upper layer of which is ornamented in satin stitch em- 
broidery with brown silk and gold thread. Brown si 


and gold cord and tassel. = { bea 
Fig. 4.—FAN-HOLDER OF THREE MEDALLIONS, made eyes aes 















of open-work pieces . ‘ ‘Bre.—Fou, Size —< : 1 Wu > sprays and tt 

It br ——— 7 — . we [a TBY JET Ear- prays and a rosette 
ofgilt bronze; thesep-  eaaa=———— i P Ie ONS Rixc.—Fu. SIz:£. a > of black bugles and 
arate pieces are joined : a ' } Rie ete string beads. Fig.11 
by hinges of the same ten shows such a spray, 


metal, and. are orna- 
mented with black and 
white enamel. 

Figs. 5 and 6.— 
French AND WHIT- 
BY Jet Ear-Reves. 
(The brooches to 
match the ear-rings 
are of the same mate- 


‘ 


and Fig. 13 the ro- 
sette in full size. 


Border for trim- 
ming Ball Dress- 
es, Talmas, etc. 
Tus border is es- 
pecially adapted for 
: trimming ball 
and evening 
dresses, opera 
cloaks, jack- 



















Fig. 4.—Gitt Bronze 
AND ENAMELED 
VF AN-HOLDER. 
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Fig: 8—dJur Breap Harr 
Ornament. —[See Figs. 9 
and 12 on Page 141.] 





Fig. 10.—Jer Brap 
Hair Ornament.—[See 


rials, and are. similar to Figs. 11 and 13 on Page 141.] 


the ear-rings in shape and 
design.) 

Fig. 7.—Jer NeEcK- 
Lace. ‘The cut plates of 
French jet are joined by 
fine oval rings of Whitby 
jet. ‘The star-shaped fig- 
ure on the centre piece 
and the ornaments on the 
pear-shaped grelots are of 
Whitby jet on a French 


ets, mantelets, etc. Work 
the embroidery with floss silk 
of different colors in satin, 
half-polka, and knotted stitch 
on double stiff lace, coat it on 
the under side with liquid 
gum, and, as soon as the lat- 
., : ter is dry, cut out the em- 
hig. 11,—Spray or Fic. 10. proidery along the edges, and 

£ULL SIZE. sew it on the garment... If 
‘et fonndatian. : the material tobe trimmed is 


Figs. 8-13.—JeT Beap Ham Ornaments. These ornaments _ Fig. 7.—Frencu AND . of a light color, the stiff lace should be white; if the material be 
can be made with little trouble. To make the ornament shown by WuitsBy JET NECKLACE. dark, the stiff lace must be black. 


Fig. 9.—SxEcTIon oF 
Fic. 8.—Fvuit Size. 
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Borper ror Batt Dresses, Tarmas, PAtetots, ETC.—Satin StitcH ESBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Bauti Co1rrurE or Roses 
AND LILAcs. 





. 2.—Ba.it Corrrurs or Roses 
AND Ivy. 

















Fig. 13.—Jer Rosette ror Hare 
ORNAMENT. —| See Fig. 10, Page 140. } 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Batt Corrrure. oF 
Roses anp Liracs. This coiffure 
consists of a cluster formed of a 
light pink rose with buds, a bunch 
of lilac blossoms, and rose and ivy 
leaves in two shades of green, to 
which is attached a trailing spray 
of similar leaves, rose-buds, and 
a small cluster of lilacs. 


Fig. 12.—Jer Rosetre ror Hair 
ORNAMENT. —[See Fig. 8, Page 140,} 













Sign of always alternate- 
ly 2 k. (stitch knit plain), 
2 p. (stitch purled). Be- 
gin on the upper edge of 
the girdle with a founda- 
tion of 26 st. (stitch), and 
on this knit in the design 
referred to. In the first 
25 rounds cast on 4 new { 
st. at the end of every | 
round, so that on each | 
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Fig. 8.—ALSATIAN CorrrurEe oF RIBBon 
AND FLOWERS. 





Lapy’s Knittrep GinDLe. 


rere 


Fig. 2.—Batu Corrrvure or Roses anp Ivy. 
This coiffure is formed of a wreath of large and 
small ivy leaves, elder berries, and rose-buds, on 
which is set a full-blown crimson moss rose with 
buds, several tufts of berries, and a trailing spray 
of ivy leaves. — 8 

Fig. 3.—A.satran CorFrure oF RIBBON AND 
Firowers. This coiffure, which resembles that 
of the Alsatian peasants, consists of a piece of 
light blue gros grain ribbon thirty-eight inches 


GENTLEMAN'S Kwittep Cuest PROTECTOR. 


side of the knitted part 25 new ribs are formed 
(each rib counts 2 st.). At the end of the 26th 
and 27th rounds cast on 30 new st. each; after 
this the knitted part must count 93 ribs alto- 
gether. In the middle of the 36th round nar- 
row 2 st., knitting off together as 1 st. the 2 st. 
Lge & 5 of each of the two middle ribs knit plain; in 
Lapy’s Knitrep AND Ckocuet House Suor. Lapy’s Kyittep anp Crocner Oversnog. _ the 42d round narrow 2 st., knitting off together 


’ 


Sy 






ole 


Friawvert Sor ror Horse SHoe. 


long and seven inches and a quarter wide, which is arranged in the 
middle in two loops each five inches and a half long, and held to- 
" gether by a pleated knot. The fringed ends of the ribbon are slight- 
ly twisted, and tied in a knot at a distance of.twelve inches from the 
bow. A spray of tea-roses, arranged as shown by the illustration, 


completes this pretty head-dress. Brack Gros GRAIN 


Lirac VELVET AND SaTIN CRAvVAT ; 
Cravat Bow wIitTH 


Bow. Lady’s Knitted Girdle. Frrncep Enps. 


Tus girdle is knit with red zephyr worsted and medium-sized 
steel needJes in rounds going backward and forward, in a ribbed de- 
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Tapestry BorpDER FoR RucGs, CHaiRs, KETC. . 
Deacription of Symbols: 8 Reddish-Brown; % Red; @ Black; G Blue; ® Dark Green; & Light Green; © 1st (darkest), # 2d, © 8d, Fawn (the. last silk). - 


1 st. euch of the middle rib which appears purled 
with the next st. that appears knit plain. In the 
48th and 55th rounds, however, widen 2 st. in 
the same direction in which the narrowing has 
been done; to do this work in the 48th round 
2 p. on the vein of the stitch between the 2 p. 
of the middle rib; in the 55th round work 2 st. 
each on the 2 p. of the middle rib, 1 p., 1 k. on the 
first st., and 1 k., 1 p. on the next st. Besides 
this, widen 2 st. in the middle of every 23d rib 
(counting from the middle) in the 45th round ; 
in this manner two gores are commenced, which 
are continued to the under edge of the girdle. 
In the course of the work widen 2 st. each in 
every sixth round on both sides of the knitted 
part, thus for every gore 1 st. each on both 
sides of the 2 st. last widened. In doing this, 
continue the ribbed design evenly. Widen and 
narrow several st. on both side edges of the knit- 
ted part; at the end of the 27th, 28th, 37th, 
38th, 47th, 48th, 57th, and 58th rounds narrow 
1 st. each, and widen | st. each at the end of 
the Ll4th, 115th, 119th, 120th, 124th, 125th, 
129th, and 180th rounds, After finishing the 
134th round, knit 42 rounds more, in doing 
which cast off 32 st. each at the beginning of the 
135th and 186th rounds, and 4 st. each at the 
beginning of every following round. In the mid- 
dle of the 148th round, and from there in eve 

sixth following round, narrow 2 st. each in suc 

a manner that the five middle ribe of the knitted 
part are worked to a point of one rib. Finally, 
cast off the remaining stitches of the last round, 


and sew the side edges of the knitted part to- 
_ gether. f 


Embroidered Crépe de Chine Scarf. 
See Illustration on page 141. 


Tux ends of this scarf are trimmed with black lace 
two inches ‘ into which red silk fringe two inches 
and a half wide is knotted. To make the a Dias 
2 thirty-eight inches long and six inches and a half 
wide is required; the ends of this strip are cut in 
points and braided, after which the lengthwise sides 
are sewed together. 


Gentleman’s Knitted Chest Protector. 
Seo illustration on page 141. 


Tons chest protector is knit-of white knitting wool, 
on coarse steel knitting-needles, in rounds, meine back 
ward and forward, and is furnished with a g knit 
of similar wool. Make a foundation of 83 st. (atitch), 
and on this knit the ist round.—SL (clip), 19 p. (stitch 
purled), 5 k. (etiteh knit plain), 8 p.,5k.,3p., 10k., 8 

,5 k., 8 , 5 ay ad round.—Sl-, 19%, 5p. 8 
E's pis kk, 10 p,8 5p, 8k.,5 p., 0 k e 
these two rounds work 188 rounds more. In the 136th 
round cast off the middle 10 st. for the neck, and then 
knit 82 rounde more with the st.on both sides. On 
the side where the slope for the neck is formed nar- 
row in the 9d and 4th of these rounds 2 st. each, and 
in the 6th, Sth, 10th, 19th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 20th, and 
93d rounds 1 st. each. On the other (the outer) side 
of the shoulder narrow in the 19th, Zist, and 328d 
rounds 8 et. each, in the 236th round 4 et., and in the 
2th and 99th rounds 5 st. each, then cast off. Knit 
the lining all plain to suit the shape of the completed 

art. Overhand these two knitted parte er on 

6 coe edge, excepting the Ee. on ne latter a 
the st. th parts on separate n cast on 
16 et, and in connection with these knit off the st. 
taken up on the needles, always alternately 2 k., 3 p. ; 
it must be oheerved, however, that 1 st. of the out- 
er and 1 st. of the ee are always kait off to- 
gether. In connection with the st. last knit off again 
cast on 16 st., and now knit 14 rounds, going back- 
ward and forward, in ribbed d as before. Then 
cast off, and on the ends of the ing for the neck 
set a button and button-loop forclosing. For the belt 
make a foundation of 12 st., and with these knit, go- 
ing backward and forward, as many rounds as are re- 
quired for the length of the belt (162 rounds in the 
ori ). Form a button-hole on the end, and work 
the belt ina point. Finally, sew the belt on the right 
under corner of the chest protector, and set on but- 
tons as shown by theiilustration. -—- 


Lady's Knitted and Crochet House Shoe. 
See tlustration on page 141. 


Tnrrs shoe is knitted re hyr worsted, and 
with medium-sized steel neddles, in the ordinary ribbed 
design (2 stitches knit plain, 2 stitches puried); the 
toe and the trimming on the apper edge are huitted 
and crocheted with black and white worsted. Begin 
the shoe on the front with a foundation of 34 st. 
(stitch), and on this knit, go backward and for- 
ward, 47 rounds in the manner above referred to. In 
doing this cast on 2 st. each at the end of every round 
from the 2d to the 27th round, and 1 st. at the 
end of the 28th to the 47th roand. Knit off these st. 
so that the ribbed design is continued without {nter- 
ruption. In the middle of the knitting, however (mid- 
dle of front), narrow, knit off in the 8d, 7th, 11th, 
16th, 19th, 28d, &7Tth, Bist, Sth, 89th, 48d, and 47th 
rounds each of the two middle stitches knit plain 
(middle rib) together with the next side stitch; the 
first st. of the dle rib is knit off pies together with 
the P st., while the second gt. of the middle 
rib is sli » the following st. knit ee and the 
slipped st. then drawn over. The middle rib is thus 
continued to the apper edge. In the 48th round cast 
on 78 new st. in connection with the last st., close the 
knitted part in a ring, and knit 74 rounds more ar be- 
fore (thus 132 rounds altogether). The narrowing in 
the middle is ren fn the Sist, Sith, 57th, 60th, 
68d, 66th, 60th, 72d, 75th, 78th, ;: t 

88th, 90th, 99d, 94th, 96th, 98th, 100th, 102d, 104th, and 
106th rounds. In er to form the gore at each side 
knit off ther in the 57th round (counting from the 
beginning) the 11th and 12th and the 67th and 68th of 
the newly cast on st. (each a rib knit plain) each with 
the next side stitch. This narrowing is repeated in 
the 68d, 68th, 74th, 80th, 86th, 99d, and 96th rounds; in 
doing this care should be taken that the middle rib of 
each gore, which appears knit plain, is continued to 
the upper edge. Narrow in the middie of the 
back of the shoe, in the 73d, 78th, and 90th 
rounds twice each. Cast off after the 1 


For tie ie on eee edge make a founda- 
tion of 16 st. with white sephyt worsted, and on this 
backward and 


1 round k. it 
woe Tretnd p. (purled), 1 round api 
then with b. 





, 1 round p., * 
aS tn otite coe lround k., 1 ronnd 
, 1 round k., with white wo $ rounds p., 1 roand 

1 round p. at from *. After knitting $4 stripes 
alto ether, cast off, join the ends of the knitted and 
crochet on the edge stitches on one side of the trim- 
ming strip first with black worsted one round of small 
ops: always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on 

the next st., 6 dc. (double crochet) on the second follow- 
st., after the 6th dc. pass over 1 st. crochet 

th white worsted a second row of scallops: ist round. 
—Alternately 1 dc., 3 ch. (chain stitch) ; in working the 
de. the needle through the back veins of the same 
st. in which the sc. and dc. of the preceding round 
have been crocheted, #0 that the black scallops lie on 
thede. %d round.—x On the next dc. work one scal- 
lop of 7 dc., on the following dc. work lac. Repeat 
from x. Join the trim jece on the free outer 
and fold it in a revers. For the 

toe piece on the point of the shoe make a foundation 
of 5 st. with b worsted, and on this knit 15 stripes 
the manner of the trimming piecc, cast on 1 st. each 
at the end of the 8d round of each of the first 13 stripes, 
leave 2 st. each ‘unnoticed. at the end of the 9d and 4th 
rounds of the 1ith, 19th, 18th, and 14th stripes, and at 
the end of the 2d round of the 15th stripe; in the éth 


- e 





of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th stripes, a off always 
two of the st. that have been left unnoticed, so that a 
re js formed as shown by the illustration, and narrow 
Beaides in the 8d round of the 16th to 29th stripes to 
co nd with the widening. Border the knitted 
part oh the appe edge with two rows of scallops, baste 
this part on the front edge of the shoe, and join both 
pert with a red flannel sole, the edges of which are 
olded on the under side three-tenths of an inch wide. 
ner soe of thick felt to the flannel sole (see illus- 
tration). 


Knitted and Crochet Overshoe. 
See illustration on page 141. 


Tus shoe, which is d ed to be drawn on over & 
ball or evening shoe, is knitted with coarse white 
wo and is ornamented with crochet fringe and 
chain stitch scallops, and witb a crose stitch founda- 
tion of red Saxony wool. Work the shoe, always go- 
ing forward, in one piece, with the sole a stock- 
ing; the sole is worked mo ther it appear urled on the 
right side of the knitting. On a foundation of 88 st. 
(efitch) knit first 40 rounds, always alternately 2 k. (knit 
plain), a (purled), then 6 rounds aD pitted, and 14 
ro knit For the heel gather 43 st. on a 
needle, and with these knit 40 rounds, going backward 
and forward ; then te the middle 11 of the 43 at., 
and with them knit the cap of the heel, which ap 
purled on the right side, in a similar manner as for a 
8 


. Then take the edge stitches of the heel on 
the needle, and again knit, going forward as before; in 
doing which narrow seven times on both sides of the 


front 1 st. each after every two rounds. The st. of the 
sole are all purled from now on; on both sides of the 
sole narrow several times finishing the cap, kait- 
ting off together the last two and the two purled 
at fa th , Oth, 9th, 14th, 1 27th, and 85th rounds. 
After the 42d round, however, to widen on both 
aldes of the sole: to do this take up 1 st. from the next 
horizontal thread before the last, and after the first 
purled st. in the 43d, 48th, 56d, 68th, and 68d rounde. 
At the same time narrow several times on both sides 
of the sole in the front of the shoe, which is knit plain ; 
to do this knit off t Neolo in ia nen Be nite, take 
sole in the 56th, 

Finally, narrow on both sides of the 
sole in the 9ist, 97th, id8d, 109th, 115th, and 120th 
rounds 1 st. each. Begin the point in the front, which 
is knit plain, in the 9ist round, narrowing once after 
ere et. For the renainger Wore oe Po nt as in an 
ordinary stocking. Finally off together every 
2 st. of the fron and cast off the st. - 
er with the at. of the sole. Trim the shoe on the front 
madd on ee BP ree bate Of the hee], as shown by the il- 
lustration, a croes stitch foundation of worst- 
ed, and set on two rows of fringe of r worsted. 
For the wider eatin crochet on a chain stitch founda- 
tion of the requisite length 1 round of dc. (double cro- 
chet), after each dc. 1 ch. (chain stitch), stretch the 
loop to a length of three-fifthe of an inch, drop it from 
the needle, insert the latter in the front horizontal and 
the next vertical vein of the dc, throw the thread 
over once, and draw it through as ast. For the nar- 
rower pings crochet 1 round of single crochet and 

like of the wider fringe. © loops of the 
latter are cat open. Border 
edge with 3 rounds of crochet ch. ecallops of red 
paler each scallop consists of 7 ch. and 1 single 


Flannel Sole for House Shoes. 
Bee ilinetration om page 141. 


Ts sole is designed to be worn in shoes or boots to 
rotect the feet from cold. It consists of a piece of 
nel, which is bound all around with red worsted 
braid, and furnished on the upper surface with rolls of 
wadding as shown by the illustration; these rolls are 
button-hole stitched on the flannel witb red split 
zephyr worsted. A thick strand of worsted threads 
may also be substituted for the soles, for which rem- 
nants of different worsteds can be used. 


Lilac Velvet and Satin Cravat Bow. 
See illustration on page 14). 


Tus bow is made of bias strips of velvet an fech 
and three-quarters wide, lined 


are made of double satin; the ends, which are two 
inches and a half wide, are frin ttom 
to a depth of three inches and a quarter. 

fringe thus formed as shown by the illustration. 


Black Gros Grain Cravat Bow with Fringed Ends. 
See illustration on page 161. 


Fox this bow cut a piece of gros grain eight inches 
and three-quarters square, fringe it out all around an 
inch and a are fold it three-cornered, and 
cut it through along the fold.- Fold both side corners 
of each part on the outside in such a manner that the 
fringed edges overlap each other. Lay each piece in 
close pleats on the upper ecee, ew both pieces on a 

, tiff lace foundation, and fasten on a loop and knot as 
shown by the illustration. The outer edges of the 
loop and knot are hemmed. 


Tapestry Border for Rugs, Chairs, ete. 
Gee illustration on page 14). 

Tms border is worked in croes stitch on canvas, with 

hyr or tapestry worsted, and is designed for trim- 

ming rugs, chairs, and for the behdeero 4 of cur- 

tains, po etc. When jained with pl strips it 

is su iad for back cushions, footatools, furniture cov- 
ETB, 6 








CROSS PURPOSES. 
A VALENTINE STORY. 


T was certainly queer! Not that shy, pretty 
Mary should fancy her valentine from the 
doctor. With all her shyness, she had 
at times from under the long lashes which veiled 
those sweet blue eyes of hers, and had made up 
her mind that he was “‘ nice,” which word means 
a great deal to a girl. She could think of no 
one from whom she should so /:ke to have it 
come; so the wish was parent of the belief, as 
many of onr wishes are, and that wasn’t queer. 
But that Frank Aubrey, with his thirty years’ 
experience of men and medicine, should fancy 
for one moment that Mary wrote his, was queer, 
decidedly. Though perhaps wishing had some- 
thing to do with that too. 

Truth is, that experience is thrown away on 
many people. The doctor was a learned man, 
after his fashion. He knew all sorts of hard 
names of diseases and bones and plants. He 
spoke German like a native, and read Greek 
plays for amusement. He even understood hu- 
man nature pretty well—elderly human nature, 
that is, which wears false teeth and ruffled night- 
caps, and ‘‘enjoys” poor health. He fathomed 
without difficulty Goody Coleman's wiles to in- 
troduce brandy as a primary element in her cure, 
and was clear-sighted enough as to want of oc- 
cupation and megrim being Mrs. Peroberton’s 
ailment, though she choos to style it disordered 
nerves. But when it came to young ladies, all 
this proficiency was at fault. Our doctor, so 
cool in the operating-room, so self-possessed in 
critical cases, so patient and playful with pauper 
patients and little children, was as ill at ease asa 
schooi-boy. He saw without seeing, heard with- 
out hearing; he could not pass a chair without 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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‘round of the 15th stripe, and in the 2d and 4th rounds 





knocking it down, or a train without stepping ! 
on it. All the girls agreed that it was a dread- 
ful shame such a good-looking fellow, and not 
‘very old either,” should be so dull and awk- 
ward, and such a blundorer as to be worse than — 
useless in society. All but Mary Bliss, that is. 
She, as I have before remarked, thought him 
** nice.” 

But why, on receiving this extraordinary val- 
entine, did Dr. Aubrey’s thoughts jump at once 
to this same Marv? Now don’t expect me to 
answer the question. How is any finite mind to 
grasp the thousand little insidious tangled threads 
which cause men’s thoughts—young men's espe- 
cially—to jum) this way and that at young In- 
dies’? No. I just throw out the question for 
what it is worth, and any of you who choose, or 
can, may answer it. 

But, for one thing, Mary was extremely pret- 
ty—pretty in that soft, moss-rose-bud style which 
is so lovely in early youth. The doctor had felt 
the charm of that sweet face. And more than 
once of late, with what the poor fellow consider- 
ed infinite tact, had managed to wedge himself 
into the corner where she happened to be sitting, 
and, soothed by the sweet tones of her voice and 
by her shyness, even more excessive than his 
own, had found his evening considerably less 
wretched than evenings spent in company were 
apt to be. But to gu back to my former won- 
derment. Why did he suppose she wrote the 
valentine? As well fancy a violet brandishing 
the carving-knife with suicidal intentions! 

For this was the valentine, concocted by that 
naughty Julia Laurence and Emily Wells in the 
sanctuary of the latter's bedroom, and carefully 
copied in niminy-piminy running-hand, as little 
hike the ordinary writing of every day as could 
well be: 

“Half without seeing, half with sight, 
I saw you coming by; 
Biushing I looked, and jooking I blushed, 
For I am young shy. 
“Kindly the eyes you to 
Kindly thet pe eaciovene sa 


Kindly the voice whi ke, and I 
Listened and liked—and—loved! 


ode Ue wrong to sel We tee! 

_. Will you forbid and frown 7? 
And must I choke my timid heart, 

And firht my secret down ? 


" u not m i 
7 Where roses blows to more? 
ose the case, 
Those r roses to restore! a 
“To kind St. Valentine cll fly; 
And speed say love, oF Bid it dle 
And hide af nane forever.” 

Now those mischiefs, Julia and Emily, never 
for one moment thought of Mary Bliss when 
they scribbled these absurd verses. ‘The person 
in their eye—if, indeed, any thing could be said 
to be there except pure love of fun—was a tall, 
angular maiden lady of some forty summers, 
who was currently reported to have laid fierce 
siege to she heart of Dr. Aubrey under the 
transparent disguise of liver-complaint! The 
doetor had gone blindly into the net prepared 
for him; had felt the pulse, examined the 
tongue, advised fresh air, and written a pre- 
scription for a heroic dose of ‘‘potifiline” 
(which prescription, of course, went into the 
fire as soon as he left), and then—had discon- 
tinued his visits, to the infinite disgust of the 
would-be charmer. Naughty Julia Laurence 
got hold of the story; and hence the valentine, 
which, with many chuckles.and fits of laughter, 
was duly posted in an envelope marked ‘‘B,” 
Brown being the name of the lady of the liver. 

Nobody but a very vain man or an absolute 
goose would so have blundered. Our doctor 
was not vain, but he was a goose, as many esti- 
mable people are. He had never received a 
valentine before in his life, and now began to 
think, Aad Mary looked a little pale lately? Of 
course she never meant that about loving—that 
was only put in to support the valentine charac- 
ter, or to make out a rhyme. But suppose there 
was just a little substratum of meaning in it; 
suppose she really did like him a little, and, 
guessing his secret predilection, had chosen this 
way Of letting him know it? Oh dear, oh dear! 
what a thought was there! 

Meantime, pretty Mary was reading and re- 
reading Aer valentine, which was beginning to 
get quite worn about the edges from mach car- 
rying about in pockets. For this, too, Julia 
and Emily were responsible. But, bless yon, 
they never alluded to Dr..Aubrey at all. <A 
certain tall, black-bearded Dr. Webber was the 
person they meant—a widower, who, having suc- 
cessfully disposed of a brace of wives, was now 
said to be looking about for a third, and to have 
drawn up his siege-train in front of the Bliss 
residence. He and Mary had appeared to- 
gether not Jong since at a concert, which put- 
ting the notion in the heads of our naughty pair, 
the following was the result: 

“With sadness which {fs not gloom, 
With a wish not yet a h 


ope, 
In Satoutiy: < and in every room 
I tly, wishfully grope. 


“Grope for a friendly hand, 
For a sympathetic eye, 
For space to sow one little seed 
Which may be a flower by-and-by. 


“Sown in a human heart, 
This seed (‘ Love’ is its name) 
Grows to a blossom ot, of 
The heaven from which it came. 


“¥f it might bud and bloom, 
oO peute one and fair! 
In t 


sweet garden of your heart, 
Wrapped in such balmy air, 


“Petal and leaf and stem, 

ne cay oY gee 

oO urgeon to a giorious tree, 
And bless my life aleay 


‘May it not be so, then? 
Will you not plant the seed 


And be my Love, and be my Wife 
And - me blessed imdsed?: 


Your Varewrnmr:” 
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Dr. Webber's Christian name happened to be 
Valentine, and the authors of this precious pro- 
duction never doubted that Mary, connecting 
this fact with the signature, would form her own 
conclusions. But this little shaft missed ite 
mark, for Mary had no idea what the ‘‘V." in 
Dr. Webber's initials stood for, and had never 
taken the trouble to inquire. So she ‘‘ formed 
her own conclusions” quite otherwise than her 
friends had hoped, and while poor Frank An- 
brey puzzled over his poem, Mary was absorb- 
ing hers with many becoming blushes and dewy 
dimples, and each grew daily more certain of 
their correspondent, and more and more con- 
scious of each other, which is an important first 
step in matters of this kind. And so the time 
sped on until the 22d, when, in honor of the 
Father of his Country, Julia Laurence was to 
give a large party. | 

In that quiet place, half town, half village, it 
was still the custom for young men ¢o ‘ask the 
privilege” of escorting young ladies to and from 
social entertainments. ‘The girls said ‘‘ yes” or 
‘*rio,” as it happened, kilted up their company 
gowns, and, taking the arm of the favored cava- 
lier, trotted blithely off to their parties, after the 
unmatronized fashion of American girls; and 
though the practice may sound a little odd to 
ears conventional, I must add that every body 
concerned had a good time, and no harm what- 
ever came of it. So, the day before Julia's party, 
Mary Bliss, sitting up stairs hard at work on 
the new dress which must be finished in time, 
was transfixed by the arrival of a bouquet of the 
choicest ten-roses, myrtle, and mignonette, tied 
together by a tasteful hand, and a note contain- 
ing these words : | 

‘“Will Miss Bliss allow Dr. Aubrey the pleas- 
ure of being her excort to-morrow evening ?” 

Would she, indeed! Was ever any thing so 
charming? But then, after shat valentine—of 
course! So the little word of acceptance was 
written, and at the appointed hour, white-gloved 
and well wrapped up, with her flowers in her 
hand, ‘‘ Miss Bliss” trip down her father's 
steps and took the doctor's arm. 

The doctor never forgot that walk, or the feel- 
ing of the little gloved fingers on his arm. The 
night was brilliant with full moon and hoar- 
frost, and what with the enchanting lights and 
shadows, the exhilaration of the air, and the 
fact that the pretty creature at his side had half 
confessed a preference for him, he found him- 
self warming into unusual eloquence. And 
Mary, too: ever since the grrival of the famous 
valentine a little sense of possession had taken 
hold of her with regard to the doctor—a sense 
inexpressibly dear to a young girl. She felt free 
by his side, her tongue was unloosed, words 
came as easily and gleefully as if she had been 
alone with her mother. It was a delicious walk 
to both, each hugging secretly their delightful 
mistake, which, mistake as it was, led them on 
as skillfully as ascertained fact could have done. 
We are often indebted for much pleasure to that 
ignorance which is bliss. 

‘¢ What on earth is the matter with Mary to- 
night?” whispered Emily to Julia, later on in 
the evening. ‘‘She has been sitting beliind the 
door half the time with Frank Anbrey, and 
when Dr. Webber asked her to dance, slie said 
she was ‘too tired.’ Then he asked if he 
might take her in to supper, but she was en- 
gaged, and she has scarcely spoken three words 
to him. Do you suppose she is mad about the 
valentine ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,” replied Julia, musingly ; 
‘“Sbut I’m going to find out.” So, while the 
company gathered in the supper-room were deep 
in the discussion of the excellent ovsters, coffee, 
and home-made ice-cream which made up the 
staple of the village entertainments, she asked 
aloud, in a sudden and general manner: ‘' By- 
the-way, girls, who had any valentines this year ? 
Did you, Alice? Hatty, did you? Did you, 
Mary ?—oh my, how she blushes! I know she 
had one!” 

Mary, indeed, did blush like any rose, and 
when, looking up, she caught the doctor's eye 
fixed upon her, she blushed again harder than 
ever. Meantime Julia rattled on: | 

** To tell us all about it. I move that all pres- 
ent read their valentines aloud. I'll begin. I 
had three. No, Dr. Aubrey, you shall begin. 
Surely you had at least one.’ 

And now it was Frank's turn to color and be 
confused. ‘‘Indeed, Miss Laurence, I—you— 
you must excuse me,” he stammered. He could 
get no farther; and Marv, forgetting her own 
embarrassment in his, was conscious of a sudden 
vague pang of jealousy. Had somebody sent 
Dr. Aubrey a valentine about which he felt it 
necessary to blush Jike that ? 

So she was a little silent going home, which 
silence Frank set down to the reaction of shy- 
ness at hearing her secret so carelessly handled : 
and this idea warmed his manner with a tender 
respectfulness which it had never exhibited be- 
fore, and which, comforting Mary's jealous 
qualms, sent her to bed very happy. And so, 
in mutoal mistake, time sped on, and the in- 
timacy ripened, until, two months later, Dr. Au- 
brey, with white lips and a pale face, contrived 
during a long call to stammer forth certain 
words which had for many days burned within 
his heart unuttered, and was answered by hap- 
py, tearful silence, and the pressure of a fair lit- 
tle hand within his own, more eloquent than 
speech. 

‘* And you really will! You really can make 
up your mind to endure a clumsy, awkward fel- 
low like me?” cried the enraptured doctor. 

‘*Oh ves; I always liked you, and then—since 
Valentine's Dav, vow know—”" But here Mary 
stopped, for Frank's eves were fixed on hers 
with an expression she could not define. 

**Since Valentine's Day ?” he repeated. 

**Since then, of course, I have liked you bet- 
ter and better; for you are so true, I knew you 
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would never have written those verses unless you 
really meant them, and so—” ‘Lhe litcle fingers 
slipped aguin into his, and closed the sentence. 

‘‘Mary,” asked the doctor, suddenly, ‘‘ did 
you ever send me a valentine?” 

**No, never. I can’t write verses, and [ nev- 
er should have'dared send yon one even if I 
could. But why do you ask? Did you think I 
did ?” 

A sudden flash of illumination crossed Frank's 
mind, but a flash of tact equally sudden kept 
him silent. So for answer he clas more 
closely the dear little hand he held, looked 
straight into the blue eyes, and said—something 
else! What it was matters not: Mary found it 
quite to the purpose. _ 

Some years have passed since then. Whether, 
the doctor’s reticence has yet yielded to the con- 
fidential intercourse of a happy married life we 
are unable to say. Certain it is that he still car- 
ries in his pocket, carefully stowed away at the 
back of a prescription-book, the scrap of doggerel 
which, for all its absurdity, was one of the slight, 
irresistible links which drew and bound him to 
the haven where, longing to be, he dared not en- 
ter—the haven of love, matrimony, and— Mary. 





A VALENTINE. 
Love, Is it winter ?7— 
How can I tell, 
While thou art near me, 
Weaving thy spell? 
Never was May-time so flowery and sweet, 
Never was June so with music complete, 


Never did summer so linger and stay, 
As now on this blessed Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Once—was it summer ?7— 
How could I tell, 
While thou wert absent, 
Sweet Claribel ? 
Never was autumn 80 withered and sere, 
Never was winter so cruel and drear, 
Never was night-time so gloomy and gray, 
As that morning in June when my hope died away. 


Winters and summers 
May come and may go; 
Snow-drifts may deepen 
And roses may glow; 
Rivers may sob in their prison of ice; 
Brooklets with sparkle and song may entice ; 
Daisies may spangle the ficld as they will, 
Or the heart of the ycar may bo silent and chill— 
My winter forever is driven away, 
And summer it is on this Valentine's Day! 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
(Frou oun Own CorREsPonnent. } 


HE situation of Paris may be summed up 

in one word—waiting. For what, no one 
knows ; whether for better or worse, all are ig- 
norant. The fact is, that in politics, society, 
and even in fashion, every thing is waiting. 

In spite of the prognostications of sundry op- 
timists, the winter has been whelly devoid of 
social pleasures. All parties are dissatisfied. 
at one is out of humor: while the repub- 

ans think and say that the republic is not re- 
publican enough, the monarchists are vexed be- 
cause it does not drift fast enough toward a mon- 
archy. Every man passes his time in watching 
his neighbor, and no one has leisure to think of 
amusing bimself. In the mean time M. Vau- 
train has been elected deputy of Paris over nine- 
ty-three thousand votes cast for the candidate of 
the Commune, Victor Hlugo—a number that 
gives one reason to think that M. Vautrain’s 
election will not suffice of itself to calm the ap- 
prehensions of the conservatives, and to bring 
the Assembly back to Paris. 

Nevertheless it would be folly to imagine that 
a city like Paris, the capital of a wealthy nation 
like France, would eschew luxury and sit down 
in sackcloth and ashes because of political uncer- 
tainties. M. ‘Thiers has officially declared that 
the sceptre of fashion must remain in the hands 
of France, under penalty of the decline not only 
of our nation, but of the whole world. We are 
not guilty, therefore, of frivolity, but are doing 
a patriotic work, in chronicling the industries 
which make the fortunes of our country, and are 
indispensable to its prosperity. In this spigix, 
therefore, we will describe a number of spring 
toilettes which we have seen in advance, and 
which are especially worthy of consideration. 

A very pretty dinner dress has a blue and 
white striped satin skirt without trimming. 
Over-skirt of plain blue faye, looped very high 
under each arm, quite short in front, and longmr 
behind than the satin skirt. This over-skirt 
forms a sort of demi-train, and is trimmed 
entirely around the bottom with a gathered 
flounce of blue faye surmounted by a bias fold 
of white faye, above which is set a narrow ruche 
of blue faye. Under the blue flounce is a pleat- 
ed flounce of white faye, which extends an inch 
and a half below the former. The waist of blue 
faye is square-necked, the opening being edged 
by a blue rache with a beading on each side; 
under each beading is set a narrow white ruche, 
and a fichu of white muslin, trimmed with blue 
crépe de Chine folds, is worn inside the waist. 
The sleeves reach to the elbow, and are trimmed 
with a wide ruffle of faye, under which is set a 
frill of very wide white lace, White gloves 
with fifteen buttons, A white and a pink rose 
in the hair. 

Another beautiful spring toilette has an under- 
skirt of lilac taffeta, over which is worn a skirt 
of violet silk gauze, trimmed with a wide puff- 
ing, surmounted by five rolls of lilac satin. 
Princesse over dress of the same violet gauze, 
cut in deep points on the bottom, which is 
trimmed with a roll of lilac satin. From the 
hollow of each point a similar roll extends in a 

icular line to the top of the over dress, 
which is half low, with a bertha composed of 
similar points edged with a satin roll. Short 


utted sleeves. A spray of lilac wistaria in the 
air. 

Another effective costume was of bottle green 
poplin, trimmed with six bias folds of the same 
material an inch and an eighth wide, and each 
edged with asatin roll of the same shade. Lalf- 
long,over-skirt of the same material, not draped, 
but shortened behind and turned back on itself. 
A large pleat is fastened at the top to these 
revers, and forms a sort of tournure. The over- 
skirt is edged with soutache embroidery, color 
on color, and with woolen fringe arranged irreg- 
ularly in zigzag fashion. Plain waist, with 
basques square in front and very Jong and square 

the back, where they are turned back to form 
revers like those of the over-skirt. The soutache 
embroidery on the bottom of the over-skirt ex- 
tends half-way up the back of the waist between 
two irregular rows of narrow fringe set on flat. 
Half-flowing sleeves, trimmed like the waist. 

The most popular suits for the summer will 
consist of a skirt, with trimming to simulate an 
over-skirt, and a polonaise loose in front and fit- 
ted in the back with three large pleats. Half- 
flowing sleeves. ‘These polonaises are designed 


for the hot weather, which renders tight waists | 


insupportable, and will be worn over pleated 
muslin waists. These suits are made of plain 
linen, flowered chintz, or cotton satin, mohair, 
foulard, or Tussore linen, and will be universally 
worn in hot weather and for railroad traveling. 
A great many weddings have been celebrated 
during the last four weeks, which have given an 
impetus to Paris trade. Artistic jewelry, the 
worth of which does not consist in its intrinsic 


| value, bat its novel and graceful designs, is daily 


assuming more importance, especially as it is the 
only kind. of jewelry that can be worn in the 
street. It has figured largely in the bridal or- 
ders to which we have just alluded. A belt with 
aumoniétre of the sixteenth century, Florentine 
style, lately presented by the young Baroness de 
P— to her mother as a souvenir of her mar- 
riage, deserves especial mention. It was com- 
posed of chased plates of gold, adorned with 
rubies, emeralds, and turquoises, mounted on 
black velvet, with the date of the marriage and 
the initials and armorial bearings of the donor 
and recipient engraved thereon, in the same style 
as the rest of the work, in dead gold and filigree, 
forming of themselves exquisite ornaments. ‘The 
aumoOniére, a sort of large ket, wrought in 
the same style, was lined with black velvet, and 
was suspended hy two chains of the same kind 
of workmanship. ‘This beautiful ornament cost 
8500 francs. 

The dress walking suits most in vogue just 
now, and which are seen every where and are 
worn by every one, are made of de laine—an 
inexpensive material, gracefully draped and 
trimmed, and even embroidered with soutache, 
colur on color. These suits are always com- 
poeed of a skirt more or hess trimmed, an over- 
skirt of the same material, or one harmonizing 
therewith, much longer behind than in front, 
almost as long, in fact, as the skirt, and loop- 
ed very high on the hips, a vest-basque, and a 
small double talma, or mantle with cape, either 
of de laine or of black, bluish-gray, or bottle 
green cloth. 

Lingerie may be divided into two distinct 
clasees: that for morning, and that for evening. 
The first is of plain linen; the second is of 
muslin embroidered and trimmed with lace, bias 
folds of crépe de Chine, and moss fringe either 
of the same or a contrasting color. For evening 
lingerie there are flowing sleeves, and chemi- 
settes with plastrons; or, instead of chemisettes, 
crépe de Chine fichus trimmed with white lace 
are worn. Handkerchiefs are very small, and 
rounded for the most part at the corners; those 
for evening are trimmed with open-work em- 
broidery and wide lace. Notwithstanding this 
elegance, the handkerchief is no longer an ob- 
ject of display; it is not carried in the hand, 
but is left in the pocket. 

EMELINE RAYMOND. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AS this season, when in this latitude Nature 
is making ice abundantly, and busy hands 
are storing immense quantities for summer use, 
it is curious to read of the methods adopted by 
natives of tropical regions to produce a little 
supply of this luxury. In Bengal, for example, 
ree ape of ground, 120 fect long by twenty 
b » 18 excavated to the depth of two feet. 
After the soil is thoroughly dried by the sun, it 
is covered with straw. Toward evening, during 
what is called tho cold season, shallow earthen 
dishes are arranged in rows upon the straw, and 
partially filled with water. The quantity of 
water varies according to the expectation of 
ice; if the weather is favorable, about eight 
ounces are pat into esch dish. hen the sky 
is quite clear, and the wind from the northwes 
the freezing commences about midnight, bu 
often not until two, three, or even four o’clock 
in the morning. Persons are stationed to ob- 
serve when a small film appears upon the water 
in the dishes, and the contents of several are 
then mixed together and thrown over the other 
dishes. This o tion hastens the congealing 

rocess. Occasionally the whole of the water 
8 frozen, and at other times there is only a thin 
slice, called 
night sometimes ten hundred pounds of ice are 
obtained from such a bed as has been described, 
which is large enoggh to contain four or five 
thousand of the eaf@hen dishes. The influence 
of the wind upon the formation of ice is very 
great: the north-northwest is the most favor- 
able direction of wind; the sudden change of 
the wind will often dissolve what has been form- 
ed, and when it approaches a breeze no ice at all 
can be formed. 





Forty-four miles by forty miles is the size 
of the prospective National Park, comprising 
the magnificent and wonderful valley at the 
head of the Yellow Stone River, in the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming. The bill setting apart this 


per or flower ice. In a favorable’ 
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valley for a 


nited 


rk was recently introduced into 
the tates Senate by Mr. Pomeroy, of 
Kansas, and passed without discussion. This 
wild, romantic, and picturesque section of coun- 
try abounds in marvelous attractions. Nature, 

th profuse hand, has scattered mountains, 
rivers, lakes, canons, water - falls, geysers, hot 
eprings, forests of pine, and every thing else that 

¢ moet exacting sight-seer could demand, in 
this highly favored spot; every thing—except 
hotelz, These in due time will appear, und when 

,at 


railroads place it within easy reac rip to the 
Yellow Stone Valley will rival. in the minds of 
many, a voyage to Europe. 





From Rio Janeiro comes the announcement 
thet the Empress Dowager of Brazil has freed 
all her personal slaves. 





The Beauport Lunatic Asylum at Quebec was 
recently oe destroyed by fire. The confia- 
tion caused great excitement in the city, as 
ere were 750 patients confined in the building 
at the time of the fire, most of whom had friends 
or relatives in the city. The most energetic 
measures were employed, and, so far as is known, 
nO lives were lost. 





A fire at sea is one of the most dreadful of 
disasters, and yet how often it occurs! The 
steamer A plying between Rio Janeiro 
and Monte-Video, took qn the night of De- 
cember 22, and eighty-seven of her passcngers 
lost their lives, elther from being boric to 
death or drowned. 


All of the principal works of Jean Léon Gé- 
rome have been exhibited here, and received the 
warmest praise. He entered the studio of De la 
Roche in 1841, at the of seventeen, and three 
years later accompanied his master to Italy. Aft- 
erward he traveled extensively in the East; and 
it was while there, in 1868, that he conceived the 
theme'of his most noted work, ‘‘ The Crucifix- 
fon.’ This picture, which has been purchased 
for a private gallery in New York, has been on 
exhibition for a few weeks at Goupil's, where it 
has been studied by thousands. One of Gérome’s 
earliest pictures that attracted general attention 
was the ‘Duel after the Masquerade."’ His 
‘*Death of Cesar’’ was exhibited in this city not 
long ee and among others well remembered 
are ‘‘ The Greek Children at Prayer,’’ ‘The Da- 
mascus Sword-seiler,"’ ‘‘L’ Almée,”’ ‘‘ The Prayer 
in the Desert,’’ and “‘ The Cock-fight.”” 








Restorative power of small-pox! A resident 
of Troy who had been insane two years caught 
the dreaded contagion, and after the disease had 
run ite usual course, he recovered not his health 
alone, but also his senses. He rejoices in men- 
tal and physical soundness. 





Amos the victims of the last outbreak of 
cholera in Constantinople were the chief cook 
and thirteen servers and marmitons of the impe- 
rial kitchens. In these kitchens several hundred 
servants are huddled eer where they live, 
sleep, cook, and overeat themselves. The accu- 
mulation of filth was inconceivable. The Sul- 
tan’s physician, Marco Pasha, remained night 
and day at the palace for more than a week, to 
et the place cleansed, sweetened, and disin- 
ected. 
__A pretty Incident fs mentioned in the Swiss 
Times of a little kitten, which, unwarily playing 
on the edge of the bear-pit at Berne, fell between 
the bars into the area beneath. The spectators 
held their breath; but the kitten, by no means 
overcome by ita foe’s appearance, bristled u 
ite back in cou us wrath, and with such ef- 
ect that Bruin, when quite within reach of the 
tempting morsel, was sufficiently discouraged to 
turn tail and walk guietly away, leaving the lit- 
tle kitten master of the field. 





Rothermel’s great national picture of the 
‘“‘ Battle of Gettysburg,’”’ with the accompany- 
ing smaller nes pee by him for the State of 
Pennsylvania, be y for delivery on or 
before Washington’s birthday. Rothermel is 
recognized as one of the best historical painters 
in the country, and this picture has been favor- 
ably criticised and Rete Bat the 
problem is, what will the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvanta do with it when ey get it? We do 
not now recall the precise dimensions, but it 
is a huge canvas, an aa ee has no place 
for it, nor do we hear that any steps have been 
taken to provide for its proper reception in that 
city. It has been suggested that Philadelphia 
is the most appropriate place for the painting. 
that being the metropolis of Pennsylvania; an 
doubtless in Philadelphia a commodious place 
would be provided where it could be advanta- 
geously exhibited. 





It is certainly most reasonable thaf the publi 
should demand an investigation into the condi- 
tion of our savings-banks. The hard earnings 
of the poor should be protected by the most 
stringent legislation. The recent failure of some 
of these banks has brought sorrow and distress 
to many an honest, industrious person, who had 
felt secure in placing the small savings of a life- 
time in the care of a public and well-known in- 
stitution. One instance is a sample of thou- 
sands. A poor widow, who had been in com- 
fortable circumstances before the death of her 
husbend, had by hard labor and rigorous econ- 
omy saved a little sum with which she hoped to 
educate her two children as well as she ‘herself 
had been educated. This money was deposited 
in one of the savings-banks which recently fail- 
ed; and with what yrief the poor mother found 
her little all swept from her only those can real- 
ize who have experienced a like misfortune. 


In the United States Mint, at Philadelphia, the 
greatest care is taken to recover even the most 
minute particles of gold which become Jost in 
the process of coinage. The clothes of the work- 
men are cleansed, and the flooring taken up at 
intervals, and the dust which has sifted through 
the fron bars which compose it is carefully search- 
ed. In England attention has been lately called 
to this subject, and the need of similar precau- 
tions shown. It is stated as a fact that one 
London bank lost $35,000 in one year from the 
abrasion of coins. It gives one some idea of the 
wealth of the Bank of England to hear—what a 
visitor there has stated—that the counter was 
covered with myriads of particles of gold, which 
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had evidently been struck off by the steel shov- 
els used to remove heaps of sovercigns; but if 
the bank don’t take care of these particles, thero 
will be fewer sove to be taken care of. 
The old adaye, ‘‘ Take care of the pence,”’ etc., 
slightly changed, would be applicable. 





The old Saxon statute concerning leap-year 
was as follows: ‘‘ Albeit, as often as leape-yearro 
occurre, the women holdeth Bpero tive over the 
menne in matters of courtsh pee, ove, and mat- 
rimonie; so that when the Iadye proposeth it 
shall not be lawful for the manne to say her nee, 
but oo. entertain her propossall in all gude 
courtesic.’’ 





‘It’s no place for a woman,"’ eald a young 
husband In Lawrence, Kansas, to his wife, when 
she, tired of staying alone, took her three little 
children to the billlard-room, and seated herself 
by his side. “It’s disgraceful,” said he, look- 
ing. daggers at her. ‘‘I know it,’’ replied the 
wife; ‘and you have borne the disgrace ao long, 
my dear, that I am determined henceforth to 
share it with you,’ and she took ont her knit- 
ting-work and settled down for the evening. 
Her husband persisted in ng her to go 
home, ‘I will go,”’ said she, “when you go.” 
He was evidently disconcerted in his playing, 
and went home earlier than usual. The next 
evening the programme was all acted over again. 
This time the husband went home a little earli- 
er than before, and carried the baby himself. 
This was the last time he was ever seen in the 
Dilliard-room. 





Camels are used in Virginia City, Nevada, as 
beaste of burden. They were brought from the 
valley of Carson River. 





It is a fact worthy of note that at the ‘Home 
for Incurables,’’ at West Farms, there are threo 
times as many cases of hemiplegia, or paralysis 
of half the body, as of any otber one disease. 
This affection generally aiines from some form 
of inflammation of the brain or derangement 
of the nervous system. The methods of busi- 
ness and the habits of life are such at the pres- 
ent day that the bodies and brains of men are 
overtaxed, and nature suddenly avenges herself. 
Temperate living, regular exercise, abundant 
sleep, a calm and quiet pursult of business, and 
no excesses, are the best means of prevonting 
paralysis. 

Before Mrs. Stowe went to Florida for the 
winter she guve a pleasant reading of selections 
from ‘‘ Oldtown Folks’’ to an audience of about 
one hundred and fifty in Hartford. She real- 
ized about one handred dollars, which she will 
apply toward rebuilding the little church at 

dolin, Florida. This is the only church in 
a section of tive hundred miles; and Mrs. Stowe 
has made the location in sight of the ocean, in 
hope that the very sight of the cross upon its 
spire might help some ‘‘toiler of the sea.”’ 





LO oT A 


USEFUL RECIPES. 


Brean—Bread again? Yes, bread again—for can a 
subject of such vital interest be discussed too often? 
No mistress of a house, nay, no woman in whatever 
sphere, ought to feel herself thoroughly educated for 
the conduct of life who can not at least superintend 
the process of bread-making in such style as to pro- 
duce the resultant of a fair and flaky loaf with which 
to grace the family board. With the following recipes, 
previously tried by her own hands, a housekeeper has, 
in the course of one year, successfully taught five raw, 
untutored servants how to make beautiful bread. One 
of the cooks thus taught is at present the pride and 
treasure of a large boarding establishment. 

Yrast.—Take a large handful of home-gathered 
hope, or a two-inch square of the preesed article of 
commerce, and boil it to a strong tea. At the same 
time put into another kettle eight large peeled Irish 
potatoes, or enough emall ones to make one quart when 
done; boil these rapidly, and when sufficiently tender, 
mash up fine, of course taking them out of the water 
in which they were boiled; to the potatoes add half 
8 pint of sifted meal, half a pint of flour, one gill of su- 
gar, and one gill of salt. Over these ingredients pour 
the hop tea, return the whole mixture to the kettle, 
and let it come to a good boil. Pour the yeast now 
into a large tin bucket or earthenware jar, provided 
with a close-fitting cover. If wanted quickly, pour 
in a cupful of old yeast, and set it in a warm place 
to ferment. If no such haste is needful, fermentation 
will follow of itself in a longer or shorter time, as the 
state of the temperature must decide. When well 
risen, pour the yeast into carefully cleansed bottles, 
which only half fill, and cork tightly. This yeast will 
keep sweet and good two weeks in summer, and as 
long as it lasts in winter. 

Liest Brzap, on Risen Bysovit.—For an eight- 
o'clock breakfast make a sponge thus: The day be- 
fore, at eleven o'clock a.m. in winter, or at three r.x. 
in summer: two large Irish potatuvs, boiled and mash- 
ed fine, two table-spoonfuls vf fluur, aud two table- 
spoonfuls of fine brown or coarse white sugar; mix 
smoothly with one pint of boiling water. When cold, 
add five table-spoonfuls, or one gill, of good yeast. 
Make up your bread with this sponge, in winter, at four 
o'clock in the affernoon, with two and a half quarte of 
flour, two eggs, well beaten, and one spoonful of lard and 
butter mixed. If efmple brvad is preferred, the eggs, 
butter, and lard may be omitted. Put the bread to rise 
in a moderately warm place, in a vcasel covered, but 
large enough to admit of swelling. In the morning 
work well at half past five o'clock, sect it to rise for 
one hour, and then bake ene hour in a regularly heat- 
ed oven. 

Murrins.—The nicest muffins are made in this sim- 
ple fashion: Early in the morning take off a piece of 
light bread dough, say what has been made from one 
quart of flour, for a family of elght persona. Thin this 
to the consistency of batter by the addition of sweet 
mix. After beating it till smooth, let it rise all togeth- 
er for an hour; then on a delicately greased griddle 
drop the batter from a spoon, and so soon as lightly 
browned on one side, turn on the other. To be served 
up hot, and torn open instead of cut with a knife. 

Cuanzy’s Tur Braourrs,on Norione.—Take one pint 
of fiour and make into dough, as soft as can be rolled, 
with sweet milk, a salt-spoonful of salt, two ounces of 
butter, and two ounces of lard. g Roll out with the 
breed-pin into round cakes nine inches in diameter, 
and of wafer-like thinness. Stick well with a fork. 
In baking, do not allow them to brown, but remove 
from the oven while they retain their whiteness, yet 
are criep, and will melt in the month. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AutHor or “ BLADE-0’-Grase,”’ ‘“‘Grir,”” AND 
‘“ JosHvta MARVBL.”’ 








| PROLOGUE. 


OW it beats and sobs, this Heart of London ! 
Every vein and artery in the Great City’s 
body joins issue there, and the blood that flows 
from it and returns to it is fevered or healthful, 
according to the circumstances of the time. It 
is never at rest: its throbs vibrate through the 
world. A fitting simile comes to me as I write. 
The solemn peals of a great cathedral bell strike 
warningly on the night. In the interval between 
each knell an ominous, wailing sound creeps 
away, slowly and mournfally, till it is lost to the 
ear. Imagination can picture these knells march- 
ing from their birth-place in the tower; dusky, 
solemn forms, huge, shapeless, indistinct, with 
muffled faces, stretching out their arms to the 
Silence that larks in the black space beyond. 
But say that the awful sound never ceases, never 
sleeps, that there is no peace for it, and it is like 
the sobbing of London’s Heart. 

Many things that we see around us every day 
will be found in this story of London life, which 
contains much that is sweet and bitter, and noth- 
ing that is new. The age ef miracles has not 
passed: it never existed. Therefore it is not 
given to writers to invent new emotions and new 
mainsprings for motives. Human natare is the 
same now as it has ever been, and as it wonld 
always have been if the world had never krown 
the race of monkeys. So, with this brief pro- 
logue, the curtain is drawn aside for the drama. 





CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH MR. PODMORE DECLARES THAT HB I6 
NOT ACCOUNTABLE FOR HIMSELF. 


Tue scene opens in the locality of Soho—that 
labyrinth of narrow paths which always wears & 
depressed and melancholy air, as if it had just 
gone into mourning. If Soho ever had bright 
days in the shape of a sunny youth, it must have 
been very long ago. No trace of them remains ; 
a settled sadness lies upon its queer narrow thor- 
oughfares now and forevermore. The very voices 
of its residents are more subdued and resigned 
than other voices are in other places. 

No locality in London contains so strange a 
variety of life’s phases as may be found in Soho. 
And yet it is full of mystery, and its ways are 
dark and secret. Men and women may live 
there for years, and their antecedents and pres- 
ent modes of life shall de as little known as if 
they lived in the most remote corner of the 
earth. Soho is the mole-hill of the Great City, 
and the persons who reside there affect in some 
measure the attribates of the mole, inasmuch as 
they are content to be blind to each other's do- 
ings; a8 liarity which perhaps arises from 
the fact that the cares and pursuits of each are 
80 en he can not afford to take the 
slightest Interest in another person’s affairs. You 

have £1000 a year, and spend it in Soho, 
aad your neighbors not only shall not notice it, 
but shall be as utterly indifferent to you as if you 
lived on tenpence a day—as hundreds of poor fel- 
lows are doing at this present moment. Hard- 
working mechanics live there; weary-eyed nee- 
die-women ; libertines; ballet-girls, whose salary 
is twenty shillings a week, and who wear furs and 
false hair and diamond rings ; and man-owls, who 
bleep by day and prey by night. On the door- 
step of some of the honses in which theee persons 
dwell children in the afternoon play with marbles 
and brome of crockery. Here is a group 
composed of half a dozen dirty-stockinged little 
girls, who look at you shyly as you pause before 
them, and put their fingers in their mouths and 
giggle sarreptitiously. Speak to this one—a 
clear gray-eyed girl of some eight summers, with 
intelligent well-formed face and beautiful light 
hair. Question her, and bribe her with pence, 
and you may obtain from her the information 
that she lives in the next street at the baker’s, 
on the first floor back; that mother .and father 
live there, of conrse; that seven brothers and 
sisters live there, making a family party of ten in 
all; that they have only one room, that mother 
cooks the meals there, that they all sleep in that 
room ; and that sometimes Uncle Bob pays them 
a visit, and eats and sleeps with them for a few 
days. Wondrous is the inner life of Soho. It 
is the abode of much seediness and much suffer- 
ing. Many a poor gentleman eats his bread-and- 
dripping there, and, if he can afford it, cooks his 
herring there, and thinks sadly of times gone by, 
when his life had its days of sunshine. He looks 
forward yearningly to the time to come; but rich 
as is the harvest that grows in the fields of Hope, 
the chance of its ever being gathered is a dis- 
‘nal one indeed. The poor gentleman, ill fed, 
ji dressed, reads faded letters in his garret, kiss- 
es pictures there, and dreams hopefully of the 
fature, which contains for him nothing bat a 


grave. 

In one of Soho’s qniet streets—belonging to 
that peculiar family of streets which are invaria- 
bly round the corner—is a tallow-chandler’s oe 
ambitiously designated by its proprietor, J. Grib- 
ble senior, as an oil and color warehouse. This 
designation glares at you from over the blue 
shop-front in yellow letters—glares at you defi- 
antly, as if it is aware beforehand that doubt of 
its assertion must necessarily rise in your mind. 
The window of the shop, in which the stock is 





displayed, is dusty and dirty, and every thing be- 
hind it has a faded and second-hand appearance. 
In a corner of the window is a sheet of note-pa- 
per, on which is written—in feeble and uncer- 
tain letters—‘‘ Down with Co-operation!” There 
is an exception, however, to the generally dust 
aspect of the window. Ina centre pane, whic 
appears to be kept clean, is a square of blue card- 
board, on whicb the following announcement is 
neatly written, in yellow round-hand : 


J. GRIBBLE FUNIOR, 
PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY. 


Broken Ribs or Bones 
Carefully Re-set or Neatly Mended ; 
In fact 
The Whole Frame speedily Recovered on 
Moderate Terms. 


¥. G. junior informs the neighboring Gentry that 
he has had a most Extensive Practice, and that, al- 
though he has had 7 
THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS 
under his Treatment, he has never turned aut one 
Incurable 


¥. G. junior has had Numerous Patients brought 
to him Partly Deformed or Weakened through Im- 
proper Treatment, and has in a very few Hours 
invariably restored to them their Original Strength. 


Consultations, Examinations, and Operations 
performed Daily from 8 a.m, till 10 p.m. 


Patients admitted on Application, and without 
the vexatious delay which is occasioned 
. by references being vequtred. 
NO CURE, NO PAY. ADVICE TO ALEZL, 
GRATIS. 


¥. G. juniors Royal Umbrella and Parasol 
Hospital, Second-floor Front, 





The stock for the most part comprises candles, 
mouse-traps, balls of twine, bars of yellow soap— 
so arranged as to be suggestive of prison win- 
dows—and limbs and wings and dead bodies of 
flies. ‘These latter are the peculiar attribute of 
shop and parlor windows in Soho. It almost 
seems as if all the discontented flies in London 
have made it a practice to go to Soho and die. 

The shop has its public entrance for custom- 
ers, and its private entrance for the residents of 
the house—so private indeed, so circumscribed 
and squeezed up, that scarcely one out of fifty 
passers-by would know that it was there; and 
that one, seeing it by merest chance, might well 
be lost in wonder at the perplexing idea of a fat 
man struggling through the narrow passage into 
which the mockery of a door must necessarily 


‘open. ‘Three bell-handles display themselves on 


each side of the door to snare and entrap the 
uninitiated; a goggle-eyed knocker (with a face 
so hideous that babies have gon into convulsions 
at the sight of it) also adds to the entanglement 
of ideas. For knowing that the honse coutains 
many inhabitants who have no connection with 
each other, and some of whom may, indeed, be 
at variance, the uninitiated brings confusion apon 
himself by ringing the wrong bel] or knocking 
the wrong knock. A woman, who lodged some- 
where in the vicinity of the coal-cellar, was often 
the occasion of much distress to the knockers 
and ringers. This woman, who always made 
her appearance fresh from the washing-tub, and 
who came up stairs invariably wiping her wet 
arms upon her apron, was afflicted with the per- 
petual conviction that a ring or a knock, wheth- 
er single, or double, or treble, was certainly in- 
tended for her; and as really no one was ever 
known to call upon her, and as her temper was 
none of the sweetest, unpleasant scenes occurred. 
Many a box on the ears did youthful knockers 
and ringers receive from the damp hands of the 


disappointed woman, and many an angry mother 


would make her appearance in the age a few 
minutes afterward and exchange shrill civilities 
with the bad-tempered castigator. Sometimes 
these angry mothers would go almost into hys- 
terics because the woman below declined to com- 
ply with such invitations as, ‘‘ Come up, and I'll 
show yer!” or, ‘‘Come up, and I'll scratch yer 
si out for yer!” or, ‘‘ What d’yer mean by 
slappin’ my boy Billy about on the’ead, which 
was weak from a babby? What d’yer mean by 
it, yer minx ?—What d’yer mean?” (This last 
fortissimo.) ‘‘Come up, and I'll tear the ‘air 
out of yer ’ead!” After which challenges and 
defiances the angry mothers would issue into the 
street with very white faces, and form the centres 
of little knots of female neighbors only too will- 
ing to discuss the matter and express their opin- 
ions. A facetious person, who had called sev- 
eral times at the house, and who was never able 
to solve the mystery of the bells, once hit upon 
what he conceived to be a happy idea. He gave 
& postman’s knock; but the rush of eager feet 
from all parts of the house, and the glare of an- 
gry faces that met his smiling one when the door 
was opened, were sufficient warnings to him never 
to try it again; and he never did. 


In the front-room of the first floor of this house 
sits an old man; working in somewhat idle fash- 
ion on a few wooden casters or wheels. He can 
not be working from necessity; for there is no 
anxiety in his manner as he works. It is Satur- 
day, on a summer evening in June. The window 
is open; on the sill are two flower-pots. The 
room, which is a humble-one, is very clean and 
tidy, and there are evidences of comfort, even 
of refinement about it, humble as it is. Some 
cheap, graceful ornaments are on the mantel- 
shelf: a pair of shells; a shepherd and a shep- 
herdess, condemned by the exigences of art to 
live apart from each other, notwithstanding their 
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languishing looks ; and, in the centre of the man- 
tel-shelf, a vase with two of yesterday's roses in 
it. These roses, as they are placed in the vase, 
touch the photograph of a young girl, which 
hangs in a frame above them. She is pretty 
and fresh-looking, and there is a smile upon her 
face which induces gladness in the beholder: as 
spring flowers and bright skies do. On either 
side of the poreale hung on a higher level, is a 
picture of the same young girl, disguised. On 
the right-hand side of the mantel-shelf she is 
dressed in a Spanish costume; on her shoulders 
is a black lace shawl arranged with the most 
charming negligence; and as she looks at you 
from behind a fan, you catch just a glimpse of 
laughing, mischievous eyes. But the glimpse is 
enough to bewitch you. On the left-hand side 
of the mantel-shelf she is dressed in the costame 
of a century ago, in brocaded silk dress, and 
with black beauty-spots on her cheeks; she 
wears a white wig, and, in the act of courtesy- 
ing, looks at you saucily and demurely, coquet- 
ting the while with a white handkerchief which 
she holds in her fingers. The stove is hidden 
by an ornament of paper flowers, the colors and 
atrangement of which are.more artistic than the 
There is 
a very singular peculiarity about the furniture in 
the room: every thing movable is on wheels. 
The chairs, the table, a footstool, the very orna- 
ments on the mantel-shelf—all on wheels made 
expressly for them. There is no carpet on the 
floor; but the chairs make no noise as they are 
moved, for the wheels (made of box or deal, ac- 
cording to requirement) are covered with leather. 
Even the flower-pots on the window-sill have 
wheels, and the old man is at present occupied 
in making wheels for a work-box, which it is not 
difficult to guess belongs to the young girl whose 
pais hangs above the roses. He works noise- 

ly and slowly, and with great care. It is 
evident that he is engaged on a labor of love: 
he handles the wood as if it were sensitive. He 
looks at his handiwork fondly, and holds it up 
to the light and examines it with loving interest. 
Once he rises and stands before the mantel-shelf, 
and gazes with a tender light in his eyes at the 
picture of the young girl. Then he returns to 
his tools, and resumes his work. A slight sound 
disturbs him, and he pauses in his work to listen. 
As he listens he raises his hand to his ear, and 
directs his eyes toward a screen, which makes, 
as it were, a second apartment of the coziest 
corner of the room. mething that the old 
man loves lies behind this screen, which is so ar- 
ranged that the pictures on the mantel-shelf and 
the roses and the ornaments of paper flowers can 
be seen by the person lying there. A pale, thin, 
bent old man is he: not bent by age, but by con- 
stant stooping; with long hair—a fringe of it 
only round his head—nearly white, and with a 
thoughtful expression on his face that would well 
become a student; which this old man is not, in 
the ordi acceptation of the term. Among 
the decorations on the mantel-shelf is the smali- 
est of clocks, in a cage of wood, carved most 
likely by Swiss hands. As the old man sits and 
works, a click from the Swiss clock warns him 
that another hour is nearly gone. ‘* Five min- 
utes to nine,” he whispers, and he steps softly 
toward the screen, and moves it so that, when 
he returns to his seat, he can see what it has be- 
fore hidden from his sight. With the exception 
of the elick, and presently of the striking of the 
hour in thin bel]-notes, not a sound is heard in 
the room; for the old man has list slippers on 
his feet. The shifting of the screen has dis- 
closed a single iron , on which lies a 
woman asleep. She is care-worn and middle- 
aged; and when her features are composed, a 
likeness may be discerned in them to the picture 
of the girl on the mantel-shelf. But at the pres- 
ent moment her lips wreathe distreesfully, and 
an expression of pain rests upon her face. 

So, in this quiet room, the sick woman sleep- 
ing and the old man working, the minutes 
swiftly, and the click of the little Swiss cloek is 
heard again. Five minutes to ten. The old 
man, who has been growing restless, and who 
has several times gone to .the bed to see if the 
woman is awake, grows more restless still as he 
hears the last click. ‘‘ Alf promised to be here 
by this time,” he says, with an anxious look at 
the door as he lays his work aside. On a little 
table near the are two medicine bottles, one 
large and one small, which, with their labels tied 
nattily round their necks, look ridiculously like 
clergymen with their bands on. The old man 
takes one of these medicine bottles and reads the 
directions: ‘‘ Two table-spoonfuls to be given im- 
mediately she awakes, and after that the same 
quantity every four hours.” . 

‘* And she won't take it from any other hand 
than mine or Lily's,” he muses. ‘‘If Alf doesn’t 
come home, and if she doesn’t wake, I must get 
somebody to go for Lily.” 

As he stands debating with himself what is 
best to be done, he hears a tap at the door. It 
heralds the appearance of a young woman, one 
of the lodgers in the upper part of the house. 
She has her hat and shawl on, and a basket is 
on her arm. 

‘* Ah, Mrs. Podmore,” he says, abstractedly ; 
“* will you step inside ?” 

‘*No, thank you, Mr. Wheels,” she answers ; 
‘“‘I’m in a hurry. How's your daughter to- 
night ?” 

‘* Not so well, not so well,” he says. ‘‘ She's 
wandering a little, I think. The doctor was 
here in the afternoon, and I could tell by his 
face that he thought she was worse. And I 
have to give her her medicine directly she 
wakes.” 

‘*i’m sorry she’s not well, My sister's little 
boy’s down with the fever too. I’m going to 
take a run round to see how he is.” 

‘* Not serious, I hope ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” replies Mrs. Podmore, grave- 
lv: ‘She seems to me to be sinking—but we're 
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all in God Almighty’s hands. Ome thinks of 
one’s own, Mr. Wheels, at such times, Thank 
God, our little one’s up stairs, asleep, safe and 
well, But we feared we was going to lose her 
in the spring, and I never see a child struck 
down but I think of her.” 

‘*I often think of little Polly, too,” Bays the 
old man, sympathizingly, ‘‘ and of how near she 
was to death. Do you remember how Lily 
grieved ?” 

‘*Remember it!” exclaims Mrs. Podmo 
with grateful enthusiasm. ‘I shall remember it 
to my dying day. What I should have done 
without her I don’t know. When Polly was 
a-lying there so quiet and solemn and white, and 
my heart was fit to break, Lily used to come 
and cheer me up. She was the only comfort I 
had, bless her kind heart and pretty face!" 

‘* Yes, yes,” cries the old man, eagerly; “and 
how Polly took to her after that! and how fond 
she was of my girl! But who could help being 
that—who could help being that ?” 

‘*T had enough to do, what with looking after 
Jim and Polly,’ continues the homely woman. 
‘* What with keeping the place clean and sweet, 
and making the things the doctor ordered, and 
mending Jim's clothes, and getting his dinner 
and tea ready for him every morning before he 
went out; and what with him coming home 
dead-beat and worried with anxiety about Pol- 
ye I wonder how I ever got throagh with it. 

for doctors, my blood curdles again when I 
see them looking so steady and cold at some- 
—_ that's a-dying before their very eyes. Our 
Polly had been abed nigh upon three weeks 
when the doctor comes and looks at her and 
feels her pulse, and shakes his head. My eyes 
was never off his face for a second; and when I 
saw him shake his head, I turned so faint that 
I thought I should have dropped. He was go- 
ing away without a word, when I stopped him in 
the passage. I tiied to speak, but I couldn't, 
and I thought it was cruel of him to be so par- 
ticular about buttoning his gloves, while I was in 
that state of agitation that I could hardly stand. 
‘Don’t take on so, Mrs. Podmore,’ he said; 
‘you've done your best, and that ought to be a 
consolation to you.” As if any thing could have 
been a consolation to me! I asked him if he 
couldn't give mea bit of hope; but he shook his 
head again, and said, ‘ While there's life there's 
hope.’ I knew what that meant, and I had to 
catch hold of the banisters to steady myeelf. 
Then I went and sat by Polly’s bed, and began 
to cry. It seemed to me that she was gone from 
us already, and that home wasn’t home any 
more. And I was frightened when I thought 
of Jim. His heart was bound up in Polly, you 
see, Mr. Wheels; she'd creep to him of a morn- 
mg in bed, and put her arms round his neck, 
and they’d lay a-cuddling one another for half 
an hour before he had to get up. When he had 
his breakfast and had kissed her a dozen times, 
and was out in the passage going to work, she'd 
call him back and make fun of him, and they'd 
langh together that cheery like that it did my 
heart good to hear 'em. Sometimes she wouldn't 
call him, and he'd wait in the She knew 
he was waiting, and she'd set up in bed, with her 
head bent forward and her little hands raised, 
listening. He knew what was going. on inside 
that little head of hers, and he'd stamp his feet and 
pretend to go down stairs. Then she'd call out 
to him, ‘ Father, father!’ and he'd say, ‘ Here I 
am, Pollypod!’ and they'd have another romp 
together, until he said, ‘ Now I must be off, Pol- 
lypod ;’ and away he'd run, waking half the peo- 
ple in the house with his clgtter. I was always 
easy in my mind about Jim when he went away 
like that. I thought of all this after the doctor 
gave Polly up, and I was frightened. Jim was 
very late that night, and Lily was with me when 
he came home. ‘ How's my little Pollypod ?’ 
he said; but he didn’t wait for an answer—he 
saw it in my face. I thought he’d have gone 
mad; but we got him quieted after a bit, and 
Lily sat up with me all that night watching. 
You came and gave us a cup of tea—I don’t for- 
get that, Mr. Wheels!—and Lily made Jim lay 
down and sleep for a couple of hours. Well, it 
was a little past four o'clock in the morning, and 
Jim was asleep, and Lily and me was watching 
and fearing. We could have heard a pin drop, 
every thing was so quiet. noe was so still that 
I put my face close to hers on the pillow to catch 
her breathing, and I was laying like that when 
she opened her eyes quite wide. It gave mea 
dreadful. turn, for I didn't know what was go- 
ing to happen. But she opened her eyes for 
good, thank God! ‘ Wheres father?’ she ask- 
ed. I couldn’t have heard her, she said it so 
eoft, if my face hadn't been close to hers, and if 
my heart hadn’t been in my ears. ‘Where's 
father?’ she asked. I motioned to Lily, and 
she woke Jim, who came to us; and Polly 
moved her thin little hand toward him and 
smiled. She wanted to put her hand on his 
neck, but she was that weak she couldn't. So 
Jim puts his face quite close to hers, and kissed 
her, and from that moment Polly mended; and 
father and her they romp together in the morn- 
ing as they used to do, and pretend more than 
ever, I think.” 

Here Mrs. Podmore wipes her eyes, and asks 
the old man to forgive her for being such a gos- 
sip. ‘‘I'm going to see my sister's child,” she 
says, ‘‘and to doa bit of marketing at the same 
time; and I’ve come to ask you, as you're going 
to stay in, to tell Jim, if he comes home before 
I'm back, that I won’t be gone long.” 

“¢7"ll tell him,” says the old man, who has 
listened very patiently to Mrs. Podmore’s recital ; 
‘““and perhaps, Mrs. Podmore, you wouldn't 
mind my asking your husband if he would 
and bring Lily home. I can’t leave my daugh- 
ter, vou see, and Alf's not here, and I don’t like 
the idea of Lily walking through the streets bv 
herself.” 

‘Ask him and welcome,” says Mrs. Po-d- 
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more; ‘buat, love your heart! Mr. Wheels, 
Jim ‘ll be that sleepy when he comes up stairs 
that I don’t think he’s to be trusted. He can 
hardly see hisself home, Saturday nights espe- 
cially. He always waits in the passage for me to 
come and help him up, and when he és up, he 
tumbles down dead-beat. That’s why I asked 
you to tell him about my being out, you being 
nearest the street-door. To be sure Jim is a 
little brighter sometimes than others, and he 
may be so to-night.” 

The old man clings to this hope, and nods to 
Mrs. Podmore, who hurries out of the house. 
Then the old man falls to counting the seconds 
until Mr. Podmore makes his appearance. He 
has not long to wait. In a very short time he 
hears the street-door opened and slammed to. 
‘That's Mr. Podmore,” saya the old man. ‘I 
hope he’s not too tired to go.” 

Mr. Podmore seems to be not only too tired 
to go, bat too tired to come. When he has 
elammed the street-door, he leans against it, and 
dozes. He has no need to close his eyes, for 
they were closed when he opened the door. He 
remains in this position for a few moments, then 
shaffies along the passage. Coming to the stairs, 
he sits upon the lowest step, and yields to the 
soft sleep-murmars which are overpowering him. 
Rousing himself, he sets himeelf in motion again, 
and begins to ascend the stairs, dragging his 
feet wearily, and falls asleep again before he ar- 
rives at the landing. In this way he reaches the 
old man, who is waiting at the door to speak to 
him, and who is already tormented by the fear 
that this is not one of Mr, Podmore's bright 
nights. 

Mr. Podmore is followed by a dog—a rough, 

ellow Scotch terrier—every hair in whose body 
bristles with watchfulness. It is a small dog, 
viciously faithful, and as it waits patiently and 
intelligently upon its master’s movements, ob- 
serving every motion with its watchful gray eyes, 
it declares clearly, ‘‘ Here am I, wide awake, 
and armed at all points. Touch him if you dare 
with any but a friendly hand! Address him at 
your peril in any bat 8 friendly voice! I'm on 
guard, faithful and trae, and I can distinguish 
friends from foes. I can smell them.” No 
signs of petulance are visible in the dog’s de- 
meanor at Mr. Podmore’s slow progress up 
stairs. It follows its master’s footsteps patient- 
ly, watches while he dozes, pricks up its ears as 
he sets himself in motion again, and now stands 
on the landing before the old man with its nose 
close to its master’s legs. 

‘6 Good-evening, Mr. Podmore,” says the old 
man. 

‘* Good-evening.” 

He blinks at the light which the old man holds 
in his hands, closes his eyes, and shows soa 
decided a disposition to lean against nothing, 
that the old man has to save him from falling. 
This arouses him for a moment, and seeing the 
door open, he staggers into the room, and sinks 
into a chair. He is a well-made man, thirty 
years of age perhaps, and belongs unmistakably 
to the working classes—to one of the most per- 
jlously worked of the working classes. He car- 
ries a blue cotton pocket-handkerchief contain- 
ing an empty basin and plate which has held his 
dinner, and his hands and face are black with 
dirt. As he sits in the chair, having fallen rath- 
er heavily into it, the dog stretches itself under 
the seat, with its nose between its master’s legs. 
You can see nothing of it but the tip of its nose 


and its two watchful gray eyes, steady and clear 


and humid, on the look-out for squalls. 

‘* Where's my wife ?”’ marmurs Mr. Podmore, 
drowsily. 

‘¢She asked me to tell you that she’s gone to. 
see your sister's child, who is ill, and to do a bit 
of marketing. She'll be back soen.” 

‘¢ All right,” says Mr. Podmore, upon whose 
ears the old man’s gentle voice falls soothingly ; 


“he could not have repeated the words, but he 


nnderstands their meaning. So soothing an ef- 
fect has the old man’s voice upon him, that the 
soft sleep-murmurs take more complete posses- 
sion of him; he sways forward in his chair, and 
is on the point of falling to the gronnd on his 
face, when he recovers himself by a sudden con- 
vulsive movement. 

‘¢ Hush!” says the old man, casting an appre- 
hensive look toward the bed. ‘‘ Don’t make a 
noise.” 

‘6 Never fear,’ murmurs Mr. Podmore. ‘‘I 
have enough—noise—every day—to last me— 
my lifetime.” . 

He does not say this all at once, but breaks 
off two or three times to doze. Seeing him in 
this condition, the old man relinquishes his in- 
tention of asking him to go for Lily: his great 
anxiety now is to get rid of the tired-ont man. 
But Mr. Podmore, overpowered by exhaustion, 
and wooed by the quiet that prevails, is so des~ 
perately bent npon falling into = deep sleep, that 
the old man has mach difficulty in arousing 


‘him. 


‘©Come, come,” he urges, “don’t you think 
you would be more comfortable in bed ?” 

‘¢}’m comfortable—enough,” says Mr. Pod- 
more, leaning his head on the old man’s breast ; 
<¢ i you'll—let me be. I'm dead—beat. Where's 
my—precious—little Pollypod ?” 


‘¢Up stairs. Waiting for you. I want to 
take you to her.” a 
Mr. Podmore rises unresistingly, and they 


8 r up stairs to his apartment on the third 
hoor The dog follows them. A candle is alight 
in the wash-bowl, and Pollypod is in bed, asleep. 
The dog, satisfied that a safe haven is reached, 
leaps upon the bed, and after licking Pollypod's 


face, curls itself at the foot of the bed, following’ 


‘ts master’s movements now with lazily watchful 
eves. Mr. Podmore clings to the old man, who 
assists him on to the bed, and determines to wait 
until the tired-out man is asleep. Mr. Podmore, 
nestling close to Pollypod, thinks it necessary 
to enter into an explanation before his senses 





we 


entire; desert hua, wad be mingles his apulo- 
gies with expressions of endearment toward his 
child. 

‘‘You see, Mr. Wheels,”” he murmurs, at in- 
tervals, ‘‘when a man’s—a pointsman—(my lit- 
tle darling !)—and has to be at it—fourteen and 
sixteen and eighteen—hours a day—he ain't ac- 
conntable—for hisself. ‘The company says—he 
is—and the public says—he is; but [m—a 
pointsman—and I know—better. (Good-night, 
Pollypod!) I've been on duty—now—-since five 
o'clock —this moming—and I'm dead — beat. 
(Dead—beat, Pollypod!) What ‘d the public— 
say to that—if they knew it? I'm dead—beat 
—and I ain’t accoantable—for myself. (Am 
I, my pretty » I wish the public—and the com- 
pany—'d try it theirselves—for a month. (To- 
morrow’s Sunday, Pollypod, thanks be!) Last 
week—there was a—a accident—on our ‘ine— 

ou saw it—in the papers. One woman—was 

illed — and others was—shook. The papers 
had articles on it—and the pointsman—who was 
dead— beat—was took in custudy—and the cor- 
oner—said—said—” 

But what the coroner said is not repeated on 
the present occasion, for Mr. Podmore falls into 
utter unconsciousness, and being undoubtedly as 
dead-beat as it is in the power of mortal to be, 
sleeps the deepest of deep sleeps ; while the faith- 
fal dog, cozily coiled np on the bed, blinks and 
blinks at the candle in a state of uncertainty as 
to whether a lurid star which gleams in the long, 
dull wick is friend or foe. 





CHAPTER IL. 


IN WHICH GRIBBLE JUNIOR DISCOURSES ON 
CO-OPERATION. 


Tue old man, leaving Mr. Podmore in para- 
dise, walked slowly down stairs, and paused be- 
fore a door on the second landing, on which was 
inscribed—again in yellow round-hand on a 
blue ground: ‘* Umbrella and Parasol Hospital. 
Knock and enter.” After a slight hesitation, he 
knocked and entered. 

J. Gribble junior was hard at work mending 
ribe and bones, and speedily recovering frames 
on moderate terms. Mra. i Gribble junior was 
also hard at work on silk and gingham. The 
heir of the house of Gribble junior was asleep in 
a corner under an umbrella tent. 

There could not have been fewer than a hun- 
dred umbrellas and in the room, and 
there was not one of them which did not show 
unmistakable signs of having seen a great deal 
of life, evidently much more than was good for 
it. Here was one reclining against the wall, 
surmounted by a great knob set upon one side 
of its head. It had a rakish and dissipated air, 
and seemed to declare that it had been ont late 
at nights, in all sorts-of company and all sorts 


of weather, and liked it; and that when the slits 


in its silk coat were mended, it intended to re- 
sume its dissolute life. Here was one, a sad- 
looking gingham, very faded and worm, telling 
by the plainest of signs the story of its pr ~ life 
and that of its owner. In your fancy you uld 
see the faded gingham, on its rickety fram ‘e- 
ing borne along through wind and sleet; an f 
you beneath the awning you would se: a 
patient-looking woman, meanly dressed, and you 
would know, without being told in so man 
words, that the burden of life had withered all 
the roses that once bloomed on her cheek ; for a 
dozen years since she could have been but a girl, 
and could not have been otherwise than pretty. 
Here was one, thin and sleek, with ivory handle, 
which said, ‘‘I am faded gentility.” Ist needed 
no great stretch of the imagination to see the 
hand in its well-worn and much-mended glove 
that had clasped that handle in the streets for 
many months. Here was one which proclaimed, 
‘6 have been dropsical from early youth, and 
there is no cure for me;” and indeed all Grib- 
ble junior’s skill would no‘ *vail him if he en- 
deavored to get the bulge ou ‘fit. In addition 
to these and other types—alh. st as various as 
the types to be found in hum... beings—were 
faked umbrellas and parasols which had been 
stripped of their clething. Here was one bat- 
tered and bruised with half a dozen ribs broken. 
Here was one which asserted proudly, ‘‘I am 
Paragon, and I glory to show myself!’ Here 
was the dainty frame of a parnsol standing like 
a shame-faced girl by the side of the frame o1 
an old-man umbrella that had led a bad life. 

‘¢Ah, Mr. Wheels,” said Gribble junior, as 
the old man entered the room. ‘‘I thought it was 
too late for a patient. —Mrs. J. G., a chair.” 

‘*Thank you, thank you, Mr. Gribble,” re- 
plied the old man; ‘I'll not sit down, please. 
The little one well, Mrs. Gribble?” 

Mrs. Gribble junior went to the umbrella tent, 
and softly raised it. But the face of the heir of 
the house of Gribble junior was hidden by a par- 
asol, of which the child had made an inner tent, 
like the box-within-a-box Chinese puzzle, and 
which it held tightly in its hand. 

‘‘Quite well, thank you, Mr. Wheels,” said 
the mother. ‘‘ How is vonr daughter to-night?” 

*¢7T don’t think she’s improving. She wanders 
a good deal.” 

Gribble junior, who had been gazing with a 
satisfied air at the umbrella tent, nodded gently 
two or three times to express sympathy with the 
old man, who remarked, spenking of the child, 
‘¢ He takes to the business early, Mr. Gribble.” 

“¢ Took to it from a baby,”’ said Gribble junior, 
complacently. ‘* He sucked in the umbrella and 
parasol business with his mother's milk, as a 
oo might say. For the top of his cradle was 
made of two umbrellas, and when he opened his 
little eves and looked up, the only roof he saw, 
until he could craw], was a roof of silk and whale- 
bone. Nothing like commencing young! That 
there young un's guing to be a useful member of 
society. I made up my mind to that before Mrs. 
J. G. made up her mind to present him to me, 
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as a body might say. He can use his left hand 
as well as his right. No rights and lefts for me. 
They shall both be rights. It's robbing a young 
an of half his chance in the world to train him 
up to a useless hand. You might almost make 
up your mind to train his left leg tolimp. That's 
not the way to keep moving. I shouldn't won- 
der if, when the young un's a man, he invents a 
new umbrella to astonish the world and make 
our fortunes.” 

The old man smiled, and remarked that Grib- 

ble junior was at work late. 
_ ‘*Obliged to be. My motto, you know—keep 
moving. I always think,” and Gribble junior 
sent a pleasant, merry look in the direction of 
the old man, ‘‘ that it’s going to rain to-mor- 
row, and goed ged wee "}l want umbrellas.” 

‘* Very good of you, very considerate,” mur- 
mured the old man, his thoughts beginning to 
wander to the sick woman below. 

‘<It wouldn’t be so bad,” continued Gribble 
junior, ‘‘if other people, whether they're pro- 
fessors of anatomy or not, would think the same 
way ; if they'd think it was going to rain to-mor- 
row, and if they'd prepare their umbrellas to-day 
—as a body might sav.” 

‘* Surely, surely,” said the old man, contriving 
by an effort to ‘arrest his wandering thoughits. 
*¢ And how’s business, Mr. Gribble?” 

‘‘Never was so bad,” replied Gribble junior, 
cheerfolly. ‘‘ Father's experience ‘ll carry him 
a good deal farther back than mine will, as you 
may guess, Mr. Wheels, and he says times never 
was 80 bad as they are now.” 

(It is remarkable, be where you will and at an 
period, here or in any other part of the world, 
now or twenty years since or twenty years to 
come, that ‘‘times never were so bad” as they 
are certain tp be at the moment of inquiry. ) 

‘*What's the cause of the bad times?” asked 
the old man, who had not vet found the oppor- 
tunity of introducing the object of his visit, and 
who knew that Gribble junior must always ‘‘have 
his say.” 

‘Well, Mr. Wheels,” said Gribble junior, 
hammering softly on a dislocated rib, ‘‘ some 
will have it it’s because the Queen don’t come 
out more; but that’s an old cry, and I don’t be- 
lieve in it. It’s queer how peuple will stick to 
old cries. It’s like boots. You wear a tight 
boot long enough, and it 'l] become easy and 
comfortable, and you don’t like to throw it off. 
Father says it’s the co-operative stores, and he’s 
bitter on’em accordingly. If father’s got a sore 
place, it’s co-operation. You should start him 
on the subject one night; he'd open your eyes 
for you. There isn’t an article you can mention 
that co-operation hasn't laid hands on—except 
cats’-meat, perhaps. The co-operative men 
don't draw the line nowhere, except at cats'- 
meat. There isn’t a thing that father sells that 
they haven't gone into; not that father's busi- 
ness is the only business that’s put upon. They 
even go into coffins, and that’s going far enough, 
I’m sure—as a body might say. They take a 
penny off every thing; tallow-dips, yellow soap 
and mottled. As for scented and brown windsor, 
father hasn’t sold a cake for a month. And if 
things don’t sell, they pl Dust won't be de- 
nied. Then soap withers, It’s like us, Mr. 
Wheels; the bloom goes off, and we ain’t worth 
as mucb a pound as we were once onatime. We 
don't weigh so much, neither: the sap goes out. 
Flies make inroads. . They're like co-operation ; 
they touch every thing. The very mouse-traps 
get blown. As for what ought to be inside of 
"em—mice—I needn't tell vou what a hole they 
make in profits. I pity the small grocers now 
that co-operation’s got hold of things.” 

During the brief pause that followed, the old 
man listened for a sound from the sick-room. 
Mrs. Gribble observed his anxiety, and knowing 
her husband’s weakness when he was on a favor- 
ite theme, rose and said, 

‘Do take a chair, Mr. Wheels. 
sit in your room for a few minutes.” 

The old-man gave her a grateful look as sho 
went out, and sat down patiently., He had not 
long to wait before Gribble junior resumed. : 

‘* When trade began to full off I painted that 
sign outside for father, and I think it did a little 
good, but not much. ‘Trade soon fell back again, 
aud co-operation kept moving. Then he wrote, 
‘Down with Co-operation!’ on a bit of writing- 
paper, and put it in the window, as if that ‘d stop 
it. I told father not to do it, but he wouldn't 
take my advice. What's the consequence? ‘The 
paper's fly-blown, and co-operation keeps moving. 
Father says he doesn't know where its going to 
stop, and what's going to be the end of it, and 
says that people ought to set their faces against 
it. But catch ‘em doing it when they think they 
can get a penny off every thing, and catch em 
doing it as long as the women’s got the buying 
of things. When they get the chance of making 
the market penny, they're sure to try and make 
it into the market shilling. That’s the way of 
women, bless em!” 

The old man nodded in satisfaction, for al- 
though Gribble junior’s words might have sound- 
ed very like grumbling from another man’s lips, 
they bore the most refreshing construction as 
they fell from his. He had one of the pleasant- 
est faces that eyes ever looked upon, and his 
voice was as pleasant as his face. He was a 
small, plump man, and every thing about him 
was roand and agreeable. He was one of that 
kind of men who go out walking with their wives 
on the day of rest, and who carry their babies in 
the streets, and enjoy it. Gribble junior was 
often seen in this position, and, as he walked 
along by the side of his wife, would occasionally 
hold up his son and heir to the gaze of the pub- 
lic, as much as to sav, ‘‘ Here he is; he can use 
his left hand as well as his right, and is going to 
keep moving. Here is the cleverest baby in the 
world: what do you think of him?” ‘There is a 
great deal of character to be learned by obeerv- 
ing the manner in which fathers carry their babies 
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in the streets, and notwithstanding that the cus- 
tom is considered by the majority of people to be 
nambv-pamby, it is often not an unpleasant sight 
to witness, One futher carries his treasure care- 
fully and proudly, and proclaims, ‘‘Thia is Ours, 
and we think all the world of it!" While anoth- 
er holds his burden loosely, and proclaims, ‘‘‘lhis 
is Ours, and I wish it was Yours!” See this last 
specimen of the British father slouching along, 
and his wife walking discontentedly a few steps 
behind him. He carries the baby in the most 
uncomfortable of positions, with its head hang- 
ing down. He is a miserable, dissatisfied man. 
He never casts a look at his wife, who hangs be- 
hind. He does not look this way or that, but 
straight before him, surlily and wearily. He 
seems to say, ‘' A nice kind of thing this is, after 
my hard week's work! I can’t go out for my 
Sunday walk without dragging the brat along 
with me. What a fool I was to get married!” 
And though really the burden is as a feather's 
weight in the strong man's arms, his discontent 
makes it as weighty as 60 much lead. There 
isn't a bright bit of ribbon in the child's drees, 
and if re could see into the man’s heart, you 
would Jearn that it wonld not be a very great 
grief to him if the child were to die quietly in 
his arms. You may depend upon it that the 
home of this man and woman is not a happy 
one, and that life is truly a burden to them. See 
this other and better specimen. Working-man 
father and working-woman mother, in precise- 
ly the same position of life as the discontented 
man. He carries the baby carefully and tender- 
ly, and the mother walks briskly by his side. 
There are refreshing bits of color about the 
woman's dress, and the baby's dress is pretty 
and bright. Sometimes the man pauses, and his 
wife uncovers the baby’s face, and they both look 
at it lovingly while sbe makes a fuss and pre- 
tense about setting something right with the 
baby’s hood. He gazes about him cheerfully, 
and seems to say, ‘‘ What a pleasnre this is to 
me after my hard week’s work! It is one of my 
brightest bits of sunshine. I shouldn’t enjoy my 
Sunday's walk without it. What a happy day 
for me was the day I got married!” And he 
thinks that soon~-in twelve months, perhaps— 
his little treasare will be able to toddle along by 
his side, and throw bread to the ducks in the 
Park. And though the child is plump and 
heavy, love makes it light. Happy father! 
Happy home! 

o such reflections as these passed through the 
mind of Gribble junior as he continued the enun- 
ciation of his sensible philosophy. 

‘* My way is, to take things as they come, and 
to keep moving. You knock your head against 
things, and you're sure to rasp your skin. What's 
the use of fretting? You only chafe yourself, 
and nobody takes any notice. Make the best of 
things. That's what I tell father; but he doesn’t 
agree with me. ‘The consequence is, that he 
shows his weak hand, as a body might say. And 
that’s not wise. If you have a weakness, keep 
it to yourself. Don't let the world see it. Fa- 
ther said to me one night last week when he was 
shutting up—(he'd only taken three-and-four- 
pence the whole day, and that’s enough, I own, 
to drive a3 shop-keeper wild)—that if he could 
catch hold of a co-operation manager, he'd pitch 
into him. I told him that if he did he'd very 
likely get locked up for it; and he said, ‘ Never 
mind; I shouldn't be the only martyr that’s suf- 
fered in a good cause.’ The fact is, Mr. Wheels, 
father belongs to the old school—he won't keep 
moving; and as all the world’s on the move, he's 
left behind. I belong to the new school; and I 
run along with the tide as fast as I can. Mrs. 
J. G. belongs to the new school; so does her 
brother. His name is Thompson. He's got a 
shop about half a mile from here. He advertises 
himself every where as Thompson the Great. 
He has thousands of bills circulated: ‘‘The 
great Thompson! ‘The unrivaled Thompson! 
Thompson the First! Come and see him to- 
night. Nocharge for admission. Who's Thomp- 
son?’ ‘That's his style. He has an illumination 
over his shop every night, with his portrait in the 
middle—although he’s not a handsome man by 
any means. And what do you think his busi- 
ness is? He keeps a little paper-hanging shop. 
By-and-by he'll have a big paper-hanging shop. 
He keeps moving.”’ 

Here Gribble junior gave a finishing tap to the 
patient in hand, and pes off his apron. 

-**J've done work for the night," he said. 

t the same moment Mrs. Gribble entered, 
and whigpered to the old man that the woman 
down stairs, was sleeping soundly. 

‘¢That's where it is,” said the old man, with 
a disturbed look; ‘‘ that’s what I've come in for. 
She's got to have her medicine given to her di- 
rectly she wakes, and she won't take it from any 
other hand than mine or Lily’s; and it's now 
half past ten o'clock, and I ought to be at the 
Hall to bring Lily home, although it ‘ll be an hour 
yet before she’s ready. Lily can't walk home by 
herself, especially on Saturday night, when there 
are 60 many roughs about and so-much money 
spent in drink.” 

‘‘ Where's Alf?” asked Gribble junior. 

‘<I don’t know; he promised to be here at ten 
o'clock; but he hasn’t come.” 

‘¢Do you want Mrs. J. G. to sit with your girl 
down stairs while you go and fetch Lily ?” 

‘* Didn't I tell you,” said the old man, fretful- 
ly, ‘‘that my daughter’s got to have her medi- 
cine given her directly she wakes, and that she 
won't take it from any body but me or Lily ?” 

‘¢ Well, then,” asked Gribble junior, with great 
good humor, ‘‘do you want me to go and fetch 
Lily ?” | 

Meu hey ee ” with a jealous little sigh he- 
tween each yes, as if the speaker were unwilling 
to give to another a task that he would fain per- 
form himself. ‘‘Icamein toask you. I thought 
of Mr. Podmore at first; but he’s dead-beat.’ 

Gribble junior’s coat was off before the old 
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man had finished, and he was plonging his face 
in water. 

‘* What makes Lily late to-night?” he called 
out in the midst of his plashing. 

‘They've changed the programme, and she’s 
got a new song to sing; and her turn won’t come 
on until past eleven o'clock. The manager’s an 
artful man, and knows what an attraction Lily 
is; the people ‘ll stop to the last to see her pretty 
face and hear her pretty voice. My Lily!” He 
uttered the last words softly to himself, in a tone 
of infinite tenderness. ‘‘ Here are the tickets. 
This admits to the Hall; show it to the man at 
the door, and he'll let you in. Wait until Lily 
comes on; and when she has finished—which ’l 
not be until they call her back two or three times 
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—go out at once, and ask your way to the etage- 
door. This ticket ’ll admit you to the side of the 
stage. Tell Lily I couldn’t come because moth- 
er’s not awake, and that I’ve sent you to take 
care of her, and to bring her home.” 

‘* All right,” said Gribble junior, twisting him- 
self into his coat, delighted at the opportunity of 
getting free admission to a ‘music-hall. ‘Get 
supper ready, Liz, by the time I come back. oy 
bring Lily safe home, Mr. Wheels.” 

With a parting nod, the cheerful little man 
skipped down the stairs and into the street, and 


the old man went back to his room. The wom-: 


an was still sleeping. He took up the work-box 
on which he had been working, and looked at it 
affectionately. ‘‘ My Lily!” he murmured again, 
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in the same tone of tenderness he had used be- 
fore; and so sat musing, with that yearning of 
deep love which is almost painful in its intensity. 

Soon the Swiss clock struck eleven, and the o. d 
man laid the cloth for supper. ‘There was the lit- 
tle cruet on wheels, and the bread-basket, and the 
salt-cellar; and each plate and dish had a wooden 
rim on the bottom, in which very small wheels 
were inserted. He took these and the remains 
of a small joint of roast beef from a cupboard on 
the landing; placed the vase with the roses in it 
in the centre of the table ; went out for beer; and 
when he returned, arranged the supper things 


again and again until he was satisfied that every 


thing was in the exact place to please his darling. 
(TO BE CONTINUED IN BAZAR FOE MAEROH 9.] 
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GOING TO THE MATINER 


WE must decidedly commend the practice 


of giving a special performance of Public 
amusements for children at one or two o'clock, 
instead of tempting their parents: and friends to 
take them to the theatre at seven in the evening. 
If there is any danger to the health and life of 
childhood that especially besets the modern sys- 
tem of domestic and social entertainments, it is 
the risk of prematurely destroying nerves and 
brain through indulgence in noctural habits. 
boy or girl under ten years of age should ever be | 
out of bed after ten o’clock at night; and it is 
cruelty, though often meant for kindness, to offer 
the young people a momentary pleasurable ex- 
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citement at the cost of their future soundness 
and vigor, both in mind and body. The family 
whose carriage is shown in our illustration con- 
veying a happy little party to the theatre or cir- 
cus, immediately after luncheon, will be spared 
the remorseful remembrance of such fatal errors 
in the treatment of infancy, should it ever chance 
to lose any of the darlings now so full of gleeful 
anticipation. ‘This is a more serious view of the 
matter than is usually expressed, but we believe 
that the experiences of the medical profession 
will bear it out; and the frequency of brain dis- 
eases in the early period of youth should be re- 
garded as a warning against customs too preva- 
lent in our time. We are greatly pleased to 
know that the children going to the matinée, 
who appear in our engraving bent on enjoying 
themselves to the utmost, will be carried safely 
back to their home before six o'clock, and that 
their sleep will not be made unwholesome by 
the stimulating effect of glaring lights, of inces- 
sant noises, and of bewildering surprises pro- 
tracted to within an hour of midnight. The 
morning performance is a real blessing to moth- 
ers, if they are wise enough to use it; and we 
are glad to see it given once or twice a week at 
most places of amusement, and liberally patron- 
ized. 


SAINT VALENTINE’S EVE. 


Now Winter is gone, 
And the Spring coming on, 
The sap begins stirring beneath the bark, 
And a tender green 
O’er the landscape is seen— 
It was only this morning I heard the lark. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
For this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 








See the snow-drop drift, 
Where the hedge-rows lift, 
Like lingering flakes of the last month’s snow; 
The wind breathes soft, 
And it’s blue aloft, 
And the cuckoo-buds will be soon ablow; 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


It is Spring: but hush! 
Overhead is a thrush, a hae 
Rehearsing a song for his love in his dreams ; 
For to-morrow, we know, 
He a-courting will go, ; 
As soon as the tender daybreak gleams. 
But thou art mine, . 
And I am thine; oe 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine 
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Thine eyes are as blue 
As violets two, 
And thy mouth is as pink as a hawthorn bud ; 
Thy presence, like Spring, 
New life can bring 
‘To Winter’s dull pulse, in a sun-warm flood. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
For this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


The stars above, 
Like cressets of Love, 
Are silvery bright in the wine-dark deeps ; 
- Save the night-wind’s breath, 
All is still as death ; 
For the Earth is silent, and Nature sleeps. 
But thou art mine, é 
And I ain thine; 2° 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. ~ 


Then kiss me, dear; 
There is no one near, 
And only the moon can behold my bliss ; 
For each to each, 
In unspoken speech, * 
Can the lips best utter their love’ in.a kiss. 
Now thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


And the Night, Love’s friend, 
Shall her veil extend 


O’er the maiden blush in thy cheek aglow ; 


And never a word 
Of thine may be heard, 
And what thou whisperest none shall know. 
For thou art mine, . 
_ And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Nay, start not in dread: 
The thrush overhead 
Is awake, and learning fresh music from thee, 
Which to-morrow, perchance, 
Shall his song enhance, 
And none know the reason, save thee and me. 
And thou art, mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Oh, Saint Valentine’s Eve 
Shall my thanks receive 


In many a sonnet-and grateful lay ; 


For under its cloak 
My darling spoke 
The love that she would not have whisper’d by day. 
And she is mine, 
« Qh, bliss divine! 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 
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LADY'S STREET SUIT. 


LADY’S STREET SUIT. 


HIS pretty costume has a skirt of myrtle 
green silk, trimmed with a deep flounce and 
pipings of the material, arranged as shown ‘in 
the illustration. Over-skirt and sacque of plum- 
colored ladies’ cloth, trimmed with wide galloon 
of the same color and strips of black marten. 
Muff of plum-colored velvet, banded with black 
marten. Plum-colored velvet hat, trimmed with 
loops of myrtle green ribbon and a feather of 
the same shade. 





SOME OLD DRESSES. 


HERE have been many exquisite costumes 

in vogue in olden times that we might imi- 
tate, if we can not invent better ones. Perhaps 
one of the most elegantly shaped dresses ever 
seen was that worn in [edward III.’s reign—a 
plain gown ‘fitting the figure, cut in one.almost 
from the low throat to the end of the train. The 
sleeves were a variation of that sensible old Span- 
ish hanging sleeve, which was originally meant 
as an upper sleeve, to be slipped upon the arm 
for out-door wear, and slipped off for lightness’ 
sake within-doors, when it hung as a simple or- 
nament from the shoulder; open from the top, 
with loops and buttons. along the edge for closing 
it upon the arm, partly or entirely, as the wearer 
chose; for sometimes it was closed downward 
to the elbow, sometimes at the lower part only, 
leaving the middle part open, to show the under- 
sleeve, which was a close one, reaching the hand, 
and decorated with cuffs or curious needle-work. 
A few years ago there was an attempt to intro- 
duce a dress similarly cut all in one, without a 
seam at the waist or fullness of any kind; but it 
soon disappeared, because there were so few fig- 
ures perfect enough to set it off. At the period 
of which I speak (fourteenth century) rich belts 
were worn; but so desirous were the ladies of 
preserving the unbroken outline of the whole 
figure that the belt was never placed around the 
waist, but always somewhat below, about the 
hips. This was far more pretty and picturesque 
than the pinched waist now in yogue, with the 


sudden breadth at the hips of innumerable pleats 
and gathers. 

This graceful dress saw the birth arid death of 
many enormities in the way of head-gear and 
foot-gear, and survived the great period of horns, 
borrowed from the East and exaggerated, and 
of long-pointed shoes, which at last dragged their 
slow length up to the garter. It gave place aft- 
er a time to the hideous but convenient farthin- 
gale, which, while courts are immoral, always 
will come in again and again for the same rea- 
sons, and which grew more and more monstrous 
until, about 1615, it went out for a time, and 
was gradually replaced by the picturesque and 
graceful negligence which characterized the 
court of Charles II., and which Lely has immor- 


talized. 


The Puritan rigidity of taste and hatred of 
frivolity, whose stiff and formal costume we see 
preserved in the uniforms of some charity schools 
in our own day, had doubtless a powerful influence 
upon the dress of the period, though throughout 
the troubles of the Protectorate there were many 
who adhered, in spite of every thing, to the old 
fashions of long hair and laced collars, and were 
ever ready to exclaim, with Sir Toby Belch, 
‘¢ What, dost thou think, because thou art virtu- 
ous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” Ex- 
clusive of the Puritan costume pure and simple, 
this general feeling was probably instrumental in 
exterminating the great wheel farthingale and 
stiff colored ruff still worn during Charles I.’s 
reign, and traces of Puritanism may be seen 
even in the loose and voluminous dresses of 1660. 

In William IIIL.’s reign the costumes were 
still picturesque, though they had run to the op- 
posite extreme of starch and buckram, and 
thongh, as women will be women, they from 
time to time burst into abnormal and uncomfort- 
able extravagances—such as imitations of male 
attire, shooting crests, and unearthly wigs ; and 
though hoops had time to appear again (1746) in 
a huger and more ridiculous shape than ever the 
old farthingale had assumed (being, in addition 
to their enormous width, often of eight yards, 
caught up on each side, and drawn in behind 
and before, so as richlyto merit the witty _nick- 
name of the time, /éne avec-deux_paniers; from 
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the similar ap ce of a lady to that op- 
pressed animal), yet the buckram was the parent 
of the most beautiful (in its perfect state) cos- 
tume that ever set off a beautiful woman—the 
dress immortalized by Watteau—sacques, trains, 
and powder. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sopnure.—We have no space for repetitions. Have 
given some such recipe in the “ Ugly Girl” articles, 
You will find it among back numbers. 

Mus. J. H. G., L. E. H., any Orners.—We have stated 
repeatedly that we do not make purchases for sub- 
scribers. Our business is confined to books and peri- 
odicalse, and patterns. . 

Burrxovens.—The ordinary book-rests and music- 
stands will anewer for supporting a volume of the Ba- 
zar while it is being read.—‘* Debenham’s Vow” was 
completed months ago, and published in:book form. 

Brrrrz.—Make a black alpaca drese by pattern of 
Piain-waist House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV. Trim according to illustration. — 

Frawx.~-Back numbers of the Bazar showing you 
point Russe embroidery will be furnished you at ten 
cents a number. . 

ALisox.—-Black vests of the material. of the full 
drese coat are worn at balls. White lawn neck-ties, or 
else very narrow ones of black silk, accompany the 
fall dresa suit. Gloves are of white kid, or else the 
faintest tinge of pearl or flesh color. 

Datsy.—The present you mention will be very suit- 
able. You need not hesitate to go into the shops and 
ask the price of it. Send a note with the gift, wishing 
your friend many happy returns of the day, and ask- 
ing him to accept your little gift. Do it in a natural, 
hearty way, without pedantry or ceremony. 

F. E.—Address a note to the Central Park Commis- 
sioners, offering them your monkey, which they will 
doubtless be glad to receive.—If your questions have 
not been answered, it must have been becanse they 
were irrelevant, or had been answered before. We 
make no charge for answering questions, but reserve 
the right of declining to reply when it seems to ue 
best. Onur space is valuable, and, in justice to our 
regular readers, we can not repeat replies. 

Mrs. E. F. B.—Our only premiums with the Bazar 


are the extra copies furnished to the getters-up of clubs.: 


J. U. V.—Pillows are large and square, or nearly so. 
For instance, they are thirty-six inches broad by thir- 
ty-three inches, but, of course, this depends on the 
size of the bed. Bolsters are not out of use, but are 
more especially for use than for show. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. IV. 

E. P. L.—We advise you to use the pattern of the 
Sacque-Wrapper illustrated in Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. It 
$9 especially suitable for a flannel wrapper, because it 
ia not as heavy as some other patterns. You can omit 
the flounce if you choose, or you can annex a Spanish 
flounce. 

Hovsrwrrr.—Girle employed in city homes as wait- 
reases wear tidy dresses of light colored prints all win- 
ter, those with white grounds striped with black be- 
ing moet used. Nursery-maida wear muslin capa. 
Parlors are not kept dark as they formerly were. There 
ia a reaction in favor of sunlight. Jardiniéres with 
growing flowere ornament the handsomest windows 
on Fifth Avenne; the blinds are open all day, and the 
lace curtains are drawn back to admit the sunlight. 

Mas. L. M. P.—Make your black silk house dress 
with basque and simulated court train like the spring 
silk drees described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 6, Vol. IV. Trim with wide straight flounces of 
the silk edged with narrow bias flouncer. This dress 
Ja as effective as if made with an over-skirt; it requires 
less material, and is a newer style. It is too soon to 
speak positively of spring styles. The earliest hints 
of what they are will be found in the New York Fash- 
ions. 

Janz R.—Lyons tulle, or else wash net, double and 
pleated in side pleats or in box-pleata, wil) look pretty 
around the neck of your black cashmere polonaise. A 
colored silk neck-tie is then passed around the neck, 
or else a lace jabot or ova! bow js worn {n front. 

West Green Steext.—Wash black and other dark 
calicoes in sweet milk. Do this rapidly, and dry them 
at once. They will not be greasy, but soft and suf- 
ficiently stiff. 

Horrense.—Your sample fs blue-black. Wear bom- 
bazine and tamise goth for mourning. 

Mas. 8. F. M.—Braid your child’s rose-colored dress 
with white. 

. B. A. R.—Back numbers of the Bazar will furnish 
you braiding patterns. 

Omana.—Poplin like the sample you send will make 
a beantifal traveling dress made by the Marguerite po- 
lonaise pattern, trimmed with bias silk banda and 
fringe of the same shade. Be married In a pearl gray 
silk, trimmed with white lace instead of the Japanese 
nllk. Make your black silk by Plain-basque Suit pat- 
tern given in this number. Trim with ruffles and 


pleatings of the same. Get a round hat of puffed gros © 


grain the shade of your traveling dresa. 

Lizzrr.—The Bazar does not hold itself responsfble 
for the advertisements that appear in its columns, and 
knows nothing of the article you mention.—Make a 
Dolly Varden polonaise of your brocade by directions 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Braoxg.—It fe customary to send party invitations to 
friends who are in mourning. 

A Sussoriner.—In writing to accept an invitation 
say: ‘‘Mra. Smith accepts with pleasure Mise Brown's 

d invitation for Thursday evening.” When intend- 
Ing to decline say: ‘‘ Mra. Smith regrets the necesaity 
of declining Miss Brown’s kind invitation.” 

M. EK. 8.—Make an over-skirt and basque of your 
lavender silk, and get a purple silk lower skirt to go 
with it. A Marguerite polonaise of the brown poplin 
would look well with a silk or poplin skirt of a darker 
shade, or elee make a flounced akirt of the poplin, and 
get a lighter brown cashmere polonaise. 

CasTiLe.—Use the pattern of Plain-basqne Suit fllns- 
trated in this number for a poplin dress to be worn in 
the spring. You can omit the over-skirt in this case. 

H. E. B.—Read answer below to “Mra. J.C. T.” Iron 
grenadine, trimmed with raffies of the same or with 
lace, will answer for a polonaise over your pink silk, 
but one of black dotted net would be handsomer. 

Mra. J. C. T.—Indications are that hair stripes will 
be worn again, but as you have one striped suit, we do 
not advise another unless it is of the Inexpenaive silks 
for $1 a yard. Solid colors are the safest purchase. 
Use the Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated in this 
pumber. ; 

Mua. O. L. W.—The entire set of patterns for lingerie 
costs 25 cents. Short braided sacquea and mantics 
will be worn in the spring. The braid will be the col- 
or of the garment. Plain narrow sllk braid, called 
soutache, will be used. 
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M. E. L. ~The Marguerite polopvaize has darts in 
front. If your boy of fcur years is tall, put him in pan- 
t Joons. Use the cut paper pattern of Knee-Breeches, 
\ .st, and Jacket illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. IV. 
Dark blue ladies’ cloth is the fabric. © 

Rvuporra.—To ,prevent your hair falling out bathe 
the scalp in diluted alcohol. Brushing does not make 
it fall out—quite the contrary. 

Jenniz B.—Guests at weddings usually wear white 
or faintly tinted kid gloves. Demi-trains are most 
fashionable for full dress occasions, but skirts of walk- 
ing dress length are sometimos seen at receptions. 
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YOUTHFUL BEAUTY. 


A oLear skin and bright complexion has a charm for 
all. How to obtain it and how to keep it is a secret 
worth knowing, and one long wished for by the fair 
sex. A delightful toilet pre tion, known as Geo. W. 
Laird’s ‘Bloom of Youth,” will most effectually pro- 
duce the above result. Warranted to be en y free 
from any material detrimental or tous Oo health. 
Sold at all druggists. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—{Com.) 


pr 
Tun hair thickened, baldness cured, and gray 
hair made to return to its youthful color by the 
use of Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 
—[Com.]} 
using Doo- 
Luxvey, health, and economy insured oe is Ap 


ley’s Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, 
prepared in 10 minutes. Depot, & New 8t., N. ¥.—({Com.] 
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n Whitcombd’s 
UTS, . 


‘‘T pee. that my comfort depends u 
Asthnia liemedy.”—J. Suaw, Sa 





Coryvine Wurxi..—By the means of the uewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ense. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting ee of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves.- For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patehes, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. 'The only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold by Droggists every ton 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 








V by the most eminent physicians. U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 16 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
SAVE YOUR LIFE 


. BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITSES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the homan 
body, existin y in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. It 18 tHE UNDUE WASTE or 
DEFICIENCY OF THIS LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHIOH 18 THR IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAI- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, é&o. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 

cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 


Brain, Nervous System Langs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result : 
it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Curmuets, 
86 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Druggista. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


DOUB L POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machin 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 centa, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $1 00. Merchants supplited. 
A. ADAMS, Box 1414, Montreal, Canada. 
ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBBI 
‘MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
aoe the beat in the world for tone, touch, 
and durab - Descriptive Pamphlets free. Addresa 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F'G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
DIRECT FROM CALCUTTA. 
8 ADDITIONAL CASES opened on MONDAY 
MORNING, Feb. 5, 
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THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset, 


——=——, If you want the most eat- 
wD) dafactory, beat-fitting, and the 












Sa Wide cheapest Corset, for its real VARYING IN PRICE FROM $500 TO $2500. 
| ? 4 value, you have ever worn, | Also, 
buy A Full Assortment from $125 to $250, the Beat Bargains 
THOMSON'!S ever offered in this market. 
ss pillaapeiaalas lh HOUSE FURNISHING 
GLOVE - FITTING. FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
No Corset has ever attained 


TABLE DAMASKS AND NAPKINS (en suite). 


such a reputation, either in |  owELS AND TOWELINGS OF ALL DESCRIP- 


this or any other country. 


As now made in length and 
fullnese of bust, 

iT CAN NOT BB IMPROVED. 

_ Bvery Corset is stam with the name Tuomson 

and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 

dealers. Also, 
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— “THOMSON 's 
ae 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVi. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
891 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COLGATE & 00/8 


—— 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


has a novel but very delightful per 


Jume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, nee 


Hl A R — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
8 SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inchee long, weight 239 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every reas should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 





retails at wholesale prices. 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
rrespondence answered. 


tered letter or money order. 





—___ ARE UNEQUALED,_____ 


For ONE DOLLAR we will mail you a 


BOX OF 
LORING’S FRENCH NOTE PAPER, 
Stam with any Jnitial or Pet Name. Four sizes 
and Sixteen pee ence box. It meets the daily 
want of any lady. ing-School Girls are adopting 


it. It’s the prettiest present toa young lady. Try one 
box for vOureale ‘ANdress LORING. Publisher, 
P. O. Box 6011, Boston, Masa, 


THE BOOK FOR 


St. Valentine’s Day. 


THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: a Po- 
etical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, 
Addresses, and Dilemmas. Indexed with 
nearly ‘en Thousand References as a Diction- 
ary of Compliments and Guide to the Study of 
the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Clog, $3 50. 


PosruuEep sr HARPER & BROTHERS, Naw Yorx. 








ea Sent by matl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $8 80. 


Lou ask WHY we can pell 
Firat Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
7290? won Letnany Oa 

(dling Pe a a Ge TR ~ fess tuan O Make ap 
oat Ss ENE TE Slee Piano gol through Agente, all 
elses Of whom make 100 per ct.proft. 
“¥ We haveno A but ship 
= Cirect to families at Factory 
& Brice, and warrant Five Ycars. 
send for illustrated circular, in 
4 ss Which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 
you may Know), using our Pianos in 4 Stafesand Territories. 
U. 8. Piano Co., 866 Broadway, New York. 
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$37 A MONT HI—Horee and ontét furnished. 
Addrees NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
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New Bra in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, Franee, 


Viz., Mtkado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint: Fleur de Violette; Fleur 
de Rose; and the C¥el @hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 
pular White-Bordered Kau du Nil, are now ready; also, 
nted Gray Mourning Paper, iu different widtha and new desions of black bordering. 
FOR SALE AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL STATIONERY STORES, 

Put up in packages, with beautifal colored labels, and in Fleqant Parisian Station-. 
ery Cases, convertible Into Jewelry Cases, Glove, 
&e., &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 


Geo. H. Reay and Willard Felt & Co.,. New York, Sole Importera, 


a new style of Sombre- 


andkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 








Denslow & Bush's 


Guaranteed over 150° Fire Test. 
lighted lamp be pect and broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNOWN. Ueed in 100,000 
f . For sale every where. Dealers, addresa DENSLOW & BUSH, 120 Maiden Lane, 
N. ¥.; 40 India St., Boston; 84S. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


Premium Oil” 


NOT EXPLODE, even if a 


bt 
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TIONS. 
WHITE GOODS 
in all the popular makes. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS 
of all makes. 
WHITE PIQUES, 
Plain and Embroidered. 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Just received, a fine assortment of 


FRENCH EMBROIDERED CHEMISES, NIGHT 
DRESSES, CAMISOLES, DRAWERS, &c. 


FRENCH EMBROIDERED PIQUE DRESSES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ SATIN and JEAN IMPORTED CORSETS. 


Together with an elegant Stock of every description 
of . 
UNDERGARMENTS FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


OUTFITS FOR INFANTS, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


AT MACY’S 
Spring Opening, 1872. 





R. H. MACY & CO, SPRING 
MACY opened GOODS 
MACY Monday, Feb. Sth, SPRING 
MACY An assortment of all GOODS 
MACY the new Spring styles SPRING 
MACY of English Straw Hats, &c. GOODS 
MACY Also, the new Spring SPRING 
MACY styles Parasols. GOODS 
MACY ng, also, LACES. 8 
MACY EMBROIDERIKS, RIBBONS, GOODS 
MACY WHITE GOODS, HOSIERY, SPRING 
MACY and a general stock GOODS 
MACY of Spring Goods, at very SPRING 
MACY low prices. GOO 
Our establishment embraces SPRING 
8 large stores connected. GOODS 
14th Street and 6th Avenue. SPRING 
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WEB ER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 97, 1871. 


One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The moat perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand ean 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 

dent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, ans 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worke 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their welt 
in avle Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

on and Fancy-Goodsa Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Loca] and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid. on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruar, and 
Cnronio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacnum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Terne 
Lowest 1x Winter. Send for Circnlara, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 


torr 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for | with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the aurname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad 
Glage, and directions for use, sont 
pe ald for 81 00. Trade sup- 
p 
rials, 





Stencil Tools and al] Mate- 
STAFFORD M’F'G CO. 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


“BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For partienlars. address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331, Pear) St., New, York. 








Fepruary 24, 1872. | 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIBURT bY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
AROUND THE WORLD. ar Epwarp D. G. Prior, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. One Vol., 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. (Just Ready.) 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 








land. By Isaac I. Haves, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Ulustrations. 12mv, 
Cloth, $1 75. >: 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE KIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J 
Rotrg, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” and **The 

16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Tempest." 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘‘ The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraits. 3vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $250 per vol. Vol. J. just ready. 

SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samuri 
Suites, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” ‘“ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150, (Uniform with “ S 1f-Help."”) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
_ of Learning to Read. By the Author of ‘ Peep of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light," &c. Parts I. and 11. 
Complete in One Volume. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 1émo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism, With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Manrryn Parner, A.M., M.D., D., Author of ** The 

Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $500. 


WATER AND LAND. By Jacon Anporr. Co} ions! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150, (Forming Vol. Il 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCKS. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvotrn B. Maroy, A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler," “Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Ilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. - 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “ A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamtrton. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. me 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG, 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacouw Aunorr, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 15. pe 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited Samuxt Surtees, Author of “ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. ay Pact Du Cuaitvv. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu's Books for Boys; Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 





Fresh Novels, 


UBLISUEKD BY 
HARPER & BROTITERS, New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wx Coxtrss, Author 
of * gn and Wife,” ‘‘No Name,” ‘* Woman tia 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $100. (Just Ready.) 





PATTY. By Karuanixe 8. Macqvorp. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ea 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. The following volumes 
are now ready: 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (Jn Presa).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (Jn Press). 
BLADE-0O’-GRASS. By B. L. Fansron, Author of 
** Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Lllustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James Dr Mivxe, 
Author of *“*The Dodge Club,” ‘‘Cord and Creese," 
**The Cryptogram,"” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. — 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Locknarr. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Apo.puvs Trot. 
Lorr, Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase," ‘A Siren,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Frorence Manryat 
(Mrs, Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
** Blade-o’-Grass," &c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 





oz Harere & Brotuers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


gare Harrer's Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House 
without the aldofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

t demand for this development of 

cal Science shows it to be ON& OF THR 
SVonpeRs OF THE Acre! Sent post-paid for 40 ctx., with 


directions. L. WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the moat economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and 80 arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of Cxerav segs in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and miost experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 PAgCS, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this er may be se- 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers tor Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we pouddenkly an- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of rey 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


5643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointe. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose atren is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
oon ten rar ~— can — ~ day vay "by: pee over- 
gued, It possible convey anguage a 
tithe of the merits belon to this deservedly povear 
Machine. To see it Pe orm the different operations, 
sich as hemming, felling, gath ; Seneine 
uilting, ging, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
pees in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
—— of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any ——- in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


H | B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ae and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns fesned with this 
paper. Llustrated Catalogue sent free. Address. 


J. B,. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 






J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label showing 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, &c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished, 





Front. 


Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure, 


821. 


Choice ] . ' 

Fine SEEDS! Selected SHREDS! Fresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, int, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 3 lb., $125; Calycanthus, 

gts $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2; bbL,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, [lustrated, 10c. 


F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


‘SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


the CELEBEaTED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupled Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 
ILsON BEwtna MacurneCo., Cleveland, 0.; St. 
Louls, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or. 707 Broadway, N. Y. 





ca to ara ar Se cae 
prop ro ; x 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. B 





MO N ERY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfite. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
d. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portiand, Maine. | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


- TT Te ——— 


-——— — 











TO USE.” 


*“ EASIEST 
TO SELL.” § 


8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 

“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOK PUTTING TOGETIIER BKING PRINTED ON 
EKAOM SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE VATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
guaaen by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 








blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arma. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IIT. 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
EX sconces bagetsses caus Bea Rokee Vavacetes No, 49 
Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “ .j 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......sccscccces i 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “Ti 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 73 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... * 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... eit: 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT: . 26.0 calecccccceve “ 91 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
ob TE 3 CS REE Pe ee ae ae 
GIRL’S 


RINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 caere MEY, |. Cistian nods «Pele ceweesus Cosel teat . 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 mouths to 4 
BONG ON) ino nag ccbicnydactccdwe'd ss ieedsdenve “. 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 20 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years om. “ 2 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years O14). ...........0ceeesnes  B8 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 85 
ser ag TE  POLONAISE WALKING 
s weweba FEC BAD SEDAN ede ie er SaRacwraes a. OF 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “* 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl fron 
Bid I POMP covcsrvrterecsucaneseeratec va 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING <CAP .... vos < dedctcdectdtcuctvese ‘“* 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DBESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... * 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


ING BED. ode odode tes ole led ters ve Uncen sess “* 62 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for irl from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ o 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and ge ag eine Wieanaiea wieraaa aiein ee 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking SKitt. .sscsccccctonscasvcsvaces oe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
ob a on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
i in perfection of work, 
S| - strength and beauty of 
eset. stitch, durability of con- 
mews Btruction, and rapidity 
Tera Ofmotion, Calland ex- 

Sam amine. Send for ciren- 











MANUFAOTURE)D BY 


= BLEES 
=~) Sewing Machine Co., 
———— 623 Broadway, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo.te’s Tor-et Giycrrine Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
eae and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. Forsale by druggists. Marx & Rawo utr, 


Manufacturers of Glycerine, 79 William St. ,New York. 
xan 
TS 


rae 


POWDER - 


TRY IT; SOLD BY GROCERS. 


Bo Q —TAKE NOTICE.—For two dollars anp 





STAMP we will send a Box of Fine Sta- 
tionery, with Inrrrat. Letter Prrvrep ox OCoLors, and 
two dozen Visiting Cards. Address 

KELLOGG & CO., No. 11 Leavitt St., Chicago, 
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The Paris Commune. 


—_ 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS 
COMMUNE IN 1871; witha Full Account 
of the Bombardment, Capture, and Burning 
of the City. By W. Pemproxe Ferrinacr, 
an Eye-Witness of the Events described, Ed- 
itor of ‘* Harper's Hand-Book of European 
Travel,” ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &c. With 
a Map of Paris and Portraits from Original 


Photographs. Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, 
$2 00, 


—_- - 


FROM NAPOLEON III, 
4th November, 1871. 
Monsieur W. Pempeoxe Fsrainer, 
13 Avenue de U Jmpératrice, Pants. 

Monsik0r,—The Emperor has charged me to inform 
you that he has received your letter, also your history 
of the Paris Commune, 

His Majesty has read the work with the greatest 
interest, and has requested me to express to you his 
sincere thanks. 

Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. COUNT DAVILLIER. 





FROM MR. WASHBURNE. 
Legation of the United States, ) 
Pais, Oct. 27th, 1871. 

My Draw Mr. Fetrtpar,— You have my sincere 
thanks for sending me a copy of your history of the 
Commune of Paris. I have read it with great plea- 
sure. You have grouped together the facts, and given 
your narrative all the interest of a romance, In after 
years the perusal of it will bring to our minds the 
wonderfal events which you and I witnessed, and 
which filled the civilized world with horror. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Fetridge, 

Very sincerely and truly yours, 
E. B. WASHBURNE. 
Wm. Pembroke Fetridge, Esq., 
Paris. 


Prousurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ca Harrer & Brorurns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 00. 


» » _. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer * 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mx.opgons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOCKS, FOR CASI, DURING THIS 
wontu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 


GENTS WANTED.—Agents are wanted in 
every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell “ The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
— to have.. The subscriber also wants Agents to 
sell other very desirable books. Liberal commissions 
given. For further particulars, address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Buortuens, 33] Pearl St., N. Y. 


A Month and expenses to Canvass- 


$42 4 ers. Articles new and as staple as flour. 
Sample free. C. M. Lryryeron, Chicago. 


ERBENA SEED,—Send 25 cents for a pack- 
age of our Finest varieties; saved from more than 
100 named kinds; 5 packets for ¢1. 
J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N, H. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly ts a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872. 








Harper's Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEkty, and Harren’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States ig for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreaty or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the oftice where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinpr, or 20 cents for 
the Werexxy or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back. Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting ws mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorners is prefer- 
hte to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terme FOR ApvERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIOMICALS, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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STARTING A 


FACETIZ. 


Aw artist painted 
a cannon 80 natu- 
rally that, when he 
was finishing the 
touch-hole, it went 
off at a very good 
price. 

ST na 

How To MAKE A 
Pair or Boots LAst 
ror Five YEARS.— 
Melt and mix three 
ouncesof bees-wax 
with two ounces of 
sweet-oll. Rub the 
mixture well into 
the boots while hot, 
then lock them up 
in a cupboard, and 
do all the walking 
you've got to do in 
a pair of shoes. 

—— 

There was oncean 
old lady who kissed 
a cow, though lots 
of young Jadies kiss 
calves, 


—_—e_——- 

Why is dressing a 
fatiguing process ? 
—Because it’s a-tir- 
ing (attiring) your- 
self. Strange that 
this thought so sel- 
dom occurs to the 
ladies! 


————_———<—_ 
What rock is most 
unsuitable for a 
foundation ?— The 
shamrock, Arrah, 
bad luck to ye! 
—__>———— 
The sailor who 
wanted to know 
what time it was has 
since gone to sea. 


Some Consora- 
Tron.—The plainest 
woman alive, if she 
reaches the age of 
eighty, will be a 
pretty old one. 








Tus Press BMIAT 
PRINTERS LIKE—A 
press of business. 

-_ — SO 


The young wid- 
ow who was buried 
in grief is now alive 
and doing well. It 
was only another 
instance of prema- 
ture interment. . 

a 

Can you spell 
consent in three 
letters ?—Y-e-s. 


—_—>———_ 

Who was the firat 
chiro st men- 
tion in English 
history ?— W. 
the Corn-curer. 

eS 

Versum Sar.— 
Writing to a con- 
temporary, “‘a middle-sized man” protests t the 
growing tendency of modern ladies to wear high-heel- 
ed boots, ‘‘ because they give an undue elevation to 
the female over the male sex.” When a man takes to 
writing on such a subject as high heels versus high 
souls, he ought to take care his statements are made 


on good grounds, ; 


SHAKSPEAREAN Mru.—Thonugh Titania bade Bottom 
listen to her, she never asked him to lend her his ears. 


EE —— 
ee the latest items of fashionable in- 
telligence is the following: “Ladies who wear muffs 
for skating arways suspend them on:a cord, and the 
toque is deri r.” Muffs (who, of course, can’t skate) 
have no Dusiness on the ice (when there is any). And 
as for “‘ toke being de rigueur,” every one knows that 
the cold air gives a lady a good appetite; but what a 


way to express it! ; 

** Molly, my darlin’, what o’clock is it ?—and where's 
the = ing ?” 

** It’s eight” (ate), said Molly. 


———————— 
Tue First Tusu.ar Berwoe—The bridge of the nose, 
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Fond PARENT. “I hope you will be very Careful, Mr. Stimpson. 


their Hair Myself.” 
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LOVE AT THE WINDOW. 


“* CHEER !” _ 


CoMMEROIAL TRAVELER ary Swell who was smoking a 
JSragrant Havana). ‘Would you a. me, Sir, by 
aaa another carriage, or putting your cigar 
oO pro ” 

Swe.t (nonchalantly). “Oh, certainly.” (Throws 
his cigar out of the wi -) 

ComMEROIAL TRAVELER (complacently producing and 
filling his meerschaum). “‘Sorry to trouble you, but 

ae can enjoy my pipe when there's a bad weed 
a-goin’ !” 


a 
When is a pear not a couple ?—When it’s pared but 
not matched, ss ” 


SUNDAY OUT. 


meee: “Shall you be a-goin’ out this a’ternoon, 
mem ?” 

Mistress. “I think not, Betsy.” 

ae “* Cos yer can if yer likes 7 don’t want to go 
° 


a 


“Which is the queerest of us two?” 
“ Why, you are the querist ?” 


‘, = 
Af es “/ 
YMA. 
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I have always been accustomed to Cut 


Mr. Srr™Mpson. “So I should have thought, Madam.” 


——_—_—— 


. 
ee 


- A HINT TO GRUMBLERS. 


“What a noisy world this is!” croaked an old frog, 
as he squatted on the margin of the pool. “ u 
hear those ey pd they scream and hiss? 
do they do it for 
oo Oh, just to amuse themselves,” answered a little 
-mouse, 
‘*Presently we shall have the owls hooting. What 
is that for rl 
u Aisi toes eramiae pert Eater eanit gp been ia 
ose oO can ome 
out grinding and chirp g- Why do they: do that ?” 
“Oh, they’re so happy, they can’t help it,” said the 
mouse. ; 
“You'll find excuses for all :.I believe you don’t un- 
derstand music, so you like the hideous-noises.” 
“ Well, friend, to be honest with you, "said themo 
“I don’t greatly admire any of them; but they are 
sweet in my ears compared with the constant croaking 


of a frog.” ; 
Tue Mave or Awz-Worx—Boots. 
> 
Brorners-1n-Law—The judges, 
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HENNERY. 


A story is told 
about a Yankee 
who lately settled 
down in the West. 
He went to a neigh- 
bor, and thus ac- 
costed him,**‘ Wa’al 
I reckon you hain 
got no old hen or 
—. ou'd lend 
me for afew weeks, 
have you, neigh- 
bor ?” 

“T will lend you 
one with pleasure,” 
replied the gentle- 
man, picking out 
the very finest one 
in the coop. 

The Yankee took 
the hen home, and 
then; went to an- 
other neighbor and 
borrow a dozen 
eggs. He then set 
the hen, and in due 
course of time she 
hatched a dozen 
chickens. The Yan- 
kee was again Pe 
zled: he could re- 
turn the hen, but 
how was he to re- 
turn théeggs? An- 
other bright idea. 
He would keep the 
hen until she had 
laid a dozen 
This he did, and 
then returned the 
hen and eggs to 
the gentlemen who 
owned them, re- 
marking as he did 
so, “* Wa’al, I reck- 
on I’ve got as fine 
a dozen chickens as 
you ever laid your 
eyes on, and they 
didn’t cost me a 
cent, nuther.” 


———— 
The drunkard's 

week is made up of 

Thirst-days. 


— ee 
What has the lar- 
gest circulation in 
the world? The 
Bazar? No. Bank- 
notes? No. What 
then? The blood. 
————— 
Curtis or Smoxe 
—False ringleta. 


——-_a>—_ 
What is the dif- 
ference between a 
Christian and a can- 
nibal?—The one 
enjoys himself, and 
the other enjoys 
other people. 
—_—_+_>——__—_ 
StTooxrne - Menp- 
mG.—A paper tells 
how a servant-girl 
mends her stock- 
ings: ‘‘ When a hole 


appeared in the toe, 

B t tied a s around the stocking above the 
a and cut the projecting portion. This 
See, eee FORCE Oe aR Oe re eae 
e pulling the s ng down a little, until at last it 


was nearly all cut away, when Bridget on new 
legs, and thus kept her stockings always in repair.” 


_——_—_—_ 
Straining a point does not necessarily make it 





A CANNIBAL. 
The following advertisement appeared in a daily pa- 
per a few days ago: 


ARTIAL BOARD.—A aay, ene a larger house 
than she requires, would be happy to meet with a 
gentleman for breakfast and tea, etc. 


eR cious! Does she intend to make only two 





poor man? — 
A Ba.i-Room—The nursery. 
A Cincinnati says that in the present condition 
of the Ohio a La and very fine er, worn inside 


themouth, may serve to prevent death by strangulation. 
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SAT UPON. 


HosriTasre Host. “ Does an 


Precise Guest. “ No, Sir. 


Gentleman say Pudden ?f 


No Gemmtiencan says.Puddpm’ 








. Vor. V.—No. 9.] — 


_ _ Ladies’ Evening Dresses. 
g1.—White tulle dress, trimmed with puffs 
of the ‘material, white lace, and a pinked ruche 
of pink silk. Pink silk Pompadour ovor dress, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1872. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washiggten. . 


trimmed with lace and ruches. Pleated tulle | . Fig. 2.—White tarlatan dress, trimmed with 


chemisette and sleeves. Dindem and white | bias strips and points of blue gros grain. Waist 


feathers in the hair, which falls over the fore- | of blue gros grain, trimmed with bows of blue’ 


head, and is brushed back at the sides, and | ribbon. 
curled in the back. | | Fig. 3.—Pink satin trained dress with wide 


LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES. 





SINGLB COFIpS TEN CENTS. 
[ 4.00 PER IN ADVANOB. 





i aa 


——= 
pleated flounce. Over dress of white Algérienne, 
draped with wild roses. Bertha’ and sash ef 
pink satin, the fommer trimmed with lace and 
roses. Roses ithe hair. oe: 
Fig. 4.—Green silk drése with basque-waist. 
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The trimming consists of ruches of the material 
and bows of green gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Trained dress with over dress of lilac 
silk gauze, trimmed with ruffles of the material 
and folds of violet gros grain. Bows of violet 
gros grain ribbon. Long sash ends of silk gauze, 
which are fastened with a bow in the back at the 
bottom of the waist. Pearls and flowers in the 
hair. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘. Saturpay, Marcu 2, 1872. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


GS WE are glad to announce that a 
new Novel by the brilliant Author of 
“The Lovels of Arden,” “Lady Aud- 
ley’s Secret,” etc., entitled 


“TO THE BITTER END,” 


is commenced in the present Number 
of the Bazar, and will alternate hence- 
forth with Faryeon’s thrilling story, 
“Lonpon’s HEaRT,” which was com- 
menced in the last Number. One or 
the other of these stories will be con- 
tinued in every Number. 

“To THE BITTER END” gives promise 
of the intense interest which character- 
izes all the writings of Miss BRADDON, 
whose novels present a unique combina- 
tion of powerful dramatic force and pic- 
turesque descriptions of social life which 
fascinate the reader’s attention to the end. 





we” Subscribers will please excuse the inevita- 
ble delay in supplying them with the Back Num- 
bers of the present Volumes of the WEEKLY and 
Bazar, which have been exhausted, but which will 
be forwarded as soon as reprinted. 

awe” The Embroidery Supplement furnished 

gratustously with this Number of the BAZAR con- 
tains more than Sixty Exquisite Designs in Point 
Lace, Crochet, Nethng, Worsted- Work, Point 
Russe, Satin, and Half-polka Stitch, White Em- 
broidery, etc., for Curtains, Lambrequins, Rugs, 
Furniture, Cushions, Sofa-Pillows, Brioches, Foot- 
stools, Waste-Baskets, Work Bags and Baskets, 
Wall- Pockets, Hair-Brushes, Cravats, Chemi- 
settes, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, Children’s Cloth- 
ing, Edgings, Insertions, Tidtes, etc., ett., together 
with several Names and Monograms, and two 
complete Alphabets of Capituls and Small Letters 
to be worked on Canvas. 

Ta” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Spring Walking, House, Evening, 
and Bridal Dresses; High, Low, Square, and 
HHeart-shaped Waists; several new and stylish 
Sleeves; Kitchen Aprons; Hoods, Slippers, 
Work-Bags, Lamp Shades, Embroidery Designs, 


" et., ete. to which will be added literary and ar- 


Listic attractions of a high order. 





NEIGHBORS. 


F you wish to know any thing about your- 
self of which you are not quite certain, 
the infallible way is to inquire of your neigh- 
bors. They can tell you who are your callers ; 
how long they stand at the door before the 
bell is answered ; whether you were engaged 
or “at home ;” and whether they belong to 
the “‘ best families” or to shoddy aristocracy: 
They know how late Bridget burns the gas ; 
what wages she exacts; how often your car- 
pets come up; whether they are Brussels or 
tapestry; if you put them down yourself, or 
hire ; when the parlor-chamber falls heir to 
the drawing-room carpet, and the drawing- 
room has a fresh one. They know, when 
your new piano comes home, how much you 
paid ddwn, how much you were allowed for 
the old one; whether you indulge in un- 
bleached cotton, and red flannel for rheu- 
matism ; when your grocer sends in his bill ; 
how often you have a joint to vary the mo- 
notony of stews and cutlets. They know toa 
certainty how frequently “ that young man 
with the mustache” comes to tea; and the pre- 
cise date when he left off ringing and walk- 
ed in like one of the family. They know 
when you changed the trimming on your old 
silk, and thought to cheat the world into be- 
lieving it a recent purchase; and how far your 
best cashmere is pieced down with cambric 
under the over-skirt—which so often covers 
a multitude of faults. They are the first to 
discover the rents in your lace shawl; and 
can count the winters you have worn your 
broadcloth cloak, and the various manipula- 
tions it has suffered in order to keep step 
with the style. 

They know whether Mr. Smith spends his 
evenings at home; whether he gained his law- 
suit ; and what terms he is on with his great- 
uncle Croesus, the banker. They know by 
instinct how far you went on your wedding 
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journey. Ifyou put up at second-class hotels, 
they ferret it out. If your honey-moon goes 
into eclipse, don’t think to dissemble: they 
can detect it without the aid of smoked glass 
or the Cambridge Observatory. They have a 
positive genius for discovering whether your 
pearl-colored dinner dress is a post-nuptial 
addition to your wardrobe, or came in with 
your trousseau. They know that you expect- 
ed Aunt Midas to come down handsomely 
among the wedding presents, and she sent a 
plated water-jug. They know about your 
quarrel with your relations, and how Mr. 
Smith’s friends thought he might have mar- 
ried more to the purpose. They understand 
how discomfited you are when Cousin Nancy 
comes to visit in homespun, and tells how 
much better off you are than your grand- 
mother, “who began with rush-bottomed 
chairs in her best room, knowed nothing 
about sofys, and sweetened her tea with 
molasses!’ They know how many condi- 
tions Ned had when he entered college; why 
he was suspended ; whether Bridget or you 
are mistress; if you deducted the price of the 
baby’s christening cake, which she made 
away with, from her wages; whether Mr. 
Smith storms when bills fall due and roasts 
are burned ; and whether you cry and threat- 
en to go home to your father’s. Doesn’t 
your neighbor know whether you send the 
plum-cake and preserves into the kitchen; 
whether you use whiting or silver-soap for 
the spoons; if you make your old duds over 
for the children, or sell them to the second- 
hand dealers, or clothe the poor; if you 
keep the arm-chair over the darn in the car- 
pet; and buy your fuel by wholesale or piece- 
meal? Why, the very winds are in league 
with him, and waft the odor of your dinners 
abroad. 

To a certain extent one’s neighbors are 
one’s fate ; they compel respectability ; they 
dictate ways and means without being sen- 
sible of it; they influence each other more 
or less in matters of dress and household 
management, in social behavior and personal 
accomplishments. One puts his best foot for- 
ward in the presence of his neighbors; is al- 
ways on the strain to deserve their esteem ; 
and it is only when he is beyond this censor- 
ship that he is audacious, like the good dea- 
con who, being on a visit to the metropolis, 
thought it no harm to drop into the theatre, 
where nobody would know him, and learn 
how Satan entertained hisown. What must 
have been his confusion when in the next 
slip he beheld a worthy brother deacon! 

Neighbors are, in fact, a t stimulant 
to each other. Will Neighbor White succumb 
to misfortune, and Neighbors Black and Blue 
looking on? Shall Mrs. Green be called a 
slattern, and her next neighbor the pink of 
propriety ¢ Shall she be a heretic, and al- 
low the saints across the street to turn up 
their eyes at herf Shall she be ignorant, 
and they talk French and transcendental- 
ism? Shall Néighbor Pinch put his name 
down for a trifle on the subscription list for 
Neighbor Plenty to see and crack his joke 
over f 

Blessed be neighbors, since they encour- 
age emulation in better things than etiquette 
and toilette—since they afford an unfailing 
fund of entertainment to each other! But, 
after all, neighbors are only Mrs. Grundy in 
miniature, and there is no denying that they 
add a relish to every-day life. | 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. . 
@f a Pellow-Srabveler. 


Y DEAR EUSTACE,—There is a quiet 
family hotel near my lodgings, and a 
friend who is passing the winter there in- 
vited me a few days since to dine with him 
and his family with a few other guests. I 
am still of the opinion that there are no 
pleasanter parties than little dinners, and I 
very gladly went at the hour appointed. 
There were not many persons, and the rooms 
were not fine, and the dinner was very plain, 
but it was one of the pleasantest feasts at 
which I ever sat. For do you suppose that 
the last pearl that he finds is not the most 
beautifal pearl he ever saw to the diver? 
Or that the delight of finding the trailing 
arbutus under the dead leaves in the spring 
is not greater every year to the lover of 
woods and fields f 
I was sitting quietly talking with the wife 
of my friend just before dinner, when she 
said that she wished me to hand in a young 
friend of hers who was a stranger. [ an- 
swered that her wishes were commands ; but 
I suggested that a young stranger in the city 
should have another cavalier than an old 
Bachelor, and that I feared to injure her 
impressions of the gay world. But my host- 
ess would not listen, and leading the way, 
she presented me to the young woman. Now 
if some traveler in the old story had said, 
carelessly and by chance, “Open sesame,” and 
straightway sparkling grottoes of gems and 
flowers had opened Pefore him, he could not 
have been more s ised and charmed than 


I at the consequences of those few words of 


introduction to Hester. There was great 
gentleness in her address, and she was 80 
free from all kinds of affectation, looking 
me straight in the eyes when she spoke, and 
yet with such maidenly modesty and re- 
serve, that I thought of a fawn peering at 
me in a summer thicket with all the obscure 
wood behind for a rebound. 

Hester was not beautiful—at least I sup- 
pose that she would not be called so. I am 
very sure that she was like none of the 
famous statues. She had not Greek features, 
which are esteemed classical. But although 
she did not resemble any Venus that I ever 
saw, she reminded me of Murillo’s Madonnas. 
Nor was she superbly dressed, as some of the 
other ladies were. Indeed, she seemed to 
me one of the women whom I remember to 
have seen who apparently do not think of 
dress; who never wear precious stones in 
thetr ears or around their necks and arms; 
who are, indeed, as unconscious in their ap- 
parel as in their manner, neither careless nor 
careful, but leaving upon your mind a sense 
of exquisite propriety. It is with dress, ny 
dear Eustace, as with eloquence. When the 
young man told Mr. Fox that the night be- 
fore he had heard Mr. Burke make the most 
eloquent speech in the world, and that he 
could repeat every word of it, Mr. Fox re- 
plied, “It was not very eloquent, if you can 
remember the words.” So I have found that 
if I bear away with me the inventory of a 
lady’s dress, it is because the lady herself 
made less impression than her jewels and 
lace. I really did not remember the next 
morning how Hester was dressed. I only 
recalled a very lovely girl. 

And, if you insist upon it, I do not very 
fully remember what was said by either of 
us. I handed her out to dinner, and I know 
that I told her she would enjoy her next 
feast all the more, for my age would serve 
as an appetizer for the society of youth. 
Well, if she replied courteously, it was only 
because of the high-bred kindness of the 
young woman—that is to say, a kindness 
bred of the charity which is of heaven. 
High breeding is heavenly breeding, is it 
not? For surely there is none worth the 
name which has not heavenly kindness in it. 
Indeed, I confess it, Hester seemed to me 
full of sweet attraction, and I awoke the 
next morning repeating the old lines: 

‘A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 

No; I can not say that she was a very in- 
tellectual woman. She had no especial 
talent. I found that she was fond of music, 
but not a performer. She knew some good 
books, as I thought, and when I quoted a 
few verses from some poet, she bent for- 
ward to hear, and said that they were very 
beautiful. As she said so I forgot my years, 
and, looking at her, I replied, with entire 
sincerity, “ Very beauttful.” I saw a faint 
color in her cheeks. Did she think that I 
spoke of the verses? It was preposterous 
for the oldest representative of the Bachelor 
family to be saying such things. Yet why 
so, if it were not preposterous to feel them ? 
and even you would not say that. The din- 
ner was very short, and yet I saw that we 
had sat at table for three hours. When we 
went into the drawing-room, I looked about 
for some young fellow to take my place, but 
I did not see that Hester seemed to be anx- 
ious that I should go. Had it been inten- 
tional, her manner would have been the 
most exquisite flattery. But as it was plainly 
unconscious, it could not be flattery. 

It is such feasts and fortunes that perpet- 
ually renew the freshness of life. The day 
after that little dinner I received a letter 
from Cynicus, in which he told me that the 
world was a nest of scoundrels, and that 
the difference between the State-prison and 
& private house is that those who are found 
out live in the former, and those who are 
not found out in the latter. Yet all that 
morning I had been walking about in the 
sunshine, rejoicing in my new acquaintance, 
and thinking how rich and beautiful a world 
it is in which, even at my age, the vision of 
every Hester who has been unknown before 
is a suggestion of the multitude of lovely 
and beautiful persons who are all around us, 
and whom some day, please Heaven, we shall 
know. When I make the acquaintance of a 
new Hester the world begins again, as you 
young lovers say. I can not, indeed, be a 
lover. That is not the emotion, and no 
Hester, however considerate and charitable, 
ever views your old friend in that light. 
Could I have taken off twoscore years in the 
hall with my hat and coat before going into 
the drawing-room, I do not know that Hester 
weuld have seemed so fair. I, an old man, 
saw her in the unreserve of perfect confi- 
dence. Perhaps against youth she must have 
defended herself. 

But to see a noble man or a lovely wom- 
an whom we had not known before seems 
to me like greeting a bright June day, or a 
soft moonlight night, most familiar but for- 
ever new. When I sat in my friend’s room 
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at the hotel with Hester I was an enchanted 
discoverer. I was the German naturalist . 
who came suddenly upon the Victoria Regia 
in the valley of the Amazon. I was happier 
than Ponce de Leon, for I had found the 
fountain of youth. I was another Ancient 
Mariner— 
“the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

I was Vasco da Gama rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope. I was Columbus, and there - 
in the corner of the sofa was beautiful San 
Salvador. When the mariner saw it he 
thought of the costly Indies that lay behind. 
And in every Hester that I see I behold 
those that are yet to be revealed. In the 
old pictures of saints you have often seen, 
I suppose, the background of seraphic faces 
vaguely outlined. To the extatic gaze of 
faith, I suppose, they become distinct and 
full. Am I wrong in seeing behind every 
Hester a thousand shadowy forms as fair as 
she, which, to those who do not believe with 
Cynicus, will become more and more real ? 

These, indeed, are the fellow-travelers 
upon the great road who make the journey 
along delight; and it is the thought of these 
that truly moulds our manners. The love- 
ly Hester whom I met by chance has gone 
to her home again, somewhere in the coun- 
try, and I shall see her no more. Yet when 
I think of that purity and sweetness and 
courtesy, of that gentle deference and alert 
attention, Iam rebuked as by a flower. I do 
not wonder at all the mad extravagance of 
the poets in praising women; for if they 
describe them as angels, it is because they 
compare them with themselves; and to com- 
pare them with most of us is to contrast a 
nymph with a Satyr. That gentle deference 
of which I just spoke is always very touch- 
ing, for I ask myself if Hester would not 
have shown the same toward Lovelace had 
he, too, been a guest at the <:nner. Is it 
ignorance or is it fate that « often gives 
Hester to Lothario ? 

Now that she is gone, and the days begin 
to lengthen toward the spring, I find myself 
thinking of her as I take my walks, and 
musing upon herdestiny. Yet such natures 
forecast their own lives, at least to the im- 
agination. I think of some noble young 
Hal or Eustace one day, like me, asked to 
dinner, and unknowing to what feast he is 
bidden. I see him introduced to the quiet 
Hester upon the sofa; and when he hands 
her out to dinner, they feel that each has 
found the other. To the guests at their 
right and left the feast is a pleasant dinner- 
party; to Hester and to Eustace it is Arca- 
dia—it is Each has enchanted the 
world for the other; and henceforth for many 
months the routine of life, the street, the 
car, the brick house, are as poetic as the con- 
stellations in the heavens. 

My fancy presees on, and I see a wedding 
at Saint Rainbow’s in the brightest of spring 
mornings—a wedding which has not been 
trumpeted, and which nobody suspects. The 
days and the years pass, and golden-haired 
children play in a sunny house. There is a 
younger Hester— Stop, fancy, stop! It is 
an endless chain of shining links. The race 
of Hesters—“a sweet, attractive kind of 

’—-will never end. The dreamer saw 
a ladder let down from heaven to earth, and 
angels continually ascending and descend- 
ing. But remember, dear Eustace, what fel- 
low-travelers we have. If so many seem to 
us commonplace and dull and wearisome, or 
merely vulgar and loud and shallow, yet how 
many a hero sits near us, wrapped in & coarse 
coat and silent; how many a Joan of Arc! 
how many 8 patient Penelope! I saw our 
fellow-traveler Hester, and that quiet fam- 
ily hotel near by, that respectable brick 
house, is an estray of fairy to my fancy for- 
ever. I think of that fair and modest lady 
and am a better man. My boy, think of the 
Hesters you know, live werthily of them in 
private and in public, and your manners 
upon the road will need no hints from 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING COSTUMES. 


See costumes are imported in solid col- 
ors of pale tints, especially gray and écru 
buff, and in narrow stripes, small checks, and 
cross-bars of color on white. Few suits are made 
entirely of cross-barred or striped goods; but 
these are employed as parts of many costumes, 
‘usually as kilt skirts, vests, and sometimes as 
sleeveless sacques. The corsage, sleeves, belt, 
over-skirt, and round mantle are of solid color. 


THE FRENCH BLOUSE, SLEEVES, ETC. 


The simple waist described last week, with 
darts in front, plain back, and sufficient spring 
on the hips to pass under a belt, is called the 
French blouse. It is easily fitted, comfortable 
to wear, and is prettily trimmed to outline a vest, 
or with a real vest set in, or else with folds and 
a piewee frill in the shape of a Marie Antoinette 
collar. 

The duchesse sleeve, coat shape, ruffied around 
the wrist and up the outer seam, is on many of 
these blouses for the demi-season. There are 
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also various kinds of cuffs—square, round, and 
box-pleated ; double ruties also fall on the wrist, 
trimming the sleeve from the elbow down; the 
lower ruffle is gathered, the upper is side-pleat- 
ed. White muslin pleated frills and black vel- 
vet bows ornament pale écru buff and gray dress- 
es. Embroidered ruffles and floances of the 
dress material are on the handsomest suits. Mi- 
kado-color is the name given to the peculiar 
brown-buff shade of linen pongee and cloth to 
be worn in the spring. 
MODEL 8UITS. 

A neat, fresh-looking suit of printemps gray 
pongee has the simple waist, postilion belt, and 
coat sleeves already described. A bias band and 
ruffle trim the square cuffs. Apron-front over- 
skirt gathered full and high on the sides, with a 
band and three-inch ruffle for trimming. The 
lower skirt has a deep gathered flounce and two 
standing frills. The jaunty wrap is a round cape 
over a short, sleeveless sacque slashed below the 
waist. The front buttons from the throat down. 
The trimming is a bias band piped on each edge. 
A second suit has a lower skirt of poplin in 
narrow stripes of fawn-color and white, with 
kilting three-quarters of a yard deep. The over- 
skirt and waist are of solid fawn-color, trimmed 
with striped bias bands like the lower skirt, edged 
with solid-colored pleating. Gray belt with a 
Watteau postilion. The cape is a talma with a 
Watteau fold behind. 

A very handsome suit of the new buff linen 
pongee has a vest, cuffs, and under-skirt of white 
and black barred poplin. ‘The waist is plain, 
and ‘hree narrow folds of buff pongee, edged 
with white linen guipure, border the vest and 
. @xtence around the neck. The belt is four folds 
of buff pongee with a Watteau postilion. Over- 
skirt bunched high on the sides and edged with 
guipure. Under-skirt of cross-barred poplin in 
kilt pleaing as far as is visible below the over- 
skirt, 

A beautifal suit for a young girl is a duplicate 
of the last, with blue and white cross-bars instead 
of black. Another buff suit has several flounces, 
on which vines of leaves are wrought in white 
floss in old-fashioned chain stitch. The mantle 
is a simple round talma, open half-way up the 
middle of the back, and trimmed all around 
with an embroidered ruffle. 

A traveling suit of gray poplin has a belted 
polonaise, with box-pleats behind, and a lovely 
talma, with a nun’s square collar of striped pop- 
lin. A suit of gray serge was made by our vest- 
basque suit pattern, and trimmed with wide 
black braid. 

A suit of absinthe (greenish-gray) poplin has 
a striped kilt skirt, solid-colored over-skirt, waist, 
and sleeves, to be worn with a skeleton or sleeve- 
less sacque of striped stuff like the kilt. This is 
very stylish. A kind of sailor suit for young 
girls is of blue or black checks on white. It is 
made with two skirts and a belted basque, with 
square collar and cuffs. ‘The price is $25. 


BATISTE SUITS FOR SUMMER. 


Batiste is a fine lawn that looks like thin, wiry, 
buff linen, and is said to be made of pure flax in 
its natural écru or unbleached color. ‘Though 
almost as thin as organdy, it is very strong, and 
will make serviceable, cool, and beautiful dresses 
for midsummer. It is trimmed with ruffles of 
itself, exquisitely needle- worked with white, 
black, and brown. An imported batiste suit, 
probably worth $75, has the French blouse-waist 
without lining, coat sleeves ruffled, a belt of 
four folds, with ruffled postilion. ‘The skirt is 
edged with side pleating a finger deep, over 
which falls a wide gathered flounce exquisitely 
embroidered, and headed by two standing frills. 
‘The apron-front over-skirt has also a wide flounce 
like that on the lower skirt. The wrap is a 
talma ruffled all around. “ 


JAPANESE PIQUES. 


A new wash goods for summer, called Japa- 
nese piqué, is soft twilled cotton like satin jean, 
but without gloss. It comes in white and buff, 
and is quite inexpensive, as suit lengths with 
pleated trimming ready to sew on are imported 
in boxes for $5 or 87. A picture showing the 
design accompanies each box. 


WHITE MUSLIN SUITS. 


The prettiest suits of white mull are trimmed 
with bands -of embroidery, inserted, not sewed 
on, and ruffles of the material. Very fine ma- 
chine embroidery is used on many such dresses. 
A tasteful French costume.of white mull for the 
house or street has a scant flounce headed at the 
knee by an embroidered band, and edged with 
flat side pleating. The apron-front over-skirt is 
similarly trimmed. The body is a slashed basque, 
unlined, with a band of embroidery simulating a 
vest, and shaping the side forms behind. The 
neck is hearsshaped, and a side pleating sur- 
reunds the entire basque. Duchesse sleeves, 
with insertion and pleating extending to the 
elbow. 

SPRING CAMBRICS. 


Soft-finished cambrics in gray mottled patterns, 
or twilled to imitate cashmere, or in black and 
white blocks, are shown for spring. They are 
as soft as foulards, and are in double folds like 
fine goods. The box-pleated blouse; or shirt- 
waist, will again be in favor for these fabrics. 
Some new white linen blouses are in narrow 
box-pleats about an inch wide. These pleats are 
merely tucks pressed open in the middle, and 
are not stitched down at the edges. Sometimes 
ten pleats are in the front and ten in the back 
of a blouse. 

Dolly Varden calicoes are also largely import- 
ed for 45 or 50 cents a yard. Black or buff 
grounds with gay flowers will probably find most 
favor. These are invariably made with a polo- 
naise, and the skirt is a solid color, either black 
alpaca or silk, The plain Marguerite and the 


Marguerite vest-polonaise are the models for this 
over dress. ; 
HOUSE DRESSES. 


New dresses for the house have demi-trained 
skirts very much trimmed below and in front, 
with an over-skirt only on the back breadths. 
The front of the under-skirt is trimmed to out- 
line an upper skirt, and the over-skirt unites 
with this trimming in a very graceful way. This 
gives perfectly flat front widths, with very full 
tournare. It is the first successful attempt at 
simulating even part of an upper skirt, and will 
he especially becoming to stout figures. A good 
model was a lavender poplin, with a demi-train 
trimmed with kilt pleating that reached very high 
on the sides, and curved low in front and behind. 
Two ruffles headed the kilting. A row of bows 
was down the middle of the front breadth. The 
over-skirt covered only the back breadths. Plain 
waist with a postilion basque. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


Black cashmere shawls, two yards square, 
with fine embroidery in two corners, and a vine 
along the sides, are sold for $20. These are 
ha idsome for light mourning, and for old ladies. 


VARIETIES. 


The taste for embroidered trimmings increases. 
At the fancy stores wide black velvet ribbons are 
en broidered in floral designs for trimming light 
sil'c dresses. One especially handsome pattern 
ha; large pansies wrought on black velvet in silk 
floss of the beautiful shades of the flower. This 
is to trim a white silk dress, The charge for 
embroidering a yard of this pansy pat‘ern is 
@3 75. Daisies, white Marguerites with ,olden 
centres, and sprays of lilies of the valley ar> also 
e.nbroidered on black. 

Point appliqué lace is more fashionable this 
season than it has been for years. It had falen 
into disfavor because it was too poorly made to 
weal well, besides having a coarse look. Nuw 
its texture is improved, and it is prettily com- 
bined with round point medallions and scroll- 
work, making it very effective trimming for silks 
of pale tints. $100 buy quite a handsome ap- 
pliqué flounce of ten yards. 

huffles worn standing around the neck instead 
of collars are much fuller than when first intro- 
duced, and are usually made double Ladies 
now make them at home, using fine sheer linen 
cambric, finished with the narrowest fhread edg- 
ing. The inner ruffle is highest, of cambric an 
inch wide, while the outer is only aalf an inch 
of cambric. ‘They should be ¢ with 
site neatness, the upper edges /iaving ro 
hems, and the lower rolled gathe's, overseamed 
to a tape that is to be basted inside the neck of 
the dress. These stand the test of washing, 
while the pleated Swiss muslin frills, bought by 
the yard, are useless when once soiled. ‘ 
or else wash net, doubled and box-pleated in a 
ruffle an inch wide, is also becoming, and many 
wear it down the front of the corsage as well as 
around the neck. Standing frills of Valenciennes 
and Malines lace are chosen for more dressy oc- 
casions, White muslin and white lace bows ar; 
the favorite at present, but many ladies requir3 
some color about the throat to light up dare 
dresses, and for these there are bows of colored 
China crape mixed with Valenciennes lace in 
the pretty fashions lately illustrated in the Baza. 
Among these are butterfly bows of pale salmcn 
crape, with Valenciennes lace an inch wile 
around the loops. They cost $5. Another has 
two pointed pieces of rose-colored crape laid m 
folds like a fan, and edged with Malines. Dark 
brown crape in inch-wide strips, alternating 
with Valenciennes insertion of the same width, 
forms a pretty bow to wear with a paler brown 
dress. Nile green, rose, and Sévres blue crape 
sea:is are folded narrow and bias to pass around 
the neck below a standing lace frill; the ends 
are pointed with insertion set in the points, and 
the edge has a ruffle of lace. 


CURIOSITIES IN CONFRCTIONERY. 


The French cooks gave their annual ball late- 
ly, under the auspices of the Société Culinaire 
Philanthropique. The remarkable feature of 
this ball is the supper, sent from the hotels and 
restaurants by the chief cooks and caterers, each 
of whom is on his mettle to eclipse the efforts of 
his rivals in the culinary art. Among the curi- 
ous dishes was a boar’s head, the shape preserved 

rfectly, and trimmed in most grotesque fash- 
ion, and stuffed with boned meats; a bear’s ham 
of gigantic size was dressed with amber jellies ; 
A huge salmon, perfect in shape from head to 
tail, was prettily decorated, and mounted on a 
miniature kitchen (of sugared chalk), in which 
were cooks, kettles, and pans; above dishes of 
game were most natural-looking groups of fowls 
in their feathers as if alive; hams were baked 
and ornamented with jellies, and salads 
of every color of the prism were arranged in 
quaint and appetizing devices, But artistic pieces 
of confectionery are the French cook’s pride, 
and most ingenious among these was a locomo- 
tive and train of cars moulded of nougat. They 
were represented under full headway, puffing 
forth a volume of smoke made of white spun 
sugar. Another ornamental piece was a basket 
of candied fruits, of natural color, capping the 
white columns of a temple that looked like mar- 
bie, but was stearine! Inside the temple was a 
fountain with real gold-fish swimming in the ba- 
sin. Last of all were bouquets of ice-cream, 
each flower moulded in natural tint and shape, 
and fruit-baskets of colored water-ices, holding 
what seemed to be Malaga grapes, oranges, ber- 
ries, but were really pistache cream, vauilla, and 
strawberry. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. THomson, Lanepon, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taylor; and A. Serie & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Apropos of the ‘‘ Perkins claim,”’ which was 
so much talked and written about by M. CatTa- 
CaZY, Miss ALLA BLANCHE PERKINa, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has been elected Professor 
of Ancient and Modern Languages in the coll 
for ladies at Jacksonville, Illinois. She is the 
only child of the late Major Perkins, whose for- 
tune was lost through the failure of the Russian 

overnment to keep its contracts made for arms 
uring the Crimean war,which were not needed, 
as the war closed while the arms were on ship- 


—Mrs. BEECHER STOWE propos to rebuild 
the little church at Mandolin, Florida, that was 
burned last year, the Stowzgs having ee 
built it. It is the only church in a section o 
five hundred miles. 

—The Rev. R. M. 8. Porter, of Whitehall, 
New York, has the honor of being the ee 
paid minister in the United States. His only 
salary is such donations as the people are pleased 
to make him. Last year th2 net cash receipts 
were forty-six dollars. Wh.tehall is a most ex- 
cellent place for ministers t» go—from. 

—Sir WILLIAM JENNER, who was over here as 
pulse-fee‘er to the Prince of Wales, is to be made 
a Civil Knight Commands: of the Bath. No 
doctor Jias ever yet becn riade a peer, though 
lawyers and business men often work their way 
into thn pee When ‘h:orGe IV. proposed 
to make Sir ¥ AaLForD a peer, the ar's- 
tocracy turned up thelr noses, and Tom Moore 
protes ed thus against it in rhyme: 

Forbid it! forbid i! ye en e earls! 
O ‘Rank! how aby glories would disenchanted, 

If cvronets ee with pills ‘atead of pearls, 

And the strawlerry leaves were by rhubarb sup- 
planted !” 

—Mrs. MEHITABLE Piper, aged 101, held her 
annual levee in Gloucester, Massachusetts, last 
week. Her forefathers and foremothers were of 
the good old Revolutionary stock. 

_ , now, is something like! Mrs. JoHN 
Frit had the Woman Suffrage Society of Web- 
ster, Massachusetts, at her house last week, and 
after discussing the W. 8. business, she treated 
them to a pie which was six feet and nine inches 
in circumference. Those Massachusetts women 
are so enthusiastic! : 

—The A. O.M. (all old maids) Society of 
Cheshire recently gave a ball that was a success. 
The gentlemen were received by the ladies 
shown to seats, and there compelled to sit an 
smile until partners were provided for them, or 
else leave. They didn’t leave. The floor and 
supper managers were young maidens, and they 
saw that none of the june men went home 
hungry. §aj7 The A. O. M. paid all the ue 
nee wie yous men thought it was a good an 
: ng. 

— : Meres, who may be called the T. A. 
Scorr and C. VanpDERBILT of South America, 
has contributed $1000 toward building a new 
church at Catskill. HsNay MEIGS was born on 
that kill. 

—Fatber Donerty and Mr. Desmonn, of Ke- 
nosha, came to Milwaukee a few days ago; 
stopped at Newhall House; asked for Fanny 
CakY, waitress, whom the father had lon 
known, and whom he told that his young frien 
DEsMOND was about to settle down for life, had 
made his fortune, and having determined to take 
a partner for better or for worse, had consulted 
him as to an eligible person; he had im- 
mediately suggested that Fanny Cary was just 
the person for the place, and that DEsmonp, on 
the strength of his recommendation, had decided 
to offer himeelf to her, and bring about, if possi- 
ble, an immediate consummation of the matter. 
After stating these facts the reverend father 
made a formal proposal to the young giri in be- 
half of Desmonp. The proposal was accepted, 
DESMOND summoned, the couple, who had nev- 
er seen each other before, introduced, and it 
was decided that as soon as possible they should 
be made “ two souls with but a single thought, 
two hearts that beat as one.” enone by 
four o’clock the ceremonies were performed by 
the Rev. Mr. DOHERTY, and without waitin 
conflagrations, the newly married couple set out 
for Fox Lake, the residence of Desmonp. DEs- 
MOND Is said to be a man of considerable means 
Owning Poke about Fox Lake to the amount 
of $40 


for 


—The reception given by ALVIN J. JOHNSON, 
on the evening of February 8, to celebrate Hor- 
ACE GREELEY’S coming of age—the age of six- 
ty-one—was a upique affair, and was pronounced 
by good judges one of the most brilliant gather- 
ings ever seen in New York. Seven hundred 
and fifty invitations were issued, bearing a finely 
engraved portrait and the characteristic auto- 
graph of the hero of the occasion ; and from the 
appearance of the rooms one would have judged 
that, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, all the guests came who were bidden 
to the feast. It would be easier to catalogue the 
notabilities within reach who were not than those 
who were there. A small dinner-party of twen- 
won receded the evening entertainment. 

r.O. W. Hotmgs, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Secretary Fiso, Makk Hopkins, Joan G. WaIT- 
TIER, and many others sent regrets. The fioral 
decorations were beautiful; an oil portrait of 
Mr. GREELEY was wreathed with flowers, and 
the lovely face of ALICE Cary looked down from 
CARPENTER’S portrait, garlanded with laurels, 
on a company to which she so fitly belonged. 
Mr. GREELEY looked hale and hearty, and evi- 
dently enjoyed the congratulations of the dis- 


tinguished circle, representing all shades of 
opinions, that united in paying honor to a vet- 
eran journalist and upright man. 


—Mr. SPURGEON and Bishop LITTLEJOHN 
think alike about the extravagant sums paid 
by Protestant churches for music. The hishop 
stated recently that one church in his dlocese 
paid more money for music last year than all 
the churches combined paid for missions. And 
SPURGEON, in the course of a recent sermon, 
““came down’"’ on those fashionable cone 
tions who leave the praise of God to four or tive 
high-priced professional vocalists. . 
at drolls the English judges are! A Mrs. 
MILL recently obtained a divorce, but the judge 
ordered her to Pay Ber husband $1500 a year. 
In the words of ard, ‘‘ What could he mean 
by such conducts as those ?” 

—A gentleman, writing of the late Jonn Jacos 
Astor and his wife, says: ‘‘Mr. Astor's early 
habits of life were peculiar. He always played 
checkers after hie three-o’clock dinner, never 
exceedine three rame3, and while playing drank 
@ glass o1 ule. He never used spirits, Telling 
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anecdotes of his early carecr he was never weary 
of. His brother, Hunry Astor, was a butcher, 
Jour Jaco, in his tinancial strugyiea, frequent- 
ly went to him fora loan. This was a source of 
annoyance to Henry, who said one day, in an- 
sewer to his brother's request for a loan of two 
hundred dollars, ‘Joun, I will give you a hun. 
dred dollars if you will never again ask a 
or an indorsement, or a bond of me.’ Mr. As- 
TOR said he hesitated for a moment, ro the 
roposition through his mind, saw its advan- 
tages—tor a hundred dollars was a hundred dol- 
lare in those da d accepted the offer, ‘I 
never did ask NRY for another dollar,’ he 
added. Henry died in 1831, leavin all his 
fortune, which was large, to WiLLiam B. Asror. 
Old Mre. Astor was a sturdy SESS com- 
mon-sense woman, who did her full sad to- 
ward the accumulation of the colossa, fortune. 
She essed that wonderful equipoise of mind 
decides positively and correctly. Be- 


whic 
sides this, she had great practical knowl 
not only being an excellent housewife bate . 
accountant and saleswoman. About furs she 
knew more than her husband, and more often 
selected a for export than he. In sandal- 
wood, too, the monopoly of importation of 
which Mr. Astor enjoyed for nearly twenty 
oe she was the foremost expert In the trade. 
ough the lady, when considerably advanced 
in years, cared cone for society, and made 
no pretension to fashion, yet at her evening 
fireside—the logs heaped on the andirons, the 
wax-candles lighted, apples, nuts, and a pitcher 
of cider on the table and her knitting-work 
before her—she was the beat of story-tellers, 
and made an hour or two infinitely attractive 
even to young people. She was fond of gos- 
sip. Her memory retained every body's his- 
oy: The ages o ple, aucient love-affairs, 
early difficulties, failures, reasons why certain 
folk should not hold their heads so h, fam- 
lly feuds, and one knows not what else, were at 
her tongue’s end. She told her stories graphic- 
ally, and at times with a good deal of pathos.” 

—HEnNrRy KIpDLE, the present Superintend- 
ent of Schools in this city, was the first teacher 
licensed under the present system. He received 
his appointment from the Board of Education 
in January, 1842, and after teaching in the public 
schools fourteen years became Assistant Super- 
intendent. Three or four years ago he became 
Superintendent. 

—Dr. TYNDALL is comewhat indifferent to the 
conventionalities thai: are supposed to be essen- 
tial among the professorial dignitaries in the En- 

lish universities. Once, while making one of 
is experiments at Cambridge, he lit a cigar and 
smoked for a little, sayhng afterward, “1 don’t 
suppose any one had ventured to light a cigar in 
the Cambridge Senate-house before, and the 
eat people assembled in it looked ase if they 
hought I oughtn’t to have taken the liberty. 
He said this to the students, and they liked it, 
whatever the dons thought. 

—The dinner given in Rome by Mr. C. W. 
FreLtp to the selepraphis Congress was not 
more notable for the delicacy of the viands, 
etc., than for the variety of talk. There were 

resent representatives of twenty-one countries, 
n which are spoken twenty-six different tongues. 
The Japanese minister gave them a dinner the day 
before, and presided in the most oe eae 
manger, speaking perfectly d English, whic 
he had declined to do at his hotel, because it 
bored him, you perceive, and saved him no eng 
of trouble with interviewers and the like. 

—Mr. O. H. P. ARCHER, the new vice-president 
of the Erie Railway, quite unlike the person he 
succeeds, is a member of the Methodist Church, 
and worth half a million, which he has made b 
having had the carting monopoly of that roa 
He is a quiet, round-headed man of forty-eight, 
of brotherly address, with great talent for si- 
lence and thrift. 

—Mrs. Frances D. GaGceg, who has achieved 
some prominence in authorship and as an advo- 
cate for greater political rights for women, once 
said to a gentleman who mildly admonished her 
to devote less time to ‘‘woman’s rights’ and 
more to the training of her children, that she 
was “the mother of thirty-six feet of boys, all 
of whom voted the Republican ticket, and not 
one of them ever smoked or chewed tobacco, or 
tasted of liquor, or used a profane word.” 

—Chicago, at least, has some positive women, 
for we learn from the Fost of that city that Mar- 
GakET F. BucHanan is on the staff of that paper, 
and, what is more, the editorsays of her: ‘‘ I have 
never known a man who could write with equal 
ease upon so singular a range of topics, with in- 
formation so exact in detail. The extent and va- 
riety ofher knowledge areas striking as her views 
upon all public questions are clear and forcible; 
and by no other faculty is surpassed her extraor- 
dinary facility of expression, which seems to be 
a natural gift.’’ 

—Rosert COLLYER has word from certain 
English liberals that $15,000 has been raised for 
the benefit of the three Unitarian churches in 
Chicago, and that the English Sunday-school 
children had raised $800 for their little friends 
in those churches. 

—Mrs. H. M. Cronty, founder of the society 
called “Sisters of the Stranger” —in company 
with the Rev. Dr. DeEMs and Miss C. STuRTE- 
VantT—died recently at her residence in this city. 
The society was organized three aces ago, Mrs. 
C. supporting it for ten weeks. She was a mod- 
est, estimable lady, averse to having her name 
in the papers, but a large contributor to charity. 

—Mr. E. P. WHIPPLE, one of the cleverest of 
American essayists, is to be one of the literary 
editars of the new Boston paper, the Globe. 

—It is to be regretted that any of our journals 
should treat the efforts of Mr. Berea with levity. 
Itis the sheerest justice to say that the persistent 
efforts of that gentleman, as president of the 
Society for the ention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, have produced an effect upon the public 
mind that is perceptible not only in results in 
this city, but throughout the country. He has 
sent a wholesome horror to the hearts of those 
who have shown themselves brutes by the way 
they treat their poor dumb animals, and for this 
he deserves the cordial thanks and hearty co- 
operation of every humane person in the land. - 

—Mr. JosEPH GILLOTT was not only a great 
maker of pens, and personally one of the finest 
mechanics in England, but he possessed one of 
the finest private art eries in Europe. It 
was valued at about half a million of dollars. 

—Sir EpwakpD THORNTON asks for a copy of 
every journal published in the United States on 
the 10th of February, to be sent to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Loudon: 
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Surround the outer edge; after separating the embroidery from 
the foundation, with woven picots, which are passed along un- 
derneath the leaflets. J*or the middle part of the collar work on 
the same piece of point lace braid that forms the upper end of 
the corner a row of scallops of the requisite length, which are 
filled with lace stitches as 
shown by the illustration. Be- 
gin the second corner at the 
relative place, transferring the 
design in the opposite direc- 
tion. ‘he rest of the collar nN 
is worked in the same man- | 
ner. 


Collar in Venetian 


Embroidery. FS “ 


To make this collar trans- ‘ US WN 
fer the design of the corners ~ 
and of the narrow border for 
the middle (standing part of 
the collar) to fine linen, which 
is basted, together with a cam- 
bric lining, on a foundation 
of enameled cloth. Then run the outlines carefully, 
always passing the needle through both layers of mate- 
rial: work the button-hole stitch bars as'shown by the 
illustration, and button-holé stitch the outer edge of the 
figures. Separate the embroidery from the foundation, 
cut out the material along the outer edge and under- 
neath the button-hole stitch bars, and set the collar on a binding 


Satin and Silk Gauze Bow. = 
Ts bow is made of overlapping ends of pink and white 
striped satin mixed with pink silk gauze. The under and upper 
ends are striped, and those in the middle are plain. The knot 
is formed by a box-pleated strip 
_of pink silk gauze. 


Leather Work-B 
Tes 


Tis bag is made of leather, 
and is furnished with an inner 
bag of blue silk, which is closed 
with cords and tassels of the 
same color. ‘To make the bag 
cut a piece of fine leather ten 
inches long and six inches and 
three-quarters wide, and round 
off the corners. From this 
piece of leather cut strips half 
an inch wide, in a slanting di- 
rection, after an interval of half 

-an inch each, in such a man- 
, her, however, that~a leather 
edge three-quarters of an inch wide is left all around, and 
then braid the leather strips together in trellis fashion, as 
shown by the illustration, the ends being fastened on the 
; eather edge. Sew. strong wire on the under side of the 
, outer edge, and bind this’ part of the bag with a leather 
- strip cnt in small. scallops on one side, which is fastened with 
> gum-arabie.'| “Fasten ’a-piece of wire éovered with leather cross- 
. wise on the middle of the bay, and sew the ends to the edge of F 
| b ‘thé bag. ‘Then bend this part in half, So 7, 
_ and furnish it with lining and.an inner ky Wy 
bag. The handle is braided of four leath- : YY, 
er strips, which are folded over on ‘both 
sides, so that they are only one-third of 
an inch wide. After fastening the handle Fig. 4.—DeEtTAIL OF 
on the bag, set on the leather flowers. To Work-Bae. 
do this, cut the leaves and blossom parts 
from illustrations Figs. 2-5, dampen them with water, lay them 
on the palm of the hand, and press in the veins by means of a 
knitting - needle. Lay the stems together to half their width. 
Fig. 3 forms the inner part of the fuchsia, 
and is pasted together in a curve; the 
petals are slightly bent toward the in- 
side. Fig. 2gives the outer part of 
the fuchsia; the petals are bent 
outward. The leaves and flow- 
ers are arranged on the bag as 
shown by the illustration. 
This makes an extremely 
pretty work-bag, and 
the  ° ornamentation 
may, be. varied to 
‘ suit the taste. 








Work-Baa. 







DETAIL OF 
W ork-Baac. 





of Swiss muslin or cambric. 


Alphabet for marking Handker- 
chiefs, Table-Linen, etc. - : 

Tus alphabet, which is easily worked, is ge Oy 
especially suited for marking handkerchiefs, Y. . f 
but may also be used for table or bed lin- | 
Fig. 5.—Derar oF en. It is worked in button- 

W orxk-Baa. hole stitch and in point Russe oR 
with fine red cotton or with 
fine black silk. The latter must previously have been = gf@ BH @ OT 
séalded. If the alphabet is designed for handker- ml ELE 
chiefs, use white cotton or colored silk.. If used as J Re A 
initials for ornamenting album-cov- : 
ers, port-folios, etc., it is worked Ad 
with fine gold thread. PEE 


Smoking Stand, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


See illustrations on page 15T. 
Tue stand, as well as the 
smoking utensils fastened 

on it, are of carved wood 
stained brown. Met- 
al cups are set 
in the different 






































































































‘ 


pieces of the smoking 


‘Collar in Point 
7 set. On the outer edge 


Lace and White 
: Embroidery. of the top of the stand 
To make this col- (the latter is forty-two inch- 
es in circumference) is a lam- 


‘Jar transfer the d 7 
' ga cfs ae oe Si fe brequin of light brown cloth, 
as fin cea Taran ec he See aN ates 7 UA rs é OM £2 a which is ornamented with dark 
in half-polka end RE aE eT LGU TERR 5 a Z 4 : pom = fOr brown cloth, dark brown silk 
knotted. stitell as | ~ ae braid, and application and sat- 
i ah Wr the alin in stitch embroidery of light 
Sirs ty Se brown saddler’s silk. Thedark 


- tration, button-hole i 

. stitch’ outer brown cloth is sewed to the 

shine the under side of the foundation at 
edges, the corresponding place; after 


which the foundation is cut 
away, so that the darker cloth 
x Si a og eas . is visible on the outside. Fig. 
“stems. Now transfer the ee SD hore Be 5 Z , $3 Pat & WE FY Be 4: 2 2 shows a full-sized section of 
. design for the. point lace, wo 4 “oh AL te Ee en G He Pu F Ci eB. Ned the lambrequin, The embroid- 
' braid to linen or thick pa-. > “Suction ope TSIM) rae POO Lt a Gage 2 BS ered lambrequin is lined with 
"per, and sew.on the braid, “Si. Ae > ee toe J eR OE >a bY brown muslin, edged with 
following the outlines. ‘ TD gh oe brown silk cord, and trimmed 
Fasten. the leaves in a’ sim- with brown silk tassels, and’is 
ilar’ manner at the corre- fastened on the outer edge of 
sponding points, and fill the top of the stand as shown 
the empty spaces inside by the illustration. Porcelain 
: or other smoking utensils may 


of the figures with lace ; 
stitches of fine thread. SrcTIoN OF CoLLtaR.—Point Lace aNp Waitt EMBROIDERY. Secrion oF CoLLAR.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. be substituted for wood. 


_ points of the leaves 
~ sharply, and cut 


.away the material along 
. the edges of the leaves and 
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Case for Tatting, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Tuis case consists of a 
pocket and a book join- 
ed with a bag, which is 
designed to hold the tat- 
ting utensils (see Fig. 2), 
and is slipped into the 
pocket. The latter is 
made of canvas, orna- 
mented with brown 
worsted and brown silk 
cord in the design shown 
by Fig. 3. ‘To make the 
pocket take two pieces 


of canvas four inches and three-quarters long and two inches and three- 
Round off the under corners of these pieces slightly, and 


quarters wide. 


work the embroidery as shown by the illustration. 
sists of oblong alternate cross stitches, which are worked on two crosswise 
threads of the canvas and on six threads in height. Run fine brown silk cord 
through underneath the cross stitches. 
shown by Fig. 4, may be used instead of the foundation shown by Fig. 3. 
Join the outer edge of the canvas pieces, which are furnished with a card- 
board interlining and silk lining, and sew on silk cord along the seams 
and on the upper edge. For the part simulating a book cut of pasteboard 
one piece five inches and a quarter long and three inches and three-quar- 
ters wide, cut it through half its thickness on the outer side at a distance of two inches and 
a half from each end, and furnish it on the inner side with a cover and bands of silk, as 
shown by the illustration; then cover the outside also with silk, laying the pasteboard in a 
fold along each slit, so that the middle part forms the back 
of the book. Join the book with the bag along these two 
The bag consists of a piece of silk four inches wide 
(height of bag) and eight inches and a half long, which is 
joined on the ends, and hemmed three-quarters of an inch 


folds. 





Fig. 1.—Tarrina Case.—CLoseb. 


wide on the upper edge for a shirr. 
run two pieces of silk cord crosswise, by means of which 
the bag isclosed. Fig. 1 shows the book joined with the 
bag and slipped into the pocket. 
pocket, which are eight inches long and are set, on as 
shown by the illustration, consist of three-strand braids 
Fig. 2 shows the book out of the 


of brown silk cord. 





‘The embroidery con- 


The foundation in Smyrna stitch, 
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Fig. 4. 
SMYRNA STITCH 
FOUNDATION 
FOR TATTING 
CASE. 


Through the latter 


The handles of the 


case, open, and displaying the tatting utensils — the 


shuttle, stiletto, hook, etc. 
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Fig. 2. 
LAMBREQUIN FOR 
SMOKING STAND. 
APPLICATION 
AND SaTIN STITCH 
EMBROIDERY. 
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DeEsIGN FOR DARNING Lace VEILS, ETC. 
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Design for darning 
Design Veils, ete. 

' ‘Work this design‘ as 
shown by the illustra- 


tion on a white or black ’ 


lace foundation with 
white or black silk. — 
Instead of white silk, 
glazed cotton’ may be 
used. 


a 
NOBLE NATURES. 


We. may thank God 
that natural no- 


bleness is not a matter of social arrangement, but that in the cottage of the 
peasant as well as on the throne of an emperor, and every where and on all 
that lies between, we may find the traditional Nature’s nobleman and woman 
—that is, the pure heart, the cleanly life, the fine perceptions, the breadth 
of mind, and the absence of selfishness, by which true nobility of nature is 
built up and sustained. 


Chief of all these good graces is unselfishness. 


yet grown and fostered. No selfish person can be’ noble. 
taken as an axiom as sure as that two and two make four. 
craves to grasp all for itself without regard to other persons’ rights, not to speak of their 
desires, knows as little of the stately joy of noble living as a blind man knows of the exquisite 
harmonies of the rainbow. Speak to such a person of the right of private opinion, say, where 






EMBROIDERY 
FOR TATTING 
CASE. 


Unselfishness was the very 


essence of chivalry, and chivalry was the most perfect form of nobleness ever 
presented to the world, the tap-root of the loveliest flower human society has 


This may be 
The nature that 


the line differs from his own, and you will find that he has 
no kind of toleration for the divergence, which, if right, puts 
It is not in him to concede to others what 


him in the wrong. 


he demands for himself. 


Diametrically opposed to him as a 


thinker is he of the noble nature—the man who, holding fast 
by the truth as it is to him, and desirous that those he loves 


Fig 


be! 


. 2.—InNsIDE oF TATTING 


of an oppressed cause. 
under foot for the sake of a dogma he surely could not 


For though a fanatic may well be earnest aud sincere, 











CasE.—OPEN. 


should think with him because he believes that he has the 
truth, is yet willing to concede every right he claims, and, 
while steadfast on his own side, is liberal with others, It 
is doubtful if any really noble man was ever a passionate 
partisan, save in the service of liberty or as the defender 


A fanatic trampling human rights 


devoted, self-sacrificing so far as he personally goes, 


noble 
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—that is, grand, comprehensive, magnanimous 


—he can not be. It is a mere paradox to claim 
for him these qualities. Persecution and exclu- 
sion are essentially ignoble, how much soever we 
may disguise the causes, and dignify mean things 
by grand names. 





THE FADED VIOLET. 


You gave it me long years ago 
In the shadowy evening time, 
While the clouds stole round the mountain-side 
And the bells rang out a chime. 
The blossoms listened at our feet, 
The trees stooped from above ; 
You said, ‘This flower will say for me 
All that my heart says—‘ Love.’” 
"Tis long ago; but I have yet 
That little faded violet. 


And life was at its blithest then ; 
The world ne'er seemed so bright; 
For the sweetest story ever told 
I listened to that night; 
And often, often, when alone, 
I've kissed my violet blue, 
And said, ‘‘ E’en as I keep my flower 
So will my love be true.” 
Ah me! I have it hidden yet, 
That little faded violet. 


We parted long, long months ago, 
With not a sign to tell 
That once, in far-off happy days, 
We two had loved so well. 
We parted with a few cold words— 
We two who oft had said 
Not all the world should come between— 
Ah, well: the love was dead— 
The love was dead; but yet, but yet, 
I keep my faded violet. 





TO THE BITTER END. 
' By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnos or “Tas Lovets or Axpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
Lgy's Szorert,” Ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
““nOWN IN A FLOW’RY VALE.” 


N old-fashioned garden deep in the heart of 
rural] Kent; a garden such as no modern 
gardener would approve, but sweet-scented and 
beanteous withal, and very dear to its possessor, 
who is far away across the barren sea, trying to 
mend his fortunes in Australian gold fields, and 
who looks back with many a secret sigh to that 
one green valley in England which he calls home. 
It has been his home forty years, and the home 
of his race for centuries past. Very hard would 
it be to part with the old place now; and yet 
Richard Redmayne has had to look that bitter 
possibility steadily in the face. 
ere are no trim flower beds, circular and 
diamond-shaped, no marvels of ribbon border- 
ing, no masses of uniform color, no curious 
specimens of the pickling-cabbage tribe, or va- 
rieties of the endive family; but two long, wide 
borders filled with a medley of old-fashioned 
flowers, a great wealth of roses, a broad expanse 
of grass, with trees here and there: ancient ap- 
le and pear trees, a couple of walnuts, a Span- 
ish chestnut—low and wide-spreading, making 
a tent of shade—and one great gloomy cedar. 
The garden is shut in from the outer world, from 
the quiet country road which skirts it, by high 
red brick walls lined with fruit trees, and crown- 
ed with dragon’s-mouth and stone-crop—walls 
which are in themselves a study for the pencil 
of a Pre-Raphaelite. And beyond the garden— 
from it only by a sweet-brier hedge— 
there is a wide Kentish orchard, where the deep 
soft grass is flecked with the tremulous shadows 
of waving leaves—the sweetest resting-place— 
a very haven of peace on sultry summer after- 
noons. And at the end of the orchard there is 
a pond, where a brood of ducks plash in and out 
among the water-lilies; and on the other side 
of the pond the pastures and corn fields of Brier- 
wood Farm. 

Garden and orchard, homestead and farm- 
yard, belong to Richard Redmayne, who has 

bitten with the gold-hunting mania, and 
is away in Australia, trying to retrieve fortunes 
that have suffered severely of late years by a 
succession of unlucky accidents, bad harvests, 
disastrous speculations in live stock, cattle dis- 
ease, potato blight—all the shocks to which agri- 
cultural flesh is heir. 

He leaves his younger brother behind him—an 
easy-going, rather weak-minded man, who has 
never done much for himself in life, but has 
been for the most part a hanger-on and de- 

ndent upon the master of Brierwood—and his 

rother's wife, by no means easy-going or weak- 
minded, but a trifle shrewish and sharp-spoken, 
yet not a bad kind of person at heart. These 
two, James Redmayne and his wife Hannah, 
are left in charge of the farm. 

And of something infinitely more precious 
than Brierwood Farm. Dear as every acre of 
the old home is to the heart of the wanderer, he 
leaves behind him something ten thousand times 
dearer—his daughter Grace, an only child, a 
tall, slim, auburn-haired girl of eighteen. 

She was by no means a striking beauty, this 
farmer's daughter, who had been educated be- 
yond her station, the little world of Kingsbury 
in general, and Mrs. James ayne in par- 
ticular, protested. She was not a woman to 
take mankind by storm under any circumstances, 
but fair and lovable notwithstanding; a figure 
very pleasant to watch flitting about house or 
garden, tall and slender like the lilies in the long 
borders, and with a flower-like grace that made 
her seem akin to them—a sweet, fair young 


~, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


face, framed in reddish-brown hair, with touches 
of red gold here and there among the waving 
tresses; a face whose chiefest charm was its 
complexion—a milk-white skin, with only the 
faintest blush-rose bloom to warm it into life. 

Grace Redmayne had been over-educated—so 
said Mrs. James, who would have liked to see 
her niece a proficient in the dairy, and great in 
the management of poultry. In sober truth, 
the girl’s life was somewhat useless, and Mrs. 
James had common-sense on her side. About 
the real business of the farm Grace knew noth- 
ing. She loved the old home fondly, delighted 
in wandering among the flowers, and idling away 
long mornings in the orchard ; loved all the live 
creatures around her, from old Molly the dairy- 
maid, whom she had known from her earliest 
childhood, to the yellow ducklings hatched yes- 
terday—‘‘and there an end.” She had spent 
three years in a boarding-school at Tunbridge 
Wells, and had returned to Brierwood with the 
usual smattering: playing the piano a little, 
speaking French a little, knowing a few stray 

hrases of Italian, sketching a little, painting 
impossible flowers upon Bristol-board, and with 
an insatiable passion for novel-reading. 

Her father picked up a piano for her, second- 
hand, at a broker’s shop in Tunbridge—a piano 
chosen for its external graces rather than its in- 
ternal merits, but which looked very grand in a 
recess in the old-fashioned wainscoted parlor. 
The farmer dearly loved to have his daughter 
sing to him in the summer twilight before sup- 
per, and loved the soft low voice no less if it 
sometimes lulled him into unpremeditated slum- 
ber, from which a sharp clatter in the adjacent 
kitchen, and the voice of Mrs. James, asking 
shrilly if they meant ever to come to their sup- 
pers, were wont to rouse him, recalling him too 
suddenly from pleasant dream-land to the hard 
world of fact. 

She was his only child, this fair-faced, auburn- 
haired Grace; a beautified resemblance of the 
one only woman he had ever loved, his pure, 
simple-hearted, country-bred wife, untimely reft 
from him by an appallingly sudden death twelve 
years ago. She was the only thing he had upon 
earth to love and cherish, and he had poured 
out all the treasures of a strong man’s affection 
upon that fair yonng head. It was a bitter trial 
to leave her in the bloom of her girlhood; but 
after a long struggle with adverse circumstances, 
he had arrived at the conviction that there was 
nothing else to be done. An old friend of his 
—a man who had failed ignominiously as a 
small tenant-farmer—had been doing wonders 
in the gold fields, and had sent Richard Red- 
mayne a glowing account of his successes. Red- 
mayne was by nature adventurous and specula- 
tive; not a man to plod on day by day content- 
edly upon a level road, even if that road were 
moderately prosperous; and for a long time ad- 
versity had been his yoke-fellow. He brooded 
over that letter from Australia, written care- 
lessly enough—with considerable exaggeration, 
perhaps—brooded over it as if it had been the 
magical clew to high fortune. Night after night 
he dreamed of being away yonder, knee-deep in 
the rough clay, turning up spadefuls of yellow 
gold under a broad white moon. Morning after 
morning he stared at the painted walls of his 
bed-chamber, bright in the glory of the sum- 
mer sunshine, with a pang of disappointment 
to think his life was shut in by their narrow 
bounds. ‘True, there was his daughter, whom 
he loved better than any thing else in the world; 
but the thought of her only made him »re 
eager to seek his fortune far afield. Unless he 
did something—something as desperate as this 
—and succeeded, Brierwood must needs be sold 
to strangers. He was ap to his eyes in debt, 
and could hardly hope to hold out mach longer. 

Perhaps none but a desperate man, and a 
man inexperienced in the ways of the world 
beyond his own homestead, would ever have 
thought of such a thing as gold-digging as a 
means of redemption. But this happened in 
the first days of the gold fever, when men’s 
hopes and dreams of fortunes to be picked up 
on that unexplored Tom Tiddler’s ground were 
wilder and larger than they are now. From the 
daily worries and ever-increasing perplexities of 
his life Richard Redmayne set his face toward 
that unknown world across the sea, until it 
seemed to him as if a star was shining over 
there which he had but to follow. 

Even if he failed, he told himself, it would be 
some kind of satisfaction to have done some- 
thing. Any failure that could befall him would 
be better than to stay at home staring misfor- 
tune in the face. He called his creditors to- 
gether, and told them the plain facts of the 
case. ‘They had not yet grown desperate, and 
had a great faith in his honesty. Indeed, the 
sums he owed were not large—scarcely amount- 
ing altogether to fifteen hundred pounds, where- 
as the farm was good value for four thousand— 
but seemed large to him in his utter inability to 
pay them without selling his land. 

His creditors smiled ever so little When he ex- 
plained his gold-digging views, did their best to 
dissuade him from so mad an adventure, but read- 
ily granted him time, which was all he wanted. 

‘“T’m not afraid,” he said, when one of them, 
a friend of many years’ standing, tried to put 
his scheme in the gloomiest light. ‘‘ There's 
something tells me I must succeed if I only 
hold on. It may be one year, or two, or three, 
before I do what I want to do. It sha’n’t be 
more than three. But I ask for three years’ 
grace from all of you, in case of the worst. I 
don’t expect to get so much indalgence for noth- 
ing. Ill give you all an annual five per cent. 
upon your bills.” 

That was liberal-minded and fair on Mr. Red- 
mayne’s part, the creditors said. One weak- 
minded man wanted to waive the question of 
interest, but was put down by his brother traders. 
Mr, Redmayne had taken a very just view of 
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the case, and they wished him all possible suc- | ters to mend slowlv; working one day as if the 


cess in his new career. After all, people were 
finding gold in large amounts; and there was 
no reason he should not have his share of the 
luck that seemed so common. Perhaps there 
was nothing heard of the unlucky diggers—they 
perished, mute and inglorious ; so that it seemed 
as if a man needed only a pickaxe and spade to 
turn up wealth unlimited. 

By much brooding and dreaming, and by rea- 
son of an ever-growing weariness, which made 
him tarn with loathing from the farm, where 
every thing seemed to go badly, Rick Red- 
mayne, as his friends called him, had brought 
himself to this state of mind. ut yonder was 
the certainty of fortune, bad he but the courage 
to go and seize upon it. He was active and 
hardy, had never known a day's illness, was as 
strong as Hercules, a good marksman—the very 
man to rough it in a new country. From the 
petty difficulties and annoyances of his exist- 
ence here he turned with a yearning to the un- 
known life over there. So one fine March morn- 
ing, after that friendly interview with his credit- 
ors, he went up to London, bought his outfit—a 
very economic and simple one—took his 
in a vessel then loading in the Docks, and to sail in 
a, week, saw his sea-chest safely shipped, and went 
back to Brierwood to tell his daughter Grace. 

The scene between these two was a bitter one. 
The girl loved her father passionately. What 
else had she ever had to love with all the strength 
of her nature, which was a warm and loving one? 
Until this moment he had given her no hint of 
his intention. She had heard him talk with a 
touch of envy of the fine doings in Australia, 
and of his friend Joe Morgan’s luck ; had heard 
him compare the slow, plodding toil and trouble 
of a farmer's life with the sudden turns of For- 
tune’s wheel which raised a man from penury to 
wealth in a week; but that was all. She had 
listened, and sympathized with him and comfort- 
ed him, never dreaming that it could enter into 
his head to leave Brierwood. The thing seemed 
impossible. She stood stricken speechless when 
he told her his intention, looking at him with an 
agonized face that smote him to the heart. 

‘*'You don't mean it, father,” she cried ; ‘‘ you 
don’t mean it! You're only saying it to frighten 


‘* Nay, my lassie, I do mean it,” he said, ten- 
derly, taking her in his arms and gently smooth- 
ing the pretty auburn hair as her head lay upon 
his breast. ‘‘ But you mustn't grieve about it 
like this. My going away is for your good, 
Gracey. I might have to sell Brierwood if I 
stopped at home and twiddled my thumbs while 
things went to ruin. There's nothing I can do 
about the farm that Jim can’t do just as well. 
It’s only for a year or so l'm to be away—three 
years at the longest.” 

‘*Three years!” cried the girl, piteously. 
‘*Oh, father, father, take me with you!” 

‘*Take you to the gold fields! No, my pretty 
bird; that’s too rough a life for such as you. I 
didn’t bring you up like a lady, and send you to 
boarding-school, to take you among such a rough 
lot as I must work with out yonder.” 

‘‘T don’t care how rough the life may be; I 
don’t care what hardships I may have to bear. 
I shall be safe any where with you.” 

‘*Safe any where with you.” The words 
came back to his memory years afterward, and 
smote him like a perpetual reproach. 

He tried to comfort her; tried to put his exile 
in a cheerful light; but the girl would think of 
nothing but the unknown sea he had to cross, 
the unknown land in which he had to toil. 

‘* My heart will break if you go, father,” she 
said, and steadfastly refused to be comforted. 
Yet he went, and her heart was not quite broken. 
It was a great sorrow. Night after night she 
cried herself to sleep in her pretty room under 
the old red-tiled roof; morning after morning 
she woke to a sense of desolation and misery. 
But she was hardly eighteen years of age. Lit- 
tle by little hope revived. A cheery letter, tell- 
ing of the wanderer's safe arrival, was the first 
comfort that brought a smile to the fair young 
face; and from that grew the habit of looking 
forward to other letters. Her heart was not 
broken—that was to come afterward. 





CHAPTER II. 
BRIERWOUD 18 DEGRADED. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Redmayne had two sons; 
great hulking unkempt youths of nineteen and 
twenty, illiterate to a degree that inspired their 
cousin Grace with a profound contempt for 
them, but hard-working lads, and excellent 
farmers. These young men, with their father, 
had now the entire management of the land, and 
handled it after their own pleasure. Things 
about the farm seemed to mend somehow after 
the master’s departure. Richard Redmayne had 
been impatient, speculative, fickle-minded; had 
been always trying new experiments of late; had 
squandered money upon agricultural machinery, 
a great deal of which he had been obliged to 
cast aside as worthless after a few months’ trial. 
James was of a more plodding and cautious 
character, had an eye forever open to the saving 
of sixpences; and in less than twelve months 
from the date of Richard Redmayne’s leave-tak- 
ing the farm had in a manner nghted itself, and 
was beginning to pay. There were no profits to 
boast of; but the family lived, paid ready money 
for every thing, and there were no losses. It was 
altogether an improved state of things. 

‘Tf father had only staid at home!” sighed 
Grace, when her uncle talked of these improving 
prospects. 

‘Tf father had only staid at home,” echoed 
Mrs. James, in her shrill voice, ‘‘ things never 
would have improved. He'd have always con- 
trived to be in a muddle with his new-fangled 
notions, never having patience to wait for mat- 


devil was driving him, and sitting with his arms 
folded the next, growling over his troubles. He's” 
a deal better where he is than here. There may 
be something to be gained out yonder by working 
in spurts; but it isn’t the way to get on here.” 

At which Grace flaréd up, and defended her 
father hotly. She loved him, and he was per- 
fect. In turning his back upon Brierwood, and 
going away to seek a fortune, he had made a sac- 
rifice worthy the heroes of Roman history, she 
thought, with a very distinct memory of Maicus 
Curtius, who stood out from the dim backeround 
of classic story as a particularly interesti.g young 
person, whose autograph she would J?xe to have 
added to her modest collection of such treasures. 
Her thoughts followed him for.dly by day and 
night at this period of her life: the time came— 
ah, too soon !—when they went with another. 
Her dreams showed him to her toiling under that 
distant sky; her prayers were breathed for him. 
Could she stand by and hear him undervalued ? 

Mrs. James took her rebuke very meekly. 

‘* The girl’s right to stand ap for her father,” 
she said, ‘‘and I mean no harm against Rich- 
ard. I only mean that he’s got too strong a 
will and too fiery a temper for this sort of work. 
He's better suited to knocking about in foreign 
parts than to waiting patiently while his corm 
grows and his store-cattle fatten.” 

It was early in June; Richard Redmayne had 
been away fifteen months, and the roses were 
beginning to bloom in the garden at Brierwood. 
The exile thought of them sometimes in the 
midst of his noisy camp life, and fancied him- 
self sitting under the great cedar where he had 
smoked many a pipe, and drank many a cup of 
tea, served by his daughter's hand, in the warm 
summer afternoons of old. Hay-making was 
at hand, and Mrs. James up to her eyes in the 
weary task of preparing huge meat pies and goose- 
berry turn-overs for the hay-makers, who would 
devour the contents of her larder—let her fill it 
never so full—like a swarm of locusts. It was 
the sweet early summer-time, in short, when 
spring, like an overgrown girl, has just devel- 
oped into summer's fair womanhood, when Mrs. 
James, like a faithful steward, ever on the watch 
to increase the store she held in charge for her 
brother-in-law, descried a new manner of adding 
to her income. 

Within three miles of Brierwood Farm there 
was a fine old house, buried in the midst of a 
vast neglected park, called Clevedon—a noble 
Tudor mansion, which had been preserved al- 
most in its integrity from the days of the famous 
Harry, but which of late had been neglected 
sorely, like the park that surrounded it. 

Sir Francis Clevedon, the present owner, was, 
in fact, too poor to inbabit it, and lived abroad, 
calmly awaiting some stroke of fortune—such 
as the long-looked-for demise of an ancient aunt 


“from whom he had expectations—that might 


enable him to inhabit the home of his ancestors. 
It was, indeed, by no sin of his own that this 
young man was an exile. His father, Sir Lucas, 
had been one of the shining lights of the fash- 
ionable world in the days of the Regency, and 
had squandered a handsome fortune gambling 
with Fox and drinking with Sheridan; had 
lived hard, and married late in life, carrying his 
young wife into exile with him, and allowing his 
children to grow up aliens from their father-land. 

He had spent all his money, and mortgaged 
Clevedon, but had happily been so fettered by 
the entail as to be compelled to leave it intact. 
So, when gout in the stomach carried off Sir Lu- 
cas, his son Francis, then a lad of fifteen, inher- 
ited a barren title and a heavily encumbered 
estate, and was content to live in tolerably com- 
fortable lodgings in the outskirts of Paris with his 
mother and sister, while a hard-headed steward 
administered the estate, and did his best to reduce 
the mortgages by means of the incoming rents. 

So long as Sir Lucas lived, there was little 
hope of clearing the estate. To the last he re- 
tained the extravagant habits which had made 
him seem reckless even among the wild set he 
had consorted with: drinking Chateau Margaux, 
and eating strawberries in February and peach- 
es in April; tossing a handful of silver to a cab- 
man; and insisting on a stall at a couple of op- 
era-houses and the Vaudeville as simple neces- 
sities of existence; betting a little every spring 
at Longchamps, and speculating on the and 
black a little every autumn at Baden or Hom- 
bourg; while his anxious wife strove to save six- 
pences and shillings by giving her children cot- 
ton gloves instead of kid, or deleting a pudding 
from their frugal dinner. 

When Sir Lucas died, things brightened, in 
the estimation of Mr. Wort, the steward, who 
now began to cherish hopes that Clevedon might 
clear itself in due time. The young baronet and 
his mother and sister were so easily satisfied— 
declared themselves willing to live upon any 
thing that could be spared out of the annual in- 
come; and a year after Sir Lucas’s death mi- 
grated from Paris to Bruges, where the necessi- 
ties of life were cheaper. 

For five-and-twenty years Clevedon had been 
in the custody of servants. The entire staff con- 
sisted of a superannuated butler and his wife, 
two active young women—one for the house, and 
one for the dairy—and a broken-down gardener, 
who kept one particular flower garden which 
had belonged to his mistress, Sir Lucas Cleve- 
don’s mother, when he was a boy, in perfect or- 
der, and allowed the rest of the gardens to be- 
come a howling wilderness. The dairy produce 
was sold, and the profits arising from the home- 
farm alone, carefully administered, amounted to 
a yearly income which Lady Clevedon informed 
Mr. Wort was ample for herself and her two 
children. 

About a year after the baronet’s death, Mr. 
Wort advised a great clearing of timber —(so 
long as Sir Lucas lived he had declared there 
Was not a stick worth cutting)—and by this 
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means raised between five and six thousand 
pounds, which helped to lighten the load where- 
with the estate was et ar at ies the 

rospect was hopeful, and the mother and son, 
Racine the quiet boulevards of Bruges, talked 
cheerfully of the time when they should be at 
home at Clevedon. They always called it home, 
though neither of them had ever slept under the 
old Gothic roof. ‘The mother was never destined 
to behold the realization of those pleasant fan- 
cies; she died a few years after Sir Lucas; and 
Sir Francis wandered farther afield, leaving his 
sister at school at a convent in Bruges. 

Of course the house might have been let dur- 
ing all these years, and another source of in- 
come created. But here pride had intervened. 
Sir Lucas could stand any thing bat that, he 
said—any thing but strangers established in the 
house in which he had been born, and in which 
he had entertained the Prince Regent during 
one brilliant fortnight of ruinous hospitality. 
To traffic in the home of his ancestors—to bar- 
ter the domestic hearth of all the Clevedons 
for the ill-gotten money of some City magnate! 
‘The letter in which Mr. Wort proposed such an 
arrangement almost caused Sir Lucas a fit of 
apoplexy. He foamed and raged for a week at 
what he called ‘‘ that fellow’s insolence.” After 
his death his widow and his son respected this 
prejudice, and never dreamed of seeking a ten- 
ant for their ancestral halls; so Clevedon re- 
mained in the care of the servants, and went 
slowly to decay, the damp coming in here, and 
the rats devouring the wainscot there, and grad- 
ual ruin creeping stealthily from cellar to garret, 
and from garret to cellar. 

John Wort, the steward, had a friendly ac- 
quaintance with the Redmaynes. He lived in a 
neat little red brick house of his own, square and 
ugly, but comfortable withal, on the village green 
—Kingsbury Village—a mile and a half from 
Brierwood, and was always glad to drop in at 
the farm for an evening pipe and a comfortable 
supper, or a cup of tea under the spreading cedar 
branches, where it pleased Grace’s fancy to set 
her tea-table sometimes on balmy midsummer 
afternoons or in sultry harvest-time. They all 
liked him, although to strangers he would scarce- 
ly have seemed a fascinating person. He was 
something over sixty years of age; a tall man, 
with an honest, rugged face, tanned and reddened 
by exposure to all kinds of weather, gray hair, 
which was stiff and short like stubble, and bushy 
gray whiskers. He had neither wife nor children 
of his own, and was very fond of Grace, who 
treated him in a dangerously bewitching man- 
ner—half impertinent, half affectionate. 

It was through Mr. Wort’s agency that Aunt 
Hannah hit upon a new means of increasing her 
income. The steward dropped in one June aft- 
ernoon as they were taking tea under the cedar, 
Grace with a novel in her lap, the two hulking 
cousins devouring cold boiled bacon and broad 
beans with the air of not having eaten for a week 
or so, much to the disgust of Miss Redmayne, 
who would have liked the tea-table to look pretty, 
with nothing more substantial upon it than a dish 
of strawberries and a bow] of flowers, and a china 

late of thin bread-and-butter, like the ‘‘ parlor” 
read-and-buatter at Miss Toulmin’s. Miss Toul- 
min was the mistress of the Tunbridge Wells 
seminary in which Grace Redmayne had ac- 
quired her only notions of polite life. The 
girl had learned that knowledge of good and 
evil which is so freely communicated in such 
establishments, ‘and thought it rather a hard 
thing to be a farmer's danghter— still harder 
to be Aunt Hannah’s niece—Aunt Hannah, who 
was so painfully industrious, and had a disposi- 
tion to tack up her sleeves on the smallest provo- 
cation, displaying sharp red elbows, and who 
took an active part in the great monthly wash, 
nor scrupled to admit and even boast of the fact. 
Altogether Grace Redmayne was a little at war 
with her surroundings, especially now that the 
one figure she loved was removed from the nar- 
row home circle. Roughing itin Australia would 
have seemed to her a very pleasant thing, com- 
with the small mortifications and va- 
tions of her daily life—to hear the click-clack of 
her aunt’s shrill tongue all day long, to be obliged 
to wear cotton gowns in the afternoon, and to be 
nagged at because she was not fond of house-work. 
There had been lawyers’ daughters and doctors’ 
daughters at Miss Toulmin’s—damsels for whom 
life was to be a very genteel business—who came 
back from their holidays with glowing accounts 
of parties and picnics, croquet and dancing. 
Poor Grace had never been to a party in her 
life, and could not play croquet all by herself, 
though the wide level grass would have made a 
splendid croquet ground. There were her cous- 
ins, it is true—good-natured lads, who would 
willingly have given her any spare hour they 
could snatch from their industrious lives—but 
the cousinly bands and boots were of the clum- 
siest, and jarred upon Grace’s notion of the fit- 
ness of things. It seemed to her that a croquet 
mallet should never be handled by any one less 
refined than the curate of Kingsbury—a slim, 
pale-faced young man with a weak voice, who 
was in great request among the small gentry of 
the neighborhood, and who made a ceremonious 
call. about twice a year at Brierwood, bringing 
the odor of gentility with him. 

Grace put down her novel, and poured out a 
great breakfast-cu of tea for the steward. 
She was always glad to see him. He brought 
them news of the outer world, and that interest- 
ing exile, Sir Francis Clevedon, of whom she de- 
lighted to bear. She had a girlish notion that 
he must be like Edgar Ravenswood—superb and 
gloomy and uncivil. 

‘* Any news from Australia ?” asked Mr. Wort. 
‘* There was a mail in the day before yesterday, 
I see.” | 
- Grace shook her head mournfully ; no—there 
was no letter this time. 

‘*The last was a long one,” she said, ‘‘ and 
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father told us not to expect a letter every mail. 

We should be sure to hear if any thing went 

wrong with him, he said. His friend Mr. Mor- 
would write.” 

‘* Ay, to be sure; that’s a comfort for you— 
he’s not all alone out yonder.” 

After which the steward sipped his tea medi- 
tatively, while Grace watched him, wondering 
whether he would tell them any thing about that 
interesting exile, Sir Francis Clevedon. 

‘We shall have a rare hay harvest this year, 
Jim,” he said presently; at which James - 
mayne lighted up a little in his feeble way, and 
said, Yes; barring any heavy rain for the next 
two days and nights, they were certain of a good 
crop. 

‘‘There’s not much chance of rain; my ba- 
rometer hasn’t been helow thirty this fortnight. 
We haven't had as good a crop at Clevedon for 
the last ten years as we've got now.” 

‘And that ‘ll help Sir Francis, I suppose,” 


said Grace, eagerly. 
**Of course it will, Gracey,” returned Mr. 
Wort, cheerily. ‘‘ There'll &® good seven 


handred pounds to pay the mortgagees out of 
hay this year. It’s a pleasure working for Sir 
Francis. He hasn't taken more than two hun- 
dred and fifty a year out of the estate since his 
father died. Another cup of tea, if you please, 
and not quite so much sugar.” 

‘Any chance of Sir Francis coming home 
soon, Mr. Wort?” the girl asked, as she poured 
out the tea. 

‘Not mach; unless his aunt, Mrs. Calvert, 
were to go off the hooks suddenly, and leave 
him her money. He’s pretty sure to get it when 
she does go, I believe; but she seems inclined 
to stick to it as long as she can.” 

‘*She’s very rich, isn’t she?” Grace asked, 
not so auch br information as with the desire 
to keep up the conversation. She had heard all 
about Mrs. Calvert a great many times, buat she 
was never tired of hearing any thing that con- 
cerned the Clevedon family. They were the 
only great people she knew of, and in her mind 
represented all the chivalry and splendor of the 
earth 


‘* Rich ? well, yes; she’s worth six to seven 
thousand a year, I fancy ; just about enough to 
keep Clevedon up in a quiet way. Sir Lucas 
spent forty thousand a year; but times are 
changed since then, and a country gentleman 
can live simply. Mrs. Calvert was Sir Lacas’s 
sister, you know, and a great beauty in her day. 
She used to ride to hounds, canvass for Sir Lu- 
cas at elections, and set the whole country talk- 
ing about her one way and another. She had 
some first-rate offers, I’ve heard, but gave her- 
self no end of airs, and didn’t marry until she 
was five-and-thirty; and then took up with a 
yellow - faced old chap, who had made all his 
money in the East Indies. They never had any 
children, and Mrs. Calvert's bound to leave ev- 
ery thing to her nephew. She was ten years 
older than Sir Lucas, and must be going on for 
eighty by this time.” 

‘‘ T do hope she'll die soon,” cried Grace; ‘‘ at 
least, I didn’t mean to say any thing so wicked 
as that. But I shall be so pleased when Sir 
Francis and his sister come to their own home. 
It does seem such a pity to see the dear old place 
going to rack and ruin.” 

‘‘'The land’s not going to rack and ruin, any- 
how,” said the steward. 

‘*No, of course not, you dear, clever Mr. 
Wort. You take care of that, and I think you 
count every blade of grass and every ear of corn: 
Bat it’s the house I mean. The tapestry and the 
paneling, and the cabinets and beautiful things 


that you showed me one day, all smelling so 


damp and ey What a splendid place it 
must have been when George IV. staid there!” 

‘* Yes, it was fine enough then,” said the stew- 
ard, with a sigh. ‘‘'There was over a hundred 
pounds spent on wax-candles alone in that fort- 
night—I ve seen the tallow-chandler’s bill—and 
a hundred and fifty more for lighting the con- 
servatories and gardens with Chinese lanterns 
the night Sir Lucas gave a feat shampeter. The 
Prince and Sir Lucas, and two or three more, 
used to sit up playing cards and drinking Cura- 
goa till four or five in the morning—hours after 
the county visitors had gone home. It was a 
fine time.” 

‘* That was before Sir Francis whs born, wasn't 
it?” inquired Grace. 

‘* Before Sir Lucas married,” replied Mr. Wort. 
‘*He didn’t marry till he’d spent all his money, 
and then fell in love with the vicar’s daughter, 
Miss Agnes Wilder, a girl of eighteen. I dare 
say some people thought it was a fine match for 
her, and perhaps even Mr. Wilder himself was 
taken in. Anyhow, there was no one to oppose 
the marriage; and I suppose Miss Wilder was 
fond of him. He was a fine-looking, handsome 
man even then, though he was getting on for 
fifty. So they were married one morning in 
Kingsbury church, and went off to Paris for 
their honey-moon, and never came back again. 
Sir Lucas couldn’t show his face in England.” 

‘© Poor lady, she has had a hard time of it!” 
said Grace, sentimentally disposed toward every 
member of the Clevedon family. 

‘‘She has indeed, Gracey, and has been a 
good wife to a rare bad husband. She was a 
proud young lady too, I’ve heard. Mr. Wilder 
came of a good old family, and brought his chil- 
dren up with very high notions.” 

The two young men, Jack and Charley Red- 
sa had been plowing through their beans 
and bacon all this time, indifferent to a conver- 
sation the gist of which was very familiar to 
them. ‘The steward was fond of talking about 
his employers, and people were apt to listen to 
him, merely out of civility. It was not every 
one who was always interested in the old story, 
like Grace. Uncle James had closed his eyes 
in placid slumber, fanned by soft summer winds 
that came creeping under the cedar branches. 





Aunt Hannah had drawn a gray woolen stock- 
ing from eee way of a light piece of 
fancy-work which might be taken up before a 
visitor, and was darning industriously. 

‘* You don’t happen to know of any one here- 
abouts who lets lodgings—comfortable lodgings, 
that would suit a gentleman—do you, Mrs. 
James?” Mr. Wort asked presently. 
oa James pondered, and then shook her 


‘‘There’s none that I know of, except in 
cugeint (ON she said; ‘‘ Mrs. ’s in the 
street, Mrs. Peter's on the green near you.” 

‘* Neither of ‘em would do,” replied the stew- 
ard; ‘‘much too small; I’ve looked at them 
both. I want a place that would do for a gen- 
tleman who's coming down for a month or two's 
fishing. I want a decent-sized sitting-room and 
a large, airy bedroom, well-cooked meals, and a 
good garden. If you knew any farm-house with- 
in half a dozen miles or so where they'd be in- 
clined to take him—” 

“I don’t,” said Mrs. James; and then, after 
a pause and a dubious glance at her slumbering 
husband, she added, ‘‘I don’t see why we 
shouldn't take him ourselves, if it comes to that. 
There's Richard’s room empty, and the best par- 
lor not used once in a month. He’d pay pretty 
well, I suppose ?”’ 


** He'd pay a fair price—a liberal price even— 
for such accommodation as you d give him, 
I'm sure.” 


‘*Take a lodger!” exclaimed Grace, aghast. 
‘© Aunt Hannah!” 

‘Take a lodger!” echoed the matron; ‘and 
why not, pray, child? Why shouldn't we turn 
empty rooms to account? ‘There's need enough 
for us to earn all the money we can, while your 
father’s away toiling and moiling to pay his debts. 
I should have thought you'd be glad to help him 
in any small way you could.” 

‘* Of course I should, aunt; but I don’t think 
father been at us to let lodgings.” 

The poor little two-penny-half-penny boarding- 
school pride was srousad, What’ would Miss 
Toulmin and all Miss Toulmin’s young ladies say 
if they discovered this stigma on their sometime 
companion? Grace had been invited to a little 
breaking-up party six months before, and, went 
over to the Wells sometimes to call upon her late 


mistress, and still measured existence by the 


Toulmin standard. 

‘*He’s a gentleman,” said Mr. Wort, ‘‘or 
ought to be, for he’s got good blood in his veins.” 

Grace looked a little less disgusted at this. She 
had a great notion of the superiority of people of 
noble or ancient race—an idea that they were 
another order of beings than the common fiesh- 
and-blood creatures with whom her daily life was 


spent. 
‘¢] don’t think father would like it,” she said, 
and made no further protest. 
‘“When your father went away, he gave me 
the fall management of every thing in the house 
and dairy,” replied her aunt. ‘‘ ‘I leave every 


thing to you, Mrs. Jim,’ he said; ‘let Gracey 


read her books, and play her piano, and enjoy 
her life. I'm sure she won't want to interfore 
with you in the housekeepirg.’ Those were his 
words the last morning, and you heard them, 
Grace.” 

‘I know,” answered Grace; ‘but I’m posi- 
tive father never thought we should turn Brier- 
wood into a lodging-house.”’ 

Mr. Wort was sorry to have displeased his fa- 
vorite. She was sitting with her face half turned 
away from him, the red lips pouting with a dis- 
contented expression. 

‘*If Grace doesn’t like it,” he said, ‘‘let the 
matter drop.” 

‘‘T’m ashamed of your pride and nonsense, 
Grace,” cried Mrs. James. The girl's opposition 
made her more intent upon carrying out her no- 
tion. ‘‘ I should have thought you'd have jumped 
at the chance of saving a few pounds for your 
father. Whatever the gentleman paid for the 
lodgings would be clear profit; and of course 
there'd be some profit on his board, and obliging 
your friend Mr. Wort into the bargain.” 

‘*Very well, let him come,” said Grace; 
‘“there’s nothing I wouldn't do to help father.” 

‘* You needn't go a-nigh him,” said Mrs. 
James, whose lord and master had now awak- 
ened, and was regarding her with a stare of per- 
plexity. ‘‘ Sarah will wait upon him, and I shall 
cook for him: gentlemen are particular about 
their table. eee we like to have a look 
at Richard’s room, Mr. Wort?” . 

James Redmayne was fairly aroused by this 
time, and the matter was explained to him in a 
glib, eager way by his wife, in a manner that told 
him it would be well for his domestic peace not 
to attempt any opposition to her scheme. 


After this they went off to survey Richard 


Redmayne's room, Grace even deigning to ac- 
company them. (Once having resigned herself 
to the fact of the lodger, she could not help be- 
ing just a little interested in the business. In 
such an eventless life as hers the advent of a 
stranger made an epoch. The time came only 
too soon when she learned to date every thing 
from Mr. Walgrave’s coming. 

_ Hubert Walgrave—that was the name of the 
stranger—a barrister, Mr. Wort told them, hard- 
working, and with a tolerably good practice al- 
ready. He had some means of his own, and 
was well-born, yet stood almost alone in the 
world, having no near relations. He had over- 
worked himself, and been seriously ill, and now 
was ordered off to some quiet country place, 
where he might have pure air and seclusion, for 
an enforced rest of two or three months. 

““Tt goes against the grain with him to be 
idle,” said Mr. Wort; ‘‘but the doctors tell him 
if he doesn’t strike work he’s likely to go into a 
decline; so he submits, and writes to ask me to 
find him a place hereabouts.” 

‘* Does he know this part of the country ?” 

‘* Well, yes and no. He’s been down here 


a a day, at odd times, to look about him, that’s 


‘*'You've known him a long time, I su " 
asked Mrs. James. site 

Of course it was necessary to be very sure 
about the respectability of their lodger. 

**Only since he was two years old,” replied 
Mr. Wort, with a thoughtfal smile. 

‘‘That's enough. I know you wouldn't rec- 
ommend any one that wasn’t steady.” 

‘* Oh, he’s steady enough !” answered the stew- 
ard—‘‘ almost too steady for a young man, I 
sometimes fancy. You won't catch Aim tripping. 
He's an out-and-out contrast to—to—the young 
men of my time.” 

Richard Redmayne’s bed-chamber was a great 
airy room, with three windows on one side look- 
ing over the garden, and an extra window at the 
end commanding a turn of the high-road : a very 
pleasant room, furnished with old mahogany 
chests of drawers and bureaus, and a quaintly 
carved four-post bedstead one is apt to find in 
such houses; dimity curtains to bedstead and 
windows, narrow strips of faded Brussels car- 
pet here and there, a big clumsy painted wash- 
stand with plain white crockery, a couple of 
samplers framed and glazed, a wo -work 
representation of Jacob's dream, four gayly col- 
ored prints of stage-coaches and hunting scenes 
for the ornamentation of the walls, an old In- 
dian tea-pot, and half a dozen cracked cups and 
saucers on the high chimney-piece, and an all- 
pervading perfume of dried lavender: a room in 
which a man might live or die peacefully. 

Mr. Wort glanced round the cham 
pronounced that it would do. 

‘‘J'll tell bim to bring his shower-bath,” he 
said. ‘‘ You can give him plenty of cold water, 
I suppose ?” 

‘*Oh yes!"’ Mrs. James answered, rather snap- 
pishly. ‘‘He can have water enough, if he's 
one of your slopping and sluicing gentlemen.” 

Mrs. James regarded all unnecessary use of 
water, except in scrubbing deal boards, with dis- 
taste, as involving waste of labor in carryings to 
and fro, and perpetual slopping of stairs and pas- 


» and 


sages. 

‘** You know the best parlor,” she said. 

Mr. Wort was perfectly familiar with that state 
apartment, which was only occupied on rare oc- 
casions, and kept religiously under lock and key, 
as a temple sacred from the tread of common 
feet. A long low room with a great bow-win- 
dow; massive oaken beams across the ceiling ; 
faded chintz coverings to chairs and sofa—such 
a sofa! a small detachment of infantry might 
have reposed upon it, if repose could be found 
on any thing so hard; a ponderous square ma- 
hogany table; an old sideboard, embellished with 
brass fons’ heads, with rings through the noses 
thereof; three cracked china jars of pot-pourri; 
the family Bible and Izaak Walton in whole calf; 
@ carpet from which every vestige of bright color 
had faded half a century or so, but which was 
still piously protected by a drab linen cover of 
spotless purity: a cool, darksome chamber, the 
bow-window half shrouded by roses and honey- 
suckle—a room in which a man might 


‘away the summer hours, or muse beside the win- 


ter tire, oblivious that life was moving on. 

‘The best parlor will do admirably,” said Mr. 
Wort. ‘* And now how about terms? Should 
you consider, say, three guineas a week a fair 
remuneration for board and lodging ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Aunt Hannah, who was think- 
ing that two guineas out of the three might be 
clear profit. ‘‘ That will satisfy me, if it will 
satisfy James.” 

This allusion to James was a mere polite fic- 
tion—a wifely compliment. All the world of 
Kingsbury knew how very small a voice James 
Redmayne had in the management of affairs at 
Brierwood. 

‘¢Then it’s all settled, I conclude,” said Mr. 
Wort; ‘‘and Mr. Walgrave may come as soon 
as he pleases ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Aunt Hannah; ‘‘ the rooms are 
ready. I'm not one to let dirt settle in corners 
all the year round, and then make a great to-do 
over a spring cleaning, and call that good house- 
keeping, as some folks do. Every Friday scour, 
and every Tuesday sweep: that’s my maxim. It 
leaves Monday for washing, and Wednesday for 
ironing, Thursday for baking, and Saturday for 
clearing up.” 

‘¢ Lor, Aunt Hannah,” cried Grace, with a lit- 
tle impatient shrug, ‘‘ as if Mr. Wort cared about 


‘all that!” 


‘‘There’s some people might care abont it to 
their own profit, if Mr. Wort doesn’t,” replied 
the matron, sharply. ‘‘ Farmers’ daughters are 
as idle as duchesses nowadays, or worse; for 
duchesses ain’t brought up at two-penny-half- 
penny boarding-schools.” 

‘¢Tt’s the best school at the Wells,” Grace 
flashed out, indignantly. ‘‘ Father wouldn't have 
sent me to a bad one.” 

It was the outrage against her father she felt 
most keenly. 

Mr. Wort flung himself into the breach gal- 
lantly. 

“ I shall write to Mr. Walgrave to-ni 
said; ‘‘and I dare say you'll have him 
Saturday.” 

‘¢ Saturday or Monday's all alike to me,” re- 
plied Mrs. James. They strolled back to the 
garden, where the tea-tray had given place to a 
square black bottle of hollands, a brown jug of 
cold spring water, and a couple of tumblers. 
Grace was thoughtful. It was a humiliation to 
receive a lodger; but she could not help wonder- 
ing and speculating a little about the stranger. 
Strangers wert so rare at Kingsbury; and to re- 
ceive one in her own house was like the begin- 
ning of a new life. ‘They would date after-events 
from this epoch, no doubt, and divide life at 
Brierwood into two periods—before Mr. Wal- 
grave came; after Mr. Walgrave came. 

(TO BE OONTINVED IN BAZAR FOR MAEOI 16.] 
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THE HAUNTED WOOD. 


HERE is a border-land between the grave 
and gay, the tragic and the comic, as be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous; and the 
accompanying engraving is a happy and amusing 
example of this debatable ground. How natu- 
rally the artist has expressed the superstitious 
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fright of these rustic girls as they approach that 
part of a wood which, from the gossip of the vil- 
lage, has acquired ill repute, probably from its 
queer-looking aspect simply, but which the local 
imagination has doubtless selected as the scene of 


some dark deed, real or imaginary! How the girls 


cling to each other, to reciprocally sustain their 
failing courage, though all the while finding new 
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phantom forms to feed their superstitious dread ! 
Very cleverly, too, is the strange, weird aspect 
suggested of some such spot as one occasionally 
comes across in wooded districts ; while the wan- 
ing light and the darkling path they have to 
traverse help to complete the idea of something 
illusively unearthly —terrible to the ignorant, 
delightful to the poetic imagination, which can 
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people the blighted spot beneath the solemn ce- 
dars, where no blade of grass grows, and sun- 
light never penetrates, or the knotted trunks 
and gnarled branches of the aged oaks, or the 
fantastic tangle of undergrowth and creepers, 
with mythologic fable or the creations of a 
Dante, an pen a Shakspeare, Shelly, or 
Wordsworth. 
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THE LACH HANDKERCHIEF AND 
THE SANDAL-WOOD FAN. 


‘© WAS no mean-conditioned thing, I assure 
you,” said the lace handkerchief, ‘‘ though 
you might not believe it to look at me now. I was 
of real linen lawn, as fine as cobwebs, and the 
most delicate of point lace—a very little lawn, 
and a great deal of lace, where the most exquisite 
ferns and heather and bursting buds found them- 
selves at home; indeed, I was something to 
make your heart grow cold with envy. I was a 
perfect miracle. But I havehad myday. Alas! 
one can’t be always dressed in the best the world 
affords, and moving in the finest society !” 

‘‘ Tell me about it,” sighed the sandal-wood 
fan, dreamily; ‘‘I like to hear about the gay 
and happy: it’s long since I breathed the air of 
luxury.”” 

‘*Why, you see, to tell the truth, I was not 
exactly born among the aristocracy, though of 
aristocratic lineage,” continued the handker- 
chief. ‘‘ My first impressions of life were re- 
ceived from a little dark girl, who held me up 
in her thin, worn fingers, and said, ‘Isn’t it a 
beauty? Dear me, mamma, I wish I ,were a 
lace handkerchief myself, with no thought for 
the morrow, that I might go out to ball and 
party, and see the world at its best, and hear 
sweet things said over me when I dropped from 
pretty fingers. I am socold and hungry, mam- 
ma! Is there no bread inthe cupboard? Then 
I will buy a loaf on my way home.’” 

‘* How very pitiful !” murmured the fan, under 
its fragrant breath. ‘‘She should have taken 
care to have been born in the countries where 
the bread-tree grows.” 

** Well,” pursued the handkerchief, ‘‘ the next 
hand I fell into was as white as milk. It had a 
ring on its first finger, too, with a great pearl, 
like a star, fixed there. I came very near being 
jealous of that ring, especially as she wore it 
constantly. I have even seen her kiss it, the 
silly child! It seemed so foolish to kiss a ring, 
when there were so many fine young men hun- 

. gering for that kiss. But one night a certain 
young man bent down as far as her lips, after 
assisting her from her coach: I saw the whole 
thing as plain as day, and I was so shocked that 
I fell to the pavement, and they were both too 
much occupied with their own affairs to notice 
what I was doing. So there I staid on the damp 
pavement till late at night, when the wind came 
up and whisked me off for a mile or more, when, 
by chance, I fell upon the thorns of a climbing 
rose-bush, and hung there till morning, just 
within reach of an upper window. But when 
the bird that kept house beside me in the rose- 
tree began to twitter like an opera-singer, and to 
shake the dew-drops off her wings; when the 
great golden bees began to buzz to and fro, like 
speculators on Wall Street, and the flower beds 
below me sent up a delicious confusion of odors, 
as if all the beautiful dreams of the night were 
exhaling into the air—then some one opened the 
window above me, and a face—the very imper- 


sonation of spring-time and morning—looked- 


out upon the world, rosy and blue-eyed. 

‘66 A real lace handkerchief, if I am a sin- 
ner, Belle!’ said a voice like a musical glass, as 
she put out a dimpled hand and drew me in. 
The idea of her beg a sinner was so preposter- 
ous that I had a mind to teil her so, but couldn't 
command my voice. 

‘¢* Where did it come from, Lily?’ asked 
Belle, holding me up to the light. ‘What 
lovely ferns and buds! 

‘© Oh, 1 know,’ answered Lily, laughing; ‘ it 
grew on the rose-tree; don’t you see ?’ 

‘¢¢] wish such rose-trees were more plenty, 
then,’ said Belle. ‘The wind has brought it 
here by chance—’ 

‘** Nothing is done by chance, you know, 
Belle,’ interrupted Lily; ‘the idlest wind that 
blows has method in its madness!’ 

‘6 ¢Tt’s too early for philosophy,’ returned her 
sister; ‘I need to be fortified with breakfast 
first. See how wet it is!’ shaking me out; 
“some fair dame flirted it at some revel last 
night, no doubt, and dropped it.’ 

‘¢CAh,’ said Lily, looking at me as if she 
would fain penetrate my experience, ‘if one 
could only see all i has seen. If by touching it 
one could be translated into the sphere in which 
it has moved!’ 

** *T doubt if you would be a bit happier.’ 

‘“¢°No; but think of the lovely toilettes, of 
the beautiful women, of the handsome, witty 
men! Belle, do you suppose there was one 
there so handsome, so witty, se good as Louis ?’ 
turning her violet eyes upon the reflection of her- 
self in the mirror, as if to look at herself were 
almost to see Louis. 

‘* * Or so pretty as yourself,’ laughed her sis- 
ter. ‘ There is the breakfast-bell. Come!’ 

‘¢ But what shall we do with the handker- 
chief?’ asked Lily; ‘can we ever find the own- 
er? How happy she must be to possess such a 
thing!’ 

***T don’t believe she is ve 
ed Belle, ‘having lost it. 
it, of course.’ 

‘* *But it must be a pleasure, Belle, to have 
ever owned any thing so beautiful,’ persisted 
Lily. 
ue Those who have once possessed luxury find 
it all the harder to do without it. For instance, 
love is a beaatiful luxury—’ 

‘¢*Some say a necessity,’ interrupted Lily ; 
‘but it is far pleasanter to keep it than to re- 
member it; and those who never had it regret 
it less than those who have lost it.’ And then 
they locked me up in a drawer with a gilt vial of 
attar of roses and a sachet of violet-powder, and 
left me to my own reflections. However, Miss 
Lily came rushing up for me after breakfast, and 
I was exhibited to her mamma, and, in short, if 
my mind had been as feeble as my hody, I 
should have been as vain as a peacock by this 


happy,’ answer- 
e shall advertise 
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time. So Miss Belle wrote the advertisement, 
and read it aloud: it was so amusing, you know, 
when I could have saved them the trouble if I 
had only spoken.out. After that I spent the 
most of my time in Miss Lily’s work-basket, in 
company with several spools and a real gold 
thimble, marked, ‘To Lily, from L. V.’ 

‘* T thonght I had seen those initials before, but 
I didn’t mention it. So there I staid for a week 
or more, overhearing all the household chat: 
what they would have for dinner to-day; how 
the cold meat would hash over for to-morrow; 
all about the price of flour and the butcher's ac- 
count; about Miss Lily’s new gown that would 
have a panier, and a bunched-up bow and revers, 
and what not; if Miss Belle's last year’s poplin 
would turn, or had better make a visit at the 
dye-house, for Miss Lily must needs have all the 
new braveries, that her lover might not blush for 
her shabbiness. So she sat there beside me 
stitching for dear life, and sometimes she sang, 
and sometimes she sighed, for sheer happiness. 
And whén it grew dusky in the room, and you 
couldn't tell where the wall left off and the ceil- 
ing began, then she would fold her work away, 
and opening the old piano, she would play the 
plaintive air of ‘Robin Adair’ till the tears ran 
down her cheeks. By-and-by a neighbor would 
drop in, and Bridget would light the astral-lamp, 
and Lily would begin to build castles in the arm- 
chair while the others gossiped, and before you 
could count ten she would be off to the land of 
Nod. On one such evening there came a great 
thump at the door, and Lily was on her feet so 
quickly that I fancied she must be walking in 
her sleep. 

‘* “It's the boy with the paper,’ said Bridget, 
and Lily sat down again without a word. I knew 
she had been dreaming of L. V., and thought it 
was his knock, and I was sorry for her. 

‘© But the next day L. V. reallycame. J was 
present. He came in without knocking, too. 
And I've always observed that people come when 
you’re not looking for them ; that things turn out 
the reverse of what a expect; that Fate resists 
your importunities, but overtakes you as soon as 
you turn your head. Just so L. V. came softly 
into the room where Lily sat at work, and lean- 
ing over the back of her chair, he kissed her 
white forehead. 

***QOh, Louis, is it you ?’ 

‘* ¢ Who else would dare to kiss you, Lily ?’ he 
asked, repeating himself. 

‘* The moment he spoke I began to tremble like 
an aspen, for I could have sworn that I had 
heard that voice before. But I held my peace. 
It would have done no good to tell. So-there 
they sat together, cooing and love-making, till 
there came a rap at the door. 

‘*<«The postman, I think,’ said Lily. ‘ Belle 
will go. She is always looking for a letter.’ 

‘* Just then he drew her pretty head down upon 
his shoulder, and there came a rustle of silk along 
the passage-way, and a faint odor of violets, and 
some one pushed open the door, and, as true as 
I live, my own sweet mistress, Miss Earnestine, 
came stepping into the room. 

‘**T am here,’ she was saying to Belle, who 
followed close behind—‘ I am here in answer to 
an advertisement ;’ and then she paused, aghast, 
and held up the hand with the pearl ring before 
her eyes. 

‘**Mr, Louis Vaughn, I believe,’ she said, 
scornfully ; ‘don’t let me interrupt the tableau. 
Perhaps you are practicing for to-morrow night ?’ 

‘* Mr. Vaughn turned as white as a ghost, but 
answered not a word; while Lily arose, and 
taking me from the basket, said, ‘You are the 
fortunate owner of this bit of woven air, I 
suppose? And Mr. Vaughn is an old friend, 
perhaps ?’ 

‘¢* Mr. Vaughn is my lover!’ my mistress re- 
turned ; and then I was certain he was the young 
man who kissed her the night I was lost. 
Strange fatality! Wonderful retribution! If 
it had not been for that kiss, I should not have 
been lost; if I had not been lost, Mr. Vaughn 
would not have been found out. 

‘* Miss Earnestine carried me home with her 
in the carriage, and drenched me with her bitter 
tears. I never heard of poor Lily again. For 
all I know, she may be playing ‘ Robin Adair’ to- 
night, and the tears may be wet on her cheek ; 
but then she mast be an old woman, very gray 
and wrinkled, by thig, And I never saw Mr. 
Vaughn again. The ring disappeared from Miss 
Earnestine’s finger. She never married. For 
my part, I was shat fast in a drawer, with noth- 
ing but the memory of past pleasures and a sprig 
of lavender to bear me company, and there I 
abode while the world swept by just outside. 
Sometimes I would hear the chamber-maids tell- 
ing their love-affairs, or quarreling, as they 
swept and dusted; sometimes, when the win- 
dows were open, I would hear a street singer, 
and children laughing, and the voices of young 
men and maidens in cheerful greetings or ten- 
der good-by’s. But these voices were all stran- 
gers to me, so I took little interest in them, es- 
pecially as I knew all the time, while they were 
enjoying the sunlight and the sweet airs of sum- 
mer, I was growing wrinkled and yellow. It 
seemed a sort of cruelty that J should suffer for 
Mr. Vaughn’s misdeeds; but so it is in this 
world—one sows, and another reaps the harvest, 
be it grain or tares. 

**Qne day, when I had suffered solitary con- 
finement for years, a very slow hand unlocked 
the drawer and took me out with a lingering 
touch, while one or two tears dropped upon me 
from faded eyes. The white hands were-all of 
youth that was left to Miss Earnestine, for her 
hair was white as wool, and her peachy face, 
that had used to blush like sunrise, was wrinkled 
and pale. I could have wept myself, for you 
must acknowledge that I had inherited tears 
enough ; but while I was thinking about it, she 
pat me back into prison, turned the key hur- 
riedly, and went away. I never saw her again.” 


‘* How very sad!” breathed the sandal-wood 
fan. ‘‘I, myself, have experienced much suf- 
fering. I was carved by a youth in'an attic. 
I have been in ball-room and opera, at symphony 
concerts, and at musical festivals. I've listened 
to the music of Hummel anid Beethoven, of Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn, but never have I heard 
any thing like the airs that young man used to 
sing while he bent over me at work; whether it 
is that I was young then, and every thing is sweet- 
est in youth, or whether they were the expressions 
of his own lofty hopes, the inspirations of his in- 
finite spirit, I do not know. However that may 
be, he made of me the most beautiful fan that 
ever brought relief to a blushing cheek; love- 
birds nestled among ivy leaves; a lovely girl’s 
face leaned out at a latticed window, smiling 
on a lover who touched his guitar below; a 
child on tip-toe for roses out of reach ; little 
ate entangled among the wandering vines; 
and every where, in a crown above the young 
girl’s head, in groups at the singer's feet, in fes- 
toons and garlands—every where the pretty jas- 
mine flower. I found him out, however, when 
he carved these words under all: ‘To Jasmin, 
the sweetest flower that lives.’ But ah, my 
friend, Jasmin never saw me! When I was 
quite ready to go to her, when he had dressed 
himeelf in his best, and was standing at the win- 
dow waiting for the dusk to drop down, a strain 
like a wedding march rose on the air from a 
neighboring cathedral—one often heard sweh 
strains in that locality; but somehow, while he 
bent out and listened, I felt his great heart throb- 
bing wildly as I was lying in his pocket. 

** * What are they playing the wedding march 
for yonder ?’ he questioned of a passer below. 

‘°* For the marriage of the mayor’s daughter 
to the great London banker, to be sure—the beau- 
tiful Miss Jasmin,’ answered the garrulous stran- 
ger. ‘They say, too, that her heart was not 
much set upon it, since she had smiled upon a 
poor young carver in wood. But what's a 
heart !’ 

‘**True, what's a heart!’ the other repeated ; 
‘only a muscle that has a troublesome trick of 
aching ;' and then he closed the window, and, 
sitting down, leaned his head in his two hands 
and sighed as I hope never to hear one sigh again ; 
for he neither sighed nor smiled more—his soul 
had exhaled on that deep breath. Of course I 
was sold among his other effects. I went fora 
song. Some time later I came across the seas. 
I never could tell how it happened; but one day 
when I had began to think that my usefulness 
was ended, I heard the softest voice in the world 


saying, 
** © See, mamma, here is a sandal-wood fan that 


Aunt Marcia has sent me. Isn't it delicious? 
Do you know, mamma, when I catch the odor 
of sandal-wood, I feel as if I were an enchanted 
princess, living in the Arabian Nights, and that 
resently some one will shake a wand over me, 
and I shall forthwith step into my kingdom. 
Like the perfume of hyacinths, it makes me al- 
most believe in the possibility of being in love.’ 
‘* After that I expected to see a face of ravish- 
ing beauty; judge of my surprise, then, when I 
beheld a countenance without the least claim to 
prettiness ; without melting eyes, or shapely feat- 
ures, or rosy cheeks. However, I found that one 
can grow very fond of a plain face; fonder, per- 
haps, than of a pretty one, which becomes insipid 
and tame in comparison. In this there is noth- 
ing new. One knows to a shade how the color 
comes and goes, how perfect are the outlines, 
how sweet the eyes, how finely arched the brow ; 
while with the other one is in the way of per- 
petual surprises ; one thought the eyes hard yes- 
terday, but they are tender to-day; it is a face 
that sets one thinking and imagining—a face 
that is a constant enigma, since, if it pleases so 
well, why should it not be beautiful? Only be- 
cause we have decided to call certain things 
lovely and others unlovely, without much regard 
to the expression, which is like the wind, not to 


be predicted, but which overflows and overrules | 


every thing. 

‘* However, I fear it was the general opinion 
that Miss Lizzie was plain. I remember once 
going to a. dance with her. I never saw her 


looking better—never but once, a little later. 


She wore a pale pink gauze, and white roses in 
her hair. But, dear me, she might as well have 
been a wall-flower! ‘I believe,’ she said, tak- 
ing off her finery that night, ‘I will never go to 
another dance.’ I was sorry for that, you know, 
for in such a case I must abide at home too; 
and when one feels a capacity for shining in pub- 
lic, it isn’t pleasant to hide in the dark. 

‘* However, I always went to church with her 
on sultry Sabbaths; and one day the finest gen- 
tleman I ever met came out from the crowd and 
shook her hand and walked by her side, as if the 
possibility of her being a wall-flower had never 
occurred to him ; as if the fact of her being plain 
was of no kind of significance. Perhaps, like 
me, the face was so familiar to him that it had a 
loveliness of its own, for he held her hand at the 
gate with the air of a lover, his glance resting 
satisfied upon her face. 

‘*¢ You haven’t changed in the least,’ he said, 
after a 

‘* © No, not in the least,’ she answered, humbly 
and sadly. 

“¢T am glad of that,’ he spoke again. ‘Do 
you remember the little picture of yourself which 
you gave me once?’ 

‘*¢Y was a fool,’ she said, thinking out loud, 
and blushing scarlet as she stooped to pluck a 
daisy to hide her pain. 

‘*¢ J thought you were an angel,’ he said. ‘It 
kept me company through all my journeys; it 
was like a sweet companion to me; but I lost it 
one day in Rome, and now I have come back to 
ask you—not for another—’ 

‘**Qh, I know better now; I could not give 
you another.’ 

‘¢¢ But will you give me the original, dear? 
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T have come all the way from Rome to ask you 
this. Will you give me yourself ?’ 

‘*T failed to overhear her reply, for at the first 
sentence I had fallen in the grass at her feet, but 
when he picked me up there was such a light 
upon her face that convinced me she had entered 
into the enchanted land at last. 

““'That was the happiest day of my life, to see 
my dear Miss Lizzie take out her ear-rings and 
Jet down her heavy braids before the looking- 
glass, and to hear her say, 

***T thank God that he made me just as I am, 
and not one bit prettier, because Angus loves this 
poor plain face, and no other!’ 

“* Ah, well, I passed into other hands, where 
I have listened to many a tender nothing, to 
many an insincere vow, to many an earnest dec- 
laration; and then one does not go through life, 
my friend, without sufferings of one's own, though 
but a fan. How fares it with you ?” 

‘*Sufferings?” returned the handkerchief; 
‘*yes; bat I do not like to think of them. Ido 
not like to remember that time when Miss Rose 
was waiting, in her wedding-veil and orange 
flowers, and laughing with her bride-maids, and 
her father came slowly into the room, and said, 
in a broken voice, ‘ Rose, my dear Rose, we shall 
have no wedding to-day !’ 

“* Ah, it was then that I suffered, as a hand- 
kerchief is not often called upon to suffer. She 
tore me into ribbons in her distracting grief, 
without a thought for my dreamy ferns, my per- 
fect designs. No; I like rather to think of the 
pretty patient fingers that pieced me together, 
with darnings as fine, and almost as beautiful in 
their way, as my original embroideries. I like 
to recall those quiet eyes, that had a way of 
smiling at the pleasant thoughts behind them, as 
she bound up my wounds; and I have reason to 
believe that they all clustered about the blue-eyed 
youth, with the golden mustache, who took me 
from her hands one twilight, saying, ‘ You will 
spoil your eyes, my darling—‘‘ sweetest eyes were 
ever seen!” ’ 

‘*T like to recall that twilight, with those two 
speaking through it; it reminds me of one of 
Beethoven's symphonies, full of the sweetness of 
hope, of the eternal blessedness of love! That 
makes amends for much.” 








PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From ovrk Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 
. THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


last letter was apropos of cooks. Now I 
have a word to say about valets. As a 
rule they are less dangerous and less difficult to 
manage than cooks. One reason is that their 
opportunities of robbing are fewer, though, to do 
them justice, they make the most of them, such 
as they are. They are, generally speaking, sober. 
Their great fault is that when they are hired b 
foreigners, Americans especially, they strike wor 
nearly altogether. They expect to be well 
paid and well fed, and to have all the afternoon 
to walk about town under pretense of ‘‘ bnying 
the dessert’’—their eat in the way of per- 
quisitee—and to have as little as possible to do 
when they are at home. The windows are ex- 
pected te keep themselves clean, and when the 
get too dirty to be seen through, as windows will 
do, perversely, if they are left a month without be- 
ing touched in dirty weather, ‘‘a man” is expect- 
ed to be had in to clean them. The wood is ex- 
ted to bring itself up from the cellar, or to 
ave that service performed for it by ‘‘a man.” 
The wine alone, for obviously philanthropic rea- 
sons, the valet condescends to fetch and carry. 
American families must really be often puzzled 
to make out by what unknown process the houses 
of French families of moderate incomes are kept 
in such bright, apple-pie order, judging from the 
amount of work which a French valet declares 
himeelf qualified not to do. 
One American family of my acquaintance had 
a valet whom they looked apon as a perfect treas- 
ure. His recommendations undoubtedly were of 
a very high order. He was dressed like a gen- 
tleman’s servant from morning to night, wore ir- 
reproachable white cravats, announced visitors in 
the sonorous tones of a Lord Mayor's toaster, and 
waited well at table. He had been some time in 
his place when, the windows having arrived at 
that point where they keep out more light than 
they jet in, his master’s attention was drawn to 
the fact, and he mildly suggested that they should 
be cleaned. The valet in irreproachable white 
tie declared that nothing would give him greater © 
pleasure than to bring about that result by hav- 
ing ‘‘a man” in to clean them. His master ob- 
jected, however, that the services of the man in 
question, whoever he might be, were not paid 
for, whereas his (the valet’s) were. But the lat- 
ter indignantly scouted the notion of his com- 
promising his dignity and deranging his white 
tie by such coarse work as cleaning windows. 
He was not paid for that; he never had done 
it, never meant to do it—no valet who had a 
proper respect for himself would. The refusal 
and the energetic protest that accompanied it 
amused more than it provoked the gentleman, 
who, I really believe, half apologized to the wound- 
ed feelings of his valet, and begged that he would 
forthwith engage the services of the inferior be- 
ing who was not above cleaning windows. The 
‘Sman” was found (there are always plenty of them 
hanging about the houses of foreigners within 
reach of call of overworked valets), and the win- 
dows were brought to a state of abnormal trans- 
parency. The operation was paid for by the 
valet—five francs ; and while my friend remained 
it was repeated regularly every week on the same 
terms, to the perfect satisfaction of all parties 
concerned—the master’s, the valet’s, and the 
“man's.” 
When the weather grew cold a stock of fuel 
was laid in, and orders were given to the valet 
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to light fires in the apartment. The valet bowed. 
Hfad monsieur made any arrangement with the 
concierge or @ man abont bringing up the wood? 
No! ‘Then perhaps monsieur would like him to 
arrange about it? It was a mere trifle as regurd- 
ed expenses: for a bagatelle of twenty francs a 
month a man would be glad to undertake it. 
Monsieur actually ventured to suggest that the 
valet himself should undertake it. Carry up 
wood from the cellar! Monsieur was not seri- 
ous. Oh no; that was not work for an intel- 
ligent man to do! The air of deep conviction 
that accompanied the words made it impossible 
to doubt the truth of what they were intended to 
convey—namely, that no valet de chambre in 
civilized Europe was expected to bring up wood 
from the cellar. My friend succumbed uncom- 
plainingly, and the services of the man were again 
requisitioned. It is instructive and rather in- 
teresting to learn that the valet who, on the 
score of superior intelligence, scorned this me- 
nial office could not write his own name, and 
would probably have been hard set to read it. 
The fact is authentic, though certainly excep- 
tional among intelligent men of his class. The 
mere ‘‘ man” was hired to bring up the wood and 
coal at the bagatelle of twenty francs named by 
his patron, which, added to his fee for the win- 
dows, increased the wages of the valet forty 
francs a month. ‘This may be a bagatelle to a 
rich man who does not care about throwing away 
his money, but to one not in that happy position 
it would be a serious annoyance. 

I might go on multiplying instances of this 
sort of pilfering and living on the enemy prac- 
ticed by valets on their masters, but these two 
are of such common occarrence, and have been 
often the source of so much inconvenience and 
vexation to Americans in Paris, that I insist 
more particularly on them. Such a thing as 
extra hands for bringing up wood or cleaning 
windows is never dreamed of here in houses 
where a valet de chambre is kept, nor would he 
dream of asking for it. But Americans don't 
know this; and when a stately valet in black 
coat and white tie elevates his eyebrows in su- 
percilious astonishment at the mere suggestion 
of his committing himself to such work, there is 
nothing for them but to bow to their fate, and 
while they are in Rome do as they are told the 
Romans do. GrackE Ramsay. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
See illustration on page 161. 


I this touching picture we have a whole trag- 

edy in two acts. In the first we see the united 
family, the wife tenderly supported by her hus- 
band’s arm, with their children playing at their 
feet. All around stretches a peaceful, smiling 
landscape, wherein every thing tells of prosperity 
and happiness: the leafy trees, blossoming earth, 
and white sails on the smoothly gliding river. 
How changed is the scene in the second tableau! 
Here the widow sadly leads her orphaned cbil- 
dren by the hand through a blackened, desolated 
country, over which the scourge of that war has 
swept in which her husband has laid down his 
life. _And this is no fancy sketch; it is at this 
moment repeated a thousand times over in 
France and Germany. Nor, alas! need we go 
so far for an example, while the memory thereof 
is still fresh in our own hearts. The grass may 
be growing rank over the hundred battle-fields 
of our country, but the charred ruins, leafless 
tree trunks, and bereaved homes still remain to 
keep alive the memory of the trial through which 
we passed, and, let us hope, to prevent its recur- 
rence. Surely the picture of the heart-rending 
anguish which must inevitably follow in the 
wake of all wars, however just, can not too often 
be held up before a nation to warn it against 
suffering any wounded susceptibilities or love of 
glory to tempt it to enter upon a contest without 
pausing to count its fearful cost. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BARLEY STRAW. 
AN ALLEGORY FROM THE DANISH. 


YOUNG married couple were walking down 

a country lane. It was a peaceful, sunny 
morning in autumn, and the last of their honey- 
moon. 

‘¢ Why are you so silent and thoughtful?” 
asked the young, beautiful wife. ‘‘ Do you al- 
ready long for the city and its turmoil? Are 
you weary of my love? You regret, I fear, that 
you have renounced your busy life yonder, and 
consented to live only for me and our happiness.” 

He kissed her forehead, which she tenderly 
raised upto him. She received no other answer. 

‘‘What can you miss here?” she continued. 
‘‘Can all the others together love you more than 
I my single self? Do I not suffice? We are 
rich enough, so that you need not work ; but if 
you absolutely must do something—well, then, 
write romances and read them to me alone.” 

The young man again replied with a kiss. 
He then stepped across a ditch into a stubble 
field and picked up a straw, left by the gleaners. 
It was an unusually fine and large straw, yet at- 
tached to its root, and entwined by the withered 
stalks of a parasitical plant, upon which a single 
little flower might be discerned. 

_ **Was that a very rare flower you found ?” 
asked the little lady. 

‘*No; it was a common bind-weed.” 

' §* A bind-weed ?” 

‘S Yes, that is its vulgar name. The botan- 
ists call it Convolvulus arvensis. The ant- 
ry name it fox-vines; in some localities it is call- 
ed tangle-weed.” He paused and gazed thought- 
» fully on the stra x. 

‘¢ Pray what interesting thing is it, then, that 
you have discovered ?” 


‘* Tt is a romance.” 

‘* A romance ?” 

‘* Yes—or a parable, if you like.” 

‘* Ig it in the flower?” 

‘‘'Yes; the flower and—the straw.” 

‘¢ Please tell me the story about it.” 

‘But it is a sad one.” 

‘*No matter for that; I should like to hear it 
very much.” 

She seated herself on the edge of the grassy 
bank ; her husband did the same, close at her 
side, and told the story of the straw. 


At the outer edge of the barley field, near the 
ditch of the highway, grew a young, vigorous 
barley shoot. It was taller, stronger, and dark- 
. oe the others; it could look over the whole 

| 

The first thing it noticed was a little violet. 
It stood beyond, over the other edge of the ditch, 
and peered through the grass with ite innocent 
azare eyes. The sun shone, and the balmy wind 
breathed over toward the field from the road, 
where the violet grew. The young straw rock- 
ed itself in spring air and spring dreams. To 
reach one another was out of the question: they 
did not even think about it. The violet was a 
pretty little flower, but it clung to the earth, and 
soon disappeared among the growing grass. The 
barley, on the contrary, shot up higher and higher 
each day, bat the dark green shoot still above 
all the rest. It rejoiced already in a long, full 
ear before any of the others had commenced to 
show their beards. 

All the surrounding flowers looked up to the 
gallant ear of barley. The scarlet poppy blush- 
ed yet a deeper red whenever it swung over it. 
The corn-flower made its aroma still more piqu- 


ant than usual, and the flaunting yellow field- 


cabbage expanded its one bold flower. By-and- 
by the barley straw blossomed in sts manner. It 
swayed about, now here, now there, in the balmy 
atmosphere; sometimes bending over the corn- 
flower, at times over the poppy, and then over the 
tare and wild fald-cabhage but when it had 
peered down in their chalices it swang back 
again, straightened up, and thought, ‘‘ You are 
bat a lot of weeds, after all.” 

Bat in the grass at the ditch flourished a bind- 
weed, with its small leafy vines; it bore delicate 
snowy and rose-colored flowers, and emitted a 
delicate fragrance. ‘To that the barley straw 
bent longingly down. 

‘*You gallant straw,” it smiled; ‘‘ bend yet 
lower, that I may embrace you with my leaves 
and flowers.” 

The straw essayed to do it with its best will, 
bat in vain. 

‘*IT can not,” it sighed ; ‘‘ but come to me, lean 
on me and cling to me, and I will raise you above 
all the proud poppies and conceited corn-flowers.” 

‘*T have never had any ambition to rise in the 
world, but you have been my constant dream 
ever since I was budding, and for your sake I 
will leave the greensward and all the little flow- 
ers in whose company I grew. We will twine 
ourselves together and flower alone for each other.” 

‘hus said the bind-weed, and stretched its ten- 
drils into the field. It clung tenderly to the 
straw, and covered it with its green leaves and 
modest flowers up to its topmost blade. 

It was a beautiful sight. The two seemed to 
suit each other to~perfection. ‘The straw felt 
now really proud, and shot ap higher and higher. 

“Do you wish to leave me ?” sighed the weed. 

‘* Are you dizzy already ?” smiled the straw. 

**Stay with me—cling to me. Why do you 
rise higher ?” 

‘* Because I must. It is my natare.” 

‘* But it is not mine.” 

‘* Follow me, if you love me.” 

**You won't stay? I know now that you do 
not love me any more.” 

And the weed loosened ita tender arms and 
sank to the earth; but the straw continued to 
shoot ever upward. 

The bind-weed began to wither. Its flowers 
grew more and more pale. ‘‘I have but lived 
and flowered for you. For your sake have I 
sacrificed my spring and my summer. But you 
do not notice my flowers—you leave my little 
buds to wither in the air; you think upon any 
thing else bat me and the beautiful summer—mny 
time!” 

‘* I think upon the harvest: my time has also 
sts claim." 

Presently the rain came. Great drops fell 
upon the delicate leaves. ‘‘My time is soon 
over,” wept the weed, and closed its little flowers 
to hide the cold tears. 

Tears are heavy. The straw came near sink- 
ing under its burden, but it felt the importance 
of keeping itself upright ; it straightened up, gal- 
lantly facing the storm. It grew stiffer in the 
body—harder in the joints. 

It was one of the dark days. The heavens 
were gray and the earth dark; it had been rain- 
ing foralongtime. The weed had grown down- 
ward into the earth, as if it would hide itself from 
the storm. 

‘*Bend down once more as you did in days 
of yore, when my love was all and all to you,” 
begged the weeping flower. 

‘*T can not, I dare not,” groaned the straw. 

** And I, who have bent a thousand times for 
your sake—I, who now bend myself to the Mb 
dust before your feet,” wailed the weed, grovel- 
ing on the earth. 

Then fell a couple of large rain-drops upon the 
blades; the weight was too much, the brave 
straw yielded, the weed pulled it down, afd both 
straw and weed sank down on the wet earth, 
never more to rise again. ects 

The harvest came. All the eayfen coral was 
bound in sheaves, and brought to the barn With 
song and joy. But that which once so gallantly 
had reared its head above all the others remain- 
ed prostrate on the stubble field. The grain was 
mouldy and the straw withered. Of the beauti- 


ful vine, whose loving embrace had been so fatal, 
only the dry, blackened stalks remained. 


Thus ended the romance of the barley straw. 

The young wife had tears in her beautiful eyes, 
but they were the balmy tears which strengthen, 
not the scalding ones which crush the soul to 
the earth. She wound her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck, and whispered a single word in his 
ear. It was, ‘‘ Thanks.” 

Then she plucked the last, half-withered bloe- 
som from the bind-weed. 

‘*It is a flower of memory that I will take 
with me, when I to-morrow return with you to 
the city again,” she said, softly, as she hid it in 
her bosom. ‘‘ Love is good, but labor and love 
are better. Pleasure is perfect only when it har- 
monizes with our permanent interests, as it is 
also true that no delight can be enduring which 
interferes with duty.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


f Ne great storm of the season had spent its 
fury, and was followed by a bright and sun- 
ny day—the first Sunday in February. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon, as we were qui- 
etly reading in a cozy room on Brooklyn Heights, 
a bright little girl, whose eyes always discover 
every thing, exclaimed, ‘‘See! there are ever so 
many peop e walking across the river.’’ §8o, in- 
deed, it was; the t River was completely 
spanned by a bridge of ice, formed by gigan- 
tic blocks which were firmly wedged together. 
At Fulton Ferry all navigation was suspended 
for two or three hours. Crowds of anxious peo- 
ple, impatient to reach their homes, thronged 
the ferry - houses; and when one bold leader 
made a pathway on the ice from shore to shore, 
he was followed by scores, until about a thou- 
sand had made a safc passage. The scene was 
one of t animation and excitement among 
those who ventured on the perilous temporary 
bridge, as well as among the spectators who 
lined the wharves. Suddenly the cry was raised 
that the vast mass was moving; there was an 
instant rush for the shore, yet some found them- 
selves floating away on cakee of ice, and after 
some time were rescued by boats. Last year an 
ice bridge was formed a week later in the season ; 
and although this is by no means an annual phe- 
nomenon, it has occurred several times within 
the last twenty years, as well as previously. 
During the winter of 1821 and 1822 it is on rec- 
ord that the East River was completely closed 
for several weeks between New York and 
Brooklyn. 


The principal instruments employed by the 
Signal Service Corps in their observations con- 
cerning the weather are the thermometer, the 
barometer, the hygrometer (for ascertaining the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere), the ane- 
mometer (for ascertaining the velocity of the 
wind), and the rain-gauge. 


This is the way reports and rumors are fre- 
quently ee At Rockford, Dlinois, where 
small-pox has been expected, a panic recently 
arose from the following circumstance: A gro- 
cer’s messenger stopped to deliver something at 
a German house. The woman told him, “ Wait; 
mine poy will pring you the small pox;’’ for 
which he did not wait, but ran off, giving an 
alarm that they had the dreaded disease there. 
It was afterward ascertained that all the wom- 
an wanted was to have him wait for a wooden 
bor. ‘Only this and nothing more.”’ 











It may yet be admitted that woman has a 
‘‘gphere’’ in the realm of art, if nowhere else. 
Miss Jessie Macgregor, a Scottish lady, has car- 
ried off the highest honors at the British Royal 
Academy this year. The gold medal and books 
for the best historical painting, ‘‘ An Act of Mer- 
cy,’’ has been awarded to Miss Macgregor, who 
is the second female recipient of the honor. An- 
other lady, Miss J. C. Smith, received the silver 
medal for the best drawing from the antique. 





Lady Franklin, never weary of her continued 
efforts, now offers $10,000 for all the records that 
can be found of the expedition in which Sir John 
lost his life. 





London papers relate curious stories of the 
blunders e by Oxford under-graduates in the 
Scripture examination which they have to pass 
before taking their degrees. Itis told of one that 
when asked who was the first King of Isracl, he 
was 60 fortunate as to stumble upon the name 
of Saul. He saw that he had hit the mark, and, 
wishing to show the examiners how intimate his 
knowledge of the Scriptures was, he added, con- 
fidently, ‘‘Saul—also called Paul.’’ Another was 
called upon to mention “‘ the two instances re- 
corded in Scripture of the lower animals speak- 
ing.’ The under-graduate thought fora moment, 
and replied, ‘‘ Balaam’s ass.’’ 
What is the other?’”? Under-graduate paused in 
earnest thought. At last a gleam of recollection 
lit up his face as he replied, ‘‘The whale! The 
whale said unto Jonah, ‘ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian !’”’ 





A warning to sleepers in church comes from 
Lowell. A lady in that place attended a prayer- 
meeting in the vestry of the church not long 
ago, and fell into a comfortable slumber during 
the exercises. When she awoke she found her- 
self in the dark, a prisoner. No efforts of hers 
availed to release her. But about noon next 
day she succeeded in climbing out of a window, 
and, summoning aid, over the high fence of the 


church-yard. 


A youn ea ee veer chosen engrossing 
clerk in the Minnesota Senate, resigned the po- 
sition when she found some reason to believe 
that a part of the votes were not cordially ao 
She was immediately re-elected by a hearty ma- 
pow: Such delicate sensitiveness was never 

nown among male office-seekers, and it took 
every body by surprise. 








An unpalatable mouthful that Des Moines 


horse must have had, when he snatched a lady’s | 


chignon from her head! This is the sad tale: A 
young gentleman and lady were driving through 
the street, when a restive steed came up behind, 
and having a bad habit of nipping at every thing 


That is one, Sir. . 


he could, he selzed upon the lady’s chignon, 
which was of regulation size. Then with a sud- 
den dash he shot ahead, bearing his prize be- 
tween his teeth. The lady screamed, as well she 
might, and the gentleman, secing the trouble, put 
the whip to his horse. But the driver of Phe 
oe horse did not notice any difficulty, and 
thought it was only a race; so away they all 
went, the chignon charger leading the van. 





Guarana threatens to be a rival to tea and cof- 
fee. A Brazilian tree produces a small fruit, 
ee half a dozen seeds, called guarana. 
These being roasted, ground, and made into a 
beverage, are found to contain the same active 

rinciple as tea and coffee, and to produce simi- 
ar effects. 


The present Speaker of the English House of 
Commons was chosen nearly fiftcen years ago. 
There have been only fourS ers in the House 
since the death of rge LI., which occurred 
above half a century ago. 


“‘Once upon a time” Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Martineau were both guests at a literary soirée. 
A modest lady, not daring to seek an introduc- 
tion to such exalted beings, watched them from 
afar with intense interest. The two literary 
ladies retreated to a secluded window-seat and 
engaged in earnest conversation. The modest 
lady, thinking some astronomical problem or 
some profound question of political economy 
was under discussion, resolved to catch some 
of their wise words. She stole noisclessly to 
the window, and, concealed by the curtain, list- 
ened ; and this was what she heard: 

*“T"ll tell you what I mean to do,”’ said Miss 
Martineau, laying her hand emphatically on the 
arm of Mrs. Somerville, ‘‘I mean to have my 
white crape shawl dyed brown, to wear with my 
brown satin dress.”’ 

Then answered Mrs. Somerville peels 
through the ear-trumpet of Harriet artincau, 
“1 k you can not do better, my dear.” 











It is now believed by some who have careful- 
nt investigated the merits of cundurango that 

ough not an absolute remedy in every case of 
cancer, it is in all instances very beneficial. 





Gustave Doré has undertaken a scries of sketch- 
es of London street life. Doré must be a busy 
man, 80 multitudinous are his works. A corre- 
spondent of the Leening Mail recently visited his 
studio in Paris, and describes him thus: “ He is 
& man some thirty-five or thirty-seven years of 
age, and looks even younger than that. His 
payer is fine—ea massive cliest both in breadth 
and depth, and a noble head with a wealth of 
dark hair falling low upon a brow which stamps 
him a man of yous His bearing is as simple 
and unpretentious as that of a child, while the 
calm look in the lustrous eye points to the in- 
finite.’ It ia said that Doré is much interested 
in America, and proposes to visit it before long. 
He refuses, however, to come professionally, as 
he had been invited to do, because he would not 
consent to make sketches of American landscape 
as illustrations unless he were given carte blanche 
to make as many as he deemed beet. Instead of 
five hundred, the “pce: ary he thought 
thousands would be req to give an idea of 
its beauty and grandeur. : 





*¢8neak thieves,” so called, abound about this 
time of year. Housekeepers should see that 
doors and windows are secure, particularly 
when the family are all at dinner or supper. 
That is the time generally taken to ransack 
bedrooms and carry off the coats and hats from 
the front hall. 


Something like thirty thousand girls and wom- 
en in New York city find it necessary to sew for 
their living. The wages they receive make 
economy needful, especially if a feeble mother 
or sister is partially dependent upon them, as 
is often the case. Their lod -rooms are the 
cheapest that are respectable, but frequently 
miserable enough considering the price pe 
forthem. The hotel for working-women which 
is being erected by Mr. A. T. Stewart, and which 
will be completed in a few months, will give a 
comfortable and inexpensive place of abode to 
about fifteen hundred persons. It will, indeed 
be a blessing to many who have been compelled 
to live in dark, fll-ventilated quarters. The aim 
will be to bring the entire cost of board, fuel, 
room rent, gas, and washing within three dollars 
aweek. In addition, the parlors and libraries 
will afford facilities for social amusemcnt and 
mental improvement. 








Massachueetts and New Jersey stand up for 
comparison on one point. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Roseville, New Jersey, 
after a protracted discussion, have refused to 
admit young women to membership. Several 
young ladies have been admitted as ‘* associate” 
members of the Young Men's Christian Agssoci- 
atlon of Colchester, sachusetts. It is said 
that the meetings of the association have in- 
creased in interest since this action. Naturally 
this would be the case. 





Australia has sent a quay of kangaroo 
skins to San Francisco. ey are to be made 
into leather. The skin of the kangaroo is thin 
but tongh, and when tanned into leather is soft 
and pliable, and wears well. 





The wife of Frederick Charles, nephew of the 
Emperor of Germany, is painting a series of 

ictures representing all the battles in which 

er husband had command during the late war 
between France and Germany. Shc has a minia- 
ture art academy at Berlin, in which several 

oung women who are studying painting assist 
her in her work. 





At length it is proved that man has more van- 
ity than woman. This is the way it came to 
pass. A curious investigator watched while a 
thousand men ed a looking-glass used as a 
ot on the sidewalk in Broadway. The result 
of his observations showed that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men glanced complacently at 
their image as they passed. The other man was 
blind. our hundred and fifty-two women 
passed during the same hour and a half, and 
none of them looked in the mirror—all of them 
being engaged intently cxamininz each other’s 


appearance and dress. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


p I \HIS is an experience that comes home to 
the feminine heart. The glitter of lights, 
buzz of conversation, and excitement of the 


dance once over, a reaction follows, and the belle 


of the ball sinks wearily in an easy-chair on her 
arrival home in the small hours of the morning, 
without energy enough even to throw off her 
wrappings. ‘There is a lesson to be read in this 
ldssitude. ‘The late hours attendant on evening 
entertainments in our day sap the vital forces, 
and sow the seeds of fature suffering. But the 
tendency in this direction continually grows 
worse, especially in large cities, where it has 
come to be considered quite out of rule to go to 
the most informal reception before nine o'clock 
in the evening, and where eleven is considered 
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an early hour to set out for a large party or a 
ball. At this rate we shall eventually come round 
again to the hours kept in the times of bluff 
King Hal, whose sister, Mary Tudor, on wedding 
the sexagenarian Louis XII. of France, was se- 
verely chidden by her subjects for undermining 
the health of her aged spouse by her dissipated 
habits. She insisted on dining at noon, and pro- 
longing her evening to eleven or twelve o'clock, 
whereas the good King Louis had been accus- 
tomed to dining at eight in the morning, and 
going to bed at six p.m., with the chickens in 
winter, and considerably before them in sammer. 
Seriously, there is a crying need for reform among 
us in this respect. It is utterly impossible for 
any person who earnestly pursues a regular oc- 
cupation to keep the late hours demanded by 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


fashionable society, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the clear brain and good digestion neces- 
sary to the transaction of business. The nobles 
of England, who dine at eight, and whose time is 
at their own disposal, may be uble to turn night 
into day with impunity, but this will not do for 
practical, hard-working Americans. Rumors 
are rife that u change is imminent, and that it 
is already in contemplation in sundry fashionable 
circles to invite guests by card from seven to 


~ 





elevren—a consummation, let us say, devoutly to 


be wished. . 





OLD AND NEW COLORS. 
HE colors which are now contemned as 
‘¢ old-fashioned’”—the colors in vogue be- 


fore the present century—have been almost in-' 
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AFTER THE BALL.—[Drawr By A. P. STEPHENS. | 


variably more beautiful and more becoming than 
any we now have. ‘The truth of the matter is,. 
a color may be too pure: and of late our manu- 
facturers, urged on by the vulgar taste for mere- 
ly gaudy tints, have so much improved in color- 
distilling and dyeing that our modern colors are 
hideous through their extreme purity. ‘The old- 
fashioned blue, which had a dash of yellow in it, 
and which looks sadly faded against the fashion- 
able staring blues, was one of the most exqui- 
site hues ever worn; so was the warm dun-yel- 
low we see in the old masters’ pictures; so was 
the soft, brownish-crimson. The same remark 
applies to Oriental colors. The old Indian and 
Persian manufactures, which will never grow 
old, look forever perfect and grand, and this is 
not only due to the wondrous Oriental feeling 
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for combining colors—it is partly due to the im- 
perfection of the colors they used. ‘The reds are 
chiefly dull, the blues greenish, the white yel- 
lowish or gray, the black half brown: this may 
be noticed in any old Indian carpet or shawl. 
But alas! the Orientals are being demoralized by 
the European. mania for harsh and vulgar con- 
trasts; and it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to procure the old subdued mixtures. In 
the goods they fabricate for the French and En- 
glish markets, they are beginning to use the 
cheap imported European: dyes, although they 
still, through sheer ignorance, adhere to the old 
patterns. Soon they may give place to the mod- 


ern bad ones, and we shall have nothing better 


from the East than we can make at home, as far 
as harmony of tints and poetry of design are con- 
cerned. . 
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In some strange way a certain amount of im- 
perfection is necessary to beauty. Our perfect 
machinery can not make the curiously charming 
fabrics that these poor people weave with their 
obsolete looms; we have lost the strange charm 
of color which we, in common with them, once 
possessed to a great degree; and certainly we 
have not improved on the ancient patterns; we 
have to go back to them again and again for our 
lace, for our brocades, and for our carpets. We 
have perfected our method, and lost our pictur- 
esque effects; we have perfected our colors, and 
lost our perceptions of and feeling for real beauty. 

As for colors in dress, we hnve quite forgotten 
that they must be always subservient to the com- 
plexion. For instance, no blue eyes can bear 
the propinquity of the modern bright blues 
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without turning gray—indeed, there are no blue 
eyes now; no cheek can outbloom the modern 
pinks and scarlets; it is because these colors 
have been brought to such a pitch of perfection 
that they dazzle, but enhance nothing; and they - 
have the retributive effect of not lasting. The 
antique colors, like the Oriental ones, may have 
faded, and probably did so, but they never showed 
either the change of time or the stains of wear 
to any thing like the same extent, nor so early, 
as the modern colors; they were not so bright, 
‘| though they were far more subtile: : In those 
days one could put on a gown half a dozen times 
without looking slovenly ; it would lovk beauti-' 
ful and good to the last. Ruskin says truly that’ 
‘*no color harmony is of high order unless in-' 
volving indescribable tints ;” and this is the se- 
cret of the antique colors—each partook of some 
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other; their very imperfection made them the 
most perfect of all colors. I will nevertheleas 
confess with joy that I see a glimmer of hope in 
the shops for the public at large. ‘This summer 
there has been a struggle to defeat the glaring 
colors by dun colors—tertiaries of every hue, and 
mixtures of the same color in various shades in 
a single dress. I have seen a gown in a shop 
window made of three different shades of mud- 
color, another of slate and mud color, and both 
costumes were very effective. There is also hope 
in the new shades of olive, salmon and citron, 
and green-blue that have recently appeared. 
They are often desperately bright, but they are | 
refreshing, having lost the sharp edge of their 
purity, and become tempered with remote or op- 
posing colors. 


- me rrr 
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BEING TOWED. 


N the clear, crisp, frosty air of a February 
morning, what sensation can be comparable 

to the keen delight with which the practiced 
skater glides over the glittering ice? What if 
the accomplishment has been gained by numer- 
ous falls and countless contusions! The game is 
well worth the powder, as all will acknowledge 
who have arrived successfully at the coveted goal. 
During the last few years this healthful and ex- 
hilarating amusement has been largely practiced 


Their example immediately found numerous fol- 
lowers, and before the winter was over skating 
was recognized as a fashionable amusement by 
the ladies of New York. | 





—— 


MODERN SERVANTS. 


E mistaken friends of servants will persist in 
disparaging domestic service as a degrada- 
tion, and so deter the best men and women of 
the working class from undertaking it as an em- 
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by ladies; and their picturesque dresses and 
graceful movements add much to the beauty of 
the skating-rink. The ice, indeed, has a pecul- 
iar fascination ; and those who lack the courage 
to trust themselves alone thereon, may still enjoy 
the serene delight of being towed like our hero- 
ine in the picture, who glides with queenly grace 
over the slippery surface in the wake of her mer- 
ry guides. We well remember the sensation 
which was created in the Central Park, some 
twelve or fourteen years ago, when a few ladies 
ventured on the ice on the smaller skating-pond. 


ployment, of course the despised profession will 
be filled by despicable persons ; and if mistresses 
will persist in childish efforts to claim a power 
which has passed from their hands, and servants 
will persist in the no less childish effort to com- 
bine the pleasures of a nomad existence with 


the largest profits of an employment whose first 


condition is fixity of tenure, then, indeed, there is 
nothing before either one or the other but dis- 
appointment and mutual recriminations without 
end. But I donot believe that any of these rocks 
are unavoidable. 





= HARPER'S BAZAR. 





The notion that the personal services and im- 
mediate receipt of directions involved in do- 
mesticity are things in themselves degrading 
is one of the grossest of the fallacies and vulgar- 
est of the vulgarisms of the day. There is no 
position in which perfect disinterestedness and 
devotion can be more thoroughly displayed than 
in faithful service. The payment and receipt of 
wages, so far from detracting from the honora- 
bleness of the relation, places both master and 
servant on a footing of plain justice, whereon their 
mutual kindliness and ‘‘ works of supererogation” 


VTi ile “se 
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detracting from the beauty of any service, high 
or low, is simply absurd. The cle yman who 
lives on his tithes preaches “ hireling’ sermons ; 
the soldier who pockets his pay dies a ‘ hire- 
ling’s” death at the cannon’s mouth ; the 

who condescends to send to his banker his pub- 
lisher’s check has but a ‘‘ hireling’s” inspiration, 
in any sense in which a faithful butler, house- 
kee r, maid, or groom can be said to do ‘ hire- 
ling” service to master or mistress. The evil re- 
pate of such contracts has come out of this, that 
the two parties to them do not keep them equal- 
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TOWED. 


can be displayed infinitely better than on any 
other ground. The difference is seen when men 
or women consent to live as unsalaried depend- 
ents on persons not called on to support them. 
No observer can hesitate to say that a paid serv- 
ant, free to come and go, neither owing nor 
claiming any pecuniary obligation, holds a far 
better and more really respectable attitude than 
that of such an unpaid dependent, whose serv- 
ices, however devoted, never wholly suffice to 
wipe away the semblance of obligation for mate- 
rial benefits. To talk of being a ‘‘hireling” as 
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ly honestly. The employer usually pays the 
wages he has engaged to pay with tolerable 
punctuality ; and if he should attempt to tender 
a dollar short money, or a dollar of base coin, the 
defrauded servant would quickly obtain justice. 
On the other hand, the servant (how often we do 
not care to speculate) gives short service or bad 
service for his wages, and the master has no rem- 
edy save to send him away and find another, who 
will perhaps do just the same. The dishonesty 
in the one case is, beyond question, quite as great 
as in the other, though habit has so.far dulled u: 
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to its observation that we hardly pass any strong 
censure on instances of it, while a mere rumor 
that a gentleman had offered his footman a bad 


half crown would set a county gossiping for a 
month. All the result apparent is this unfortu- 
Nate prejudice against household service in gen- 
eral—a prejudice which ought to be limited, and 
very urgently directed against the dishonest kind 
of eye-service aforesaid. 
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ANSWERS 1770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mona.—The bracelets are worn above the top of 
the glove if possible, but on the wrist over the glove 
if they are small. More than one bracelet on an arm 
is not in good taste, yet two or three are worn. Trim 
your polonaise with bias black silk bands and fringe. 
The suit will be very pretty. 

Muss N. F. M.—We can not give you a plan for mak- 
ing your switch lighter. You had better exchange it. 
—The vest-basque walking suit will be worn in the 
spring.—If you are very young, put your first name on 
your card, but if you are fairly in society, Miss Smith 
is preferable.—Dust your hands well with Lubin’s vio- 
let-powder before putting on your gloves, and the per- 
spiration will not discolor them.—Make your black al- 
paca by Plain-basque Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. V.—Shampoo your head frequently to take 
out superfluous oils. " 

M. A. M.—Get an olive brown cashmere polonaise, 
and a silk or poplin skirt of the same color, for a rich 
bride’s traveling dress. Use the Marguerite polonaise 
pattern, and trim with ruffies of the silk and fringe. 

Quonppy.—Wear the Undine dress—pale green tarla- 
tan, looped with bits of shells and grasses. 

Ixquisrtrve.—Make your black lustre by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 
Trim with bias raffles of the same headed by lapping 
folds. 

Virarma Darz.—The Dolly Vardens are merely po- 
lonaises, as you will find if you read New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. The Marguerite ia the 
best design for them. Flat button-moulds covered 
with silk are used on silk and cashmere basques. 

Errce G.—Basques will continue in fashion, and the 
best model for your black silk suit is the Plain-basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Bianouz.—A white tarlatan dress, with three or 
four rows of kilt pleating on the demi-train, and one 
on the basque and upper ekirt, is pretty and inexpen- 
sive. Loop the upper skirt with trailing autumn 
leaves, or with rose or blue ostrich tips, or else black 
velvet bows with a rose in each bow. The basque is 
short-sleeved, low-necked, and without lining, or, at 
most, only a Swies mustiin lining. 

B. B. B.—If you begin your note by speaking of 
yourself in the third person, you should continue to do 
80 to the end of it. For instance: “Mr. Smith's com- 
pliments to Misa Jones, requesting the pleasure,” etc. ; 
or else: ‘‘ Mr. Smith sends compliments to Mise Jones, 
and reqnests the pleasure,” etc. 

Vasut1.—You will find many hints abont taking care 
of the complexion in the “‘ Ugly Girl” articles pub- 
lished in Bazar, Vol. IV. We can not repeat them 
here. 

Mra. A. W. P.—Make a sloped seam down the mid- 
dle of your loose sacque, having the waist nearly tight ; 
then leave it open down this seam below the waist, also 
in the seams under the arms; trim it up the seams and 
around the edge, and it will be large enough for your 
tournure. 

A Meonanio’s Wivz.—The Bazar containing an ar 
ticle on bread-making has been sent you; also the cut 
paper pattern. We are sorry that we can not give you 
the recipe you want. As you are an Englishwoman, 
perhaps you do not know that housekeepers here some- 
times give their soap-fat in exchange for ready-made 
soap to a cartman who comes for it two or three times 
a week, 

A Piram Gmi—A white muslin upper skirt and 
waist, over any solid colored or even a black silk, 
would answer your purpose. 

Cutoaco Sussortpgrr.—We can send you any back 
numbers of the Bazar you want at 10 cents a number. 

Exoisz.—Goethe is pronounced as if spelled Géty. 
—Wear your hair in crimps in front, with a braided 
chignon. Girls of seventeen usually wear long dresses 
for full dreas, and short suits of ordinary length for the 
street.—Quixotic is accented on the second syllable— 
ot—as is exotic.—Qut vive means, literally, who lives, 
and is equivalent to our ‘“*‘ Who goes there?” To say 
that one is on the qué vive means that he is on the 
alert.—The engagement-ring Is worn on the first finger 
of the left hand. 

Dora E.—The “Bazar Book of Decorum” will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1 and your ad- 
dress.—Get blue or plum-colored cashmere for the 
blonde’s blouse, cherry or black for the brunette’s. 

M. R. 8.—Make a basque and over-skirt by the 
Worth basque pattern for your black silk dress. The 
skirt of this suit trains slightly in the house, and may 
be looped for the street. Trim with ruffles and lace 
or fringe. 

R. A. T.—The advertising columns of our back num- 
bers will tell you about the matter you refer to. We 
know nothing of it further than what is stated in the 
advertisement, and we can not spend time in mailing 
the address of advertisers when a reference to the pa- 
per would furnish the reader the desired information. 

E. H.—The basque will probably continue to be 
worn through the summer, and ov 2r-skirts algo, but 
it is too soon to know what change will be made in 
their shape. 

Miss Jessrz B.—Read answer above to “Mrs. A. W. 
P.” We send you the Watteau sacque pattern, as 
you would probably like to put a Watteau fold down 
the back of the garment. 

Janz L.—The Bazar does the best it can by its cor- 
respondents. Its columns are sometimes too crowded 
for minute details or for answers in this column, but 
replies are embodied in other articles in the paper. 
Therefore the best thing for you to do is to read each 
number carefully, and you will usually find a general 





answer, and perhaps a special one, 

Dotiy.—For full information about ladies’ under- 
clothing read New York Fashions of Bazar No. q, 
Vol. V. 


Lizzie R.—A Dolly Varden, as we have said before, 
is a polonaise of gay flowered chintz calico, or of cre- 
tonne, or brocaded silk, to be worn over a solid-col- 
ored silk skirt, usually black. For making your 
striped spring silk read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. V. Make your delaine suit with polonaise, 
cape, and single skirt by description in New York 
Fashions of Bazar of the present number. 

A Sunsoriser.—A polonaise suit of gray or brown 
cashmere or poplin would be pretty for a bride to wear 
to New York in the spring. Get some additional hair 
and wear a braided coil. 
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Mes. W. W. W.—Make your green poplin by the 
Marguerite Vest-polonaize Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 52, Vol. IV. 

B. A. L.—Polonaises will be worn in the spring. 
Black or gray cashmere polonaises may be worn with 
almost any skirt. Four yards of cashmere will make 
a Marguerite polonaise. A Martha Washington cap 
with loose crown and coronet is pretty for elderly la- 
dies with thin hair. Crimp your hair by plaiting, and 


wear it flowing. If your gingham is striped, trim it 


with bias bands and white braid; if checked, with 
ruffies of the same. Pleated shirt-waists will be worn 
again in the spring and summer.—Abbott's histories 
are good authorities. We do not know of any bio- 
graphical aketch extant of the lady you mention. 

BrissaNzE.—A new masqucrade costume is called 
the Hours. It has a white skirt, baby waist, angel 
sleeves, and a peasant waist of gold-colored silk. A 
broad silk band, half blue, half gold, surrounds the 
skirt, and on it at intervals are twelve white medal- 
lions with the hours L, I., IIL, etc., printed on them. 
Dark brown flowing hair with gilt diadem. 

Another pretty costume is the Planeta. A white silk 
skirt is bordered with a blue silk band, and dotted 
with gilt stara. White gauze over-skirt and baby 
waist bespangled with stars. Blue silk girdle, wide 
and pointed, with a star on each point. Necklace, 
diadem, and bracelets of stars. Blue ribbon band on 
the light crimped hair. Blue silk gaiters. 

Epna AND MasquEerape.—Wear the Hours costume 
described above to ‘‘ Brisbane.” 





PERPETUAL BEAUTY. 


Every lady has been wanting for years a toilet prep- 
aration in which she could confidence, and use 
without fear of injuring health. The recent analysis 
made by the Metropolitan Board of Health has proven 
that Geo. W. Laird’s ‘‘ Bloom of Youth” is entirely free 
from an ming denen to health or injurious to the 
skin. It can used without sho the htest 
trace of its use. Will leave the skin soft, smooth, and 
delicately beautiful. Sold at all d ta and fancy- 
goods stores. Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 





Tuosr who wish a reliable hair preparation 
should buy Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. It is compounded of the purest ingredi- 
ents and with the strictest care.—[Com. ] 





Wurrooms’s Astuxa Rewzny.—In no case of purely 
asthmatic character hag it failed.—[Com.] 
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the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be traneferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ATTENTION!! LADIES!! 
MES. C. G. PARKER 

Will pu for pemone wis to save the expense 
and trouble of visi g New York to do their shopping, 
any article for ladies’ or children’s use, from a PAPER 
OF PINS TO AN ENTIEB WAERDEOBE, at the lowest rates 
and for a moderate commission. Samples and prices 
sent by {if desired. Reference, by pe on, is 
made to th prietors of this Journal, Rev. Hen 
W. Bellows, D.D., E.P. Dutton & Co.,718 Broad wand 
. ¥. City. 


others. For Circular and information (free), ad 
MRS, C. G. PAR 718 Broadway, 
MOTHERS; 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively nsed and recommended 


V by the most eminent precene 
R 





old by Druggiste and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
EK 15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machin 
the test boon to woman. NO THIMBLE requi 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 26 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 1414, Montreal, Canada. 





H A Rk HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


28 inches long, weight 21¢ oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2X oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only 99 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 


erery re should pores oe 0 portunity, and 
purchase goods from the rter who 
retails at wholesale prices. : Ps 
CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
‘ Send color rig call re =“ ilar pe Cc. 0. D., 
y express; or by mail, pre on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money ordee. Cormenontence answered. 








COLGATE & C0O/S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, . 


Vy KNOX >“fifs 
FAD . 
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FRUITS, FLOWERS, & SEEDS. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two COLORED cHROMOS, with Price-List, sent 
for 10 centa. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cuitivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUB CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 
gay” We offer great inducemente to purchasers, and 
by our lfberal offers ‘‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man's door. 
BR. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors te J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the moet i tnoentions of the age! 
The moet perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
.. Machine, an 
a \e 3 last a 

\) edges 
5 pric 2 
j cere, strainin 
| theeyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
They. give “anh 

1ey give - 
“2 versal satisfac- 
= tion. Ladies who 
uae them lent 

‘Jy they are wo 
= - “BB / thelr weight in 

gold. Over @even thousand sold during the first week 
uction. 


The most inducements offered to the trade. 

eae eh gay and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. . 

Local and traveling “—ne wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
P on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 809 Broadway, N. Y. 


















This letter A is a sample of the 
/5 size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking wkh Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table eee Pillow Cases, 


dkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, incl Ink, Pad 
Glasa, and directions for use, sent 
Trade sup- 
pli Stencil Tools and all Mate- 

STAFFORD M’F’G CO. 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
SK YOUR DRUGGIST for Dz. AMOS B. 
MILLER'S ODONTON TOOTH POWDER. 
First made in 1880. Price 25 cents. Samples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton St., New York. 








You ask WHY we can sell 

y First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
ALE 33290? We answer—Ilt costs 
sap less than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
We have no Agenta, but ship 
m direct to families at Factory 
7 pees and warrant Five Years. 


which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


. | p 
e Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBBI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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families. for sale every where. 





New Era in Stationery. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur 

de Rose; and the Ciel d’hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 

popular White-Bordered Kau du Nil, are now ready; also, a new style of Sombre- 

Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in different widths and new designs of black bordering. 
FOR SALE AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL STATIONERY STORES. 

Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Elegant Parisian Station- 
ery Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 
&c., &c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 

Geo. H. Reay and Willard Felt & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 


Denslow & Bush’s “Premium Oil’? 


Guaranteed over 150° Fire Test, 


WILL NOT EXPLODE, even? a 


lighted lamp be wpset and broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNOWN. Used in 100,000 
Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 8S. Canal St., Chicago. 


d 
lifetime. - 


end for illustrated circular, in | 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Just Opened : 
DOLLY VARDENS in CRETONNES AND FOU. 
LARDS; 
PONGEE FOULARDS, FRENCH PERCALES, with 
BORDERS; 
LINEN CHAMBRAIS; 
COTTON AND LINEN SEERSUCKERS; 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRINTS; 
STRIPED AND CHINE CREPE “ EUGENIE;” 


FIGURED AND STRIPED FRENCH BAPTISTE, 
New and Beautiful Goods for Dresses and Suits - 
JACONETS and ORGANDIES. 


NEW EMBROIDERIES. 
We are now offering a fine line of 
HEMSTITCHED AND EMBROIDERED 
FRENCH LINEN SETS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Also, 

TEN eccee HAMBURGH EDGINGS and INSERT- 
CHEMISE BANDS, worked on Double Linen; 
NEEDLE-WORK NIGHT-DRESS SETS; 
SWISS AND CAMBRIC FLOUNCINGS, 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS, PLAITINGS, &c., &c. 


———— 


LACE S. 
Just received, 
WHITE AND COLORED CLUNY TRIMMING 
LACES, for Baptiste Suits, &c.; 
BLACK THREAD AND QUIPURE LACES, ali 
widths ; 
REAL AND ITALIAN VALENCIENNES LACES. 


THE 


“DOMES 
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EASIEST fF) 
TO SELL.” {| 

§.M. Agents: 2S 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get¢ 
the agency and 
sellit. Address : 
“DOMESTIC” S, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Library Edition 


MISS MULOCK’S 
WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 








The following volumes are now ready: 


HANNAH. — OLIVE. — OGILVIES. — THE 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. — JOHN 
HALIFAX. — AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 
—A LIFE FOR A LIFE.—TWO MAR- 
RIAGES. — CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
—A NOBLE LIFE.—A HERO.—STUD- 
IES FROM LIFE.—THE FAIRY BOOK. 
—UNKIND WORD.—MISTRESS AND 
MAID.—A BRAVE LADY (in Press).— 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM (dn Press). 


PuBLIsHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ce” Harrer & Beroruens will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the Untted States, on receipt of $1 50. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


ook HERE, LADIES !__Ruy the “MAID. 








EN’S BLUSH.” It is the best thing ever prepared 
for giving a rich, rosy tint to the cheek. No lady 
will be without it after giving it a trial. 

Small packages, 50 cents; Large, $1 00. 


NELSON ANDREWS, 
Providence, R. I. 


7 7 rng ' ww? ' 

MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Ie acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
4 ceived from all parts of the United 
States. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvass from house to house. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Arxoip & Bannina, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Lock Box No. T. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISURD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Epvwarp D. G. Proc, 
D.D. With numerous Iifustrations. One Vol, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. (Just Ready.) 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaao I. Hares, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. = 


SHA KESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. 
Ro.rz, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with ‘The Merchant of Venice" and “The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Trzaguan, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'’S CHARACTER. Character. By Samort 
Suires, Author of “Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Hugaenots,” “ Life of the Step ensons,” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, (Uniform with “ Self-Help.") 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “Peep of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light," &c. Parts I. and II. 
Com in Volume. Proufusely Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
7 Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Mazryn Pare, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine," &c. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. By Jaoon Axsorr. Copious! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $160. (Forming Vol. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
miniscences. By Ranpotru B. Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of ‘The irie Traveler," ‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. - 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 

orth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 

New Atmosphere.” By Gam Hamiztron. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and 'I'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 

hildren. By Javon Auporr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
loth, $1 76. s— 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samuxzx Suites, Author of “Character,” 
**Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. By Pac. Du Cuauuu. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $175 Uniform 

, with Du Chatilu's Books for Boye: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown Svo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE UM. SEDG- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JIARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By Wuxre Corus, Author 








of ‘Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘Woman in 
White,” ‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $100. (Just Ready.) 


PATTY. By Karuarne 8. Macquor. 8Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. ha 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. The following volumes 
are now ready: 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogtlvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husbané.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian'’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkiad Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (in Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (I. Press). 


BLADE-0'-GRASS. By B. L. Fanszox, Author of 
*‘ Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifally Ilustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mn, 
Author of “The ee ub,” ‘‘Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryp Ag Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. _ 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawnenos W. M. Looxuaszt. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. = 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 560. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuowas Anoraus Txor- 
torr, Author of ‘‘ Lindiefarn Chase," ‘A Stren," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Froernon Marnyat 
(Mrs. Ross Cifuarch), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 80 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fansxon, Author of 
‘* Blade-o’-Grasa,” &c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


oy Ope an pred oe ee ae 
eoor. mail, postage prepaid, to part 
United States, on receigt of the price, or 


ce Harper's Cararocur matled free on receipt of 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 





UY the Cre.izesratep WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
ee Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 
Witsow Sewing Maourne Co.. Cleveland, 0.; &t, 
Louls, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 


POOR MISS 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of evory de- 
ecription, and for every at a moderate price. 
These patterns 


e806 are intended to be the moet perfect, 
the m ractical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced In country, and so arranged as to be easily 


understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav: ce in cu up ma at the same 
time combining all that is d bie with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progrees, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Mosechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to Now York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertain-ng to fashion. We 

ve y prepared a catalog ue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this capogne may be se- 
lected of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On Dacre of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
rn In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subecriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the ums 
Offered to each and every new subecriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ad much to the comfort and economy of ev 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co, manufacture and warrant two different 
pewine Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The c Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so t that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it £ orm the different operations, 
tucking, cording -frillinge’ cullting, frisging: ore 
aC. » CO g, » gu ’ , ’ 
seems Thre like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable. ea 
for every description of work, and can be c in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
pone of the Elliptic Machine In a family is almoat 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many: tiny 
a in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of is reduced from a 


uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
rson in the United States de-. 


ollowing offer: Any 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all and 
sizes, He furnishes all the Patterns {asued with this 
paper. MDlustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


J. B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 


label owing 
taeir size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trim: 


9 9 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 





Back. 


821. 


Front. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


Nine sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 





THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
M'Clintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia. 


tw NOTICE TO AGENTS. . 





Mesars. Harper & Brothers have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the Fourra Volume of M‘Cuintoox & 
STr0Na’s ryopedia of Biblical, Theo l, and Ec- 
fot ae viterature is now printed, and will be ready 

or deliv 


tion should be made immediately to 
AVERY BILL, care of Harrsr & Broruens, 
881 Peari Street, Franklin Square, New York. 


LuNDBORGS 
COLOGNE 4 


BEST IN THE WORLD. | 


—_— es 
‘ **Comics,” new styles, ele- 
VALEN'1 INES, gantly colored, 15 cents a 
dozen; 25 for 25c.; 60c.; 144 for only $1. Sen- 
timental, 15c., 25c., and 50c.adozen. Elegant Lace and 
Gilt, 12c., 15c., 20c., 25c., and 50c. each. Superb Box 
Valentines at $1, $1 50, $8, $8, and $5. Valentine Cards 
and Writers, 12c. each. ALL SENT PREPAID ANY WHERE, 
$8, $5, and $10 lots for dealers. Retail at rour ro«Es the 
cost. All sent for cash. 25 ‘* Comics” for 25 cts. 
Order only of HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








AGN Toray connec inte make faore money 2 
@ le ° 
. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


FINCH. 


to Agents in about a fortnight. Applica- | 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapgp ro Fit any Ficune, and 
are Alled with the greatest accuracy, Tis NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTUEK BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIZOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acroes the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. oe 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “11 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “* 16 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT....... ewe AT 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT...... Sate eieeen “ 21 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 16 years Old) ...... oe ccc ccc cece eee ece “ 3 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

B years Old)... cc ccescccscccvcvcccccccance “ 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
VOOIS OND) be iic cee eeescows ce ccbe es vickedetssceac “ oF 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 yeara old)...........ccccccnees * 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 85 
tee ia POLONAISE WALKING 


ITT vcs en cpeeee ds (octet eociedlerarecios “ 87 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ‘6 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)...........cccee ence cccccces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING -CAP ..... 2... cece ccc c cus ccecce * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ‘49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. * 50 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


ING: SUT oiid oes iiiass cies cues isu cus “* 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 62 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 9 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER....... Stiakiea ts “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE reeing Ese ue, Coreet 
& 


Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke ress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)........... wate caer “ 6 
PLAIN BASQ with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.......scssccoccecesss eee B 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterus will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawotte’s Tor.er Giyorrure Caxe is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pope and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 

lycerine. For sale by d ts. Marx & Rawo..e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


Ghoice SERS! Selected SEEDS! Fresh SPEDE! 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorta, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

kf Concord Corn Paes Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $3; 34 Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

qt. $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2; bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Lllustrated, 10c. 
¥. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Gr —. HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.opgons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
Qt RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, ‘Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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Gentle Measures 
TRAINING the YOUNG. 


Gentle Measures in the Management and Train- 
ing of the Young. A Book for the Parents 
of Young Children. By Jacos Ansorr. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 








PunLisuxp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


a 


ea Harrer & Broruenrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage Pree to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 T 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srxnorsr, Brattleboro, Vt. 








| Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 


a 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
pertodicals as an irreparatle national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper's 
Weekly ts a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Man Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains capenced on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New pe! Homest 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 


EEKLY. 
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The best Peon of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of amy comparison between ft and any of their 
number. Its colamne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * © Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantifal, being farnish- 
e by the chief artists of the country.— Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly; deserves its primacy in this clase of 
publications, alike for the value of its 1e1ding-matter 
and the excellence of its illustre'fore. ‘Ihe editorials 
on public affairs are models of discuesion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
pea Nalin and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the snbecription price of the paper. While fally 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, ms, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
oral as personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: ft will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





TERMS for 1872, 


Hazrer’s Magazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hazprn’s Magazine, Harrvre’s Weex zy, and HarPer’s 
Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazing, WREKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies Sor $20 00, without extra copy. ; 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 2 cents a iad for the Wrxx.y or Bazak 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semt-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 

the Werk ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Apverristne In Harper's Pre1onrcats. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500: Half P 
$350 ; Quarter Page, $150—each tasertion: = 

Ha ’e Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line: 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each faserHon: a 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$500 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cta. § 


~~ 





HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House 





without the aid of a medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
great demand for this development of 


. Optical Science shows it to be ONE OF THK 
WoNDERS OF THE AGE! Sent Po0, Bon for 50 cts., with 


directions. L,.WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 


A Month and expenses to Canvass- 


$42 5 ers. Articles new and as staple as flour. 
Sample free. C. M. Lnoaneron, Chicago. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Just published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Mistress. ‘‘ Bring seme more Bread, Martha!” 


Watrrrgss. ‘‘ There’s none, Mem!" 


Mistress. ‘Oh, Nonsense! I saw a Loaf in the Pantry.” 


Warrrsss. ‘Did ye, Mem? I’m thinking it’s Time ye were getting 


FACETLA. 


You never hear of policemen being run over: they 
are never in the way. , 


i ; 
Sxerous Arrars.—A most determined act of self-in- 


‘fiicted torture has recently caused a considerable eensa- 


tion in a fashionable quarter of town. A lady—young 

lovely, and accomplished, with troops of frienda, and 
all that makes life enjoyable at her command—was de- 
tected deliberately ‘‘ screwing up” her face. 


eg 
A Chinese thief, having stolen a missionary’s watch 
brought it back to him next day to learn how to wind 
up. ee eee 
Some le do not care for Tupper’s poetry but 
his philceophy is proverbial. er ere 


a 

Why are photogreDr ee the most uncivil of all trades- 
people 7— use when we make application for a 
copy of our portrait they always reply with a negative. 


—_= 
An old lady thinks the Bonds must be a family of 
orone us instincts, because she hears of so many 


-converted. 
< Torgss or tH Suz—Opticians. 
ep ; 
Siureut or Hawp—Refusing an offer. 
Narrow-minded people are like narrow-necked bot- 
tles, for the less they 
make in pouring it oat. 
; ee eee —_—_——_————— 
A bow shonld not be always bent—particalarly an 
W. 





2% VALENTINE VERSES. 
February having come, I turned my attention to 


verse, in order to fond a valentine of my own compos | 


ing to my adored. With this view I asked a gentle- 
man who frequents the same clab as oid ve me a 
few hints. ‘‘There’s nothing so easy,” said he. “All 
you want are the rhymes.” 


Whereupon I made 80 


ve in them the niore noise they } 


bold as to ank if he conld supply them, and on what 
terms. Not to enter too far into 


“HERE BE TRUTHS.” 


say that he obliged me with the following list: 


Arose Lasts Set 
Nose Caste Cabinot 
Down Endures Sink 
_ Gown Overtures 
Sockets Winking Shutters 
Pockets Shrinking Gutters 
Maid rs Love 
e Square Above 


After a week or so’s arduous —. I have succeeded 
h I inclose, and shal 


up a valentine, w 
on as to whether it fe 


in making 
be happy to receive your op 
_ Yours, etc., 


verse OF vice versed. 


Joun Smutris. 


A VALENTINE 


_ +BY 


‘A BEGINNER. 


' Never, since the sun arose, 


With a 
’ Never, 
Wi 


- With an in 
‘While the sae 
- With their hands 


Or more rese 


ed with: 


imple on his nose; 
nce the moon went down, 


on her gown; 
burned in thejr sockets, 
in trowsers pockets— 


' Have I seen a fairer maid, 
mbling marmalade! 


‘ Never, while the 
Diadem 


Never, while. the moon endyres, 
‘Playing Weber's overtures; 

While the stars continue win ; 

In flannels warranted ‘gainst 5 
Shall I see a maid ae fair - 

Within five miles of Union Square. 


Never, till the sun shall set 
In a lacquered cabinet; — 


Never, 


1 the moon ehall sink 


In the frozen skating ; 

Till the stare put up their shutters, 

And make mud-pies in Five Points gutters— 
Shall I that maiden cease to love. 
(N.B.—Jobn Smith composed the above.) — 


THE RULING PASSION. 


Sick Brotuer. ‘Harry, I want to Whisper ! 
or way from School bu 

ock, a Pennyworth of 
for To-morrow.” 


me a Pennyworth of Hard-bake, a Pennywort 
oney Drops, and a Penny Stick of Spani 


Licorice, 





Pa has given me Sixpence for taking my Medicine. On 
of Taffy, a Pennyworth of Almond 


and we'll keep the other Penny 





particulars, I will 


| 


Specs, then, for it’s a Cheese!” 
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Uncie. ‘Well, Tommy, you See I’m Back: are you Ready ?—What have I 


_ to Tay for, Miss?” 


Miss. “Three Buns, Four Sponge-Cakes, Two Sandwiches, One Jelly, Five 


UNCLE. 
Tommy. ‘No, 


Nranee ann Dranen.—A lady advertises for a per- 
aon who is in the habit of serenading her to stand near- 
er the house, so that she can scald him. 


ee 
Why is a ship called “‘she ?"—Why, because the rig- 
ging costs more than the hall. 


———_—_— 
Liour Euptoruent—Building castles in the air. 

oo 
Query.—Does a dumb man always keep his word ? 


cece 

gone: aay ‘Tf small girls are watfs, are large ones 
waters 

‘‘ Certainly,” says sweet sixteen. ‘At least the boys 
have a habit of applying them to their lips in sealing 
their vows.” ‘ 

They used to call a lady’s man a beau. They call’ 
him now a bo-er, sometimes. 


“Good acious, Boy! Are you not II?” | 
Une Y | 


le; but I’m Thirsty!” 


’ 


A square-built prize-fighter is good for any number 


of rounds. eee! S 


If a horse says neigh to oats, don't believe him. 
———— 

A Puever or Reat Lovr—Popping the question. 
—— Seo" “ , 

Tux GENERAL or THE Day—General Deluge. 


Seen ae 
If a termagant wife cuts her nails every Monday, it 
is lucky—for her hueband. — ; 


—— 
An old miser, going down his cellar steps the other 
day, fell against fis Will. or 


emmy 
No Cexgnrir Dux.—An independent old lad 
of Adam naming all the animals, said she seat nine 
he deserved any credit for g the pig—apny one 
would know what vo call him. 
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Cover for Can. 


Turis cover is made of dark brown and light brown carriage leather, 
lined with thick flannel, and is designed for keeping warm the contents 
ofatincan. To make the cover cut of dark and light carriage leather 
and of flannel eachacircular piece, which should be somewhat larger than 
the lid of the can. Transfer the design given by Fig. 29, Supplement, 
to the under side of the dark piece of carriage leather, and cut away 
the material inside of the outlines. Then paste the light piece of car- 
riage leather under this part, and on the right side work the small 
stems between the berries with light brown saddler’s silk in half-polka 
stitch. Baste the flannel lining on the part finished thus far, surround 
the outer edge with a cording of light brown carriage leather, and in 
the middle of this part cut a slit for the handle. Bind the edges of 
the slit with dark brown worsted braid. The lower part of the cover 
is made in a similar manner, to suit the cireumference and height of 
the can. Fig. 30, Supplement, gives the design for the upper and 
lower edge trimming; the foundation is worked as shown by the illus- 
tration. The under edge of the cover is also furnished with a cording 
of light brown carriage leather. Finally, sew both parts of the cover 
together. ; 


Square Shawl worn as a Hood, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tats hood is made of a white worsted woven shawl eighty inches 
square. Fig. 31, Supplement, shows the shawl spread out and re- 
duced to one-sixteenth of full size; the lines and signs indicated on 
the pattern, which show the manner of arranging the hood, must, 
therefore, be enlarged sixteenfold. First fold the shawl three-cor- 
nered, so that the dotted line forms the fold, and transfer the signs 
and lines given on Fig. 31, by means of thread or pins, to the shawl. 
Gather the double layer of the shawl closely along the straight lines 




























Fig. 1.—Squars SHAWL worn AS A Hoop.—Front. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 81. 





COVER FOR CAN. 
For design see Supplement, No. XTV., Figs. 29 and 30. 


marked a, 5, ¢, and d (the fold forms the front edge 
of the hood); also gather the upper layer of the 
shawl along the straight lines from e to / and from 
etog. ‘Then fasten the hood together by means of 
a band of velvet ribbon twelve inches long as shown 
by the illustration. ‘The ends of the band are fast- 
ened on the under side of the hood to the points in- 
dicated by X and *. Finally, set bows of velvet 
ribbon on the band and on the hood in front (see 
illustration). 





SMALLI-TALK ABOUT PASTRY. 
ASTRY should always be rolled out very thin 
for the bottom of a pie-plate, to admit of being 

thoroughly baked; a layer is added around the sides 
sufficiently thick to give a handsome finish 
to pie or pudding, as the case may be. 
‘'o make this layer adhere to the first, 
moisten all around the edges with cold 
water. Stick the pastry in the centre, 
as you do biscuits, with a fork. Many 
devices are used for ornamenting and 
giving an air of style to the appearance 
of pies and puddings. These may be va- 
ried at will to display the taste or skill 
of the pastry-cook, and certainly give a 
much more appe- 
tizing look to her 
handiwork. Letus 
speak of a few such 
expedients of the 
more describable 
sort. A pretty and 
simple way is to 
crimp the edges all 
round by the press- 
ure of a_ three- 
pronged fork, at 
distances of an inch 
apart. Another 
way is to scallop 
with a knife; and 
yet another to twist 
little strips of paste 
and cross them di- 
agonally or at right 
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angles, as fancy 
may dictate. j= 8 § 3 
The regulation 


dish of an old-fash- 
ioned dinner-party, 
viz., entremets of 
tarts, yet furnishes 
a pretty and con- 
venient resource for 
the housekeeper 
who wishes some- 
thing at hand for 
an unexpected vis- 


itor, or meal called for at an unusual hour. ‘The ends of pastry left frorh 
cutting out pies may be thus turned to good account. Small tins for the 
purpose may be bought at any tin shop. Bake, and at any time they 
are wanted fill with some pretty preserve, garnishing the tops, if you please, 
with yet smaller bits of paste cut with a cutter into the shape of a leaf or 
something similar. Many glaze their pastry by brushing it over with tho 
raw yolk of an egg before putting it into the oven to bake, but, to our taste, 
it rather deteriorates from that purity of flavor so desirable in all food. 
A very pretty dish is made by serving up a compote of stewed fruit— 
sour red cherries are particularly nice—in a deep glass or china dish, 
with these same little dainty shapes of pastry garnishing the top. <A 
glass of rich milk, if a peculiarly American, is yet an indispensable com- 
plement to such dishes with one who has once tasted the combination, 
and has no constitutional repugnance to a lacteal diet. 

There is no one article of food so generally inveighed against by phy- 
sicians as pastry, and justly, when we remember the sodden mess so 
often served up under this name. Judgment and moderation are, there- 
fore, peculiarly called for in its use, and the cook should take especial 
pains, by neat handling and careful baking, to do what she can to ob- 
viate the objection to using an article of food so palatable when properly 
prepared, 





BourtrerMiI_k For Inrants.—<According to several recent authorities 
on the Continent, buttermilk furnishes a very valuable nutriment to 
suckling infants, especially if a little rice meal or wheat. flour be beaten 
up init. It is also stated that children fed with this substance are much 
less liable to the ordinary diseases of infancy, and that they recover from 
them much more readily than those fed upon fresh milk, 



























Fig. 2.—SquaRE SHAWL worN As A Hoop.—Back. 
For arrangement sec Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 31. 
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SP Subscribers will please excuse the inevila- 
ble delay in supplying them with the Back Num- 
bers of the present Volumes of the WEEKLY and 
BAZAR, which have been exhausted, but which will 
be forwarded as soon as reprinted. 

Sa A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish Dolly 
Varden Walking Suit will be published wth our 
next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published sce Advertisement on page 183. 

Oar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
fain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Ladies’ Spring Street, Horse, and 
Evening Dresses; Evening C oifures ; Gentle- 
men’s Dressing-Gowns ; Gentlemen's Smoking: 

Caps and Cravats ; Children’s Spring Suits ; a 
great variety of Fancy Articles and rich Em- 
broidery Patterns, ete., ete. ; with brilliant artistic 
and literary attractions. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S SPECTACLES. 


O look through other people’s spectacles 
might be a wise precaution on our parts 
when we are in danger of taking a narrow 
or one-sided view of affairs, as well as when 
we feel disposed to murmur at our allotment 
of earthly goods. Perhaps to my neighbor 
across the way my portion in life may seem 
princely, since he stands in the proper posi- 
tion to perceive the picturesque arrangement. 
So, if I could but look through the spectacles 
ot this youth just stepping into the arena, of 
‘this lover just crowned, of this gray-beard 
who has seen through the shows of things, 
of these commonplace beings who cross my 
path, how vast and varied would my expe- 
rience become! It would be equivalent to 
years of travel, to ordinary intercourse with 
scores of people, who are careful not to lend 
their spectacles till they have breathed upon 
them. 

From my own point of vision my friend 
or my foe may possess totally different qual- 
ities from those I should perceive in looking 
through his individual lens. To the best of 
my belief he has faults and virtues of which 
be never dreamed. JI call him close-handed, 
or declare that he spends for show instead 
of use and pleasure; but could I take one 
glance through those magical glasses of his, 
how all thesé distorted qualities, like the 
colored bits in a kaleidoscope, would ar- 
range themselves into beauty and symme- 
try! I should find, perhaps, that what I 
called abuse of his gifts was the highest use, 
that what I meant by show, considered from 
his stand-point, was the simple, unselfish love 
of beauty, which invited all the world to the 
tableau, not saying, “Come and behold how 
gorgeous I am capable of being,” but, “Come 
and see what splendor earth affords for our 
gratification ; what precious tears she weeps 
in her under-world; how deftly she causes 
the industry of a worm to fascinate the eye; 
how nature and art work together for good !” 
So that which we pronounce unwarrantable 
pride we might discover to be justifiable ; 
for a thing being many-sided, one needs to 
behold it from all points before making up 
an estimate—before deciding if it be a hexa- 
gon or an octagon—and to look through an- 
other’s spectacles might offer us the very as- 
pect necessary to complete an appreciation 
of the whole. It is, perhaps, the one point 
of sight which we lack, and lacking which 
makes the entire judgment a failure. When 
we sojourn in the valley it loses something 
of its character, of its charm ; but let us as- 
cend the hill-tops, and, indeed, is that the 
vale below us there which we held in such 
slight esteem? How happens it that we 
never before appreciated those admirable ef- 
fects of light and shade, those fertile fields, 
those laughing water-courses? Because we 
have used no spectacles but our own, and 
they are often clouded with prejudices and 
cracked with jealousies. 

How many enigmas this interchange of 
eyes would unriddle! The beggar was turn- 
ed empty-handed away from the next door; 
my neighbor shook his head over subscrip- 
tion lists; he belonged to no charitable so- 
cieties; he allowed the mission-box to pass 
him by. But if I could have looked behind 
the scenes, and understood the moral courage 
conveyed in that shake of the head—for who 
has not found it at times more difficult to say 
“No” than “ Yes ?’—if I could have known 
how the heart yearned to fill the beggar’s 
hands from a scanty hoard ; er, happier still, 
had I guessed the private and obscure chari- 
ties that left no surplus for accidental calls, 
but which yet drew their revenues from self- 
denial; in fact, had I seen the case through 
his spectacles instead of using my own short- 
sighted ones, how widely changed would the 
view have been! It is not the same picture 
at afl that I saw from my door-way : the at- 
mospheric effect is totally different. 

Marigold never gives to a street beggar, 
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never so much as drops a penny into the 
wandering minstrel’s ragged hat. But one 
day, when I happened to wear her specta- 
cles, I found that she invariably bought of 
the old stall-woman and the crippled mer- 
chants, though at a great disadvantage ; 
that for seven years she had supported an 
aged spinster out of her pin-money, whose 
great bugbear was the poor-house looming 
in the middle distance. “You can well af- 
ford to refuse the street beggar,” thought I; 
“it is only a choice which you allow your- 
self between two charities.” 

When crinoline was worn, Myrtle would 
none of it; her gowns were always short 
when trains were the style; ber trimmings 
were the most meagre sacrifices to fashion ; 
her hair never grew suddenly dropsical, but 
always maintained its diminutive French 
twist; lisle-thread gloves without any but- 
tons were her luxuries. I looked through 
my own eyes, and called her as much a slave 
to eccentricity as the rest of the world to 
fashion; laughed at her sober attire, believ- 
ing it simply affectation. But one day an 
old nurse borrowed her spectacles and lent. 
them to me. Judge of my surprise when I 
found that the shabby wardrobe had an ex- 
cuse Other than eccentricity and affectation. 
It was not that she loved fashion and beauty 
less than I, but because she loved humanity 
more; for what she saved in outward adorn- 
ments had educated a blind orphan in a 
trade, had fed the hungry, and clothed the 
naked. Thus, could we exchange stand- 
points for a while, we should not think it 
strange that Trefoil preferred the plain 
young man to the handsome Creesns, or that 
Hyacinth chose the faded heiress and drove 
his four-in-hand, to the neglect of love in a 
cottage. Neither should we be displeased 
that Larkspur does not wear perpetual 
weeds for the lover lost ten years ago, but 
hops at the beaches, and picnics at the 
mountains, and longs after diamonds, as if 
her tears and loss had crystallized into noth- 
ing more beautiful. Looking through our 
neighbors’ spectacles, we should cease to 
wonder at the reserve of this person and the 
cheerfulness of that one, knowing that re- 
serve is often a costly cloak, and cheerfulness 
the most becoming of masks; we should 
cease to wonder at broken friendships and 
the fretful faces of women who are popular- 
ly supposed to “have all that heart could 
wish.” It would be no longer astonishing 
that Daphne should marry Narcissus after 
being jilted by him once, or that Sweet- 
William should choose. Rose after she had 
lost her first bloom and “ was old enough to 
be his grandmother,” or that Cypress never 
celebrated the Christmas holidays since his 
little son died. We should then begin to 
understand why Squire Heather cut off the 
Bells, his grandchildren, in his will, know- 
ing that they came of wild blood, and would 
thrive best with little to draw upon but 
their native energies. We should under- 
stand, too, why Violet did not stay to com- 
munion last Sunday, having lost her temper 
and gloves before coming to church, though 
Mrs.Grundy did think it a shame that a 
church member should withdraw with the 
sinners; or we should suspect why Aster 
found it for his good to attend the table to 
which the lame and blind and halt were all 
invited, though he were at swords’ points 
with his brother; or why the Rev. Mr. Corn- 
flower should practice muscular Christianity 
to the omission of some other phases ; or why 
the Hon. Poppyhead should ran for Congress. 

What novelties would open before us in a 
glimpse into the cook’s world! We fancied 
that grease and slops were her natural ele- 
ment; that she did not mind soiling her 
hands, or making them big and rough; that 
she was contented with the duties of her 
sphere without hearing the “ well done, good 
and faithful servant;” and, behold, is this 
our sister Cinderella, who has desires and 
aspirations like our own, who regards our 
fine clothes with true feminine longing, who 
would like to be a lady, and sit at the piano 
or sew with a gold thimble, but who yet has 
principles beyond her wishes, and can not 
sleep o’ nights if she does not confess to hav- 
ing broken the cut-glass finger-bow], and pay- 
ing for it out of her own hard-earned wages ? 
—who was heart-sick when we thought her 
ill-tempered, and weary when we deemed 
her careless? Do any of us get the things we 
want when we want them most, that we 
need be so hard upon each other, and trust 
so utterly to the refracting power of our 
own spectacles? It is an old story that 
there is a skeleton in every house —so old 
that because we do not happen to see the 
skeleton, because it is not exhibited at every 
feast, like the Roman skull, we have come to 
class it among the myths. 

Crocus was dying to go to the military 
ball. She curled her hair in hopes somebody 
would invite her, and repaired her tulle 
flounces; but her brother went off to his 
club, her father nursed his gout, and her 
cousin invited Sweet-brier, and so Crocus 
was left at home. She tried to divert her 
mind with Homer, but couldn’t get the 





_and the cathedral. 


Strauss waltzes out of her head, and she 
went to bed at nine o’clock. Nobody knew 
that she had wished to go to the ball; every 
body took it for granted that she wouldn't 
give a “thank you” for all the balls that 
were ever thought of, because they looked 
through their own eyes—a very natural 
process—and never dreamed of borrowing 
hers. 

“Crocus is so old-maidish!” said her cousin 
to Sweet-brier. 

“She’s a good girl,” thought her father, 
“to prefer reading Homer to her sick father 
to tripping on the light fantastic toe, like 
the other ninnies.” 

“Crocus never cares for such frivolities,” 
said her brother at his club; ‘“ she’s superior 
to them.” 

And it was just so when Crocus loved 
Lavender, the artist. He put on his own 
spectacles, and decided that she would look 
higher; that her regard was only kindness ; 
that he was too poor and plain to be loved : 
and so Crocus is an old maid to-day—as the 
world goes—and Lavender has grown fa- 
mous; and people shake their wise heads 
over their blurred spectacles, and say it 
serves her right for refusing young Lavender, 
after flirting with him like all possessed! 


——— 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of fhurch-Bells. 


Y DEAR GODFREY,—I was sitting in 
my room last Sunday morning, a soft, 
beautiful winter day, when J heard the sound 
of the church-bells. They were at some 
distance, and their music came mellowed to 
my ear. Now there was a clear, penetra- 
ting vibration, and then a deep and solemn 
clangor, so that as I listened I seemed to 
hear, as it were, the different churches in 
whose towers the bells hung. This quick, 
eager call was probably the little chapel 
near by, ite brisk voice urgently summoning 
all loitering sinners to lose no time. “Come 
in! come in!” it said to my fancy; “now is 
the accepted time.” Indeed, I could almost 
hear the syllables as if they were articu- 
lated. Then came a deep, solemn tone, a 
heavy, deliberate sound, as of some huge 
bell slowly pouring out massive music. It 
was like the sub-bass of a great organ, aad 
the house seemed to tremble with the pow- 
erful touch of the bell. This, I said to my- 
self, must be the cathedral. It is a bell 
with a mitre or a tiara: not a people’s bell, 
not an eager summons, but a grave warning 
like that of an old prophet. Such werethe 
tones of Isaiah and of Jeremiah among thé 
lesser voices of their time. And as I listen- 
ed, my memory recalled noble passages from 
those old scriptures, which have been carved 
upon the walls of great temples and written 
upon the hearts of races of men from gener- 
ation to generation, and the solemn clangor 
of the bell graved them anew upon my own 
heart. 

Then there was a chorus of many-voiced 
bells: the little chapels, the larger churches, 
They made a curious 
harmony in the soft air. As I looked out 
and listened it seemed to be a world of mu- 
sic, and there were figures of men and wom- 
en coming out of houses, as if the bells drew 
them, and they walked decorously as if they 
willingly obeyed the bells. From other win- 
dows I saw other faces gazing, and I knew 
that we were all under the spell of the bells. 
And as I looked more closely I saw my good 
Baptist neighbor bowing kindly to his friend 
the Methodist, who passed, going the other 
way; and the Unitarian and the Catholic said, 
as they parted, after a few words, “Good- 
by! God be wi’ ye!” I saw the Jewish doc- 
tor, who had had his Sunday the day before, 
and the man in the boarding-house in the 


.next street, who says that he is what, as he 


declares, a great many people are without 
saying it—an unbeliever. Nobody speaks 
ill of him, that I hear, although many pity 
him, and many think that he does not under- 
stand himself. They were all passing along 
the street, and the bells were ringing ‘“ Come 
in! come in!” And again I heard, “Com- 
fort ye! comfort ye! my people!” And yet 
again, “‘God is love! God is love!” And 
when they had gone out of my sight I knew 
that Presbyterian and Unitarian, and Con- 
gregationalist and Quaker, and Baptist and 
Methodist, and Roman and Anglican, all 
went into their own churches and worshiped 
as they preferred. 

Presently the bells had all ceased, and 
hearing the organ in the nearest church, I 
opened my window.’ The choir was singing 
the familiar hymn— 

‘Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born; 


Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial morn.” 


It was sweetly sung to a simple tune, in 
which all the congregation joined; and in 
the still summer Sunday mornings, when the 
windows are open, I am sure that the music 
must be heard in some of the other churches. 
The harmony of the bells and the sweet siny- 
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ing made me wonder if the preaching would 
be in accord with both. For it was not 
pleasant to imagine Roger Williams saying 
or insinuating that John Wesley had missed 
the narrow way, and was groping in error; 
nor to think of Calvin denying to Channing 
the name of which all the churches are 
proudest. Surely, I said, they are all disci- 
ples of one Master. They all aim to obey 
the Divine law. They are brothers, and this 
is the day to renew their filial and fraternal 
vows. 

Those who met and talked so kindly upon 
the street do really confide m each other, 
and do not think that their theoretical dif- 
ferences are vital. But Calvin yonder in 
the pulpit, or Arminius, or whoever it may 
be, has furgotten the music of the bells and 
of the choir, and is preaching discord. Good 
bishops and doctors! there were twelve dis- 
ciples, and they were different men, but, ex- 
cepting the betrayer, they were a harmoni- 
ous family. But do Roger or John betray 
the Master because they differ about the 
meaning of some of his words? If, indeed, 
they break the law of love and charity which 
he taught and which his life illustrated, then, 
whoever they are and of whatever name, 
they betray him to be crucified. But as I 
mused upon the sermons that I could not 
hear, hoping that they did not jar with the 
music of the morning that 1 had heard, I 
thought that if all the sects could make as 
sweet a chorus as their bells, the world 
would turn in melody upon its axis. 

By-and-by, in the early afternoon, the bells 
rang out again. I put down‘the book that 
I was reading, and thought of the thousand 
homes which, at that moment, heard the 
same music. What peaceful, happy thoughts 
it brings to them! What tender memuries, 
not the less beneficent if sad! In yonder 
house site a grave old lady, with her white 
hair smoothed carefully around her head. 
She hears the bells, and recalls the happy 
time, long, long ago, when they seemed to 
ring with blithe welcome to a young bride 
whose hair was softly curling brown, not 
white, and whose quaint wedding bonnet 
her grandchildren now contemplate with 
wonder and glee. Through all the changes 
of her life the music of the bells has been 
unchanged. It is not in this great city, of 
course, which is all change. But the grave 
old lady still lives in the house to which the 
bells welcomed the young bride. And when 
she hears them their words are “‘ Remember! 
remember!” and she does remember that if 
she grows old, yet youth is forever renewed, 
‘and there are still lovers and happy hearts 
and the opening vista of paradise. 

And in the city all around us, my dear 
Godfrey, there are dreary dens into which 
this same music of the bells steals on Sun- 
day mornings, and it touches the dull hearts 
of young men grown old and grown brutish. 
Bullies and sharpers and thieves and crim- 
inale of every degree, they were children 
once; and among those who never knew 
home or love—and there are many such, my 
boy, whom one day we shall all more seri- 
ously consider—there are those whom “ bells 
have knolled to church,” and to whom their 
music comes like the long-stifled voice of 
conscience. Perhaps to Hogarth’s Idle Ap- 
prentice, who sits gambling upon the tomb- 
stones in the church-yard while within the 
sacred edifice his Industrious fellow is sweet- 
ly chirping hymns with their master’s daugh- 
ter — perhaps, I say, to that incorrigible 
good-for-nothing, when he lay in prison 
awaiting the gallows, the sound of the deep- 
mouthed Sunday bell near by recalled the 
music of that earlier neglected bell over his 
head as he gambled among the tombs. With 
what sorrow and regret and repentance may 
it not have touched his heart! The bell 
may have preached to him who weuld hear 
no chaptain. 

Indeed, it seemed to me as I listened that 
perhaps the bells in the towers preached as 
persuasively as the preachers in the pulpits, 
and to a larger audience. In the Roman 
Church when the supreme act of the service, 
the elevation of the Host, is reached, the 
bell sounds, and whoever hears it is made a 
part of the congregation. And so, I think, 
whoever hears the bells ringing to church, 
and who muses as he hears them, has heard 
a sermon. And when they are actually si- 
lent they may seem to ring and the service 
to proceed. I know that when I go to call 
at a certain house—and you know it very 
well—if I find Miss Una affiome, the moment 
I see her the church-bells seem to begin to 
ring. I become conscious of happy thoughts, 
kind wishes, sweet charities of feeling, as 
when on Sunday mornings I hear the bells. 
There is an effluence of music from her pres- 
ence, but it is clear, cool, lofty, as if it rang 
in the open air from the belfry. The young 
men call her cold, I believe, and wonder that 
a woman 60 fair and so womanly wise should 
seem not to care for love or marriage. It is 
not for me to speak of such things—they 
would hardly acknowledge me as an author- 
ity—but Wallace’s claymore was only for 
him who could lift it. That purity and ear- 
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nestness and loftiness, which are like the 
sacred music of church-bells, make her only 
the more a woman; and J know very well 
that if I were a young man—but I might as 
well suppose that I were Leander or Romeo. 

And there are men, also, like Halcyon, 
whom you admire, and who have the effect 
_ of the lofty and alluring music of church- 
bells. Their presence is inspiring, and their 
words have a wisdom which is long remen- 
bered, as the air throbs and murmurs long 
after the sound of the bell has ceased. The 
ringing of the bells on Sunday morning is a 
sign that the work and weariness of the 


week are to be laid aside, and higher thoughts. 


than those of mere personal ambition and 
selfish intrigne are to fill the mind. So 
when these men come and speak, or merely 
look, the meaner and more sordid aspects of 
life disappear. Life, indeed, then seems no 
longer a miserable game, but a lofty en- 
deavor, and men and women, losing their 
littleness, seem to the imagination like the 
elder gods. Indeed, my dear Godfrey, as I 
sat listening to the bells, it seemed to me 
that it is men and women like Una and 
Halcyon who point the moral of the sermons. 
They refresh our faith in human nature. 
They show that simple devotion to a lofty 
ideal is the sole fountain of youth. 

Yet Una and Halcyon do not know each 
other, and never will. One of them is a 
young woman, and the other a man no 
longer young. Doubtless Una would recoil 
from the thought of believing as Halcyon 
believes, or of even being accounted his ad- 
mnirer. But what thenf As I hear the 
church-bells I know that they have different 
tones, and ring in different towers, and are 
the bells of different forms of faith. But 


still, as I listen, their various sounds blend | 


in perfect music and call my soul to prayer. 
And so with Una and Halcyon; I know that 
they live far apart, that their lives and 
thoughte are wholly different, and that they 
will never meet. But still as I think of 
them, the young woman and the older man, 
pure, lofty, and bent upon the noblest aims, 
the thought of each blends with that of the 
other, and my willing mind obeys the music 
of the bells. Your friend, 
AN OLD BaCHELOR. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


TRAW bonnets will again be the fashion for 
spring and summer. The importations are 
Leghorn, split straws, natural chip braid sewed 
into shape, Italian chip that comes in circular 
sheets, and satin braids. Of these the light soft 
English split straw promises to be the most popular. 
‘here are also colored straws of two shades of 
brown, bluish-grays, black; and a white straw, 
called brilliant, is dotted with black soutache. 
Shapes are very little changed, and sre still com- 
binations of the gypsy and high Marie Antoinette 
bonnet. Crowns are large and high ; front pieces 
are narrow, and worn oftener without coronets 
than with them; and occasionally the Marie 
Stuart point on the forehead is seen. Capes or 
curtain bands are added to many crowns, Some 
beautiful French bonnets are made up of bits 
of straw and bands with shirred puffs and fan 
pleatings of fuille. 


FAILLE RIBBONS, 


Thickly repped faille ribbons are used for 
trimming in broader widths than those of last 
summer, Nos. 16, 22, and even 30 being com- 
mended by milliners. ‘These are shown in new 
tints of salmon; of écru shaded into marron 
brown; peach-blow, a deep lavender with rosy 
shadings ; réséda, the new mignonette tint of 
green blended with gray ; Nile greens; and clear- 
sky blue. On Paris-trimmed bonnets of split 
straw black faille and lace are used very effect- 
ively; ruches of black faille show linings of 
palest écru, rose, or fresh green. Ribbons in 
queer but stylish contrast of color are also seen ; 
such as olive brown with pale blue, garnet with 
pink, écra and rose, salmon with blue, and réséda 
with pink. ° 

FLAME-TINTED ROSES. 


Mammoth tinted roses and large bursting buds 
are the new flowers. In these the French com- 
memorate their misfortunes in a characteristic 
way by putting streaks of flame-color and of 
charred black on every petal, and calling this 
new tinting Paris-on-fire; again, scarcely a green 
leaf is found among the roses; the foliage is all 
in autumn colors, over which is an ashen gray 
hue, and this is christened Paris-in-ashes! Pale 
tea-roses with streaks of flame and black are ef- 
fectively used on straw bonnets with black trim- 
mings; salmon flowers have smoky gray shad- 
ings, and pink roses are striped with charcoal 
black. Even straw leaves are shaded to bronze, 
and associated with flame-colored balls. A new 
straw ornament is an aigrette of straw and 
shell Straw fringes have acorns of jet pendent 
from netted straw headings. Ostrich feather 
tips, especially black, are on spring bonnets, and 
will probably be worn all summer. 


STYLE OF TRIMMING. 


Trimmings are still arranged around the crown 
of the bonnet, to make it look high, while the 
front is frequently left bare. Erect puffs of bias 
faille laid in tiny side pleats surround some 
. crowns, and short streamers of ribbon hang be- 
hind; others have two ruches of faille, bias, an 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


inch wide, gathered in a cord in the middle, and 
showing a lining of contrasting color; again, 
there are bunches of fan pleatings, or half ro- 
settes of faille ribbon, standing against the crown. 
Milliner’s folds, cords, and piping soften the 
hard outlines of straw fronts, and clusters of rib- 
bon loops are much used for trimming. Ro- 
settes, it is said, will supersede bows for orna- 
ments. Strings are usually of ribbon about two 
inches wide, to be tied under the chin, but lace 
strings are too becoming and pleasant for summer 
wear to be readily relinquished. Face trimmings 
are full ruches of lace or ribbon, but these are 
almost out of sight when the bonnet is on, as it 
is worn standing almost as erect as a round hat, 
though far enough back to show an inch or more 
of the hair frizzed xbove the forehead. Flowers 
are still disposed high on the left side; and if their 
aspect of desolation is mitigated by a spray of 
foliage, it trails at the back, and even then ic is 
veiled by a scarf of black Brussels net. 

A stylish French bonnet for a middle-aged 
lady has the head piece of split straw, while the 


soft crown is formed of two erect puffs of black: 


faille. Clusters of loops of pale écru ribbon are 
on the crown, and.a black scarf pendent behind 
has a bias end finished with straw and jet fringe. 
A black aigrette ef cock’s feathers is on the left, 
a black lace ruche is the face trimming, and the 
long narrow strings are of faille ribbon. 

A split straw gypsy for a young lady has a 
shirred ruche of blue faille, showing an écru lin- 
ing around the crown; clusters of loops and a 
tea-rose with flame streaks on the crown; a 
shirred blue and écru frill edges the front, and 
the strings are blue faille three inches wide. An 
elegant Leghorn gypsy has many loops of olive 
brown and sky blue ribbon, with bronzed straw 
leaves. A stylish bonnet is an English Dunsta- 
ble with fan pleatings of réséda ribbon and a 
cluster of Provence roses. 


COLORED ENGLISH CRAPE. 


A novelty for summer bonnets is colored crape, 
with the long crinkle Lagan! to the English 
crape, hitherto made only in black. ‘The impor- 
tations are in gray, écru, and pale tints of pink, 
blue, and green. It is to be made up over lace 
frames; the crape laid smoothly on the frame, 
and the edges covered by milliner’s folds of two 
or three shades of one color. Much black lace, 
flowers, and gros grain strings complete the bon- 
net. One in two shades of Paris gray, with pink 
and black roses, is very handsome. 


NEW VEILS. 


The novelty for veils to protect the complex- 
ion in March weather is dotted Donna Maria 
gauze, a fabric thicker than grenadine, and orna- 
mented with polka dots. Gray veils are the fa- 
vorite at present, and are most largely import- 
ed. Next there is brown, then blue, and lastly 
green. 

ROUND HATS. 

Bonnets will probably be worn more this sea- 
son than last, but experience proves that round 
hats are the favorite head-covering in thé sum- 
mer, especially for out-of-town use. New straw 
hats have high bell-shaped crowns, the sides 
sloping in concave fashion. Brims are narrow, 
and both rolling and drooping brims are shown. 
Some roll quite high on the sides, while others 
droop in front and roll behind; and again these 
are reversed, the back drooping on the chignon, 
while the front is upturned like a turban. These 
are beautifully trimmed with fresh green and 
black faille, or else pale blue and black, disposed 
in pleatings, and bands of four overlapping folds 
laid in loops, and with tasseled ends. Wings of 
tiny birds and clusters of foliage are also used. 
Turned-up brims have shirred facings of silk. 
Scarfs of wide ribbon are pendent behind. Two 
colors are much used in trimming summer hats, 
and some of these have flowers of the two colors 
accompanying, as, with a Pompadour trimming, 
each rose is part blue, part pink. 

Lovely shade hats for midsummer have broad 
brims of Leghorn so soft that the sides of the 
brim are caught up in pleats against the crown 
by wide scarfs of blue ribbon. A cluster of rib- 
bon puffs is under the brim on the left side, a 
bunch of white daisies on top, and a wide blue 
scarf streamer behind. Another garden hat is 
of fine shell braid, and shaped like a shell in so 
peculiar a fashion that it is a problem which is 
the back, which the front. 

A bell-crowned turban for city wear is im- 
ported ready trimmed. The upturned brim is 
covered with shirred olive brown faille, piping 
folds of brown and pale blue surround the crown, 
and on the sides is a bunch of Pompadour roses, 
half pink, half blue. 

Sailor or yachting hats for young girls have 
bell crowns, with brims slightly turned up, as if 
blown by a stiff breeze. For little girls are 
Japanese hats of fluted straw, that look like 
basket tops, and are almost as flat as dinner 
plates. When trimmed with a bunch of field 
flowers on top and under the rim, they are trans- 
formed into something very pretty. For small 
boys there are sailor hats and pretty Glengarry 
caps of split straw, with black velvet band and 
rosette. 

SPRING SUITS FROM PARIS. 


French costumes begin to arrive, and show 
something of novelty in small details, though 
the principal features still remain the basque 
with over-skirt, or else a polonaise with single 
skirt. ‘The wraps are capes of various styles, 
called MacFarlands, or- else Havelocks; and 
pretty fichus are added to house dresses and po- 
lonaises. Many French basques have vests of a 
different color, with the neck of the dress turn- 
ed back en revers ; the back is invariably a pos- 
tilion, and many have trimmings arranged to 
give the Watteau effect, but sewed flat to the 
garment. 

Stylish over-skirts are given a new and grace- 





ne 


ful effect by being draped very far back instead 
of on the sides. ‘The gathers of the drapery be- 
gin at the bottom of the skirt, and stop a finger- 
length below the waist, where they are orna- 
mented by bows and loop ends in the fashion of 
the Marguerite polonaise. This leaves the apron 
very smooth, instead of being wrinkled as it is 
now worn. The three front widths are some- 
times separate from the back. In this case the 
fullness of the front side gores is laid in pleats 
up the seams; tapes are attached to these and 
tied behind the person. ‘The back widths then 
hang straight from the belt and conceal the tapes. 

New polonaises are called Franklin coats, an 
have the long Continental and square pockets 
of Revolutionary times. Others have round 
capes, or else fichus lapped on the bosom. The 
fullness at the back of the skirt is gathered to 
the waist in a large treble box-pleat. Man 
striped polonaises are worn over skirts of solid 
color. Later in the season grenadine polonaises 
will be imported in stripes of solid color alterna- 
ting with gay chintz stripes in Dolly Varden 
fashion. ‘These will be worn with black or other 
colored silk skirts. 

Skirts are trimmed with wide flounces, and 
also with narrow ones placed apart instead of 
overlapping. Much thick piping-cord is seen on 
silk dresses, ‘This is made of candle-wick cov- 
ered with bias silk. A new puffed rache for 
heading flounces has a puff in the centre, formed 
by reversed clusters of side pleats, three in each, 
with a ruffle above and below, finished at the 
edge by two thick piping-cords. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
bonnets, to Messrs. WorTHINGTON & SMITH; 
and for dresses and dress goods to Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, CoNnsTABLE, & Co. ; 
and Lorgp & Tar.or. 
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PERSONAL. 
Tse Emperor of Russia, by having his wits 


about him, recently escaped great dangcr. He. 


was attacked by a bear while hunting, and his 
life imperiled, but he succeeded in shooting the 
varmint, and got off in safety. 

—Happy ia the new Licutenant-Governor of 
Louisiana, who rejoices in the name of Percy 
BrssHe SHELLEY PINCHBACK. ; 

—STEPHEN Curry, who died a few days since 
in Sulliven County at the age of 102, was one of 
those who saw Major ANDRE taken to Wasu- 
INGTON’s head-quurters after his capture. 

—Enterprising journalists dwell in the inte- 
rior. The editor cf the Out Wast, to be publish- 


- ed at Colorado Springs, the centre of another 


Colorado colonization enterprise, announces 
CuaRg_es KINGSLEY as regularly cngaged as ite 
London correspondent. 

—They have an old settlers’ festival in Buffa- 
lo every year, at which they concentrate the old- 
est attainable living fossils and the descendants 
of ditto. At the last festivity there was present 
Mrs. Kate Osporn, of Hamilton, Canada, grand- 
pty ised of JoszPH BRANDT, chief of the Mo- 
hawks, and t-granddaughter of Sir WiILLIum 
JOHNSON and MOLLIg BRaNDT. 

—Mrs. Hargiet Prescott SPoFrForD is glow- 
ingly described in the New York World as pos- 
sessing every thing most lovable and lovely in 
woman’s character. Whether as wife, daurh- 
ter, sister, or friend, she never disappoints, but 
is In every relation of life sympathetic, loving, 
and true. She began writing very young, and 
fe eee recalls, when encouraging a novice in 
the field of letters, how she toiled over her first 
stories, and the small prices she received for 
them, though the sums looked la to her in- 
experienced eyes. She speaks of how she once 
wrote all night to finish a story to be submitted 
in competition for a prize, and how her hand 
and arm were swollen and inflamed from inces- 
sant use when she laid down the completed 
work, and how, after all, she did not receive the 
prize. Mrs. SPOFFORD is the wife of a brilliant 
young lawyer, whose business brings him every 
winter to Washington. Mre. SPOFFORD leads a 
very quict life, rarely going into society, though 
she is every where a welcome guest. She writes 
almost constantly, and is a most careful, though 
rapid writer, neatly copying every portion of 
a manuscript before sending it for publica- 
tion. 

—Mr. Howe tt L. WiLxiams, who died in this 
city on the 9th of February at the age of eighty, 
enjoyed the distinction of being the oldest mem- 
ber of any club in this country. He was the 
senior member of the ‘‘Union,” and had for 
over forty years been one of its most regular 
and esteemed habitués. He was a bachelor and 
man of fortune. About a year since he distrib- 
uted about half a million of dollars to his in- 
tended heirs, next of kin in his ane and was 
quite recently engaged ina second similar dis- 
tribution, having a very sensible idea of being 
his own executor. 

—Professor RuBINI has discovered, in a coop- 
er’s shop in Boulogne, a young tenor named 
DEVILLIERS, whose voice is said to surpass even 
Wac8HTEL’s in powerand compass. He will ap- 
pear at the Paris Grand Opera in three or four 
months. 

—In reply to the toast which the Czar recent- 
ly proposed in honor of Germany and the Ger- 
man armies, the Emperor WILLIAM has present- 
ed to the Czar the original plan of the great 
Prussian campaign, as it was written in Count 
MOLTKE’s own handwriting immediately after 
the declaration of war by France. The Czar 
said he considered the present the most valuable 
contribution that could have been made to the 
imperial collection of celebrated autographs. 

—Miss Kare Ria@s, daughter of the Washing- 
ton millionaire, has returned home, where in 
April she will be married to M. Grorrroy, 
formerly an attache of the French legation in 
this country, and recently appoin French 
minister to China. 

—After the termination of Nrzsson’s engage- 
ment in the United States this spring she gocs 
to Madrid, accompanied by TamMBERLIK, to re- 
main there till the end of September. 

—The Rev. Dr. Crossy, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York, and‘pastor of*the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, is obliged to go 
South to recruit his health, which has been im- 
paired from overwork. Dr. CrosBy is a great 
wit, and the life of every circle in which he min- 
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les. It is as natural for him to make a pun as 
open his mouth. Wit flows from his tongue 
and runs off the point of his pen. He has, witlial, 
a devout spirit, and is an eloquent preacher. The 
warmth of his native hamor imparts to his pul- 
pit style especial attraction. His church is con- 
sequently crowded. His premature Cisablement 
would be a great calamity. 

—The following ‘ eo is from a local 
journal in India: ‘‘We are very glad to learn 
that the marriage of Mr. RuaHoox «tapas Mapb- 
HOWDaS, a Kupola Bunia merchant of Bombay, 
with DHUNCOORBAL, the daughter of Suet Gop- 
HURDAS MoouxpDas, and the widow of Locumi- 
CHAND DHURUMSEY, was celebrated at Chinch- 
poogly.” 

—The following pleasant ‘‘ personal” of Sena- 
tor ScuURz and ifs wife is told by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the World: “‘ While call- 
ing on Mrs. Scaunz a lady congratulated her on 
the brilliant speech of her husband on Tuesday 
and added, ‘I am sure you felt proud of him. 
Instantly the intelligent and expressive face 
lighted, as, detecting In the words more mean- 
ing than in ordinary polite ee SCHURZ 
said, ‘Oh, you ean imagine. My husband tells 
me I am his severest critic, but on Tuesday I 
was 80 satisfied! He was in the mood to speak; 
his voice, every thing, was in accord. And eight- 
een ycars ago we came to America, and he did not 
speak a word of English. We were in Philadel- 
phia, but my husband felt the greatest desire to 
visit Washington. He did come here, and some 
one took him on the floor of the Senate, and he 
wrote to me: ‘‘ My dear, I have had the honor to 

on the floor of the Senate, and I feel that one 
ay I ahall stand there and speak, and you, m 
dear, will be in the gallery listening to me.!? } 
wrote to him: ‘Oh, Carl, how can you think it 
possible for you to speak one day in the Senate 
when now you know not one word of English ?’ 
But now,’ she added, ‘it has all come true, and 
you can imagine how happy I am when I sit in 
the gallcries listening to him.’” 

—Among the charming belles of Louisville, 
Kentucky, who were the especial objects of the 
courteous attentions of the Duke ALExis, waa 
Mias MOLLIE WESTON, who, with Mrs. General 
CusTER, Miss DuncaN, and Miss Sturgis, was 
invited to the Memphis hilarities, but she de- 
clined. 

—Hon. Gror@e Bancrort hae founded a trav- 
eling fellowship at Harvard, the first of the kind 
in this country. The moving cause of this is 
the fact that fifty-three years ago Epwarp Ev- 
ERETT, then Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture, in one of his letters to President Kirx- 
LAND, developed the idea that it would be well 
to eend some young graduate of Harvard to 
study for a while at a German university, with 
a view to his being called to a place on the col- 
lege board. The president approved the sug- 
gestion, and his choice for this traveling sebal 
arship fell upon Mr. BANCROFT, who, then in his 
eighteenth year, proceeded to Gottingen, where 
he remained for three years. In gratitude, there- 
fore, Mr. Bancrort does this nice thing; and 
hereafter, for all time, some bright yoang Har- 
vard man will for three years have a picasant 

ripatetic time, and be continuously Invoking 

lessings to G. B.’s memory. 

—Mr. Lorine ANDREWS, of this city, will, dur- 
ing the coming season, be able to say that he 
owns the largest private summer residence at 
Newport—the edifice being DOO 52 feet, three 
stories high, and will cost $70,000. In so la 
a mansion there should be room for a great deal 
os happiness; though that docsn’t always fol- 
ow. 








—Mr. Hepworrtn’s friends have purchased 
land in Thirtieth Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, as a site for a new church. The edi- 
fice is to be constructed of iron, with accommo- 
dations for 2500 persons. It will be used for 
lectares, concerts, etc., like the Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and is to be ready for occupancy 
next October. 

—Queen CHARLOTTE’S necklace of amethysts, 
the most perfect in existence, was valued when 
worn by her at $10,000. At present it would not 
command one-fourth of that sum, so great has 
been the production of German amethysts and 
topazes dug in endiess abundance in the Sie- 
bengebirge on the Rhine. 

—The friends of Mr. Disrag i propose to pre- 
sent to him. a national testimonial as an ac- 
knowledgment of his unswerving devotion to 
constitutional principle. The subscription is 
restricted to one shilling from each person, 
and a large sum has already been raised. 

—The late Mr. WaLKgR, the author of ‘“‘The 
Original,’’ was an excellent specimen of a gour- 
mand. He describes a good dinner at his club 
which consisted of half a dozen oysters, a wa- 
ter-soutchie of flounders with brown bread and 
butter, a grouse with French beans to follow, a 
bottle of claret, and then a cup of coffee. 
THACKERAY used to say that the above was 
the best dinner a man could have, only he sub- 
stituted fresh herrings for flounders. 

—Colonel Legt, whose name seems to have 
been mentioned of late in connection with the 
profitable ‘‘ general order” business of the cus- 
tom-house in this city, was a message-boy in a 
telegraph-office at Pittsburg ten years ago. Sub- 
sequently he became a clerk in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Fort Ayfo bi Railroad Company. At 
the breaking out of the war he joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Battery, and was made ad- 
jutant, and was afterward appointed on Grant's 


staff. . 

—The literary claims of the four newly elected 
members of the French Academy are, with the 
exception of those of EmILeE LiTTRE&, rather slim. 
The Duke d’ Aumale is the author of an excellent 
history of the Princes of Condé, but it Is loudly 
whispered in Paris that a well-known Orleani«t 
historian bad a large share in the production of 
the work. CamILte Rousset has written a 
learned ata ingenious biography of Lovvols, 
the great Minister of War of Louis XIV. Vic- 
TOR DE LOMENTE is best known as the author of 
‘s Beaumarchais and his Times,’’ which has been 
translated into seven languages, and has been 


republished in this country by the Harpsrs. - 


Emive Littré, however, is not only the most 
eminent disciple of ComTr, but he is also the 
editor of that great dictionary of the French 
language which the most eminent critica of 
Europe rank even above the similar labors of 
the Brothers Grom and Noan Wessrer in 
German and English literature. Strange to 
say, LiTTRE’s claims were most energetically 
contested, and his election led to the resigna: 
tion of Bishop DUPANLOUP. 
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Shade for Night. Lamp, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus shade is made of green silk, ornamented with crystal 
beads, and embroidered in half-polka stitch with green silk. 
The frame is made of bars of Spanish cane. For the latter 
make two hoops of two cane bars, each twenty-one inches and 
three-quarters lung, beveling off both ends of each bar an inch 
and three-quarters in length, in such a manner that when laid 
on each other they are both 
no thicker than the cane, 
In each of these ends bore 
several holes, and tie the 
bars together with silk of 
the color of the cane, draw- 
ing the thread through the 
holes. Next cut ten bars, 
each eight inches and seven- 
eighths long, bore a hole in 
each bar at a distance of 
an inch and seven-eighths 
from each end, cut the up- 
per end in a point a quarter 
of an inch in length, and 
slide on a small wooden mould on which green silk is wound. 
Bevel the under end of each bar slightly. Bend the ends of 
the bars outward, observing Fig. 1 (to make the cane pliable 
soak it in hot water for several minutes). Take five cane bars 
four inches long, bevel the upper end of each bar half an inch, 
and the other end an inch and seyen-eighths in length, the lat- 
ter in such a manner that the bar ends quite flat, and bore a 
hole in this end at a distance of an inch and a quarter from the 
point. Trim each bar on 
the upper point, which is 
coated with gum, with but- 
ton moulds on which green 
silk is wound, as shown by 
the-illustration. ‘To do this, 
first set on a wadding pad 
covered with green silk, on 
this fasten a fun- 





afterward ripped out again (see the coarse white thread on Fig, 3), 
The first row of beads is worked at a distance of one row of holes 
from the thread referred to; the illustration shows the manner of 
sewing on the threads of the lace foundation, and how one bead is 
taken up with each stitch. For the sake of clearness, the thread 
with whiclf the beads are sewed on is shown dark, and one-half of 
the first row is shown without beads. At the extremity of each 
point, after working the last 
bead stitch, work one cross pe» 
stitch without a bead; on Fig. 
8 the point where the needle is 
inserted for this stitch is mark- 
ed @, and the point where the 
needle is drawn out X. Large 
cut beads are sewed on in the 
middle and on the outer edge» =~ Peso eae— 3 
of each star. Baste the fin- * 8s Ee Se ess 
ished star figures on the silk 
as indicated on Fig. 27, but- 
ton-hole stitch them on the silk 
along the outer edge, and cut 
away the projecting lace on the 
button-hole stitched edge. 
Through the holes on the upper edge of the frame slip a piece of 
medium-sized wire, bend it in scallops between the bars of the frame 
to suit the upper edge of Fig. 27, and on each scallop of the wire 
fasten one of the silk pieces of the shade, laying the upper edge of 
the material over the wire on the outside, and sewing it fast. For 
the bead fringe which trims the upper edge of the shade fasten, 
first, underneath the wire one row of crystal beads, then fasten the 
thread to the first bead of 
. this row, take up eighteen 
string beads, one large bead, 
and again eighteen string 
beads, draw the thread from 
right to left through the 
third following bead of the 
upper row, in do- 
ing which a loop 
is formed; take 
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Fig. 5.—Broap BuTton-HOLE 
Stitco EpGe witH Picot Scat- 
LOP FOR Borver, Fie. 1, 
MAGNIFIED. 


Fig. 2.—Broap Burton-HOLE 
Srircu For Borper, Fie. 1. 
MAGNIFIED. 
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Fig. 1.—SuHape ror Nicur Lamp. 
























































































































































nel-shaped ¢ard- At eae. ce For pattern and design see Supplement, No, XIL, Fig. 27. up the same num- 
ae ar- A * pe Ts ber of beads, wind 
sages os ve CIN Fe, : CoRR: = oS Pes the bead thread 
hn} with a So bs Sy ere® 5m » fan RK once about the 

. 4k 1 24s, Rea SNb-2 6 wh at om loop made previ- 
green silk, an ® LORRI ve ao ously, draw the 
then slide the > Sa) Bea ry EE w 

: & 0 6 SS n&c , thread through 
aerucngieed 20 SS ee e ee oe the third following bead of 
eae asta r>+2% Xe DNS >< : . N ae Be the upper row, and continue 

mould on the bar {>2"> ee ® . 

P58 K < & : in thismanner. Now fasten 
from the under end. Each re: SoS He DE) g Oa 7 : 

? this ace: th rs. 29925 P2924 So x Nor onthe frame, above thefringe, 
we * Seay ornament- SHY Se FF aia loops of fine wire covered 
i is ee . etween two a? MP 52054 o 5 rj with green silk, as shown 
anes ae means of P< >< ©, ; 24,2 7 SN by Fig. 1, and on the under 

ne wire, which is slipped re ~ scalloped edge of the shade 


through the holes and then 
fastened. In order that 
every three bars may come 
close together, cut ont a 


Fig. 2.—Crystat Beap Star For LAMP _ get grelots of large and small 

Suape.—Fuxi Size.—{See Fig. 3.] beads. On the wire at the 
intersecting points of the 
bars wind green silk braid, 
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Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING Srar, 
Fie. 2.—Fuit Size. 
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MAGNIFIED, A 45 MAGNIFIED. 
of canvas, ornamented with black and 
blue chenille, gold braid, and black 
and yellow silk. Ruches and 
bows of blue silk ribbon and 
work the embroidery we Sora bee oe 

e ro me ¥ a a “ss ene, Pipe note ie . ot f ‘ 

in half-polka stitch: oe aes % @.: i yo = es 4 BOOST PSE GEES ARGS ONS cece Feta of coarse canvas and 
dler’s silk as in- each, from Fig. 
, Supplement. 
Work the em- 


intervals ineach hoop. For the 
shade cut from Fig. .27, Sup- 
plement, five equal parts of 

double green silk; on the 


Fig. 1.—Work-Bace witH CHENILLE 
EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 26. AES 
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the double material 
on both sides and 
on the under scal- 
loped édge. Work the stars shown 
by Fig. 1 on white lace with small 
and large crystal beads. Fig. 2 
shows such a star in full size, and 
Fig. 3 shows how to work it. Be- 
fore sewing on the beads mark the , : ie 

direction of the points of the star Bn Hh 6D 
on the lace with thread, which is 


+ illustration, Fig... 2, 
32 baste on the gold braid at reg- 
<> ular intervals, and on it stretch 
long stitches of black saddler’s 
silk. Between the rows of 
braid work the chenille em- 
broidery as shown by the illus- 
tration ; the point marked + on 
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Fig. 3.—Founpation For Work-Bac.—NETTING 
DARNED WITH CHENILLE.—FULL SIZE. 
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more heavily raised parts, however, are underlaid with chain stitches as shown 


Fig. 2 shows whiere to insert the needle for the next stitch, and the point marked 
by Fig. 2. New work the button-hole stitch bars with picot scallops between 


@ shows where to draw it out. At both sides of the gold braid work a row of 

























long back stitches with corn-colored silk. After finishing the embroidery, baste a the design figures, and the picot scallops on the outer edges of the design figures. 
Net and lining on these pieces, and join the four separate parts each from 42 to FP To make these button-hole stitch bars, first stretch the thread back and forth 
48 and from 43 to 44 in such a manner that all the edges of the seams come be- ‘¢ between the two design figures that are to be joined, cover the double thread 
tween the material and the lining. Run the edges of the material together on only partly as shown by Fig. 3, then, in order to form the picot scallop, draw the 


thread, as shown by the same illustration, through one of the button-hole stitches 
previously worked, and cover the thread loop thus formed closely with button- 
hole stitches ; in doing this, 
however, form a picot at 
regular intervals, twisting 
the working thread tightly, 
and letting it stand for a 
small loop close underneath 
the corresponding button- 
hole stitch (see Fig. 4). 
The picot scallops on the 
outer edges of the design 
figures are worked in a sim- 
ilar manner (see Fig. 5), 
Button-hole stitch the run 
outlines closely, and edge 
several of the small leaves 
that are worked in cross 
seam, and the veins of the 
larger leaves, with half- 
polka stitch. Having also 
worked the button -hole 
stitched rings and the lace 
stitches, observing Fig. 1, 
e SSS “4 . = (Je Zs separate the em- 
Se SS SS AR ey WD a ii broidery from the 

Ss we > FS *& Rx i-e mt a iw, oo linen, and on the 
latter baste the 
next part of the 
foundation, so 
that in continuing 
the design the de- 


the upper edge of the bag. For the upper part of the bag cut a straight strip 
of silk thirty-six inches long and nine inches wide, join the ends, and hem the 
top an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and the bottom 
a quarter of an inch wide. 
Make a shirr in the up- 
per hem, and through it 
run two pieces of silk 
cord crosswise, which are 
ornamented with bows 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Then overseam 
this part to the lower 
part of the bag, and or- 
nament the lower part 
with raches, bows, and 
tassels as shown by thie 
illustration. Instead of 
the chenille embroidery, 
the bag may be 
worked like the 
foundation given 
on Fig.3; this foun- 
dation is worked 
in straight netting 
with filling silk on 
a mesh three-fifths 
of an inch in cir- 
cumference, ani is 
darned with che- 
nille as shown 
by the illas- 


















CasumMerr Hoop with VeLvet axnp LAcE TRIMMING. 


For pattern and description see Peppaennant, 
No. XVL, Figs. 32 and 33 











tration. sign figure on the 
left crosswise edge 

Border for of Fig. 1 thus 
Handker- comes on the fig- 
chiefs.— ure of the right 
netian Em- * : SSSSASSSS crosswise edye. 
broi ays poten LINE NS : After finishing the 
F 128. 1-7, Maroon Crota Hoop. Gray Casuwmere Hoop. embroidery, se 
‘Sce illastrations For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII ear ee aateneenl 
on page 172, No. XVIIL, i ‘igs, 36-38, Five 34 and aa ’ 7 ? underneath the 
THE  em- button-hole stitch 





bars and lace stitches, and on the 
outer edge of the border, and 
edge the handkerchief all around 
with woven picots. Instead of 
these, the edge tr immings shown 
by Fig. 6 or Fig. 7 may be used. 


Evening and Bridal Slip- 
pers with Bows, Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Prinx Satin 
EVENING SLIPPER WITH EM- 


brvidery of this border is 
worked on a foundation of 
fine linen or cambric with 
embroidery cotton, and the 
lace stitches are worked with 
‘fine thread. For the em- 
broidery transfer the design 
shown by Fig. 1, which only 
gives a quarter section of the 
border, to linen, baste the 
material on the latter, and 





Fig. 2.—Pixe Srux Siiprer 
Bow witH EnNGiuisH En- 
BROIDERY.—[See Fig. 1. ] 









run the outlines of the de- Fig. 1.—Pixk Satiy Evenine Surrrer Fig. 3.—Satty Brina Surprer, wirn Bow oF  rorwerep Bow. This slipper 
; : , . For pattern and design see Sup- 
sign figures ; the broader ahd witH Pink Sirk Bow. plement, No. XIU, Fig. 28. Rippon, Buonpg, AND Orancr BLossoms, is trimmed with rufiles on the 
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Fig. 1.—Wuitr Camsric Kitcuen AproN.—BACK. Fig. 2.—Wnaitr Campric Kitcuen Apron.—FRront. Fig. 3.—PercaLe ApRON FoR GIRL FROM 9 TO 11 Yara Ovp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 39-41. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 89-41. For pattern and description see Supplement, Na, XX., Figs. 42 and 48. 


Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S APRONS, 


li 
upper edge, und with a bow of pink silk in front. 
The ruffles and bow are ornamented in English 
embroidery with pink silk. For the bow, which 
Fig. 2 shows reduced to one-half of the full size, 
cut of pink silk five pieces from Fig. 28, Supple- 
ment, button-hole stitch these pieces in scallops 
as indicated on the pattern, ornament them in 
English embroidery, and pleat them, bringing 
x on @. Cut also five pieces of silk a quarter 
of an inch smaller all around than Fig. 28, Sup- 
plement, and which are embroidered and ar- 
ranged in pleats to correspond with the larger 
leaves. Sew all the pieces on a stiff lace foun- 
dation as shown by Fig. 2, and in the middle 
of the bow set a small button covered with pink 
silk. For the ruffle cut a straight strip ef pink 
silk an inch and three-quarters wide, button- 
hole stitch it in scallops on both sides, ornament 
it in English embroidery, and gather it three- 
quarters of an inch from one side by means of 
fine dress cord. ‘Turn down the narrow head- 
ing of the ruffle, sew the ruffle on the upper 
edge of the slipper as shown by Fig. 1, and set 
the bow on in front. 

Fig. 3.— Wars Satin BRIDAL SLIPPER WITH 
Bow oF Rippon, BLONDE, AND ORANGE BLOos- 
sous. This slipper is trimmed on the upper 
edge with white blonde an inch and a quarter 
wide, and a ruche of white satin ribbon three- 
quarters of an inch wide, as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the bow on the front of the slip- 
per cut a small three-cornered foundation of 
white stiff lace, and on both side edges of this, 
beginning at one corner, set a ruffle of white 
satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, which 
is edged on one side with white blonde, and box- 

leated closely on the other. The seam made 
by sewing on these ruffles is covered with two 
rows of gathered blonde, which are set on with 
their straight edges turned toward each other. 
In the middle of the foundation set a bow of 
white satin ribbon an inch wide and a spray of 
orange blossoms (see illustratian). 








THE FOOT-PRINT IN THE SNOW. 


Heavy and white the cold snow lay, 

As, nearing my cottage one winter day, 

I saw by the porch a foot-print small, 

A bare little foot-print, toes and all, 
Pressed—ah, 80 wearily !—into the snow, 
As if the wee beggar no farther could go. 
‘* Poor little homeless waif!” I thought; 
But the fleeting sympathy came to naught— 
For pity may fall from a heart that's gay 
As lightly as enow-flakes melting away. 
Bright little faces, and hands rosy-warm, 
Waited to welcome me out of the storm. 


Closing the door, In a joyous glow, 

I chided the children for crowding me so— 

The giad little witches! as sunny and blese’d 

As ever a home-coming mother caressed. 

Then I caught up the youngest, unnoticed before, 
My sweet little Mabel, who sat on the floor. 

“Why, darling! How's this?” I cried, in surprise; 
“ Barefooted!” The little one lifted her eyes; 
They were brimming with tears; her cheek, too, 


‘ was wet. 

*¢Oh, my feet!” she sobbed. ‘‘ What has hurt them, 
my pet?” 

““Why, mamma—to see how it felt, you know— 

I just went and stood out there in the snow.” 


That was all. But while fondling and making them 


warm— 
The dear Httle fect that had tempted the storm— 
And putting on soft little stocking and shoe, 
A feeling of sudden remorse plerced me through. 
O God! can you pardon? How soon I forgot 
When I thought ’twas a beggar-child passed by my 
! 


cot 
**T can see it all now!” I cried in my soul— 
‘¢The lifetime of blindness, the slow-coming dole, 
The pale-blossomed pity that never bore fruit. 
Dear God, I will tear it away, branch and root!” 
Love teaches at last. Their hurt now I know— 
The bare little foot-prints we see in the snow! 
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MRS. GREY'S TWO DREAMS. 


Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HERE was some difference existing one day, 

a few years since, between two homes with- 

in the limits of this great city. One was the 

home of Marian Vandecker ; the other was that 

of Kate Grey. One was almost all that wealth 

could make it; the other was only not every 
thing that poverty could make it. 

The Vandecker house was an old one, for 
the Vandecker family was an old one. Estates 
on either side of the antique mansion had been 
purchased a generation ago, and wings to the 
main house had been built thereon; then one of 
the wings had been occapied while architects and 
an army of workmen had rebuilt the main house ; 
and thus, like the old laird’s hose that had been 
darned out of existence and into it again, it never 
could be precisely called a new house, and so it 
was boasted of as an old one—and if so far back 
as a couple of hundred years the Vandeckers had 
such residences as that, what mighty folk must 
the Vandeckers have been ! 

But nobody could have wished away the 

Vandeckers’ pomps and vanities who looked on 
Marian of the name. Narrowness and want 
would have ill become that superb beauty of 
hers: that regal stature, that moulded grace, 
and that face, blossom-soft and fair, crowned 
with its wealth of yellow hair. ‘Those carpets, 
elastic as hill-side moss, were made for just such 
feet as hers to press; those cushions could not 
have throned a queen more fitly; all scenes and 
climates might send tribute to her as on those 
pamted walls through which she moved ; and the 
servants who did her bidding, silence-shod and 
perfectly, could have done it, you would have 
-said, for the love of looking on her face—a face 
which there was always more or less of a gath- 
ering in the neighborhood to gaze at when the 
famous white Vandecker horses were brought 
round to the door, since hey beauty was as well 
known in the city as her wealth. 

But as for Kate Grey—perhaps she was in the 
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knot of people who paused to stare at the other; 
certainly no one paused to stare at her, thread- 
bare, thin to emaciation, and with an old veil 
twisted round the shabby hat and the head so that 
no one could have caught a glimpse of the hair, 
as marvelous in every golden line of it as Marian 
Vandecker’s was. Aud her home—home was a 
sad word for such a place—a bare-floored attic 
room, where her mother and herself kept the life 
in them by means of a sewing-machine, left 
from their general wreck, and with which they 
made tucked skirts for a dry-goods house—six 
tucks, five seams, hem, band, and button-hole, 
for forty cents a dozen! ‘They paid for their one 
room ; they wore their old clothes; they seldom, 
even in the winter, had a fire; they lived on some- 
thing they called crackers and something they 
called tea; they sewed so late that often the 
needle went more by feeling than by sight, and 
they had been so desperate that once they snatch- 
ed the gleam of a passing torch-light p-ocession 
in order to run their seams. I don't know what 
they had to make any lightening of their lives ; 
no pleasures, certainly, either of soul or sense, 
unless you count it pleasure that they could gv 
any work at all to do, and that they could do it. 
They had absolutely nothing to look forward to: 
it was only a breathless race between them and 
starvation. But they bore it—they had borne it 
for three years; for old heroic blood was the 
blood of the Greys. 

Poor Mrs. Grey, whose home had been one of 
the easy homes of our so-called middle-class 
comfort—her husband the master and owner of 
a foreign-going vessel—had lost home and hus- 
band and fortune in the capture of the ship her 
husband sailed by the Shenandaah ; and her hus- 
band, having been set adrift with others in the 
long-boat, had never come to shore. She had 
been alone in the world when he married her and 
brought her to this country ; she had not a fnend 
of whom she could ask relief in the destitute 
state in which she found herself when waking 
from the prostration occasioned by the blow and 
the long suspense. Disposing of her furnitare 
and valuables, and coming to the city with the 
idea that there was always work for those who 
wanted it, she had failed to find pupils, had fail- 
ed to find a market for her probably valueless 
drawings, had failed to obtain a housekeeper’s 
or & matron’s situation, and had at length found 
nothing but this sewing, which has sustained 
her after a fashion for some three years, though 
growing constantly from bad to worse, until there 
seemed no further step for her and her child to 
take, unless it were into the almshouse or the 
gtave. And all the time the bitterest drop in 
ber cup was the consciousness of the. mental 
blank in which her child was growing up—for 
Kate was almost sixteen now, and for three 
years she had never opened a book. 

Nevertheless, in the long evenings as they sat 
together in the dark, or as they lay in bed for 
warmth, the mother had clothed what knowl- 
edge she had herself as pictareequely and invit- 
ingly as possible to her, and given the lore to 
Kate, who eagerly accepted it, and with a quick 
instinct made it all her own; for she had a pride 
that hungered after her old place in life natu- 
rally, and she knew that ignorance was some- 
thing which must bar her out forever ; and often 
she spent a penny for a paper when she would 
not have spent it for bread. They lived in 
this half-hoping and half-hopeless state. What 
dreams the young girl had I can not say. The 
mother had two, I know. One was that some- 
body—allared by that vellow hair of Kate’s, and 
by all the possibilities of futare beauty in that 
thin face which generous diet might cover with 
dimples and color, as it used to be when she was 
a little child—might take her and afford her the 
education whose lack made the sorrowful wom- 
an grind her very teeth in misery: it seemed so 
exquisitely degrading that her husband's daugh- 
ter should be as untaught as any beggar-girl 
upon the street. And the other dream was one 
with which she went to sleep, and with which 
she woke up—woke crying in the night: a dream 
that the long-boat had been picked up by some 
Pacific whaler, some craft which should set the 
castaways ashore at a place whence one of them, 
at least, could labor back to home and her. To 
home! She pictured again the home that they 
might have—the rest, the peace of it, the joy. 
She would start as if she saw him at that mo- 
ment cOming in the door, bright-haired and smil- 
ing, the sunbeam that he was. And then the 
wild certainty that it was impossible, that three 
years destroyed hope, and that even if he came 
he could never find her now in the poverty be- 
neath which she was buried, would sweep over 
her in a wave of fresh grief as cruel as the wave 
that she had so many times seen in her mind as 
it washed him down to death in its dark depth. 
Sometimes these bursts of sorrow sickened her ; 
then the work became impossible; she would 
faint in the attempt, and then there seemed noth- 
ing but the end of all before them; for what could 
Kate's slender fingers do alone? But presently, 
as if stung by desperation, she would be up again, 
and then the treadle flew, the wheel went round, 
and button-holes and bands grew out of the cloth 
once more as if her hands were a conjurer’s— 
for only those women who have been dogged by 
death know how fast the hands can fly in the 
effort for escape. 

There was, in fact, only one thing that gave 
Mrs. Grey any pleasure, any comfort, now: it 
was when, during the single hour that the sun 
lay in the room, Kate stole the time swiftly to 
comb out those yellow locks of hers, and stood 
sparkling in the sunshine half a moment for her 
mother to smile at her. And what locks they 
were! not curly, but with a loose, wavy figw, 
like great, slow ripples—a sort of electric life in 
every thread of the spun gold too—gold that fell 
in thick, showering handfuls of hair five feet long, 
till, as she stood there in the light, you could see 
that it exactly touched her feet. 
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“* They have always had such hair in the fam- 
ily,” sighed her mother—‘‘all the women, your 
father said, for generations back. Oh me! oh 
me! What good is it to you now ?” 

‘“ That heavenly faced woman that I told vou 
of, mamma—Van—Van—oh, Vandecker, they 
said—she had hair exactly like it; perhaps not 
quite so long or thick, but just the color, if you like 
that so much. Itis pretty, isn’t it? But I nev- 
er thought so until I saw it round that face of 
hers as she was getting into her carriage. Oh, 
mamma! it was a perfect cloud of gold, she 
dressed it so, all in a fluff and mist. And then 
those eyes, mamma, that rose-color, that smile ! 
I thought if I were a man I shouldn’t hesitate to 
let her wheels roll over me if it would do her 
any good. What if you should carry home the 
work next time, and go round that way and see 
it?” 

But Mrs. Grey had no heart to go into the 
street. She did not take her poverty in any but 
a weak-minded way, and it was Kate now who 
stood between her and the world, as once it had 
been her husband. And as Kate herself that 
day took home the great bundle of work, and re- 
ceived the scanty pay, she saw the white Van- 
decker horses standing before the next door to 
her employer's, a hair-dresser’s. ‘‘'Talk of an- 
gels!" said Kate; and remembering the conver- 
sation with her mother, she half stayed her foot 
to glance in, if perchance she might be refreshed 
with the beautiful face of Marian Vandecker 
once again, but no such face was there—only a 
stiff old duenna came out and drove away, and 
all“the satisfaction that Kate received was the 
view of an array of long tresses in the window, 
one of which, she saw, was labeled at the price 
of two hundred dollars. ‘‘It isn’t 30 long as 
mine,” said Kate. ‘‘To think,” ehe laughed 
softly to herself—for neither want nor work can 
extinguish the light-heartedness of youth—‘“‘ that 
I am wearing two hundred dollars’ worth of hair 
on my head!” and she went home quite gayly. 

There was no time to lose, though, looking in 
shop windows: the daylight was too precious. 
The weather grew cold, the nights long; not a 
moment must be wasted if they hoped to get ei- 
ther fire or light for any of the December dark- 
ness—the object for which they laid by every 
penny that could be s from the task of keep- 
ing them alive. Still—it was, perhaps, ignoble, 
but the hungry system of the child took her 
there—Kate always did waste a moment going 
through a street a trifle longer than the short-cut, 
because it led her by some great hotel kitchens 
where all the air was savory with roast and boil- 
ed. The rich scents seemed to feed her; she 
went on better satisfied—a little ashamed, it may 
be, and yet half wishing her mother would come 
out with her by night and pass the place, though 
then, perhaps, the hanqueting would all be over. 

But when the December nights came Mrs. 
Grey was ill again, shaking with neuralgic pains 
contracted in the cold, and aggravated by the 
constant tortare of her pride, her poverty, her 
apprehension. The money that was meant for 
lights melted away for landanum and oil, and 
mustard and vinegar. There was nobody to 
work but Kate, and even her work had to be 
suspended while her mother was crazed with 
pain and needed the friction of her hand. Starved 
and shivering, half distracted with fear herself, 
the poor child did not know which way to turn. 
And when at length she found her mother in a 
high fever, with her incoherent words running 
together in a delirium, she disobeyed all the old 
injunctions about dishonesty and debt, and ran 
wildly for the first doctor she could find, though 
she had not the least idea how the man was ever 
to be paid. And when the doctor came, the 
things the onlared were an utter impossibility, for 
now there was nothing left in the purse even for 
food or fire. But after the doctor went he came 
back over the old stairs, and, opening the door 
gently, saw Kate standing in the middle of the 
room, and wringing her hands in a silent horror. 
*“ Why, how is this?” he said. And as she 
came quickly, all that coiled hair fell down 
about her, rolling to her knees, to her feet, and 
the daily sunbeam, entering at the window just 
then, transfixed her as if it wrought a miracle: 
not of beauty—no, that thin, agonized face had 
no trait of fleshly beauty—but face, form, hair, 
all shone in a sort of spiritual splendor, like an 
apotheosis out of that squalor; while suddenly, 
as she saw the doctor's glance linger on that 
golden fall of hair, the thought of its value flash- 
ed across her mind, the thought of parting with 
it occurred to her for the first time, and a smile 
kindled at her lips and irradiated all her face, 
till, for the ing moment, she was beautiful 
indeed. Only a moment—one of those flying 
seasons, 80 swift, so evanescent, that you would 
doubt if they had really been at all if their in- 
delible impression did not remain—and then it 
was only a young physician asking a young girl 
if she did not need other help than professional. 

It is idle to say that beauty will not win its 
way like a sunbeam where nothing else could go, 
and that the benevolent and gallant instincts are 
not oftener roused to action in favor of the lovely 
than of the ugly face. For that sudden second 
of time had worked upon the doctor after a fash- 
ion whose strength and vividness could do noth- 
ing but increase. Not that the patient's case 
had more interest than before, when he pro- 
nounced it a simple thing easily cured; not that 
he saw any thing alluring in this pauper before 
him, now that the miracalous moment was 
passed—he, a young aristocrat of science, cra- 
dled and reared in wealth and luxury, practicing 
his profession for its pleasure, and among the poor 
for the opportunities of research that it gave— 
he, the preferred lover of Marian Vandecker ; but 
it seemed to him that all at once he had seen an 
angel in the room, and now it was gone again. 

‘‘No, no,” said Kate, in answer to his words. 
‘<I thank you. Perhaps to-morrow, but to-day 
we are expecting all we need.” 


He had scarcely disappeared when the old hat 
and shaw! were dhirown on, a neighbor asked to 
sit for half an hour with the sick woman, who 
was quiet now beneath the blessed influence of 
the hypodermic injection of morphine in her 
arm, and Kate was flying to the hair-dresser's— 
by meuns of whose window she had learned the 
value of her own chevelure. 

On arriving at the place, accustomed only to 
the patronage of the rich, Kate did not feel that 
she received any embarrassing amount of defer- 
ence, certainly; but she had come for business, 
not for attention, and on being told that the 
proprietor was out, quietly said she would wait 
for him, and asked if it was expected he would 
be gone long. But the young princess who con- 
descended to spend her jeisure hours among the 
chignons tossed her own chignon for all reply, 
and Kate helped herself to a seat and waited. 

She had discreetly taken a place in the lower 
part of the elegant sales-room, where only a ¢ur- 
tain behind her separated her from the mir- 
ror-lined dressing-room beyond, and from the 
work-women and their audible voices— evidently 
wife and daughters of the proprietor. While she 
sat listlessly, and with all her senses wrapped in 
the one sense of listening for the proprietor’s 
feet, an oiled and curled individual entered, after 
a boy laden to his eyes with pasteboard boxes, 
which he took and opened, one by one, and then 
went behind the curtain with his arms fringed 
with as many light, long tresses as if he had been 
rifling Blue-beard’s closet, and with one tiny clip 
of brighter hue than all the rest between his 
thumb and finger; and though no one took tho 
trouble to tell Kate it was Monsieur Narcisse 
himself, she imagined it could be no other, and 
her heart rose in her throat; for he had life or 
death in his gift, she felt. 

‘*T am in despair!” cried M. Narcisee, as the 
curtain hid him—cried in that dialect and accent 
with which the well-taught Parisian was presamed 
by him to speak our tongue—a dialect superim- 
ea upon a foundation of solid Yankee. ‘‘We 

ave nothing to please; we, with our assortment 
of the best! It is an impossible tint. Look at 
it! People are not born with it twice in a thou- - 
sand years. It deadens the gold; it puts out 
sunshine. I mnst send to Germany by the first 
steamer. Put it in the orders, Cerise. Ah! if 
one could send the sample by cable! If she had 
suffered her fever in the city, such a suit of hair 
had been saved, every hair worth money; but 
in the country, she idiotic country, parbleu! they 
must needs give it to the birds to build their 
nests! And Mees Vandecker will have to wait six 
weeks before she has a hair to her head—bare as 
the back of your hand, that head, new when the 
season goes to commence.” 

Miss Vandecker—her fever—her yellow hair 
—gone; the little man’s words seemed to take 
life before Kate’s eve, like caricatures of notes 
of music that you Mave seen jumping up and 
down the staff. She sprang to her feet and left 
thé shop, without a glance at the supercilious 
damsel at the show-case, and found herself upon 
the steps of the Vandecker mansion as if she 
had flown there. ‘‘I wish to see Miss Van- 
decker,” she said to the great footmam who, 
plastered with silver dollars, opened the door to 
her. ‘‘Say that I came from M. Narcisse.” 

‘“Oh!” cried a voice from above. ‘*Show 
the young woman up directly, Morris;” and 
another footman took charge of her, and led her 
through a magnificence of hail and staircase— 
that she remembered afterward like something 
she had read of but not seen, since she was aware 
of none of it now—till she stood trembling before 
a quiet old lady, a prim abigail, and the heavenly 
faced young woman of whose loveliness she had 
told her mother; quite as heavenly faced now— 
for M. Narcisse had hardly told the truth about 
her, since a flossy margin of hair round the fore- 
head had been left, and the rest of her head was 
covered with a picturesque-looking scarf of 
straw-colored silk, whose long fringed ends lay 
upon her shoulders as she leaned back languidly 
among the Indian cashmere draperies of her 
chair, her eves half closed over 8 novel. 

‘Your errand, young woman?” asked the 
abigail, in a tone which brought Kate to herself ; 
and without delay she took off the old hat with 
its twisted blue veil, and, giving the immense 
coil beneath a dextrous flirt with her hand, the 
shower of it fell down round her in a great golden 
ripple to the floor. 

‘*¥ was in the hair-dresser’s when he returned, ” 
she said, simply, looking at Miss Vandecker, who 
had waked from her languor with a cry of rapt- 
ure. ‘‘I heard him say it would be six weeks 
before he could receive the hair you wanted from 
Germany. I came to see if mine would answer. 
Its price is two hundred dollars.” 

‘*You really want to part with such hair as 
that ?” asked the elder lady. 

‘¢T shall be glad to do so,” answered Kate. 

*¢T am afraid it is too hard a thing—” 

‘Oh, mamma! mamma! What a chance! . 
What hair! You could not tell it from mine!” 
cried Miss Marian. ‘‘ What fortune! Send 
the carriage round for Narcisse at once, Agnes. 
Don’t lose a moment. Do vou hear? I think, 
though,”’ she said, apparently remembering her- 
self, and recovering her weurv, half-inditferent 
air as Agnes left the room, ‘‘ that you ask a very 
high price. It is lung, to be sure, and a rare 
color; but one hundred would be high for it.” 
And she lifted her eyes to the tears glittering on 
the cheek of the painted Magdalen that was 
framed in the dead-gold panel above the mantel, 
in whose warm marble the flames of the soft wood 
fire played again. ‘‘ Still, I am willing to give 
that,” she resumed, bringing back her gaze to 
the threadbare thing whose like had never been 
between those satin-hung walls before; ‘‘and I 
have a great many old dresses—not old, you 
know, or soiled at all—that you might choose 
from for the rest.” 

Kate looked at her, amazed a moment—that 
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girl on her bed of roses! ‘‘ Your dresses would 
not be of any use to me, Miss Vandecker,” she 
sald. ‘‘The money, just now, I mast have.” 

‘*You must be very grasping,” said Miss 
Marian, adjusting the carved malachite cameos 
upon her creamy wrists with as much precision 
as though she were in sume grand guest-chamber. 
*“You forget that I shall have to pay Narcisse 
twice as much more, probably, for weaving it.” 

That was true, Kate thought. ‘The switches 
she had seen labeled in the window were all 
made up. Doubtless the work entered into the 
price. ‘‘I am parting with the only thing of 
value that I have,” said she then, after a little, 
‘to keep myself alive, and my mother, who is 
sick. But 
bair is worth. ‘ 

‘*Qne hundred dollars, then. Nobody ever 
heard of such a price! Why, the French girls 
sell theirs for twenty. Heigh-ho!” with a yawn 
that the lifted hand turned into a blaze of dia- 
monds. ‘‘Is your mother sick? Agnes can 
give you some jelly for her.” 

‘<Thank you. It is unnecessary,” said Kate. 

**Oh, just as you please. Agnes! Where is 
Agnes? Never hele when she's wanted! Mam- 
ma, I do wish you would put down that tiresome 
paper and touch the bell. Oh, here you are! 
Get your shears, Agnes, and clip this—this 

oung woman’s hair—as close as possible. It 
is beautiful hair, after all—finer than mine, isn’t 
it, Agnes?” 

“Oh yes, miss! 
the maid. 

‘TI don’t care. It’s mine now,” said the mis- 
tress. ‘‘ Really, mamma, it is the greatest luck ! 
For [couldn’t possibly have kept my return from 
Lucius all that time. Now Narcisse and his 
family shall sit up all night to cleanse and weave 
it—they’ll do any thing for money—and when 
Lucius comes in in the morning, there [ shall 
be! At least, I mean,” she cried, turning so 
suddenly that Kate started, ‘‘if you can assure 
me it is not dyed or bleached or any thing.” 

‘*It is honest hair, Miss Vandecker,” said 
Kate, with a quivering lip, looking at her out of 
the aureole of gold, while the lady readjusted the 
scarf that in her excitement had half fullen off 
her head. — 

‘‘That is right. Now, Agnes! 
Oh, mamma, you don’t suppose it is possihle— 
What did you say ailed your mother? Small- 
pox, or typhus, or—” 

‘* Neuralgia!” said Kate, indignantly, and only 
half choking down her wrath. 

‘* You don’t bring any recommendation—” 

**Tf you don’t wish for my hair, Miss Van- 
decker—” Kate began, but recollecting her abso- 
late need of the money, she paused. 

“*Narcisse will boil and purify it, Marian,” 
said her mother, somewhat disapprovingly, and 
returning to her paper. ‘It can be no worse 
hair than a dead woman's, at all events.” 

‘* Well, if you think so—” 

ised on her beautiful lips, as she stood hes- 
itatingly in doubt of the safety of it, and yet 
unwilling to lose sight of the hair. ‘‘I don’t 
know— Cut close to the head, Agnes!” And 
the young lady, no longer languid, but quite fired 
with the thing, lifted a thick lock and put the 
shears under it herself, so that the cold steel 
tonched the skin, singing the while, half to her- 
self and half to the others: 


‘““*The locks of six princesses 


Shall be my mere eee fee; 
Then hey, bonny boaf, aoe Be bonny boat, 


comes to marry me 
But Agnes held the shears suspended. 
“ You will leave her enough to cover the head, 
Miss Marian?” said she. ‘‘ An inch or so?” 
** Certainly, Agnes,” said the elder lady. 
** Certainly not, mamma!” 


And twice as long!” said 


** My dear, it will make too little difference to 


you, and too much to her.” 

‘*But every inch counts, mamma, in false 
hair !” 

‘Yon are too keen, my child. Shingle it, 
Agnes.” Which Agnes proceeded at once to do. 

But as that first lock fell into the hands of 
Miss Marian, standing ready to receive it, Kate’s 
lips parted in a sudden wail, and the tears she 
had been restraining gushed in a torrent. 

‘¢Oh, really!” said Miss Marian. ‘‘I do de- 
clare! If [had known you felt that way— Why 
in the world do you want to make it so uncom- 
fortable to every body ?” 

‘¢ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Kate. ‘‘ In- 
deed 1 do. That is all.” For the first stroke of 
those scissors had seemed to her like that of the 
shears of fate; and the loss of friends, fortune, 
home, happiness—all were a thousand times em- 

hasized to her in the fall of that one lock of 

air. She endured the rest without flinching, 
rose when it was done and Agnes had lifted away 
the towels, took her money, thanked the young 
beauty, the customary adornments of whose né- 
gligé seemed to her unused eyes such fabulous 
splendor, bowed to the elder lady, and left the room 
without a glance at the mirror, pausing only in 
the hall below to adjust the hat and veil which 
threatened now to blind and suffocate her more 
really than her rage and shame themselves did. 
A hand was laid upon her shoulder as she delay- 
ed there. It was the hand of Agnes. ‘You 
are a brave girl,” said she—‘‘a good girl. If 
your mother is ever so poor and sick, she has you 
to be thankful for. Now you take this;” and 
she was trying to thrust another bank-bill into 
Kate’s hand. 

Kate turned and looked at her, with all her 
face aglow again. The whole world was not the 
Vandecker world, then! ‘‘No,” said she, ‘I 
have enough now. But you take this!” And 
she kissed Agnes’s mouth, and ran down the rest 
of the stairs too quickly for pursuit. 

A handred dollars in her hand! She could 
hardly believe it. She had to take little looks at 
it as she went along. How much it meant! 
First, fire; then the doctor's prescriptions well 
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filled; and then she would have the hot steaim- 
baths that always stopped her mother’s pain any 
way; some wine and meat for her till she was 
strong again; a thick shawl; a blanket. And 
for herself—yes, for herself, a hat! How im- 

tient she was to get home—it had been three 

If-hours’ absence at least, instead of one—to 
give her mother the medicine, to have her wake 
from her sleep sane again and almost well, so 
that she could know they had nearly a handred 
dollars in their purse! What made them pre- 
tend at the office of the coal-yard to doubt her 
bill, to ask her where she got it—the Vandeck- 
ers would never have given her a bad bill ? Why 
did those great impudent policemen come in and 
lounge round and stare at her while the clerk 
took the bill out to change it? How long he 
Had he made off with it? When 
he came back, after such an interminable while, 
and gave her the change, and begged her pardon 
that he had detained her so long, how fast her 
feet flew homeward! And then when at mid- 
night, a dozen long hours after she had returned 
and given her mother her medicine—standing 
behind her then with the old hat and veil still 
hiding the ruins—the mother waked, free from 
pain, and called her, and asked why a candle 
was burning, and saw the havoc that the shears 
had wrought, what a scene was that, with tears 
and cries and kisses, which came near bringing 
back the piercing pain again, till at last they 
slept together, never heeding the candle that 
was wasting and dripping to the socket! 

But in all her after-life of ease Kate Grey 
never knew a morning whose waking equaled 
that next one. She had learned to live in the 
present and look forward to no future, and now 
with this pledge of peace, for weeks at least, in 
hand, with her mother better and soon to be 
well again, what was there she could fear? She 
was as light-hearted and as happy as a girl of 
sixteen ought to be—there seemed to her to be 
nothing but blue sky and sunshine in the world! 

How clean the room was swept! how bright 
the stove was sconred! how gayly she ran in and 
out on her errands! There was even a flower 
in the window, and a sprig of holly that had been 
given to her by the man of whom she bought a 
tiny steak for her mother—for it was close upon 
the Christmas season. And when the doctor 
came at noon Kate cried out from the sewing- 
machine: ‘* See, doctor, it is you that have done 
all this! For if you had not looked at my hair, 
I should never have thought to sell it! ‘has is 
what I told you I was expecting!” 

‘“'You have sold that wonderful hair!" he ex- 
claimed. 

“*Sold it! and feel as rich as the beautiful 
woman who bought it, and who probably has it 
on her head this moment, for Narcisse was to 
sit up all night to plait it for her,” she answered, 
familiar on the moment, as the good physician, 
by smile, by tone, by gesture, knows how to 
‘make one—familiar, too, because this unwonted 
bappiness must bubble over upon some one. 

The doctor looked at her a2 moment; and 
while he looked some new, strange thought 
seemed suddenly to startle him. ‘A beautiful 
woman, you said. She must be beautiful if the 
woman whose hair she wears admits it!” the 
doctor answered, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Will you tell 
me who she was? I never saw but one woman 
with that colored hair before.” 

Certainly it was the vaguest and most un- 
shaped of fancies that clouded his imagination 
then—of the truth he could have no suspicion. 
It was not in his power to connect any idea of 
Marian Vandecker in her magnificence with this 
girl in her destitution. 

“Oh no, no, doctor!” said Kate, laughing; 
for she had a particle of sense left in all this 
épanouissement. ‘‘ That would be telling tales 
out of school. She was too good, to buy my 
hair, for me to betray her!” 

‘¢ Good!” cried the doctor’s patient from her 
chair and her new blanket-shawl. ‘‘ Do you call 
it good to beat you down half your price when 
you are selling her the hair of your head? To 
treat you like a flint? ‘To take your hair at all 
—so young, 80 poor, with nothing else—to take 
it at all!” 

‘‘ But, mamma dear, don’t feel so! She 
needed it more than Ido. She had had a fever, 
I tell you, and it had left her almost bald. And 
she had a lover, I believe—somebody called La- 
cius—and she was afraid to see him. And, in- 
deed, it might have ruined all her happiness if 
he had seen her as I did when the scarf fell off 
her head a moment. So you see it was to our 
mutual advantage all round.” 

‘* Don’t talk to me, Kate!” cried the mother; 
for the doctor sat with his elbows or his knees 
and his head in his hands, not heeding them ap- 
parently. ‘* My mind is as firm as Ailsa Craig 
uponit. It was a cruel thing to do in any wom- 
an, let alone one as rich as the Vandeckers are !” 

‘-It was Marian Vandecker, then?” said the 
doctor, looking up. ‘‘I could not have believed 
it.” 

**Doctor! doctor!” said Kate, suddenly 
quenched, ‘‘ you must keep the secret.” 

‘*T am not likely to lose it,” said he, gloomily ; 
and his eyes sought the bare floor again, as if, 
with other things shut ont, he could see more 
clearly the true vision of the radiant being who 
had trembled in his arms that morning, so blue- 
eyed, so rosy, that snowy forehead shining under 
such a cloud of gold, so perfect in her grand 
beauty, who had said to him, ‘‘ What fortune 
it was, Lucins, that I did not lose this hair of 
mine—this hair you love so mach!” and had let 
him draw a tress of Kate Grey’s hair across his 
throbbing lips. 

When he looked up again he made Kate, with 
an authority she could not resist, repeat to him 
every word, every action, of that hour in Marian 
Vandecker’s boudoir—the dress, the ornaments, 
the traits of all the women there, the scroll-work 
of the velvet on the floor, the pictures on the 
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wall, the brouzes, the china, the pattern of the 
gold andirons on the hearth—till he could not 
have a doubt that all was true. 

‘* You said I had done you a service,” he mur- 
mured, and there was a hoarse quiver in his voice, 
soon controlled. ‘‘ You have done me an infi- 
nitely grester one. You have waked me from a 
dream—a deceitfal, delicious, poisonous dream. 
‘That woman, with her steny heart, her false 
tongue, her miser's soul, is my cousin, and she 
would have been my wife if | had never heard 
this thing.” 

‘* Doctor !” 

“Tt is not pleasant,’ said he, ‘‘to wake from 
such a dream as that. It is pain—pain as bad 
as neuralgia, madam. You have taken my pre- 
scription? Repeat the dose. You are almost 
well, I see. Courage; we will build you up. 
To-night I will come back and talk with you— 
or possibly to-morrow—talk about different work 
for you when you are quite restored; a better 
home; masters for this young lady; the things 
that people like you must once have had—” 

‘*Oh, God sent you tome!” cried Mrs. Grey. 
‘* And it can only be God that is bearing such 
a blow for you so—” Her hands trembled on her 
chair; she tried vainly to stand up. ‘Teachers for 
Kate—for her husband's child: one of those 
dreams of hers true! 

: ‘* But now—” said the doctor, taking up his 
at. 

‘But now,” echoed a different voice—a 
voice from a great burly form that filled the 
harrow door-way—‘“‘ but now I have found you! 
I have found you at last!” And in another 
moment Mrs. Grey lay half lifeless in the arms 
of her husband. And if the doctor had meant 
to go when he stood up with his hat, he was 
forced to stay and play a doctor's part to some 
purpose now in giving back to the husband, who 
had been rescned and then cast away in the 
South Seas, and who had returned only to find 
his wife and child lost in the vortex of the great 
city’s poor till the Vandecker bill had put the 
police upon their trail—in giving back to this 
stout heart the wife who opened her eyes at last 
to find her second dream come true. 
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“(TF women had the man ent of affairs in 

New York,” remarked a lady the other day 
looking with disgust on her mud-bespattered 
dress, ‘‘ this city would be kept cleaner—that is 
certain.” 

‘*Oh no,”’ cynically responded the abused gen- 
tleman at whom this remark was hurled; ‘you’ 
would all be so busy voting and lecturing and 
preaching that you would have no time to at- 
tend to such minor matters as mud.’ 

“Well, I don’t care much about voting in 
general,’” said the lady, ‘‘but I should like to 
vote that the streets be cleaned. Just look at 
my boote—and yours too! Now if every ten- 
cent piece that has been spent for cleaning mud- 
dy boots, since that last dreadful snow came, 
had been put into a fund for street-clcaniny, it 
would have been more than enough to have kept 
Broadway beautifully clean, or Iam mistaken.”’ 

We chanced to overhéar this bit of conversa- 
tion, while riding up Broadway on one of those 
shocking days which camc between our great 
snow-storm and our great rain-storm in Febru- 
ary. Although lamentation and invective seem 
to have long been alike useless to renovate our 
strects, we could not marvel at the indignation 
of this lady, whose pretty dress, which should 
have been altogether appropriate for the princl- 
pal street of the metropolis of the United States, 
on 4 bright, sunny day, was begrimed with mud. 
Looking from the window of the omnibus, the 
sight was frightful and disgusting in the lower 
part of Broadway. Carts, armen drays, and 
men, women, and policeinen, all tan ed to- 
gether, and wading through that execrable mud ! 

hose who saw will remember; those who did 
not can not imagine! But finally, after days 
of battling with encumbered streets, Nature in- 
terposed, and there came a blessed rain, to the 
‘relief of Broadway’’ and of the whole city. 





Fourteen goune Chinese, belonging to the 
noblest families of the Celestial Empire, have 
just arrived in Paris from Canton, sent by the 
emperor to be instructed at the expense of the 
state. They are to be distributed between the 
colleges Saint Louis and Louis le Grand. Four 
Japanese princesses, relations of the Tycoon 
are expected in Paris shortly, for the purpose of 
arene their education. They are of great 
beauty, and have dignified figures, perpendicular 
eycbrows, elegant flat noses, and yellow teeth. 

heir names are Tsen, Ka-Pse-Hang, Hoans-Pa- 
Li, and Ko-Phare. These strange names may be 
changed in time. One would almost suppose 
some of the above-mentioned fourteen young 
Chinese might be attracted by these beautifu 
princesses. 





A mammoth water-color painting of the com- 
ing mammoth Coliseum has been on exhibition 
in Boston for a short time. The painting is sev- 
en by five feet in size, and represents the build- 
ing completed, and surrounded by the expected 
crowds of people. 


The City Council of Springfield, Massachnu- 
setts, has elected a woman to the onerous and 
responsible office of City Physician. 





The Girls’ Lodging-House, in St. Mark’s Place, 
has eight dormitories, containing about sixty 
beds in all. These sleeping-rooms are airy and 
well ventilated. There is also a nice sitting- 
room for the girls to scw in, pleasant parlors, a 

od library, bath-rooms, and a commodious 

ining-room and kitchen. Since the lodging- 
house was opened, in the spring of 1861, it has 
sheltered 10,225 girls; 2229 have gone to situa- 
tions; 617 returned to friends; have been 
sent West; and within the past two years 1045 
girls have been instructed on the sewing-ma- 
chine, 115,117 lodgings furnished, and 318,363 
meals have been provided. 





A correspondent of the Evening Fost, signing 
himself ‘ B.,” says, oracularly: “I have a 
theory that all men would be bachelors did they 
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learn befure marriage the blessings of w 
studs exclusively in place of buttons."’ * 
8." wears only ‘‘gold studs.'" Those who can 
not afford studs might learn to sew; that will 


answer every purpose. 





The Temple Bar gives the following item in an 
article entitled ‘‘A Hundred Years Ago:” “Our 
national debt began with William the Third. In 
1697 it amounted to tive millions. In 1772 it. 
was about 140 millions. In 1872 tt is nearly 800 
millions.’’ 





“Poor Miss Finch,” the entertainin 
which has been published in Ha 8 eekly, 
now appears in book form. Wilkie Collins's 
works need no recommendation. This, Itke all 
his others, is of absorbing intcrest. 


serial 





Paris has quite outgeneraled New York in 
unique modes of advertising. A short time 

o there appeared upon the Bols de Boulogne 
a handsome barouohe and a fine pair of horses. 

rithin the vehicle was seated a gentleman, on 
elther side of whom was a lady in ball costume 
and without a bonnet. One of these ladies 
a profusion of golden locks, exquisitely ar- 
ranged; the other was a brunette, with bair 
equally fine. Both turned their heads toward 
the apparently favored gentleman sitting be- 
tween them, whom they seemed to be addrese- 
ing with great animation. The first impression 
on the spectator, after admiring the beautiful 
hair of those ladies, was one of wonderment 
that ey should venture abroad in a cold wind 
so lightly clad. On a close inspection it ap- 
peared that they were wax figures, and that tho 
carriage was the ambulatory advertisement of a 
hair-dresecr. 





Work is a enue panacea for trouble. If you 
have plenty to do, you have less time for the 
‘*blues,’’ and your thoughts are prevented from 
dwelling unduly upon real sorrows. To earn 
one’s bread by steady labor need not be a curse 
but a blessing. In bercavement, in troubles of 
home and heart, even when that bitterest of all 
griefs comes, the consciousness that trusted 
friends have fatled you, there is a sort of safet 
and consolation in genuinely hard work, be {t 
mental or physical. 


The Woman's Missionary Society, which is 
now in the third year of its existence, is doing 
a good work in China and India. It supports 
nine missionaries, and three orphanages, whero 
a large number of girle, rescued from lives of 
shame and misery, are being trained to become 
future teachers to theircountrywomen. It also 
supports between forty and fifty girls’ achools. 





Some of the Western storms this winter have 
been exceedingly severe. Not long since a ter- 
rible tempest suddenly arose in Cheyenne. The 
air was densely filled with snow, which whirled 
and twisted in all directions. So dense was the 
mass of snow-flakes in the air, and so powerful 
and {irresistible the wind, that one could not see 
a yard in advance, even on the sidewalks, where 
the strect was sheltered by a continuous row of 
buildings. A person was liable to be lost in the 
most familiar localities, and some citizens whe 
happened to be out lost their way within half a 
block of their own houses, one lady becoming 
bewildered when almost inside her own door- 
yard: The children at the public school had to 

e taken to their homes, as it would have been 
utterly impossible for them to have made their 
way alone through the storm. The next morn- 
ing the thermometer stood at twenty degrees 
below zero. 





During the twelve years that the Brooklyn 
Art Association has existed it has given twenty- 
three exhibitions with free admission to the 

ublic, has displayed about five thousand orig- 

nal works of art, has aided the sale of pictures 

without cost to the artist contributors, and ex- 
pended about fifty thousand dollars in the ad- 
vancement of art. In addition to these things, 
the stockholders have now nearly completed an 
admirably planned building. at a cost of over 
ninety thousand dollars. is building will be 
devoted to exhibitions and schools of art. 





An institution is soon to be established in 
England, under thé patron of the Earl of 
p naeary: and other distinguished philan- 
thropists, for the purpose of teaching the art of 
housekeeping. Lessons in cooking and bakin 
are to be given, and iectures are to be delive 
on culinary matters, the laws of health, and 
kindred subjects. 





Carelessness about the use of matches is the 
cause of a greater number of fires than is gener- 
ally supposed. A burning match tossed thought- 
lessly away may a among loose pewsPenr iss 
or other more combustible substances, and do 
much mischief. Matches should always be en- 
tirely extinguished after being used. <A patent 
was recently taken out in Europe for a chemical 
solution with which the wood of tho match ie 
impregnated, which, without diminishing its 
combustibility, renders it impossible for a spark 
to remain after the match is blown out. So 
securely docs this prevent accidents that the 
match may be thrown upon gunpewder, imme- 
diately after being used, without igniting it. 





A poetical grammar, with rhymes in the 
‘““Mother Goose’ style, might aid children to 
become familiar with the absurdities of our lan- 
guage. Some of the newspapers seem to be 
making the attempt to compose one. The fol- 
lowing stanzas are a sample: 


“Remember, though box 
In the plural makes boxea, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oxen, not ‘oxes.’ 


“ And remember, though ficece 
In the plural is fleecca, 
That the plaral of goose 

Isn’t ‘gooses,’ nor ‘gecses.' 

‘And remember, though house 
In the plural is houses, 


The plural of mouse a 
Should be mice, and not ‘mouees. 


Or the last statement may be presented in the 
following metre: 
“M it fs true, 
In the lural is mice; 


But tye plural of house 
Should be houses, not ‘hice!’” 
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Porrrn Warst. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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GavuzE Low-NECKED WAIST. 
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For description see 
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For description see 
Sapplement. 
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Figs. 60-64. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From oun Own CorresPonDent. ] 


HILE continuing in a minor key, the win- 

ter becomes every'day more animated 

with t to receptions. ‘Che magnificent 
hotel of the Duc d’Aumale in the Faubourg 
Saint Honoré is thrown open every Thursday to 
a dinner-party of twenty-four guests, followed by 
a brilliant gathering composed of a part of the 
official world—the ministers and their wives—a 
fraction of the Assembly, and the sum total of 


the different varieties of gray, from the bluish- 
gray and lilac gray to the pale gray, almost 
white; then blue, straw-color, and gray-green, 
all in the palest tints. For trimmings black and 
white laces are used, either separately or mixed, 
flat borders made of feathers, and fringes of 
feathers and marabouts. . 
Even at parties we are beginning to see high 
waists, ornamented with the Lamballe -ficha, 
made of fine white lace, or the modern bertha, 
terminating in very long sash ends, which fall 
behind and form a simple trimming for the dress, 


the bertha, set on in scallops. The satin sleeves 
of the waist are rather large, and reach to the 
elbow ; they are trimmed with several lace ruf- 
fles, set one above the other. ‘The coiffure is 
composed simply of several rows of pearls. 

_ Despite the impatience and restiveness of 
Paris, indignant at no longer being the political 
capital of France, the Assembly has wisely ‘de- 
termined not to quit Versailles so soon. And 
so it comes to pass that after believing, or snf- 
fering itself to be persuaded, that it could not dis- 
pense with an Assembly to disperse according to 
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to obey the will of the nation, the same as Bor- 
deaux or Marseilles, or the other cities and 
towns, and thus public confidence will revive, 
and with it tranquillity and prosperity. In fact, 
every branch of labor is in full blast, and if we 
May judge from the activity every where mani- 
fest, the spring season will be a most interesting 
one, especially in the domain of fashion. I will 


describe some new dresses which I have just seen 
at a fashionable dress-maker’s, and which will 
give a good idea of the coming styles. 

A spring wrapper of white silk poplin, lined 
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Fig. 1.—Pix Sirk Dress. Fig. 2,—CoRNn-CcOLoRED Gros Fig. 3,—Wuire Sirk Barat Dress. Fig. 4.—Oroanpy Brrpat- Fig. 5.—Sattx Brrpat Dress TROOED WITH SWAN’s-DOWN. 


For description see Supplement. Grain Dress. For pattern and description see Supplement, . DREss. For pattern and percripece see Supplement, No. XXII., 
, For description see Supplement. No. XXL, Fige 44-47. For description see Supplement. ge. 48-51. 


Figs. 1-5.—BRIDAL AND EVENING DRESSES. 
the learned bodies—the Academy, Institute, and 





Faculties of all kinds. 

As might have been easily foreseen, fashion 
bas undergone no abrupt change, but has simply 
been modified as yet. Waists are low, but not so 
low, sleeves are short, but not so short, and 
tunics are bouffant, but not so bouffant, as for- 
merly. In short, the fashions of the day are less 
audacious and more decorous than those of 1869 
and 1870. Quiet colors and softened tints are 
in the majority in the receptions of the winter, 
and will continue to be as well in the spring. 
‘There are the numerous shades of mauve and 


A dress is in preparation for the Comtesse de 
Paris, to be worn at an approaching Tharsday of 
the Duc d’Aumale’s, which will give a good idea 
of the leading features of the season. Trained 
skirt of very pale blue-gray satin. High waist, 
rather large in the neck, which is edged with a 
rache of real English point. On the waist is set 
a bertha of the same costly lace, which passes 
across the back and shoulders, crosses in front, 
is passed again round the waist, and ends at the 
back in two broad sash ends, almost as long as 
the train of the dress. The latter is trimmed, 
five inches from the bottom, with a flounce like 


its caprice, and a government to overthrow ac- 
cording to the whim of the moment, Paris per- 
ceives that it can live, manufacture, traffic, pros- 
per, produce, and consume even when the As- 
sembly representing the country persists in de- 
liberating a few leagues off. alf the deputies 
live in Paris; the theatres are filled to over- 
flowing ; every day sees some new salon, hitherto 
closed, reopen; and the Parisian manufacturers, 
even those of pure luxuries, are overwhelmed 
with orders. Paris will become accustomed to 
the new order of things, and at the same time 
will grow unaccustomed to mobs: it will learn 


with white silk, was made in the princesse style 
—that is, all in one piece from the neck to the 
bottom of the skirt. The lower edge was cut in 
very large, shallow scallops, and was bordered 
with golden-brown velvet a quarter of a yard 
deep. The small cape set on the neck of the 
wrapper, and the bottom of the sleeves, were 
likewise scalloped and bordered with the same 
velvet. Under the wrapper was worn a skirt 
of white nansook, trimmed with two pleated 
flounces edged with white guipure. Large but- 
tons covered with golden-brown velvet were set 
all the way down the front of the wrapper. The 






ckets were in tie tur of a horseshve, indi- 
cal by wide scalloped bands of golden-brown 
velvet. Peasant cap of white guipure, trimmed 
with flowers of golden-brown velvet and silk. 
A spring morning suit had a skirt of gray- 
green poplin, trimmed half a yard up the front 
with a new kind of embroidery, which sloped 
gradually at the sides so as to be only four inch- 
es wide in the back. ‘This embroidery, of which 
I have seen the very first sample, is composed of 
cotton dress cord, laid under the stuff, and 
stitched in with silk of the same color as the 
dress, so as to form all kinds of arabesques and 
designs. Over the skirt was placed, in the guise 
of a tunic, a tablier of the same material, round- 
ed and slightly pleated perpendicularly on the 
hips; this tablier was trimmed with embroidery 
like that of the skirt, but not so deep, and had 
besides a large arabesque, executed in the same 
manner, in the centre. High waist with double 
points in front and rounded in the back. On 
each point was an arabesque to match that in 
the centre of the tablier. The costume was com- 
pleted by four large sash ends of the same stuff 
and the same embroidery, which were set at the 
bottom of the back of the waist. The first two 
sash ends are each twenty inches wide, and long 
enough to reach the top of the embroidery on the 
dress; the other two are of the same length, but 
shorter, and are set over the first; all of the ends 
are slightly pleated at the top, and are set to-. 
gether under a cross band or loop. We must 
not forget to add that the tablier-tunic is jnst 
long enough to reach the top of the embroidery 
of the skirt. The sleeves are half-flowing. For 
the street a small cape of the material, not reach- 
ing the waist, is added. 

A simpler visiting dress had a skirt of black 
faye, trimmed with five rolls of the same mate- 
rial surmounted by a narrow bias fold of black 
crépe de Chine. Over-skirt of the same crépe 
de Chine, trimmed with three rolls of black faye 
looped on each side under a large bow of black 
silk. High waist, with a large peasant fichu of 
black crépe de Chine crossing behind, and ter- 
minating in two rounded sash ends set under a 
bow of black silk ribbon. Pink crape bonnet, 
trimmed with broad bias folds of black gros grain, 
a fall of black lace, and a small pink feather 
tipped with black. 

The spring dresses for children are extremely 
pretty. Babies will continue to wear the wadded 
cloak of white piqué, buttoned from the throat 
to the bottom, with a small cape pointed in the 
front and back. Little boys under three are 
dressed precisely like their sisters; above this 
age they wear the sailor costume, with full trow- 
sers reaching just below the knee, vest, and jack- 
et—all of the same material. As to little girls, 
until the age of eight their dress is an exact 
miniature of their mothers’: the same trimmed 
skirts (but short), the same over-skirts, and the 
same basque-waists; above this age their dress 
becomes much simpler and more austere. Hith- 
erto they have been the dolls of the family, but 
on reaching eight they must begin life in earnest. 
‘They no longer wear over-skirts, but plain dregs- 
es, according to the season, of cloth, cashmere, 
poplin, piqué, alpaca, or linen, with waists al- 
most always low over high chemisettes of white 
nansook, with fronts of pink or white flannel. 
For a wrapping they wear a talma, or a simple 
paletot with cape, of white or gray cloth that 
will suit any dress. Except for state occasions, 
the sashes and bows are of the same material as 
the rest of the dress, ribbons being considered 
too costly and elegant. ‘The hats are straw 
in summer, felt in autumn, and velvet in win- 
ter, and are always round, with flat crowns and 
brims slightly rolled, with a simple velvet ribbon 
twisted round the crown, and sometimes a bird’s 
wing or a few cock’s feathers set on the left side. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





AN OCEAN PICNIC. 


[From a SpeciaL CorResPonpDeENT. | 


orro Castle.—An exceedingly jol! 
Oa a Crentalnes under Difficulties. — Jetical 

Views concerning a Life on the Ocean Wave.—Mel- 

ancholy Suicide.—Diving for Silver at Naseau.— 

Havana Attractions. 

Sreamsurp “‘ Morro Caste,” Feb. 10, 1872. 

O* the 25th of last month a party of ladies 

and gentlemen sailed from the port of New 
York on board the stanch steamship Morro 
Castle, for a pleasure trip of fifteen days. ‘They 
were guests of Mr. A. W. Dimock, President of 
the Atlantic Mail Steamship Company, who took 
this pleasant method of treating his friends to a 
jolly spree, and himself to cheerful associations 
during his own first trip to the tropics. Among 
the guests were, William Cullen Bryant, who in- 
tends making a long tour through Mexico before 
returning to New York; A. Durand, tle accom- 
plished translator of Taine; J. Q. A. Ward, 
the sculptor, who did not model the statue of 
Franklin which overlooks Printing-house Square ; 
La Farge, the most refined colorist among Amer- 
ican painters; Douglas Taylor, well known to 
New Yorkers, whose chief end and aim in life is 
to get your name upon his jury-list; Frank P. 
Church, of the Galacy; S. S. Conant, of Har- 
per's Weekly; the Hon. Senator Stark, of New 
London, Connecticut; the Hon. Ex-Congress- 
man Perry, of Newark, New Jersey; Dr. Ru- 
bino, Dr. Sampson, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and others whose names [ have neither space nor 
time to write. Most of the gentlemen were ac- 
companied by wife, daughters, or-sisters ; #0 that 
there was every prospect of an exceedingly jolly 
voyage. 

The only thing Mr. Dimock failed to do was 
to make a contract with the clerk of the weather. 
The way that mysterious personage resented this 
neglect should be a warning to all who in future 
arrange ocean excursion parties. 

The first evening out was delightful. There 
was no wind; the weather was propitious, the 
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pea plucid us a lake. Au exccedingly jolly 
party of gentlemen assembled in the purser's 
room to drink the health of friends left behind 
and to a prosperous trip. Champagne corks 
popped with a frequency that threatened a se- 
rious diminution of the stock on board, notwith- 
standing the President’s reassuring statement 
that ‘‘the cargo was principally wine;” and the 
old saw that ‘‘ when the wine’s in the wit's out” 
received a vivacious confirmation not exactly in- 
tended by the dry old teetotaler who invented it. 
The mirth and fun grew merrier every minute, 
and every body agreed that there was nothing in 
the world so jolly as going to sea. 

Nor is there, while the sea is calm. 

About eleven o'clock that evening a gentle 
motion was perceptible in the ship. The purs- 
er’s cabin began to behave in a most unaccount- 
able manner, and an ominous lessening of mirth- 
fulness was observable as the motion increased. 
But nobody felt sick—oh no! One gentleman, 
with white, compressed lips, felt quite sure his 
‘‘wife must be wanting him,” and vanished; an- 
other went ‘to fetch a friend ;” a third thonght 
he would “take a turn on deck, and be back in 
a moment.” In fact, they all went out ‘‘fora 
moment,” except the purser and one gentleman, 
who never knows the sensation of seasickness ; 
but none of them came back, and few of them 
appeared at the breakfast-table next morning. 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday were dreary 
days. Rain fell incessantly, and the sea was so 
rough that it was with difficulty one could keep 
his footing. The deck awnings became saturated 
with water, and proved to be deceptive protec- 
tion against the wet; at the least shake of the 
wind they sent miniature showers down upon 
the ladies and gentlemen gathered under them. 
Chairs that were not secured slid back and forth 
over the deck, as if it were ice, at each roll of 
the ship; and sometimes two or three of them, 
coming in collision, spread their occupants round 
in a very promiscuous manner. But every one 
took his own mishaps and those of his compan- 
ions with so much good humor that it was impos- 
sible not to be jolly. Even the seasick mem- 
bers of the p>rty contrived to put on the sem- 
blance of gayety, and nobody was willing to con- 
fess that he would rather have staid ashore. The 
Iadies were more courageous than the gentle- 
men, and did even more than their proper share 
toward keeping up the spirits of the company. 

The rough weather continued so long that it 
became monotonous. No variety of amusement 
was possible. ‘he decks were too slippery and 
too uncertain for dancing. Conversation 
Flirtation grew insipid. The gentlemen lost in- 
terest in the card-room, and even the highly in- 


-tellectual occupation of betting on the speed of 


rain-drops rolling on the deck became irksome. 
In this direful emergency it was proposed to or- 
ganize a literary society, and establish and pub- 
lish a magazine, to which every member of the 


party should contribute a poem or essay; but}. 


although one of the brightest and most charming 
ladies on board was instituted editress, with full 
power to compel every one to contribute, the 

roject fell through, owing to the perverseness or 
lisiness of the gentlemen. It was observed, 
however, that when the subject was first broach- 
ed the venerable author of the ‘‘ Death of the 
Flowers” retired to his state-room, apparently 
very much under the depressing influence of 
seasickness, and that he did not appear for sev- 
eral days. It was suggested by some one that 
he might have felt a tit of inspiration coming 
over him. Whatever may have been the cause 
of bis retirement, the following melancholy stan- 
zas were discovered one morning near his state- 
room door. They were probably intended for 
the proposed magazine which never saw the 
light : 

“A PLEASURE-TRIP AT SEA. 

‘‘The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 


Of walli ¢ winds, and rolling waves, that pitch and 
toes the ship; 
The eo assengers, and chairs slide round the 


ppery dec . 
And from the awnings drip the drops that trickle 
down the neck. 


‘She ladies huddle in their chairs beneath those 
drip ing roofs, 
All bundl up in wraps aud shawls, or cased in 
water-proofs ; 
And while with cold and mal de mer their lovely 
colors blanch, 
_ sighs o Saratoga muse, on Newport, and Long 
rac 


“‘Sleep from our narrow berths by night as well as 
day has flown; 
Each heave of ocean’s bosom finds an answer in 
our own; 
And when the sounding gong invites to breakfast, 
dine, or sup, 
We only smile a sickly smile, and always give it up. 


‘Oh for aero of solid earth, where steadfast I could © 
ft 


stan 
Though it were but a barren rock or shadeless 
stretch of sand; 
Thon ee might chop me up to roast, or 
roil, or — 
"Twere better than the sea and rain, if but to land 
and dry. 
“‘ And yet there might be pleasures here if wind and 
wave were bland; 
' There a eoauettes and beaux at sea as well as on 
the land; 
And when the shades of evening fall, and dull folks 


are asleep, 
There may be courtships on the wave, flirtations on 
the deep. 


““T think, if all the days and nights were calm enough 
for these 


ee 
Even I could be content to be a rover of the seas; 
But Heaven defend me from the roll, the pitch, the 
tose, the qualm, ‘ 
And grant that when I sail the sca it always may 
be calm!” 


The reading of these affecting verses, which 
was conducted with due formality in the state- 
room of the President, was followed by a deep 
silence, as if every listener was thinking Amen to 
the closing aspiration. The first to recover his 


voice was the President, who, rising from the | 


lounge npon which he was gracefully reclining, 


remarked that two eminent poets had declined 
invitations to accompany the excursion, and, if 
his memory served him correctly, had done so in 
verse. He would look and see. After much 
search through various coat and overcoat pock- 
eta, the following peems came to light. The 
first was signed B. T., and was addressed to the 
President. The author evidently wanted to go, 
but couldn't : 


‘From the North I would fly with you 
In a ship propelled by steam, 
And my heart would throb responsive to 
Each thud of ber walking Deans 
To the island of pines and bananas, 


lim 
79 the leland of cheap. Havanae 


ere pevpe emoke—sometimes : 
Where the fields are fanned 

By breezes bland, 

And the leaves of the cocoa-nut 
Palm expand. 


“* You will rend the Inecions sugar-cane 
And suck its delicious gam, 
While I sit alone in my ber, 
And oe. suck my thumb; 
Yon | fondle the mild tarantula, 
And smile when it makes you bleed; 
You will dandle the pieyeul scorpion 
And the fawning centipede: 
Where the jielda are fanned 
By breezea bland, 
And the leaves of the cocoa-nut 
Palm expand, 


‘¢ There the unclothed children of Afric 
In the new molasses kick ; 
There the rosy-mouthed John Chinamen 
Round cigar-ends with a lick; 
And oh bat to taste that molasees, 

And oh but to amoke that cigar 
Would repay me the woes of scasickness 
And the wear of a journey that far: 

Where the jields are Janned 

By breezes bland, 

And the leaves of the cocoa-nut 
Palm expand.” 


To the inquiry of a lady, who found some ob- 
scurity in the second line of the last stanza, the 
answer was made that, to cool the new molasses 
(‘* but not to flavor it,” was interposed), little 
naked darkies are put into the tanks, and en- 
couraged to kick about lustily. This is found 
to be a far more efficacious method than stirring 
it with poles. Lady evidently makes a mental 
protest, and resolves henceforth to abjure buck- 
wheats and sirup. The signature to the second 
poem was a little obscure. Closely scrutinized, 
it was thought to resemble an ‘“‘H.” The Pres- 
ident declined to disclose the authorship, as the 
poem appeared to him to have been written in a 
mental condition which the anthor might wish 
to repudiate. But here are the stanzas: 
ae deepest, darkest m 
in all the word it Sse te me, 


Ie that folks ep'iin’ for a spree 
Should go for't out to sea. 


“It’s well enough for them as {fs 
Brought up to sailorin’ for a biz 
To trust to schooner, bark, or brig, 
Or any other rig; 


‘But as for me, I chooses land; 
I likes to be whar I can stand, 
Without ehdangerin’ shanks or shins, 
Steady upon my pins; 

*‘T likes to lean a bar 
That don't meander here and thar, 
And spill your drink before you get 
Your dusty whistle wet. 


“I'd like to take your Champagne wine, 
But not when mixed with ocean brine: 
I'll stay ashore, and h'ist my drink 
Whar nothin’ else ll sink. 


‘¢ Wish yon may have a Jolly ran, 
See a bull-fight, and sich-like fun; 
But I'll hist my p’ison, straight and squar, 
At Nash and er's bar; 


“And then, upon Mount Ararat, 
Just three mile south of Barnegat, 
I'll watch till you come steamin’ back, 
With sea-gulls in your track. 


‘Il clap a spy-glaes to my eye. 
And scan the ocean and thes A 
And call upon the wave and gale 
To spar the Atlantic Mail; 


“And, w 
de, cose ro my ef 
And drink your welcome, straight and squar, 

At the aforesaid bar.” 

A sudden freshening of the wind, together 
with a quicker roll of the ship, cut short what- 
ever comment might bave been made upon these 
remarkable stanzas. Most of the passengers 
sought refuge in the cabin, where sofas and 
chairs were stationary, and afforded facilities for 
retaining one’s seat. It is neither comfortable 
nor consistent with dignity to be sent sprawling 
upon the floor, especially if, in your downward 
progress, you upset a luckless waiter with a bowl 
of hot soup in his hands. No man does that sort 
of thing for diversion more than once, as the 
consequences are apt to be any thing but pleas- 
ant. But, though stormy and disagreeable, our 
passage down to Nassau was marked by only 
one painful occurrence. The forward part of 
the main-deck, between the purser’s office and 
the forecastle, was occupied by a score of horses, 
two of which belonged to Valmaseda, the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, and the others to a dealer, 
who was taking them down to Cuba on specula- 
tion. One evening, when the storm was heavi- 
est, a huge wave rose completely over the bow 
and came down with all its weight upon the 
horses. Frightened by the force and sudden- 
ness of the shock, arid completely demoralized 
and exhausted by three davs of pitching and 
tossing, the poor creatures plunged and kicked 
and tugged at their fastenings with such desper- 
ate energy that there was danger of their break- 
ing loose. One actually succeeded in doing so; 
and then, having apparently made up bis mind to 
stand no more treatment of that sort, he reared 
and plunged headlong into the sea before an ef- 
fort could be made to save him. He belonged 
to the dealer, and was a very valuable animal. 

And then occurred one of those incidents 
which sometimes result in fearful panics. A 
gentleman—not of the excursion party—whose 
nerves had been somewhat shaken by the storm, 
happened fo be standing in the dining-saloon 
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hus gone tu the devil, aud tie rest will go before 
midnight!” Already terrified by the shock the 
ship had just sustained, the gentleman lost: all 
presence of mind at these words, and rushed 
back into the cabin, exclaiming, ‘‘ We are all 
lost! we are all going to the devil!” Fortu- 
nately the very abjectness of his terror raised a 
laugh, in which all joined, and the poor man 
vanished into his state-room. 

Nassau, where we landed on Tuesday, has been 
so frequently described that I shall say very little 
about it. ‘Che inhabitants are principally negroes, 
and their chief occupation seemed to be loafing 
round the docks, and diving into the wonderfully 
clear water for the silver coins which the passen- 
gers threw overboard for them. ‘The water is 
about fifteen feet deep close to the docks, and so 
clear that the bottom is plainly visible. Even so 
small an object as a dime can be discerned at 
that depth. ‘Throw one overboard, and a dozen 
dusky forms at once plunge for it. Sometimes 
it is caught before reaching bottom, and some- 
times a desperate tussle takes place under water 
for the possession of it. The successful diver 
rises with the coin clasped in his hand, shows it 
with a grin of triumph, and throws it into his 
mouth, having no other safe receptacle. The 
length of time these fellows can remain under 
water is really wonderful. They appear to be 
quite as much at home in it as on land. 

There is not much to see at Nassau, unless 
you are an artist and love color. The buildings 
are in general small and any thing but hand- 
some. 
object is the old fort, the ancient stronghold of 
Blackbeard, the famous pirate, and his lawless 
companions. It is now a ruin. From it leads 
a subterrancan passage, nearly half a mile in 
length, to the old Government- house. This 
passage was still open within fifty years, but is 
now choked up. It is thought that large amounts 
of ancient treasure are buried in different parts 
of the island. Frequently old Spanish coius ave 
dug up, but never in large quantities. 

‘From Nassau to Havana the run was pleasant, 
because the weather, though clondy, was calm 
and warm. Nothing can be more lovely than 
the entrance into the harbor of Havana. ‘The 
steamer carries you along a lovely coast, rising 
into low rounded hills thinly dotted with palm- 
trees; and until the very entrance to the harbor 
is reached you can hardly see it. ‘The chief ob- 
ject that attracts attention is the lofty light- 
house, standing on a bold rocky projection, with 
a background of frowning fortifications. Reach- 
ing a point just under this tower, the steamer 
turns suddenly into a quiet, land-locked harbor, 
crowded with shipping, on one side the city, on 
the other fortified heights which hold the town 
at their mercy. " 

Like Nassua, the city of Havana has been so 
often described that its streets, its shops, its cus- 
toms, its houses, its family and social life, are as 
familiar to most American readers as those of 
one of our own eities.. Yet there is a great deal 
to be seen there which can not be well described. 
Only five days distant from New York, and con- 
nected with that city by several lines of steam- 
ships, Havana offers splendid opportunities for a 
winter residence for Americans. 
are much greater than those of Nassau, where, 
indeed, the chief inducement for Americans is 
the fact that all the people speak English. 

At Havana our party separated, part remain- 
ing to visit Matanzas and other places, and part 
returning by the Sforro Castle. Among those 
who remained was Captain Adams, the brave- 
hearted commander. of the Morro Castle ever 
since she was built, and one of the finest speci- 
mens of the thorough-bred seaman that ever sailed 
out of New York. He is now somewhat out of 
health, and proposes to lie by a while and recruit. 
Meanwhile the ship remains under the command 
of Captain Curtis, his first mate for several years, 
and a man after his own heart. The skillful man- 
ner in which he brought the Morro Castle into 
port throuch the severe and protracted storm 
which has swept over the Atlantic during the 
whole of the past week shows how capable he is 
of filling his position. 





——— 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES AND 
BUCKWHEAT. 


VEN the most rigid advocate of a cold- 


bread regimen must occasionally relax . 


from the rigor of his ordinary rale in favor of 
hot buckwheat cakes at this season of the year, 
or woe must usurp the privilege of bestowing 
upon him our pity. Nor would one like to be 
compelled to have recourse to a restaurant for 
the enjoyment of so simple an indulgence, but 
prefer to partake of such luxury at the cozy 
breakfast-table of his own snug home. So we 
feel confident that we shall speak the sense of all 
good housewives when we declare it to be the 
bounden duty of every manager to be provided 
with a reliable recipe for concocting such cakes 
as no reasonable creature shall find voice to com- 
plain of, but so light, luscious, and brown that 
they must meet, as they merit, with a gratitied and 
cordial approval. 

None of your new-fangled powders for us, if 
you please; but be sure to provide yourself with 
good yeast, and half the victory is already won. 
Allow a gill of yeast to a pint and a half of buck- 
wheat flour, half a pint of wheat flour, and half 
a pint of corn meal. If you prefer to dispense 
with this last, substitute the same quantity of 
buckwheat. As much salt as is put to the same 
quantity of any other bread : tastes differ in this 
respect. With a spoon make into a thick batter 
with warm water, in winter, at about seven o'clock 
in the evening for an eight-o'clock breakfast. In 
a closely covered vessel set in a moderately warm 
place to rise. Having heated the griddle, in the 
morning, just before you are ready to bake your 


. Whea the horse-cealer came in, remarking, ‘‘One . cakes, thin them with milk if you have it, water - 


‘The most interesting and picturesque © 


Its attractions 
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otherwise. Be careful not to make your batter 
too thin, for nothing is poorer than a thin buck- 
wheat cake. To be good, they should be a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. ‘Two eggs, well beaten and 
added at night, are an improvement, we think, 
but an addition by no means commonly used or 
esteemed necessary. If by any sudden change 
in the weather the buckwheat sours, add a little 
soda, which, if done judiciously, will not be per- 
ceived, and will set matters right at once. Asa 
complement to buckwheat cakes, use the sweetest, 
purest butter that can be procured, and unless 
you are above a predilection for sweets (we do 
not mean to call it childish), do not neglect to 
place upon the table a dish of honey. Daniel 
Webster tells us that ‘‘ buckwheat means beech- 
wheat, because its kernel so much resembles the 
beech-nut.” Among the cereals—that most be- 
neficent class of the gifts of Providence to the 
haman family — although buckwheat can not 
hold a first rank, it subserves such various and 
usefal ends as to fill the observer with won- 
der and admiration, as do so many other indi- 
viduals of the vegetable kingdom. Neither have 
its properties for usefulness yet been fully devel- 
oped, we have good ‘reason to believe, although 
known to the civilized world since the Middle 
Ages. It is said to be a native of Persia, where 
it yet grows wild. There are two traditions as 
to its introduction into Europe. One states that 
it was brought west by the Crusaders, the other 
that it was carried into Spain by the Saracens, 
and thence farther north. The French name, 
‘* sarrasin,” still remains to testify that in France, 
at least, it was regarded as one among the many 
legacies of good left by those cruel yet refined 
invaders of Christian soil. 

Buckwheat is a principal crop only in some 
districts of Southern France, Holland, Belgium, 
and small portions of our own country. It grows 
to the height of two feet, bearing a bunch of white 
blossoms at the head, which, if left uncut, renew 
themselves until killed by frost. ‘The native of a 
hot climate, it may yet be raised far north, as it 
matures its grain with such rapidity, and stands 
drought well if it grows upon ground worked to 
a considerable depth. 

Buckwheat is an invaluable adjunct to the 
apiary, supplying the bee its favorite food for a 
protracted period at a season when so few flow- 
ers are in bloom that many colonies of them 
annually perish for want of proper sustenance. 
True, it may be objected that honey thus pro- 
duced is not the fairest in color, yet many con- 
noisseurs appreciate highly the flavor. The 

terer also adds his testimony to its value. 


eys and chickens are said to devour no. 


in with the same avidity and evident relish. 
The beneficial results of such diet are said to 
manifest themselves in an early and plentiful 
supply of eggs. The sportsman says the buck- 
wheat patch is the place to look for a fine, well- 
fed covey of partridges. Chemical analysis has 
proved the haulm to contain valuable manuring 
properties, so valuable a salt as carbonate of 
potash existing in very large proportion. When 
used as a fertilizer it is cut down green, when in 
fall blossom, and plowed into the subsoil. Now 
when we add that ‘itself requires only poor and 
unmanured soil for its satisfactory yield, we 
think we have said enough to encourage the ag- 
riculturist, or even gardener, to believe that it 
will remunerate him for the trouble of its cul- 
ture. One and a half or two bushels of seed are 
the allowance to an acre of ground. If we now 
revert to our first hint of the very acceptable ad- 
dition buckwheat cakes furnish to the’ winter 
breakfast-table, must it not lend zest to the zeal 
of the young farmer in cultivating so valuable a 
grain, thus calculated so materially to promote 
the interests of a family ? 


SE 


E VENING TOILETTE. 
Sce illustration on page 180. 


HIS rich and strikingly picturesque toilette 
has a petticoat of white silk, with a white 
lace fiounce on the bottom, over which is worna 
trained skirt of gold-colored satin, edged with a 
lavender ruche, with wide revers on each side 
the front breadth, faced with lavender satin, and 
edged with lavender ruches, and turned back so 
as to show the whole silk petticoat. Over-skirt 
of puffed lavender satin, edged with rich fringe 
of the same color, with revers on the side like 
those of the under-skirt, faced with gold-colored 
satin and ruches. Long trailing sprays of dark 
purple and gold pansies with green leaves cover 
the satin petticoat displayed by the revers at the 
sides. The low-necked lavender satin waist is 
cut in one piece with the over-skirt, and finished 
on the top with a bertha of gold-colored satin, 
simulating a revers, and covered with pansies 
like those on the skirt. Similar pansies are 
gracefully arranged on the puffed over-skirt. 
Short sleeves of lavender satin, with revers of 
gold-colored satin, separated by a single pansy. 
Marie Stuart frills of lace. Emerald and gold 
jewelry. Coiffure of purple and gold pansies. 
Lavender satin slippers. White kid gloves. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Fore PIokze ror Begr anv Toneuzs.—To six pounds 
of salt and five gallons of water put two pounds of 
common brown sugar and half a pound of saltpetre. 
Boil, removing all the scum. Strain it, and pour it 
over the meat when perfectly cold. The meat must 
be well rubbed with salt, and left to lie thus several 
days, in order to extract all the blood before being put 
in the pickle. The meat will be red and ready for 
use in a week or ten days. 

To ornEaAM Burrer.—Wash out the salt in several 
waters. Then with a paddle or spoon beat and stir 
the butter until white and very light. 

Porx Savsace-Mrat.—This recipe is infallible, ex- 
act proportions being given of all the ingredienta, and 
the flavor much admired. Forty-two pounds of lean 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


— ———— 


meat, twenty-four pounds of lcaf fat, eight pounds of 
backbone fat, ten ounces of black pepper, twenty-two 
ounces of salt, forty table-spoonfuls of sage. The cal- 
culation for making a smaller quantity can, of course, 
be easily made. 

Pxzssxp Beer.—Firet have your beef nicely pickled. 
Let it stay in pickle one week; then take the thin 
flank pieces, such as you use for boiling, put on a 
potfal, and boil antil perfectly done. Then pull it to 
pieces, and season just as you do souse, only put it in 
a coarse cloth, and put a heavy press upon it. 

Frenou Savoz.—Cream half a pound of butter, and 
stew in half a pound of brown sugar. After the but- 
ter is creamed, put in the yolk of an egg, add the su- 
gar and a gill of wine, put it on the fire, and let it sim- 
mer, stirring it all the while. 

Coooa-nut Pupprxe.—To one large cocoe-nut, grated, 
beat the yolks of twelve eggs with three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar; cream seven ounces of butter, and 
whip up half a pint of new cream ; add the cocoa-nut 
last. Baked in puff paste, this quantity makes three 
puddings in deep plates. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AuTHor or ‘“ BuapE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘GRIF,’ AND 
“ JosHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER III. 


INTRODUCES THE ROYAL WHITE ROSE MUSIC- 
HALL. 


Grrsste junior had the finest spirits of any 
man in London. Nothing jarred upon him. 
From the days of his infancy, when he used to 
munch his knuckles contentedly, to the present 
time, he was never known to be out of temper. 
He had never had a ten-pound note to call his 
own, and he was always blithe and happy. His 
father had been a struggling small tradesman all 
his life, taking just enough over his counter to 
keep body and soul together, as he expressed it; 
and therefore, although Gribble junior was his 
son, ha could scarcely be called his heir. But 
the lucky junior came into a rare inheritance 
from his mother—the inheritance of a cheerful 
nature. Such a patrimony is worth more than 
great estates and much money. 

He was in one of his happiest moods as, in 
accordance with his own maxim, he pushed 
along and kept moving toward the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall. It was not ten minutes’ walk 
from his lodgings in Soho; but it might have 
been situated in another land, 50 great was the 
contrast between his quiet street and that in 
which the Royal White Rose asserted itself. 
The difference between the two localities was 
something similar to that between a poor peace- 
ful woman treading life’s path humbly and un- 
assumingly, and a flaunting shameless madam, 
painted and bedizened, with every thing glaring 
and every thing false about her. The narrow 
pathway that led to the Royal White Rose was 
almost blocked up by the busy crowd of men 
and women and bofs and girls with which it was 
filled. The living stream moved, it is true; but 
the waters were unhealthful and turbid, and ran 
sluggishly. In one part of the thoroughfare it 
was dark, and the shops were closed ; in another 
—that portion which was in immediate contigu- 
ity to the Royal White Rose—every shop was 
open and driving a busy trade. Hansom cabs, 
with senile men and painted women in them, 
were rattling along; man-rakes and boy-rakes— 
from the twelve-year-old smoking his penny ci- 
gar with his hands in his pockets, to the fifty- 
year-old with his hat on one side, and his black 
whiskers and dandy cane—sauntered idly this 
way and that, and often stopped to exchange 
light words and looks with the girl-rakes and 
woman-rakes, who outvied them in numbers and 
boldness. Unrestrained license prevailed in this 
satamalia. Laughing indecency, painted mis- 
ery, and flagrant violations of all that is modest 
and good, unblushingly proclaimed themselves 
in the very eye of the law. The corruption was 
open. ‘There was no attempt at disguise in this 
legalized Mart of Shame, through which, as it 
forms an important lung of the City, many good 
men and women must necessarily walk. But 
how innately pure must be that rose of modesty 
that can escape defilement when brought into 
contact with it! 

The Royal White Rose Music-hall was situ- 
ated almost in the centre of the Mart of Shame, 
and Gribble junior paused for a moment at the 
entrance of the Hall, which was blazing with 
light. Dozens of pempous and fascinating an- 
nouncements, in the largest letters and in the 
most brilliant of colored inks, lined both sides of 
the passage which led to the pay-place. Upon 
these announcements Gribble junior gazed ad- 
miringly. The Great This would appear. The 
Great That was engaged. The Inimitable 
Noodle, who had performed several times before 
royalty, would sing his choicest songs. The 
Flashiest Man in London to-night. The Pretty 
Lily at half past eleven. The Incomparable 
Lackbrain (the Pet of the Drawing-room) would 
sing ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” and ‘*The Only Way 
to enjoy Life.” And so on and so on. 

Gribble junior made his way into the Hall, 
which was crowded to excess with flash men and 
women, with working-people of both sexes, and 
with boys and girls sucking in bad and foolish 
lessons eagerly. The Incomparable Lackbrain 
was on the stage, singing ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” to 
the intense delight of his hearers. He was a 
tall, lank man, with a painfully vacuous coun- 
tenance, and ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!” was the recital 
of the doings of a young man and a young 
woman who had met on a penny steamboat, and 
whose vulgar words and allusions continually 
elicited from one or the other the exclamation, 
most enjoyably uttered, ‘‘ Fie, forShame!” The 
title of the song was the refrain of the chorus, 


in which the audience were invited to join by the 
singer. Amazing were the zest and vigor with 
which they complied with the invitation; the 
men and women laughed and winked at one 
another, and cried, ‘‘Fie, for Shame! Fie, for 
Shame!” and when the Incomparable disap- 
peared, after many an ungainly slouch, they 
clapped their hands and shouted for him to re- 
turn. The Chairman struck twice upon his bell, 

and the well-known signal provoked another 
burst of applause. In the interval between the 
songs Gribble junior observed and admired; for 
it would be useless to deny that the honest fellow 
enjoyed the scene immensely. His ticket ad- 
mitted him to the stalls, where the Chairman, 

with a dyed mustache and hottle-nose, sat upon 
his throne, the cynosure of 1 thousand admiring 
eyes. Gribble junior managed to squeeze him- 
self into a seat near this potentate, who was 
looked upon with awe by the youthful portion of 

the audience, and whose chief duty appeared to 
consist in smoking unlimited cigars and drink- 
ing unlimited brandies and whiskies hot at the 
expense of certain favored frequenters of the 
Hall. In the programme, which Gribble junior 
had purchased for a penny, was a portrait of the 
Chairman, in which his bottle-nose was consider- 
ably toned down, as a body might say (to use 
one of Gribble junior’s favorite phrases), and his 
mustache presented a noble and imposing ap- 
pearance. A biography of the distinguished 
man was also given, in which he was credited 
with many rare qualities, and from which you 
would infer that his career was one of spotless 
virtue; but had you been aware of the true facts 
of the case, you would have regarded the biog- 
raphy with considerable doubt. Gribble junior 
read also in the programme an advertisement of 

an eminent masic-seller in the West, who had 
published those justly popular and refined favor- 
ite songs, ‘‘ Fie, for Shame!" and ‘‘ The Only 
Way to enjoy Life,” with a portrait of the com- 

poser on the title-page. As he was reading this 
the band struck up a well-known air, and the 
Incomparable Lackbrain appeared in an ont- 
Tageous costume to instruct the audience in 
‘*'The Only Way to enjoy Life.” According to 
his laying down of the law, the only time to en- 
joy life was after midnight; the only place, in 

the streets; and the only method, to drink 

Champagne and brandy hot until you reeled home 
to your bed at three oclock in the morning in a 
state of intoxication. The Incomparable illus- 

trated the last phase. He set his hat at the back 

of his head, pulled his hair over his eyes, untied 

his cravat and let it hang loose, hitched his 

coat off one shoulder, buttoned his waistcoat 
awry, and pulled one leg of his trowsers nearly 

up to his knee. In this condition he reeled 

about the stage, and driveled and laughed like an 

imbecile; and, having thus distinguished him- 

self, retired, after an egregiously stupid speech, 

in which he returned ungrammatica] thanks to 

his admirers for their appreciation of his efforts. 

Then another singer appeared, who sang only 

one song; for as this was the last night of his 

engagement, it was the Chairman’s policy to 

show by his indifference that the popularity of 

the Royal White Rose Music-hall would not be’ 
diminished by the retirement of this performer. 

Consequently he did not lead the applause by 

rapping on the table with his little hammer, and 

did not give the usual signal on the bell for the 

singer's reappearance. But he did rap very 

loudly before he rose to announce, with great 
pleasure, the fascinating Lily; and when he sat 

down he led the applause smartly and vigorously. 

Gribble junior was not the only one who joined 
in the applause with spirit. Nearly every person 

in the Hall lent a hand, and great clapping came 
from a private box at the corner of the stage, to- 
ward which many a curious and envious gaze had 
been directed during the night. There was a 
little table in that box, on which were a Cham- 
pagne-bottle and glasses, and two gentlemen were 
there, one sitting and the other standing. The 
one who was standing was the well-known man- 
ager and proprietor- of the Royal White Rose 
Music-hall, and every now and then he leaned 
from the box and surveyed his patrons, some of 
whom nudged each other, and pointed him out 
as the great manager who had risen from noth- 
ing. About an hour ago a bottle of Champagne 
had been sent down from the box to the bottle- 
nosed Chairman, who had filled his own and one 
or two other glasses, and, before he drank, had 
looked toward the donor with a half-respectful, 

half-familiar glance. These small circumstances 

had rendered the box an object of interest to the 
audience. 

A working-man said to his wife, ‘‘ There’s 
a swell up in that box ; he's drinking Champagne, 
and treating the manager.” 

‘* What's Champagne like, Bill?” the wife 
asked. 

‘* Tyon’t know ; never tasted it,” was the gruff 
rejoinder. 

‘*It must be dreadfully nice,” said the wife, 
with a woman's longing for things. 

These paradoxical phrases are not confined to 
working-women ; ladies in polite society are in 
the habit of giving utterance to such unmeaning 
combinations of words that we may expect pres- 
ently to hear certain things spoken of as sweetly 
murderous or delightfully disgusting. 

The gentleman in the box, then, who sat with 
his back to the audience, applauded energetically 
when the fascinating Lily was announced, and 
the manager, as in daty bound, applauded also, 
but more graciously than the other. 

‘*You've only seen her once,” observed tho 
manager. 

‘*Only once,” replied the gentleman. ‘‘I 
strolled in last night to kill half an hour, and 
was surprised to see such a little beauty come on 
the stage. How long has she been out?” 

‘* Nearly eight months. There's nothing very 
striking about her, but she’s pretty and simple 
and innocent—” 





‘*Pretty—and simple and innocent!” inter- 

the gentleman, with a light laugh. 

‘* Yes, I'm hanged if she isn't!” exclaimed 
Storks, energetically. 

‘“ And been in the Roval White Rose Music- 
hall, or any other music-hall, rose or dandelion, 
for eight months!” interrupted the gentleman 
again, in the same light manner. 

Manager Storks looked displeased. ‘‘ You've 
got the common notion,” he said; ‘‘ becaure a 
girl’s a ballet-girl or a singer, she can't be hon- 
est, I suppose! You don’t know so much about 
them as [ do, that’s clear.” 

It came into the gentleman's mind to answer, 
‘*T don't suppose I do; J didn’t marry a ballet- 
girl.”” But as Manager Storks did marry a bal- 
let-girl, who was one of the best and most indus- 
trious wives in the world, and as he was at pres- 
ent master of the situation, the gentleman wiscly 
held his tongue. Storks proceeded: 

**I could show dozens of ballet-girls who'd 
reckon you up in no time, and who'd snap their 
fingers at your—” 

‘‘ There, there!” cried the gentleman, putting 
his fingers in his ears. ‘‘Stop it, there’s a 
good fellow. I don’t want a lecture upon the 
virtues of ballet-girls. I only meant that it’s 
against the order of things for a pretty girl to be 
in a music-hall for eight months, and to be as 
simple and innocent as you make out Lily to be. 
She may be as goody-goody as a missionary's 
daughter, for all I care.” ; 

But although he expressed himeelf in this in- 
different manner, he was not at all indifferent 
when Lily came on the stage. 

‘** By Jove!” he exclaimed, under his breath. 
‘*She's a little beauty!” And he clapped his 
hands, and threw a handsome bouquet to her. 

This attracted the attention of Gribble junior, 
and he looked up at the box, and wondered who 
the enthusiastic gentleman was. As Lily stooped 
and picked up the flowers, the applause was re- 
doubled. She stood before the motley assembly 
with the flowers in her hand, and her sweet, in- 
nocent face beamed Jike a star amidst the at- 
mosphere of smoke and heat. ‘Truly, what had 
been enacted previously within the Royal White 
Rose Music-hall gave the lie to the title; but 
here was a rose, a pure white rose, which justified 
it. She was dressed in white silk, and had white 
flowers in her hair, and looked like a bride. She 
recognized Gribble junior, and gave him a little 
smile, which filled him with delight and made 
him Jook round with pride. The gentleman in 
the box saw the smile, and the individual at 
whom it was directed. 

‘* Who is that cad down there?” he asked of 
Manager Storks, curiously. He would have 
given something for such a smile, but Lily did 
not raise her eyes to the box. 

‘** Don't know,” was the replr. 

** He looks like a potman. Hush! 
sweet voice she has!’ 

The sweetest of voices—pure and fresh, sound- 
ing strangely indeed in auch a place. ‘There was 
not one in the Hall to whom her simple song and 
almost child-like manner did not afford pleasure. 
‘* How pretty she is! How young! Is that 
hair allher own? She paints, o’ course. What 
a stunnin’ Jittle foot she's got! lLet’s ’ave ’er in 
agin. Ah, she'l/soon get spoilt. Lackbrain’s aw- 
fully sweet on her, I heerd. Sois that gent in the 
box.” Such-like comments were made freely in 
the Hall, as were also a few others of a different 
nature. Said one painted young woman in pink 
silk to another in blue, ‘‘ She's the very image of 
my sister Bess as she was twelve year ago. I've 
got a picture of her at home.” And another, a 
faded woman—vou could see she was that, not- 
withstanding all her finery—sighed and said to 
her companion, ‘‘That was mother’s favorite 
song. Many’s the time she’s sung it tome.” And 
the memory of the days when she led a better 
life acted upon her parched heart for a few mo- 
ments like drops of dew. But the softening in- 
fluence soon died away in the glare and the 
smoke and the bad surroundings. 

The noise in the Hall was at its highest as 
Gribble junior pushed his way through the pleas- 
ure-and-pain seekers. Being directed by thie at- 
tendant, he soon found himself on the stage. It 
was dark and almost quiet. The last song had 
been sung, and the last strains of music had died 
away; the curtain was drawn op, and the wait- 
ers were collecting the glasses and assisting to the 
door two or three ‘‘ jolly dogs” whe were unable 
to assist themselves. One man, perfectly un- 
conscious, had to be carried out ; be was propped 
against the wall in the street in a condition of 
utter insensibility; and in this way the proprie- 
tor of the Roval White Rose Music-hall, ac- 
cording to the usual custom, got rid of all re- 
sponsibility concerning him. 

Gribble junior surveyed these proceedings with 
considerable interest. It was the first time in 
his life that he had ever been behind the scenes, 
and he was surprised to find the place dirty and 
shabby and unattractive. Although the Hall 
was closed, and no more business was supposed 
to be done, there were a dozen persons at least 
drinking ata bar in a corner. The Incompar- 
able Lackbrain, the Inimitable Noodle, and the 
Flashiest Man in London were there, laughing 
and drinking with the manager and the gentle- 
man who had occupied the private box. He was 
a fair man, in the prime of life, and had just or- 
dered a fresh bottle of Champagne. As he raised 
his glass to his lips, he glanced toward the stage, 
and saw the shadow of Gribble junior, who was 
advancing toward Lily. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Gribble,” she said, ‘‘how strange 
to see you here! Where’s grandpapa?” 

‘¢ He sent me for vou, Lily,” answered Gribble 
janior, ‘‘and told me to tell you that he couldn't 
come for you himself, because your mother 
wasn't awake, and he had to give her her medi- 
cine.”’ 

‘¢You must wait a. little while,” said Lily, 
with something of disappointment in her voice, 
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‘“as I have to fold some divas: I always put 
every thing in order Saturday night. I sha’n’t 
be long.” 

And she tripped away, leaving Gribble junior 
looking after her admiringly, and thinking what 
a bright little creature she was. 

*¢ Who's that fellow?” asked the gentleman 
at the bar of the manager, not recognizing Grib- 
ble junior as ‘‘ the cad” to whom Lily had given 
a smile. 

Manager Storks did not reply; but, being 
jealous of strangers, and probably having the 
fear of detectives in his mind, walked on to the 
stage, followed by his friends. When Gribble 
janior explained that he had come to fetch Lily 
home at the request of her grandfather, Man- 
ager Storks grumbled, and told him to tell the 
old man to come himeelf for Lily for the futare. 

‘*T can’t have all sorfs of strangers knocking 
about my stage,” he said. 

Gribble junior received the rebuke humbly; 
he was fully sensible of the oo he was en- 
joying in being allowed to linger, if only for a 
few minutes, behind the scenes. Some of the 
singers and performers had followed Manager 
Storks, and they stood about in little groups, 
talking—not in the most refined language, it 
must be confessed. The luxury of adjectives 
was by far too freely indulged in. Gribble jun- 
ior did not think so; he positively glowed with 
delight. Was he not "almost rubbing elbows with 
the Inimitable Noodle and the Flashiest Man in 
London, whose dress and walk hundreds of boys 
in London were imitating? As for Lackbrain 
the Vacuous, his dull, common face was regard- 
ed with awe by Gribble junior. In such en- 
chanting company the minutes flew away until 
Lily appeared, with the bonquet and a little bun- 
dle in her hand. Gribble junior was advancing 
toward her when he was pushed aside by the 
gentleman of the private box. 

‘¢ A friend of mine is anxious for an introduc- 
tion, Lily,” said Manager Storks. 

The friend of the manager, who was introduced 
as Mr. Sheldrake, raised his hat, and Lily bowed 
and cast just a look at him; he murmured his 
pleasure at being introduced to such a charm- 
ing lily—‘“‘ the fairest flower in the entire Royal 
White Rose bouquet, ” he said, gallantly.. Ready 
of speech and smooth of manner was Mr. Shel 
drake as he addressed Lily. He was not satis- 
fied with Lily’s bow, but eld out his hand, on 
the little finger of which was a plain band of 
gold, in which a valuable diamond was set. 
Every respect was paid to the young girl, who 
replied with smiles and simple words to the ci- 
vilities of speech with which she was greeted by 
one and another. Lackbrain the Vacuous offered 
to see her home. 

‘‘ Thank you,” she said, advancing to Gribble 
janior; ‘‘I have an escort.” And she placed 
her hand on Gribble’s arm, and gave him the 
bundle to carry. 

‘cet me have the pleasure of driving you 
home, | "said Mr Sheldrake, in his most agreea- 
ble voice; ‘‘ .y brougham is at the door.” 

Lil sh vx her head laughingly, and thanked 
him, but she preferred to walk. 

“Then I'll walk 2 few steps with you, ” he said, 
pertinaciously. 

Gribble junior did not like the proposal, nei- 
ther did Lily approve of it, but Mr. Sheldrake 
was not to be shaken off. -When they left the 
Hall it was half an hour after midnight. The 
Sabbath-day had commenced, and had not com- 
menced well. ‘The glare of a noonday sun could 
scarcely have been more powerful in its effect 
than the bright light which fell from the open 
shops on the people and the thoroughfare. Fish- 
shops and glove-shops, cigar-shops and refresh- 
ment-houses, the first and last especially, were 
driving a brisk trade. The pushing, the strug- 
gling, the anxious faces, the drunken forms, the 
senseless enjoyment, the joyless mirth, the fever- 
ed life, the various aspects in which human na- 
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ture was there presented, were gad to witness. 
Here and there in the scene were patches of 
shade formed by narrow thoroughfares where no 
light was ; and at the corners of these thorough- 
fares, standing i in the shade and forming part: of 
it, policemen might occasionally be seen, waiting 
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“J. CRIBS JUNIOR WAS HARD AT WORK MENDING RIBS AND BONES.” 


—(Sze Cuarren IL, Paez 147.) 


quietly to play their part in the torrent which 
the jaw allows to flow. Before one of these 
guardians of the peace—most paradoxical desig- 
nation in such a scene—two men of the lower 
classes paused, and were immediately desired to 
move on. They looked like: what they were— 
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EVENING TOILETTE.—[Srr Paar 179.) 





coster-mongers ; their appearance was as rough 
as their manners, and these were as rough as 
their speech. But that one of them, at all 
events, was logical, and that there was reason in 
his logic, were in some measure proved by his 
speech. 

‘* This is Sunday, ain’t it ?” he asked. 

__** Yes,” answered the policeman, good-humor- 
edly, ‘‘ and time for you to be abed.,"’ 

‘‘Thank yer for nothin’, Bobby,” he said, 
swaying slightly before the policeman; ‘‘ but my 
mate ’ere wants me to arks yer somethin’ fust. 
He wants to know why these ‘ere swell shops is 
allowed to keep open arter* twelve o'clock on 
Saturday nights, and why he was summonsed 
a the beak for sellin wegoianics last Sun- 

y 

*‘Come, move on,” was the only reply from 
the oliceman. 

ut look ’ere, now, "urged t the coster-monger; 

‘‘ere he is with his barrer—” 

‘* Yes, that’s it, Dropsy !” exclaimed the sec- 
ond man, ‘*That’s it. ’Eream I with my bar- 
rer—” 

But the policeman, not at all disposed to par- 
ley, and not at all curious to cnow | the history 
of the man’s ‘‘ barrer,” used effectual arguments 
to relieve himself of the controv ersial coster- 
mongers, who consoled each other as they stag- 
gered away by agreeing that ‘‘it was a blazin’ 
shame, that’s what it was!” 

Through such scenes as this Lily and her es- 
cort walked to the humble home in Soho. Mr, 
Sheldrake almost entirely monopolized the con- 
versation, talking much about himself, and about 
the pleasute it would give him to improve an 
acquaintance so agreeably commenced. Not- 
withstanding that it was past midnight, he threw 
out hints that nothing could afford him so much 
pleasure as being invited into the house ; but as 
no invitation followed the expression of ‘this de- 
sire, he was compelled to bid Lily good-night at 
the street-door. 

‘Yon live on the first floor?” he said. 

‘© Yes,” answered Lily. 

When he was alone he stood for a few mo- 
ments in the quiet street looking up at the lighé 
in the room where the old man had been waiting 
anxiously for his darling Lily. 

(TO BE CONTINUED IN BAZAR FOR MARCO 28.) 
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FURNITURE AND tT 
DRESS. 5 

I SUPPOSE in the happy 

days for artists, when there 
were paneled oak walls and 
carved window-seats, every one 
looked well against them, and 
perhaps these very walls had an 
indirect influence in moulding 
the fashions ; for the constantly 
observing even a bit of grained 































BLACK AND 
Pryk Gros Gran 
SLEEVE (FoR BLack 
Gros Grain Dress), 
For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 
No. I11., Figs. 
18 and 14. 


SLEEVE WITH LACE AND 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





STEEL BLUE 
Sri_k SLEEVE, 


For pattern and 

ee see 

Supplement, No. IL. 
Fig. 12. F 















BLackK AND FAWN-COLORED Gros GRAIN SLEEVE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No, IV., Fig. 15. ia 


oak may cultivate the 
eye in some measure 
unconsciously; but 
the oak, from being 
of a pale color, dark- 
ened with age, and in a Wi ¢ 
about a hundred years Lo |, 
from the time when se iss 

it was put up, the ex- Fy) OR, 
treme darkness of the \ Pe lik a 
rooms, especially in a 
towns, with the black 
walls and low ceil- 
ings, drove the in- 
mates in self-defense 


to light tints some- Gray SILK Steeve. Brown Gros Gratin SLEEVE, 


where. Now as shav- ° For pattern and descrip- For pattern and description 
ing the wood or repaneling would tion see Supplement, see Supplement, No. VIL, 
have been far too expensive a process No. VL, Fig. 17. igs. 18 and 19. 


for our thrifty ancestors, they gener- 
ally took the simple means of white- 
washing their walls and ceilings, 
and so first let in the demon of 
white ugliness, who has at last lured 
most of us into his snare. Are not 
white walls and ceilings to be found 
every where? 

Now in a white room, when the 
eye is unaccustomed to it, one can 
scarcely for a time distinguish forms 
and textures. The pale glare takes 
the gloss out of silks, and habituates the taste to pallid colors and aw 
absence of shadows. And when use has brought the eye back to its 
original perceptive power, there is the chance that the white will have 
done its woful work, the ‘‘ favorite” colors will be found greatly height- 
ened, without any regard to complexion or propinquity, and the fash- 
ionable shapes more prononcée and grotesque. No one but old Father 
‘Time, with an infinite compassion, is brave enough to tone down our 
glaring white, to dim 
our dazzling blues, our 
raw greens, and warp 
our contorted shapes 
into something more 
easy and graceful. 

The whole style of 
our modern furniture, 
as well as our modern 
dress, is largely due 
to these terrible white 
walls. Unlimited 
cheap gilding came in, 
glacé silks and satins 
came in, the very de- 























































CASHMERE SLEEVE WITH GROS 
GRAIN PUFFS. 


Pa No. IX., 
igs. 21 and 22 


Gros Graty, SATIN, AND 
ORGANDY SLEEVE. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VILL, Fig. 20. 


Ue dE 


Gros Gratin WALKING SvIt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11, 


signs for furniture we see all about us—coarse, florid, 
and conspicuous—are all due to the white walls. 
Every thing to ‘‘tell” against them must be of this 
kind, gaudy and ‘‘loud.’’ I am not depreciating all 
the good done by the introduction of wall-papers, which 
have been getting paler and paler and shinier and 
shinier every year; I am not even depreciating the 
wholesome delight in ‘** cleanness,” and the advantages 
of being able to see when dust accumulates; but I am 
convinced that the whitewash upon our oak was the 
commencement of our artistic deterioration, and we 
are only now beginning to see how great that deteri- 
“ oration has been. 

How it was that in the ancient days, when clean- 
liness had not come into fashion, when carpets were 
not, but floors were, covered with rushes, and strewn 
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were recommended in the 
directions of etiquette of 
the period to inspect the 
very seats in noble halls be- 
fore they sat on them— 
**Se aucune chose y verras 
Qui soit deshonneste ou vi- 
laine” (15th century)— 
how it was that in those 
days people could have in- 
dlulged to the extent they 














POPLIN, AND~- 

“Lace SLEEVE. 

For pattern and Grecripaon 
"” 


see Supplement, No. 
" ig. 16. 


did indulge in quaint 
conceits of dress— 
flowing trains edged 
with rich furs, deli- 
cate veils that fell to 
the feet, and trailing 
sleeves of cloth of 
gold or velyet—I can 
nottell. At that time 
windows were few 
and small, chimneys 
had only just come 
into general use, and 
the walls of the low 
rooms were entirely 
bare, mere brick or 
stone, save for here 
and there in rich 
houses a ‘‘hanging 
of worsted”—the tap- 


estry we now see in our museums 
—or a very rude stenciled dec- 
oration. Costly and graceful 
dresses seem to us strangely out 
of place, even for high days and 
festivals, in such abodes. And 
yet this was the period of the 
greatest and most profuse mag- 
: nificence of attire in England, as 
For pattern and description see it was that of the richest and 
most gorgeous architecture, and 
many of the most beautiful and 
Hy artistic shapes and patterns, Per- 
; haps the darkness and bareness of the interiors made the eye crave, in 
spite of their dirt, for brightness of some sort to refresh it at any cost, and 
so the people’s garments were made rich and varied, as an unconscious 
atonement for the lack of furniture and light and beauty about them. 
They were, in fact, the only furniture and attraction within the massive 
granite walls. Now, when an ordinary dwelling-house is handsomer, 
cleaner, and more comfortable than the royal palace was in 1400, we make 
ourselves subservient to the rooms in which we live—we are content to 


be always secondary, 
sometimes impercepti- 
ble, in our glittering 
saloons which we can 
not out-glitter, Then, 
again, we endeayor to 
eclipse the bad taste of 
our mural decoration 
with the worse taste of 
our ignorant self-adorn- 
ment, from the sheer 
necessity of being visi- 
ble; we become con- 
spicuous without 
grace, and expen- 
sive without beau- 


Fig. 1.—Biacx Gros Grain Dress.—F ont. with rejected bones and wine lees, when forks and Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 23-25. pocket-handkerchiefs did not exist, and when people For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 23-25. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. EL G. T.—Two yards of six-quarter width goods 
will make an opera cloak. A large circular cape with 
a deep Watteau fold in the back is the handsomest 
shape. For the kilt pleating on your skirt you will 
want the depth of the pleating multiplied by three 
times the width of the skirt. 

K. S.—Bombazine is not trimmed with fringe, but 
with English crape or bombazine bands, or else side 
pleatings. 

Purapeirara.—You can get an index for your vol- 
ame of Bazare by sending postage stamp and address 
to this office. 


Many E, L.—Your sample is wine-color. Blue and 


salmon scarfs are now stylich with this shade. : 

Mes. Da. A. M.—Pillow shams are not embroidered 
or braided with colors, but with white alone; when 
made of thin cambric or muslin, they are worn over 
colored silk. A bed-spread is the outside cover fora 
bed, such as a counterpane or quilt. The one described 
was of thin muslin embroidered, and placed over a 
lining of silk. 

Mavpe.—yYour question about visiting-cards has 
been answered repeatedly. 

A Svnsoriser or Sours Boston.—You Inclosed 
money for lingerie and Marguerite polonaise, but 
failed to give your addresa.—Jabot is pronounced as 
if spelled jab-o, We think you will find jabot patterns 
in back numbers of the Bazar. 

Mrs. H. CO. H—Make a silk dress for a girl of thir- 
teen with box-pleated waist, apron-front over-skirt, 
and narrow ruffies on lower skirt. 

M. H.—Capes will be worn with polonaisea. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. V., about 
spring costumes. 

Mas. P. M. J.—The Bazar does not give premiums. 

Mas. N. E. G@.—Make your pretty striped silk by 
Marguerite Vest-polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 5%, VoL IV. Trim with bias bands of the same 
and fringe. A black cashmere sacque with cape is 
the best cloak to buy at this season. 

Dosrxo.—Scallop the edge of a child's linen Gabrielle, 
and edge the ecaliops with feathered braid.—Is it a 
boy’s or girl’s name you want? 

Brertre.—Make your Dolly Varden polonaise by the 
Marguerite pattern, ruffle the edge, and use black vel- 
vet ribbon for the bows. 

Nzaxi.1e.—Miss Augusta J. Evans is a Southern lady, 
of Mobile, we believe. We can give you no further 
particulars concerning her. We would say in this con- 
nection that the private life of an author does not be- 
long to the public, and that we shall not undertake to 

gratify a morbid curiosity by retailing to our readers 
any details thereof which may have come to our knowl- 
edge. Those who are interested in obtaining such in- 
formation should directly address the individuals, who 
are the best judges as to whom they wish to take into 
their confidence. 

J. L. E.—The girl of twelve who is in love with a 
youth double her age, but does not know whether her 
paseion is returned, had better smother her flame in a 
thorongh course of mathematics, which is the best 
remedy we know for such nonsense. 

Mrs. C. E. B.—It is only necessary to enter the 
names and dates under the respective heads of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths which are found in Family 
Records. We have never seen any records with the 
additional heading, Divorces; but think they would 
pot be out of place in some families we could name. 

Sussonisrz B.—We suspect that a very clear title 
would be needed to enable the great-grandchildren of 
a man who was driven from his home by the Indians 
long before the Revolutionary war, and never returned 
thither, to regain possession of their ancestor's land, 
especially if their knowledge of its subsequent fate is 
somewhat vague. It is always difficult to establish 
old claims dating back no further than one genera- 
tion. However, you had better ask the opinion of an 
able lawyer. 

PassaMaquoppy.—Of course you should return a 
eall, whether you received it in person or not. 

Custos. An O_p Sunsozivgr, anp Orurns.—Leavitt, 
Strebeigh, & Co., Clinton Hall, New York, can prob- 
ably give you the information you desire respecting 
old coins, books, and other similar antiquities. 

Brrtomarte.—If you made no reply when your 
friend proposed writing to you, he may have construed 
it aa meaning that you did not desire the correspond- 
ence. Still, rather than take the risk of seeming for- 
ward in the matter, we advise you to make no ex- 
planation, but let things take their course, unless you 
have weighty reasons for opening the correspondence. 

_ Prxessy.—Let the round-shouldered young lady try 

shoulder-braces by all means.—Once for all we will 
say that we can not undertake to pass judgment on the 
handwriting of our correspondents, and hope never to 
be asked again to foretell the subscriber's prospective 
success in life from his or her chirography. 

Nawmecess.—We can not help you. 

Henry Rover.—Physiologists consider it wrong for 
cousins to marry, and this was probably the basis of 
the ecclesiastical prohibition of marriages between 

kindred, which was so strictly insisted on in ancient 
times as to consider it sufficient canxe to anathematize 
kings, and put whole nations under the ban. Modern 
license has relaxed this rigor, but there was a stratum 
of good sense underlying the medieval harshnese, as 
there was in the Mosaic command to abstain from the 
unhealthbiest of all meats, even in the days when tri- 
chinosis is supposed to have been unknown. 

May.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. Trim your 
blue over dress with darker blue silk in three bias over- 
lapping folds and fringe. 

Mars. J. R. A.—Trim the alpaca polonaise with three 
bias folds, and the lower skirt with kilting three- 
fourths of a yard deep. 

Canapienng.—White Swiss muslin curtains, plain 
or dotted, hanging in two straight fall pieces, bordered 
with a side-pleated ruffle a finger deep, and tied back 
with rose-colored cords, would be pretty for your bow- 
window. They are used in some of the handsomest 
houses here. Sometimes these, or elye white holland 
shades, are placed in each compartment of a bay-win- 
dow, and other curtains drape it off to form a recess, 

Magy Queen or Soors.—Roll part of your hair ina 
French twist, then braid the remainder and coil it 
round the twist; and if you have enough, add a 
crown braid. Light brown and gray will be worn 
all summer, and your ideas of trimming are good. 

Mars. J. A. C.—The striped shawl mentioned as the 
favorite Boston traveling shawl is a striped India cash- 
mere. It costs from 950 to $200, and though not espe- 
clally attractive, is valuable for warmth and service. 

8. L. B.—Read description of white muslin dresses 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. V. 

M. A. R.—White tulle, either hemmed or the edges 
smoothly cat, will be the most inexpensive bridal veil. 

Mus. M. E. C.—The article you mention is at A. T. 
Stewart's. —Thanke for your appreciative letter. 


ma 


Mes. J. T.—Our advertising columns will give you 
the information you desire. 

Mrs. A. M. B.—Get black alpaca or ailk for an over- 
skirt for both dresses. 

Mzs. J. B.—Cut off the back of the skirt of your 
polonaise from the waist, and add an extra straight 
breadth in the middle; sew it to the waist In a large 
treble box-pleat, and wear with a belt. Trim with silk 
folds and fringe or a ruffle. 

Mrs. G. H. R.—The pleated blouse pattern sent you 
will also have a skirt and over-skirt pattern. Trim 
with kilt or with box pleating. The long roll or 
French twist surrounded with braids is the fashion 
forthe back hair. Frizzed front with a crown braid, 
or else a Pompadonr roll. 


A TRUE WOMAN. 


Ir is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulasshecan. It is her duty to brighten and gladden 
the world with her loveliness. If nature has denied 
them this power, it can be remedied by the use of a 

rfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known as Geo. 
Wy. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” which will remove all 
discolorationa, tan, freckles, sunburns, and other cuta- 
neous from the , lea it delicate, soft, 
smooth, clear, and perfectly beautiful. Sold by drug- 
gists every where. Depot, 6 Gold &., N. ¥.—{ J 








DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORE, 


Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Luxe, Farmar and 
Cuzonio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulpbur-Air Baths, aye , Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, dc. Teams 
Lowner 1N Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Le'vis, LL.D.—(Com.} 





' 


A BEAUTIFUL. dressing and invigorator of the 
hair is Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 
—[Com.] 





— 
—— 


Luxvey, health, and economy Insured by using Doo- 
ley’s Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, iscults, etc., 
prepared in 10 minutes. Depot, 69 NewSt, N. Y.—{Com.) 








re 


Tux qualities of Burnett's Cocoaine, as preventing 
the hair from falling, are remarkable.—[{Com.] 





Coryine Wurrr..—B 
vented Copyin 
from the upp einent with the greatest ease. Thie 

a 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 


Whee) is equally useful for cutting ro of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the ents 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers geverally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 


We Hat Scena nase an 

esh-Wo - 

lotched Diafigurations of the Face. Sold by Brug 

gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 
ATTENTION!! LADIES!! 


sc MRS. C. @. PARKER 

ill pu for ns wis to save the nse 
and Couple of visi ng New York to do their sbouping: 
any article for ladies’ or children’s use, from a PAPER 
OF PINS TO AN ENTIRE WARD#EOBR, at the lowest rates 
and for a moderate commission. Samples and prices 
sent by mail, if desired. Reference, by permission, is 
made to the Proprietors of this Journal, Rev. H 

W. Bellows, D.D., E.P. Dutton & Co., 718 Broadwa ad 
others. For Circular and information (free addvees 
MRS. C. G. PARKER, 713 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MO'THERS, 


Ss WESTLi's LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V ; by the most eminent physicians: U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE. (15 South William Street, New York. IR 


IN FRPAN TS. 
DOUB L [.) POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machin 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE requi 

in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S | 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood and nes. IT 19 THE UE WASTE oR 
DEFICIENCY OF THIS LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUBTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHIOH 18 THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 
The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 








cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the. 


Sie dir aaeenage + Poe Sd 
WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPH®SPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 


eres Information, and Advice Free. 

pared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuz 

86 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all ‘Druggiste 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


Bl — What is the Cause? What the 
ushing. Cure? Blondes and Brunettes; 
Sensitiveness; Bashfulness; How may we Control our 
Entotions; Confidence and Self srellance “how Ac- 
quired. See March No. Purenovodioat JovgnaL. 380 
cents, Or $3 a year. Address 


8. R. WELLS, 899 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 


I Doha aes 
ue YEAST, pay | 


WORTHINGTON & 3 





LH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY 
STRAW GOODS, 


607 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Under 8t. Nicholas Hotel. 








families. every where. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


e-Fitting Corset. 





If you want the most sat- 


¥ cheapest Corset, for its Teal 
r value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 


IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 
Every Corset is stam with the name TuHomson 


and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


THOMSON's 





BEST <4 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 





THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


H A | R, . Pee es 


28 inches long, weight 244 0z., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2%¢ oz., only $7 50, 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 


Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prites. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
e New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 
by express; or by mail, press on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. Correspondence answered. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


oo 


No NC 
‘ 





SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
A size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 
Ink, Pad 


ak DY _ Any Letter, inclu 

(~+ ..\ Glass, and directions for use, sent 
cf postpaid for $1 OO. Trade sup- 

« S'S plic Stencil Tools and all Mate- 

(22° 


ee 











rials. STAFFORD M’F’G CO. 
66 Fulton St., N. ¥. 





Choice SEEDS! Selected SBEDS ! Aree SEEDS! 
cee collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, 

0 $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, 


Concord Corn, po 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
l ., $23 4g Ib., $1 25; Calycanthus, 
u., $2; bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 


F, K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois, 


4 
~ POWDER ~ 
a MPR NUN NaCl. Ce at 


as 





GEND to T. E. ZELL, Philadelphia, for 


Circulars of EnovoLorapia aND ATLAS. 





isfactory, best-sitting, and the | 





Wew Era in Stationery. 
THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur 
de Rose ; and the Ciel @’hiver, or winter aky, a delicate blue tint; together with the 
popular White-Bordered Kau du Nil, are now ready; also, a new style of Sombre- 
Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in diferent widths and new designs of black bordering. 


FOR SALE AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL STATIONERY STORES. 

Put up in packages, with beautiful colored label 

ery Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, 
&c., &c., varying in price from $200 to$1500each, — 


Geo, H. Reay and Willard Felt & Co., New York, Sole Importers. 


Denslow & Bush's 


Guaranteed over 150° Fire Test. 
lighted lamp be Soest and broken! SAFEST AND PUREST OIL KNUWN. U 

or sale Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 190. Maiden Lane, 
N. ¥.; 40 India St., Boston; 84S, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal 8t., Chicago. 


A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


s,andin Elegant Parisian Station- 


"Premium Oil” 


WILL NOT EXPLODE, even if a 
in 100,000 





Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





SPRING SILKS. 
Have opened a Fine Assortment of 

Plain Colored Failles and Taffetas. 

Black and White Grisaille Silke. 

Fancy Ombre Striped and Chine Silks. 

Dolly Varden and other Styles Foulards. 

Japanese Silks, Crepe de Chines. - 

Also, 

The Finest Stock of Black Silks, of al] the Leading 

Makes, at the Lowest Prices. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Just Received: . 

Genuine Camel's Hair for Over-dresses, Various 
Colors. 

Dolly Vardens in Cretonnes and Foulards. 

Pongee Foulards, French Percales, with Borders, 

Linen Cambrais, Cotton and Linen Seersuckcersa. 

English and French Prints. 

Striped and Chine Crepe “‘ Eugenie.” 

Figured and Striped French Baptiste, new and beau- 
tifal goods for Dresees and Suita. 

Jaconets and Organdies. 


—a 


WHITE GOODS. 


FAMILY LINENS, 
BED LINENS, 
TABLE LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


TOWELS, . 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, & 
GENERAL HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


N. B.—Purchasera are respectfully requested to ex- 
amine our stock, which will be found to contain every 


| requisite for 


HOUSE, HOTEL, AND STEAMER 
FURNISHING - 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


T JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
Cor. Broadway and Waverley Place, 
Novelties in Spring Goods received daily. 
BLACK SILKS AND ALPACAS 
a Specialty. 
THE WINTER STOCK CLOSING OUT 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


A fall stock of SUITS and BONNETS, for immedi- 
ate use, constantly on hand. Prices reasonable. 

We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


A oe YOUB DRUGGIST for Dr. AMOS 8. 

MILLERS ODONTON TOOTH POWDER. 

First made in 1880. Price 25 centa. Samples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton 8t., New York. 


FRENCH STAMPING. Giece ‘sets ot 


sacgue, Talma, Overskirt, Gabrielle, &c., Patterns for 
¢800. Mme. GLATIGNY, 84 Bleecker St., New York. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers & Choice Vegetables 


Can always be obtained by sowing 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., N. ¥., 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 


GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Small Fruits, Horticultural cere 
ments, Fertilizers, and other Requi- 
sites for the Farm and Garden, 


LAWN MOWERS 
of the most approved patterns. 


The Highteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all ap- 
nap upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition 

sautifully bound in cloth, 75 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cata- 
logue ever published in this or any other country. 
It contains about 200 pages, including several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 
vegetalfics, and a beautifully colored Chro- 
mo ofa oP of Syren? of the most 
popular owers in cultivation; also a 

escriptive list of 2500 species and varieties of flower 
and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties of the 
past season, with full directions for culture. 

We will send a packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to 
persons ordering Catalogues, inclosing 2 cents, if thet) 
will state the name of the paper in which they saw this 


advertisement, 
Address B.K. BLISS & SONS, 


P. 0. Box 5712, New York City. 


THE 











8, M, Agents: 
Itdon’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 

“DOMESTIC” S, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


JUST The “Straz-Srangtep Banner” is a large 
WHAT 40-column family paper, contains ore 

WOU reading than the Ledger. It is a paper for 
WANT. EVERY BODY. It exposes humbugs and 
swindles; contains charming Stories, Sketches, and 
twenty different departments, suited for all. It is only 
75 oxnrs a year, and EVERY subscriber will receive 
Prang’s elegant Chromo, ‘‘ A Bovgvet or Moss Rosxs,” 
Free and Prepaid. Jan. Number can still be had. 
Now 18 tur Time. Satiafaction Guaranteed, Try it. 
Chromo alone is worth $1 50. Allfor 75 cents. Speci- 
mens, 6 cents. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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SS OF OF } every where, 
= $79 to $250 per month, maie and te 
+ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
ee CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
guilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= snperior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
wm makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pee apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
“made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Maas. ; 

=, Pittsburah, Pa.; Chicago, Tu.; or St. Louts, Mo, 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoure’s Torcet Giycreme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

yimples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
ilycerine.. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo..e, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


— —_—_ 





$600 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 


“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Drugyists at 50 cts. 


= 





OOK HERE, LADIES !—Buy the “ MAID- 
EN’S BLUSH.” It is the best thing ever prepared 
for giving a rich, rosy tint to the cheek. Xo lady 
we ve eal it after giving it a trial. 
S packages, 50 cents; Large, $1 00. 
NELSON ANDREWS, 
Lock Box No. T. Providence, R. L 


; ‘2 _.. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metonrons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
Al RXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
sontH, or Will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIDRI 
MA THUSHEK PIANO-FORTES, 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durabilitv. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M'P'"G CO., New Haven, Conn, 
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BAZAR 


er, Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreasmakers in the country, all-under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. _ The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It bas adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasan d profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturet of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Llustrated Catalogue sent free, Address 


J. B, SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





J. B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
lubel Pac 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, &c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ished. 









Front. 





Back. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque & Cape, with Watteau Fold. 


S21. 


Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


— 








mes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


UY the CreLizesratep WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoe- 
cupied Territory. For Illu'trated Circulars, Address, 

ILSON SEwine Maourne Co., Cleveland, 0,; &t, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or. 707 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear) St., New York, 
7 MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


tT 
MONE Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenornr, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















y r \ a 3 F you WISH to be 
OPIUM EA | ERS, cured of the habit, 
address T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
. Streson & Oo., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portland. Maine. 


Harper’s Catalogue. 


FARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 
Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, 











FRANKLIN Squage, New York. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 


One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wi 
last a lifetime. 
-s Does away with 

\ pricking the fin- 
gers, pine pear - 
theeyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
button - holes. 

They give uni- 
* versal satisfac- 
“8 tion. Ladies who 
> ae them say ce 

they are wo 
. smash thelr weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for nse, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravev ro Frr any Frevurg, and 
are jilted with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMEB® AND DI- 
KREOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTUER MEING PRINTED ON 
KAOH BEVARATE PIEOK OF THE YATTERN, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 
s. taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 











blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
nuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

ol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No, 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. s. ® 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 4 il 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 18 
POSTILION-BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 47 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT..............000 eS 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

OD 10 PORES OIG) wie onc anon ded Fencwcscctcsticss ot 2S 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

OC Ut BRS oa eee * 25 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
PE MN a hand $4 0g0csckbadéngudes p5ecem 52 * 3 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... “* 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to% years old). “* 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)....-......... dwae tune ¢ 38 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. © 85 


MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING mae 
sei denws pad dedds ndiodeisdseMehes’ cases se 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ . * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
§ 60.16 YOATS OIG)... ov wwe csv ccdsvedsccccescos “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
BMORING -GAP. 6.5 occdacs Seva che sasidsasce * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- ' 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... * 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blonse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

BINGE BRE in dascanesst drenogginaduies'sasc'0 vs: ** 62 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt...... amas oe 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “© 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacqne, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawers).........-+-e.seceeees * 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt .........+--«0+- enaea te ioe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
i stitch, durability ofcon- 
. 2 struction, and rapidity 
mo. Ofmotion. Call and ex- 
Samine. Send for circu- 
slar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFACTURED HY 


BLEES 


Sewing Machine Co., 
628 Broadway, N. Y. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
. fess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
@ We haveno Agenta, but ship 
me direct to families at Factory 
S price, and warrant Five Years. 

end for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), nsing onr Minnos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. &. Fiano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISUKD BY 


IARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Evwanp D. G. Pains, 
D.D. With numerous Iustrations. One Vol., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 33 00. (Just Ready.) 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1872. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaao I. Haygs, M.D., Author of ‘The 
Open Polar Sea," &c. With Illustrations. 12mv, 
Cloth, $1 75. ak 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
YHE BKIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. 
Roxy, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mase. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with ‘The Merchant of Venice” and ‘The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxx Tyxzaman, Author of ** The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 8 vols., Crowu 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Jol. J. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samcrc 
Suites, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” ‘ History of the 
Huguenota,” * Life of the Stephensona,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. (Uniform with “ Self-Help."") 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of eee of 
Day,” “Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts I. and JI. 
Complete tn One Volume. Profusely Wlnatrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSEINCT, 28 

distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 

Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 

of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 

Martyn Patne, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The 
Inetitutes of Medicine," &c. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. By JaconAxnort. Copious! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $160. (Forming Vol. ILL 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranvpo.pu B. Maroy, U.8.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. _ 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gau. Hami_ron. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. - 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and Training 
of the oung: A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javos Ansorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
TARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


POOR HISS FINCH. By Wriixie Corrine, Author 
of ‘Man and Wife,” ‘‘No Name,” ‘*‘Woman in 
White," ‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00. 


PATTY. 
50 cents. 











By Karnazrme 8. Macquorp. 8vo, Paper, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK’'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life. —T wo Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
tuke.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (in Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (Jn Press). 


BLADE-O'-GRASS. By B.L. Farsxron, Author of 
** Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifally Illustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 85 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mitte, 
Author of “The ake Inb,” ‘Cord and Creese," 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Jilastrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 Ov; Cloth, $1 50. = 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrenog W. M. Looxuarr. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


HANNAH. By the Anthor of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





7 & Brorurns bee send any of Ga 
tor, 4 matl, post repaid, to t Le 
United States, on receipt af the price. eta 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Tiagrer’s Magaztnk, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Wexkty, One Year...... 400 
Hagrpxe's Bazar, One Year...... #0 


Harrere's Magazine, Harrrern’s Werx.y, and Harrer’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazakz will be supplied gratis for evert Club of Five 

Sopsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

asl $20 00, without extra Py. 

e Postage within the United States {ie for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Wrex.y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2% cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazag, to prepay the U.8. poeta 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to cammence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the aubecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haaren & Brorurns ie prefer- 
ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Txems FoR ADVERTISING IN Harpgre’s Prrronrcats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 


Ha 's Weekly.—Inaide Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertien. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. . 


_ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZA. 


Tur cloak of religion some- 
times has a fine nap in church. 





Why is a lady fainting likea 
ship witha man overboard 7— 
Because she should be brought 
to as soon as possible. 


——e—_ 
When ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be-otherwise. 


<p — 
Tur Exp or att ARGUMENT 
—You're another! 
——<—————— 
One man's preserved meat is 
another man's poison. 
———<g—_—_ 
Turninc A Rrre INTo A 
W roxo—Misnaming a child at 
its baptism. 
———>—————- 
Why is a railway bridge like 
a strong rope?— Because it 
can bear a goods train (good 


strain). 
MEN OF THE TIMES. 


The man who was “ open to 
conviction” has been consid- 
crably “shut up” since. 

The man who “ took a view 
impartially” has been had up 
for picture-stealing. 

The man who could not 
‘‘ shut bis eyes to the fact” has 
had them closed up for him— 
and they have turned black. 

The man who insisted on 
unbosoming himself has lost 
heart ever since. 

The man who lately took a 
new lease of life is beginning 
to find fault with the repairing 
clause. 
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HOME RULE! 


Mamma (to Naughty Boy). “You should always behave the same, whether you 
are in Company or not.” 
NauGuty Boy. “ Well, Ma, why don't 
pany, and press us to have auother Tart ?’’ 


Parent. “ Rather 


Nurse. “ 
Offspring !” 
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pou behave the same as you do to Com- 
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LIKES, 


Once a poor rbymater wrote 
In the praise of a coat, . 
When its map eae worn off and betraying its threads; 
d he told of the charm 
And the ease to each arm 
When his elbows were poking right through the weak 


And a traviler, in rhyme, 
Did declare naught so prime 
As the comfort he found in an old wide-awake; 
While a wicked young flirt 
With a Jaugh did assert 
There was mone like having a heart none could 


Bat I will not rehearse 
Others’ likes in my verse, 
For I’ve someting to mention which ev'ry one sults: 
*Tis—there’'s nothing on earth 
So conducive to mirth 
As the comfort and ease of an old palr of boots! 


——<——__— 
Mene Matrex or Foru—Fitting a dress. 


—— 
Jones, on being asked by Mrs. J. why he didn’t have 
a dumb-waiter in the dining-room, immediately re- 
plied that he had tried them, but they didn’t answer. 
a ener 


It may be a matter for consolation to those who 
have the small-pox to know that the more they suffer 
so much the more deeply will they be pitied (pitted). 

ee 


Deraprvut Queny.—If a lady who hesitates is lost, 
what must it be for a lady who stutters ? 


———f ee 
You should not stone your neighbor, but you ma 
rock his baby. ee nhety ranree my 
Mrs. Partington has ney been stndying Latin with 
success, But, asa food urch-woman, she can not 
hold with the rule Festina lente. She disapproves of 
feasting in Lent. 


A poet has forwarded to the Chicago Republican an 
epic Dn the burning of Chicago. It openeth thus: 


‘That night a woman, at the hoar of nine, 
Went to a barn to milk a cow; and when 
The beast kicked o’er the lamp, as savage kine 
Will eee do, it lit some straw and boards of 
pine.” 
‘‘It is in imitation of Burns,” the author answers, in 








reply to a remark of the paper that it will insert the . 


Chicago poet's obituary gratis, Which had the best 


of it? aa 


Query.—Is the most danger in battle or in action ? 


SEES’ onan! 
It is better to fall out with your banker than to lose 
your balance with him. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN ANCESTOR. 


Puggy, ind 


a 


UMMUETETULANTALGNUUNELIAN TION U TT 
ULE ETT TT trae 


“THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STARE.” 





Pusey about its Nose, ain’t it, Nuss?” ; 
! Bless its little heart—it’s the Image of its 
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PLEASANT FROM JOHNNY. 
Ticx.is-TacxLte Hoves 
Jan. %d, iets, 
dear Ma, ; : 

a verigat two tell you 1 am very retched and my chil- 
lyblanes is worser —— i have not made an prog- 
gress and don’t t i shall. {i am sorry to be suc 
expense but i do not think echule is off any One 
of the fellows has taken the erowne hout off my new 
hat fora target. 1said-you would not like it. he has 
alsow borrow my watch to make a water wheal with 
the works but it won’t act. me and him have tried to 
put the works back but we think there is some wheals 
missing as it won't fit. -i hope Matilda's cold is better. 

she is not at schule. i think I have got con- 
sumshion. the boys at this place are not gentlemany 
but j sor pose you did not know that when you sent 
me. i try not to get had habits. the trowsets have 
wore out at the nees, 1 think the tailor must have 
cheated you. the buttons 
are tore at the back. i don’t think the food is 
but i should not mind if i was stronger. the piece i 
send you is off the beef we had on sunday but on oth- 
er days it is more stringgy. there are b dies 
in the kitchen and sometimes they cook them in the 
dinner which can’t be wholespme when you are not 
strong. 1 off the boys hes tamed one not a cooked a 
raw one and it will dance when you wistle “‘ Down ina 
coal mine” which make him think of his happy home. 
dear Ma, i hope you and my dear papa and sisters are 
enjoying of ON and do not mind me being so 
uncomfortable because I not think I shall last long. 


am 
Yours Affectionate 
. JOHNNY. 
P.8.—Please send me sofie more money asi owe 8 
pence. if you can nots it { think ican borrow of 
a boy who is going to leave at the half quarter and 
then he won't ask for it back but praps you would not 
like me to be under a obligashion as is parents is 
eee ani think yon deel at theirshop. he lent 
me some last half and i think he told them at the shop. 
i did not mention it as i dessay they have put ia your 


bill. eo 


Every alee ought to be illustrated: what's 
the good of a dinner without plates ? 
————<f————— 


Some one has eal eri a use for pre ee 
ly, that they should be employcd to take round the 
plates at churches for charitable collections. 


OO —  —— 
The following was picked up: . : 
es eh with tears ts red and dim, 
anse he loves she and I loves him; 
But they'll be better by-and-by, 
When she cuts him and he loves I.” 


lp 7” BA 
Mb Yi \ \ \ 
Ne 


Jounny. “Isn’t he a little Stunner, Alf! 
AF (whose Pa hasn't given him a Pony). “Well, 
Cross between a Newfoundland and a Terrier, ain’t he: 


ee eee re 
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Marcu 9, 1872. 
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LOSE NOTHING FOR WANT OF ASKING. 
Pert House-maip (going for her “Sunday ont"). ‘Oh, Miss Laura, it’s be- 


innin’ to rain! 


Would you ask yer Ma to lend me her Umbreller? 


oke, and Cook’s ain't quite good enough !” 
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have also come off and they ' $& 


Pa gave me him last Birthday.” _ 
p’r'aps he’ll Grow a bit. 


~ House, wi 


Mine’s 


A public lecturer lately read 
an interesting paper on the 
subject of educating the deaf 
and dumb, advocating a system 
which is becoming popu 
Europe—that of conv 
with the eyes and the 
Young ladies, as weil as 
deaf and dumb, would speedi- 


in 


ly learn and thoroughly appre- 
his system. 





ate t 
The gentleman who ran a 
risk and won a neck or 
nothing will a himself of 
the first f day to run 
against a pos 
ies 
Here's a true tale of woo—all 


about a beautiful and alban 


.doned wife in this city. She 


a wretch who loved 
her money not wisely but too 
well. When he got the mo 
he loved somebody else, an 
departed for the “rolling prai- 
ries of the migh est.” 
His earthly ops were 
burned up in the Chicago fire, 
and then he came back to New 
York, and put up at the Astor 

thant a cent in, his 
ket. Remoree seized him 
t most have been " 
and ascertaifimg the 
of his lawful partner, he thus 
wrote her: “I am here and 
penniless. Forgive the past, 
and come to my armé : 
This is.what she wrote back : 
“Tl come as soon as I can. 
Excuse delay. -I’ve gone to 
have ac of powder ahd 
a bullet put in the pistol you 
left.” didn’t wait! 
morse seized him again, and 
carried him off. 


oe 


INTERESTING DEVOTEES. 


Tueresa. ‘* No, Charles—never ! 


to Charity; in fact, to become a Sister in an Anglican Nunnery. 


I have long determined to 


e 


Devote my Life: 


CHARLES. “Well, if you do, I’)] bury myself for the rest of my miserable Days. 


in a—in a—a Monkery !” 
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DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT. —FRONT AND BACK.—[Sze Pace 186.} 
(Cut Paper Patterns of thia entire suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 8Q to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Recetpt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1872. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year +872, by Hawper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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OUR OWN. 


Ir I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind would trouble my mind 
That I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 

But we vex our own with look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease! 
How many go forth at morning 
Who never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken for harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne’er eet right. 


_ We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And emiles for the sometime guest; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the beet. 

Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 

*Twere a cruel fate, were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn} 








DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustratian on firet page. 

f Ree pretty Dolly Varden walking suit, front 

and back views of which are given in our 
illustration, is copied from the newest and most 
approved model of this favorite costume. In 
the first figure of the illustration, giving a front 
view, the Dolly Varden polonaise is made of 
flowered cretonne with a black ground, and is 
edged with a ruffle of the material four inches 
wide, headed by a band of black cretonne stitch- 
ed on. The band and ruffle, graduated in size, 
extend up the waist, over the shoalders, and 
across the back. The Dolly Varden polonaise 
is worn over a skirt of black gros grain, trimmed 
on the bottom with a wide kilt pleating, sur- 
mounted by three rows of black silk braiding 
and black ribbon bows. 

In the second figure, which shows the side and 
back of the dress, the Dolly Varden polonaise is 
made of green foulard sprigged with bright flow- 
ers. It is edged with a ruffie of the material, set 
on with a heading, which is separated from the 
ruffie by tabs of green foulard, pointed at one 
end and overlapping each other, each tab being 
secured by a star-shaped silver button. The waist 
is closed with similar buttons, and is trimmed 
with the tabs and battons, without the ruffles. 
The skirt is made of solid green foulard. 

This pattern is furnished in nina sizes, even 
numbers, from 80 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To take the size, pass a tape measure entirely 
round the body, across the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the fullest 
part of the chest, drawing it moderately tight. 
No other measure is required. If the size is an 
uneven number of inches, for instance 37, send 
for 88, and take the seams deeper than allowed 
for in the pattern. The quantity of material is 
estimated for a person of average size—34 inches, 
bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises two articlese—Dolly 
Varden polonaise and walking skirt. 

Dotty VaRpEN PoLowaise.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, back, sleeve, and ruffle for 
sleeve. The front is fitted by two darts on each 
side of the middle, and cross basque seams. It 
is cut high in the neck, and is closed to the 
waist line with buttons and button-holes. The 
back is cut with a seam through the middle, and 
extra fullness at the waist line, which is laid in 
a large box-pleat, with two side pleats on each 
side, forming a deep triple pleat on the outside. 
The pattern is notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting it together. The lines of perforations 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms, where to take up the darts 
in front, the cross basque seams, the size and shape 
of the under part of the sleeve, and where to sew 
the trimming on the waist, over the shoulders, 
and across the back. The eight holes in the skirt 
at the side show where to lay the pleats. The 
single hole in the middle of the back shows where 
to tack the tape for draping the skirt. Baste up 
the garment, and try it on, wrong side out, be- 
fore sewing, and if alteration is needed take up 
more or less in the seams. Sew the seams in 
the body and skirt, then lay four deep side pleats 
four inches back of the side seams, one pleat 
overlapping the other, and turning upward. The 
ruffle for the sleeve is laid in five box-pleats, one 
in the middle and two on each side, and sewed 
to the short coat sleeve. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the armhole, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Cut a tape ten inches long, fasten one end at the 
waist line, in the middle of the back, and tack 
the other end at the hole in the middle of the 
skirt. ‘The end of the pleat in the back at the 
waist, each side of the skirt, and the middle 
pleat in the back of the sleeves are finished by 
large bows with ends. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulders and ander 
the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all the 
other seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards. 

Length of band for heading ruffle, 814 yards. 

Wackine Skirt.—This pattern is in four 

ieces—front, side gore, one full breadth, and 

If breadth for the back. Only half the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and half breadth given 
in the pattern with the longest straight edge laid 
lengthwise on the fold of the cloth to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces each of the patterns given of the 
side gore and full breadth laid lengthwise of the 
goods. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
paying no attention to the grain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Quantity of material for kilt pleating half a 
yard deep, 8 yards, 
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6S With the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





YH Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Dolly 
Varden Walking Suit, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent, prepaid, by Mail, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 198. 

YH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of 
a large number of Ladies’ Spring Dresses, Waists, 
Blouses, Fichus, Petticoats, etc.; Gentlemen's 
Dressing -Gowns, Smoking-Caps, and Cravats ; 
Footstools, Sofa- Pillows, Embroidery Designs, etc., 
etc. ; together with brilliant literary and artiste 
attractions. 





SHOPPING. 


HERE are some people who develop a 
special genius for shopping, who buy 
the best quality of goods at the fairest prices 
and in the shortest space of time ; and there 
are others who dissipate entire days running 
about from one shop to another, pulling over 
piles of fabrics, plaguing scores of tired shop- 
girls till patience is worn threadbare, and 
who then go away empty-handed, perhaps, 
and complain of the incivility of “those who 
only stand and wait.” Because a woman is 
paid for exhibiting ladies’ costumes, or for 
measuring tape or thread lace, or for answer- 
ing the same question for the thousandth 
time or less, is no reason why she should be 
an angel, though, Heaven knows, she might 
well rank with angels if she thus possesses 
her soul in patience. Our great surprise is 
that nobody takes the situation of shop-girl 
merely for the perquisites it affords of dis- 
cipline and of studies in human nature, not 
at all considering the question of remunera- 
tion. It was quite touching, when we went 
shopping with Miss Pennyweight the other 
day, to see the zealous creature who waited 
upon her vainly burrowing among hundreds 
of bonnet-boxes for one that might please, 
when we knew too well that Miss Penny- 
weight was only hunting stylish ideas to 
lend her milliner at home, where flowers and 
plumes and gros grain are shaken together 
to simulate a bonnet at much less expense! 
Then what a gorgeous procession of suits 
was fitted carefully upon the model, every 
pucker in its own place, every puff and pan- 
ier on duty, braided, trimmed with lace, 
passementerie, or what not, till the brain 
was giddy, and we began to suspect that 
fashion is a vampire that sucks our life- 
blood, and to resolve on simplicity for fu- 
ture wear! 

“This is an imported suit just marked 
down,” said the damsel in attendance: “ let 
me take you into the dressing-room and try 
it on.” Now Miss Pennyweight’s soul is ca- 
pable of being moved by an imported suit, 
especially if it has been ‘‘ marked down,” 
that “ open sesame” of the purse, so she fol- 
lowed to the dressing-room. ‘“ Now,” thought 
we, “if it fits, there will be no excuse, no 
further waste of time.” Yet what innocent 
abigails we were to believe that she would 
retire from the day’s pleasure so early! The 
suit fitted to a T; but the material—but the 
sewing—but the price! She had, to be sure, 
known all about these things before coming 
hither. The young woman herself had met 
and wrestled with these “ buts” in the outer 
room, only to assure Miss Pennyweight again 
and again that the material is much worn 
abroad, is exceedingly stylish, that the sew- 
ing—“ well, you know, foreigners strive for 
effect rather than finish; and as to price, 
now, really” (looking at the ticket) “we 
make nothing upon this. But come: rather 
than disappoint you, as yéu seem to fancy 
the suit, we will call it,” é¥e:, etc. 

“Well,” returns Miss Pennyweight, “ you 
will pack it in a nice box, and send—” Weare 
morally certain that the end is at hand ; so is 
the weary shop-girl—“‘ Oh, certainly; to what 
direction ?” ‘ Well, you see, I didn’t intend 
to give so much for a suit of this description ; 
I would rather’ (confidentially) “ put it into 
a black silk, trimmed with Brussels.” Our 
only wonder is that the young woman does 
not cry out, “ Why, then, did you put me to 
the trouble of fitting a suit upon you while 
you had no thought of buying?’ But she 
simply answered, “ We have such silk suits 
if you would like to look at them ;” and is re- 
warded by Miss Pennyweight’ssaying, “ Well, 
not to-day,” and gliding away to fairer flelda 
and pastures new. 


‘was @ grandmother. 


And Miss Pennyweight is but one of a class 
that counts its thousands. You meet them 
chatting with acquaintances before the coun- 
ters while the exasperated clerks await their 
pleasure, for they often have India shawls 
on their shoulders and diamonds in their 
ears ; and the clerks—who would, doubtless, 
snub plainer dressed bodies—must mind 
their p’s and q’s and their employer's inter- 
est where diamonded customers are concern- 
ed. Now, intolerable shoppers as these are, 
they have an excuse for being, and shine out 
in comparison with the idle girls who, hav- 
ing no money to spend, but plenty of time, 
go into the stores with malice prepense to 
look at wedding trousseaux for which they 
have no prospective use, at thread laces and 
jewels in search of useful knowledge con- 
cerning their neighbors’ adornments, who 
frequent the shops as one would a museum, 
with the advantage of nothing to pay. Yet 
it seems to us that these tedious shoppers, 
for all their fine bargains, do pay dearly for 
every yard of stuff they purchase or do not 
purchase. It is not so much dollars and cents 
that they waste as time, in which we are all 
limited, to which interest never accrues, 
which does not declare dividends, is not to 


be found at the broker’s, but is, after all, the. 


material with which we build for eternity ! 

More costly than pearls, let us not fritter 
it away in matching shades and haggling 
over prices. Shopping being a necessary 
evil, why should we waste our days in try- 
ing on expensive suits and imported bonnets 
when we are only in search of hints for mak- 
ing over our old silks and designing our 
home-made hats f 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bream-Ep(loren. 


¥ DEAR LIONEL,—On the eve of 8t. 
Valentine’s I was bidden to a pleasant 
party, and as I came out of the room in 
which we laid off our coats and cloaks to de- 
scend to the drawing-room the friend with 
me stopped and said, as we heard the gay 
murmur of the guests below, “Do you hear? 
It is the cooing of the pairing birds.” He 
has a nimble fancy, and I smiled when the 
first person whom I met upon descending 
I told her what my 
friend had said,‘ind asked her if she were 
one of the pairing birds. “No,” she an- 
swered ; “I am paired. But it is our day 
too. In the Church of St. Valentine there is 
no young and no old. The only condition 
is love.” This dear grandmother then point- 
ed out her grandchildren, young men and 
women, whom I saw in various parts of the 
rooms dancing and talking and walking: 
with youth and beauty and manliness and 
sweetness in their mien and manners. 

‘‘oT is a happiness that I shall never know!” 
I said, as I watched them. And when the 
grandmother asked me what I meant, as if 
she half suspected me of some preposterous 
dream of suing for a granddaughter’s favor, 
I answered only that I could never live over 
my own life in children of my own and in 
their children—“ as you do at this moment, 
gracious madame.” I think she looked at 
me with a kind of tender pity, and then she 
glanced again at the pretty groups, and own- 
ed to me, as her darlings floated away upon 
the music—for so the dancing always seems 
to me—that her reflected enjoyment of life 
through her children’s children was hardly 
less than it had been in experience. “In- 
deed,” she said, “I am not sure that it is not 
the choicest part of experience, for in my 
girls and boys I live many lives, and it is 
they who make me young at threescore.’’ 
Perhaps to you, @ young man, my dear Lio- 
nel, this seems a desperate philosophy, or the 
philosophy of resignation. And if so, it is 
useless for me to argue, for that great logi- 
cian, Time, alone can convince you. 

As I stood with the happy grandmother, 
whose chief joy was her children and grand- 
children, I saw a grave and tranquil lady 
near us With so sweet and benignant a look 
that I asked my neighbor who she was. I 
saw that a wistful, sympathetic light was 
in her eyes as she looked at the grave face 
and told me that it was her friend Rachel. 
This I knew was the name of a lady who 
had lately come to town, and whom I had 
not chanced to meet, but at whom I looked 
with interest, for I knew her story. She 
was early and happily married ; but one after 
another her children had died, and all at the 
tenderest age. Some fate seemed to be set 
fast against those innocent young lives, and 
while still in the nursery they died. So 
the young mother was totally bereft. Still 
she felt herself to be a mother; but her 
sweet family were dream -children only. 
Their nursery remained unchanged. The 
toys, the little tables and chairs, the torn 
picture-books—they were left as the last 
of the lost darlings had left them, and the 
last had died thirty years before I saw the 
mother. 

She, meanwhile, had passed from the 


} young wife to the matron, and the brown 
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hair with which the baby fingers had played 
was gray now, and covered with a cap. 
There was no morbid or querulous com- 
piaint in her manner or in her life: no oyni- 
cism nor false gayety. To most persons she 
would seem merely a grave and tranquil 
lady who had had probably some sorrow. 
But those dead children moulded her whole 
character. A sad gentleness, an endless 
self-sacrifice, a sweetness of charity that 
shamed calumny and inspired generous judg- 
ment, made her life, as I had always heard, 
one of the noblest of influences. She bore 
with her and diffused an inexpressible hu- 
man tenderness. And the source of it was 
that unchanged nursery and the children 
who prattled and played there long ago— 
the children who are children only forever. 

As I looked at her tranquil face and 
thought of these things, 1 wondered if 
sometimes she were not almost willing 
that they should not have grown to be 
men and women, for I could not but feel 
that their influence upon her life might 
have been less pure and ennobling. That 
is not for Rachel to say, but for us to feel. 
Perhaps among the fathers and mothers 
whom we know there are many who secret- 
ly feel that it had been better both for them 
and for their children if those children had 
never grown to be men and women. If, in- 
stead of this wasteful, indolent, selfish, irri- 
table young man, whose feet are sliding down 
the slippery way, and who is as useless a hu- 
man being as breathes, the father and moth- 
er saw forever the figure of a little child, 
innocent and happy and hopeful, possible 
saint and hero in one, filling the house by 
day with eager cries and laughter and by 
night calmly folded to sleep in their arms, 
although it were only a memory and a vis- 
ion, might it not be better to them than the 
reality ? 

Watching that sad maternal face at the 
Valentine party, I would gladly have remind- 
ed Rachel that, because she had lost her chil- 
dren, she had them forever. Had they lived, 
they would have ceased to be children, and 
the memory of them would have been always 
obscured by the men and women into whom 
they grew. That boy, dear madame, with 
the lovely brow and the gentle eye, who, as 
you looked at him, was to be a Sidney, a 
Bayard without fear or reproach, who was 
to command the applause of senates, or 
“shape the whisper of a throne”—the sweet- 
faced darling who was to purify his time, and 
whom the world should love and venerate— 
behold! he is there forever; and that prom- 
ise is untouched. Nay, dear lady, in your- 
self it is fulfilled. Because he can never be 
what you dreamed, because he is but a beau- 
tiful and immortal promise, it is you who ful- 
fill it and justify your own faith. All that 
might have been small and poor in him as 
he grew has perished unknown and unsus- 
pected. All that was best in him has: ma- 
tured in you. 

If I had said this to Rachel, I do not sup- 
pose that she would have acquiesced. She 
weeps for her children. And the same love 
which made them heroes and queens as she 
held them in her arms makes them still 
queens and heroes now that she holds them 
only in her heart. If she sees a dissolute 
spendthrift, she says proudly to herself, ‘My 
boy would not have been that.” If Lothario 
bows low before her, she smiles with joy to 
think her boy would have been pure as snow. 
If Shylock calls, the thought of her boy’s sure 
disdain of the mercenary soul inspires her 
with pity. If it be Pedant who salutes her, 
she dreams of her young lost Sidney, master 
of knowledge and most gracious gentleman. 
And when from all the men she turns to her 


own sex, she sees the flattered Delilah, and 


rejoices that her little girl would not have 
been that. If it is Corinne with the satiric 
tongue who stands by her and labels every 
guest, she thinks of that sweet darling who 
would have grown into blended Venus and 
Minerva. Because they are dream-children 
only, she can be sure of all this. But were 
they living men and women— Dear lady, 
count no one happy till his death. 

If you remind me, dear Lionel, that the 
grandmother whom I first accosted was 
young and happy because of her living chil- 
dren, I gladly own it, and I am only saying 
that even the dead children may also make 
us happy. The salutation to one in sorrow, 
“‘May it be sanctified to you!” is so familiar 
that it has lost its meaning; but what a 
meaning it is! For when that prayer is ful- 
filled we see what is so beautiful in the 
grave and tranquil Rachel. It has been 
sanctified to her, and therefore to all who 
know her. Her sorrow has become a bene- 
diction. 

1 sometimes think that there are certain 
other children of the brain and heart who 
are, indeed, lost, but who still live in their 
influence more happily than they might have 
actually lived. There are our young hopes 
and plans and ambifi which have all 
died prematurely, 4@ we say, but which sur- 
vive as her cbhffdren still live in Rachel. 
There was Ig-potus, who walked with me 
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no. better quality, 
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upon the Lido in the sunsets of how many 
and many years ago, the young artist whose 
works should vie with the proud pictures 
of Titian and Giorgione which every morn- 
ing we studied. The slow or the swift 
years have passed, and here is Ignotus, like 
Rachel weeping for her children. He is the 
quiet painter whose name nobody ever re- 
members, and whose works are hung in the 
Academy exhibition just under the cornice. 
When I, from old friendship for the artist, 
complain to some one of the committee that 
the pictures are hung so that they can not 
be seen, he replies that that is the best thing 
that could happen to them. Yet Ignotus is 
so generous and friendly, so thoughtful and 
active, with all his modesty, that I can not 
help feeling that it is due to the same cause 
as the mature loveliness of Rachel, to the 
dead hopes and dreams, the children of his 
heart, who perished long ago. They are 
hie dream-children ; and, remembering them, 
he does not amile nor sneer at the young fa- 
thers of similar broods, but kindly encour- 
ages them and speaks them fair. 

There are the other parents, also, whose 
younglings lie entombed upon the shelves 
of the library like the bodies of infant princes 
lying in solemn state. As I write to you I 
raise my eyes and I see the niches where 
they repose. For I am speaking of the little 


’ ventures of verse which are born and gasp 


feebly and so quietly depart. They are the 
dream-children of how many of my friends, 
whose hearts are always softened by the 
tender memory. If those verselings had 


- grown into great poems, into dramas and 


epics, and had brought equally great fame 
to the happy parent-poet, I am not sure that 
he would have been a happier man or of a 


- Robler character. The jealousies, the doubts, 


the disappointments—might they not have 


. harmed the glamour of the triumph’ I do 


not assert it. I ask it only. I saw at the 
St. Valentine party that the grandmother 
of living children was happy; but I saw also 
that the mother of dead children was beau- 
tiful to see and to think of. And as I saw 
her and thought of my painter and poet, I 
felt that the parents of dream-children only 
have a happiness of their own. 
Your friend, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DOLLY VARDEMS. 


| Bcd the variety and quantity of fabrics im- 
ported in chintz patterns it is evident that 
the coquettish Dolly Varden polomaise will form 
an important part of spring and summer outfits. 
It is already mach worn for morning costumes in 
the house, and is being made up for out-of-door 


suits at the summer resorts. Hence we give an 


illustration of the best style of making this over 
dress, and will furnish cut patterns thereof. In 
shape it is a simple tight-fitting polonaise, open 
in front, and in order to be stylish must be draped 
quite far behind to give a very bouffant tournure. 
The waist may be made with or without a muslin 
lining, but the skirt is never lined. The neck is 
high, and finished by a standing band, with 
which a white ruffle is worn. The sleeves are 
coat-shaped to the elbow, with a broad ruffle be- 
low. A ruffle of the material, an eighth wide, 
is the usual trimming. This may be headed by 
a bias band of the fabric or of velvet, or the 
ruffie may be gathered an inch below the edge. 
Sometimes the lower edge of the ruffle is cut in 
leaf points, or else a rufiie is dispensed with and 
the edge of the garment is scalloped or vandyked. 
Finely pleated white muslin frills basted under 
the ruffle or scallops add a pretty finish. The 
buttons and bows used for Dolly Varden fabrics, 
from calico to brocaded silk, are generally of 
velvet, and usually of black velvet. Polonaises 
alone are made of the gay figured fabrics. The 
costume is completed by a skirt of solid color, 
usually black or brown; though as the season 
advances green, gray, and buff skirts will be 
worn, matching the color of the ground of the 
polonaise. 

The lowest-priced fabric for Dolly Varden 
polonaises, and also the material most popularly 
used for them, is French calico, with black, 
brown, or buff grounds, strewn over with brilliant- 
hued flowers and trailing vines. This is nearly 
a, yard wide, and costs from 40 to 55 cents a 

ard. Next are the soft-finished cretonnes, 
eavier than French calicoes, but not twilled, as 
India cretonnes are. The grounds are pale blue, 
apple green, or rose, with floral designs in shaded 
gay freecoings like those seen in the cretonnes 
used for upholstery. Sixty to 80 cents is the range 
of prices. More ay CaS cretonnes, though of 
ve black or buff grounds 

with bright flowers. <A beautiful twilled goods, 
called cotton satine, has soft gray and light 
brown grounds dotted with small flowers, rose- 
buds, violets, and forget-me-nots in their natural 
colors: price 85 cents. The finest material for 
Dolly Vardens for spring, and which people of 
wealth prefer to brocaded silk, is the new soft 
foulard, at $2 a yard. The designs are those 
already described—dull grounds with flowers of 
brilliant hue. The width is twenty-four inches. 
For summer polonaises there are Dolly Varden 
organdies, with black or pure white’ grounds 
nearly hidden by the gay chintz pattern: price 
90 cents. Another lovely fabric for summer use 
is called mousseline soie, a silk muslin or close fine 
grenadine in the prevailing Dolly Varden colors 
and design. This costs trom $1 50 to $2 a yard. 
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CAMEL’S-HAIR FOR POLONAISES. 


India goods will be in great demand next 
season. ‘Their soft, flexible fabric, and the del- 
icate, faint tints in which they are produced, 
make them appropriate for the richly draped 
costumes now in fashion. Handsomest among 
these is real camel’s-hair cloth, much lighter 
than the twilled cloth worn in the winter, of soft, 
yielding texture, in armure figures and pale solid 
colors. The natural unbleached color, pale gray, 
brown, and sky blue, are likely to be most - 
ionable. It is two yards wide, and is imported 
in polonaise lengths. These lengths are of three 
qualities, costing $40, $50, or $6U each. 


BATISTES, . 


Another fabric is wrapped in Japanese paper as 
if coming from the far East, though it was bought 
in the French market. This is the real batiste, 
not the mixture of linen and wool called batiste 
cloth, but a thin wiry linen, scarcely heavier than 
organdy, and very strong, because made of flax 
in its anbleached natural color, instead of being 
weakened by dyes. It is in its natural écru buff 
and grayish-brown tints, in solid colors, or with 
twilled satin-like stripe, or else stripes of white 
linen, or large polka dots of brown, white, or 
black. It is thirty-three inches wide, in single 
or double fold, and each piece contains about 
nineteen yards. It costs from 60 cents to $1 50 
a yard. That at 75 cents is very pretty. 


LINEN CHAMBERY. 


Linen Chambery is all pure linen, heavy, sub- 
stantial, and in the buff, brown, and gray tints 
used in summer for traveling suits. It is a full 
yard wide, and costs 371¢ cents. Seersucker, 
2 sort of gingham, said to be part linen, has white 
stripes on dark gray or brown grounds: price 
28 to 35 cents. 


PONGEE FOULAEDS, ETC. 


Pongee foulards are lustrous silky pongees of 
thick threads of wool covered with India silk, 
in pale stylish marron, buff, and _pearl-color. 
This is for handsome suits for the summer, and 
will be made in two shades of a color. Price 
$1 75. Serge foulards have a thick twill that 
renders them more substantial than plain goods. 
The pale pongee tints are produced in these, and 
a few stripes are shown. They cost $1 50 a 
yard. There is also China-crape foulard, with 
a crinkled crape-like figure. This will be used 
for over-skirts, polonaises, fichus, and folds and 
flounces on summer silk dresses. It is in all the 
tints fashionable for evening dresses, such as 
salmon, pearl, Nile green, China pink, rose, and 
Indienne blue. Price $3 50 a yard. 


SPRING STUFFS. 


Among woolen stuffs for spring suits is a new 
closely woven mixture of wool and cotton in 
plain, grave colors, or with stripes, sold for 3714 
cents a y mohair alpacas in lustrous 
black, among which the beaver brand deserves 
special commendation, and in every shade of col- 
or, are 75 cents or $1 a yard. Lower-priced mo- 
hairs soon lose their gloss and fade. Japanese 
silks of the best quality are brought out in checks 
and hair stripes of bright blue, apple green, and 
black with white, and also in the grisaille stripes 
80 much worn last year. 


WASHING FABRICS. 


New English prints for wrappers and school- 
girls’ dresses are in half-inch stripes of color al- 
ternating with white stripes, on which is a vine 
tracery in black. French prints at 50 cents a 
yard have grounds of pale tints with chintz 
stripes, or else clear gray, drab, buff, and French 
blue grounds striped with white. Percales have 
stylish buff and leather-colored grounds with 
dashes of black. One of the most desirable 
washing fabrics is cotton foulard, a soft-finished 
cambric in grisaille effects, folded in the middle 
like silk foulards, Thin jaconets, costing from 
25 to 371¢ cents, have centres of solid color, 
with a striped border of white with lace-like 
tracery of black. New lawns have solid or chintz 
stripes alternating with white: price from 30 to 
50 cents. In white goods is the Yosemite 
stripe, a strong satin jean with glossy stripe of 
various widths: the prices range from 874¢ to 
75 cents. 

GRENADINES. 


Fine black grenadines are in smaller square 
meshes and of less heavy fabric than those of 
previous seasons. Colored grenadines are also 
imported in these square. meshes. The small 
armure figures already mentioned are seen in 
these goods, and there are many grenadines with 
satin stripes. The latter begin as low as 871¢ 
cents a yard, while a better quality, for 6244 
cents, has a black mohair ground with white or 
colored silk stripe. Others, with narrower stripes 
alternately black and white, have a eer grisaille 
effect. Striped grenadine polonaises will be worn 
over solid-colored skirts. Handsome all-silk 
grenadines, in half-inch stripes alternately thick 
and thin, are in every quiet shade of color, and 
in bright hues for evening: price $1 50 a 
Solid-colored gaze de Chamberys are brought out 
in great quantities, of every possible tint, for over 
sari and evening dresses at the summer 

Oo | 


TRIMMINGS. 


Fringe and lace are the fashionable trimmings 
for both thick and thin materials. For cash- 
meres and silk heavy double fringes are the rich- 
est novelty. These have a row of smooth silk 
fringe, on which falls another fringe of tassels, 
jets, and acorn pendants. Some of these are 
made with a passementerie heading, and thick 
cords are festooned above the fringe. 

For trimming buff batistes and white goods 
are pure white linen guipure laces and insertion. 


The latter is now inserted in costumes instead of 


being merely laid on the material. A novelty is 
white Algerian gimp, that looks like star braid- 
ing when sewed on. 

New black guipure laces have medallions of 
thread lace meshes that throw into relief pretty 
designs in guipure. 

MANTLES. 

A talma of black cashmere with a long slender 
pointed hood is the newest design for a spring 
mantle, and for cool mornings in summer. It is 
of Parisian origin, very stylish and jaunty, and, 
merchants peediet. will be the first choice with 
lovers of variety. Many double capes and 
sacques with capes are imported similar to those 
worn during the winter, but made shorter and 
less clumsy-looking, and also without sleeves. 
The hoods on the new talmas are for ornament, 
not use, and are often only simulated. Indeed, 
all new collars on mantles take a hood shape, 
long and pointed behind. The talma is lined 
with thin silk, and trimmed with rows of, bias 
velours with piping folds at each edge, and fringe 
or guipure lace. Rows of thick cords, passemen- 
terie, and narrow guipure are set on the cape, 
and it is edged with wider lace or fringe. The 
middle of the back of the talma is elaborately 


trimmed. Some garments are braided or corded 


all over, though this trimming is too heavy to be 
much used on summer wraps. A very stylish 
mantle is fitted to the back by three seams, and 
the long pointed sides fall over the arms like 
sleeves. Some jaunty double capes for traveling 
and for young girls are of white and black striped 
ottoman reps. Black silk mantles are scarcely 
seen among the importations. At the wholesale 
houses cashmere wraps cost from $20 upward.. 
For early spring wear there are double capes, 
talmas, and some sacques of pale gray and écru 
cloth trimmed with bands of darker cloth, braid- 
ing, and fringe. 


SPRING SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


New spring shawls have beautifully shaded 

stripes alternating with pale blue, gray, 

black, and white stripes. They are of soft fine 

ottoman reps, two yards square, and are worn 

folded straight, like a scarf. The prices range 

from $4 to $22. Those for $8, $10, or $12 are 
very desirable. 

A novelty this season is a scarf of ottoman 
reps in bright Roman stripes. I¢ is three yards 
long and over half a yard broad, and is to be 
wound around the shoulders. $6 or $8 buys a 
pretty scarf. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TaYrton; PEAKE, 
Orpycxn, & Co.; Tuomson, Lanapox, & Co.; 
and Jounson, Burns, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs, Wituiam B. Astor, whose funeral took 
place from Grace Church on Monday, the 19th 
ult., was one of the few women who, with 
wealth almost fabulous at command, felt the re- 
sponsibilities of her position, and industriously 
and consciotiousty endeavored to meet them. 
Her father, General ARMSTRONG, was intimate 
with JonnJacos Astor. At the time WILLIAM 
B. courted his daughter the young man was 

r; but his uncle, Henry Astor, an opulent 
utcher in the Bowery, assisted him, and at his 
death left him half a million of dollars. JOHN 
JACOB ASTOX subsequently gave him a power 
of attorney for the transaction of all his busi- 
ness; and with these advan and fortunate 
investments he became a onaire soon after 
he was married, about fi ras o. Mrs. As- 
TOR was actively en n all the works of 
charity in this city. She was connected with 
almost every benevolent institution and project, 
and was a manager of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, and of various institutions. A wom- 
an of culture and refinement, her society was 
sought by the more select circles of fashionable 
people in this city, but she seldom left her man- 
sion except on errands of charity. Mrs. Astor 
had two sons and three daughters. The former 
are HENRY and WILLIAM, and the latter Mrs. F. 
H. Detano, Mrs. JOHN ‘Cary, and Mrs. WakD, 
who died some years ago, leaving a eee 
Miss Warp, who has been a favorite of Mr. 
WILLiamM B. AsTor’s family, and who will in- 
herit her mother's fortune, which, it is said, will 
amount to $10,000,000. 

—Mr. H. C. CoLz, an opulent St. Louis man, 
who keeps a flouring mul, annonnced on the 
1st of January that he had taken his two sons 
and his daughter into partnership. The latter 
will see that the two boys don’t dolZ too early. 

—The Rey. Mr. SPURGEON recently took occa- 
sion to remark, ‘‘If a person preached a lon 
sermon, it was because he had nothing to say.’ 

—Master F. HituHovse fills the editorial 
chair of the Monthly Fost, a small sheet publish- 
ed at New Haven. It is a model of neatness. 
The last number contains a brief report of the 
annual convention of the Eastern Amateur 
Press Association, which met at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel recently. Thirty of these youthful jour- 
nalists were nas and held high debate on 
matters of public interes They adjourned to 
meet in Philadelphia at the time of holding the 
National Convention. They are going to see 
about that! 

—Ss ng of queer names, there is a child in 
Washington named after the present President 
before he was elected to that office. Although 
baptized ‘‘GENERAL GrRant,’’ he is, for short, 
simply called GENERAL. 

—OLE BULL was in Auburn recently, the guest 
of Mr.Szwarp. On the morning after his arri- 
val Mr. SEwarp sent for a few neighbors to 
come in and hear the ‘‘ dear old man’”’ play some 
of his unapproachable music. ‘‘The Mother's 
Prayer’’ and a few lighter picces were perform- 
ed. These little courtesies of Mr. SkEwaxp are 
common, and have endeared him to his neigh- 
bors even more than his statesmanship. 

—Mrs. Raw ins, widow of the late General 
(and Secretary of War) RAWLINS, was married 
a few days since to Mr. C. F. DanigELS, of this 
city. The ceremony took place at Danbury 
Connecticut, the native place and residence of 
tHe bride. Soon after the dcalh of General | 


| fnll, and perfect pol 


RaWLing, in the autumn of 1869, the people of 
the country contributed a fund for the support 
of bis widow and child. That fund amounted 
to about $50,000. Besides this the general left 
a little property in Washington. President 
GRanT and Mrs. R. were executors of the will. 

—The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, who went 
to Europe to recover from over clerical work, 
has had such good luck that he got together 
some good Americans in Dresden, a few weeks 
since, and dispensed the Word to them. 

—Mr. Grorcs Locknanrt Rives, of this city 
is among those whose names appear on a recent 
list of young gentlemen obtaining mathematical 
honors at Cambridge University, England. He 
is ranked fifth among the ‘wranglers.” The 
twenty-ninth was the son of the late CoaRLzs 
Dickens. Mr. Rives ee preocers at Colum- 
bia College, in this city, before going abroad. 

—Another name to be added to the roll of 
public benefactors is that of the late Dr. Woop- 
RUFF, of New Britain, Connecticut, who left his 
entire $140,000 to his widow during her lifetime. 
After her death the New Britain Institute and 
South Church will each receive the income of 
$10,000, while the Sunday -school of the same 
church will gain the income of $5000. 

—Dr. CHaRLEs A. Lez, who died a few days 
since at Peekskill, was the author of several 
medical works, but was more particularly known 
to the medical een on and literary men as 
the editor of ‘‘Copland's Medical Dicti * 
a work in three } octavo volumes, and the 
standard work of its kind in our lan e. This 
work was published by Harper & BROTHERS 
in 1860. It was commenced by Dr. Leg twenty 

ears before that, and constituted the chief la- 

or of his life. He was for many years Profess- 
or in the New York University and in three or 
four medical colleges, and was a long time edi- 
tor of the New York Journal of Medicine. 

—In this wise is it done by General Grant at 
his dinners of state in the White House: The 
number invited is usually about thirty. The 
names of those to be invited are given to the 
invitation clerk, and he fills up the engraved 
cards whereon spaces for names and dates have 
been left blank. The full number of guests hav- 
ing accepted, the clerk ceeds to page them 
off and prepere the cards, which, inclosed in a 
small envelope, are given to each gentleman in 
the cloak-room. These cards have on one the 
name of the lady the gentleman is to escart to 
the table, and on the other a diagram of the ta- 
ble, with the name of the gentleman and the 
lady placed under his care opposite the num- 
bers indicating their respective seats. Confu- 
sion is thus avoided. The state dinlug-room is 
in the west wing of the White House, and the 
table is set with due regard to the points of the 
compass. The President sits in the central seat 
ae in the seat of the scornful) with his back 

the north, and Mrs. Grant sits exactly oppo- 
site. The places of honor for ladies are on the 
right and left of the President, and on the right 
and left of Mrs. Grant for gentlemen. Some 
eighteen or twenty courses have been known to 
be served at these dinners, and at every plate 
are rer glasses for different kinds of wine. 

—At the recent funeral of Isaac Ricu, of 
Boston, a gentleman of this city remarked to 
President Cummines, of Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, ‘‘Our friend Ric has not done 
the fair thing for the Wesleyan. I have $8,000,000 
to leaye somewhere, and I am coming down 
mandsowie)s for Middletown.” 

—Lovurs NaPoLgon is said to be converting 
mueh property into money, and that the money 
is finding its way throughout France. One rumor 
is that EvGgnie’s jewels have been converted 
into 850,000 Chassepots taken by the Prussians, 
and that these arms have been conveyed to the 
Communists. 

—A Washington writer, describing Mrs. Min- 
ister SICKLES at a recent reception at the White 
House, says she wore a veil arranged over the 
back part of her head and caught in different 

laces with small gold stars, and the same lace 
iraped about the shoulders with most artistic 
effect. Her dress was of rose-colored silk, with 
narrow ruffles of muslin ed with lace around 
the train, and the sash ends were finished with 
lace. She was holding an animated conversa- 
tion in her own language with the, minister 
from Ecuador, and appeared to great advantage. 

—The wedding of gold of Mr. and Mrs. CHaRLES 
Le BaRRON, of Mobile, was celebrated in that 
city a few days since. A nuptial mass was per- 
formed at the cathedral, and an address and 
benediction delivered by Bishop QUINLAN. A 
merry ree followed, at which eight 
children and thirty-seven grandchildren were 
present. On the table were two glass goblets 
which were used at the wedding-feast in Pensa- 
cola fifty years Sg0. 

—In one of Mr. James Brooxks’s letters of 
travel, published in the he exults in 
having made one thousand four hundred and 
twenty miles in India in sixty-two hours, from 
the Bay of Bengal and the Ganges to the Sea of 
Arabia. ‘‘ And we slept by the way a good deal,’ 
says he. ‘‘We wasted much time at many, 
many stations; but our speed, while going, was 
thirty miles, and sometimes forty miles, the 
hour, over first-class railroads, better built than 
any we have in America, cogting three dollars 
per mile to our one, over frightfully floodin 
rivers, through terrible mountain passes; bu 
then, again, on long, level plains as smooth as our 
prairics, and with cultivation more beautiful, if 

ible, than many parts of the Connecticut 
iver Yalley.”’ 

—Mrs. G. Dawson Co.emayn, of North Leb- 
anon, Maine, has built a $25 000 church for the 
benefit of the operatives in the furnaces in that 


town. 

—In the suite of the Japanese embassador, 
who may be expected in New York about these 
days, are five young ladies, daughters of high 
officials. They are, moreover, said to be very 
beautiful and intelligent. They dress in a gor- 
geons yet tasteful manner, affecting party-col- 
ored silks. The belle of the beautiful bevy has 
dark and languishing eyes, which, we are startled 
to learn, ‘‘ have within them all the light and 
depth which one may see in an autumnal sun- 
set.’ The faces of the ladies are ‘‘not oval 
nor yet are they long Ravishing smiles dwell 

erennially on their lips; their complexions are 
aultless, while their minds seem to be as super- 
fine as their persons, and their intelligence is 
covertly estimated as far excelling that of the 
average belle ees They are goin g Alea 
sar College, at Poughkeepsie, where ’ 

i eh 0 the United States is 
expected to be put upon them. 
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Fig. 2.—APPLICATION AND Satin StitcH BorDER ror Carrs, CURTAINS, ETC. 
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Borders for Chairs, Curtains, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 188. 

Tasrsk borders may be used for trimming chairs and edging curtains, or may 
be joined with plush strips for window-seats. 

Fig. 1.—Tapestry Borper. ‘This border is worked on canvas in cross 
stitch with worsted and silk in the colors giver in the description of symbols. 

Fig. 2.—APPLicaTION AND Satin Stitcn Borper. ‘Lhe foundation of this 
border is of dark gray cloth, the medallions are of white cloth, and the remain- 
ing application figures are of light gray silk. ‘lhe application figures are all 
edged with gray silk soutache. ‘The embroidery on the white founda- 
tion of the medallions is worked with coarse and fine silk in bright 
colors, while the remaining embroidery figures are worked in half-polka 
stitch, satin stitch, and point Russe with saddler’s silk in three shades 
of gray. The thicker out- 
lines and the parts worked in 
satin stitch are underlaid with 
zephyr worsted of the same 
color. | 


Knotted Braid Purse, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus purse is made of knot- 
ted braid and of button-hole 
stitch bars and Jace stitches of 
blue silk. It is lined with blue 
satin, and furnished with a 
steel handle with chain, and is 
trimmed on the outer edge with 
a fringe of steel beads. The 
braid consists of 
narrow whitecot- 
ton braid, which 
is covered close- 
ly with blue sad- 
dier’s silk. The 
manner of work- 
ing the knots is 
shown by Fig. 2, 
on which the 
braid and threads 
are drawn coars- 
er than they are 
in the original, 
for the sake of 
greater distinct- 
ness. Fasten the 
end of the btaid 
to a sewing- 
weight, tie two 
pieces “of ‘silk 
thread together, 
one of which is 
wound up. in a 
ball, and the 
other on a tat- 
ting shuttle, tie 
the threads to 3 
the braid, and then work the knots as shown by the illustration. 
In doing this care should be taken that the thread of the shuttle 
is always wound under, and the thread of the ball always oyer the a 
braid. Instead of this braid, that shown by Fig. 3 may be used; it 
ia worked with four coarse silk threads, two of which serve as a foun- 
dation, and are covered always alternately togethet with one double 
knot (like the knots of the braid on Fig. 2),. separately, each with 
four button-hole stitch loops (see Fig. 3). Baste the finished braid 
on linen to which -the design. has previously. been trangferred, then 
work the button-hole stitch bars, the wheels, and lace stitches, as 
shown by Fig. 1, with fine blue sewing silk. Having in this manner 
worked both halves of the purse, line-them with satin, and join them 
on the outer edge, excepting a slit required for the handle, by me:ns 
of the button-hole stitch points and the bead fringe; the latter ‘is 
worked in connection with the button-hole stitches. First work in 
the outer edge of the purse regular scallops, consisting of simple but- 
ton-hole stitch loops, and fasten each of these ‘loops with a second 
button-hole stitch. Then lay on the thread anew at the beginning 
of the scallops, cover about two-thirds of the first scallop closely. with but- 
ton-hole stitches, take up one long, one round, and one long steel bead, as 
shown by lig. 1, * insert the needle in the thread of the next button-hole 
stitch scallop (in the middle of the seallop), carry the thread back to the be-. 
ginning of the scallop, and work on the double thread ; then slip the thread 
back through the long bead taken up last, take up one round and one long 
steel bead, and repeat from *. ‘To this round of beads fasten another row 
of scallops of small and large round steel beads. Finally, sew the handle on 
the purse. 
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Fig. 4.—MAanner ov 
MAKING LAMP-CHIMNEY 
Brusn, Fre, 3. 
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Fig. 2,—MANNER OF KNOTTING Braip 
For Purse. —MAGNIFIED. 


Lamp-chimney Brushes, Figs. 1-5. 


- Figs. 1 and 2.—Ciotn Lamp-cutmney Brusu. To make this brush take 
a bar of thick Spanish cane fourteen inches and a half long, wind worsted on 
the upper end (remnants of different colors may be used for this), and cover 
the worsted with cloth. 
The latter should pro- 
ject three-quarters of 
an inch from the up- 
per point of the cane, 
and is fastened to the 
latter on the upper and 
under end by means 
of thread, for which 
purpose bore small 
holes in the cane. On 
this cover sew sepa- 
rate strips of green 
and gray cloth three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, and closed in 





Fig. }.—Crocuet INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, FTC. , 
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rings, in one side of which slits half an inch 
so as to form a sort of fringe. The strips are box-pleated on the other 
side. The fringed rings thus formed are sewed on, alternately two of green 
and two of gray cloth, in such a manner that one ring covers the seam of 
the other ring (see Fig. 2). For the fringed ring on the under end of this 
cover cut @ strip an inch wide, furnish it with slits on both sides, and box- 
pleat it through the middle. Cover the free space in the middle of the top 
of the brash with a wadding pad covered with zreen cloth. For the handle 
of the brush wind on the under end of the cane bar, two inches and a half 
long, alternately gray and green worsted, in doing which fasten in a tassel 
of gray worsted in such a manner that it projects three-quarters 
a of an inch from the under end of the bar; besides this, in cover- 
ing the bar, fasten in at the same time six bars of thin cane five 
inches and three-quarters long, and covered with green worsted, 
and let them project from the 
under end of the handle four 
inches andahalf. Then bend 
the bars so that they form 
loops, and tie their other ends 
to the bar also with green and 
gray worsted; in doing this, 
at the same time fasten in a 
tassel of green worsted as 
shown by the illustration. | 
Finally, wind green and gray 
worsted on the free part of 
the bar. 
ligs. 3-5. — Kworrep 
Worstep Lamp-cHINNey 
Brose. To make this brush 
take a bar of 
Spanish enane 29 
inches jong and 
not .too thick, 
and cover it in 
the middle nine 
inches and a 
quarter Jong with 
black and red 
worsted, always 
alternately work- 
ing two bntton- 
hole stitches with 
black and two 
stitches with red 
worsted, so that 
the chain edge of 
the red stitches 
lies on one side, 
and the chain. 
. edge of the black 
stitches on the 
other side of the 
cane; to do this 
tarn the bar, aft- 
er working every 
second stitch, in 
3 such a manner 
that the under chain edge of the last two stitches is turned 
upward. ‘I’hen bend the cane double, and wind black 
worsted to a length of two inches on the double bar next to the 
middle covered part, which forms the handle, and in doing this. 
fasten in at the same time a tassel of red worsted loops an inch 
and a quarter long. Cover the bar also two inches and a half long 
with black and red worsted.as in the middle. The still free part 
of the bar is covered with worsted and cloth, like the upper part. 
of the brush shown by Fig. 1, but the covering should not be quite 
so thick. On this covering sew fringe made of black and red tap- 
estry worsted, as shown by Fig. 4, in spiral windings. The man- 
ner of working the fringe is shown by Fig. 5, which shows the 
worsted in one color only, for the sake of distinctness. Take a 
fringe megh an inch and one-fifth in circumference, and on it fasten 
a long piece of wire so that the ends project an equal length, fasten 
on this wire loop a strand of black worsted six threads thick and a 
strand of red worsted of the same thickness, wind the black strand 
: once around the mesh, and fasten the loop thus formed, crossing 
the ends of the wire behind the loop, thus laying the front end of the wire 
(marked 6 on Fig. 5) to the back, and the back end of the wire, marked a 
to the front. Form another loop in a similar manner with the black worsted 
strand on-the mesh, fasten the loop by means of the ends of the Wire, now 
laying the end 6 to the front and the end a to the back ; then work two sim- 
ilar loops with the red worsted strand, and continue in this manner, always 
changing the worsted strand after every. two loops, until the fringe is long 


long are cut close together, 
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Fig. 3.—MANNER OF KNOTTING 
BRAID FOR Purse.—Macnirien. 












enough, ‘The fringe loops are cut open, — 
Crochet and Needle-work Insertions for Lingerie, eto., 
' Figs. 1 and 2. | 


Fig. 1.—Crocner Insertion. This insertion is worked crosswise {n 
rounds, going backward and forward, with crochet cotton, No. 40. Makea 
foundation of 26 st.'(stitch), and on it crochet the Ist round.—5 ch. (chain 
stitch) ;- the first three of these count as 1 de. (double crochet); pass over 

- * 2 st. of the founda- 
tion, 1 de. on the 
following st., 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third 
following st. of the 
foundation, 11 ch., 
with these pass over 
18 foundation st., 
1 de. on the follow- 
ing st., twice alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 dc. 
on the third follow- 
ing foundation st. 
2d round. —Tum 
the work, 5 ch., 1 
dc. on the next 2 
ch. of the preceding 
round, 2 ch., 1 de. 





Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-worRK AND CROCHET 
InNseERTION FoR LINGERIE, RPC. 
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on the following ch., 11 ch., 1 dc. on the ch. be- 
fore the next ae. twice alternately 2 ch. and 1 
de. on.the ch. after each of the next 2dc. 3d 
round.—Turn the work, 5 ch., 1 de. on the next 
ch., 2 ch., 1-de. on the next ch., 6 ch., 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the middle stitch of the foun- 
dation, in doing which surround at the same 


time the two ch. scallops above; 6 ch., 1 de. on 
the ch. before each of the next 2 dc., 2 ch. after 
exch dc. ; then 1 dc. on the ch. after the last dc. 


befure referred to, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the last dc. of 
the Ist round, working on the bar of the de. in- 


stead of on the upper veins, 8ch. 4th round.— 
Turn the work, fs leaflets on the scallop formed 
of the 7 ch. ; each of these Jeaflets consists of 3 
stc. (short treble crochet), which are worked off 
together, throwing the thread over once, after 

ch leaflet 5 ch.; 1 de. on the following ch. of 
the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 dc. on the follow- 
ing ch., 13 ch., 1 de. on the ch. before each of 
the next 2 dc. of the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 
de. on the ch. after the dc. of the preceding 
round before referred to; 7 ch., 1 sc. on the 
last de. of the 2d round, crocheting on the bar 
instead of on the upper veins, 3 ch., 1 dc. on 
the first of the 3.ch, of the Ist round, which 
counted as firstde. Sth round.—Turm the work, 
5 ch., then work five leaflets as before on the 
scallop formed of the 7 ch. From the descrip- 
tion here given, and with the assistance of the 
illustration, the insertion may easily be continued. 

Fig. 2.— NEEDLE-WoORK AND CrocuEt INSER- 
tion. For this insertion work first the em- 
broidery figures of fine linen as shown by the 
illustration, sew them together, and on each side 
of the figures crochet two rounds, as follows: 
1st round.—Croes double crochet as shown by 
the illustration. Before and after the sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), which is worked on the middle of 
the point turned upward in the next embroidery 
figure, work 2 ch. (chain stitch) each. 2d round. 
— > 4 ste. (short treble crochet) on the sc. at 
the extremity of the point turned upward in the 
next figure; after each of the first three stc. 1 
p- (picot) of 5 ch. and 1 dc. (double crochet) on 
the stc. worked previously. After the fourth stc. 
work two cross double crochets as shown by the 
illustration ; after working the first upper bar of 
each cross double crochet, however, work 1 p. 
as before, and then work the second upper bar. 
Repeat from *. 


Blue Gros Grain Belt with Sash. 
See illustration on page 189. 


Tar sash is made of light blue for n ribbon 
seven inches and a quarter wide, and consists of a loop 
twenty-four inches long and two ends fringed out 
four fnehes deep on the bottom; the under end is 
eighteen inches and the up’ end ten inches long. 
Cover the seam madc b sewing on the } and 

with a pleated band. e belt Is made of pleated blue 
ribbon, closed on the side with a hook and eye, and fin- 
ished by a bow. 


Embroidered Cigar Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
: See iustrations on page 189. 


Tas cigar case is made of card-board and silk, and 
le ornamented on the outside with point Russe em- 
broidery of brown silk. Cut of ~board a straight 
piece ten inches long and six inches and a quarter 
wide, scallop it on one end as shown by Fig. 1, and cover 
# on the inside with and on the outside at the 
straight end with a strip of silk fourinches wide. For 
pockets intended to hold the cigars on - gouble 
silk and net interlin each one straight piece four 

“aths long and three inches and 
ree-quarters wide. Cut out each piece on the upper 
edge, #8 shown by the illustration, run the outer 
of the material together, and both parts with a 
row of stitching of brown silk. Ornament one of the 
ket pieces with an embroidered medallion, as shown 
the fllustration. Lay the side yaa the pockets 
cach in a pleat three-quarters of an orp non eer 
them on the foundation (see Fig. 1). Cut the flaps above 
the pockets of double silk and net interlining; there 
are two inches long and two inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and are rounded off on the under and or- 
namented along the outer edge with a row of sti 
of brown silk, at the same time fastening the edges 
the material. For the outer covering of the case cnt 
of silk and net a piece of the requisite 
piece seven-el of an inch wide on the s ht 
end, and work the enter ery, with brown 
silk as shown by Fig.2% Face this piece on the alo 
end with a strip of ailk three inches and a quarter wide, 
bind it with brown ribbon, and baste it on the founda- 
tion. Bind the case on the outer edge with rib- 
bon, and furnish it with a silk Joop, as shown by Fig. 
2 in closing the case slip the oped end between 
the several layers of material on the other end. 


Crochet Border for Petticoats, etc. 
See illustration on page 189. 


Tas border is worked with dark brown tapestry 
Ton fake a cttot of light Brown tapoetty worsted 
on. a rown wo! 
four threads thick, and on this crochet with dark 
brown tapestry worsted the let round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the foundation, 6 ch. 
yaa pe t the sry pei as of 
ollowing round, fasten the th and cut it off. 
round.—Now lay on a foundation of two threads, and 
on thie, and at the same time on the next ch. acallop 
of the preceding round and on two threads of the for- 
mer foundation, work 1 sc. each, after every ac. 5 ch. 
In doing this the ec. come tran as shown by the 
{llustration. Work four rounds more in a st 
manner, and observing the illustration. 7th round.— 
Without a foundation * 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., and at the same time on the foundation of 
the receding round, 5 dc. (double crochet) on the fol- 
lo 6 ch. and on the foundation, and repeat from 
Ke t one more round on the straight edge of 
the border, working always alternately 1 sc. on two 
foundation threads of the let round, 8 ch., with these 
pass over 1 sc. of the 1st round (see {ilustration). 





BOILED FOOD. 


ma boil food, be it meat or be it vegetable, is to 
extract from it first its volatile aroma, then 
its essences and juices, and finally its power of 
nutrition ; aroma, essence, juice, and strength go 
out into the hot water, leaving behind them the 
fibre which they have quitted. Nowin France this 
process is called making soup; the water becomes 
excellent, but the materials which have imparted 
their nature to it are considered, with some few 
exceptions, to have lost all claim to be regarded 
as real food, and are only used as inferior ali- 
ments. So thoroughly is this principle applied 
that even the water iu which white haricots or 
cauliflowers hare -been boiled is always kept to 
serve as a hasis tor-vegetable soups. Every liquid 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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which has received the extracted flavor of a boiled 
substance is looked upon as precious, and is em- 
ployed again in some special form, so as not 
to waste the properties which it has acquired. 
Here, on the contrary, when we have carefully 
abstracted from turkey or from beef, from chick- 
en, ham, legs of mutton, green pease or beans, 
all that steady red-hot boiling can take out of 
them, we eat the tasteless, azoteless relics of our 
work, and we diligently throw away the °‘ dirty 
water” which contains all the nutrition that we 
have decocted. 

Now in France the dogma is that every thing 
which is in food ought to be left in it by the cook 
and to be found in it by the eater. The entire the- 
ory of French cooking, both in form and in result, 
is contained in that one article of faith; its con- 
sequence is that the whole nutritive elements of 
every substance employed pass into the stomach, 
instead of being partially poured down the sink 
or sent out to the pigs. 

Excepting the harder vegetables the French 
boil absolutely nothing, in our meaning of the 
word at least. From Dunkerque to Bayonne, 
from Nice to Strasburg, not one ounce of any 
thing goes into the pot unless it be to make soup ; 
but then the nation lives on soup. Roast meat 
cests too much for the every-day consumption 
of a population whose earnings average eighteen- 

nce a head: so they feed on a copious stew of 
bees. sansage, cabbage, potatoes, and bread— 
and very good indeed it is, provided one is hungry. 
This aspect of the case, of course, excludes all 
idea of serious cookery; it means feeding and 
nothing else; but it is feeding in which every 
thing is food, where what has been stewed out 
stops in the stew, where not one scrap is lost, 
where every centime spent produces its full result 
in the stomach. 





THE SNOW-DROP. 


Sweet are the blooms of Spring, 
Blue in her foot-prints sown ; 

Their hues the hues of heaven, 
Their fragrant breath her own. 


Fair as summer is fair, 
Roee-bud with rose-bud vies, 

Sweet with the odorous morns, 
Red with the sunset dyes. 


Sweeter and fairer yet 
The blooms of Winter blow; 
White in a world of white, 
Snow-blossoms of the snow. 


Take then, O darling mine! 
These flowers, all thine own, 

As ‘‘To the Fairest’”’ sent, 
For thee and thee alene. 


And as their beauty moves 
Thy spirit to delight, 
A deeper sense will stir; 
Bright eyes will glow more bright. 


A subtile charm will fire 

Thy heart with sudden heat; 
The pulses of thy youth 

Throb to a quicker beat; 


Gazing thou wilt rejoice, 
Yet wherefore wilt not learn, 
Hidden from thee the spell: 
That other eyes discern. 


Thou that art pure and fair, 
Thou wilt not understand 

The emblem of thyself, 
Grasped in thy whiter hand. 


With innocence and trath 
And purity thy dower, 

Thou art the Snow-drop, thou 
The Angel of the Flower! 





(Continued from No. 9, page 159.) 
TO THE BITTER END. 


Br Miss BRADDON, 


Avurnon or “Tax Lovers or Axpen,” “Lapy Aun 
Ley’s Szoret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


‘SoH, DO YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME I 
MET YoU?” 


He came late on Saturday afternoon—a calm, 
sunny afternoon, with scarcely breeze enough to 
stir the newly blown roses. The place seemed 
all roses to Hubert Walgrave’s haggard London- 
weary eyes: roses making a curtain for the 
porch ; roses white and red climbing up to the 
very chimney-pots, entangled with creamy yellow 
woodbine; spreading bushes of moes-roses and 
cabbage-roses in the narrow garden between the 
high-road and the house; and through a side 
gate Mr. Walgrave caught a glimpee of the old- 
fashioned garden behind the house, all abloom 
with roses. 

‘* Rather a nice place,” he murmured, in a lan- 
guid, semi-supercilious tone that was almost ha- 
bitualtohim. ‘‘ Asarule, farm-houses are ugly.” 

All the household—they had just finished tea 
in the every-day parlor—heard the stoppage of 
the fiy; and there was a little group behind the 
dimity curtains peering out at the new-comer— 
a group in which Grace was by no means the 
Jeast curious. She forgot all the degradation in- 
volved in the idea of a lodger for the moment in 
her eagerness to see what he was like. 

Jack and Charley Redmayne had gone out, at 
their mother’s bidding, to assist in bringing in 
the stranger's luggage—a huge trunk, time-worn 
and shabby, which from its weight seemed to 
contain books; a large leathern portmanteau, 
also the worse for wear; a carpet-bag or two, 
three or four fishing-rods, and a shower-bath. 


** Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. James, with unmiti- 
gated disgust, ‘‘ I expected he'd be a slopper!” 

**He looks like a gentleman,” said Grace, 
thoughtfully. Heaven knows where the girl had 
obtained her notion of a gentleman, unless it 
were from the rector, a fussy little elderly man, 
who was always quarreling with some one or 
other of his parishioners; or the curate, an over- 
grown youth of two-and-twenty, who had bony 
knees and wrists and ankles, and looked as if he 
had not yet ceased from growing out of his gar- 
ments. 

** He looks like a gentleman,” repeated Grace, 
dreamily. And indeed Mr. Walgrave bore upon 
him that stamp of gentle blood, that unmistaka- 
ble, indescribable grace and air which the merest 
peasant recognizes intuitively as something that 
makes the other clay different from hisown. He 
was tall, but not too tall—slender, but not too 
slender. His face was just a little worn and 
faded from recent illness, and could have hardly 
been considered handsome; dark brown hair, 
growing rather sparsely on the brow; a sallow 
complexion of an almost foreign darkness; gray 
eyes that looked black; an aquiline nose; a 
sarcastic mouth—a mouth capable of much ex- 
pression; capable also of expressing nothing, if 
its owner were so’ minded. His age might be 

thaps about five-and-thirty. Grace thought 

im elderly. Any little gleam of romance which 
her fancy picture of him might have inspired 
vanished at sight of the reality. 

‘* But he looks like a gentleman,” she said for 
the third time, as she opened her work-basket, 
and took out some scrap of that useless fancy- 
work which Mrs. James's soul abhorred, and 
seated herself at the window looking into the 
back garden. The common parlor had a window 
at each end, and a half-glass door besides opening 
into the garden. 

There was a little stir in the house presently 
—a clattering of plates and dishes, a bell rung 
once or twice, the shrill voice of Mrs. James di- 
recting the maid-of-all-work. A dinner had 
been prepared for the new-comer, and was at this 
moment being served in the best parlor. 

Grace crept to the half-open door of the family 
sitting-room and peeped out. The door of the 
opposite parlor was ajar, and she heard a polite, 
languid voice, which had an unpleasant coldness, 
she thought, approving every thing. 

“Thanks. ‘The rooms aré very nice—quite 
airy and comfortable—all that I wish. Yes; I 
will take a glass of your home-brewed ale to-day, 
if you please. J] have ordered a hamper of wine 
to be sent down from London. It will arrive to- 
night, I dare say.” And then, after an interval : 
‘* T have to thank vou for receiving me as a lodg- 
er. Mr. Wort tells me it is the first time you 
have admitted any body to your honse in that 
capacity.” 

** Well, you see, Sir,” blarted out Mrs. James, 
who was candor itself, ‘‘ my brother-in-law’s cir- 
cumstances—Brierwood belongs to my husband's 
brother, Richard Redmayne, who's away in Aus- 
tralia at those rubbishing diggings, where I can’t 
make out that he's ever earned a blessed sixpence 

et, and has left us in charge, as you may say— 

is circumstances, you see, are not what they 
was; and so I didn't feel myself justified in re- 
fasing a profit, if it was only a pound a week; 
though my niece Grace, who's been brought u 
at boarding-school, where they put all kinds oF 
stuck-ap nonsense into a girl's fread and call it 
education—our Grace was dead against it.” 

‘* Dead against me?” said the stranger, in 
that slow, lazy tone of his, as if he were speaking 
of something utterly remote from his own life 
and all its interests. ‘‘I hope before I leave 
Brierwood Miss Redmayne may discover that I 
am not such a very objectionable person.” 

‘* Lord bless you, Sir! it wasn't you she ob- 
jected to; it was only the notion of a lodger. 
She'd have made the same fuss if it had been the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Grace blushed crimson during this talk about 
herself. She was angry with her aunt for talk- 
ing of her; angry with the stranger for his sa- 
percilious tone, as if she had been something so 
very far beneath him. 

The stranger made his own little fancy picture 
of the farmer’s daughter—a blowsy, fat-faced 
young woman, with red cheeks, and perhaps 
freckles, dressed like a caricature of London 
fashion. 

‘‘ She plays the piano, I suppose—your niece ?” 
he said, languidly, when he had declined the rasp- 
berry tart and cream which Mrs. James pressed 
upon him. He imagined with a shudder the 
agonies he might have to endure from a pi- 
ano-thumping damsel of agricultural extraction. 
‘* Why do not our legislators give this feminine 
canaille their rights?” he inquired of himself. 
‘This Brierwood niece would be following the 
plow, or supervising the hay-makers, in that 
case.” 


** Yes, Sir,” replied Aunt Hannah, whose sharp 
treble sounded sharper than usual after the lega- 
to tones of the stranger; ‘‘she do play. Rich- 
ard had her taught all the extras. She has rath- 
er a pretty taste for music—so far as such a poor 
judge as me can say. But if you find it unpleas- 
ant, Mr. Walgry”—Mrs. James insisted on call- 
ing the lodger by this corruption of his surname 
—‘‘ you’ve only to say the word, and the piano 
shall not be opened while you're with us.” 

‘*Not for worlds, my dear Mrs. Redmayne. 
Let the young lady play as much as she likes, 
and forget the obscure fact of my existence. I 
mean to be with you too long to admit of any 
such sacrifice as a suppression of her musical in- 
clinations. I hope to stay here for a consider- 
able time off and on, vou know—going backward 
and forward to London as soon as I am a little 
stronger. I am a hard-working man, and can 
not afford to be long out of harness.” 

Mrs. James glanced toward the huge trunk, 
which stood open just where it had been deposit- 
ed near the parlor door, with a heap of bulky 


° 
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volumes, in dilapidated calf or battered sheep- 
skin, thrown pell-mell upon the floor beside it. 

‘* It looks as if bi didn’t mean to be idle here, 
Sir,” she said, in her simple soul regarding books 
as the hardest kind of hard labor. 

‘*No,” Mr. Walgrave answered, with some- 
thing like a sigh; ‘a barrister must get through 
a good deal of tough reading if he wishes to suc- 
ceed in the world; and I don’t mind owning that 
I do hold worldly success as a prize worth work- 
ing for.” 

He was expanding a little—had already 
dropped something of his habitual languor. 
Grace liked him better after what he had said 
about her music. She went softly back to her 
seat, and resnmed her work, ashamed of herself 
for having listened. 

After dinner, at which he had eaten sparingly, 
and with the air of a man who cared very little 
what he ate or drank, Mr. Walgrave lighted his 
cigar, and sauntered out into the garden. The 
sun had set by this time; but a faint glow of 
ry light still lingered above the western wall ; 
and above that the sky was of a tender green, 
that melted into the soft summer evening gray, 
with here and there a patch of brighter hue, like 
the flecks of color in an opal. Hubert Walgrave 
walked slowly along the grase, looking about him. 
with a lazy, sensuous enjoyment of the scene and 
the atmosphere. 

**Upon my word, it is simply perfect in its 
way,” be said to himself. ‘‘Old Wort did not 
exaggerate the beauty of the place. Every angle 
of that old house has its peculiar charm; every 
rood of this garden a grace that makes it delight- 
ful. And yet it’s hard to imagine a man living 
here year aftcr year, away from all the contest 
and expectation of life, content that this sum- 
mer’s harvest should yield him as good a crop 
as last summer’s; that next year's profit should 
be only a little less, or a little greater; content 
to watch nature’s slow processes repeat them- 
selves from month to month—eggs hatching, 
wool growing, cattle fattening, corn ripening ; to 
live a life in which there is no margin for hope. 
No; I can’t conceive the feelings of that man. 
I would almost as soon rot in a mad-house or a 
bastile as endure an existence in which there © 
were no chances.” 

The man who was far away waiting for the 
turn of his luck on the Australian gold fields had 
been something of this temper—had not been 
hohe by nature or disposition for a farmer, in 

t. ; 

While Mr. Walgrave sauntered slowly about 
the garden, loitering now and then to look ata 
rose-bush, and anon absorbed in his own medi- 
tations, forgetting why he had stopped, and stand- 
ing gazing dreamily at the flowers without seeing 
them, Grace watched him from behind the dim- 
ity window-curtain, idly wondering what he was 
thinking about; wondering a little, too, about 
his past history. 

Mr. Wort had told them scarcely any thing— 
only that he had no near relations, and stood al- 
most alone in the world. That had a pathetic 
sound, which went far to awaken the girl's quick 
sympethy. She was sorry for him, concluding 
at once that this loneliness of his was a source 
of sadness. This compassion was, bowever, less- 
ened a little now she had seen him. He did 
not look like a man whose life was overshadowed 
by sorrow ; he looked a hard-headed, hard-heart- 
ed man of the world, she thought; and she re- 
peated to herself that little speech of his about 
success in life. He was ambitious, no doubt; 
and to the ambitious man the tenderest ties must 
be as nothing—or, at any rate, so Grace Red- 
mayne supposed. And he would achieve what 
he desired, no doubt, and be a judge, or some- 
thing-of that kind. She had very little sympa- 
thy with the form of his ambition. If he had 
been a soldier, panting to exterminate his fellow- 
men, she might have exalted him into a hero. 
But a lawyer—no halo of romance could sur- 
round the head that wore a wig with an ugly 
black patch at the top. She had been in the lit- 
tle court once at Maidstone, when her father had 
some small suit going forward, and had formed 
her estimate of the bar from she two or three 
careless barristers she had seen there. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when Mr. Walgrave 
finished his third cigar, after a complete circuit 
of garden and orchard, and a peep at the mys- 
teries of the farm-yard—where a family of irre- 
proachable pigs were grunting and struggling 
over their evening meal of second-rate potatoes 
and skim-milk—and went back to his sitting- 
room. <A pair of composite candles, in tall old- 
fashioned plated candlesticks of a. masonic aspect, 
were burning on the round table. He rang for 
a second pair, drew the four candles into a little 
cluster at his left elbow, selected three or four 
big brown volumes from the litter on the floor, . 
and began to read law. 

Ten minutes after he had opened his book the 
notes of the piano were touched softly, and a 
low sweet voice began ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

He pushed away his book with an impatient 
gesture, and flung himself back in his chair. 

‘‘ If this sort of thing is going to last,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘I may as well give up all idea of 
work at once. And if this sort of thing is to 
occur every evening, Brierwood will not have 
me long.” 

He listened to ‘‘ this sort of thing” notwith- 
standing; and the contraction of his eyebrows 
relaxed a little presently, nay, something like a 
smile began to glimmer upon his face. He list- 
ened to a plaintive German waltz, a very old one, 
played with a tender grace akin to the sweetness 
of the melody. He listened to an old ballad of 
Wade's, ‘‘Oh, do you remember the first time 
I met you?” worth a hundred of our modem 
drawing-room songs. He listened, and was 
pleased. The masic only lasted a quarter of an 
hour altegether. Jt was not much time to lose. 
He went, back to his books with a faint sigh of 
regret, and tried to concentrate his mind upon 
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the decision of a Chancery judge in a certain 
important case that bore somewhat upon w case 
he had himself in hand for the winter term. 

That low, touching voice haunted him a little, 
interfering with his thorough appreciation of the 
most subtile points in the judge's discourse. He 
had to put away the thought of it with an effort ; 
and yet he would have been scarcely sorry if the 
singer had begun again. 

There was no chance of.that, however. He 
heard doors opening and shutting presently, 
bolting and barring of outer portals, and the 
sound of light and heavy footsteps on the creaky 
old staircase. The servant came in to ask if he 
required any thing more, and at what hour he 
would wish to breakfast next morning. 

** At nine o'clock; or you may make it be- 
tween nine and ten if you like. I'm not a very 
early man. Who was that singing just now ?” 

‘* Miss Grace, Sir. She's a rare one to sing ;” 
and the girl dropped a courtesy and retired, 
marveling at the extravagance of the Londun 


gentleman, who wanted four candles to read by. 
‘*T suppose they all do it up in London,” she 


thought. ‘‘Poor things, they must be a’most 
blind along of the smoke!’ 

Mr. Walgrave read till nearly three o'clock ; 
then regaled himself with a composing cigar, 
drank a glass of cold water, and went slowly ap 
to his bedroom—that spacious, old-fashioned bed- 
chamber in which Rick Redmayne had spent so 
many restless nights pondering ;upon his diffi- 
culties. : 





CHAPTER IV. — 
‘Crue TRUE TITIAN COLOR.” 


THe next morning was bright and warm—a 
real June morning; Sunday morning too, mage 
joyous by the bells of Kingsbury church, chim- 
ing a hymn tune, that sounded sweet and clear 
Across 
Hubert Walgrave's open window, blending it- 
self with a dream in which he fancied himself 
away from Brierwood, amidst the gorgeous up- 
holstery of a West End mansion, listening to a 
voice that was not so sweet as Grace Redmayne's. 
The bells awoke him at last, and he looked round 
him with a yawn, pleased to find himself in the 
quiet farm-house. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven for a tranquil day!” he 
thought. ‘‘ No ritualistic ceremonials in an at- 
mosphere of rondoletia and patchouly, with the 
thermometer at ninety; no Kensington Gardens 
after luncheon; no petty scandals and inanities 
all day long; no dreary, dreary, dreary eight- 
o'clock dinner, with the dismal tramp of some 
soli er-by sounding in the intervals of 
the conversation all through the big dusty square ; 
no Mendelssohn inthe evening. ‘Thank Heaven 
for a day of repose, for a day in which I can live 
my own life!” 

This was ungrateful. The life of which Mr. 
Walgrave was complaining was a life that ought 
by rights to have been very pleasant to him; a 
life which, with more or legs modification, he 
had elected to lead for the remainder of his ex- 
istence. 

He got up and dressed, taking plenty of time 
for all the operations of his toilette, enjoying the 
rare delight of not being in a hurry. He had 
been wont to live always under pressure: to 
dress with his watch open on the dressing-table ; 
to breakfast with his watch beside his plate; to 
mete out the exact time which he could spare 
for his reading; to hasten from place to place; 
to spend all his days in a kind of mental fever, 
half his nights in restlessness ongendered of over- 
fatigue. 

It was scarcely strange if he had broken down 
at last under such a life. But even now, warned 
by the doctors that he sorely needed rest, he 
could not be utterly idle. The habit of hard 
work was too strong upon him; and he had 
brought his books down to Brierwood, resolved 
to get through long arrears of reading. 

‘The bells rang, and died out into silence—the 
sweet summer silence, broken by hum of bees 
and song of birds, and the cuckoo’s plaintive 
minor coming with a faint, maffled sound from a 
neighboring copse. ‘The bells would ring again 
for the eleven-o'clock service ; but Mr. Walgrave 
did not mean to go to church. He intended to 
abandon himself to the delight of thorough idle- 
ness; to drain the cup of simple rustic joys, which 
were so new to him. Intent on this, he went 
down to breakfast in his morning coat, wheeled 
the table to an open window, and then pounced 
at once upon a bundle of weekly papers, which 
he had brought down to Brierwood with him— 
the Atheneum, Saturday Review, Spectator, Ob- 
server. This is how Mr. Walgrave enjoyed the 
country. 

The charch-bells had rung their last peal be- 
fore he had finished his leisurely breakfast, or 
got half through his papers; and the farm-house 
was as quiet as some dim empty village church 
which a tourist enters with reverent footstep on 
a summer afternoon. There was no one at home 
but Sally, the servant-maid, shelling pease on a 
sunny door-step in the back premises, and med- 
itating upon the iniquity of the lodger, who sat 
half buried in the great arm-chair—a family in- 
stitution sacred to the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the Redmayne race—with his legs 
stretched out upon another chair, reading news- 
papers, while all right-minded people, not in serv- 
ice, were at church. 

e papers were finished at last. Mr. Wal- 
grave laughed once or twice over the broad col- 
umns of the Saturday—that half-cynical laugh 
which is called a snigger—pished and pshawed 
a little now and then, and finally tossed the heap 
of periodicals aside, muttering the usual remark 
that there was nothing in them. ll the fresh- 
ness of the morning was gone by this time, and 
the sun was at his meridian. Mr. Walgrave 
strolled into the garden, took ont his capacious 
cigar-case as he went along, and lighted his noon- 


e intervening meadows, and came in at - 
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tide weed. He walked over the same ground he 
had c.,lored on the pacvious evening, stared at 
the roses, admired the old cedar, threaded the 
grassy mazes of the orchard, peeped into the 
farm-yard, and made friends with an ancient 
gray donkey of. benevolent aspect, whom he 
found resting his chin contemplatively on a five- 
barred gate—made friends with the donkey, and 
thought of’ that brightest of Engljish writers, 
Lawrence Sterne,:who has associated himeelf 
with the asinine species for all time. The don- 
key is by nature a social beast; it is the chief 
affliction of his life, perhaps, that horses refuse 
to know him. 

There was one old man in the farm-vard, sit- 
ting on the low wall of a pig-sty, asleep in the 
sun. Mr. Walgrave came and went without 
awakening him. 

‘*That is what rest means,” he said to him- 
self, as he walked slowly away. ‘‘I dare say it 
is perfect bliss to that man to sleep in the sun 
with the odor of pigs in his nostrils.” 

When he had made his circuit of the garden, 
dawdled ever so long under the cedar, and sniffed 
‘at the roses, he went back to the house. Morn- 
ing church was over. Hesmelled roast meat, and 


‘saw a family party sitting at dinner in the parlor 


opposite his own. He caught just a glimpse of 
a youthful head, with reddish-brown hair, but did 
not see the face belonging to it. 

‘* The true Titian color,” he said to himself, 
with only a passing glance, and walked into his 
sitting-room, incurious. 

‘The maid came presently to ask if he would 
take any luncheon. No; unless a basket of 
soda-water, which he had ordered, had come for 
him, he would take nothing. No basket had 
arrived. Goods were conveyed from London to 
Edinburgh in less time than from London to 
Brierwood. .There was no rail nearer than Tun- 
bridge junction, and only a sleepy old carrier to 
bridge the intervening distance. 

The maid returned to her dinner in the back 
kitchen; and Mr. Walgrave, having drained the 
cup of rustic pleasures, yawned and lodked wist- 
fully at his law-books. 

He had promised his doctor that he would 
rest, and had worked hard till three o'clock that 
morning. No, he could scarcely go to his law- 
books to-day. He wandered round the room; 
examined its artistic decorations—ancient prints 
representing the death of General Wolfe, the re- 
formed House of Commons, Daniel in the lion's 
den, and so on—with a grim smile; looked at 
Izaak Walton, and Johnson’s Dictionary, and an 
old volume of the F'urmer's Magazine ; and after 
this survey went back to the table by the window. 

‘*T suppose I had better write to Augusta,” 
he said to himself, opening a ponderous Rassia 
‘*OF course she'll expect 
a letter, What can I write about ?—that. old 
man asleep among the pigs, or that friendly don- 
key? or shall I go into raptares about the roses, 
or that girl's voice last night? There’s not much 
material for a Horace Walpole at Brierwood ; 
but I must write something.” 

He took out a quiré of paper stamped with a 
great Gothic monogram, and began : 


‘““My pear Avousta.” (‘‘She’s the only 
Augusta I know,” he said to himself; ‘‘so it 
would be a lapse in grammar to call her dear- 
est.”) ‘*My dear Augusta,—Just a line to in- 
form you of my establishment at Brierwood, 
which is a pleasant old place enough: donkeys 
and roses, and pigs and strawberries-and-cream, 
and all that kind of thing; but direfully dull. I 
have read all the papers, and fear I shall be 
driven to going to afternoon service at Kiugs- 
bury church by sheer inability to get rid of my 
day. How horrified you will be by the levity of 
that remark! But I had intended to indemnify 
myself for all [ have sutfered from your favorite 
Mr. Reredos, of St. Sulpice, West Brompton, by 
a temporary lapse into paganism. I dare say 
you are receiving your usual Sunday droppers-in 
—discussing the sermon, the contents of the plate, 
whether liberal or otherwise, and the bonnets— 
while I write this. And then you will go to the 
Gardens, and walk up and down, and wonder at 


_ the strange beings from lower deeps of society 


whom you meet there. Did you go to Covent 
Garden last night? I see they gave ‘La Favo- 
rita.’ The air here is purity itself, and -I think 
will set me up very shortly. I mean to obey the 
doctors, however, and withdraw myself from the 
delights of civilized life for a long time—until 
the winter term, in fact. I need not say that my 
thoughts follow you in this seclusion, and that I 


wish you were here to brighten my solitude. 


Give my best remembrances to your father, and 
believe me to remain your affectionate é 
*“HUBERT WALGRAVE.” 


“*T think it’s about as inane an epistle as was 
ever penned,” he said to himself, when he had 
addressed his letter to Miss Vallory, 10 Acropo- 
lis Square, South Kensington. __ 

The fact of having written it seemed some re- 
lief to his mind, however. He cast himself down 
upon the hard sofa, and slumbered perhaps as 
sweetly as the old laborer in the farm-yard. The 
afternoon bells woke him, and he got up quickly, 
and went to fetch his hat. 

**T’ll go and see what the barbarians are like,” 
he said to himself. 

He tapped,at the opposite door, to ask his way 
to church. It was opened by Mrs. James, stiff 
and solemn in her Sunday cap and gown. She 
opened the door wide enough to give Mr. Wal- 
grave a full-view of the room; but the Titian- 
esque head of hair was not visible. 

“‘Gone to church perhaps,” he thought, ‘‘or 
out in the garden.” 

Mrs. James gave him most precise direetions 
for finding Kingsbury and Kingsbury church. 
It — a pleasant walk across the fields, she 
said. 
‘But you'll be late, Sir,” she added; ‘‘it's 
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half an hour's walk at the least, and the bells { 
| 


have been ringing above a quarter.” 

** Never mind that, Mrs. Redmayne; I want 
to see the church.” 

**It's not much of a church for any one from 
London to see, Sir; but the rector’s a goud man 
and a good preacher: you'll be none the worse 
for hearing him.” 

**T hope I may derive some profit from his in- 
struction,” said Mr. Walgrave, smiling. 

(To BE CONTINUED IN Batak FOR MakoH 80.) 
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SAYINGS AND- DOINGS. 


OUTHFUL emigration to Canada has cer- 
ealnly pros red under the judicious man- 
agement of Miss ee whose name js well known 
in connection with her philanthrople efforts to 
aid friendless English girls. Miss Rye has little 
leisure for writing such accounts of her laBors 


as mee satisfy 
her scheme; but recently she has published a 
little sixpenny book, containing letters from the 
pecpis who have taken the young emigrants, as 
well as from. the emigrants themselves tn their 
new homes, and these are of a nature to awaken 
eee sympathy in herenterprise. About 
little orphan girls, between the ages of nine 
and thirteen, have been conveyed by Miss Rye 
to Canada—and these were all inmates of the 
work-houses, or rescued from the streets. The 
younger girls have been adopted, or received as 
chlld-nurses or ‘‘helps,”’ in different families ; 
the older ones have been accepted gladly as serv- 
ants, or have been apprenticed to some bust- 
ness. It is a part of her system that in no case 
the children shall be committed to the care of 
any persons except those whose position and 
known character are a ntee of the good and 
kind treatment of their seal Ni From all ac- 
counts and letters it appears that, as a rule, the 
girls are eee and affectionate, givin 
great satisfaction to their employers or ado ted 
porn; and exceedingly grateful to Miss Rye. 
deed, there seems to an all-pervadin 
amazement and gratitude felt among them at 
the kind treatment he Most let- 
ters.express their satis n as to their food 
—a matter no child esteems lightly. But where 
there is-a baby in the house their delight is very 
t indeed. The ‘‘littel baby’’ is evidently 
he object to which their young hearts are de- 
voted. To them a real child-life, in the midst 
of a home and family, is a new world, and a most 
admirable moral change it effects, after the de- 
moralizing atmosphere of the streets and the 
work-house. ‘A specimen of these simple let- 
ters may interest our readers: 

‘“*T have a kind mistress and master, and I have a 
very home, and I have a little baby-boy five 
months old to nurse, and I like him very much.... 
Dear Miss Rye, I do not know how to show my love 
toward you....My teacher is very kind to me, and I 
pas boom to vest er and she has given me plenty of 


@ public as to the success of . 


Another, saying she has a good home and 
plenty of every thing, adds: 


“Please to axcept this 95 cents part of my first 


Again: 

“My mistress and master are Both very Kind and we 
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should like to know.” ; fe 





American society is increasing in importance 
in Paris,as many facts indicate. Among other 
things may be mentioned the recent establish- 
ment at the Paris-American banks of ladies’ sit- 
ting-rooms, where consultations can be held 
with trades-people. Two bankers have enlarged 
their premises by the creation of picture-galler- 


ies, or marts, where choice specimens of Amer- 
ican art are on view, with tings, both an- 
cient and modern, of the Euro schools, 


some of which have been bought by New York 
or San Francisco millionaires. On wet days 
young ladies are very fond of passing an hour or 
so among these pictures, and gossip adds tha 
naturally, young gentlemen with matrimoni 
designs drop in from some luncheon bar round 
the corner. 

A new invention, which will meet with favor 
among ocean travelers if it proves to be what it 
pro ses, is a ‘‘marine couch and state-room”’ 

or the prevention of seasickness. The couch 
is so suspended that it is always kept in a hori- 
zontal position, no matter how the vessel may 
roll. There are divers preventives nst sea- 
sickness: sometimes they are efficacious; but 
the only certain remedy in which we have im- 
plicit faith is—never to venture on the sea. 





A genuine specimen of the famous “ devil- 
fish,’’ of which Victor Hugo draws so vivid a 

Icture in ‘‘Toilers of the Sea,’ is on exhibi- 

on in the aquarium of the London Crystal Pal- 
ace. This one is a little creature, but it may be 
readily believed’ that in the tropics, where he 
grows to an immense size, he miay be a very for- 
midable monster. 





Citizens of Brooklyn are on the look-out now- 
Se rather, why should it not be nowa- 
nights ?—since there been so much violence 
in the streets. The other evening a gentleman 
was jostled by a stranger, and almost immediate- 
ly discovered that his watch was gone. He over- 
took the thief, pointed his revolver, and said, 
sternly, ‘‘Give me that watch!’? The watch was 
surrendered without a word. On reaching home 
the gentleman narrated to his wife the account 
of his desperate encounter with a highwayman, 
but was interrupted in the midst of it by, ‘‘ Why, 
John, yeu left your watch on the bureau this 
morning, and I have been wearing it all day.” 


During the civil conflict in France magnifi- 
cent Gobelin tapestries, executed after Raphael, 
Boucher, Lancret, and several modern masters, 
were lost. Two hundred and twenty-two an- 
cient tapestries, monuments of the art, disap- 
peared in the flames. 








Some grand dinners have recently been given 
in Paris by the Duke d’ Aumale and M. De Roths- 
child. In addition to the interest imparted to 
these entertainments by the rank of the fllus- 
trious guests, the unwonted elegance of the toi- 
lettes worn, and the splendor of the banquets 
themselves, there was an innovation inaugurated 


‘ton has for ite object “the 
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for them which is worthy of particular notice. 
Tuis was the addition to the ordinary formula 
or invitation of the names of the persons who 
were to be present. 





We are informed by an exchange that there is 
a lady in Nebraska “ who simultaneously runs 
three institutions—namely, a lawyer's office, a 
Powapeper, and a cradie’’—and all are flouriah- 
g. 


The new Milk Coneumers’ Association of Bos- 
tting of pure milk 
with its proper allotment o creane at a reason- 
able price."" The committee have offered $1500 
to the ward which shall first subscribe for 850 
quarts of milk to fit up a sub-dépét of reception 
and distribution. Seven cents a quart is to be 
charged when delivered at the ward dépét, and 
eight cents at the house, with an extra price 
when for certain reasons milk from the same 
cow is required. 








In ‘Golgotha” — the nting, by Gérom 
which has attracted so eh attention in Gow 

il’s gallery—the artist makes a bold a ~~ to 

e cultivated mind and imagination of. e be- 
holder. The picture is wholly incomplete until 
brought in contact with a mind capable of inter- 
preting what is represented, and an imagination 
able to fill up the void purpossly left by tho 
genius of the artist. The appreciation of tho 
painting will vary with the imaginative concep- 
tions. “ The Sixth Day of Creation,” y Brion 
is a singular contrast to “Golgotha.’ In it 
the artist has adopted the reverse method of 
presenting his subject—attem ting to represent 
an Infinite Being by a human form in impossible 
circumstances. And however finely painted, 
the mind instinctivoly criticises any representa- 
tion of God. The two paintings thus show in 
a marked manner the contrast between the two 
methods of presenting a subject on canvas. 





Lettcrs bearing date of October, 1871, seem 
quite recent when we remember that they were 
written between four and five degrees from the 
equator, and in the interior of Africa. Such 
epistles are the latest intelligence from Sir Sam- 
uel Baker and his brave wife, who are slowly 
making their way through the difficulties of 
African travel, in company with the expedition 
under Sir Samuel’s command. The avowed ob- 
pe of this expedition are “the annexation of 

entral Africa by the Khedive, and the puttin 
down of the slave-trade.” Five moathe an 
twenty-two anye were spent in going from Tow- 
fikiya to Iemailia—a distance, in a direct line, of 
not more than 350 miles. The immense difficul- 
ty of making a passage through the country, the 
fatigue necessarily resulting, and the malarious 
character of the whole section. all combine to 
render the undertaking a very hazardous one. 





A “Museum of Art, Industry, and Manufac- 
tures’’ is to be established in Dublin on the same 

lan as the oue at South Kensington, England. 

he building erected some years ago for the 
pu of the International Exhibition will be 
utilized for the purpose, 





A singular book has been published in En- 
land, called ‘‘ Legends of the bid Testament.” 
ne of these legends is to the effect that Adam 
had a first wife whose name was Lilith, and who 
was created at the same time with him; but she 
became too prone of being the first woman, and 
was expelled from Paradise, after which a help- 
mate was made for Adam. A fine poem by Ros- 
setti is based on this tradition. Another tradi- 
tion is that Eve was the first authoress, a Gospel 
of Eve having existed in the times of 8t. Epipha- 
nius, while the Mussulmans attributed to her a 
volume of prophecies, written at her dictation 
by the Angel Raphael.. A third legend is that 
Adam, when made, ‘‘was like a beast, coarse, 
ude ana ep arga ont that from Eve he re- 
ceiv 8 upri osition, his polish, and spir- 
ituality.” prigat p ’ p ’ P 


A French fashion-writer sensibly remarks: 
‘‘ The fashion of trailing skirts for out-door wear 
is a mistake in every way. The drapery may hang 
more gracefully ; but the fatigue of oldin up 
the skirt, and the discomfort of allowing ft to 

ther mud and get soiled, are not compensated 
or by the small gain in appearance.” 








Carving is an art which must be learned; and 
ladies as well as gentlemen should ‘practice it, 
for often the task devolves upon them in their 
own homes. Nothing is more uncomfortable to 
those who are at the table waiting for their 
slice of meat than to feel that the carving of it 
is onerous to the one at the head of the table. A 
sh knife, knowledge, and practice are the 
requisites. Weclip from an exchange directions 
for carving a turkey : 


“*In carving turkey, cut off the wing nearest to you 
first; then the leg and second joint: then slice the 
breast until a rounded piece ap >; Insert the knife 
and separate from the rest this part, which is the nicest 
bit of the breast; next comes the ‘merry-th t.’ 
After this, turn over the bird a little, and just below 
the breast yon will find the oyster, which you a 
rate as you did the inner breast. The sides-bone lies 
beside the romp, and the desired morsel can be taken 
without se fing the whole bone. Proceed the same 
with the other side. The fork need not be removed 
during the whole procesa.” 





They have a curious custom in Spain and Mex- 
ico, dating back for many years, and marking 
the opening of every new year. At various so- 
cial ee the names of ladies and gentle- 
men known to be mutually acquainted are writ- 
ten upon slips of paper, and deposited in‘ hats, 
the name of a lady being drawn simultaneously 
from one hat with that of a gentleman from an- 
other, the two whose names are thus drawn to 
be compadres and comadres to each other for the 
year. The obligations incurred toward each 
other by the relationship are very.simple. The 
gentleman is to be the escort of the lady on any 
and every occasion that she may desire, and she, 
in turn, must consider herself engaged for any 
and every entertainment which he may wish to 
attend. Of course the relationship can be dis- 
solved by mutual consent, either temporarily or 
permanently, during the period for which the 

ment is made. This custom has some 
agreeable features, securing always an escort to 
the lady and a onenon to the gentleman, 
but Americans wonld certainly demand to be 
left free to make their own choice. 
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OTTER HOUNDS. 


HE otter forms, according to zoologists, an 
uatic representative of the family of the 
Mustelids, the most bloodthirsty of all the car- 
nivora—a family which includes the weasel, the 
ferret (which has been known to be bold enough 
to attack man), and the polecat. All the mem- 
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bers of the family are semi-plantigrade ; and, on 
account of the length of the body and the short- 
ness of the limbs (which permit them to pass 
through very small openings), they are called 
vermiform. Otters have the same general as- 
pect and dentition with the weasels, but are 
readily distinguishable from all other genera of 
the family by their webbed toes and horizontally 
finttened tails, which enable them to swim and 
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to direct their course in the water, and pounce 
on their prey with great rapidity. Bat although 
the otter is very blood-thirsty, yet, like the family 


to which it belongs, it is not so much adapted for - 


devouring flesh as are feline animals. ‘he con- 
sequence is, therefore, that it destroys more fish 
than it devours; and in a salmon stream, for 


example, its destructiveness is so great as to’ 
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seem to point it ont as a legitimate object for 
extirpation to man‘in the universal battle for 
life. Its wily sagacitv, and the difficulty of 
overtaking it, also heighten the excitement of 
man’s natural hunting instincts. For otter hunt- 
ing man has, however, an invaluable auxiliary in 
the otter hound, which seems to be a cross be- 
tween the large Southern heund and the large 
rough terrier. 
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Thongh less at home in the wa- | 


ter, he is more than a match for the otter in 
strength and sagacity. In our engraving we 
have ‘* The Find,” the first exciting discovery 
of the otter's presence or vicinity, generally only 
traceable in his foot-prints on the sand. The 
drawing is distinguished by thorough knowledge 
of the animals represented, first-rate draughts- 
manship, and masterly vigor of execution. 
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SUITABLE DRESSES. 


(THERE are many books on the etiquette of 
dress, showing what is proper to be worn in 
the morning and in the evening and at noonday. 
A few very simple rules will suffice here. Those. 
who are very stout should wear nothing but black; 
those who are very thin should put alittle adding 


in their gowns; and neither should be in the least | 
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décolletée. Perpendicular stripes in dresses giva 
height and increase fullness, and are therefore par- 
oy suited to very slight, small people, and 
particularly unfitted for stout figures. To fair per- 
sons blue is becoming—but not every blue. Dark 
blue, or too brilliant a blue, is extremely unbecom- 
ing to that kind of complexiun, and paakes the skin 
yellow and the hair sandy. It is the old, pale, 
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dull blue that really makes sand gold. Pink, 
especially the old-fashioned yellow pink, is, when 
not too brilliant, becoming to all complexions ex- 
cept that which goes with red hair. Light green 
may be safely worn by the very dark, the very 
rosy, and by the very pale when the skin is ex- 
tremely clear; but to ordinary American faces it 
is a trying color, though there are people who 
look well in nothing else. Green, mixed prop- 
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erly with pale blue, is very becoming indeed. 
Gray is oe most Peautifal color for old and 
young —I mean the soft silver gray which is 
formed by equal parts of black and white, with 
no touch of mauve init. It admits of any color 
in trimming, and throws up the bloom of the 
skin. Rose-color, for some people, is pretty, 
and not unbecoming. White, so disastrous to 
rooms, is generally becoming in dress—only very 
coarse complexions are spoiled by it. 
Short women should never wear double skirts 
or tunics—they decrease the height so much; 
unless, indeed, the tunic is very short and the 
skirt very long. So also do large, sprawling 
patterns used for trimmings. Let these be lett 
to women tall enough to carry them off. Nei- 
ther let a very little woman wear her hair half 
down her back; let her lift it clean up as high 
as possible. 
feet should never be cased in kid—least 
of all, white kid slippers—for kid reveals so clear- 
ly the form and movements of the feet, and 
stretches so easily, that few feet have a chance 
in them. Black stockings and shoes, even for 
evening wear, are the most appropriate choice. 








THE LIGHT OF THE HEARTH. 


Fares and children with red wet eyes 
n the cage and the linnet flies ; 
1 the house has been sorrow-racked, 
And water and food the bird hath lacked. 


Mother sleeps in the church-yard near, 
Her seat at the board is empty and drear; 
The rose-bush withers at the door, 

The kind hand waters it no more. 


The spinning-wheel is silent there ; 

With holes in his stockings the boy doth fare; 
The spider spins on the ceiling gray, 

No brisk. broom brushes it away. 


The mother’s care was ever blest, 
Her busy hands were never at rest; 
Father oft was angry and mad, 

But now in the ingle he sits, so sad! 


Sad he sits by a cheerless fire, 

Help from strangers he now must hire; 
Much indeed may be bought for gold, 
All save the heart that is now so cold. 


The busy, blessing, caressing hand, 

The face so thoughtful and sweet and bland, 
For the first last time are loved and known 
When the gentle light of the hearth hath flown. 





THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


cE. was only a plain, snag little house, rising 
slowly from the small, neatly fenced lot, and 
gradually assuming house-like proportions; but 
Content watched its daily growth with a wonder- 
ful light of satisfaction in her brown eyes. She 
could see it plainly from Aunt Prissy’s little 
shop window, looking down the quiet road, and 
across a field white with daisies ; and she loved 
to watch the sea of bending blossoms, and whis- 
per softly to herself, ‘‘‘The path that leads to it 
is all pure white.” | 

‘‘Growin’ finely, ain’t it?” said Miss Prissy, 
cheerily, dusting and arranging the bright silk 
handkerchiefs, skeins of yarn, boxes of needles, 
jars of candy, and the rosy-cheeked apples that 
decorated the show-window, even while she look- 
ed beyond them at the new building. ‘‘It’s 
goin’ up slick.as a new pin.” 

** Yea, yes,” returned Uncle Joachim, shaking 
his head : ‘‘ if there only don’t come a hard wind 
and blow it over, or a heavy rain to flood the cel- 
lar, or somebody set it acfire, mebby. There’s no 
tellin’—never no tellin’ in this uncertain world !” 

‘*La, Joachim,” said Mise Prissy, nimbly 
mounting the counter, and pursuing conversa- 
tion and a spider-web together, ‘‘ we hain’t had 
a drop of rain this three weeks, and it’s just what 
we're needin’. As for winds, ‘twould take some- 
rie more'n common to blow such walls as them 

own.” 

**I don’t know ‘bout that—don't know,” an- 
swered Uncle Joachim, unconvinced. ‘‘ It blew 
a pretty smart breeze last night, and I could feel 
our house shake. Thought very likely our roof 
would be carried away afore mornin’—more’n 
likely. I went up to the garret to-day, and tied 
a rope to the rafters and then hitched the other 
end fast to the old spinnin’-wheel ; bat it’s doubt- 
ful if that ‘ll save it—doubtful.” 

Content laughed softly, but Uncle Joachim 
heard it. | 

‘*Don’t make fun of solemn things, child; 
don’t never do that,” he said, reprovingly. ‘I 
knew a man once that ridictiled the idee of any 
burglars ever breakin’ into his house, and the 
very next day his brother-in-law had his pockets 
picked. A good many folks have had a good 
many things happen to ’em, and it’s best to be 
prepared.” 

‘* Well,” commented Miss Prissy, briskly, ‘‘ I 
must say for't, I’m ’bout as well prepared for 
pickpockets as for any thing I know of. Nobody 
d make much ont of my pockets, unless they was 
sufferin’ for a pair of steel-bowed spectacles and an 
old brass thimble. There comes the mail,” she 
added, as a rusty, dusty horseman stopped at the 
door. ‘‘Content and me 'll ’tend to it, Joachim 
dear ; you're feelin’ poorly to-day, I know, and 
you'd better sit still.’ 

He had no idea of doing any thing else; but 
it was a pleasant fiction of Miss Prissy’s that 
** brother Joachim” was always just about to do 
something useful and energetic—a belief that had 


never died out in all the twenty years that she 


had taken care of him. Father, mother, sister, 
all were gone but theae two and the sister's orphan 
child, Content, a bonny, winsome maiden, who 
had come like sunshine to the quaint, quiet old 
house. 

_ Uncle Joachim sat in his easy-chair, with gaze 


that wandered afar off, mourning over the hills 
that were not leveled, the valleys that never 
could be filled up, and the mountains that 
wouldn’t come to Mohammed. He had_no time 
or strength to spare in helping to do the daily 
work and bear the little daily trials, because he 
was holding himself as a sort of reserve corps 
against the terrible calamities that never came. 
But Miss Prissy’s keen and kindly eyes could, 
fortunately, see nearer home—even to the sew- 
ing of buttons on brother Joachim's cvuat, the 
mending of rents in his linen, and the necessity 
of providing for three meals a day. So she 
whisked about, always busy, worked and planned, 
turned and darned; made over her dresses wrong 
side up and inside out, contrived neat caps out 
of nothing, and collars out of what was left. 
She took care of the small store that was also 
the village post-office, and looked after the di- 
minutive garden besides, all the while happily 
grateful, and innocent] pitying any ‘‘ poor lone 
women folks that hadnt any man to help or 
pertect 'em.” 

The arrival of the mail was always a pleasant 
little ripple in the day’s still current, and Content 
and Aunt Prissy sorted the small bundle with some 
good-natured guessing and neighborly sympathy 
—hoping this for Mrs. Grey was from her sailor 
boy, and that the one for Deacon Cole would 
bring good word from his sick daughter. Con- 
tent was listening with deepening color mean- 
while for a step that was sure soon to come. 

‘Any letters for me, Miss Prissy?” asked 
Jack Howard's clear, merge voice. 

‘Not one,” answered Content, laughing up 
into the blue eyes that did not look particularly 
disappointed. In fact, Jack’s correspondence 
was not immense; but it was a-satisfaction to 
know whether there was any thing or not—a 
great satisfaction, one would have said, seeing 
how regularly he came and the way in which he 
lingered. 

‘“ How are you to-day, Uncle Joachim ?” 

‘* Hard to say—hard to say. Don’t feel as if 
I knew nothin’ sure about myself even. [ felt 
such a burnin’ heat early this mornin’ that I 
didn’t know but I was goin’ to be took right 
down with a fever, and sence then I had such a 
shivery-shaky spell as if I might be goin’ to have 
a stroke of palsy. Either of ’em is likely enough ; 
might one or both on ‘em carry me off any 
time,” concluded Uncle Joachim, despondently. 

‘“Oh, I hope not,” replied Jack, consolatory 
but unalarmed, as he followed Content to the 
sunny portico. 

A trysting-place that portico had been for 
Many aday. There the house across the daisy 
field had first been planned, and the promise 
given that made it not ‘‘ mine,” but ‘‘ ours.” 
Room by room, window by window, it had been 
dreamed and talked of, larger and fairer than it 
now could be in reality, but that only Jack and 
Content knew. Jack was skillful and energetic : 
he had laid up some five or six hundred dollars, 
and that was not all. : 

‘“* You see, Content,” he had said, gayly, when 
they talked of it in the spring-time, with the old 
apple-tree showering its pink blossoms around 
them where they stood—‘‘ you see, there is that 
work for Regan, if it succeeds, and I think it 
will, It is some sort of a pumping apparatus, 

ou know. He had got the idea in his head, 
but wasn't workman enough to carry it out, and 
so he came to me._ I dug into it until I fancied 
I knew what he wanted, and improved upon it a 
littla, maybe. I’ve spent all the time I could 
give, evenings and odd hours, on it for nearly 
five months now, sometimes doing and some- 
times undoing; but Regan is to pay me three 
thousand dollars if it works as he expects it to. 
He thinks I can do it.” 

‘*T think so too,” said Content, with charm- 
ing faith. 

“*T¢ will be something nice for us,” remarked 
Jack, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But we won't say any 
thing to any one about it yet a while, until we are 
sure. There is no need, for we have enough for 
a little home even without that.” 

Uncle Joachim and Aunt Prissy were not 
very worldly wise. They thought, or Miss Prissy 
did, that love and even the smallest home prom- 
ised considerable material for happiness; and 
her eyes twinkled with tears and smiles behind 
her old spectacles while, in one breath, she won- 
dered how she was ‘‘ever goin’ to do without 
Content,” and in the next if they ‘‘ hadn’t better 
be huntin’ up rags to cut for a carpet for Con- 
tent’s floor—against she has one.” 

Uncle Joachim was as nearly congratulatory 
as he knew how to be, but deprecatory also. 

**T don’t see why you two shouldn’t stand as 
good a chance for comfort as any body, s'posin’ 
there is any such thing, which is doubtful,” he 
said. ‘‘ Any way, ‘tis resky, very resky; like as 
not you won't injoy yourselves. It'll be a great 
affliction to have Content leave us, but it ll be a 
load off my mind to know she’s safe out of the 
house. It's a dangerous place to live in, this is, 
keepin’ a post-office as we do. ‘Counts of folks 
robbin’ the mails keep comin’ all the time, and 
I’ve just a feelin’ that ours ‘ll be robbed too 
some night, and we all murdered in our beds.” 

‘“SDear me! I shouldn’t think it would be 
worth while,” exclaimed Aunt Prissy, unselfishly 
scanning the matter in the light of a speculation. 
“‘Our mail! Why, I don’t believe there’s ever 
more'n ten dollars in the whole on’t at one time, 
and mostly there ain’t any thing.” 

‘¢'That don’t make no difference, Prissy—no 
difference,” persisted Uncle Joachim, with a 
doleful shake of the head. ‘‘ You don’t know 
the sight of wickedness there is in this world. I 
tell you there’s plenty of folks that would do 
"most any thing for ten dollars.” 

‘* Well, well,” succumbing to superior wisdom, 
‘* maybe it’s so; but it does seem dreadful low 
wages for any human being te do such work as 
that for. I s’pose there comes some time for 
most all of us, though, when thé Evil One comes 


along our road and asks what we'll sell ourselves 
for. If we're willin’ to do it at all, I don’t know 
as it matters much about the price.” 

As the days passed by, and Jack's ‘ prize- 
work,” as he laughingly called it, bade more and 
more fair to prove successful, he and Content 
conjured golden plans for the fair little home 
kingdom it should bring them—how they would 
add to this and beautify that—talking it over, 
evening after evening, in the soft twilight. 

“*It is just about done,” said Jack, one day, 
stopping for a moment at the door. ‘ Regan 
wants me to take it down to the old stone quar- 

and try it. It's a sort of quiet place, and 
there's always water there, you know ; so I guess 
I'll go this afternoon.” 

‘© Qh, I do hope it will be all right! just what 
rou expect of it!” exclaimed Content, clasping 

er hands in her energy. 

‘* Bid it good s , then,” he said, with a 
hopeful smile, turning away down the narrow 
garden path, while the sweet face watched him 
from the door-way. 

The sky was wondrously blue above his head 
that day, and the whole earth marvelously fair in 
the golden sunlight. Every rustle of the leaves, 
every bird-note, seemed to him most perfect mu- 
sic as he passed down the old road that Jed to 
the disused quarry, bearing his precious bar- 
den. It was a quiet spot, not without its own 
lonely beauty in the gray shelving rocks and the 
masses of broken stone that lay at their feet. 
Moss had grown upon some of these, and trail- 
ing vines from the green beyond had found their 
way thither, rejoicing in the clear water that 
Jack had selected for his purpose. The place 
suited him altogether, and as he carefully pro- 
ceeded with his experiment, and trial after trial 
assured him that his work was well done, he 
leaned back upon one of the rude pillars near 
him, glad to enjoy in that congenial solitude and 
silence the first delicious moment of success. 

‘*Hallo! Why, is that you, Jack?” said a 
rather uncertain voice near him ; and he started 
suddenly from his reverie to find that Uncle Jo- 
achim had approached unobserved. ‘‘ Didn't 
know but you was a highwayman, or escaped 
convict, or somethin’, when [ seen you down 
here all alone. What you got there? Some 
new-fangled water-wheel or somethin’, I s’pose. 
Well, well; you qoune folks always think you 
can turn the world upside down with some grand 
new plan or ‘nother, but you never do it.” 

Jack laughed contentedly—he could well af- 
ford to then. 

‘“ Maybe not; I don’t think I'd care to try, for 
the side that is up now pleases me well enough. 
What brings you here, uncle ?” 

‘* Well,” answered the old man, fumbling his 
way over the rocky, uneven mass abont him, ‘I 
just thought I’d come down here and look round 
or a good, big, hefty stone. I tell you what ‘tis, 
Jack, I don’t feel a mite safe about them. mail 
robbers. You see we open the trap-door nights, 
and put the mail-bag right down into the cellar ; 
and I’ve been a-thinkin’ if we had one of these 
heavy stones hitched on to the under side of the 
door, so’s two or three men couldn't raise it, 
*twould be safer.” 

‘*But I don’t see how you are going to raise 
it yourselves then,” objected Jack. 

‘** Well, I can’t tell. exactly,” said Uncle Joa- 
chim, somewhat discomfited, but persevering. 
‘* We'll have to think about that. But it’s got 
to be done some way, for if any body got down 
there to rob, and just touched off some powder 
down there, why, they could blow us all to flin- 
ders—to flinders, Jack!” : 

The young man watched with an amused 
smile for a moment or two, as he wandered 
about near by examining one stone after anoth- 
er, then forgot him in his own occupation. A 
train wont thundering by on the heights above, 
and the old man paused in his search to watch it. 

‘‘Dear! how these rocks crack now and 
then !” he exclaimed, as a sudden, sharp sound 
fell upon his ear. 

Jack started and looked up with a thrill of hor- 
ror, as his quick eye detected the rapidly widen- 
ing fissure that was separating a mass of over- 
hanging rock from the main wall. 

‘Uncle Joachim!” he shouted. 

But before the warning cry had left his lips 
the old man, too, had seen, and turned to fly, 
but stumbled and fell. 

In the brief moment that followed a rush of 
conflicting thoughts swept through Jack’s mind. 
Should he catch up his treasure and bear that 
to a place of safety at all hazards? It was the 
first, the natural impulse. But his old compan- 
ion—could he leave him? Must he make so 
great a sacrifice for him? Was that worn-out, 
useless life worth so costly a price—the hardly 
won fruit of toilsome months, his brightest hopes 
for the future? Ought he—dare he—to calcu- 
late the worth of any human life, however weak ? 

Thought lives in a region above time. It was 
but an instant that he paused irresolute in that 
sharp, fierce struggle; then he sprang to the old 
man's side, raised him up, and, half dragging, 
half carrying, bore him away with the speed and 
strength that only such an hour can know—hur- 
rying up the sloping bank until a deafening crash 
behind them told that they were safe. _- 

They paused then, exhausted, and sank down 
upon the ground to survey the scene. <A great 
mass of broken stone covered all the place where 
they had stood, and Jack’s model was crushed to 
atoms and buried beneath it. 

‘“ Well, well,” marmured Uncle Joachim, 


tremulously breaking the solemn silence that had - 


succeeded the dying echoes, ‘‘ that was a narrow 
chance, and I’d never have got away but for you, 
Jack. I’m ’bliged to you, I really am; thongh, 
seein’ as something is sure to happen some time, 
I don’t know as ‘twould have made much differ- 


ence—only for the women folks; ‘twould have. 


been a great loss to the women folks. More'n 


' likely I'll be sick for a week or two now. Jack”— 
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as a sudden thought struck him—‘“ why, Jack, 
you left that wee of yours down there, 
didn’t you? Kind of a pity to have it smash- 
ed up, though I s’pose it wasn't of much use.” - 

Jack turned his eyes from the ruins, and look- 
ed at him with a strange smile on his pale face. 
How little he knew of all the hopes and plans 
that had been, or could comprehend the value 
of that which he so carelessly called worthless! 
And yet perhaps he himself could as little under- 
stand this work of the great Creator beside him, 
or comprehend His purpose in even this seem, 
ingly feeble and useless life that he had saved. 
There was nothing of contemptuous pity in the 
gentleness of Jack's voice as he said : 

‘* Hadn’t you better go home now, Uncle Jo- 
achim? I will go with you.” 

He told Content the story that day—onl 
Content ever knew it all—and she listened wit 
the light that shone through her tearful eyes 
growing brighter at every word. ‘‘Sorry, but 
so glad!” she said, not so paradoxically but Jack 
could understand it. 

‘“‘It was hard to decide for a minute, though 
it seems a shame even to say it now,” Jack said, 
honestly. ‘‘ But I couldn’t sell myself, you know, 
and so a good many of our hopes and plans are 
ended for a long while to come, Content.” 

‘* But, Jack dear,” answered Content, softly, 
‘*T think our work often reaches farther than we 
know. It may be in building our earthly houses 
we are building for our heavenly homes as well, 
and some things that crowd and cramp these 
may make those all the fairer.” . 

So Jack's house is only a little one, but Con- 
tent thinks Uncle Joachim more truly 
than he knows when he calls it ‘‘ well built ;” and 
watching it from over the blooming meadow, she 
sees more than the daisies, and murmurs to her- 
self, as if the words were set to inward music, 
‘*The path that leads to it is white—clean and 
white, thank God!” 





VIOLINS. 


HE following graphic description of the 

origin of that king of instruments, the vio- 
lin, is extracted from the excellent treatise on 
‘© Music and Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
A.M., just published by Harper & Brothers : 

I have never been able to class violins with 
other instruments. They seem to possess a 
quality and character of their own. Indeed, it 
is difficult to contemplate a fine old violin with- 
out something like awe; to think of the scenes 
it has passed through long before we were born, 
and the triumphs it will win long after we are 
dead ; to think of the numbers who have played 
on it, and loved it as a kind of second soul of 
their own; of all who have been thrilled by its 
sensitive vibrations ; the great works of genius 
which have found in it a willing interpreter; the 
brilliant festivals it has celebrated ; the solitary 
hours it has beguiled ; the pure and exalted emo- 
tions it has been kindling for perhaps two hun- 
dred years; and then to reflect upon its compar- 
ative indestructibility! Organs are broken up, 
their pipes are redistributed, and their identity 
destroyed ; horns are battered and broken, and 
get out of date; flutes have undergone all kinds 
of modifications; clarionets are things of yester- 
day; harps warp and rot; piano-fortes are es- . 
sentially short-lived; but the sturdy violin out- 
lasts them all. If it gets cracked, you can glue 
it up; if it gets bruised, you can patch it almost 
without injury; you can take it to pieces from 
time to time, strengthen and put it together 
again, and even if it gets smashed, it can often 
be repaired without losing its individuality, and 
not unfrequently comes home from the workshop 
better than ever, and prepared to'take a new 
lease of life for at least ninety-nine years. 

Rome was not built in a day, nor was the vio- 
lin the invention of any one man or age. Like 
the piano, its elements may be said to have come 
together from the four quarters of the globe. 
They appear to have been combined in every 
possible proportion, until endless experiments 
and the most grotesque forms resulted at length 
in the singularly perfect and exquisitely simple 
instrament known as the Cremona violin, which 
no time seems likely to impair, and no art seems 
able to improve. 

The violin may be called the outgrowth of 
three roots: the Rebek, or lute-shaped instru- 
ment, with one or three strings; the Crouth, or 


long box-shaped instrument, with six or more 


strings (in both these the strings are supported 
by bridges and played with bows, as in the vio- 
lin); and lastly, the Rotta, or kind of guitar, 
without a bridge or bow, and played by the fin- 


In a MS. of the ninth century we have a draw- 
ing of the rebek, although it was probably known 
as early as the sixth. The crouth is somewhat 
later; we have no representation of it earlier 
than the eleventh century. It was an improved 
form of the rebek, but it does not appear to have 
superseded it for many centuries. The last 
player on the crouth was a Welshman, whose 
name was, of course, Morgan—John Morgan. 
He lived in the Isle of Anglesea, and died about 
1720. The rebek was by far the ruder instru- 
ment of the two, and became extinct at a some- 
what earlier date. It was the instrument of the 
people, and was rasped at every fair and tourna- 
ment. It found little favor with either monks 
or nobles, who are usually represented playing 
on the more aristocratic crouth. It stood in 
somewhat the same relation to the latter as the . 
accordion does to the concertina. The rotta 
may be thought of simply as a form of guitar. © 
But it must be remembered that all these three 
instruments were constantly undergoing modifi- 
cations in size and shape; that some rebeks had 
but one string, some crouths three or six, some 
rottas as maby as seventeen. 

And now, if the reader wishes to know how 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


1. Rebek. & Crouth. 8. Transition Instrument. 4. Violin, Bow, and Bridge. 


the violin arose out of this medley, adopting va- 
rious items in the composition of each of the 
above instruments, and adding a something of 
its own which bound these ecattered hints of 
substance and sbape and sound into a higher 
unity, we advise him to take @ good look at Figs. 
J, 2, and 3, and then accompany us through the 


fullowing brief analysis. 

* In the rebek one's} we get the rounded form 
pierced with two slits to let the sound out, which 
we also find in the upper part of the front of a 
violin. We have a bridge, a tail-piece, and 
screws, with doubtless a sound-post inside to re- 
sist the thrust of the bridge upon the front or 
belly. We also note that a box for the screws 
and the shape of the head come from the rebek, 
and not from the crouth. 

From the crouth (Fig. 2) we get the important 
‘detail of the back and the belly joined by sides. 
This principle of two vibrating surfaces joined by 
what we call ribs or sides was an immense step 
forward, as will be readily seen. ‘The shape 
of the tail-piece was nearly the same as in our 
violins. 

From the rotta, or, speaking more generally, 
from the guitar tribe, came the suggestion of the 
two curves inward in the sides, and the semi- 
circular curve of the lower part te correspond with 
the top. From the guitar tribe we also get the 
elongated neck made separate from the body of 
the instrument, and ultimately the six frets on 
the finger-board, now happily abolished, which 
for a hundred and fifty years marred the perfec- 
tion of the violin. 

We have now an instrument of the viol tribe, 
something like this (Fig. 3), which we may place 
roughly in the twelfth century. Although to 
the inexperienced it may look something like a 
violin, the most that can be said of it is that it 
contains only those elements of the violin which 
that instrument has borrowed from the rebek, 
crouth, and rotta, and still lacks the characteris- 
tics which constitute the violin proper, and raise 
it above the whole race of the old viols. 

About the end of the fourteenth century, at 


the dawn of scientific music, viols were made in 


great profusion: the number of strings does not 
appear to have been fixed, and ranged from 
three to six or more. About this time it was 
noticed that human voices might be divided into 
four classes—soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass 
—and in the light of this discovery we soon find 
viols divided into the quartette, e. g., violette, 
alto, tenor, and bass. We shall probably never 
know all the curious shapes and sizes of viols 
which were made between the twelfth and six- 
teenth centuries. Large quantities have per- 
ished, others have been used up for violins. 
The lute-makers were constantly trying experi- 
ments. We find instruments which it is difficult 
to class at all, others that early went out of fash- 
jon, while the most recognized forms were hardly 
fixed, and were continually being modified, al- 
tered, or added to. As music grew, so did the 
rage for viols, and it is owing partly to the quan- 
tities made and partly to the caprice of the mak- 
ers, partly to the waste and ruin of time, that it 
becomes difficult to trace in detail the steps from 
the rough viol to the violin, until we suddenl 
find this latter, about the middle of the sixteen 
century, occupying a modest position in the midst 
of that host of viols which it was destined to 


supersede forever. But the violin, with four 
strings, and tuned as at present, continued for 
a few years in obscurity. 

In a concise Itdlian catalogue (printed in 1601) 
of viols then in use it is not once mentioned; 
and in 1607, when two were certainly used in 
Monteverde’s o of ‘‘ Orfeo,” played at Man- 
tua, they are alluded to as ‘‘two little French 
violins,” which seems to indicate that the French 


makers first discovered this modification of the. 


viol. In 1620, Michael Pretorius, in his ‘‘‘The- 
atrum Instrumentorum, ” published at Wolfenbiit- 
tel, gives us an undoubted picture of an instru- 
ment which is none other than the violin. 
now, if the reader will glance from Fig. 3 to 4, 
he will at once see how the mongrel of the twelfth 
century was transformed through a course of suc- 
cessive developments into the violin of the six- 
teenth. The flat guitar front is changed for the 
raised belly, the smooth curves of the sides are 
broken into four corners*—a form which was 
found better to resist the strain of the bridge, 
and also allows a freer action of the bow. The 
slits in the shape of $ 4's take the place of 
the € ‘)’s; the handle, instead of being flat 
and wide, is narrow and rounded; the finger- 
board is raised, and reaches over the curve of 
the belly, instead of being in the same plane with 
the flat guitar front; and the guitar frets are 
abolished. Soon after we meet with the tenor 
viol and double bass, all built on the same mod- 
el; and the constellation of ‘‘ The Violin,” sud- 
denly detaching itself from the confused nebulz 
of the violas, shines out brightly in the musical 
firmament. 

The violin has four strings tuned in the treble 
clef; the first is E between the lines, the second 
A between the lines, the third D under the lines, 
and the fourth string G under the lines. The 
natural compass is from G under the lines to B 
above the lines, but by shifting the hand up the 
finger-board—a practice unknown to the viol- 
player—the compass may be almost indefinitely 
increased. The first three strings are made of 
thin gut, the fourth of gut covered with silver 
wire. The bow is strung with horse-hair, pow- 
dered with rosin, which readily bites the strings 
and keeps them in vibration. 

The violin is, and must ever remain, the most 
fascinating of instruments not only to the hearer 
and the player, but even to the collector. There 
seems to be a strangely sensitive, almost human 
element about it, which exists in no other instru- 
ment, and which goes far to explain the enor- 
mous prices paid for some of the fine violins: 
800 and even 400 guineas are not unfrequently 
paid down cheerfully for a single one. No doubt 
there is often some ‘‘ fancy” in the price. You 
meet with a violin that saits you, and it is simply 
worth any thing that you can afford to pay. 
Different instruments, equally fine in their way, 
have separate qualities and peculiar characters; 
and the violin which in some hands will prove 
unmanageable will yield up to others all its hid- 
den and mysterious sweetness. No instrument 
is 80 capricious or so absorbing. If one string 





* Since wes the above I have seen a drawing of 
a capital in the Abbey St. George de Boecherville, near 
Rouen, containing a viol with sides broken inlo four 
corners: 1066 is the date. JI believe this to be a sin- 
gular curiosity. 
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chances to be a little too thick, the others will 
rebel ; it will take to sume particular bridge, and 
reject others ; it will have its bridge in one place, 
and only oue; it feels every change in the weath- 
er, like a barometer, and has to be rubbed and 
coaxed and warmed into good humor like a 
child. Sometimes after being ca and, 
above all, played into splendid condition, the 
sensitive way in which it responds to each tin 
variation of the toach will entrance and astonis 
the player bimself. Thus it will often seem as 
if the player found quite as much power as he 
brought; and if at times he dictates to the vio- 
lin, the violin, at others, seems to subdue him, 
and carry him away with its own sweetness, un- 
til he forgets his own mind, and follows the lead 
and suggestion of his marvelous companion. 

We have no room left for hints to amateur 
violinists, but we may as well close with two 
practical remarks : 

Firstly. Do not take up the violin unless 
you mean to work hard at it. Any other instru- 
ment may be more safely trifled with. 

‘ Secondly. It is almost hopeless to attempt to 
learn the violin after the age of ten. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorRESPONDEST. | 


PRINCE DE METTERNICH. 

A> long as the memory of the second empire 

lives, the name of Prince de Metternich 
will live with it. The Austrian embassador and 
his wife played so conspicuous a part in the po- 
litical and fashionable world in Paris during the 
last twelve years that they have become, as it 
were, identified with the government to which 
they were accredited, and of whose gay court 
Madame De Metternich was one of the most 
brilliant ornaments. Her mots, her costumes, 
her last suggestion about bonnets, her favorite 
color, her latest eccentricity in fans and petti- 
coats, formed the subject of as much interest and 
excitemont among the votaries of fashion who 
ape the manners and follies of ‘‘ the set,” as the 
gravest note communicated by her husband from 
his chiefs at Vienna ever caused in the arcana of 
the imperial study or the cabinet of the Foreign- 
office. No leader of fashion ever reigned over 
more docile slaves than the late Austrian embas- 
sadress found in the women of Paris. Her word 
was law, her taste a tribunal against which there 
was noappeal. Whatever influence her husband 
exercised in his diplomatic capacity, there is no 
doubt his wife's influence in another sphere was 
far more palpable and despotic; and whatever 
benefit France derived from his friendship and 
interference, it was largely counterbalanced by 
the disastrous effect of the fascinating young 
princess's influence on the tone of Parisian soci- 
ety, and in the strong ithpulses which she gave 
to the example set by the beautiful mistress of 
the Tuileries. Next to the empress, no woman 
in Europe could compete with her in the mag- 
nificent extravagance of her dress, but is far sur- 
passed the empress's in eccentricity. 
dame De Metternich more than any other wom- 
an fo Europe may be traced the triumph of 
lavish expense and absurdity over the elegance 


and good taste which once prevailed in the dress: 


of the women of France. It was her boast that 
if she had the face of a monkey, she was at least 
**the best-dressed monkey in the world.” Un- 
like Madame De Staél, who declared she would 
barter her genius against the beauty of her friend 
Madame Récamier, Madame De Metternich pro- 
fessed a philosophical contempt for beauty, and 
gloried in having established her supremacy as a 
leader of fashion without it. Her wit was as re- 
markable as her dress, and many of her piquant 
and incisive moés will live long after the fame of 
her toilettes has been forgotten. She leaves many 
kind regrets behind her in Paris, where she still 
lingers for the purpose of superintending a trous- 
seau such as the wonder-workers of the Rue de 
la Paix have never yet turned out. ‘The prin- 
cess is on the wing to Rome, and these dresses 
are intended to take the Qnuirinal or the Vatican, 
or both, by storm, and to electrify the Roman 
ladies as their predecessors have electrified the 
Parisians these ten years past. Mysterious hints 
are thrown out as to the style and magnificence 
and unparalleled cost of the trousseau, but it is 
carefully concealed from the vulgar gaze; all en- 
treaties to be admitted to behold the parting 
splendors of the queen of Paris fashion have been 
pitileesly rejected. 

As many of your readers may not be acquaint- 
ed with the antecedents of the distinguished Aus- 
trian embassador, it may interest them to hear 
something of them. Richard de Metternich was 
born at Vienna in 1829. He was educated under 
the eye and the immediate direction of his father, 
the Mustrioas diplomatist, whose witty sayings 
will live as long as the memory of his brilliant 
diplomatic career. Among so many famous mots 
attributed to him is the well-known one which 
escaped him in a moment of impatience with the 
French minister at Vienna, ‘‘ When France has 
a cold, must all Europe sneeze?” The young 
Archduke Francis Joseph was of the same age 
as young De Metternich, and the two were 
brought up almost together, and they studied 
and played tegether like brothers, and the inti- 
macy begun in their boyish days has never been 
ee The Emperor of Austria has re- 
mained the close personal friend of his early 
poe, In 1848 the revolution drove old 

rince Metternich to seek safety and quiet in 
His son followed him there, and dur- 
ing this forced sojourn in Great Britain the young 
man gained much of that knowledge of English 
statesmanship and close acquaintance with En- 
glish character which have often served him use- 
fully in bis diplomatic career. 

In 1850 he was sent as attaché to the Aus- 
trian embassy in Paris; he remained there for six 
years under that clever and experienced diplo- 
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matist Baron de Hiibner. In 1856 he was sent 
as minister to the court of Saxony, and in the 
course of the same year he married his niece, the 
Comtesse Pauline de Sandor, whose mother was 
a Princesse de Metternich. 

When the Italian war broke out the emperor 
named Prince de Metternich chief of his diplo- 
matic chancellerie at Verona, and in this capacity 
he played an active and prominent part in the 
famous interview of Villafranca, the negotia- 
tions of Valleggio, till, finally, he was chosen as 
the envoy extraordinary to Paris, on the 3d of 
August, for the purpose of concluding a ‘ 

Prince de Metternich has been the hero of 
many other dramas less worthy of record than 
the foregoing: his duel with M. De Beaumont, 
which so nearly proved fatal to him, shortly be- 
fore the breaking out of the war between France 
and Germany, and such-like episodes, have fur- 
nished many a nine days’ gossip to the clube and 
salons of Paris; but of these the less said the 
better. His attitude during recent events, and his 
energetic endeavors to avert the war which has 
ended in such disastrous humiliation to France, 
are too fresh upon your minds to need any re- 
capitulation. M. Thiers expressed in warm 
and courteous language the pleasure it would 
give him to see Austria represented under the 
republic by the diplomatist who had for so 
many vears been the stanch friend of France; 
but Prince de Metternich, actuated probably by 
& personal feeling whose delicacy all must re- 
spect, requested permission to resign the post he 
had held so long with honor. It is said, we 


‘know not with what truth, that he was strongly 


urged to take this course by the Princess de 
Metternich. His excellency leaves many kindly 
recollections behind him in France, not only 
among his immediate colleagues in the govern. 
ment and the diplomatic body, but among the 
élite of the brilliant capital, where his hospitalities 
have been as cordial as they were sa iia 
OMET. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Pivux Puppme.—One quart of grated bread crumbe, 
one pint of fresh beef suet, chopped fine, one pint of 
chopped pippin apples, one pint of dried currants, 
picked and washed, one pint of preserved citron, cut 
into emall pieces, half a pint of sugar, half a pint of 
sweet milk, one grated nutmeg; beat eight eggs very 
light, and mix with all-the above-named ingredient; 
atir in enough sifted four to make the mass stick to- 
gether. Now scald a clean, strong cloth, and after 
fiouring it, put in the pudding and tie up close, leav- 
ing ample room, however, for it to swell. Three hours’ 
hard boiling will cook ft, and furnish enongh padding 
for a large dinner company. To serve it up hand- 
somely in true English style, pour over it a gill of alco- 
hol, and set it on fire just as it is handed into the din- 
ing-room. 

BorrerurLx Puppre.—One pint of buttermilk, five 
egxs, one spoonful of butter, nearly a tea-spoonful of 
soda, a light quart of flour. Boll, tied in a bag, and 
serve with sweet sauce. 

Cold boiled ham, cut into pieces about twice the size 
of an eyster, and dipped into batter, frying in a hot 
oven just long enough to cook the batter, makes a very 
good relish for tea; allow for the batter two or three 
eggs to half a pint of milk, and flour sufficient to make 
it stiff enough ; if preferred, the pieces of ham can be 
dipped in the yolk and white of an egg beaten togeth~- 
er until light, and then rolled in cracker finely pul- 
verized. ‘ 

A jelly-bag should have a piece of whalebone run 
into the hem at top, so as to keep it out in shape, and 
also for hanging {it up by. Juice for jelly should never 
be equeered through the bag, but allowed to drain 
through slowly; it is much clearer and brighter. 

A very healthful food for infants is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: In one pint of cold and one of hot 
water put one table-epoonful of gelatine; put on to 
boil. Wet with cold water four table-spoonfuls of 
arrow-root, and just before the water and gelatine 
boil, stir in the arrow-root; let it boil up once, and 
pour hot over one pint of new milk; the water, etc., 
should be boiling hot when poured over the milk. In 
case of constipation, sweeten with brown sugar. 

To keep the meat of rabbits perfectly white, after 
washing them well let them remain in salt and water 
until entirely free of blood ; tic in a clean cloth, and 
put in water nearly ready to boil; a little milk added * 
to the water before the meat goes in is an improve~- 
ment. 
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AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


NRY KINGSLEY says of Americans in 
Europe: 

‘*¥t may be said that no foreigner can under- 
stand the politics of a foreign country, but this is 
quite an error. Some of the shrewdest judges 
of the state of parties in England are quiet, not 
political, Americans. The Amcricans are not so 
very far wiser than other people ; but their trav- 
elers come very much of a class without any 
strong prejudices, and they mostly speak both En- 
glish and French ; ey. it is very hard 
to find a man who understands European politics 
better than a highly educated American. Enuro- 
pean politics are a mere game of chess to them, 
at which they are on-lookers, and consequently 
they are the best umpires. O, st sic omnes! 
We this last year have been holding high words 
between ourselves about the Germans and the 
French. Some of us had been most in Ger- 
many, and some of us more in France. Those 
who had been at school with Frits at Bonn were 
German; those who had been to school with 
Alphonse at Dieppe were French. As for argu- 
ment, there was none among the main of us. 
The artistic and half Roman Catholic Bavarians 
who burned Bazeilles were denounced fiercely by 
the French party among us as the Protestant 
hordes of Prussia, while the almost entirely ig- 
norant and brutish peasants of France were de- 
scribed as perishing in defense of the most highly 
civilized country in the world—France. On the 
other hand, that small part of the great untrav- 
eled who hung hy Germany overstated their 
case quite as badly. Surely a little more travel 
and a little more knowledge of language would 
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enable our countrymen to see that neither French- 
men nor Germans were cowards or ruffans. A 
traveled American could judge of the question 
quite well, while we were blinded with political 
assion. He would never have called the high- 
y educated army of Germany—the most trucalent 


of which were the men of Munich, the fellow- - 
citizens of Kaulbach and Piloty—a horde of ig- © 


norant barbarians; nor could he, on the other 
hand, have called the French cowards. 


*SZook at the wonderfully genial influence 


which recent travel has bred between the peoples 
of England and of America! Eleven years ago 
the civil war in America began, and the feeling at 
first was most favorable to the Northern States. 
Then, in consequence ey of the action of 
Captain Wilkes, possibly of the sudden loss of 
cotton, possibly of the very ill advised speeches 
of Mr. Cassius M. Clay, the feeling turned against 
the North, until in 1860-61 it was hard to find 
n man in society who was not more or less a 
Southern sympathizer. . One band of men, how- 
ever, were generally sympathizers with the North, 
and those were the men who had traveled in 
America, At one time there were only three 
journals of great note who were on thé Northern 
side, the Star, the Daily News, and the Spec- 
tator—we can remember no others. Since then 
the journey to America:has become popular, nay, 
fashionable; and look at the change of tone which 
has been produced by it! Year by year the two 
nations have been drawing closer and closer to 
one another: the Americans are proud of us— 
they always were; but now we are growing proud 
of them. Some people tell us that in one hundred 
years our coal will be exhausted, and that we shall 
be an agricultural people of about twenty-five 
millions. Let it be so if God wills it, but we 
shall still look on America with her hundreds 
of millions with pride. A knowledge of them, 
gained by intercommunication, has removed all 
jealousy; and if they are to be more powerful 
than ourselves, we have the satisfaction of. know- 
ing that they are carrying freedom and civili- 
zation wherever they go. Every traveler who 
goes to America brings back a new message of 
peace. Eleven years ago it was all anger be- 
tween us, and had it not been for a few cool 
and wise heads.on both sides of the Atlantic we 
might have been at war. Eleven years ago they 
would have thrown our money back in our teeth, 
even if we had offered it, What do we see now? 
One of their most beautiful cities and one of their 
fairest provinces have been ruined by a visi- 
tation of God: instantly every Englishman, 
Scotchman, and Irishman worthy of the name 
dashes to their assistance ; they receive our aid 
without the smallest ariére-pensée, and thank 
us in terms which we, at all events, shall never 
forget, paying us ten times over in sheer good- 
will. ‘he amount we are sending to Chicago 
and MichiganNs very small; it is not half enough 
at present; but the two nations know one an- 
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“MAKING LOVE.” 


other now 50 well that the will is taken; for the 
deed, and they thank us in terms which warm | . 
the heart of every truc man among us. Why is.| | 
this? Because we have got to understand one | ! 
another by circulating in one another's countries, | | 
and by finding out that we both want the same | : 
thing—peace, freedom, and sound government. | | 
Newspapers, with all their enormous value, are { | 
sad mischief-makers sometimes. Nations will | : 
never get to know one another through their | | 
newspapers: a hundred things prevent any news- 
paper from giving the public opinion of more than 
a certain section ofthe community. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Spectator, which, with all ability and 
valor, stood up, as far as we remember, alone 
among the weekly. press for the North in the 
American war. Did the Spectator represent 
the public opinion of Great Britain? Most 
certainly not. We may more or less allow 
that they were right now, but their position was 
very unpopular then. Newspapers can not be 
takcn, as a rule, to express the public opinion of 
any nation. Now Irish and American newspa- 
pers are written in English, and very soon copied 
into our own.: So we get the result. that any 
idle word or taunt has double its force to us. 
What is the simple remedy for this? Let. the 
intelligent citizens circulate more among one: an- 
other and speak by word of mouth. This is only 
to be gained by circulation, or, in other words, 
by travel; and this leads us to the very sad reflec- 
tion that for ten of my acquaintances who know 
France, but one in ten knows Ireland.” 





“MAKING LOVE” 


as is properly a sentimental business; but 
the gravity here is, if we judge only by out- 
ward gesture and expression, entirely on the gen- 
tleman’s side. ‘‘ Gentleman” we may safely call 
the good-looking admirer of this pretty girl; for 
let but a peasant be possessed with true love—let 
him but be so deeply enamored as this young fel- 
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low evidently is—and no prince of the land will | | |||) |) 


be more chivalrous toward at lenst one of the | 
fair sex. But does the girl herself, with all her | 
apparent light-heartedness, and the arch gayety of | 
her winning smile, really regard the love-making 
as a less serious business than her suitor? Very 
probably not: know al] ye yqung men in similar 
case that most young ladies are adepts in the 
art of concealment! In this instance the girl is 
lending a willing ear, which is one great point 
gained. And more of her secret may be discov- | | 
erable in the flaxen thread which, we venture to | — 
say, is being wound. from the distaff much less 
speedily and regularly than usual. But like, 
perchance, the girl herself we are getting to a | . 
knotty point, and must leave pretty Marguerite’s | | 
secret to be discovered by her wooer—who is | | 
assuredly no Faust—with the hope that the | ' 
course of true love may for once run smooth, 
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LEAP-YEAR. 


THE LEAP-YEAR CONFLICT. 
1L—THE GRAND CHARGE OF LADIES. 


Or old the Amazonian maids 
With glittering spear and targe, 
On slaughter bent, their foes disprent 
By famed Hydaspis’ marge: 
“Extinction to the hated race’— 
This was their war-cry then— 
“Away from off our kingdom's face 
With ail the sons of men.” 


Such deeds of misanthropic rage 

Are writ on legendary page; 

And how the Scythian river's flow | : 
Blushed with the blood of each male foe 
Herodotean annals tell, 

As “every school-boy” knows full well. 

A fair, maybe, but deadly race— 

Know we the like to take their place? 


“Good-morrow! ‘tis St. Valentine’s Day”"— 
Of leap-year, seventy-two, - 

Dear to the bard of amorous lay, 
Dear to the cook-maid, Sue; 

When poets rhyme, and postmen groan, 
And lovers falsehoods swear. 

But hark! a sound—a warlike moan 
Startles the upper air! 

They come! they come! ‘tis still the cry 

Above, below, around, on. high, 

There beats the furious tide of war, 

‘“ And all the welkin rings afar.” 

Though not equipped with classic targe 

These fiery maids, as on they charge, 

Their yielding foes each way beat down— 

As, vide, in our picture shown. 


Swift, ferce, and thick throughout the air 
The arrows hurtling fly; 
No keener shafts, I ween, there were 
- In classic days gone by. 
From Cupid's quiver every dart 
Ta feathered, winged, and ta‘en, 
And many, ay, many a manly heart 
Is pierced with mortal pain! 





Il.—AFTER THE BATTLE. 


So raged the battle the long hours through 
On the feast of Valentine, seventy-two, | 

And Cupid, noting the turn of the fray, 
Vowed himself pleased with the well-won day; 
For all the time on a tree above 

Was perched the bellicose god of love— 

The maiden’s friend and the bachelor’s foe— 
Experto crede—ask those who know. 


Strange was the sight, yet comical too, 

The spot where the battle had raged to view; 
Of feminine prowess the signs were there, 
Such as to make e’en Cupid stare. 

Bachelors agéd fifty-two, 
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Their stout old hearts pierced through and through , 


With the arrows aimed by sweet seventeen; 
These were incidents in the scene. 


Here a widow, and there a maid, 

Prostrate her feeble mark had laid. 

Elderly gentlemen gasped in despair, 
Touching their hearts, asked what was there; 
Feebly murmuring, wanted to know 

Why they were not proof against the blow ? 
Leonine swells and luckless: youth 

All admitted the victory’s truth. 


And the captive crowd, a piteous crew, 

As they went in companies two by two!’ 

Each vanquished male, with downcast air, 

Chained to the side of his conquering fair. 

Yet the hands that struck were the hands-that cured, 
And the captives forgot their wrongs endured. 

So Ovid remarks—and the comment is-trne— 
‘“‘The.wounder in love is the healer too.” 


L'Envor. \ 


Such is the lay of the battle, 
Fought leap-year, a.p. seventy-two, 
Such is our Amazons’ mettle, 
Dauntless and merciless too. 
Once a year comes Christmas only; 
Tell me, now, do ye deplore— 
Tell me, ye bachelors lonely, 
That leap-year comes once but in four? 
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LOVE-LETTERS |. 


OF EMINENT 
PERSONS. 
HE love-letters of 
eminent persons 


written before they be- 
cameeminent. A great 
author will not confine 
his intellectual efforts 
to the mail-bags when 
a publisher will hand- 
somely remunerate him 
for revealing them to 
the world. _ In the case 
of. poets a large part 
of “their effusions 
might, without much 
straining, be brought 
within the category of 
love-letters. But then 
other ‘* eminences” 
mostly write their 
love-letters before they 
achieve greatness or 
have greatness forced 
upon them. . This is 
a great:consolation for 
. the lawyer that can get 
no briefs; the doctor 
that can get no prac- 
tice, the young politi- 
cian who can-not get 
a seat, and the young 
writer who has his ar- 


can take it out in their 


ry for any eminent man 
who has to engage in 
this deseription of cor- 
respondence. Accord- 
ing to the old joke the 
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~ without knowing what you have written. 
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ticles rejected. They | 


love-letters. Iamsor- . 


pet. 
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lawyer might tie up his letters with red tape, and 
the physician may make a muddle in his pre- 
scription. Love-letters must take it out of a 
man, and, in point of fact, love-making requires 
an amount of time and concentration of purpose 
that can be ill spared from professional pursuits. 


are generally letters | Emjnence generally means effort, and a man in 


full work can not afford time for such /udibria 
lance. ‘They form the glorious privilege of lei- 
sure and of youth. 4 

- Rousseau’s. saying was a true one—that to 
write a good love-letter you ought to begin with- 
out knowing what you mean to say, and finish 
This 
is certainly very much the way of love-letters in 
general, if we may judge them from the proceed- 
ings of the Nisi Prius courts. The love-letters 
of men and women of genius, considered as com- 
positions, are generally the best. As a rule, men 
of genius write much better letters than they re- 
ceive. The man of genius generally exalts some 


“woman into a divinity, and the creature of his 


imagination whom he marries turns out to be 
very human indeed. Hence the wives of literary 
men are not, as a rule, very interesting people. 
We have heard people laugh at Lady Scott be- 
cause she said that she must get Sir Walter to 
write some more of his rubbish to get a new car- 
Yet his Charlotte sent more exquisite love- 
letters to Sir Walter than any which the great 
novelist has produced in his novels.. Was there 
ever a more graceful love-letter than this about 
fixing the day? I quote it, as I owe some amends 
to the wives of literary men: 

‘*Tf I could but really believe that my letter 
gave you only half the pleasure you express, I 
should almost think, my dearest Scott, that I 
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which the world calls love. 
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should get very fond of writing merely for the 
pleasure to indulge you—that ix saving a prent 
deal. I hope you are sensible of the compliment 
I pay you; I don’t expect I shall always be so 
pretty behaved. You may depend on me, my 
dearest friend, for fixing as ear/y a day as I pos- 
sibly can; and if it happens to be not quite so 
soon as you wish you must not be angry with 
me. It is very unlucky you are such a bad 
housekeeper, as I am no better. I shall try. I 
hope to have very soon the pleasure of seeing 
you, and to tell you how much I love you; but 
[ wish the first fortnight was over. With all my 
love, and those sort of pretty things, adieu! 
** CHARLOTTE. 

**P.S.—Ltudiez votre Frangais. Remember, 
you are to teach me Italian in return, but I shall 
be but a stupid scholar. Aimez Charlotte.” 


Chalmers says, in his Diary, just before he was 
married, ‘‘ Dismissing all anticipations of heaven 
upon earth, may I betake myself soberly and de- 
terminedly to the duties of the married state.” 
We hope the good wife felt flattered by this ex- 
pression of Christian resignation. He was very 
different to another Scotch divine of almost equal 
eminence, who, during his honey-moon, so far 
anticipated events as to date his letters from 
‘* Heaven.” The love-letters of Whitefield are 
curious, He said in them that if he knew him- 
self he was quite free from the giddy passion 

These eminent the- 
ologians were not at all like Racine, He married 
because his confessor recommended him to mar- 
ry, and thought that, in this way, he would best 
overcome his unfortunate proclivity for making 
verses, 
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AFTER THE BATTLE—LEADING AWAY THE CAPTIVES. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. P.—The self-binder or cover for a volume of 
the Bazar costs seventy-five centa.—Make your calico a 
Dolly Varden polonaise by the Marguerite puttern, 
and put a deep Spanish flounce on the skirt. 

Mrs. T. B. Q.—When a piece is turned down in a 
pattern Supplement it is because our paper is not large 
enough to cut it entire. You must trace your pattern 
to the line where it is turned down, then change the 
position of your paper to meet the line. 

Mums Rosexzreou.—Get black silk or else gray cash- 
mere for your suit. The plain-basque suit sent you 
will answer for house or street. Trim with ruffles, 
folds, and fringe. 

Poverry.—Get a gray slik suit for your bridal, call- 
ing, and evening dreaa.) Make by Plain-basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

A Sussogrmrr.— , buff, clear gray, garnet, and 
rose-color are becoming colors to complexions that are 
between blonde and brunette. 

L. B. L.—Read White Muslin Suit in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. V. 

C. D.—Read abont kilting in New York Fashions of 

Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Anrtras.—The gray flannel wrapper trimmed with 
bias bands of black flannel would be suitable for 
mourning. 

W.—Make your cretonne a Marguerite polonaise and 
raffled skirt. Put a bias ruffie on the polonaise, and 
baste on bows of black velvet. 

E. A. H.—Make a white tarlatan with aide pleatings 
simulating an apron and court train. 

Lixin F.—The Bazar has not given a plan for weay- 
ing hair-nets. 

Tux Inrerxsten.—We have given shirt patterns in 
Supplements of the Bazar, and will furnish Bazars con- 
taining them for ten cents each. 

A Constant Reaprr.—We can send back numbers 
of the Bazar with Ugly Girl articles. Dolly Vardens 
will be much worn at the watering-places. 

Wrtp Rosr.—Your silk is out of fashion. A striped 
black and white polonaise would answer with various 
skirts. 

Toxment.—Wear your hair in puffs and hanging 

_ braida, with tea-roses on one side, or a white feather. 
White or pale pearl-colored gloves. The same color 
of gloves will suit your mother. 

Mrs. J. Koou.—The New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, of Vol. V., will give you the informa- 
- tion you want. 

C. B.—Black cashmere is not too heavy for spring, 
and will be worn with allk. 

Rsorver.—Full dress suits of black are most worn 
by gentlemen at afternoon weddings. Frock-coats, 
either black or dark blue, with lavender pantaloons, 
are also stylish. 

Mra. G. M.—Shorten your skirt, put a wide flounce 
on it, and a similar flounce to the polonaise to length- 
en it. 

M. A. 8.—Only brides wear orange blossoms. They 
are not suitable for a graduating class. 

L. W.—For trimming should be cut so that the hair 
will fall downward on the garment. 

A Constant Scnsortser.—We have never given in- 
structions for making hair-neta. 

L, C.—The ‘‘ Lovels of Arden” is published in book 
form, and you had better get it complete. Price 75 
cents. 

An Otp Sunssoaztsex.—Make your black silk by the 
plain-basque suit pattern, and {t will be appropriate 
for both house and street. Make your écru pongee a 
polonaise with cape, and a single skirt trimmed deeply 
with kilt pleatings headed by bias bands of the same, 
lined with coarse stiff white muslin. 

Mrs. G. C.—Make your buff pongea by directions 
just given “An Old Subscriber.” Make the canvas 
grenadine with simulated court train and basque by 
hints in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 7 and 8 of 
Vol. V. For the striped silk use the Plain-basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8. 

Cora C.—Leaders of fashion in Paris begin to part 
_ the hair on the left side.—Ammonia sparingly used in 
the morning bath does not injure the skin, and pre- 
vents the glossy appearance given by heat and per- 
spiration. 

New Farenn S.—The Gabrielle Dress and Walking 
Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., are 
what you want for your boy of three years. Use white 
piqné and satin jean for him. We give cut paper pat- 
terns of infants’ long clothes, and mothers cut these 
_ off to walking length for short clothes. 

Mazion De L.—Your idea of the basque and over- 
skirt is good. Fold your shawl straight like a scarf. 
Double capes are more worn than any thing else. 

Frioza.—There are brushes with long soft bristles 
' that clean velvet nicely without cutting it. 

Eerrt.—Get a pale gray or cuir-colored cashmere 
polonaise over a kilt-pleated silk skirt of the same 
shade for your wedding traveling suit. The Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., 
is a model for your black silk. White alpaca is very 
little worn now, and is only suitable for a trained dress 
or a morning wrapper. Wear your hair in a high 
French twist, with braids around it. A set of pale 
yellow gold jewelry will answer with most dresses. 

A. B.—Pat bias bande of darker brown silk instead 
-of the satin on your very pretty poplin. The over- 
skirt will answer. Then have a short jaunty basque 
made of the brown silk, with the coat sleeves of poplin 
—a fashion now much admired—or else have a vest of 
the brown silk added to the fronte of the waist you 
now have to make it broad enough. 

Datsy.—Make your black silk by pattern of Plain- 
basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Put 
long breadths in the back of your blue poplin, and 
trim in the way described for spring silk dresses in 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. V. Make a Dolly Varden polonaise 
of your brown chéné silk by pattern {llustrated in pres- 
ent number, and wear over a skirt of solid brown silk, 
untrimmed, if you consider economy. A Paris gray 
cashmere polonaise, or else a bright olive brown, over 
a silk skirt of the same color or darker, would be best 
for your spring wedding and traveling dress. You 
might get a brown silk skirt that would anewer with 
your chéné Dolly Varden and cashmere polonaise also. 

A. B. C.—Black grenafine over lustreless black silk 
will be suitable for you next summer. White Swiss 
will still be worn over black silk, but {s not consider- 
ed mourning. A hair-stripe silk will be suitable for 
yon, and all-white suits for morning. 

Mrs. E. C. B.—Qet a darker shade of silk for your 
dove gray poplin. Your plame will be pretty on a 
repped silk hat or bonnet. Don’t trim your striped 
over dress with lace, but merely ruffies of the same. 
It will answer for a amall party. Thread or Valen- 
ciennes laces are worn with silks. Braiding or ruffles 
embroidered would trim your cambric wrapper well. 
You can buy a very pretty llama lace aacque for $85. 

A Homoece Farwer’s Wivzt.—The Bazar has given 
designs for crochet tidies. 





Sussortser.—Your questions were answered some- 
where in the Bazar, though poesibly not in this col- 
umn. We can give you no further information about 
cosmetics, 

Lrrriz Ruopy.—Make your striped silk by descrip- 
tion of spring silk dresses in Bazar No. 7, Vol V. 
Make your little girl’s dress with a basque and over- 
skirt, with vest, cuffs, and rnffies of colored silk. 

Eva Leary.—Make your sky blue ailk with demi- 
train and over-skirt, or else a simulated court train 
and basque, trimmed with pleated Swiss muslin and 
Valenciennes Jace. 

Jang S.—Straw bonnets will be greatly worn, but 
round hats will certainly not be abandoned. Thick 
repped ribbon and tinted roses will be the trimming. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. 

Maxzion.—Use the pattern of Dolly Varden polonaise 
{illustrated in the present number, and the Plain- ue 
Suit pattern shown in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., for your 
house dress of alpaca. The polonaise with cape, and 
capes without polonaises, will be worn al] summer. 
For your black silk trained dress consult New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. V. 

Lrssre §8.—Your wide striped silk is out of fashion, 
and will look best under a polonaise of solid color. 

A. B. B.—You will find all the information we can 
give about summer outfits embodied in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, of VoL V. Get 
Gabrielle dresses and sacques for a child. 





BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


using a harmless toilet preparation known as Geo. 
Wy Laird’s ‘“*Bloom of Youth.” It will remove tan, 
freckles, moth, and all other disfigurements from the 
skin, leaving it perfectly smooth, clear, and beautiful, 
without showing the slightest trace of its application. 
For sale by all ruggists in the United States. Depot, 
5 Gold St., N. Y.— t) 





Every bottle of Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer is tested before leaving the laboratory, 
hence its uniform quality and never-failing re- 
sults.—{ Com. ] 





“Tse pest” is a term always applied to Burnett's 
Preparations. They deserve the title.—[Com.] 
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Coryine nema oT the means of the uewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pesterne of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from. the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
les, Flesh-Wo Black-H Scaly Erupti d 
Botched Disfigurations of fe oe Sol by Drug- 
gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New Ye 
BROADWAY, 
LADIES’ *Snors 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
i 
MRS. C. G. PARKER 
Will purch for Rerecne wishing to save the e 
any article for ladies’ or children’s use, from a PAPER 
OF PINS TO AN ENTIRK WARDROBE, at the lowest rates 
sent by mail, if desired. Reference, by on, is 
made to the Proprietors of this Journal, Rev. Hen 
others. For Circular and information (free), ad 
MRS. C. G. PARKER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Warranted to cure all Red, White, and Matarains Pim- 
ork. 

} BOOTS & 
ATTENTION!! LADIES!! 
and trouble of visi g New York to do their shopping, 
and for a moderate commission. Samples and prices 
W. Bellows, D.D., E. P. Dutton & Co., 718 Broadwa , aD 
H A R —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 

a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 334 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long. weld ht 3% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 


Every oy should oa Par foprerennity — 
purchase goods from the r rter who 
retails at wholesale prices. . as 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O. D., 
by reas; or by mail, propeld, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. Correspondence answered. 


MOTHERS 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


eetecevely — and mene 
e most eminen cians. 
V 1 } Grocens 
EK 





d by Druggists an 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machin 
the sei boon to woman. NO THIMB required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 2% centa, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes asgorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 1413, Montreal, Canada. 


— What is the Canse? What th 
B lushing. Cure? Blondes and Brunettes ; 


Sensitiveness; Bashfulness: How may we Control our 
Emotions; Confidence and Self-rel ce—how Ac- 
quired. See March No. Purgno.ogioan JouRNaL. 30 
cents, Or $8 a year. Address 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
ber & Brothers, 831 Pearl St., New York. . 
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| WORTHINGTON & SI 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY 





ITH, 


STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jz. 


507 BROADWAY, N.Y,’ 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





& BUSH’S 


tamily use, railroads, factories, 
Used in 100,000 families. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, : 
HE 


f 'D OMES 


“Se o2eneeoer” 


— —_—__. 





rT 
EASIEST fy) 
TO SELL.” ()))')'') 
8.M.Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxv To Fir any Ficurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THR NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHKE KKING PRINTED ON 
RAOU SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. os 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ oon 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... - oe 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... TT 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. “* 21 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT 
to 15 — OME seco ies vik oe Gee son ohiesaos ok * 9 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


FOOTE OME) 53 a coos.c bck bck aaa caken ecut cxk * 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

ae MO ocushisscesuviuterstatwalecacakuce © 3 
BOY’S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 929 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 


ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). * 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth © 
from 8 to 15 years old)............ ccc eeees “ 388 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke hu ae Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 85 


MARGUE POLONAISE WALKING 
BFE aos oars Soaks dk Deep ated hcu er eeeais des ue: 87 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. « 4 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 eps nt GY opnk a ckcde ne xsea caeeeeu dea “ 44 
GENT AN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
BMORING = CAP a. ois ccxcsesscn vendvadvases ** 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin Skirt So stewawes “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
anual Court Train and Round Skirt...... © 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
apeou cone Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALKE- 
BING: QUIET, osg-as cea scancdes du davkesressscaah * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 62 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SAC UE WILAE 8 leita yn icecas secy ae “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
S Chemise, SN0: DIAWSTS) sissies sdsasdinccscass * 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.....:.2..sscecsseeeseuees “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “* 11 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by one 
Nine 


Prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srxncer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A DIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 
of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-list. J. E. Titton & Co., Boston, 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXPLODE, ?/ a lighted lanup be broken! For 
on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 
For sale every where. 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston ; 34 S. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


COLGATE & CO’s 


DENSLOW & BUSH, 180 Maiden Lane, 








An CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Just Received : 

FRENCH PLAIN AND EMBR'’D UNDERWEAR. 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
CAMISOLES 
CHEMISES AND pawene| Singly and in Sets. 
CORSET COVERS, 
CHILDREN’S EMBR'D PIQUE SUITS & DRESSES. 
INFANTS’ EMBR’D MERINO CLOAKS & HOODS. 
LADIES’ FRENCH EMBR’D NAINSOOK MORN. 

ING ROBES, . 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SATIN, JEAN, AND 
COUTILLE CORSETS. 


BRIDAL AND INF 1NTS' WARDROBES Complete, 
Ready-made and to Order. 





MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, a complete stock of DRESS GOODS 
adapted to Spring and Summer wear, 


FOR LIGHT AND DEEP MOURNING, 


Viz., BOMBAZINES, IMPERIAL SERGES, CASH- 
MERES; TAMISE, HENRIETTA, AND CREPE 
CLOTHS; BAREATHEAS, DRAP DE PARIS, 
ALPACAS, BRILLIANTINES, &c. 

We would call pene eae attention to our m 
assortment of Plain and Striped Silk, and 
Wool Grenadines. 

BYZANTINES, FLORENTINES, GAZE DE CHAM- 
BRAIS, LAWNS, ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, 
GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c. 


Also, 
A Fine Selection of Fancy MOURNING GOODS. 
BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS; CREPE AND 
LACE VEILS; CREPE, MUSLIN, LACE, AND 
LINEN SETS, &c., &c. 


ificent 
Uk and 





FR 


OUR CATALOGUE of Smal! Fruits, containing 
much valaable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two COLORED cHROMOs, with Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green -house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 

Gav We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers “‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man's door. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


— 








now 70 | AL DIME | ou 


“NEON | AND A HALF 


By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 
Mailed for 25 cents. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


SK YOUR DRUGGIST for Dz. AMOS S. 

MILLER'’S ODONTON TOOTH POWDER. 

First made in 1880. Price 25 cents. Samples mailed. 
Office, 195 and 197 Fulton St., New York. 


Science for the Young, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Young Christian Series,” “‘ The Fran- 
conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Paul Series,” “‘ Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,” &c. 





Vol. I. HEAT. Illustrated. 


$1 50. 
Vol. II. LIGHT. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 


Vol. UI. WATER AND LAND. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


a 


Pusiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


12mo, Cloth, 


12mo, Cloth, 





car- Harpre & Brornees will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $1 50. 


Marcu 16, 1872. ] 


is nw 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 37, 1871. 


One of the most important tnventions af the age I 
The moet perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So aimple that 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
~ ee ee 
tirely epend- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and w 
~ last & lifetime. 
=< Does away with 
=f pricking @ fin- 
gers, 6 
, theeyes, and wi 
imperfect and ir- 
re worked 
eo ek hole 
They give uni- 
> versal satisfac- 
tion, Ladies who 
use them say that 
® Sis - J they are worth 

Sa -4/ thelr weight in 

gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction, 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. ' 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
seepaia on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mall receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 






-~ 





We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


" FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will exeoute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other — 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and aimplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 








You ask WILY we ¢an sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We anuswer—It costs 
Ree. fess than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
B direct to families at Factory 
y price, and warrant Five Years. 

end for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
. Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 
you rh wie: using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





— every where, 
a> $7) to $250 per month, ssic and fe- 
~~ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
= COMMON - SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

we makes the ‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

2 stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pelled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
<> from $75 to $250 per munth and expenses, or a 
epocommission from which twice that amount can be 


made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittaburgh, Pa.; Chicago, [U.; or St. Lowis, Mo. 


TC TIWE-KEEPER, SPAS a= 1 
Fras eee eeaies ake Reet OT 


of every '° ° 'e 

j \ , and aleo 
evearere. a vokebic Ume-hecper, a ewes 

OBUIDS ence. WARRANTED tc denvs correct cine and te keep 

fj be onder—if falriy weed—he two Mothing be se! 
few aby Sree site ete oy 

feea ee Galo de ttes neta, w KING & GO. Brcliiccore Vi. 


EVERY would willingly give $1 50 for Prang’s su- 
D 











LADY perb Chromo UQuRT OF Moss Roses.” 
Every lady and EVERY BODY else can secure it and 
this popular family paper (Ledger size), the ‘‘ Srar- 
SpanGteD Bannergr,” a whole for only 75 cents, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Senxp Oe eee 
6 cts. Address pangled Banner, H. e, N. H. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
» Is acknowled THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
~~}, mials in its favor are being re- 
4 -cived from all parts of the United 
im States. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arsoip & Bamnme, New York; 
D. B. Fisz & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


___ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great OF er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MEvopgons, an 
Orneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICKS, FOR OA8I, DUBING THIS 
monTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 








the CELEBRATED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World: 
For Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDiIn unoc- 
enpled Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Addrees, 
Witson SEwitne Maourne Co., Cleveland, O.; Kt, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a genUeman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is eee the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
acribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium wil! 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the Iand. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. ‘The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the houseor to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popalar 
Machine. To see it Pe orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, arpreniclg ee 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., It 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leata, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


_ ee 


J B. SMALL, Manifacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut eae Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


Nine even 
mt on receipt 


‘For ppg Styis, will be ready March ist. Sent on 


receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents, 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


_ falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 








Flovrer SEEDS! Selected SEEDS! Fresh SEEDS! 


Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

Tt Concord Corn, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $2; 3¢ 1b., $125; Calycanthus, 

qt. $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2; bbl.,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and dnrability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Addrese 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M'F'G CO., New Haven, Conn. 





HARPER'S BAZA R. 
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PUMLIGUKID KY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


oe 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Evwaxpn D. G. Pair, 
-D. ‘ith numerous Illustrations. One Vol., 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Iustrhtiona, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75% aes . 


SHA KESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE KIGHTH. Edit with Notes, by Wx. J. 
Roure, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice" and ‘The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. Johu Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrexman, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. J. just ready. 


SMILES’S CHARACTER. Character. By Saumur. 
Sites, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots,” “‘ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with ‘ Sel f-Help."’) 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By the Author of “ Peep of 
Day,” ‘Streaks of Light,” &c. Parts J. and /1. 
Complete in One Volume. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Parng, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. By JaconAnnorr. Co fously 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpo.ru B. Marcy, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler," ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN’S WORTH. Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness: the Complement to “A 
New Atmosphere.” By Gait Hamitton. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Gs. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the a epeae and Training 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacos Aunott. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 75. i 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samvet Smuixs, Author of ‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. a Pau. Du CHattiv. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu's Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 


WICK. Edited by Mary E.Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUULIBUKD bY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


12mo, 





POOR MISS FINCH. By Wivxre Coxtrxs, Author 
of ‘‘Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘Woman in 
White,” ‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00, 2 

PATTY. By Katuartye S. Macgvom. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. _ 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero,—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—A Brave Lady (in Press).—The Woman's 
Kingdom (Jn Presa). 


BLADE-O’-GRASS. By B.L. Farsrox, Author of 
‘Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Illustra- 
ted. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mixxx, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” ‘‘Cord and Creese," 
‘The Cryptegram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. __ 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawrence W. M. Lockuart. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
-Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Apo.rucs Trot- 
Lopr, Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase," ‘‘ A Siren," 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fiorrxor Manryvat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 

JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fansxon, Author of 
‘“*Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 





te Harrerk & Brornenrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta?~ Harren’s CataLoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


» LUNDBORGN* 









BEST IN THE WORLD. 


—— 


A work for Wanted.—Agents make more money at 





work for us than ut anything else. Particulars free. 
Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maino. 


—_—-  — Or eS Osi 


{Valuable New Books, 









HARPER'S’. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAROH, 1872, 


Conrents : 
THE UNITED STATES . 
Ce TREASURY DEPART 


I-Lverzations.— Robert Morris.— Washington 
in Consultation with Morris and Hamilton at hie 
House in New York.—Alexander Hamilton.—Al- 


bert Gallatin.—United States Building, 
A.n. 1804; Ground-Plan; Section B; South 
Klevation.—United States Building, a.n. 


1871. — Robert J. Walker.—Salmon P. Chase. — 
George S. Boutwell. me 


THE MESSAGE 
Ss a BOLIVIA AND ITS AMAZON OUT- 


ILLvsTRarions. — Puri Indian Hunting on the 
Madeira.—Turtlé-Shooting on the Madeira River. 
—Haunting the Tapir.—Inscription on the Rocke 
at Ribeirao.— Specimen of curiously cot Stones 
along the Ra 1ds.— Dragging a Canoe around Teo- 
tonio.—Mee with the Caripunas.—A Caripunus 
Indian.—India-Rabber-Making on the Madeira. — 
Breakfast on the Mamore.—Church and Plaza of 
Exaltacion.—Mojos Indians at Trinidad cele- 
brating Mass.— A Mojoe Indian.—The Cherimbita. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, PAST AND PRESENT. 

I.uusrzations. — Ancient Galley with Three 
Banks of Oars.—Ancient Galley, a Roman 
Coin.—Ship of William the Conqueror.—Ship of 
the Fourteenth sont —The Great Harry. — 
Genoese Carack, 1542.—British Ship of War, 1578, 
fram Tapestry in the House of Lordsa.—Sovereign 
of the Seas, 1687, from an original Picture by Van- 
develde.— War Ship of 1678, the Roval Charles, — 
The Royal George.—Galleons of the Seventeenth 
Centary, from Van Yk.—Galley of the Seventeenth 
Century, from Van Yk.—Chinese Junk.—Double 
Canoe, Bociet Islands. — Flying Proa, Ladrone 
Islands.—Double Canoe, Friendly Islands. 

TO-MORROW. 


THE CITY OF THE LITTLE MONK. 
ILLustRarions.—Manich, in the Year 1590, taken 
from the East Side.—The Coopers’ Dance.— Der 
Metzgersprung (the Butcher’s Leap), on the Eve 
of Shrove-Tuesday every Year. 
THE WINES OF SYRIA. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


ILLusrrations.—'' Robert struck a Light, and 
removed the Covering from the Face.”—“Got any 
Tobacco ?” 


NEGRO LIFE IN JAMAICA. 
ILLustRaTions.—Newcastle, General View, look- 
ing toward Port Royal.—“ Lord” Holmes.—Port 
Antonio, — Koratoe Marchant, — General Dery. — 
Negro Funeral {n Jamaica.—A Kingston Family 
Cook.—Descending the Mountain.—At the Bazar. 
—My Cigar Stumps. 
A CASE OF VITRIFICATION. 
THE ROMAN CAPITOL. 
GOTTFRIED’S SUCCESS. 
Ti.vstration. —‘“*‘He dropped his Arm and 
nee at her—only a Moment, but his Heart wis 
oe 8 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 


I..ustrations.—‘' Don’t you know that a Poon g 

Woman like you ought to be Married some Day? 

a he put his Arm round her and Kissed 
er.” 


A JAPANESE STATESMAN AT HOME. 
Portrait of Hirosawa. 
STAR AND CANDLE. 
SONNET (WITH A LETTER). By Joun GQ. Saxz. 
THE OLD OTTOMAN AND THE YOUNG TURK. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macaztrxg, One Year...... $4 00 
Hagper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprr'’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Haererr’s Magazine, Harrer’s Wrex ty, and Hagper’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Scnsorisxrs af $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for 320 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maecazmr 2% cents a year, for the Wxerxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the WrrxLy or Baza, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maeazixz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
acriptions may came with any Number. When 
no time is specified, ® will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxxy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrgr & Brortuzns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to 
the sender. 


Terus FOR ADVERTISING IX Harper's PERIOpICALs. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


y3( 's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $160 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








"$600 REWARD is offered by I 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 


Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head,"" Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. § 
Sold by Draggists at 50 cts. 





LADIES !—Boy the “ MAID- 





OOK HERE, 


USH.” It is the best thing ever prepared 
for ph oe rich, rosy tint to the cheek. No lady 
will Ee without it after giving it a trial. 

Small packages, 50 cents ; e, $1 00. 
‘NELSON ANDREWS, 
Lock Box No. T. Providence, R. L 
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FACETIZ. sae gat 
Tue Royal College of Physicians a % R. 
in London has been presented wjth f ; 
a horn of a cow polished by Dr. Sets 


Jenner, the discoverer of vaccina- ’ Rank fy Wi) 
hy i 












{7 Th lit Lr. ih " 
tion. Was this the same cow, of eR? oT aN A oN 
the bright-polished horn, that gave \\ |S at yi wets "eS 
the first vaccine for the newly born? HAS Tm IH 9 eee | 
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-A woman who went into a pho- 
tographic establishment the other 
day to bave a picture of her baby 
en gave the child a preliminary 
spanking, in order, as she said, ‘‘to 
bring a healthy bloom into its 
ch 80 it would make a pretty 


pictare.” | ° 


’ A suaker, a teetotaler, gave a lec- 
ture fo a confirmed lover of fire-wa- 
ter, and told an anecdote of a terri- 
ble accident, in which an inebriate 
in blowing out a candle, was killed 
by a flame igniting the alcoholic 

mes of his breath. The drinkin 
individual, an Irishman, was muc 
terrified, and to the comfort of the 
Quaker commenced a solemn as- 
severation, bemoaning the fact that 
he was bringing himself to ruin, 
and then swore that never again, so 
long as he lived, would he attempt 
to blow out a candle. 


ees 
aoe as of he tautology of the 
legal formule may be gathe rom 
@ following specimen, wherein if 
@ man wishes to give another an 
orange, instead of saying, ‘I give 
u that orange,” he must set forth 
is “‘act and deed” thus: ‘I give 
ou all and singular my estate and 
terest, right, title, and claim, and 
advantage of and in that oran 
with all its rind, skin, juice, » pa P,; 
and pips, and all rights and advan- 
tages therein, with full power to 
bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the 
Same orange, or give the same 
away, with or without its rind, skin, 
juice, pulp, and pipe, any thing here- 
tofore or hereinafter, or in any other 
deed or deeds, instruments of what 
kind or nature soever, to the con- 
trary in anywise notwi hetanding.” 
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, “BREAKING THE ICE” 
GENTLEMAN (to Pensive Neighbor during the Quarter of an Hour before Dinner). “ Miss Wilkin-on. vou 
look Sad. “Perhaps you’re Tired?” 
Lapy. “Oh no, thank you.” 
Gentieman. “Or Unwell?” 
Lapy. ‘Oh dear, no!’ . 
GENTLEMAN (i desperation). ‘‘Then—you must be Hungry::" | 
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PRACTICAL. 
Horrrur. “ Will Breakfast soon be ready, Mamma?” 


Mamma. ‘* Yes, my dear.” . : ihe 
Hopurut. * Well, Papa, you might say Grace just now, to save Time. 





__ HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THe PLeasurges or DANCING IN A CrowpDED Room OFTEN CREATE A GREAT DEAL OF WEAR AND ‘LEAR. 


Why is an oyster like a horse ?—Because he can't 


climb a tree. : 
No noose is good news, as the man said when he was 
reprieved. : 


Why is a grain of sand in the eye like a school-mas- 
ter’s cane 7—Because it hurts the pupil 
EE ee 
A Swies gentleman has swallowed a fork. He must 
have heen in a hurry with his eating. An operation is 
meditated, as the fork is uneasy. nd down a knife 
and a sirloin steak, and all will go well. 


a . 
If a man loses his breath, he shouldn’t run for it: he 
will catch it qnicker by standing still. 


—_—=——_—_—- 
Can that be said to be a “generous” wine which 
gives one a headacle? 
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Tar Erricaoy or Oar-wgat Por- 
RIDGE.—New York claims him now, 
the one-hundred-and-thirteen-yeare 
oud man, who voted for all the Presl- 

ents, saws wood, was the m 
of Washington, body-servant of 
Jackson, coachman of Jefferson, 
and barber to Frenklin. He walks 
twenty-two miles every mornin 
before breukfast, has used rum and 
tobacco for eighty-five years, and 
never was aick a day in his life. 
His teeth are in the highest state of 
preservation, he can read agate type 

y moonlight, and can hear the low- 
est sole at. the distance of seven 
miles, e was a Scotchman of the 
clan of Auld Lang Syne, and has all 
hia life lived on oat-meal porridge, 
and has used a certain patent medi- 
cine, of which fact due use can be 
made by any patent medicine pro- 
prietor for a coneideration. 

—_———.-. 

Orrensiveon Derenstvz.—Would 
it surprise you to learn that there is 
no difference between the language 
of abuse and the abuse of language ? 


ee 

A traveler lost on a Yorkehire 
moor, after desperately pursuing a 
rather hapcless track for some time, 
had the good fortune to meet a 
member of a shrewd and plain- 
speaking sect. ‘This is the way 
o York, is it not?” said the trav- 
eler. : 
To which the other replied: 
‘‘ Friend, first thou tellest me a He, 
and then thou askest a question.” 


es 

A gentleman and his wife had a 
little argument on Christmas-eve, 
when he kindly said he would hang 
up her stockings for her—which he 
did, but inadvertently omitted -to 
take her ont of them. She stood 
fect’ up‘ nine minutes, and th 
walked out—of the world... - 


———_—_—_ 

The authorities of a certain col- 

lege are so highly moral that they 

never allow any reference to .be 

made in essays to the sword of 
D—ocles. 

ey « 

A ball-room conversation is thus 

tleman advances to a lady who 

belle of the room—not among 


young ladies an isolated condition of mind. He makcs 


alow 


w, and stammers forth, blushingly, as follows: 


“Might I ask vou—ah—” 
The young lady understands him at once; and rather 
hanghtily, at the presumption, and to show her exact 


value, rep 


ies, “‘I am very sorry, but I am engaged for 


the next three dances.” 
‘It’s not dancing—ah—it is—it’s—beg your pardon ; 
you are a—sitting on my hat!” 
The look of the lady was even more crushirg than 


her physical performance had 
A Hien Norz—One for a thousand dollars. 


——— 
Very Sreancz!—Life fg a contradiction: we send 


to our butcher for a sweet-bread, 
sweetmeat we eend to our baker! 
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Some Mopes or CarryvinG AN UMBRELLA. 
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‘Sofa-Pillow of Crochet and Worsted Balls. 


Tue cover Of this sofa-pillow consists of six strips, 
which are made alternately of balls of green zephyr 
‘worsted in three shades, and of open-work crochet 
leaflets of green worsted of a medium shade. ‘The 
balls are sewed on a black worsted crochet founda- 
tion. Begin the cover of the sofa-pillow with a 
black worsted foundation twenty-nine inches long, 
and on this work, first, for the foundation of the balls, 
one strip of five open-work rounds, working always 
alternately 1 stc. (short treble crochet), 4 ch. (chain 
stitch); work the stc. of the first round on every 
fifth foundation stitch, and the ste. of the remaining 
‘rounds always on the ch. of the preceding round. 
Lay on the thread anew at the beginning of every 
round. At the end of the last round of this strip 
crochet as many ch. as the width or end of the fin- 
ished strip amounts to (twenty stitches in the orig- 
inal). ‘Then work on the stitches of the last round 
with green worsted of the medium shade one strip 
_ of four leaflet rounds; the first st. (stitch) of the new 
strip, however, is not crocheted on the first st. of the 
last round of the preceding strip, but a free space is 
left, as large as the width (end) of the strip. Work the first 
round of leatiets as follows: »* L se. (single crochet) on the rela- 
tive st. of the preceding round, one leaflet (that is, 6 ch., 1 ste. 
on the second and 1 stc. on the first of these 6 ch.; these 2 ste. 
are not worked off separately, but together with the first loop on 
the needle); 1 ch., one leaflet like the preceding, pass over 7 st. 
of the preceding round and repeat from *«. Work the remain- 
ing three rounds of leaflets in a similar manner, but work the 
sc. always on the ch. between two leaflets of the preceding round. 
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Sora-PiLtow or Crocuet anp Worstep BALLs. 
For pattern of Cover see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 33. 


Like these two strips work twice alternately one black and one 
green strip. In working each black strip crochet, instead of the 
foundation, one round of always alternately 1 sc. on the ch, be- 
tween two leaflets of the last round of the preceding strip; 7 ch, 
after each sc. At the end of the first round of this strip work 
as many ch. as at the end of the last round of the preceding 
black strip; and at the beginning of the second round leave as 
many st. free as at the beginning of the first round of the strip 
of leaflets. Fig. 33, Supplement, shows the cover spread out, 
and reduced to one- 
: eighth of the full 
size. The balls are 
made, in the usual 
manner, of a worst- 
ed strand forty 
threads thick, 
which is knotted 
with a single worst- 
ed thread at inter- 
vals of three-quar- 
' ters of aninch, and 
cut through be- 
tween the knots; 
the worsted balls 
thus formed are 
rounded evenly with 
the scissors, and 
then sewed sepa- 
rately on thecrochet 
foundation, always 
fastening one ball 
on I ste. Set the 
finished cover on 
a bolster of green 
cashmere filled 
with curled hair; 
the bolster is sev- 
euteen inches long 
and fourteen inches 
in circumference. 
First sew up the 
sides of the cover 
from 1 on 1 to 2 on 
2 of Fig. 33, Sup- 
plement; then join 
all the corners sim- 
ilarly numbered on 
one end, draw the 
cover over the bol- 
ster, and then also 
sew up the corners 
numbered corre- 
spondingly on the 
other end. Final- 
ly, set on the cord, 
which consists of 
two wound rounds 
of double crochet 
on which worsted 
balls are sewed, 
and cover the seam 
on the ends of the 
sofa-pillow with a 
larger worsted ball 
and a tassel. 


Silk Tulle and 
Satin Bertha. 
Tus bertha is 


made of pleated 
white silk tulle and 
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blue satin folds on a foundation of stiff lace. The 
trimming consists of blonde three-quarters of an inch 
and two inches and a half wide, blue satin rolls, and 
bows. On the shoulders set a rosette of pleated 
white tulle and loops and ends of blue satin trimmed 
with blonde. A bow consisting of five loops, an end, 
and a knot of blue satin is set in front of the heart- 
shaped bertha, which is edged with the wide blonde. 





A NEW USE FOR OLD CARPETS. 


LD ingrain or three-ply carpets, however faded 
or worn, may be turned to good account in the 
following manner: Ravel out the carpet, and as you 
do so wind it in balls. When this is done, have 
ready some scarlet, blue, or green yarn, which, if the 
colors of the carpet be very dull, will help to enliven 
them. Next take a long stick, like a yard-stick, and 
wrap the raveled yarn tightly around it, interspersing 
it with a little red and green all the way through. 
When the stick is full, begin to sew it along one edge, 
80 as to secure it, and then cut it open on the other. 
Now do another and another stickful in the same 
way, until the carpet yarn is all gone. A piece of strong crash 
will answer best as a foundation for the rug we are purposing to 
make out of all this, and having hemmed it at each end, begin 
in the middle with a tuft of bright colors, sewing the rest around 
on the foundation as closely as possible, row after row, until the 
crash is completely covered. It may thus be made as large as 
required, and can be trimmed to make the tuft even. This will 
give you a very. serviceable door-mat or rug,.and will wear as long 
as the old carpet has already done. 
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Biack TuLLe Low-neckev BLouse.—Back.—[See Page 204. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 19-25. 
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SAWDUST. 
Br KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Lasr night I happened, quite by chance 
Intruding late upon the scene, 

To see a most delightful dance 
My little sister's dolls between. 


It was a party so select, 
Conducted in the style approved, 
I really hardly could detect 
"Twas not the circle where J moved! 


A manikin I marked, whom all 

Seemed, as one doll, to hang about 
(Except a cynic by the wall, 

Whose grapes were sour enough, no doubt). 


And as I saw the eager smile 
Of such a very pretty ninny— 
Whose waist and hair and general style 
Were not unlike my cousin Winny— 


And watched that other savage face, 
A startling sort of likeness came 

Between the poor doll-fellow’s case 
And—some one’s whom I need not name. 


And still the question puzzles me, 
Remembering the look he wore— 

Am J a doll? or can it be 
That I have seen it all before? , 


Though, save myself, no creature there 
Had any claim upon a soul, 

That court about the millionaire 
Looked strangely natural, on the whole. 


Who would have thonght the same good sense 
Common to dolls’ and human brains, 

Or such a trifling difference 
’Twixt blood and sawdust in the veins! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcu 23, 1872. 








= Tue Publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY take pleasure in announcing 
that they will shortly commence the 
publication of 


DORE’S LONDON 


in MONTHLY EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS 
to the WEEKLY, each containing many 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS by the 
greatest master of the picturesque, ac- 
companied with interesting and _thrill- 
ing sketches of London life prepared by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. This splendid 
work, which is published in London at 
the price of two dollars a number, will be 
sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HARPER’S 
WEEKLY ; and the Publishers believe 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
and attractive Pictorial Serials ever of- 
fered to the American Public. 





a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 


tain a rich variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Lads and Children’s Spring 


Walking, House, Visiting, and Evening Dresses ; 
Confirmation and First Communion Dresses ; 
Spring Mantelets, Paletots, Fackets, etc.; Irish 
Guipure Collars, Scrap-Bags, Sewing-silk Cases ; 
Card Cases and Presses; Tablets, Embroidery 
Designs, ett., ett. 

Ve A Cut Paper Pattern of a new Sleeveless 
Sacque and Cape, with French Blouse, Watteau 


fPostilion, Apron-front Over-Skirt, and Walking 


Shirt, will be published with our next Number. 
For Full List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 215. 





AMUSEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


HILDREN are particularly susceptible 
to the pleasurable emotions. Their ear- 
liest recognition of the world, soon after they 
have been ushered into it, is a smile. Their 
first consciousness of a mother’s tender press- 
ure, & father’s fond notice, or a little brother’s 
or sister’s sympathetic curiosity is thus ex- 
pressed. The least indication of the cheer- 
ful fills the infant with a glee which sparkles 
in every feature of the face, and sets in mo- 
_ tion all his limbs. A beam of light, a tint 
of color, the gentlest motion or the slightest 
sound, will arouse all his mirthfulness; a 
glance from the mother’s eye, a touch of 
the father’s finger, the tinkle of a silver 
thimble, or the glistening of a silken shred, 
becomes a source of the intensest pleasure. 
This early susceptibility of the child to 
mirth should be, we think, more encour- 
aged than it ordinarily is. Not only would 
the present enjoyment of youth be thus 
promoted, but the future happiness of age. 
There is nothing so requisite for patiently 
enduring the trials of advanced life as 
abundant animal spirits, and these are only 


to be had by laying in a good stock in child- 


hood. Those who are cheerful while young 
are seldom sad when old. 

Cheerfulness and its natural associates, 
mirth and laughter, are, moreover, especially 
favorable to health, not only of the mind but 
body. ‘A merry heart,” says SOLOMON, “ do- 
eth good like a medicine, but sorrow drieth 
the bones.” The moral effect, moreover, of 


cheerfulness is not tu be despised. It is an-— 


tagonistic to envy, strife, and all uncharita- 
bleness. The devil, said LUTHER, hates noth- 
ing so much as a good laugh. 

As we are persuaded that cheerfulness in 
childhood is an excellent preparative for 
the labors of life, and an antidote to many 
of its ills, we would urge upon parents the 
importance of cultivating it in their off- 
spring. Even in infancy much can be done 
toward enc@uraging the pleasurable emo- 
tions. It is above all essential that the 
mother, or other attendants, should sustain 
to their utmost, in the presence of their chil- 
dren, a cheerful bearing. The nurse, with 
the idea that age is a proof of experience and 
® security against carelessness, is chosen 
often too old to be successful in entertaining 
the young intrusted to her charge. Her stiff 
and spasmodic attempts to amuse infants are 
far less successful than the natural impulses 
of the younger attendant to sympathize with 
their joyousness. There is all the difference 
between companionship and mastery. There 
is the warmth of inclination in the one, and 
nothing but the coldness of duty in the other. 

The importance of surrounding the young 
with cheerful objects is seldom sufficiently 
recognized. How often is the nursery the 
dullest room in the house! It should be the 
most cheerful, and have, both literally and 
figuratively, a sunny aspect. All its con- 
tents should have a lively air. The walls 
should be painted of a bright color, and the 
carpet be of a pattern noticeable by the dis- 
tinctness of its figures or the warmth of its 
tint. Colored pictures, of a striking, object- 
ive character, large representations of ani- 
mals—dogs, horses, and elephantsa—cheerful 
scenes of the fields and farm-yard,and groups 
of ruddy boys and girls playing and merry- 
making, should be so hung on all sides as to 
attract the sight and animate the spirits of 
the little inhabitants of the nursery. Their 
eyes and ears should be as far as possible 
kept closed to all scenes and relations of 
horror and cruelty. The excitement of the 
natural terror of the child at darkness and 
solitude must be carefully avoided, and no 
threats of summoning ghosts, bogies, old 
witches, or other monsters, so fearful to the 
childish imagination, should ever be per- 
mitted. 

With increasing age youth finds in the 
companionship of its fellows the society 
which is essential to its happiness, and ac- 
quires that knowledge of the traditionary 
games of boyhood and girlhood which is an 
endless source of gayety and pleasure. The 
top, ball, marbles, tag, leap-frog, hare and 
hounds, prisoner’s base, and the many. other 
amusements of the young, with their varied 
inducements to active exercise of the body 
and enlivening influences upon the animal 
spirits, have a value to the child proved by 
the experience of all time and all countries. 
We regret, however, to learn that, as they in- 
volve a certain roughening and dirfying of 
the hands, reddening of the face, and dishev- 
eling of the hair, and an unquestionable wear 
and tear of fine clothes, many parents discoun- 
tenance them. They are denounced by the 
over-refined as the games of the rude children 
of a rude age, and as not genteel enough for 
the nicer offspring of modern civilization! 
They undoubtedly afford the young just that 
combination of mental excitement and phys- 
ical action in which they delight, and from 
which both mind and body receive so much 
benefit. We therefore decide, without hesi- 
tation, in the case of fine clothes versus 
healthy and happy children, in favor of the 
healthy and happy children, leaving the 
fine clothes, as the lawyers say, we believe, 
“to be cast for damages.” 

Parents should not only encourage their 
children to play these famous old games out- 
of-doors, but make abundant provision for 
their children’s amusement at home. Know- 
ing the prejudice against cards, which, per- 
haps, from the bad company they are often as- 
sociated with, is not very unreasonable, we do 
not venture to commend absolutely their use. 
Children, however, we must say, take, accord- 
ing to our experience, a greater and more con- 
stant interest in these “ de’il’s books,” as the 
Scotch minister terms them, than in almost 
any other game, and this without the stimu- 
lus ofgain. Their aspect, which is ordinarily 
bright and cheerful, entices the youthful 
eye, and the various changes and combina- 
tions the cards admit of are unceasing pro- 
vocatives to their curiosity. Without cards, 
however, there are draughts, chess, dominoes, 
and home billiards, to which, we believe, the 
most scrupulous do not now object. Parents 
and guardians should be careful to supply 
these games and whatever else may conduce 
to the innocent amusement of children. 


MANNERS UPQN THE ROAD. 
@t Erocuses. 
Y DEAR LEONARD,—In the blithe 


mornings long ago—not quite in the 
last century, although you probably think 


so—when we boys, some of whom are near- 


ly great-grandfathers now, used to go home 
from school overflowing the stage-coach, and 
waking up every village through which we 
passed with singing and shouting, there al- 
ways came a moment of the highest joy 
when the familiar objects near home began 
to appear. There was the row of elms, and 
the old well, and the root fence, and a score 
of little objects hailed with enthusiasm, like 
the green boughs and the sea estrays which 
float out from shore to far wandering mari- 
ners. Boys come home from school by rail- 
road now, and they have their own romance, 
of course; but it is different from ours of 
that earlier day. Yet every journey has 
those delightful little signs that show the 
bourne is near. What is it that old Murray 
used to say in his precious hand-book for 
Central Italy—“ La Storta, the last pest to 
Rome,” or something like it, and he told us 
at what point near by, looking across the 
Campagna, we should see St. Peter’s. “La 
Storta—the last post to Rome.” 

And I found to my great delight, the other 


morning, that we also had again reached La 


Storta upon our journey, for I was strolling 
in the warm morning sunshine, and saw the 
first crocuses, yellow crocuses, sturdy and 
delicate forerunners of the apple blossoms 
and the roses. From near La Storta you 
can see the dome of St. Peter’s, and so from 
the crocus you can see the spring and sum- 
mer. There may be banks of snow and bare 
trees and icy winds, and bright fires in the 
house, and warm coats and furs for the way- 
farer in the street; but the golden smile of 
the little crocus melts them allaway. They 
are seen to be temporary evils, the wrecks 
and relics of winter; for lo, the time of the 
singing of birds has come, and the proof is 
the yellow crocus. 

When once you see this modest flower, so 
cheerful, so full of promise, you seem to see 
it every where. It is, perhaps, only a sym- 
bol. The whole town seems to be full of a 
crocus feeling. There is such magic in the 
little blossom that every thing is equally 
suggestive and promising. I open my win- 
dow to breathe the soft air, and I see other 
windows opening; and up and down the 
street people linger on the door-steps, and 
the cry of the newsboys seems to me softened 
and sweeter, and I say to Biddy, who is busy 
with her household cares, “ Biddy, the old 
world is blooming all over with crocuses.” 
And Biddy answers, ‘‘ La! Mr. Bachelor, you 
are as fresh as a crocus yourself, for all 
you're such an old gentleman.” Biddy is 
always polite, but she seems to me to be 
especially courteous and happy this morning, 
and I speak only the truth when I say, “Why, 
Biddy, you’re a crocus too.” For the spring 
air enchants us all, and we bourgeon and 
bloom. It is a world of crocuses, as I some- 
times see; and those in the flower-pots and 
in the garden beds only set the key. 

When I have been looking at them and 
thinking of them for some time they enchant 
my eyes. If I go into Mrs. Honeysuckle’s 
and watch her children at play, I do not 
escape the bright spring flowers of which I 
am writing to you. There is little Arthur, 
@ prince of six years. He is very careful of 
the younger sister, very gentle and obedient, 
but able to bear his little punishments 
bravely. His ways are very winning and 
unconscious ; and as I look at him I think of 
the young man courteous and refined and 
manly, simple and generous, without pre- 
sumption, without haughtiness. I think of 
him an older man, trusted, beloved ; perhaps 
famous, but that is not so sure; a man of 
many duties well done, of quiet charity, of 
wise sympathy. It is a noble character full 
of human graces that I think of—a man 
worthy the name of gentleman—and yet I 
am looking at a boy of six, a prattler. _ But 
I forecast that bountiful and beautiful sum- 
mer because in this earliest spring I see the 
crocuses peeping. What else are these sweet 
traits so plainly marked? ‘ What beautiful 
crocuses you have!” I say to Mrs. Margery, 
who does not in the least understand what I 
mean. And she answers, “I haven’t seen 
one this year.” Until observing my eyes fix- 
ed upon her children, she smiles again, and 
says, brightly, “I forgot; my garden is full 
of them.” 

Or I go to Claude’s, who paints so patient- 
ly in his studio high up under the roof. He 
shuts the door, and all day long often nobody 
comes to disturb him. He has not been in 
Europe, nor has he seen great pictures; but 
he has used every opportunity, and he is the 
most patient and faithful of students. He 
is not the artist who paints the pictures 
meretriciously brilliant which the ignorant 
admire, and at which the wise observer 
smiles. But those tender, simple scenes are 
his which linger in memory like sweet songs. 
There was one that I recall in a recent ex- 
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hibition, a amall picture of the old subject: 
a young girl plucking the petals of a Mar- 
guerite to tell her fortune. As you look at 
it the blended maiden eagerness and bash- 
fulness, as if the spectator must know the 
name of which she is thinking, are very 
lovely. If we listen, shall we not hear the 
words under her breath? “Jl m’aime; un 
peu; beaucoup ; passionnément ; point du tout !”” 

What man is worthy of that virgin dream ? 

What name but is purified by being taken 

upon those rose lips? But as I stand before 

that lovely little picture, and see in it all the 

skill and promise of young genius, I say to 

the young lady who also stands before it, and 

who says, “ Dear me! how nice!” “Yes, my 

dear,’tis a very nice crocus.” She looks at me 

calmly with the air of remarking, “This is a 

lunatic,” and proceeds to look at the cele- 

brated “ Crucifixion,” which occupies, as you 

remember, one entire end of the hall, and of 

which she also remarks, “Dear me! how 

nice!” By-and-by she turns and says, “I 

beg your pardon, but did you mean croquis?” 

To which I blandly answer, ‘No, my dear; 

I mean crocus, a golden flower of spring.” 

Upon which she relapses into the lunatic 

theory, and goes her nice ways. 

But those sketches of Claude’s are, in 
truth, his first spring flowers. I look at 
them and foresee the summer of his fame. 
When the boy Mozart used to play the harp- 
sichord, I suppose there were others besides 
his father whe heard the master in the pupil, 
and who felt that the boy who could do that 
would do“ Don Giovanni” and the “ Requiem” 
by-and-by. The crocuses are very abundant 
if you only happen to see them. 

I thought of it again this morning as I met 
Imogen, who might have been the very Mar- 
guerite stepped out of that pretty picture. 
All the shy promise, the tender modesty, of 
the one was in the other. I have for some 
time remarked in Imogen a gentle conscious-_ 
ness of happiness—a preoccupation, as the 
French people would say. A nameless sweet 
tranquillity investa her as she stands holding 
a nosegay of rose-buds and violets. Who 
gave you the rose-buds, Imogen? Flowers 
are but flowers, yet these flowers, and those 
you carry every day, are beautiful with an- 
other beauty than any you ever carried be- 
fore. Have you newly learned their lan- 
guage? Has perfume a subtile eloquence 
which it never had before? And I mark 
that she goes at the same hour by my win- 
dow in these early spring afternoons; and 
although she is alone when she goes, she is 
not alone when she comes. From what 
far and enchanted shore comes this youth 
whom I never saw before? Last year she 
did not know him; now she will know him 
forever. Il m’aime ; passionnément ; toujours ! 
I see it all now. This shy gentleness, this 
maiden expectation, they are in life what 
the picture is in art. They are crocuses 
also. They peep from under the leaves, and 
their golden bloom foretells the summer. 
Was I wrong, dear Leonard, in saying that 
the world is full of these prophetic flowers 
of spring ? 

Sometimes the summer which they fore- 
tell is far away, and seems to come so slowly 
as not to approach at all. The snows fall 
again after the flowers have opened their 
eyes, and even in March June seems impos- 
sible. But there are crocuses that I have 
known which seemed to bloom even until 
long past June, and still the summer had. 
not come. I see them still in those kind na- 
tures which seem to have no development 
here but to point forward and far beyond. 
If you had ever known Azalia you would 
understand what I mean. She had no beau- 
ty, no charm, and her life was very lonely. 
Circumstances separated her from what is 
called the world, and she lived where it was 
no pleasure to her to live. But every duty 
was punctually fulfilled, and there was such 
a sense of goodness in her that you felt 
alarmed and reproached that somehow good- 
ness was not enough. But it was pathetic 
to see how good and how baldly uninterest- 
ing she was. She was prim and precise, not 
aggressively like a prude, and only as if se- 
vere propriety were natural. But nobody 
cared to talk with her, although she was 
very intelligent, and I never heard of any 
man who designedly passed the evening at 
her house. You could not know Azalia with- 
out feeling that she had the qualities of char- 
acter which make life happy, and yet I sup- 
pose—if such a thing may be supposed of 
any woman—that no man ever asked her to 
be his wife. 

Azalia always seemed defrauded of her 
life, like one of the plants that grow in the 
cellar, and bleach on in endless darkness. 
But if only a favorable sun could shine, all 
the colors which make plants beautiful would 
appear; and so I felt if only the ray of cir- 
cumstance could fall upon Azalia she would 
appear as lovely asshe was good. But what 
were those hints and germs of possibility but 
crocuses in the earliest spring foretelling a 
summer, sometime, somewhere f They were 
always there, and always in full bloom, but 
modest and hidden and unregarded. 1 look- 
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ed at her with a feeling of tender reverence, 
for while the years passed and ehe grew 
old, her life was always in its very earliest 
spring, and while that of others was teeming 
with heavy roses or hung with ripened fruit, 
hers still lingered in the time of crocuses. 
And I believe that they were as full of as 
sure a promise as those beneath Mrs. Honey- 
suckle’s window, that “ope their golden 
eyes” to look upon the summer from under 
the dead leaves and snow. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


ee 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


LACK silks for spring retain their blue-black 

shading, and are a trifle more glossy than 

the heavy dead-lustre silks of last fall. The 

in is that even, medium-large reps the French 

call fatl/e. Prices generally are not higher than 
those of last vear, and some brands are lower. 


COLORED FAILLES FOR SPRING SUITS. 


Rich failles of well-defined reps, heavy yet 
soft and pliable, are shown in choice tints for 
spring. he best qualities sell for 85 50 or $6 
a yard: the same fabric was $7 last year. ‘The 
colors are in quiet, refined taste, avoiding all 
that is bright and pronounced, and consisting of 
faint, undecided hues, such as modest browns, 
grays, and buffs. The severe grays lately worn 
are now modified by woody brown shadings, and 
in return the stylish browns have grayish tinges. 
Two and sometimes three shades of a color are 
imported, and all these shades will appear in one 
costume. The newest is écorce, or bark-color, a 
peculiar grayish-brown that will make very hand- 
some visiting dresses; ramier, or wood-pigeon, 
a soft dove-like color; cacao, in two shades, 
showing cocoa au lait and cocoa sans lait; ré- 
séda, or mignonette, a beautiful gray with green 
shadings ; sage, a darker shade of greenish-gray, 
is already much worn; tea green is a similar 
tint ; noisette is a lighter nut brown than that of 
the winter ; printemps, or spring gray, shades 
toward blue; Russian gray is almost as brown as 
the familiar ashes-of-roses; Paris gray is ash- 
color, and is called Paris-in-ashes; London 
smoke and plum-color are retained ; for dinner 
and evening dresses are Atlantique, in three 
shades, showing the blue of the ocean at differ- 
ertt tides; rose-de-thé, pale tea-rose; /fleur-de- 
péche, a rosy lavender; salmon with very pink 

i ; and a metallic shade called nickel. 
or very rich Dolly Varden costumes there 
are petticoats of solid color, olive brown, plum, 
cypress and London smoke faille, sold by 

e yard for @4; the same goods embroidered 
for the polonaise and for flounces costs from $8 
to $12 a yard. 

Light summer silks, white grounds with hair 
stripes of color, are shown in great quantities: 
choice qualities are $2 a yard, but the qualit 
most rapidly sold is that costing $1 25. Blac 
and white silk producing grisaille effects is large- 
ly imported. 


PARISIAN DOLLY VARDENS. 


Lovely Dolly Varden suits are imported from 
France under the name of Watteau costumes, 
the other title being peculiar to England. An 
elaborate suit has a mauve silk skirt, with polo- 
naise of black foulard with gay flowers. The 
polonaise is in Watteau style, with broad fold 
in the back, half-low, square neck, mauve silk 
vest, and much-bunched-up skirt. The trim- 
ming is a fringe of long pendants in all chintz 
colors, with mauve tips. On the mauve skirt 
are narrow box-pleated ruffles of mauve and the 


chintz foulard, while about the knee are elabo-. 


rate fans of the foulard. 

Another suit has a blue silk skirt, with po- 
lonaise of buff foulard besprinkled with roses. 
A blue faille Watteau bow with long ends is in 
the back ; others trim the front, drape the sides of 
the skirt and finish the elbows; and still another 
is coquettishly placed high on the left breast. 
The skirt of the polonaise is turned under so 
that no defined edge of the garment is seen, and 
the back stands out in great bouffant puffs that 
look as if stuffed with eider-down. The blue 
silk petticoat has chintz foulard ruffies and wide 
box-pleated puffs caught at intervals by blue 
bows. 

HINTS ABOUT DRESS. 


Skirts of French dresses are trimmed very high 
this year, often reaching above the knee. Wide 
puffs separated by ruches form the upper part of 
the trimming, while three narrow box-pleated 
ruffles edge the bottom of skirts of rich silk suits. 
Kilt pleatings, box-pleating, and gathered ruf- 
fles trim suits of stuffs and of muslin. ‘The new- 
est polonaises are in the shape of the Dolly Var- 
den illustrated in the Bazar of last week, with 
open front, plain side skirt, no side forms in the 
waist, a treble box-pleat in the back of skirt, and 
all drapery very far back, with bows for orna- 
ment. By way of variety the polonaise is some- 
times fastened by bows half-way down the skirt 
front, and thence pointed away toward each side ; 
the box-pleating at the back of the akirt may also 
be hollow, that is, pleated underneath, showing 
three pleats on each side, instead of in a Watteau 
pleat outside. These pleats at the back of polo- 
naises are laid so deep that, though worn over 
very large tournures, the folds of the pleats do 
not entirely disappear until they reach the end 
of the garment. This is seen also in demi- 
trained skirts of dresses. In imported dresses 
the folds gradually widen down the sweeping 
train, and in some instances each fold is em- 
broidered its entire length to represent peacocks’ 
feathers ! 

The coquetry of spring toilettes consists in the 
pretty bows that are stuck about in most unnec- 
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essary places. A bow far up on the left front, 
another on the right shoulder with short ends 
hanging behind, a Watteau bow with long 
streamers placed just back of the neck, a bow 
without any ends at the back of the belt, a bow 
at the elbow of ruffled sleeves, or a little scarf 
tied in a bow on the cuffs of coat sleeves—these, 
with two perpendicular rows of loops set far back 
on the upper skirt to hide its pleats of drapery, 
are the jaunty garniture of French suits. Faille 
ribbon two inches wide is used for these bows, 
or else straight strips of faille cut in that width. 
The reader should note where these bows are 
placed, as they will be the principal ornament of 
white suits for the summer, 

Rich silks, to be worn both in the house and 
street, are more often made with basque and up- 
per skirt than with polonaises, though both 
styles are worn. Some elegant dresses dispense 
with real over-skirts, and have a demi-train with 
a wide scarf-sash arranged in folds around the 
skirt, not at the belt, but nearly down.to the 
knees, giving the effect of an elaborate over- 
skirt. ‘This scarf-sash is usually of some softer 
fabric than faille, such as China crape or ar- 
mure, and the dresses with which it is worn are 
for the house only. A lavender silk with inch 
stripes of satin is made in this way, with a scarf- 
sash of soft repped Sicilienne of solid lavender 
laid in many folds, with a wide fringed end hang- 
ing on the left side. The waists are almost 
invariably postilions with vest fronts. Bazar 
readers will gain clearer ideas of stylish corsages 
than any mere description can give by examin- 
ing the engraving on page 176 of Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. V. 

Suits.of white Victoria lawn, of piqué, and of 
buff linens and batiste, are made with Dolly 
Varden polonaises, trimmed with pleated ruffles 
of the same, or with gathered embroidered raf- 
fles. Many of these fabrics have also the Mar- 
guerite polonaise, with or without a vest. The 
bows draping the skirt are of strips of the mate- 
rial, hemmed, and tied by the wearer, instead 
of being made-up bows to be removed when the 
dress is washed. 

Among the French importations is a spring cos- 
tume of écru batiste cloth (a mixture of wool and 
linen); it has two box-pleated frills on the skirt, 
headed by a bias fold and white guipure insertion. 
The over-skirt has an apron tied back, with bouf- 
fant back breadths. The edge is cut in large 

ints and fringed, while perpendicular rows of 

sertion are down each breadth. The beautiful 
basque has a | pacar and Watteau trimming. 

A black and white striped challie polonaise is 
in the Marguerite shape, over a solid black skirt 
trimmed with a broad striped flounce. Bows 
of black faille are down the front. Another suit 
is a polonaise of écru and white striped batiste 
poplin, with solid écru skirt trimmed with striped 
ruffles and insertions of white guipure. 

An elegant visiting dress, with skirt too long 
for promenading, but suitable for the carriage, 
has a cuir-colored silk skirt with broad striped 
fiounce, finished by a bias ruffle headed by a 
puffed ruche. The round upper skirt is of 
écru China crape trimmed with milliner’s folds 
of the cuir silk and fringe. Basque of silk, 
with a China crape ficha in regular Marie An- 
toinette shape. The coat sleeve of the basque 
has a corded cuff that points over the wrist, 
and is.prettily trimmed with a little scarf of 
China crape tied round the arm with bow and 
hanging ends. 

A dove gray silk demi-train, also for the car- 
riage, has three flounces of the soft silk serge in- 
troduced last season. The Franklin polonaise 
is of this serge alxo. 

Elegant reception dresses are shown in con- 
trasting colors—one of dark blue silk skirt and 
vest, with pearl gray crape basque and over- 
skirt. Another is rose silk, with a polonaise of 
white gauze, trimmed with white silk guipure 
lace with fringed edge. 


SPRING GLOVES. 


Gants de Suéde, or undressed kid gloves, are 
imported in large quantities for spring use. These 
gloves are now so handsomely made, and are so 
pleasant to wear, that they are no longer con- 
fined to morning shopping and traveling, but ap- 
pear on more dressy occasions, such as mati- 
nées, afternoon promenades and drives, and they 
are said to have been worn at receptions during 
the winter. Fortunately they are less expen- 
sive than dressed kid. Those with two buttons 
are $1 75 a pair; with three buttons, $2; with 
four buttons, 82 25. A novelty among these is 
a long-armed glove, in one piece, unbuttoned, 
except where it is slightly open at the wrist, and 
a button is required to close it. The stylish col- 
ors are various shades of gray, salmon, buff, and 
mastic, or putty-color. 

In dressed kid the first choice is long-wristed 
three-buttoned gloves without ornamental stitch- 
ing, though quantities of shorter gloves with 
but two buttons, and the demi-long ‘‘ cuff glove” 
with one button and a scalloped volante, are 
sold; the latter are preferred by ladies with 
plump arms. Paris gray, lavender mastic, gri- 
saille, and printemps are the stylish shades for 
visiting gloves, écru and salmon remain in favor 
especially to wear with black suits, and flesh tints 
are chosen for evening. Four and six button 
gloves are worn for full dress, the length of the 
glove depending on the length of the sleeve and 
the beauty of the arm. White and black stitch- 
ing with kid welts to match relieve dark gloves 
of London smoke or of Russian gray, chosen to 
match suits ; buff tints are also very stylish with 
relief of black. Cocoa au /ait, not unlike ashes- 
of-roses, promises to be a favorite color, as it is 
imported in twenty-five shades! Prices remain 
unchanged. Gloves with one button are $175 a 
pair, or $10 a half-dozen pairs; those having 
two buttons are $2 25; with three buttons, 
$2 75; with four buttons, $3. 

Kid gloves for children, and in such small sizes 


as to be called infants’ gloves, are as perfectly 
made and trimmed as those for ladies. White 
Balbriggan gloves, as neatly made as Balbriggan 
hosiery, and shaped and numbered like kid gloves, 
are shown for summer wear. ‘They have Grecian 
stitching of color, and cost 75 cents. White silk 
gloves, and lisle-thread in colors, have pointed 
cuffs prettily ruffled and stitched. Others have 
a demi-gauntlet, pot long enough to break and 
turn backward; while another design with two 
buttons, in sizes for the smallest child upward, 
has a solid pleated wristband that will not curl 
up, as thread gloves are apt to do. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; and ARNOLD, 
ConsraB_s, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


It is said that the Prince Imperial, now six- 
teen, is coming over to us some time during the 
com summer, accompanied by Prince Napo- 
LEON. The youngster is said to s five lan- 
pee fluently, and to be a well-disposed, well- 

aved lad. 

—Mr. A. D. F. Ranpoupg, one of our most 
enterprising publishers and booksellers, and fa- 
vorably known as the author of several poems 
of great merit, is about to come before the pub- 
lic as a lecturer, his subject being ‘‘ Books about 
Work, and the best Books for Workers." 

—Baron ADOLPHUS ROTHSCHILD has founded 
at Nice a refage for one hundred children. 

—CakLoTTa Patri has been doing some nice 
things in the way of charity. While in South 
America she sent thro the consulate of Lima 
25,000 francs for the suffering French ; and since 
her arrival in France she has given in Paris for 
the same purpose, under the patronage of Ma- 
oon e THIERS, a concert which netted 15,000 

ncs. 

—President Smitru, of Dartmouth College, 
learned the printer’s art in Windsor, Vermont 
and says that what he learned of spelling and 
punctuating while thus occupied has made him 
a better college president. 

—Turrany & Co. are said to have sold recent- 
ly, for $80,000, two of the finest strings of Ori- 
ental Woe ever disposed of in this country. 

—WsSLEY ARNOLD, & young man of Syracuse, 
and member of the university, possesses the 
power of singing two parts of a tune at the 
same time. At a recent gathering of clergy- 
men in that city he ‘‘took them down’’ by 
8 clearly and sweetly the bass and soprano 
of ‘*Old Hundred.”’ 

—The Rev. EpwarpD Kenney, of the Episco- 
re Church, performed a few weeks ago in Cuba 

he first ceremony of Protestant baptism ever 
performed in thatisland. The child belonged to 
the family of an overseer on a plantation eight 
miles from Havana. 


—Speaking of the members of the cabinet, 
their way of life, their wives, and their wealth, a 
correspondent of the Chicago , writin 


from Washington, says: ‘‘A very spirited an 

interesting woman has just been added to the 
cabinet circle in the person of Mrs. WILLIAMs, 
wife of the Attorney-General. She was a widow 
when she married WILLIaMs, a widower. Mrs. 
WILLiaMs is above the medium size, not far 
from forty years of age. She has light eyes, a 
good figure, and a very vivacious and inviting 
address. The Attorney-General has takena house 
on I Street, which is generally thought to be the 
most elegant part of Washington. WILLIaMs 
himself is a man of common-sense, and an excel- 
lent legal mind. He wields a decisive pen, and 
never puts his foot erroneously any where. He 
is not possessed of any considerable means, and, 
in fact, it may be said that WiLLIamMs, BELKN&P, 


Ropgson, and BOUTWELL are all poor. Bout- 
WELL sits at an ordinary boar -house table, 
and is sald to save fully one-half his sal He 


has a shrewd, economical, New England wife 
who takes care that the vanities of this world 
shall not consume his substance. Therich men 
of the cabinet are DELANO, whom some allege 
worth a million, and FisH, whose family is ho- 
reditarily well fixed. CRESWELL, including his 
official salary, has probably an income of $15,000 
a year. The Solicitor-General, Bristow, is a 
young man without fortune, but of the highest 
order of personal character and native manli- 
ness. President Grant, it is stated by those 
who know him best, is now worth about ,000, 
some of which is well invested, and brings him 
good dividends.”’ 

—Some years ago DICKENS destroyed an im- 
mense accumulation of his correspondence. 
Dousy described it as taking place on the lawn 
at Gadshill, and making an immense smoke. 
DICKENS said, ‘“‘T destroyed the correspondence 
expressly because I considered it had been held 
with me, and not with the public, and because I 
would not answer for its privacy being respect- 
ed when I should be dead.” 

—Those Boston speculators in ‘‘ music, heav- 
enly art,’’ have insured the life of P. 8. GILMORE 
for $100,000 for the period of six months, for the 
benefit of the guarantors of the jubilee fund. 
Fifteen different offices have betted that Gn- 
MORE will survive it. 

—The Emperor of China, soon to be married, 
has impo a pair of clephants to assist at the 
ceremony. The bride elect is undergoing care- 
ful training in the etiquette of sourt life. For 
three years the looms of Nankin, Hang-chow 
and Canton have been engaged on the silks and 
satins for her bridal apparel, which are now 
nearly completed, at a cost of over two millions 
of do . While the bridegroom, who has the 
sun for his emblem, goes forth in a car drawn 
by elephants, his bride, who represents the 
moon, is to be borne to her palace In a palan- 
quin composed entirely of strings of pearls. 

—‘* Gail Hamilton” hit the nail squarely on the 
head when, speaking of persons economical of 
the truth, she says, ‘‘ We hear of peers who 
have so ng a love for falsdhood t they 
would rather lie on a twelyemonth’s note than 
tell the truth for cash.” 

—The late Jonx CoLERIpDGE Parreson, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Melanesia, in the South Seas 
and who was murdered recently by savages, left 
the whole of his fortune—upward of $60, to 
the work of Christian missions; probably “‘ pour 
encourager les autres.”’ 

—American talent continues to be epee a 
abroad. JAMES IMBRIE MILLER, son of the emi- 
nent EpwarRD MILLER, of Philadelphia, who 
went to India in 1869, in the service of the 
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overnment of that country, to introduce cer- 
n railway improvements, has been appointed 
chief engineor of the state railways of Central 
India, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of Royal Engineers. 

—The late Senator Grimgs, of Iowa, used to 
mention this little incident: While Governor 
of Iowa, during the session of the lature a 
gentleman from the interior arrived at the hotel 
where the Governor was boarding (and who at 
the time was pacing the hall), and approaching 
his Excellency, whom he took to be the porter 
of the house, asked him to take his carpet-bag 
to his room. The Governor complled, a quar- 
ter was offered and accepted, and the weary 
traveler told that whenever he wanted b 

ed to “‘ call on Governor GRIMEs.”” 

—Mrs. BRETTELL, who recently died in En- 
gland in her ninetie year, was for seventy years 
a faithful servant in the households of Gzoror 
Ill., Grorez IV., Witt 1YV., and Queen Vic- 
TORIA. 

—A poet once said, ‘* And if we can not alter 
things, then we will coats. their names, Sir.’’ 
Our Yankee singing-birds have a facilit for do- 
ing that. Miss JENNIE ARMSTRONG, of Wiscas- 
eet, Maine, has been transformed in Italy into 
Signorina ‘‘Giovannia Avigliani,’? and under 
that oceuetul appellation has made her début 
with marked success at Saluzzo. 

—This will certainly do: A few days since, in 
Pocahontas County, Virginia, Danie, M’CarrTy, 
a pensioner of the war of 1812, aged seventy- 
eight, took to wife Miss ANN GaBeERT, aged 
twenty-cight. The nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed in front of a hotel, on horseback, with 
the thermometer eight degrees below zero. 
They immediately started on the wedding-tour. 

—Prince ORLOoFF, of Ruesia, is astonishing the 
Parisians by his fine horsemanship. His coal- 
black steed cost $4000, and came from Tartary 
at that. 

—Some years ago the late Exiza Logan, while 
playing in Augusta, Georgia, was surprised at re- 
cciving as a present a n valet worth $2000. 
It came from an enthusiastic young planter, who 
pinned his card to the coat sleeve of the African, 
and thus sent him to the actress. Miss L. re- 
tained the article for one day, and then returned 
it with thanks. 

—The most notable marriage among the En- 
glish aristocracy of the time is about to take 
place between the Marquis of Bute (Mr. Dis- 
RAELI’S Lothair) and a daughter of Lord How- 
ARD, in whose veins ‘flows all the blood of all 
the Howarps.’’ The Marquis of Bute is the 
wealthiest peer in Great Britain, his income be- 
ing over $1,500,000 per annum. The Howarps 
are of the very cream of aristocrats, the Duke 
of Norfolk of the time being hereditary Earl- 
Marshal of the kingdom, and always recognized 
as the premier duke and earl. 

—There was a romance connected with the 
marriage of the late General EwELL. In early 
life he won the heart of Miss Mary PoLE Camp. 
BELL, daughter of an eminent jurist of Tennes- 
see: the hand he could not win, on account of 
the judge’s opposition, so in time she married 
another; but just before the late unpleasant- 
ness she became a widow. During the contest 
she followed with her prayers the idol—the hero 
—of her first girlish sve we was winning lau- 
rela on distant fields. And when at the battle 
of the Wilderness he was stricken down at the 
head of his columns, Mrs. Mary PoLK Brown 
laid aside all minor considerations and flew on the 
wings of love to his bedside, nursing him through 
all his sufferings until he was again able to take 
command. It was shortly after his recovery 
that the dream of a long and eventfal life was 
realized by the consummation of his early hopes, 
and these twain, devoted in youth, parted for a 
quarter of a century, met at last in the shadows 
of declining years to pledge anew that faith which 
had waxed stronger through the trying ordeal 
ofa long separation. 

Sn ish ladies of position are much more 

ractical in their ways than the fine lady of the 

. 8. There they oversee pretty much every 
thing, copy the business letters of their hus- 
bands, look after the poor, visit the sick, scruti- 
nize the accounts, work in their own gardens, 
and are, as a general thing, up early in the morn- 
ing. The late Marchioness of Lansdowne knew 
every cottager in her neighborhood, and was al- 
ways with them in sickness and sorrow. Her 
only daughter used one hundred nee Given 
her by her father-in-law, Lord Suffolk, to buy a 
bracelet) to build pi -sties, with his permission, 
at her husband’s little country residence. She 
educates her own children without assistance, 
teaching the boys Latin and the girls all the usu- 
al branches of education. The late Duchess of 
Bedford had for thirty years of her married life 
risen at six o'clock, summer and winter, lit her 
own fire, made some tea for the duke and herself, 
and then, as he wrote his own letters of business, 
she copied them, and they came down to a large 

y of guests at ten o’clock, to dispense break- 

t, without saying one word of their matutinary 
avocations; so that you might have been a vis- 
itor in the house without finding out that the 
duke or duchess had transacted the ot 
hae i of the day before, perhaps, you 


risen 

—Professor 8To while visiting at a Httle 
town in Massachusetts, wished to go to a town 
nine miles off to consult some enealogical rec- 
ords. He asked his host to obtain a turn-out for 
him, and seeing, half an hour afterward, *. horse 
and wagon hitched in front of the door nmres 
into it, and drove off at a rattling pace. ving 
at his destination, he fastened the horse, and went 
to work upon the dusty records at the town-hall. 
He had been thus ed for nearly an hour 
when he was suddenly interrupted by the abrupt 
entrance of his host at the town whence he start- 
ed, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Dr. Srowg, have you been 
stealing a horse and phaeton?’’ To the aston- 
ished doctor it was then revealed that he had by 
mistake taken the establishment of a newly 
married Episcopal cleymen: who had come to 
call upon the doctor’s host, and who was aston- 
ished, on leaving, to find his beautiful turn-out 
—a wedding present—gone, and replaced by an 
old, worn-out horse and chaise that had been 
brought there by the livery-stable keeper for 
Dr. Stowe. A stern chase ensued, but the doc- 
tor was not captured until he had reached his 
destination, as stated, whence, after mutual ex- 

lanations, he drove home in the old chaise. 
The comment of the Episcopal clergyman on 
the case was, ‘‘This comes, Dr. Srows, of not 
attending the church where the commandments 
are read every Sunday.”’ 
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Black Tulle Low-necked Blouse. 


Tus black tulle blouse is furnished with bretelles, which form 
basques in the back and front. ‘lhe trimming consists of black lace 
an inch and a quarter wide, ruches of black gros grain ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, and bows of similar ribbon two inches and 
a half wide. ‘Io make the blouse cut of plain black tulle two pieces 
from Fig. 19, Supplement, leaving an inch and a quarter extra ma- 
terial on the front edge, and one piece from Fig. 20, Supplement. 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 19-26. 













Buack POULT DE 
Sorz WalIsT. 
FRONT. 

For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 11-15. 


Cut the bretelles of figured black 
tulle and lace from Figs. 21 and 22. 
Having joined the blouse according 
to the corresponding figures, face the 
top with a strip of tulle, and set the 
bottom into a double binding of the 
material. ‘Trim with lace and ruches 
as shown by the illustration, and sew 
on the bretelles according to the cor- 
responding figures, having first ar- 
ranged them in pleats, bringing x 
on @. ‘The upper corners of the 
bretelles are left loose, and are after- 
ward sewed on the sleeves according 
to the corresponding signs. For each sleeve cut 
of plain tulle one piece from Fig. 23, Supplement, 
and of figured tulle one piece each from Figs. 24 
and 25. Cover the piece of plain tulle (the foun- 
dation of sleeve) with a puff of similar tulle, trim 
the under edge with lace, and sew it up from 45 
to 46. ‘Trim the pieces cut from Figs. 24 and 25 
on the outer edge, excepting the top, with gath- 
ered lace; gather the upper edge of these pieces, 
and sew them on the sleeves according to the 
corresponding figures. Set the sleeves into the 
armholes, bringing 46 on the side seam of the 
blouse, and fas- 
ten the corners 
of the bretelles 
on the sleeves. ‘The illustration on the first 
page shows the blouse arranged on the 
figure. 


Dimity Petticoat for Trained 
Dresses. 


Aut the breadths of this petti- 
coat are gored. ‘The back breadths 
are covered with dimity ruffles six 
inches and a half wide, as shown 
by the illustration. The ruffles are 
gathered closer in the middle of the 
back than on the sides of the petti- 
coat, and overlap each other 
an inch and _ three-quarters. 
The bottom of the petticoat is 
ninety-six inches wide. ‘The 
top is gathered and sewed into 
a belt. 


Tournure of Stiff 
Net for Trained 
Dresses. 


Turs  tournure, 
which is fastened on 
the petticoat, is made 
of white stiff net, linen 
tape half an inch wide, 
and = covered _ steel 
hoops a quarter of an 
inch wide. To make 
the tournure cut of 
net two straight pieces 
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Fig. 2.—Kworrep Strip 
FOR FoorstToou. 
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GENTLEMAN'S Dresstnc-Gown. 


For pattern and description sce Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 16-18. 
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Dinity Petticoat For TRAINED 
DRESSES. 
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BorpER For Baskets, Sora-Pittows, SusPENDERS, 
ETC. —Portnt Russe EMBROIDERY. 
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Buacx Tutte Low-xeckep Biovuse.—Front.—[See First Page. } 





Buiack Tu.tLe Low-neckep Biouse.—{See First Page, ] 
' For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 19-2. 


WR. 


Fig. 1.—Foortstoo, with Knitrep Cove 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL. Fig. 32. 
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fifty-three inches long and twenty-four inches and a half wide; slope 
off one edge of these pieces, from the under to the upper edge, to a 
width of eight inches, and join them on the other side. Cut out these 
Ee on the upper edge, from both sides toward the middle, to a 
ength of fifty-one inches and a quarter; and slope off the under edge, 
from the middle toward both sides, so that they are only forty-five 
inches and a quarter long. For the puffed part, which is sewed on 
this foundation, cut two straight pieces one hundred and thirty-five 
inches long and twenty-nine inches and a quarter wide. After join- 
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Biack Pout pr 
- Sore Waist. 
Back. 

For pattern and de- 
scription see Su 


lement, No. IV. 
¢ Figs, 11-18. 


ing these pieces on one side, slope them 
off on the free side, from the under to the 
upper edge, to a width of twelve inches 
and seven-eighths. Then sew the linen 
tapes half an inch wide on this part in a 
horizontal direction—the first tape two 
inches from the upper edge, the second 
tape four inches, and the third tape eight 
inches from the first tape. Sew on the 
remaining twenty tapes in such a manner 
that the intervals of every two following 
tapes are half an inch larger than the in- 
terval of the two preceding ones. Gather this 
part along the first, and along every second fol- 
lowing tape, and sew it on the foundation, setting 
on the first tape two inches from the upper edge, 
the third tape two inches and a half from the 
first tape, and soon, ‘The intervals increase half 
an inch each. The under edge of this puffed 
part is sewed to the under side of the foundation 
at a distance of two inches from the under edge. 
Run the steel hoops in the free tapes of the puffed 

art, and fasten the ends carefully. Arrange the 


ides of this part in box-pleats, in such a manner 
as : et that the tapes furnished with hoops come 


in the middle of each box-pleat, and bind 
the puffed part and the foundation with 
shirting. Gather the top of the tournure 
and set it on a belt an inch wide and 
thirteen inches and three-quarters long, 
which is closed by means of strings. 
Finally, sew short strings on the 
tournure in the middle of the back, 
by means of which the puffs are 
tied together as shown by the illus- 


tration. 





Fig. 3.—STRIP FOR © 
TRIMMING FOOTSTOOL. 






















Border for trimming 
Baskets, Sofa-Pillows, 
Suspenders, etc. 

Tus border is worked on a 
foundation of light gray cloth, 
reps, or leather, with saddler’s 
silk of several shades of ma- 
roon, in half-polka stitch 
and point Russe. If the bor- 
der is designed for suspend- 
ers, it may be work- 
ed on gray drilling or 
English leather with 
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\ . } wash material. 

\ S : 
Se Footstool with 
RY Knitted Cover, 
RS Figs. 1-3. 






Tus footstool or 
brioche consists of a 
circular raised cush- 
ion forty-five inches 
in circumference and 


TOURNURE OF StiFF NET FOR 
TRAINED DRESSES. 





Fig. 1.—Section_o¥ Persian EMBROIDERY FOR 
Suonunc-GAp.+[Se8 Lig. Pf Page 205. ] 


Marcu 23, 1872.] 
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the pattern for the tulle reduced to one-eighth of the full size. 
Transter all the lines and signs on Fig. 31 to the tulle with a 
needle and thread, in doing which the lines and intervals must, 
of course, be enlarged eightfold. Lay the material in a fuld along 
the dotted lines from each 53 to *, then from * to *, and from 
each 54to *. Next arrange the double material in pleats, bring- 
ing Xa on @a, Xb on @b, and 
each of the remaining X's on the 
Nearest @. Finally, sew the coif- 
fure thus formed on a small stiff 


ae e2 . * a . om one --- 














five inches in height, which is hollowed outin the middle. It is cov- 
ered with eight three-cornered knitted parts, which simulate plush. 
Between these parts are set strips an inch and a quarter wide, 
made of worsted cord in different colors. Fig. 32, Supplement, 
gives a three-cornered section of the cover. Knit the latter, be- 
ginning on the under edge, with medium-sized white knitting cot- 
ton, in rounds going backward and 
forward, all plain, narrowing at the 
end of the rounds to suit the shape 
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Biack AND Wuite PLarp Gros Grain Cravart, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IX., Figs. 29 and 80. 


Brack Famze Cravat. 
For description see Supplement. 


of the pattern. 
In working every 





lace foundation, 
and set on the 


7 second following flowers as shown 
gy stitch in every ; by the illustra- 
J second round, Brown Satin Cravat with Warre Dors. tion. 

es knit in a three- For pattern and description see Supplement, : 

Y, fold ‘thread’ of No. VIIL., Figs. 27 and 28, Evening 

% gray zephyr Coiffure of 
worsted an inch Tulle and 

long, so that Flowers. 


the ends of the 
worsted project 

an equal length — 
on one side of 
the knitting.— 
These worsted 
threads must al- 

Srripep Satin CRavaT. ternate. After 
For description sce every 11 rounds 
Supplement. make alternate 
dots of black 
worsted in the gray foundation; to do this 
knit in one threefold black thread after every 

’ 11 stitches in the 12th round, and two three- | 
fold black threads after every 9 stitches in the 
14th round. When the eight parts are fin- 
ished in this manner, sew them on the cushion 
at regular intervals, having previously cut the 
threads evenly. The strips between the knit- 
ted parts are worked separately, from the mid- 
dle, with worsted round cord in three shades 
of one color in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 
Make knots at regular intervals in the middle 
cord, on which the button-hole stitch loops 


Tus coiffure 
is made of black 
figured silk tulle, 
black lace, and 
a spray of red 
camellias. Take 
a piece of tulle 
thirty-six inches 
wide and sixty- 
four inches long, 
which is edged all around with lace two inches 
and a half wide. Fold down one corner of 
the tulle in a triangle, so that one side of the 
under Jayer projects ten inches from the tri- 
angle. Gather the double material closely at 
the left side of the front, six inches and a half | 
from the middle of the fold, to a length of | 
seven inches and a quarter in a straight direc- 
tion (toward the side edge of the triangle), and 
set on the flowers. In adjusting the ‘coiffure | 
the pleated part comes on the left side, the un- | 
der layer (the scarf) is pinned on the right side 
and then arranged about the neck, as shown 
Brack Gros Grain py the illustration. A large red camellia falls 





See Maen 


Bivue Gros Grain Cravat, 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Smoxinc-Cap.—Perstan Emprorpery. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 204.) 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 34. 





Fieurep Gros GRAIN 


are aes As oe by the rey In- “xp Satix Cray aT. Cravar. on the hair, a little to the left side of the part- 
stead of these knotted strips, tapestry ov For patiorn ted Ghibetoticn For description sec ing. Other flowers may be substituted to har- 
or strips of colored cloth like the one shown .... upplement, No. VIL, Supplement. monize with the color of the dress. ‘This coif- 


by Fig. 8, may be used. The latter is orna- Fig. 26. 
mented with colored twisted cord and with 

saddler’s silk in point Russe and button-hole stitch. The rounded 
ends of the strips come on the middle of the cushion. Besides 
this fasten a worsted ball and a ring of thin rope covered with 


fure is extremely graceful, and the folds of lace 
about the neck and face soften the complexion, and are very be- 
coming, producing something like the effect of a Spanish mantilla. 
The same coiffure may be made of white or colored lace. 





BiackK AND Gray Srrreep Satin CRAVAT. 
For description see Supplement. . 
























\..SS cord of different colors on the middle of the cushion as shown by 
— Sa es the illustration. Cover the under surface of the footstool with 



























black carriage leather, and furnish it on the outer edge with 
black worsted cord. 


Gentleman’s Smoking-Cap, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Persian Embroidery. 


Tuts cap is of crimson cashmere, lined with crimson silk, and 
richly embroidered with split filling silk of bright colors in chain 
stitch, half-polka stitch, and point Russe. Fig. 34, Supplement, 
gives a quarter section of the design for the crown of the cap. 
The rim of the cap is two inches and seven-eighths wide and 
twenty-two inches and a half long. Before working the em- 
broidery join the ends of the rim, so as to complete the design. 
The illustration, Fig. 1, page 204, ‘shows a full-sized section of 
the embroidery for the rim. The darkest lines on this illustra- 
tion, which edge the shell-shaped design figures, are worked in 
half-polka stitch with black silk, and the outlines of the design 
figures are worked in chain stitch, half-polka stitch, and point 
Russe, alternately with white, blue, and gold-colored silk, each 
of the slanting rows with one color, as shown by the illustration. 

The point Russe stitches which fill the de- 

sign figures are all worked with a double 

thread of red silk. Ornament the outer 

edge of the crown and rim with rows of 
chain stitch. Join the rim of the cap at 
the top with a strip 
of crimson silk sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch wide, the ends 
of which are sewed 
together. Sew the 
free outer edge of 
this strip on the 
crown of the cap, 
and then sew the 
Strip through the 
middle on the in- 
side of the rim half 
an inch from the 
upper edge of the 
rim, 80 as to sepa- 
rate the crown and 
rim. 


s 7. ~~ Coiffure of 
Uo Bigured Black 
, 7» Tulle, Lace, 
9° end Flowers. 
” Tunis coiffure is 
4 made of a piece of 
ti tulle thirty - eight 
“7 * inehes and a ‘half 
77. square edged with 
Wye, lace an inch and a 
quarter wide, and 
trimmed with 
pomegranate blos- 
Corrrcre oF Fieurep Biack Tuire, Lace, anp Firowers. —- soms. Fig. 31, 


For arrangement see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 81. -- Supplement, gives “us . 


Evenxtno Corrrure oF FicurkD BLacK TULLE 4axD FLOWERS. S. 
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AN OLD MAID. 


Sirrme with folded hands, that have dropped the 
needle and 

Looking athwart the fields, where the evening light 
is shed 

On the waving grass, and from whence arises the 


lowing of herds, 
While the happy leafage thrills because of the time 


of the singing of birds. 
Sixty rings, as I think, have circled her life-tree’s 


Sixty years of the world, with its mingled pathos 
and mirth ; 

How has she taken the time since her baby-steps 
were set 

Among the anemones’ bloom, and the sweets of the 
violet ? 


What has she been, who sitteth with delicate lights 
dropping down 

On the bowed head's silver locks, and the folds of 
the silken gown? 

Has she not walked on the way that she chose at 
the gates of youth, 

Bright In the graces of holiness, gratid in the splen- 
dors of truth? ; 


Bearing the hopes of the sowing, the gladness of 
those who reap, . 

Smiling with those who are joyful, weeping with 
those who weep; 

Graclously grave, serenely bright, with a wisdom 
large and mild, 

A man’s clear judgment, a woman’s love, and the 
faith of a little child. 


In that heart of hers nestle the children, tired of the 
ball and the race, 

Rested because of the love that shines in her beau- 
tiful face; 

Women and men too, whose eyes have wept for the 
false or the dead, 

One silent clasp of that firm, calm hand moet deeply 
has comforted. 


And many a heart that bleeds for its sin, and yet 
could not lay bare 

The throb of its shuddering nerves to a cold, ana- 
lytical stare, 

Lying lone on the wag-side of life, she, tenderly 
bending above, 

Doth soothe with the unguent of mercy, and cheer 
with the strong wine of love. 


Was there ever a pitiful cry in the depths of her 
gracious soul 

For the wifehood’s joy denied, and the motherhood’s 
aureolo ? 

Can her thought go back to a time when her patient 
footsteps trod 

Among the grieving thorns, alone with sorrow and 
God? 


However it be, on her face is the look of sweet 
content 

That comes when the music of life, of love and 
duty is blent; - 

And peace is hers that is more than the joy of 
morning prime, 

And light that is greater than day, has come at her 
evening time. 





(Continued from No. 10, page 180.) 


NDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,’? AND 
‘‘JosHuA MARVEL.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE COMES TO A SHREWD 
CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAKE, smooth and bland 
in voice and manner, lingered about the streets 
for several minutes. It was a beautifully clear 
night, and he may have been inclined for medi- 
tation. His appearance was sufficiently respect- 
able for such an indulgence, and a policeman who 
stood in the shadow of a doorway quietly observ- 
ing him did not think it necessary to interfere 
with him. He glanced up at the first-floor win- 
dow, and saw the shadow of a woman upon the 
blind. ‘‘I wonder if that is her room?” he 
thought. ‘* What a little nugget she is!” He 
wished that somebody would come to the street- 
door, that he might ask if Lily lived on the first 
floor; but no one came, and the narrow street 
was still and quiet. *“ David,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ that girl's pretty face has quite bewitched 
you.” He seemed to take pleasure in the thought, 
and smiled to himself complacently. It was evi- 
dently not the first time that he had been be- 
witched by a pretty face. He took his cigar- 
case from his pocket, and turning to a doorway 
to obtain a light for his cigar, saw the police- 
man. 

‘* A fine night, policeman,” he said. 

‘¢ Yes, Sir,” sa bearer the policeman, civilly. 

‘Been on this beat long, policeman ?” 

‘* A considerable time, Sir.” 

‘‘ Pretty quiet about here, isn’t it?” 

‘*Pretty quiet, Sir. But we get enough trou- 
ble out there,”’ with a nod of his head in the di- 
rection of the Royal White Rose Music-hall. 

‘‘ Ah, I daresay. Saturday nights especially.” 

i As you say, Sir, Saturday nights espe- 
cially.” 

‘*A cigar, policeman ?” 

‘* No, thank yon, Sir; not allowed to smoke.” 

Mr. Sheldrake coughed, and the policeman 
coughed in sympathy. 

‘*Can we get any thing to drink about here, 
policeman ?” 

‘* Not to-night, Sir,” said the policeman, some- 
what stiffly. ‘‘ The houses shut at twelve Satur- 
day nights.” 

His two bribes having been refused, Mr. Shel- 
drake bethought himeelf of another. But first he 
said, as he put his hands in his pockets, 

‘** Who lives in that house opposite, police- 
man ?” 

‘* Quite a number of people, Sir. Half a doz- 
en families, I should say." 

Here the jingle of money fell upon the police- 


man's ears. It produced a curious effect upon 
him. He coughed a little cough, which might 
have been interpreted, ‘‘ Here am I, one of her 
Majesty's servants; and you will find me always 
ready to do my duty.” Then he looked up at 
the sky, and down on the pavement, and round 
on the houses, and any where but in the direc- 
tion where Mr. Sheldrake stood. Murmuring at 
the same time, dreamily, in a soft, musing tone, 

‘6 Quite half a dozen families, 1 should say, Sir.” 

As he murmured this his hand may be said to 
have resembled a sly rascal peeping round the 
corner to find out things without wishing to draw 
observation upon himself. Mr. Sheldrake’s hand 
sought that expressive hand, and found it in a 
lurking—not to say slinking—position, hiding it- 
self demonstratively in the cuff of the policeman’s 
coat. He slipped a piece of silver into it, and 
the jaws of darkness instantly devoured it up. 
The policeman was evidently in an unconscious 
state; for, with the air uf a man whose thoughts 
were far away, he received the coin obliviously, 
and in an absent manner conveyed it to the 
nearest pocket; then he coughed again, and as- 
sumed the air of one just aroused from a little 
sleep. 

The ‘‘Open Sesame” having been thus discreet- 
ly administered, Mr. Sheldrake learned from the 
policeman as much as that functionary knew 
concerning Lily. Lily was her name; every 
body about here knew her, and every body liked 
her—children especially. She was very pretty, 
and quite young; not more than nineteen, he 
should say. Yes, she lived on the first floor of 
that house. She sang at the Royal White Rose 
Music -hall, you know; his missis had often 
heard her, and was qiite in love with her. So 
was a good many others, not women, you know. 


| But she was different from some other girls in 


that establishment who lived about here. How, 
different ? Oh, better, you know. Couldn’s tell 
how long that would last; no more could any 
one else. He had seen a good many stage girls 
commence well and end badly. How, badly? 
Well, fast, you know. It was enough to turn a 
girl’s head—the lights, the noise, the dresses, and 
the lots of swells with money hanging round 
‘em. Didn’t think it would turn this one’s, 
though. She hada brother. Younger than her? 
No; a couple of years older, he should say; 
comes home late sometimes; very much like 
her. Anda mother bedridden; the doctor oft- 
en goes there. And a grandfather. A strange 
old fellow—a character. Immortality Wheels, 
people called him. Was that his proper name? 
Oh no; nicknames, both of ’em. Why Immor- 
tality? Well, he didn’t quite know himself, bat 
he’d been told it was because the old fellow was 
fond of talking about the immortality of the soul. 
Why Wheels? Well, he did know that. Be- 
cause the old fellow was always saying that ev- 
ery thing in the world ought to go upon wheels. 
Perhaps there was something in the notion; 
things certainly would go easier. He had heard 
that the old fellow had made wheels for every 
thing in his- house. Harmless old fellow; but 
curious notion, wasn’t it ? 

While the policeman was distilling these scraps 
of information in a leisurely manner he and his 
companion were walking ned toward the Roy- 
al White Rose Music-hall, and just at the point 
of his asking whether the old man’s fancy was 
not a curious notion they became suddenly 
aware of a street disturbance in a thoroughfare 
not many yards ahead of them. 

‘*There'’s a row somewhere, policeman,” said 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

The policeman calmly nodded, and calmly 
strolled in the direction of the noise, pulling his 
belt tighter as he neared the spot from which the 
sounds proceeded. Presently they came upon 
an angry crowd of men and women, of all ages 
and degrees, most of whom, judging from their 
excited demeanor and noisy exclamations, had 
@ personal interest in the disturbance. ‘‘ Let 
‘em go! What do you mean by pushing people 
about? Bonnet ‘im! Great hulking fellows 
like you!” Then a woman’s voice, very shrill : 
‘Who am I, interfering? I’m an honest wom- 
an, that’s what Iam! <Ain’tI? I'll make you 
prove your words! Yeu want the papers down 
on you agin, that’s what you want. We sha'n’t 
move on! We'll stop here as long as we like!” 
And, in the midst of all, a clear musical voice, 
but loud and angry now, crying, ‘‘Take your 
hands offme! Take your hands off me, I say!” 
The voice acted like a charm upon Mr. Shel- 
drake; it thrilled throngh him strangely. He 
made his way into the centre of the crowd, fol- 
lowing close upon the policeman’s heels. There 
were other policemen there, who seemed some- 
what at a loss how to act, and the crowd, observ- 
ing their indecision, was taking advantage of it. 
Mr. Sheldrake soon ascertained that it was noth- 
ing but an ordinary street row common to the 
neighborhood (arising out of the shameful license 
which the law allows), caused in the first place 
by two or three persons lingering on the foot-path, 
and being desired to move on, and perhaps touch- 
ed on the shoulder by a policeman. The prin- 
cipal offender and the most violent was a young 
man with a handsome face, the sight of whic 


produced upon Mr. Sheldrake the same effec: as. 


the young man’s voice had done. ‘na yet it 
was the first time that these tw. .ad ever met 
face to face. Upon such s!ight chances often 
does the future hang that men who have fought 
life’s battle with al! -heir strength and been 
bruised and bruised may be pardoned for think- 
ing at last that it is mockery to struggle. 

At the moment of Mr. Sheldrake’s appearance 
upon the scene the young man, in a state of 
great excitement, was explaining that he was 
doing no harm—he was simply talking to a friend 
about the Northumberland Plate, and another 
friend had just come up and was about to give 
them a tip for the race, when the policeman push- 
ed them into the road, and said he would take 
them into custody if they stood there a moment 


longer. The crowd cheered him as he spoke, 
and continued their abuse of the police, who be- 
gan to lose their temper. The policeman who 
had accompanied Mr. Sheldrake, and who fan- 
cied that that gentleman, from the interest he ex- 
hibited, knew the offender, whispered to him that 
if he wanted to save the young fellow from get- 
ting into trouble, he had best get him away as 
quickly as possible. 

‘* Now, then, will you move out of this?” ex- 
claimed another official, about to lay hands upon 
the young man; but Mr. Sheldrake quel 
stepped between them, knowing that the touc 
of the policeman’s hand would be adding fuel to 
flame. But for Mr. Sheldrake’s interposition it 
would have fared ill with the young fellow, who 
had worked himself into a most unreasonable 
condition. 

**Come, come,” he said, in a persuasive tone ; 
‘vou don’t want to be Jocked up all night. The 
policemen have their duty to perform, and you 
mustn't obstruct them.” 

‘*T don’t want to obstruct them, and I don’t 
want to be locked up,” said the young man; 
‘*‘ but what right had they to interfere with me 
and my friends? Ask any one here if I was in 
the wrong.” 

A dozen voices supported him in various ways, 
all of them uncomplimentary to the police, one 
of whom grew 80 sxannerated that he exclaimed, 
in a tone of dangerous decision, ‘‘ Now, then, if 
you don’t move off this minute, we'll march you 
to the station-house.” And he produced his 
staff, and the others followed his example. This 
action caused many among the mob to take to 
their heels, and they scampered away, hooting 
as they ran. 

‘¢They had no business to interfere,” whisper- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, hurriedly, placing his arm in 
that of the young man; ‘‘ but don’t you see that 
oes you might have been in the right at 

rst—” 

‘‘ Might have been!” interrupted the unrea- 
sonable young fellow, hotly. ‘‘ I was!” 

—‘‘ Well, although vou were in the right at 
first, you are in the wrong now. Come, take the 
advice of a friend, and let us get out of this. I 
don’t like to see a young gentleman like you 
mixed up in such an affair. Look at the riffraff 
about! Where are your friends? Why, they've 
gone off, you see, and didn’t mind leaving you in 
the lurch. ll right, policeman, we're going.” 

Thus urging and humoring, Mr. Sheldrake in- 
duced the young man ¢o move with him through 
the throng of people, who were inclined to hoot 
him now for showing the white feather. The 
excitement, however, being over, they rapidly 
dispersed, grumbling at the peaceable issue of the 
affair. Soon Mr. Sheldrake and his charge were 
in a quieter part of the neighborhood, when the 
latter, still almost at fever heat, asked offensive- 
ly, as if it were necessary he should fall foul of 
somebody, 

‘*Perhaps you'll tell me who you are, inter- 
fering with my affairs? I don’t know you.” 

‘© don’t suppose you do,” replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, with perfect good humor. ‘ Are you go- 
ing home ?” 

‘*' What business may that be of yours?” asked 
the young man, not abating his offensive tone. 

**Tll walk a little way with you, if you are, 
that’s all. Shall I make a shrewd guess, and 
say that you live in Sohg? Come, come—I see 
that you are angry with me for interfering ; but 
you must admit that the position you are now 
in is better than being hauled along by half a 
dozen policemen, with a mob hooting at their 
heels. Come, now, admit that.” 

‘*T sha’n't admit any thing,” exclaimed the 
young map, sulkily. 

An angry, impatient look passed like a flash 
of light into Mr. Sheldrake’s face at the young 
man’s uncivil manner, but he suppressed it in- 
stantly before he replied. They were walking 
slowly as they conversed, and Mr. Sheldrake, al- 
lowing his eompanion to lead the way, observed 
with secret satisfaction that they were walking in 
the direction of Lily’s house. 

‘*And neither should I, if I were in your 
place,” he said. ‘‘I should. feel as indignant as 
you feel; it is only natural. But at the same 
time I think I should acknowledge to myself— 
not to any one else—that it’s better to be indig- 
nant and to cool one’s self alone here in the 
quiet streets than to be dragged to the station- 
house, and have the clothes torn of one’s back. 
You were not born yesterday. You know what 
the police are, and how the magistrates side 
with them. ‘They'll swear any thing when their 
blood’s up; and there's never telling what kind 
of a scrape a man may get himself into with 
them. I dare say you wouldn't like your people 
at home to sec your name on the wrong side of 
a police report.’ 

‘* That’s true,” said the young man, in a some- 
what softer tone, though still with constrained 
manner ; ‘‘it wouldn’t be a nic~ “hing for them.”’ 

‘*Say that you had ~ .ster, now, how would 
she like it?” ‘ ar. Sheldrake hazarded this 
questior *  .uarew a sharp look at his compan- 
jor 4G smiled in self-approval when he heard 
one reply. 

‘*She wouldn’t like it at all, and I wouldn’t 
like it because of her.” He struggled to throw 
off his ungracious bearing, and partially suc- 
ceeded. ‘‘It seems to me, after all, that I have 
to thank you for getting me out of the mess ;” 
and he held out his hand. Mr. Sheldrake shook 
it cordially, saying, 

‘* A nice state of things it would be if one gen- 
tleman wouldn’t assist another in such a case. 
Let us suppose that you are under an obligation 
tome. Wipe it off by giving me a promise.” 

‘* What kind of a promise?” asked the young 
man. 

‘‘ Why, that when you come upon me in a 
similar scrape to that I found you in to-night, 
with my blood up, hot and naturally indignant, 
you'll help me out of it as I’ve helped you. You'll 


see how I'l take it! I shall be savage with you, 
of course, at first; but give me time to cool 
down, and you'll not find me backward in ac- 
knowledging that you have acted by me and 
stood by me like an out-and-out friend.” 

The young man laughed and promised, but 
did not express himself confident of being able 
to act as judiciously as Mr. Sheldrake had done. 
‘* For you’re cool, you know,” he said, ‘‘and not 
so easily fired up as Iam. Why, if you had an- 
swered me as I've answered you, I couldn't have 
helped quarreling with you. 

‘*T’'m glad for one person’s sake that I man- 
aged to escape that unpleasant contingency,” 
observed Mr. Sheldrake. 

‘*Do you mean for your own sake?” asked 
the young man, coolly. 

‘* Not this time,” replied Mr. Sheldrake, men- 
tally confounding the young fellow’s imperti- 
nence. 

‘* For whose, then, may I ask? Not for mine, 
I hope; if so, you may save yourself from fur- 
ther anxiety upon the point.” 

‘**Oh no, not for yours. For your sister's.” 

**For Lily’s! You know her, then; and 
that’s the reason of your coming to my assist- 
ance.” 

Mr. Sheldrake accepted this interpretation, 
and said, ‘‘If you tell her of what has occurred 
to-night—” 

‘*Of course I shall tell her,” interrupted the 
young man. ‘‘I tell Lily everv thing.” 

‘* You may mention, then, that the gentleman 
who had the pleasure of walking home with her 
to-night did you a little service.” 

‘° A big service, I shall say,” said the young 
fellow, beginning to be effusive in his gratitude. 

‘* As you please. She spoke of her brother 
to-night as we walked home. Your name must 
be Alfred.” 

‘“*'Yes, that is my name.” 

‘*Mine’s Sheldrake. I shall be glad to im- 
prove our acquaintanceship—that is, if you are 
willing.” 

‘* Oh, I’m willing enough,” replied Alfred, half 
graciously; ‘‘ but I’m not a swell, you know.” 

‘‘Meaning that I am. None the worse for 
that, eh ?” 

‘*No,” said Alfred, throwing sufficient expres- 
sion in his hesitating manner of uttering that 
small word to express, ‘‘ No, you're none the 
worse for it; but I consider myself as good as 
you, or any man.” 

‘* And it isn’t a bad thing to be a swell nowa- 
days, let me tell you,” remarked Mr. Sheldrake, 
genially, clapping Alfred on the shoulder. ‘‘ One 
gets behind the scenes, and sees all sorts of things 
and learns all sorts of things. And, after all, it’s 
only a question of money. Once a gentleman, 
always a gentleman.” 

‘*'That’s true,” asserted Alfred, complacently, 
being now on very good terms with himself. 

‘*Only a question of money,” ated Mr. 
Sheldrake, slowly and thoughtfully ; ‘‘ and there’s 
plenty of ways of making that.” 

‘*That’s true,” exclaimed Alfred, eagerly, ac- 
cepting a cigar from Mr. Sheldrake’s cigar-case. 
‘*Plenty of ways. I know a way. I'm going 
to make a heap.” 

‘* With a little lack and a little pluck a man 
with brains—which you've got, I'll be bound—can 
be as good as the best of them. He can go up 
like a rocket.” Mr. Sheldrake did not carry the 
simile further ; the rocket being in the clouds, it 
suited his purpose to leave it there. ‘‘ Plenty 
of ways of making money! I should think there 
were, indeed ; and these are just the times.” ‘The 
speaker was evidently of the opinion that some 
of his words were pearls of price which should 
not be lost sight of; his utterances just now 
seemed to be thickly studded with these pearls, 
for he repeated, thoughtfully, ‘‘ Just the times.” 

‘*So they are—so they are. You know a 
thing or two, I see.” 

‘* Know a thing or two!” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, with modest boastfulness. ‘‘ Well, yes; 
I fancy I do.” 

‘*] can put you up to something good,” said 
Alfred, with a furtive glance at his companion, 
‘*if you like, and if you'll keep it quiet.” 

‘* Ay,” returned Mr. Sheldrake, with an ap- 
pearance of gratitude. ‘‘Il'll keep it quiet 
enough.” 

** Do you do any thing in racing ?” 

‘A little, now and then. Between you and 
me, I made a good thing on the Derby.’ 

‘*T thought so,” cried the young fellow, in an 
exultant tone. ‘‘ I thought you knew all about 
racing. JI say, do you keep a book? Do you 
belong to any of the Clubs? Let's take a turn 
up the street.” 

‘* But isn’t it time for you to be in?” suggest- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, as if unwilling to carry the 
conversation further. 

‘No, no; it doesn't matter for a few minutes, 
Lily's sure to wait up for me. Besides, I have 
a latch-key. I wish we could go and sit down 
somewhere, and have a chat and a drink—but all 
the places are shut, worse luck!” 

‘*Didn’t I tell you that I was behind the 
scenes?” said Mr. Sheldrake, airily. ‘‘One 
never need be at a loss in London if he knows 
the ropes. Now I'll be sworn there's a house 
handy to receive us within a hundred yards of 
where we stand, although it is just one o'clock 
on Sunday morning. I know others, but they 
are too far away.” Alfred followed every word 
with admiring intérest. This man of the world, 
this swell who was behind the scenes, and who 
seemed to know every thing worth knowing, was 
a superior being in his eyes. ‘‘ Let us walk to- 
wanit the policeman—don’t be frightened ; it will 
be a pleasant meeting enough, although your 
late experience might lead you to an opposite 
opinion.” 

‘‘ But why toward a policeman?” asked Al- 
fred, with much curiosity. ‘‘ What do you want 
of him ?” 

‘* He'll tell us of a house of entertainment 
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where we can have that chat and a drink you 
pro I confess that I feel thirsty. If a 
thief wants to hide, let him hide in a crowded 
city; if you want to kiss a pretty girl as you are 
walking with her along a not too crowded street 
at night, stand under a lamp-post. If you want 
to do an illegal act, do it in the eye of the law. 
As I'm going to do this—with, of course, a proper 
application of the magic key.” 

Alfred, regarding his companion as one of the 
most genial and brightest of men, inquired what 
Mr. Sheldrake meant by the magie key. 

‘‘ Tip,” replied that gentleman. ‘‘ The great- 
est institution of the age. Tip. If it hadn't 
been for that, how do you think I could have got 
you out of your scrape to-night? I've traveled 
about here and there, and I don’t think there's a 
city in the world where the institution of Tip is 
so thoroughly understood and appreciated as in 
this very city of London. It will carry you any 
where, effect any object, get Mite out of any 
scrape, if you know how to apply it. But it re. 
quires to be administered delicately, its nerves 
being very fine.” 

In front of them they heard the policeman’s 
measured step; from the rear came the sound 
of a man racing toward them. His hurried 
stamps sounded in the quiet night like the rattle 
of steam feet rushing along. As they turned 
the man them; he was panting for 
breath, and his clothes seemed to have been hur- 
riedly thrown on; his braces were hanging loose, 
and he was struggling with his coat as he ran, 
suggesting the idea that he was racing and dress- 
ing himself fora wager. He did not notice the 
faces of the men as he passed them, but Alfred 
recognized him, and cried, ‘‘ Why, that’s Mr. 
Gribble!” ‘The next moment Gribble junior 
was round the corner and ont of sight, and the 
calm footsteps of the watchman of the night her- 
alded Mr. Sheldrake’s friendly policeman. He 
touched his hat to Mr. Sheldrake, and, while that 
gentleman held brief conference with him, his 
slinking hand asserted itself up his coat sleeve, 
where it may be said to have lurked, thirsting 
for tip. ‘The comedy which had been so suc- 
cessfully performed once before during the night 
having been repeated successfully, the police- 
man (awaking from another little sleep) leisure- 
ly led the way, Alfred being in the rear. As 
they walked thus in single file Mr. Sheldrake’s 
thoughts, put into intelligible language, would 
have read thus: ‘‘ That was a shrewd conclu- 
sion you came to, David, when you heard this 

oung cub's voice, and found that it belonged to 

ily’s brother. A nice young fool he is! but 
he'll serve your turn, David, with that little 
nugget; hell serve your turn! I shouldn't 
wonder if the good ching the conceited young 
cub offers to put you up to is the winning horse 
in a race that isn’t ran. Well, we'll see what 
can be done for him, David. Make the pretty 
Lily grateful for having befriended her brother, 
and get the young fool himself quietly in your 
hands, and the rosy-cheeked ove falls plump 
into your open mouth, David—plump into your 
open mouth!” The contemplation of ‘the rosy- 
cheeked apple falling plump into his open mouth 
was so agreeable that David Sheldrake smiled 
frequently, and in a gay and airy manner blew 
@ kiss in the direction of Lily's house. 

They paused at the side door of a house of 
entertainment, closed according to the law, and 
the mystic summons of the policeman gained 
them admittance. 

‘* Let us have a quiet room, and some brandy- 
and-water,” said Mr. Sheldrake to the waiter 
who had opened the door, and who, with his 
shirt sleeves tucked up and his thick bull neck, 
looked like a prize-fighter. ‘* Policeman, you'll 
come in and have a drink ?” 

*“ No objections, Sir.” 

The liquor having been brought, the policeman 
treated his conscience to ‘‘ something hot,” and 
departed to pursue his duties, ready at any mo- 
ment with his slinking hand to prove himself a 
worthy watchman of the night and a proper 
guardian of the public peace. 





CHAPTER V. 


MR. DAVID SHELDRAKE DOES A GOOD NIGHT'S 
WORK. 


Mr. SHELDRAKE was not the first to break 
the silence. He helped himself to brandy-and- 
water, lit a fresh cigar, threw his cigar-case to 
Alfred with the air of an old acquaintance, and 
seemed as if he would have been perfectly satis- 
fied to smoke and drink without conversation. 
But Alfred was not so disposed, and he soon 
opened the ball. 

‘*So you did a good thing on the Derby,” he 
commenced, familiarly; ‘backed the Zephyr 
colt, eh? I wish I had.” 

‘* Backed it at the right time, my boy. Backed 
it in April, and got thirties to one three times in 
hundreds.” 

‘‘Nine thousand to three hundred,” Alfred 
put in, rapidly, and almost enviously as he thought 
what a large sum that was to win, and what 
splendid things he could have done with it. 

‘‘That’s a good calculation of yours, and 
quickly done,” observed Mr. Sheldrake, with a 
nod of approval. 

‘‘Oh yes, I’m good at mental arithmetic,” 
was the conceited answer. 

‘‘That’s what’s wanted in racing matters. 
You go to a race and yo hear the odds bawled 
oat, and you want to hedge, perhaps; the odds 
change every minute, and you've got to seize 
them at the proper time. To do that properly 
you must be smart at figures, and then you're 
all right. I know many a man whe can’t write 
any thing but his own name, and who makes 
pots of money because he can calculate the odds 
quickly. It’s a gift, and you've got it, my boy. 
Fill up your glass.” 

Alfred filled his glass, his face beaming with 
conceit. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘Go on with the Zephyr colt,” he said; ‘‘ you 
stack to the bet, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘No, I didn't; I hedged, like a fool.” 

‘¢ Ah, I shouldn’t have done that.” 

‘No more onght J, and no more should I if I 
had had some one to advise me. You know it 
was at the commencement of April that the colt 
was at thirty to one, and a fortnight afterward 
it was at twelve. I hedged at those odds to 
win my three hundred pounds, and make myself 
safe.” 

‘*So you stood to win five thousand four hun- 
dred, and to lose nothing,” said Alfred, rapidly ; 
he had been watching for another opportunity to 
exhibit his prowess in mental arithmetic. 

‘SWhat wonderfal calculation!” exclaimed 
Mr. Sheldrake, in admiration, to Alfred's in- 
tense delight. ‘‘ You could make a fortune in 
the ring.” 

“Do vou think so? J think I could.” 

‘<I’d give a thousand pounds this minute to 
be able to reckon up figures as you can.” 

‘¢ You make plenty, though, without that.” 

‘¢T only do what any man can do if he keeps 
his head cool. Did you back any thing for the 
Derby ?” 

‘*Yes, worse luck,” replied Alfred, with a 
groan, emptying his glass to wash down a rising 
remorse. ‘I wish I had known you then; you 
might have told me to back the Zephyr colt. 
You would, wouldn’t you?” 

‘<That I would, for your pretty sister's sake. 
I wish we had known each other then. What 
did you back ?” 

‘‘ Three horses—Bothwell, King of the Forest, 
and Digby Grand. Every body said Bothwell 
was sure to win, and that’s why I backed it, al- 
though I didn’t fancy it.” 

‘¢ It’s a bad thing to back three horses; never 
back more than one, and stand to it to win a 
good stake.” 

‘*That’s what I’m going to do on the North- 
umberland Plate. I ought to have backed the 
Baron’s horse, for he always runs straight, doesn’t 
he?” There was something painful in the speak- 
er’s eagerness as he looked for consolation in the 
face of his companion. ‘‘ And you won over 
five thousand on it, and I might have done the 
same if I had known; and I was advised, too, 
one day, to back it, but I wouldn’t, for I knew 
that the fellow who advised me was a sharp 


Besides, you can’t take every body's advice. 


If only one of my three had come in first, I 
should have been right. As it is—” Alfred 
paused and beat his foot fretfully on the floor. 

‘* As it is,” prompted Mr. Sheldrake, with a 
keen watchfulness of Alfred's manner. 

Alfred stirred his empty glass with the spoon. 
He had drunk more than was good for him, and 
this may have been the cause of the sudden pale- 
ness which came over his face. He did not con- 
tinue his explanation, but laughed nervously, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, it's only the same predicament that 
hundreds of other young fellows are in—I owe a 
little money, that’s all. When I saw the horses 
coming round Tattenham Corner, and saw King 
of the Forest running so strong, I made sure 
that it was right. -All the people round me cried 
out, ‘King of the Forest wins! King of the 
Forest wins!’ It was all over in a moment, and 
the Zephyr colt shot past the winning-poet first. 
I should have won a couple of hundred if it 
hadn’t been for that. But I shall make up for 
it all right on the Northumberland Plate, Chris- 
topher Sly’s sure to win, don’t you think so? All 
the prophets say that he can’t lose. Look here!” 
and he pulled out a handfal of letters and papers, 
and trembling with eagerness and excitement, 
made selections and read from them. ‘‘ Hear 
what Pegasus says: ‘Never in the annals of 
racing has there been such a certainty as Chris- 
topher Sly for the Northumberland Plate. The 
race is as good as over; and those who were for- 
tunate enough to back the horse when it was at 
twenty to one, will have a rare haul. Indeed, 
the money is as safe as if it was in their pock- 
ets.’ Here's Delphos: ‘Christopher Sly has 
been especially reserved for this event; he is 
meant to win, and nothing can stop him. The 
race is a dead certainty for him!’ Delphos 
ought to know, oughtn’t he? They all say the 
same—all the prophets in the daily papers go in 
for him. What do you think? Don’t you think 
he’s sure to win?” 

**I¢ looks very like a certainty. If the odds 

back him for 


were a little longer on him, I’ 
fifty myself.” 

“*You'd do right. I’ve got all sorts of odds 
about him—fifteen to one in one place. You 
can only get six to four about him now,” said 
Alfred, exultantly. ‘‘ But what does it matter 
about the odds if you're sure to win ?” 

‘* What do you stand to lose?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I know what I stand 
to win. Over three hundred. I shall pay off 
what I owe then, and go in for something big.” 

‘* That's the sort!” cried Mr. Sheldrake, gayly, 
clapping the young fellow on the shoulder. 
‘‘Nothing venture, nothing have. You're just 
the stamp of man to break the ring. When it’s 
known that you can afford to lose a few hun- 
dreds, you must join the Clubs. I'll introduce 
you. I'd keep quiet till then, if I were you.” 

Alfred nodded and laughed ; all trace of anx- 
iety had vanished from his countenance. He 
became pressing in his advice to Mr. Sheldrake 
to back Christopher Sly, admired that gentle- 
man’s cigar-case and his diamond ring, and 
boasted of the gimcracks he intended to buy 
for Lily and himself when he received his win- 
nings. By the time they had finished their 
brandy-and-water it was half past two o'clock 
in the morning, and when they reached the 
streets Mr. Sheldrake gave Alfred his card, and 
said he would be glad to see him at his office. 
 S¢All right, old fellow,” said Alfred; ‘‘ I'll 
come.” 

‘‘ And look here,” said Mr. Sheldrake, hook- 
ing Alfred by the button-hole, ‘‘ I wouldn’t say 
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much at home of what we've been speaking 
about. Wait till you make a haul. It’s best 
always to keep these things to one’s self.” Alfred 
nodded acquiescence. ‘‘If you want a friend 
at any time," added Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘ you know 
where to come to; you'll find that what David 
Sheldrake says, David Sheldrake means.” 

They shook hands and parted, Alfred going 
his way, impressed with the conviction that Mr. 
Sheldrake was one of the best fellows in the 
world, and that gentleman going his, impressed 
with the conviction that he had found a fine tool 
to assist him in working into pretty Lily's favor. 

‘*You’ve done a good night's work, David,” 
said the modern man of fashion, communing 
with himself according to his favorite habit ; 
‘*a very good night’s work.” 


{TO BE OONTINUVED. ) 


Se anette fa aman 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, Hanover Square, 
London, is the scene of numerous ‘ mar- 
esd in high life’? Recently one occurred 
which, from various circumstances of no im- 
rtance to us Americans, excited more than or- 
inary interest among the fashionables of the 
pres metropolis —the marriage of the Earl 
of Iichester and Lady Mary Eleanor Anne Daw- 
son, only daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Dartrey. Long before the arrival of the bridal 
party the church was completely filled ; and per- 
aps our readers may feel some interest in the 
dress of a bride who was the attraction of so 
t a crowd, even if they know nothing of the 
ride herself. She wore a dress of rich white 
satin, trimmed with deep flounces of Brussels 
point lace, with jacket bodice trimmed with lace 
oO match; a wreath of orange flowers and a flow- 
ing veil of Brussels lace, fastened with pearl and 
diamond stars. The jewels worn were all gifts 
from the bridegroom and from special friends: 
a pearl and diamond necklace and pendant and 
diamond ear-rings; a diamond bracelet; an em- 
erald, ruby, and diamond bracelet; a pearl, ruby, 
and diamond bracelet; and a turquoise, diamond, 
and pearl bracelet. The bride also wore a blue 
enameled and diamond chatelaineand watch. The 
bride- maids, eight in number, were attired in 
cerise silk skirts, with white SH er bodice and 
tunics trimmed with white fringe and cerise 
silk; bonnets of white tulle and cerise ribbon, 
with cerise and white feathers and long white 
veils, Each wore a large gold locket, with the 
initials of the bride and bridegroom in pearls 
and rubies, surmounted by an earl’s coronet, 
resented by Lord Ilichester on the occasion. 
6 bridegroom was doubtless appropriately 
and elegantly attired, but no mention is made 
of that fact in the accounts we have seen. Cov- 
ers were laid for one hundred and fifty guests at 
the wedding breakfast which followed he cere- 
mony. A bride-cake formed a conspicuous ob- 
ject among the fruits and flowers which deco- 
rated the table. It was about four feet in height 
and six feet in circumference, with a temple on 
the top supported by Cupids. The base was re- 
lieved by medallions containing the oe 
of the newly wedded couple, between which 
were drooping festoons of orange blossoms. 
The bride’s presente are See too numer- 
ous to mention, being several hundreds in num- 
ber, and a mere list of the most valuable occu- 
ies a couple of columns in the Court Journal. 
ut among the jewels given by Lord Ilchester to 
his bride was a matchless necklace of black 
pearls, formerly belonging to the Empress Eu- 
genie, consisting of thirty-three beads and one 
arge surrounded by brilliants. The bride’s 
traveling dress—for the “happy couple”’ leftsadn 
after breakfast for the earl’s residence in Dorset 
—was composed of manve silk, trimmed with vio- 
let velvet and Carrickmacross guipure lace, with 
violet velvet polonaise, trimmed with the same 
lace; bonnet to match; with cloak and muff of 
Russian sable. 


It is not amiss to be cognizant of all the ‘‘sure 
cures’’ of the ills to which flesh is heir, if we 
hon bear in mind the principle of the adage, 
that ‘‘one swallow does not make a summer.’ 
Some people think that one cure reveals an un- 
failing remedy. Neuralgia is one of the horrors 
of life. A poultice and a tea made from the 
common field thistle is said to bea “‘ sure cure.”’ 
It is simple enough to deserve a trial. A mar- 
tyr to neuralgia, avng heard of a noted phy- 
sician in Germany who Invariably cured that dis- 
ease, crossed the ocean and visited Germany for 
treatment. The leaves of the thistle were macer- 
ated, and used on the parts afflicted as a poul- 
tice, and a decoction made from the leaves was 
taken before each meal—a small wine-glassfal 
being a dose. The patient was permanently 
cu 





A little more than a year ago tho ladies of 
Philadelphia Grmaninet a Woman's Christian 
Association. ey have purchased and fur- 
nished a private boarding-house for young wom- 
en whose means will not admit of expensive 
boarding. Recently they have opened a dining- 
room where women and girls may obtain a sub- 
stantial meal for a few cents. Among other 
plans for the future are an employment bureau, 
cheap lodging-rooms, and a sewing-school. 


West Roxbury feels it to be too arduous and 

neive an undertaking to belong to the 

‘‘Hub,”? and so has declined the honor of an- 
nexation. 








An English paper contains the following sar- 
castic advertisement: ‘‘ Wanted, a general serv- 
ant, in a small family, where a man is kept. 
The house-work and cooking all done by the 
members of the family. The gentleman of the 
house rises early, but prepares breakfast him- 
self. All the washing is put out, and the kitch- 
ens provided with every comfort and luxury. 
Cold meat and hash studiously avoided. Wages 
no objection to a competent party. Refresh- 
ments and photographs exchan . 


One Professor Man having discovered 
that ozone is largely developed by certain odor- 
ous flowers, recommends that in marshy dis- 
tricta, and in places infested with noxious ex- 
halations, strong-smelling flowers should be 
planted around the house, in order that the 
ozone emitted from them may exert ite power- 





‘much suffering has arisen from improper 


ful oxidizing influence. Flowers destitute of 

rfume do not develop ozone, and generally 
he amount of it varies in properken to the 
strength of the perfume emanated. 





The project for connecting the Black Sea with 
the Caspian is now attracting much attention in 
St. Petersburg. The canal carried through the 
Propose route would be 450 miles in length. 

ts cost is estimated at £11,000,000, and ite com- 
pletion would occupy six years. 





A discoverer, to whom all bald-headed people 
must be eternally grateful, has just informed the 
world that hair may be planted in vacant lots 
on the cranium, just as cab are set ont in 
agarden. The modus operandi is simple enough : 
thread needles with healthy hairs having the 
root attached, draw them through the epider- 
mis so that the roots may be in the proper 
places, and cover the surface with linen until 
they take root and grow. That is all. 

It is late for valentines, but we supposc the 
bachelor who received the following on 8t. Val- 
entine’s Day felt shy of showing it for a while. 
At length, however, feeling that it was too good 
to enjoy all by himself, he read it to a boon com- 
panion, and so it leaked out, as secrets will 
among men as easily as among women. No- 
body will deny that this is a sensible valentine: 

es torn home at close of day, 


Who y chides my long delay, 
And by my aide delights to stay? 


‘¢ Who sets for me my easy-chair, 
Fixes the room with neatest care, 
And lays my elippers ready there f 
‘* Who regulates the evening fire, 
Piles the blazing fuel higher, — 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher ? 


““' When sickness comes to rack nn, 
And grief disturbs my troubled brain, 
Who sympathizes wi pain ? 


Nopopry.” 


The valuable library of the late President 
Sparks has become the proper of Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is understood that the price paid for 
it is about $12,000. The ‘Sparks Collection’ 
contains 6000 printed volumes illustrating Amer- 
ican history alone, and numerous other valuable 
books and manuscripts. 


my 








An unextinguishable lamp has been invented 
for coast signals. The fuel of this lamp is the 
very water which puts out ordinary amps. The 
amp is a tin tube with a conical top, which is 
filled with some Paeepaee of calcium prepared 
by the inventor. When the lamp is plunged 
into water some of the phosphorus salt is de- 
composed, phosphure hydrogen is given 
off, which mixes with the vapor of prceriorne 
and takes fire s ontaneously. As long as the 
salt is there the lamp will continue to burn. 





We can not feel that the operation is a pleas- 
ing one to contemplate—the replanting of a 
tooth—but the thing has been done, and is a 
triumph of say Si skill. When the tooth is 
loose and painful, with swelling at the , it 
is taken out, the diseased parts scra aa fom 
the roots, while the healthy portions of mucous 
membrane attached to the neck of the tooth are 
not removed. It is then washed in carbolic acid. 
The socket from which the tooth was drawn is 
also cleansed, the tooth replaced, and in many 
instances takes root, and in a fortnight becomes 
as serviceable as the other teeth. This is a re- 
markable illustration of vital force. 

This is no new process. A letter is extant 
addressed by Washington to a friend who had 
some knowledge of this operation, asking his ad- 
vice as to whether to submit to it. It will be re- 
membered that Cee lost his teeth long 
before his death, as his later portraits testify. 





New tints of the various colors are constantly 
being discovered; even the two thousand shades 
which have been produced by the dyer’s art only 
indicate the effects that may be produced by a 
continual admixture of one tint with another. 
Among the forty or more shades of ea scarlet, 
crimsen, and yellow, there are hues which were 
wholly unknown a few years ago, and for which 
it has been necessary to coin an arbitrary name, 
as they resemble nothing previously known. 
Every little while the popular fancy demands 
a new variation, and colors must be mixed and 
blended until something cntirely novel is pro- 
duced. It may be pretty or otherwise—that is 
regarded as of comparatively little importance, 
provided it is the style. . 





Many abuses have crept into the hospitals of 
New York which have been found exceedingly 
difficult to correct. Subordinate officers, nurses, 
and servants are not always faithfal to duty, ot 

ood, 
uncieanly accommodations, and the inexperience 
of those to whose care the sick are committed. 
The ladies of New York are giving their atten- 
tion to this matter, and there is a prospect of re- 
form. Already a committee of thirty-two ladies 
has been appointed to visit Bellevue Hospital. 
One ward is assigned to each lady, and it is her 
duty to visit it at least once a week, and do all 
in her power to promote the comfort of the pa- 
tients. Reporte are to be made once a month. 


‘Many well-known ladies of this city are interest- 


ed in this movement, and other committees will 
doubtless soon be formed. 





T’.cre will be no o¢casion for people who have 
always drunk enough tea and coffee to increase 
the amount imbibed, even if the duty on these 
articles is removed. These bevera are, to 
most persons, merely luxuries in the first in- 
stance; by constant use they come to seem like 
necessary accompaniments to our meals. To 
some they are doubtless useful, and to many in- 

urious. Every one should judge wisely for 

imself in reference to their use. But it is 
quite certain that a great many persons drink 
too much tea and too much cofice. 


During a recent visit of the Grand Duchess 
Olga of Russia to the excavations at Pompeii a 
very important discovery was made in her pres- 
ence. EE Greek ele va hy val upon 
which seve gures were beau y pain 
Signor Fiorelli pronounced this slab to repre- 
sent part of a scene of the ancient tragedy of 
‘Niobe.’ Several bronze vases of great beauty 
were also found at the same time. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. all those made of the exquisite green tints which | that it may be quite plain in front, while all the SMA the loss of the ¢ 
[From ovr Owx Ciitpeecapent| have sprung up as if by enchantment — lizard | fullness is gathered at the back so as to form a SMALL FRUITS. cena the cult 
: green, serpent green, bronze green, and the | sort of voluminous tournure. ‘Tight-fitting ca- NLY those who have cultivated them ] for housely 
O see the fashions this year one must go | whole family of olive greens. Sometimes these | saque of the same challie, trimmed with a pleat- aware how much the smaller fruits, s . te oe — ch ) 
to the theatre and to the more political ‘snits are composed of a skirt and over-skirt of | ed flounce. the strawberry, currant eaicion teases sis sure and a 

. 3 «9 3 


than social receptions of the Duc d’Aumale. | faye; or the skirt is faye and the over-skirt cash- | A more elaborate toilette has a black silk ki and :-kberry oon 

It is scarcely probable that there will be any | mere of the same shade; or else the skirt is | pleated perpendicularly, and trimmed on the a oe eT Eedae wack oe : a sai se _ 

change in this respect until the time comes for | faye and the over-skirt of black cashmere, rich- | tom with a band of black velvet set on in Greek | in their fresh state, they furnish a conti a A etaten a without belt 

all the citizens to disperse under pretext of the | ly embroidered with silk of the same color as the | lines. Casaque of challie, with a white ground of grateful and healthful delicacies whic bythe | nh — ned 
summer, It is announced that the Théatre ‘skirt. The embroidery need not be wholly of and large purple-shaded flowers with green leaves, | processes of preserving and canniny 7 b Shes esenyy He family ¢ 
Italien will give a few representations next 'soutache, which is often mixed with satin stitch | trimmed with a pleated flounce, surmounted by | tinued throughout the year To . oe he aver side: aoe that} 
month as a prelude tot its real opening at the embroidery, worked with silk. a band of black velvet. Black velvet sash and | tivate them for sale she yield aaa ble, aad | — ieee 

; end of September. : Small capes like the dresses will be much | large black velvet bows draping the casaque. in many cases great SpOth es a lly : ‘th | ng bet ae 
_ As to Paris proper, it is laboring to repair | worn this season ; these round capes, which do Evening dress for spring and summer. Skirt | neighborhood of cities and aie aya as he | chance * 2a 

> ‘ mn 4 ee . . s i . 2 ‘ . e ? . ’ 

its disasters, and this in @ quiet way. The | not reach to the waist, form the complement of |of white silk, trimmed with narrow flounces, | larger villages, in which they always find a ready | pruning and gene 


Palace of Justice will be repaired in the course 
of the year. ‘The Palace of the Legion of oe ae a ie - a 4 an 

Honor is almost entirely rebuilt, without cost- | > ok ; | mds ; . eee - ——— 
ing the state a cent, solely at the expense of tte Cy, | 

the wearers of this decoration. The Hotel 
de Ville, all the plans of which are preserved, 
will be reconstructed precisely as it was be- 
fore: on investigation, it was found that the 
greater part of its walls remained intact. In 
a word, we are striving on all sides to efface 
the traces of the late vandalism, and, what is 
more, to efface them rapidly; in accordance 
with the French nature, which can not endure 
delay ; to it whatever is put off is lost, 

To correspond to the needs of the moment 
—austere pleasures, charitable gatherings, 
committees of beneficence and subscription 
—special fashions have been devised, fashions 
whose very elegance is significantly tinged 
with austerity. ‘To give an idea of my mean- 
ing I will sketch a dress in preparation to be 
worn next month by a charming lady occupy- 
ing a distinguished position, at a meeting to 
be held by a popular charitable association for 
the purpose of summing up the results of their 
efforts. The lady in question, who is as fair 
as a lily, will wear an under-skirt of white 
cashmere, trimmed with nine rouleaux of 
bright violet velvet, but of a light tint. The 
white cashmere over-skirt will have an ex- eS 
tremely long train, but the fronts will be turn- ———_—_S=—== 
ed back in very wide revers, faced with violet = 
velvet, and edged with gathered black lace. 
These revers are turned back far enough to 
meét, so that the lace forms a sort of cascade 
trimming for the back of the skirt. Mousque- 
taire waist of white cashmere, with basques 
and buttén-holes edged with violet velvet. 
Revers and wide collar of the same velvet. 
Black lace veil thrown over the head, and fast- 
ened on the left side with a spray of light 
violet wistaria. 

It must not be concluded from this descrip- 
tion that all the ladies on charitable commit- 
tees pay equal attention to their dress; but in 
every association of this kind there are one or 
two elegant women, who play the part of or- 
naments, so to speak ; and if they have not 
the talent for organization and the experience 
of their colleagues, at least possess a genius 
for collecting money, and a persistency which 
opens the purses of the most reluctant givers ; 
for no one wonld venture to offer a niggardly 
sum to beggars in such attire. And thus fri- 
volity itself in some ways can aid charity. 

If people do not meet often now in the even- 
ing, they make amends for it in the morning. 
Day receptions, from four to seven o'clock, 
are much in vogue. Many ladies stay at home 
every day during these three hours; and this 
custom has revived a charming feature of 
French society which was fast becoming obso- 
lete—I mean conversation. ‘The delight of 
conversation, so exquisite, yet the simplest of 
all, is essentially French, for no other lan- 
guage is susceptible of those delicate shades 
of meaning, of those subtile, half-veiled allu- 
sions, wherein « word suffices to suggest whole 
pages, and to bring souls into communion as 
near as possible without the clumsy machinery 
of speech—in a word, of all that brilliant dust, 
as diaphanous as that on the butterfly’s velvet 
wings, and which is wafted away in a breath, 
leaving only the remembrance of a deliciously 
intoxicating pleasure. 

Would you like to see the interior of one 
of the salons where a numerous and brilliant 
cirele gathers daily at these receptions? The 
drawing-room is furnished with that fanciful 
taste exacted by the fashion of the day: cur- 
tains and portitres of antique tapestry, second 
curtains of satin placed under the preceding, 
and third curtains of white guipure placed un- 
der the satin curtains ; cappadine chairs, En- 
glish and American easy-chairs, Arabian, Chi- 
nese, Moorish, and Egyptian chairs, uphol- 
stered to match with ancient silk stuffs; a 
profusion of natural foliage shooting from 
every possible and impossible niche to mask 
and round the angles of the room; ancient 
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and modern pictures ; Persian porcelain; Turk- .——— SE ae esas eee ee oat SSS ——S ; E ——— 
ish copper, Chinese porcelain and bronze ; in- 5 C Oey ae ——=— 
laid farniture—in a word, an infinitely varied Fig. 1.—: ee er MUSLIN Fig. 2.—Gros Gratx, TULLE, AND Fig. 3.—Vioter Sirk Dress. Fig. 4.—Licuat Gray Poprt 
museum, the inspection of which alone would EVENING Dress. Lace Eventne Dress. | For pattern and descripti a Dress. 

For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No, I, Figs. 7 and 8. Souplomeat, No. L, apiton Bee shea uastblaiaald sceaail 


suffice to occupy and interest the visitors. On 
a large square table a lunch is spread perma- 
nently. ‘The Russian samovar keeps the wa- : Fics. 1-8.—-EVENING DRE 


ter constantly boiling, and in readiness to 
offer an occasional cup of tea to the guests. | a spring suit for those persons who do not like | bound with one of the colors found in the chal- | sale; while their cultivation is less expensive, | is of the mini 
ss expensive, 


In these receptions there 1s perfect liberty: a | to appear in the street with a tight-fitting waist. | lie—light green, deep green, light purple, deep | more simple, and the result h earli l : 
person can stay five minutes or three hours as We will add that fichus and even bretelles of | purple, etc. Over-skirt of challie. with ei of | ized marin the case orth ‘iste cenit seliboae bebeceme = 
she chooses. Full dress is carefully proscribed, | black and white lace are in preparation for the | white silk, bound like the flounces. These latter require a ar ares yao d for eal Rsee al 
and ladies appear in street sults, often of ex- | summer with the same design, and will be worn | Now we must broach an important subject: | their plantin a therefi Sears ae hs 3 ie we 
treme elegance. Every one brings her quota | over high waists and tight-fitting casaques to | crinoline is dying ; we may say it is dead. Not capital at the ceraintieiyse ae oa = h nd pe | 
concerning the topic of the day, which all the | veil the figure. | that this is yet perceptible, for it is replaced by | experimental knowled ot ae x re and |'b9 <a 
rest commenton. Politics is a favorite theme! We see already in the wholesale houses that ; eid the vari aa a 3 4 ée art of pruning portance. 

at these receptions ; and the circle criticise, ap- | handsome old-fashioned fabric known as challie, | of which is entirely covered with flounces, made | and a sae wadavt cea fertili fone ao a ee 
prove, condemn, and compare the present time which our mothers and grandmothers nsed to | of double material and weighted like the skirt again ens must be er a ah abel rs eC pr 
with the past. But the real charm of these | weat thirty or forty years ago. Most of these | Some have adopted the half-crinoline, still far-| ment in the selection of sorts ngitabte: toe ane The vail 





heavily weighted percale skirts, the back breadt 














7 gatherings consists in the fact that every one | challies have white grounds with large, beauti- | nished with steel springs; but these will not Jast | rious markets to thich they ar } 
is free to do as she pleases, and is forced to fully colored flowers. The following suits will long; steel springs are doomed. People are ask- | the exercise of Sc vasicene dh availa —— 1 hall a 
as nothing, neither to dance, nor play, nor listen. | show how challie will be nsed next summer. | ing what shall be done with this immense mass | to come into a bearing state; and Sees kat may x eae 
2 ae, eee mediocre amateur vau- ne a ‘ sey wang ahs: _of metal, and proposing that it shall be cast into | reached this, the continued ahead il a as position ; 
, arades. with a p eated flounce. ‘his skirt is furnished | guns against our next war. virtue in bearing with the vi eo ba. d a 7. 
mong the elegant spring suits ; en . . g with the vicissitudes of the sea- The best 
| A g the elegant spring suits must be cited | with a drawing-string art anged in such a manner EMMELINE RayMonD. | sons;-wbich so frequently cause unfruitfulness or! largely or . 
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‘Triomphe de Gand, and Lennig’s 


small fruits, whether for | White. 


, to our female friends ; 
will find it a source of 
is a species of culture 
engage in, being inter- 
rious, and not encroach- 
ne needed for household 


‘The Wilson, or Wilson’s Albany, as it is some- 
times called, is a very large, dark crimson berry, 
acid but well flavored, with firm tlesh, and bears 
transportation well, and hence is a good market 
berry. It is remarkably productive, and on this 
account frequently exhausts itself after bearing 
a full crop, and therefore requires that the beds 


-ountry nearly every vil- | should be frequently renewed. 


rill have his little straw- 


The ‘Triomphe de Gand is a very large, ir- 


urrant bushes, and per- | regular-shaped berry, of a bright crimson color, 
erry bushes ; but all so | with firm flesh of pleasant flavor. 


‘rass, or so neglected in 


e, that the crop of fruit | 
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r description see Supplement. 


Lennig’s White is a large berry, with fruit 
nearly white, with a delicate blush when ex- 
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Fig. 6.—Povutt pe Sorr anp Lace 
Eventna Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


— YOUNG AND ELDERLY LADIES. 


ty and quality. Tohave 
, the same care and at- 
them as is paid to the 
nions, cabbages, or any 
is done, the returns will 
we think, of equal im- 
ance of such of our read- 
o enter upon their calti- 
2 some general hints and 
f the Strawberry. 

nit are almost bewilder- 
‘new ones are continual- 
lic notice, and the older 
but few retaining their 
for any length of time. 


posed to the sun; of a rich, sweet flavor; a vig- 
orous grower, and moderately productive. 

The best season for planting a strawberry bed 
is in the spring, althongh it can be done in Au- 
gust or September. In preparing the bed the 
soil should be well and deeply pulverized and 
rendered as friable as possible, and heavily ma- 


nured with well-rotted barn-yard manure, and. 


frequently a compost of this manure with good 
friable muck will be found very advantageous. 
The plants should be set ont in rows three feet 
apart, and a foot or fifteen inches apart in the 
row, and a garden trowel used in planting them, 
so that the hole made in the soil shall be large 
enough to receive the roots without crowding 










able to decay when placed below the surface of 
the soil, especially if the soil is heavy. After 
planting, the plants should be well watered, and 
the surface of the soil between the rows well 
mulched with leaves, straw, or coarse grass. This 
keeps the ground moist and cool, conditions 
which the strawberry delights in, and also keeps 
down weeds. ‘l‘he beds should be again mulched 
in the autumn after the frost has set in, cov- 
ering the plants an inch or two to protect them 
from the bad effects of alternate freezing and 
thawing, only removing the mulching from the 
plants in the succeeding spring, and leaving it 
between the rows as before. All runners must 
be cut off, except a few on the rows between the 
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Fig. 7.—Dress with TRAIN HOOKED ON, 


Tor pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, ITI., Figs. 9 and 10, 


well on heavy soil; while the former are perfect- 
ly hardy, and succeed well on sandy soils, but are 
deficient in size and flayor to the foreign varie- 
ties. 

Of the varieties obtained from our native spe- 
cies only those of the Purple Cane section are 
really worth cultivating, and of these the Phila- 
delphia is the best; of the foreign sorts the best 
are the Clarke, Franconia, and Brinckle’s Or- 
ange. ‘The Philadelphia has medium-sized fruit 
of a dark red color, not very rich or juicy, with a 
pleasant sub-acid flavor; the canes grow strong 
and erect, and it is very hardy and productive. 
The Clarke has large, light crimson fruit, which 
is sweet and high flavored ; the canes are strong ; 






Fig. 8.—Brown Gros Grain 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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produce a much stronger growth the first sea- 
son. The soil should be well enriched with 
good stable or barn-yard manure, and every 
spring a top-dressing of manure should be given, 
and lightly plowed under. During the sum- 
mer the weeds must be kept down by running 
a cultivator between the rows, and using the 
hoe where that can not safely reach them. 

After the fruiting season is over the canes 
|which have borne fruit should all be cut ont 
| close to the ground, in order to let light and 
/air among the growing canes that are to bear 
fruit the ensuing year. In the following spring 
these canes, as well as the lateral shoots, should 
be pruned back one-half or one-third. their 

length. This will insure the betier setting of 
the fruit, and greatly enhance its size. The 
readiest way of protecting the canes is to lay 
them lengthwise of the row, using a spadeful 
of earth on their ends to keep them in place, 
and then to cover them with three or four 
inches of soil, which can be done with the 
spade, or perhaps better with the plow where 
any quantity are grown. . This covering of the 
canes should be delayed as late in the season 
as it safely can be, for if covered too soon 
they are liable to decay. In the spring a fork 
can be inserted under the canes, thus lifting 
them up; after which the earth can be drawn 
away from the plants with a hoe. 

Among the different varieties of Blackber- 
ries the best two sorts are Wilson's Early and 
the Kittatinny ; the former ripens its fruit very 
early, and matures its crop within two or three 
weeks, and is therefore desirable as a market 
berry. The fruit is very large, firm, and very 
sweet and rich; it is somewhat tender at the 
North and West. The fruit of the Kittatinny 
is also very large, deep black, firm, and sweet 
and rich in flavor; it continues ripening for 
four or five weeks, and is very productive, be- 
ing also a strong grower. 

The blackberry does not require as rich a 
soil as the raspberry, but it should be rather 
dry than moist; for if the soil is rich and 
moist, the plants will grow until quite late in 
the season, and this diminishes their hardi- 
ness. If the ends of the shoots are pinched 
off toward the end of August, it will check 
their growth, and make the canes ripen their 
wood more perfectly. The’ rows shonld be 
eight feet apart, and the plants five or six feet 
apart on the rows. . Prune them in the spring 
with a pair of long-handled pruning-shears, 
or a Jong-handled pruning-hook, cutting out 
all the old canes that have fruited, and all 
small or weak-growing ones, leaving only the 
strongest, which should be headed back to 
four or five feet, and the lateral shoots short- 
ened to a foot or sixteen inches. 

The Currant is a very hardy fruit, and on 
that account is too often neglected ; but it well 
repays any care and attention that may be 
bestowed upon it. In forming plantations the 
rows should be four or five feet apart, and 
the plants four feet apart on the row. A 
heavy soil is preferable to a light sandy soil; 
in either case it should be well manured and 
frequently top-dressed, as the currant is a 
gross feeder. It is also benefited by a heavy 
mulching, as it delights in a cool, moist soil. 
The best sorts are the Cherry or the Ver- 
sailles, on account of the extra large size of 
the fruit; the Red Dutch, on account of its 
rich flavor combined with large size; and the 
White Grape, which is the best of the white 
currants. ‘To these may be added the Black 
Naples for preserving purposes. 

All the pruning necessary for the currant 
is to cut out from time to time such old wood 
as has borne fruit two or three years in suc- 
cession, to shorten in the strongest shoots of 
the young wood, and to cut out any overplus 
of young wood, or suckers, that would prevent 
proper access of light and air to the interior 
of the plant. 

The Gooseberry is not much used in this 
country as a dessert fruit, being chiefly used 
for culinary and preserving purposes. ‘There 
are two classes, native and foreign, as among 
the raspberries. Our native varieties do not 
produce as large fruit as the foreign ones, but 
they are Jess liable to disease and mildew. 
The three best native sorts are the Downing, 
Smith’s Improved, and the Mountain Seed- 
ling. The foreign varieties are almost innu- 
merable; but among those that are known to 
succeed best in this country we would name 
Whitesmith, Green Walnut, Red Warring- 
ton, Golden Drop, Large Crystal, and White 
Walnut. 

The gooseberry requires a deep, rich, moist 
soil, but does not like a cold, wet soil. The 
best manure is cow manure, which should be 
liberally applied; if other manure is used, it 
should be well rotted. They should have an 
open, cool, airy situation, such as the north 
side of a hill, if possible. The plants should 
be well mulched, and the soil have a top- 
dressing of manure every season. 

They require the same pruning as the cur- 
rant, only that the plants should be kept still 
more open to air and light. If large fruit is 





cld plants, thus providing for a second series of | it is very productive, and is the hardiest of the | desired, they should be closely pruned; but if 
plants. The beds must be kept clear from weeds; | foreign sorts, as it will stand the winter without large crops are all that is needed, the knife may 


and if the rows are occasionally—say two or three protection in sheltered situations. 


The Fran- 


times during the summer—watered with liquid , conia has large, dark crimson, rich-flavored fruit, 


manure, the 
thereby. 


lants will be greatly benefited 
Under this system of culture a straw- 


' but requires protection in winter, as does also 


| Brinckle’s Orange, which has large, orange-col- 


berry bed can be kept in good bearing for three | ored fruit of a very rich, delicious flavor ; the 


or four years. 


canes are strong, of vigorous growth, and very 


Of the Raspberries there are also a multitude | productive. 


of varieties, but few of which, however, have any 
: permanent value. They are generally divided into 


four classes—viz., the Golden or White Caps, 


‘the Black Caps, the Purple Canes, and the Ant- 


The varieties of the native sections require to be 

| planted in rows six feet apart, and the plants 
four to five feet apart on the row; the foreign 
varieties, not being such strong growers, may be 





be less freely used. 





BRILLIANT LIGHT GREEN. 


PEONDEELTER announces the possibility 
of preparing a brilliant light green, which 
is of almost unexampled beauty and perma- 
nence, from the following substances. For 
every twenty pounds of the article to be dyed, 
whether cloth, flannel, yarn, ete., he takes half 





werps. The first three are varieties obtained from | planted in rows four feet apart, and three feet | a pound of red prussiate of potash, and one 
native species, and the Antwerps are of foreign apart on the row. After the plants are planted | pound of English sulphuric acid. These are 





they shonld be headed down to within two or: to be placed, with the articles to be dyed, in 


bE Tina three inches of the soil, which causes them to a kettle of cold water, which is quickly to be 


s, at present the most be 
to bury the crown of the plant, as it is very li- 


origin. These latter are more or less tender, re- | 
ally cultivated, are the 


quiring protection in winter, and only succeed 
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brought to the boiling-point and kept there for 
anhour. The articles are to be frequently stirred 
around during this time, taken out, and three 
ounces of picric acid (and an ounce and a half 
more for a yellow shade, and less for a blue) 
added to the bath; and after a further boiling 
for a quarter of an hour the work will be com- 
pleted. Wool will naturally need a little more 
of the application. 

The placing of the fabrics in the kettle while 
cold is absolutely necessary to the success of the 
operation ; as, if heat be applied previously, a 
deposit of Berlin-blue will take place, which will 
adhere to the kettle, and it will require almost 
double the quantity of the red prussiate than 
would otherwise suffice. 








A SONG ILL SUNG. 
Br MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Deap thistles on the moaning wind, 

Still sending forth their white-winged seeds ; 
Bare boughs above, dry leaves below ; 

A brook half choked with rotting weeds. 
The scene and I too well agree; 
This dreary day is‘ kin to me: 
’Tis Autumn in my heart as well, 

But fain I’d dream of Spring. 
‘‘Dear Memory! wake for me again 

The song Hope used to sing.” 


‘Nay, wait! you have not caught the tune; 
Hush! you are out of time: 

And now you've changed the words, I miss 
The sweetness of the rhyme. 

Cease, Memory! try that strain no more, 

The lay’s old witchery is o'er!” 

Ab! saddest of our Autumn thoughts, 
The mocking dream of Spring, 

As Memory vainly strives to wake 
The song Hope used to sing! 





POMPS AND VANITIES. 


HE rector of St. Mary’s threw himself on the 
sofa in a most disconsolate mood. He was 
young and handsome and unmarried, and Milli- 
cent Dunallan had given him back his troth only 
the night before. 

Oh, how his heart ached—that heart that 
had so long been indifferent to the blandishments 
of the many eligible young ladies of his congre- 
gation! With what balmy indifference he had 
heretofore accepted slipper patterns, all the way 
from plain worsted to satin and velvet, elabo- 
rately braided or embroidered in the richest and 
softest colors! With what careless, gentle smiles 
he had received book-marks a yard long, in 
which romantic misses had worked- so many 
hopes and fears! And as to dressing-gowns, he 
bad a wardrobe full of them, of all shapes and 
colors. There was gray for meditation, blue 
for hope, and crimson for comfort. Smoking- 
caps also abounded in all variety of styles, from 
the Persian to the Japanese, although the rector 
never smoked. And so he had passed through 
several Christmas seasons unscathed, till Milli- 
cent came. 

Millicent, stately and beautiful, with ‘‘ sweet- 
est lips that were ever kissed,” and eyes that 
made one think of heaven, with great coils of 
golden hair wreathed about her head, with a 
smile that enchanted all who were thrown under 
its spell—yes, at last a look had conquered the 
man who at twenty-eight could say, ‘‘ I have nev- 
er yet seen the woman I should wish to marry.” 

The rector lived in his brother’s house, and 
that brother, a wealthy merchant, was Millicent 
Dunallan’s guardian. She was an orphan, and 
had come there at his desire, and that was how 
the rector met her; and his cool blood was 
stirred, to his own great astonishment. 

‘Do you call her handsome ?” his mother had 
asked, indifferently, when, after a late dinner, he 
lounged into her room. 

‘‘ Handsome!” he answered, with a short 
laugh. ‘‘ No.” 

‘¢ They say she’s a good Church-woman,” Mrs. 
Regley went on, rocking in her cozy chair before 
her bright little coal fire; ‘‘ still, I’m afraid she’s 
a trifle worldly. No parents for years, you see, 
and she a rich girl. Her dresses are very costly, 
though very charming too. I’m rather sur- 
prised, my dear, that you don’t call her hand- 
some.” 

‘‘ Handsome! She’s gloriously—almost di- 
vinely — beautiful,” muttered Paul Regley to 
himself, as he sought his own room. ‘‘I never 
saw a woman to compare with her—never.”’ 

‘¢ Have you heard Miss Dunallan sing?” ask- 
ed his brother, one day, as Paul was standing 
in the hall, preparatory to leaving for his church 
study. It was choir night, and he always made 
it a point to be present at rehearsals. 

‘*No,” he replied, pulling at his gloves. ‘‘I 
don’t think she has sung since she has been 
here—at least, I didn’t know,” he added, with 
some confusion. 

‘“‘Oh yes, two or three times, but you were 
away. You remember the night you were at 
Bentley's wedding? We had atreat. I don't 
know what to compare her voice to; its melody 
is perfect. She will probably run into the choir- 
meeting with Stella. That young lady fancies 
she can go wherever Uncle Paul does. Maybe 
Miss Millicent will sing.” : 

Paul was in a tremor at this. It was more than 
likely, as his brother’s wife was one of the choir. 

‘‘Pshaw! what nonsense!” he muttered to 
himself, when he found he had been holding 
the prayer-book upside down for the last five 
minutes, as, seated in his stady, he listened for 
the pleasant voices that took the lead in merry 
chat as well as singing. ; 

‘* There! Miss Craymer has opened the organ. 
I hope they will get on with the new leader. 
Hark! that’s not Jenny’s voice;” and he held 
his breath as he listened, and his heart beat 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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faster. It was Millicent Dunallan’s clear, bird- 
like soprano, ringing, flute-like, through all the 
arches of St. Mary’s, echoing along the empty 
chancel, till it seemed like the voice of some 
angel, so clear, so triumphant, and soulful. 
How could Paal forbear to thank her! He 
made his way into the dimly lighted charch, 
whose pillars stood like solemn ghosts draped 
in white, down the long aisles, into the choir 
seats; and Millicent’s great violet eyes, timid, 
yet proud and trustful too, sparkled at the few 
words of commendation that fell from his lips. 
‘¢She is a rare jewel,” said Paul to himself, 
‘“but, I fear, beyond my reach ;” and forthwith, 


after the fashion of other mer and lovers, began — 


to torment himself. 

But Millicent, though naturally a little re- 
served, was very gracious to him. Little Stella, 
his brother’s only child, was an innocent and 
unconscious stimulant to his passion. 

‘‘Isn’t Miss Millicent beautifal, Uncle Paul ?” 
she often said, ‘Oh, I do love her so dearly! 
She’s nicer than all the young ladies I know. 
Don’t you think so?” And then she would re- 
peat some little pleasantry, some trifling word 
she had caught as it fell from the ruby lips of 
Miss Dunallan; and, child as she was, would 
wonder at the flysh in her uncle’s face, or the 
warmth with which he kissed her. 

The months passed on, and Paul fancied that 
Millicent was not averse to receiving his little 
attentions. They talked together in the sweet 
twilight hours, and she sang for him, while the 
moments, golden-footed, fled, till he was fain to 
tear himself away where sterner duties called. 
They often left the house together on the Sab- 
bath, and the young maidens of St. Mary's look- 
ed coldly upon her, or lent their ears with forced 
attention when she sang; for it was evident to 
the lookers-on that the rector was very deeply in 
love, and that a stranger, scarcely more than a 
school-girl, had carried off the prize. 

By-and-by it was rumored that the two were 
engaged. The rector had never seemed so hand- 
some, so radiant, so perfectly happy in all his 
life before. Strive against it as he would, when 
he preached, Millicent’s were the eyes for which 
he looked, hers was the praise he longed for. 

‘*God forbid that my love become idolatry,” 
he sometimes said to himself, as he caught sight 
of the fair, bowed head, on his entrance to the 
chancel, and then straightway forgot every thing 
but his love. 

What more could he desire? Millicent was 
beautiful, accomplished, well educated, and de- 
vout. He would not allow himself to fear that 
she was proud and worldly as his mother had 
said; her face was as that of some sweet saint. 

But the time of trial was at hand. Paul 
Regley was now to show the strength of his 
character, the power of his manhood, and the 
stability of his principles. 

‘* How is it, Paul, about the down-town par- 
ish of Ascension?” his brother asked him one 
morning, as they sat at breakfast. His mother 
looked quickly up. 

‘*T think I shall decide to take it,” Paul an- 
swered, briefly. ‘‘They are in great need, and 
I like the field. It will give me plenty to do, 
and at present I am like a gentleman in retire- 
ment—very pleasant for a time, but irksome and 
unprofitable to one of my temperament.” 

Millicent’s eyes met his; there was a new ex- 
pression in their violet depths—a look that puz- 
zled him till she explained it. 

That was a week after. 

‘¢ Are you really going to that poor, old-fash- 
ioned church down town ?” she asked, when they 
were alone by themselves, little Stella's presence 
excepted. The child sat at the piano, playing 
her lesson over, and the sweet chords made 
a pleasant accompaniment to their murmured 

bh 


speech. 
‘*Yes, I am really going. I decided some 


days ago, and have so signified to my bishop. . 


It is a splendid field for Jabor.” 

‘¢ But look at what you leave,” said Millicent, 
in a low, melodious voice; ‘‘I should think such 
a parish as this much more suitable for your gifts 
and graces,” she added, in that sweet, caressing 
tone which made her every word musical. 

‘*Tt seems so to my friends, perhaps; but I 
feel drawn toward old Ascension, and from the 
start I have coveted harder work. The schools, 
the poor, and the charities there will be more 
congenial to me than the pomp and fashion of 
St. Mary’s. There's no denying, Millicent, that 
St. Mary’s is somewhat given to pomps and van- 
ities.” 

Millicent looked troubled. She was not pre- 
pared for any sacrifice—hardly knew the meaning 
of the word, in fact—dearly as she loved Paul; 
and she did love him, though as yet heart had 
only spoken to heart in mute but eloquent lan- 
guage. And presently they talked of other 
things, and Paul sent along the passionate tide 
of his love the words that had been so long burn- 
ing within him. 

‘*But if I am to be your wife, dear Paul,” 
said Millicent, after a rapturous hour had flown, 
**you must give up Ascension and stay with St. 
Mary’s.”’ 

‘*Give up Ascension, my love! I have accept- 
ed, and am already looked upon as the rector 
there. You surely could not ask me to go back 
of my word? It is as sacred as my plighted 
troth to you.” 

‘* But for my sake, Paul. I don’t want to go 
to that parish,” she pleaded, her beantiful eyes 
bewildering him. ‘‘ Here I am at home, and so 
happy! I have made many friends here; I am 
getting more and more attached to the dear old 
church. It was there I first heard you preach, 
Paul; for my sake don’t leave it.” 

‘* Dearest, it pains me to hear you talk so,” 
said Paul, his heart and his courage sinking. 
‘*You surely would not charm me even from 
what I hold to be my bounden duty. If it is 
only the forming. of new ties you dread, that 


will be soon accomplished. Hand in hand we 
will go together, and in our grand work forget 
our own petty, personal feelings. You will soon 
like it. Ascension is not quite as beautiful in 
its adornments as St. Mary's; but, for all that, it 
is a noble old church, and more suited to my 
taste.” 

Millicent looked pained. Little Stella had quiet- 
Vy glided from the room long ago. The rays of 

6 moon, glorious in its fallness, stole in at the 
casement and revealed the face of the beautiful 
girl; its expression pained Pau] beyond descrip- 
tion. In vain she plied him with arguments; 
nothing, not even Millicent’s sweetest smile, not 
even her tears, had power to change his pur- 


pose. 

“Proud and worldly!” how the words rang 
in his ear; his Millicent—his angel of home that 
was to be: ‘‘ proud and worldly!” 

At last Millicent coldly arose, and, with shin- 
ing eyes and trembling lips, pronounced the 
words that shut out hope from his heart. . 

‘* Millicent, my love! my love!” he reiterated, 
in a voice of anguish, ‘‘ you can not surely mean 
it. So trifling a matter must not separate us. 
You are not yourself now; by-and-by you will 
revoke this cruel decision.” 

‘*T do mean it, Paul. From this time forth 
we are only friends ;” and she swept out of the 


m. 

He tried to think that she could not be in ear- 
nest, that this mood would pass away and leave 
her better nature a chance to assert itself. He 
was mistaken. She was coldly polite at the 
breakfast-table next morning, absent at lunch- 
time, and quiet and distant at dinner; so much 
so that it set every body, even the butler, to won- 
dering what had happened. 

It was at the close of that unhappy day he 
threw himself, sick at heart, upon the sofa in the 
west parlor, where they had so often sat togeth- 
er. Little Stella found him there, his face 
buried in his folded arms, and she came lightly 
forward and touched his hair. - 

As he started up, almost wildly, the child 
laughed. His soul thrilled to the hope that 
it might have been Millicent, repentant. 

‘Why, Uncle Paul, how queer yon look!” 
said St a moment after, quite sobered. 

‘“Do I? It’s the fire-light, perhaps,” he an- 
swered, wearily. 

‘*Where’s Millicent?” asked the child, ac- 
customed to see them together. 

‘“*T don’t know, my darling;” and then he 
held his breath, and Stella touched his arm soft- 
ly, with an arch look. ie 

Millicent had entered, thinking Paul had gone 
out, as was his wont on that particular day of the 
week. She came forward slowly, her soft, rich 
robes trailing along the carpet, and started at 
sight of Paul and Stella, both regarding her with 
intent eyes. Then she made a movernent as if 
to return, but checked herself, walked quietly 
past them with a smile for Stella, not for Paul, 
and stood at the window at the farther end of 
the room, her slender form perfectly defined, 
even in the fast deepening twilight shadows. 

Stella turned her attention upon her uncle 
again. She felt uncomfortable. Something in 
Paul’s eyes, as he caught the glance of Millicent, 
gave her a vague discontent, child though she 
was, and she fell to smoothing his hair and kiss- 
ing him. 

Millicent stood like a statue. 

‘*Uncle Paul, won't you tell me a story ?” 
coaxed Stella, after a pause. 

‘* My little one, I’m all out of stories,” said 
Paul, in a changed voice. 

‘¢ But please tell me one of the old ones,” the 
child pleaded; ‘‘ only one, and I won't ask you 
for another. It’s a long time since you told me 
the Rosa story. Ah, darling Uncle Paul, don’t 
say no!” 

‘* T have told it a hundred times, Stella,” said 
Paul, anxious to be gone. 

‘““No matter; come, begin—I'll help you,” 
the child responded, gleefully. ‘‘ You needn't 
say you were called out at a late hour one night, 
but begin where you saw the woman. What did 
she say ?” 

‘“She saidjehe was dying,” repeated Paul, 
listlessly. 

‘** And a poor little boy—” 

‘* A poor little boy stood sobbing at her bed- 
side.” 

‘¢ But it wasn’t a boy!” continued Stella, with 
renewed interest. 

‘*No, it was a little girl dressed in boy’s 
clothes. She had supported her mother by play- 
ing the violin on the street, and the dress was 
her protection—at least her mother compelled 
her to wear it, hoping it might save her from 
rudeness.” see 

© And the mother had been a lady.” =, 

‘* Yes, once; years before.’’ " 

** But she didn’t die, after all.” 

‘*No; with proper nourishment and medical 
care, she recovered,” said Paul, evidently talking 
with an effort. 

‘*Then you found that little Rosa was a gen- 
ius, didn’t you, and got her to school, and dressed 
her up nicely? And that was years ago; and 
now she’s a young lady, and we all think so much 
of her, don’t we, Uncle Paul ?” | 

** Yes, dear.” 

Millicent turned, swept softly by them like a 
shadow, and went out of the room. 

‘*Uncle Paul, J love you dearly,” said the 
sensitive child, watching the yearning look with 
which he gazed after the retreating figure. 

**God bless you, little one!” he answered, in 
a broken voice. 

** And you do look just like an angel in your 
white robes, in St. Mary’s, on Sundays.” She 
bent closer to him, till her innocent lips reached 
his ear. ‘‘ Millicent said that once; she said 
you looked like an angel.” 

A heavily drawn, almost sobbing breath was 
the answer. Poor Paul! he had forgiven the 
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impetuous girl; the flame of his love burned 
higher than ever. 
Not long after that Stella ran into Millicent’s 


room. 

‘There! I forgot!” she cried, in childish 
dismay, as she caught Millicent brushing a hand- 
kerchief over her eyes. ‘‘ I ought to have knock- 
ed. Please forgive me, Millicent.” 

‘‘You are always welcome, dear,” Miss Dun- 
allan said, gently. 

‘*Do you know what ails Uncle Paul?” ques 
ried Ste 

Millicent lifted her head in her old, haughty 
fashion. 

‘‘T know!” she answered. ‘‘ How can I tell, 
child? Your uncle has his moods, like other 
folks, I suppose.” 

‘*Oh!” and Stella turned her eyes toward the 
glowing grate. The light shone on her cluster- 
ing curls, on the wise little face resting on one 
tiny hand. ‘‘I thought maybe you were dis- 
pee with him,” she added, artlessly; ‘‘he 

ooked so. But then I don’t see how any one 
can ever be displeased with Uncle Paul. Did 
you hear him tell me that story ?” 

‘I heard it between you,” said Millicent, 
smiling at the recollection. 

‘*] wanted you to;” and Stella” clapped her 
hands gleefully. ‘‘Wasn’t it good? He tells 
it better sometimes—how the room was so 
mean and plain and poor; and there was only a 
candle on the table, half burned out; and the lit- 
tle violin hanging at the foot of the bed; and no 
fire and no food; and the poor child herself in 
rags and tatters, though she was just as pretty 
asa picture then. You've seen her.” 

‘*], child! when have I seen her ?” 

**Don’t tell Uncle Paul I told you; she’s Miss 
Craymer.” 

‘* Miss Craymer!” and Millicent looked at the 
child, her face quite changed. 

‘Yes, organist at St. Mary’s; only think of 
it!” 

Millicent did think of it. For a moment she 
was struck dumb. Miss Craymer! about whom 
she had thought so often, noting the delicate 
tints of the girl’s complexion, the sweet refine- 
ment of her face; noting also that Paul always 
addressed her with almost stadied formality ; 
noting how the warm blood would come up in 
her cheek at sight of him; remembering how 
she had said to herself more than once, ‘‘ That 
girl oo Paul Regley. Does he know it, I won- 
der 99 

‘*Uncle. Paul is so good!” spoke up little 
Stella, still oe the fire. ‘‘He does just 
euch things all the time. J’m going to Ascen- 
sion with him. J don't want to hear any body 
preach but dear Uncle Paul.” 

Millicent’s cheeks flushed crimson; there was 
a choking feeling in her throat, and her lips were 
dry. Through and through her brain went echo- 
ing that name, Miss Craymer; and again she 
asked herself, Did Panl know it? Did he see 
the timid glance, the varying color? did he di- 
vine the quick confusion of her manner, or even 
the pains which she took to hide it? and might 
that not be one of the reasons why he was anx- 
ious to leave St. Mary's? Dear, self-forgetting 
Paul! 

All at once there came over her an overpow- 
ering sense of this man's worth and grandeur of 
character. Was he not a prince among men 
whom she had refused because he would not 
yield to her in humoring her selfish whims? 
Oh, how the love, true, real, tempestuous, surged 
up in her heart just then! What had she done? 
Wrecked her life's happiness, perhaps. Paul had 
a right to despise her now; perhaps he would 
some time forget her; this sweet-faced girl 
might win him at last. And for a moment 
Millicent hated Miss Craymer furiously. 

‘S Are you going in to rehearsal to-night?” 
asked little Stella, after a long silence. 

‘Yes; is it time?” And Millicent hurriedly. 
threw on her wraps, telling herself that she 
must see Miss Craymer—not that she longed to 
meet Paul—longed to throw herself upon his 
bosom, and say, ‘‘I will go to the world’s end 
with you, if you will only take me back.” 

So Stella and Millicent found their way into 
the organ-loft. Miss Craymer was playing, and 
Mr. Jackson, the long-bearded tenor, filled the 
church with his sonorous voice. 

As Millicent entered, the quiet little organist 
turned, and their eyes met; but this time it was 
Millicent’s glance that fell, her cheek that crim- 
soned, her bosom that heaved with an agitation 
not to be controlled, for Paul was there, standing 
very near Miss Craymer, and he hardly looked 








P Millicent was fit for nothing that evening. By 
fits and starts she was gay, bot her usually 
steady voice was tremulous. Not once had Paul 
spoken to her, and always before he had sought 
her out, suggested here, commended there. 

All the singers were talking about it, with 
whisperings and sly glances; but her heart was 
crying out, ‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul! I have lost 

ou!” 

: So the time went on, and Millicent was too 
proud to take the first step toward reconciliation. 
Paul became the rector of Ascension, and was 
much of the day busy with his parish duties; so 
she saw him but seldom. : 

What was St. Mary's now to Millicent, with 
all its pomp and show, without Paul? A good 
man took his place, a man upon whose locks 
had fallen more than a ane of the snows 
of age—the father of a whole pewful of children, 
little Stella said ; and his voice was not musical, 
nor. his manner graceful, though he was in 
gifts. Millicent’s old friends lost their ¢ ; 
her splendidly bound prayer-book became hateful 
to her, and she often carried Stella’s plain little 
morocco, which was a gift to the child from 
Paul. 

‘¢Tt seems to me Paul is never at home, even 
to his meals,” said his mother, half fretfully, one 
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day. ‘‘I wish he would marry and take a house 
down town.” 

‘‘ Heis going to,” said the merchant. 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Regley. 

Millicent grew cold to the heart. 

‘‘T mean he is going down town,” the elder 
son said, laughing at the consternation he had 
created. ‘I don’t know about the marrying. I 
always said Paul would be the single man of the 
family. But he told me only yesterday that he 
was looking for a boarding-place. I'm sure I 
don’t see where he will find one suitable in that 
part of the city, unless he goes to Mrs. Cray- 
mer’s: she keeps a few boarders near the Park.” 

How like a dagger every word struck upon 
Millicent’s ear! She left the room soon after, 
and in the privacy of her own apartment wept 
and struggled with herself. 

‘¢What shall Ido? I can not lose him!” she 
cried, in agony. 

This was on Sunday morning. 

Presently Stella knocked at her door. 

‘“Oh, Millicent!” she cried, as she Jet her in, 
‘‘ won't you go to Ascension with me? Uncle 
Paul can’t come for me; he has an extra serv- 
ice. He said you wouldn't go to Ascension; 
but you will, won’t you?” 

‘* He said I wouldn’t go?”’ queried Millicent, 
her heart throbbing hotly. 

‘*Yes; I told him maybe you would take me, 
and he said no, he never expected to seo Miss 
Millicent in Ascension.” 

‘© Well ?” seeing that the child hesitated. 

‘*Then he said, if he only might, or some- 
thing like it, and looked so sad. But I told 
him yes, I knew you would; and you will, won't 
you? I don’t like St. Mary’s a bit,” she added, 
with childish energy. ‘* Won't you?” 

‘Yes, dear, I'll go with you, ’ said Millicent, 
crowding down a great sob; and Stella was radi- 
ant. So Millicent quietly arrayed herself, feel- 
ing very humble, bat, withal, more really happy 
than she had ever been in all her life before. 

It was a little late, and the choir was singing 
as Millicent entered the old gray doorway, fol- 
lowing the impetuous child to the minister’s seat, 
near the acest a ue a) and a strange, 
sweet peace dropped into his so 
‘©And a little child shall lead them,” he 
thought, with a swelling bosom. He knew Mil- 
licent well enough to augur good from her pres- 
ence. He did not look up when she rose from 
her knees, but more than one in that vast con- 
gregation thought that day what Millicent and 
little Stella had said— 

‘* He looks like an angel!” 

That evening he spoke to Millicent as they 
met in the hall. 

*“ Will you go with me, Millicent, to Ascen- 
sion ?” 

‘* Yes, if you will take me,” she said, in a 
voice so low that he could just hear; and then 
he opened his arms, and she found her rightful 
place, for her head was pillowed upon his breast, 
and all the past was forgotten. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


How the Tichborne Claimant may yet get a Verdict.— 
Practical Joke on a Lord Chief Justice.—A Sham 
ueen’s § —The Secret of Mr. Gladstone's Po 
arity.—. t of Bright’s Absence from Parlia- 
ment.—‘“ Poor Miss Finch” and Thomas Hood.—An 
Infidel Duke.—Theological Anecdotes. 
I DO not wish to write myself down a prophet, 
for whom there is little honor nowadays even 
in another country, but I did tell you that the 
claimant in the Tichborne case would be ‘* bust 
up.” Heis. The Attorney-General, as though 
conscious of his short-coming in the croes-exam- 
ination, and anxious to recover his reputation, 
has exploded that stout person very successfully. 
Nothing, in common opinion, can now get him a 
verdict unless that astute proposal, said to ema- 
nate from your own Tammany Ring, is carried 
into effect, of the jury buying up the Tichborne 
bonds, and deciding accordingly. The firm of 
Baxter, Rose, & Norton are already known 
among the wits as Baxter knows he’s Orton. I 
am told that at a famous London hotel much 
frequented by your féllow-countrymen you may 
daily obtain a seven-and-sixpenny dinner for two 
guineas, and at the same time enjoy the advan- 
tage of dining with the claimant, who sits at the 
head of the table, and ‘‘ twitches” throughout 
the repast—whether to music or not I was not 
informed. A very curious circumstance occurred 
during this trial. The judge (Chief Justice Bo- 
vill) received a note one day while sitting on the 
bench which evidently gave him much annoy- 
ance; he rose earlier than usual, and sought 
‘ counsel of his brother judges in the next court. 
The letter that had been put into his hand was 
an Official one, from Algernon West, the private 
secretary of the Prime Minister, and ran as fol- 
lows : 
‘* My Lorp,—I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to ex- 


press his t at the ee t 
pore © ow toward the defendant in the Tich- 

re case, which is altogether unworthy gad Na high 
position repress 


, and to beg that in future gon 
your private convictions upon this subject. 
' ‘Yours obediently, Arezenon Wear.” 


Now upon the face of it this missive seemed 
impertinent and absurd enongh, only, unfortu- 
nse ** the people’s William” had of late been 
80 Officious: and meddlesome, and especially in 
the Collier case (of which you will hear enough 
in our Parliament), that neither Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Bovill nor the other judges thought it by any 
means impossible that in the plenitude of his 

wer he might have issued such a ukase. 
‘*Only,” said Judge Wills, who is more cau- 
tious than a Scotchman, ‘‘it may be as well to 
send round to Mr. West's office and certify the 
fact before taking anv practical measures ;” which 
was accordingly done, with the result you will 
have anticipated. A judge’s jokes are always 
successful, but this is the first instance to our 


knowledge in which a successfal joke has ever 
been let off at a judge's expense. 

Speaking of practical jokes, the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette had a very well imagined Queen’s Speech 
the night before the real thing made its appear- 
ance in the papers, which deceived many simple 
persons. All the weak points of the ministry 
were confessed and apologized for as if by them- 
selves. Of the Geneva arbitration it was said 
that owing to a ‘‘ pardonable negligence” on the 
pert of our Commissioners to the United States 
we had become liable for a sam of money which, 
‘after all, would not exceed what the French 
were now cheerfully paying to their German con- 
querors."’ You should have seen our old gentle- 
men at the clabs when they read this and took it 
for Gospel! ‘‘ What are we coming to? Is this 
a& government?” etc., etc. And, to do them 
justice, they would have given the shirts off 
their backs rather than have found it true. 

I write just as Parliament is abont to meet, 
but it is the general opinion that the Prime Min- 
ister will have a very nely time of it on many 
accounts, ranging from the Collier indictment 
down to the indirect Alabama claims; but he 
may at least reply to all antagonists that they 
are but dogs in the manger, since, however will- 
ing to tarn him out of office, they are perfectly 
aware that they are not in a position to fill his 
place. It is certain, no matter how the papers 
may rail, and even what just accusations they 
may bring against him, that there is no man 
so ‘‘ believed in” by the great bulk of the En- 
glish nation as William Ewart Gladstone. He 
occupies in the political world very much the 
position which the late Charles Dickens enjoyed 
in literature. The philosophers, the critics, and 
the Gentlemanly Interest do not greatly admire 
him; but he has found his way to the hearts of 
the people. His very weaknesses—or what such 

pers as the Saturday Review (a journal de- 
voted to the Gentlemanly Interest, though affect- 
ing both philosophy and critieism) consider his 
weaknesses, such as his monstrous statement 
that even the unenfranchised laboring classes 
were ‘‘our own flesh and blood”—have endear- 
ed him to the masses, and will, I think, continue 
to do so, notwithstanding his notorious attach- 
ment to the nobility, which has caused some one 
to say of him that to see Gladstone shaking 
hands with a duke reminds one of Jacob wres- 
tling with the angel. The most fatal fanlt in 
Gladstone is his total lack of geniality. He can 
say kindly things, and doubtless feel them in a 
general way, but nally he is cold as a stone. 
With Bright by his side, he could pat himeelf 
en rapport with the House of Commons, and, 
like a cold-water pipe which runs beside a hot 
one, keep from freezing; but alone he has been 
a total failure as leader of the House. If any 
one should doubt the power of genius, let him 
consider our legislative assembly as it was last 
session in Mr. Bright's absence, and then compare 
it with what it used to be when his eloquence 
animated and his good sense controlled it. Not 


‘only did the ministry fall to pieces and become 


incompetent when he withdrew from it, but the 
opposition grew factions and obstructive as they 
never dared to be when ‘“‘ honest Jobn” was in 
his place to administer his facers and pat down 
“‘ the colonels.” 

The critics—thoee who have failed in litera- 
ture, as Disraeli calls them—are very jocose upon 
Mr. Collins’s ‘* Poor Miss Finch,” which, I believe, 
appeared in Harper’s Weekly. They poke their 
fun at the blind girl and the blue man after the 
manner that was to have been expected of them ; 
but, curiously enough, none have had fun enough 
to suggest that the author borrowed his creation 
from Hood's ‘‘ Tim Turpin.” Probably, with the 
exception of his ‘‘Song of the Shirt” and his 
‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” Hood is not known to the 
critics. Tim was a blind man, who, ‘like 
Pyramus, cast a wall-eye” on the charms of a 
certain young person and married her. 

‘But just when Tim had lived a month 
peer tie 
Like oysters with a knife 
oie wished them dark ageing 
For when he looked upon his wife 
He saw her very p 


‘*Her face was bad, her figure worse; 
He couldn't bear to ea 
For she was every thing but like 
A Grace before his meat.” 

I suppose you have not been electrified across 
the Atlantic by the fact of the Duke of Somer- 
set, K.G., writing a book against Christianity, 
but it has given us a great shock here. A duke’s 
book is a duke’s book with us, although there’s 
nothing in it. It is very amusing to read how 
tenderly the leading journal treats it, divided 
between its for orthodoxy (since four- 
fifths of its readers are orthodox) and its natural 
tendency to bow to his grace’s opinion. The 
fact is, that a dozen such advocates of infidelity 
would never do a tithe of the harm that is done 
every day by those who profess Christianity but 
are seen altogether to lack its spirit. Of the 
strange ideas that prevail upon this subject 
among a class of our population widely sepa- 
rated from Knights of the Garter, let me instance 
the following: A village clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, visiting a parishioner suffering from 
a lingering disease, expressed to his wife a hope 
that she sometimes spoke to him of the future. 
‘*¥ do, indeed, Sir. Often and often I wakes 
him in the night and says, ‘John, John, you little 
thinks of the torments as is preparing for you.’” 
Truly, as Byron tells us, ‘‘ Some Christians have 
a comfortable creed.” On the other hand, if 
a man should want to see our religious folks 
at their best—showing their true faith by their 
works—he may do so easily enongh. Thongh 
the Duke of Somerset’s statement that dogmatic 
theology is dying out even among the whilom 
orthodox, ‘‘the true Christ” was never so well 
known as now. Even the fashionable world 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


holds many a Sister of Charity who spends time 
lavishly yet without waste in homes hospi- 
tals. One of these was reading toa little patient 
the other day, in a hospital for sick children, the 
story of Joseph and his brethren. ‘The child of 
seven years old, London born and London bred, 
listened in silence until she came to describe 
their putting the poor young man into the pit, 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ But please, ma'am, where 
were the p'lice?” One more theological story 
and I have done. Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones 
married two twin sisters so alike that it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish them from one another. 
Mr. Smith died, but Mr. Jones lived on, a pros- 
perous barrister. Mr. Brown, a friend of both 
couples, having just left Mr. Jones making a 
speech to a crowded court, goes down to the 
Crystal Palace, and meets, in the tropical de- 
partment, Mrs. Smith, whom he very pardonably 
mistakes for her sister. ‘‘ It is very hot here, 
Mr. Brown,” says she. ‘‘ Yes, madam, but not 
one-half so hot, let me tell you, as where your 
husband is!” R. Kemsusz, of London. 





GEORGE ELIOTS SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


AT greater thing is there for two human 

souls than to feel that they are joined for 
life—to strengthen each other in all labor, to rest 
on each other in all sorrow, to minister to each 


other in all pain, to be one with each other in 
silent uns ble memories at the moment of 
the last parting? 





That adoration which a young man gives to a 
woman whom he feels to be greater and better 
than himself is hardly distinguishable from re- 
ligious feeling. What deep and worthy love is 
so—whether of woman or child, or art or music ? 
Our caresses, our tender words, our still rapture 
under the influence of autumn sunsets, or pillared 
vistas, or calm majestic statues, or Beethoven 
symphonies, all bring with them the conscious- 
ness that they are mere waves and ripples in an 
unfathomable ocean of love and beauty; our 
emotion in its keenest moment passes from ex- 
pression into silence; our love at ite highest 
flood rushes beyond its object, and loses itself in 
the sense of divine mystery. 

Is it any weakness, pray, to be wrought on by 
exquisite music ? to feel its wondrous harmonies 
searching the subtlest windings of your soul, the 
delicate fibres of life where no memory can pen- 
etrate, and binding together your whole being 
past and present in one unspeakable vibration : 
melting you in one moment with all the tender- 
ness, all the love that has been scattered through 
the toilsome years, concentrating in one emotion 
of heroic courage or resignation all the hard- 
learned lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, 
blending your present joy with past sorrow, and 
your R aap sorrow with all your past joy? If 
not, then neither is it a weakness te be ee wrought 
upon by the exquisite curves of a woman’s cheek 
and neck and arms, by the liquid depths of her 
beseeching eyes, or the sweet childish pont of 
her lips. For the beauty of a lovely woman is 
like music: what can one say more? Beauty 
has an expression beyond and far above the one 
woman's soul that it clothes, as the words of 
genius have a wider meaning than the thought 
that prompted them: it is more than a woman’s 
love that moves us in a woman's eyes—it seems to 
be a far-off mighty love that has come near to us, 


and made speech for itself there; the rounded 


neck, the dimpled arm, move us by something 
more than their prettiness—by their close kin- 
ship with all we have known of tenderness and 
peace. The noblest nature sees the most of this 
smpersonal expression in beauty (it is needless to 
say that there are gentlemen with whiskers dyed 
and undyed who see none of it whatever), and 
for this reason the noblest nature is often the 
most blinded to the character of the one wom- 
an's soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, I 
fear, the tragedy of human life is likely to con- 
tinue for a long time to come, in spite of mental 
philosophers who are ready with the best recipes 
for avoiding all mistakes of the kind. 





The first sense of mutual love excludes other 
feelings : it will have the soal all to iteelf. 





Love is such a simple thing when we have 
only one-and-twenty summers and a sweet girl 
of seventeen trembles beneath our glance, as if 
she were a bud first opening her heart with won- 
dering rapture to the morning. Such young un- 
furrowed souls roll to meet each other like two 
velvet peaches that touch softly and are at rest ; 
they mingle as easily as two brooklets that ask 
for nothing but to entwine themselves and ripple 
with ever-interlacing curves in the leafiest hiding- 





How is it that the poets have said so many 
fine things about our first love, so few about our 
later love? Are their:first poems their best ? or 
are not those the best which come from their 
fuller thought, their larger experience, their 
deeper-rooted affections? The boy’s flute-like 
voice has its own spring charm; but the man 
should yield a richer, deeper music. 





Our love is inwrought in our enthusiasm as 
electricity is inwrought in the air, exalting its 
power by a subtile presence. 





The man who awakes the wondering tremu- 
lous passion of a young girl always thinks her 
affectionate. 





There are various orders of beanty, causing 
men to make fools of themselves in various 
styles, from the desperate to the sheepish; but 
there is one order of beauty which seems made 
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to turn the heads not only of men, but of all in- 
telligent mammals, even of women. It is a beau- 
ty like that of*kittens, or very small downy ducks 
making gentle rippling noises with their soft bills, 
or babies just beginning to toddle and to engage 
in conscious mischief—a beauty with which you 
can never be angry, but that you feel ready to 
crush for inability to comprehend the state of 
mind into which it throws you. 





We look at the one little woman's face we love 
as we look at the face of our mother earth, and 
see all sorts of answers to our yearnings. 





Love has a way of cheating itself consciously, 
like a child who plays at solitary hide-and-seek : 
ae leased with assurances that it all the while 

eves. 





It is generally a feminine eye that first detects 
the moral deficiencies hidden under the ‘‘ dear 
deceit” of beauty. 

A melody strikes us with a new feeling when 
we hear it sung by the pure voice of a boyish 
chorister. 





No story is the same to us after a lapse of 
time; or, rather, we who read it are no longer 
the same interpreters. 





Melodies die out, like the pipe of Pan, with the 
ears that love them and listen for them. 





So much of our early gladness vanishes utterly . 
from our memory: we can never recall the jo 
with which we laid our heads on our mother’s 
bosom or rode on our father’s back in childhood ; 
doubtless that joy is wrought up into our nature, 
as the sunlight of long-past mornings is wrought 
up in the soft mellowness of the apricot; bat it 
is gone forever from our imagination, and we 
can only believe in the joy of childhood. But 
the first glad moment in our first love is a vision 
which returns to us to the last, and brings with 
it a thrill of feeling intense and special as the re- 
current sensation of a sweet odor breathed in a 
far-off hour of happiness. It is a memory that 
gives a more exquisite touch to tenderness, that 
feeds the madness of jealousy, and adds the last 
keenness to the agony of despair. 





Do we not all agree to call rapid thought and 
noble impulse by the name of inspiration? Aft- 
er our subtlest analysis of the mental process, 
we mast still say that our highest thoughts and 
our best deeds are all given to us. 


There is a sort of fascination in all sincere 
unpremeditated eloquence, which opens to one 
the inward drama of the speaker's emotions. 


The existence of insignificant people has very 
important consequences in the world. It can be 
shown to affect the price of bread and the rate 
of wages, to call forth many evil tempers from 
the selfish and many heroisms from the sympa- 
thetic, and, in other ways, to play no small part 
in the tragedy of life. 


All honor and reverence to the divine beauty 
of form! Let us cultivate it to the utmost in 
men, women, and children—in our gardens and 
in our houses. But let us love that other beauty 
too, which lies in no secret of proportion, but in 
the secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us 
an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, 
and a face paled by the celestial light; paint us 
yet oftener a onna, turning her mild face 
upward and opening her arms to welcome the 
divine glory; but do not impose on us any es- 
thetic rules which shall banish from the region 
of Art those old women scraping carrots with 
their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns tak- 
ing holiday in a dingy pot-house, those rounded 
backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that have 
bent over the spade and done the rough work of 
the world—those homes with their tin pans, their 
brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clus- 
ters of onions. In this world there are so many 
of these common, coarse people who have no 
picturesque sentimental wretchedness! It is so 
needful we should remember their existence, else 
we may happen to leave them quite out of our 
religion and philosophy, and frame lofty theories 
which only fit a world of extremes. Therefore 
let Art always remind us of them; therefore let 
us always have men ready to give the loving 
pains of a life to the faithful representing of 
commonplace things—men who see beauty in 
these commonplace things, and delight in shew- 
ing how kindly the light of heaven falls on them. 
There are few prophets in the world, few sub- 
limely beautiful women, few heroes. I can’t af- 
ford to give all my love and reverence to such 
rarities: I want a great deal of those feelings 
for my every-day fellow-men, especially for the 
few in the foreground of the great multitude, 
whose faces I know, whose hands I touch, for 
whom I have to make way with kindly courtesy. 
Neither are picturesque lazzaroni or romantic 
criminals half so frequent as your common la- 
borer who gets his own bread, and eats it vul- 
garly but creditably with his own pocket-knife. 
It is more needful that I should have a fibre of 
sympathy connecting me with that vulgar citizen 
who weighs out my sugar in a vilely assorted 
cravat and waistcoat, than with the handsomest 
rascal in red scarf and green feathers—more 
needfal that my heart should swell with loving 
admiration at some trait of gentle goodness in 
the faulty people who sit at the same hearth with 
me, or in the clergyman of my own parish, who 
is perhaps rather too corpulent, and in other re- 
spects is not an Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at 
the deeds of heroes whom I shall never know 
except by hearsay, or at the sublimest abstract 
of all clerical graces that was ever conceived by 
an able novelist. 
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WAKING UP. 


A eene in the morning may be 
one of the most delicious or the 
most painful sensations of life. To wake 
from a dreamless, refreshing slumber, 
with the sun shining brightly in the 
room, and the fragrant breeze floating 
in through the half-opened window, and 
the consciousness that a new day is be- 
ginning which shall bring the fruition 
of a long-expected pleasure—what can 
be sweeter than this? But the waking 
from feverish, broken slumbers—which, 
nevertheless, have in part effaced the 
sorrow which is in waiting to crush one 
as soon as he becomes conscious of its 
full significance — is the sorrowful an- 
tithesis. How different the waking of 
the young girl on her bridal morning 
and that of the widow on the dawn after 
the night that has bereaved her of her 
loved spouse! The sweetest waking of 
all, perhaps, is that of the child. To 
him each morn is like a new birth. He 
opens his eyes on a fresh world which 
shall bring him undreamed-of joys and 
unexpected experiences. Every thing 
is new to him in this world to which he 
is a stranger: the change of the seasons, 
the budding of the flowers, the rapid re- 
currence of household traditions, which 
are hackneyed to his elders, but full of 
mystery to him. How charming he 
looks in this lovely picture, so full of 
the grace of childhood, with his clear- 
cut eyes trustfully opened to the light, 
his golden head pillowed on his chubby 
hand, and his rosy lips half parted with 
a smile! Such a picture recalls the 
dreams of infancy, and those first im- 
pressions which may be buried deep, 
but are never forgotten. 








FALLING ASLEEP. 


N striking contrast with ‘‘ Waking 
Up,” we have the beautiful picture, 
‘¢ Falling Asleep.” In the first, the rosy 
child opens his eyes on a new world, all 
the mysteries of which he has yet to ex- 
plore. In thé second, the aged woman, 
having finished her course, falls asleep 
over the open pages of her cherished Bible, and 
enters into her rest, at the close of day, just as 
the setting sun streams in through the window- 
panes, and the tide ebbs out at the same time 
with her parting breath. Her waking up will 
be in: a new life whereof we have all heard, but 
which none have seen, save with the eye of faith, 
and where we hope she will be indemnified for 
all her past toil and sorrow. 
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. RULES FOR COLOR. 


Ce when choosing a color for any 
purpose, where it will have to be seen, in 
what quantity, and in what substance. If you 
are going to paint a ceiling with it, choose a tint 
lighter than you mean it to appear; for a ceiling 
is always in shade, and a very dark color will'be 
in that position hardly distinguishable from black. 
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WAKING UP. 


If you mean to veil it with white, choose a 
brighter, deeper tint than that of the unveiled 
trimmings which you may intend for it, as it 
will otherwise not match them. If for dress or 
furniture, consider the material: a yellow which 
looks gorgeous in satin is detestable in cloth; a 
pale tint which in flannel would look like dirty 
white may in a rich silk or fine cashmere have 
the most elegant effect, 
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red of equal intensity in juxtaposition § 
although these are complementary col- 
ors, there is no more disagreeable mix- 
ture. A pale dull sea green goes ad- 
mirably with a rich crimson or Indian 
red; a pale dull red with deep green, 

but they must always be of very different 
intensity to look well together, and are 
always difficult to mingle. pleasantly. 

Turquoise, the antique yellow - blue, 

mixes very sweetly with a pale green; 

ultramarine, being a red-blue, almost 

lilac in the shadows, is horrible with 

green. Pure-pale yellow is a very be- 

coming color, and will harmonize with 

purple; with blue the contrast is too 
coarse. 

Of course every color can be made 
beautiful and becoming to the face b 
being cunningly arranged and relieved. 
It may always be done by mixing it into 
another color. You may select a color 
which partakes of another, 7. e., is not 
too pure—even a shot-color (many shots 
are most beautiful)—or you may put 
other colors with it. Do not place blue 
and yellow together in pure colors; let 
the blue be a pale yellow-blue. Do not 
place orange and yellow near together 
unless they are intentionally mingled in 
one mass, and it requires some skill to 
do this well. 

The best way is to look at models of 
coloring. Or go to the flowers. You 
can have no better tutors; all the books 
on art and manuals of color will never 
teach as well as they. In a flower con- 
taining strong contrasts, such as purple 
and white, for example, you will gener- 
ally find a third tint placed between the 
two, in however small a quantity. A 
warm color usually divides two cold col- 
ors, or a cold color two warm ones, or 
the two are mingled into a third tint at 
the junction. For instance, see this 
tulip, whose petals half-way down are 
of the brightest red, and the base of the 
calyx white; these colors are softened 
into one another by a streak of purest 
ultramarine, and so perfect is this com- 
bination that one can conceive nothing 
beyond it. See this sweet-william blos- 
som—the centre white, or nearly, the 
edges darkest crimson. There is no 
blue between them, but the uniting color is pink. 
You can distinctly trace the narrow band of blue- 
pink, which takes away all hardness from the 
junction. Orange is mixed into white with pale 
yellow, or pink, or green veins. Blue flowers 
seldom lack a touch of warmer color —lilae, 
pink, or yellow—to relieve their coldness; white 
ones are softened with yellow, greenish, or pink- 
ish shadows or veins. . 
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DOLLY VARDEN HOUSE DRESS. 


Le pretty costume has n trained skirt of 
crimson and white striped fuille, trimmed 
with a deep gathered flourtce, which is scalloped 
on the under edge. Over this is worn a Dolly 
Varden polonaise of blue and white striped faille, 
sprigged in the white stripes with red roses and 
green leaves, and edged with a ruche of white 
ribbon, with a blue ribbon through the middle. 
Low bodice of white silk, with blue silk bows, 
over a pleated fichu of white tulle. A bouquet 
of red roses and buds and green leaves is set on 
the right side of the waist. Red roses and bluc 
ribbons in the hair. Necklace of pearls looped 
on a blue ribbon. 





THE CARY HOME. 


A SHORT time since, through the kindly of- 
fices of a lovely old Quaker lady of this 
city, and the courteous 
response of the present 
inmates of the home of 
Alice and Phebe Cary, 
I was enabled to visit 
the interesting locality. 

The house where 
these two noble women 
lived and worked, and 
where the elder of them 
died, is in East Twen- 
tieth Street. It is an 
unpretending structure 
of yellowish brick, con- 
taining three stories be- 
sides attic and base- 
ment, and has a small 
bay-window, in propor- 
tion with the size of the 
building, opening from 


the parlor upon the 
street, 

Entering the doors, 
although its former 


owners had “died and 
made no sign” farther 
than the appointments 
of this household tem- 
ple, one would invol- 
untarily exclaim, “‘A 
poet's home!” 

‘The frescoed walls 
are low, the hall and 
stairway narrow; but 
there is a glamour Over 
all, the effect enhanced 
by the rich light which 
greets you, streaming 
from back to front of the 
shallow house through 
the gorgeously. stained 
oval pane that from the 
stair platform looks |} 
down to the front-door E 


a 


with its great iris eye. 

There are a few rural 
pictures in the hall— 
oxen, horses — these 
quietly munching their 
cud, those plowing the 
furrow. 

On the right hand of 
the entrance stands the 
parlor, whose hospitable 
door has so long and 
habitually opened to ci 
cles of the élite, not 
fashion’s, necessarily, 
but fame’s; whose walls 
have echoed the brill- 
iant repartee, the touch- 
ing, tender sentiment of 
friendship or more gen- 
eral philanthropy, . the 
sober and earnest and 
deep thought, the gen- 
eral kindly interchange 
of ideas — congenial 
mind ‘responding to 
mind—of gifted host- 
esses and gifted guests. 

‘The carpets are shorn 
of their first brilliancy, 
and bear otherwise the 
impress of the many 
feet that have gathered 
there; and the entire | 
aspect of the furniture | 
is as of that divested of 
-its new stiffness, and | 
having been kept for | 


comfort and use. The 
‘*‘cunning”’ little sofas, 
each fitted as if it had 
spontaneously grown in, 
its little recess, bear the 
look of having more 
than oecasionally up- 
held. sympathetically 
the languishing frame of some toiler in wearing 
brain-work—the cushions likewise, the luxurions 
deep chairs likewise. 

Speaking of these latter reminds me of two 
reception-chairs that were pointed out to me in 
this parlor where we are supposing ourselves to 
be. One was cushioned in green velvet, 
other in blue. ‘‘* This was Alice’s, the blue,” 
said our informant, ‘‘and the green Pheebe’s. 
Now in the library, where stand the counterpart 
of these two, the order is reversed—the green 
was Alice’s, and the blue Pheebe’s. ‘Thus they 
went all their devoted lives, differing in almost 
every thing, yet so blending their differences as 
to convert them into most perfect harmony.” 

A large circular table, inlaid in mosaics of 
wood all bearing their natural colors, oceupies 
the centre of this room. Numerous paintings in 
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gilt frames adorn the walls. Delicate vases are 
reflected from the mirror-backed étagéres. A 
tew books are scattered here and there, three of 
which I will note. ‘They lie together on a little 
stand that occupies the bay-window, heavily 
draped in satin curtains of green. One of these 
is an annual, ‘‘ From Year to Yeur,” edited by 
the Cary sisters jointly, and may be remarked 
as being the only one of the literary works of 
either visible any where below stairs. 

‘Then comes Whittier's volume, ‘‘’The Ballads 
of New England,” illustrated, and presented in his 
own handwriting thus: 


“TO ALICE AND PHOEBE CARY— 
“Who from the farm-field ajuging came, 


The song whose echo now is fame, 
And to the t false city took 
The honest hearts of Clovernook, 
And made their home beside the sea 
The trysting- lace of Liberty— 

rom their old friend 

“Joun G. Waunrrres. 
“' Christmas, 1869."" 
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black letter, is written beneath on thé one tab- 
let Psalm cl. 3, and on the other the succeeding 
verse of the sume. 

We cross the hall to the library opposite. Here 
are arranged in two cases the larger nuinber of 
the books once owned and read by the sisters 
—over a thousand volumes—which have recent- 
ly been disposed of for the benefit of a relative 
in the far West. 

‘rhe back windows of this room are of stained 
glass, and, like those on the front, are draped in 
heavy hangings. 

Midway the wall opposite the library cases 
hangs—first, a square, gilt-framed, old-time por- 
trait of the father of Alice and Phebe Cary, a 
venerable gentleman arrayed in a superfluity of 
broad, limp, shirt collar—untrained evidently, 
but turning itself back from the neck. ‘The face 
bears gentleness and great benevolence. 

On either side of this are suspended oval pic- 
tures—in oil, as this is—of the sisters. ‘Ihe por- 


traits are by Blondel; are not of note as paint- 
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DOLLY VARDEN HOUSE DRESS. 


The last of the trio is a little, fancifully gotten- 
up folio bound in green and gold—a gold ring on 
the fair white of its title-page; this is ** The 
Golden Wedding,” and was given, as we are 
autographically informed, ‘‘To Phoebe Cary, 
with the kind regards of Joseph and Rebecca 
W. Taylor,” the parents of Bayard Taylor. : 

On either side the hay-window, and accommo- 
dated by the broad embrasures of the same, stand, 
in their Gothic and gold and illuminated frame- 
work, two pictures—once altar-pieces of some 
famed old church in Milan—each about three 
feet high. They represent, on field of gold 
severally, two angels in attire of the gorgeous 
red and blue so well known in ecclesiastical dec- 
oration; one playing on a dulcimer, the other on 
what is to all appearance an accordion of the 
modern fashion. In antique lettering, and in 


ings, but are interesting as representations of two 
gifted women. 

Between the front windows is the Cary coat 
of arms in an elaborately carved walnut frame; 
and to the left the picture of Madame Le Brun, 
the famed French artist, from an original paint- 
ed by herself, which now hangs in the Florentine 
Museum. 

My note of introduction had said : 

**T want you to see a//, even the bed Alice 
slept on, which was so attractive to my eye, and 
where I have so often beheld her in an agony of 
suffering, yet sweetly, patiently awaiting the good 
sleep vouchsafed to her after a weary pilgrimage.” 

The request was graciously complied with, and 
I was escorted up stairs into the room, with its 
desk by asunny window—the same which a friend 
once named *‘ Alice Cary’s workshop.” On the 
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shelves of this half desk, half sabi cate were 
most of the volumes published by the sisters frum 
time to time, among them, ‘‘ Poems and Paro- 
dies,” by Phoebe Cary; ‘‘Clovernook lapers," 
first and second series, by Alice; ‘‘ ( lovernook 
Children,” ‘‘ Hagar: a Story,” “ Poems,” by the 
same, and one or two books edited jointly by the 
two sisters. 

Over the fire-place hung one of Alice’s favorite 
pictures, ‘‘ Early Sorrow.” Pressed mosses, sea- 
weeds, and autumn - tinted forest leaves form- 
ed, with their frames, some of the other adorn- 
ments of this apartment, while beyond the silken 
curtains shading the alcove was the little bedroom 
where the owner so long suffered and prayed 
and thought and penned her inspirations—and 
finally died. 

There, during two or three years of invalid- 
ism, the poetess, in the intervals of her malady, 
received her friends, gladdened them with her 
delightful talk, and inquired of them, with eager 
interest, of humanity outside and its doings. <A 
devoted friend of both 
sisters -says: ‘‘A few 
months before Alice died 
she sent for me, and 
from that time I was 
| often with her for hours 
| 
| 
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together. She welcomed 
especially those friends 
who talked of the ev- 
ery-day things of life. 
Sweetly human, she saw 
| le and things in the 
light of her clear mind 
as they really were.” 
What a pretty and 
artistic taste in the ar- 
rangement of this little 

/ alcove room! The one 

_ window with its curtain, 

| the bedstead of rose- 

wood, with band of cor- 
| al-color and arabesque 
of gilt, looking for all 
| the world as if designed 
and built to fit that very 
recess it occupied. At 
the bed’s head hung a 
Cupid, a fine French en- 
graving, the gift of Mrs. 
_ Horace Greeley, who 
|. had brought it from 
Paris; and at the foot 
a picture on which it is 
said the suffering wom- 
an loved to rest her eyes, 
| because it reminded her 
| of her young days and 
| early home. It is one of 
Rosa Bonheur’s maiden 
efforts—a farmer plow- 
| ing his oxen down the 
furrow. One may al- 
| most fancy Alice Cary’s 
poetry to have imbibed 
| its healthy savor from 
| the fresh loam of the 
newly upturned earth 
and kindred natural sur- 
| roundings that breathed 
their inspiration into her 
| forms of thought on the 
| outset into life. 

Across the entry are 
Phosbe’s apartments, the 
counterpart of these— 
the alcove for the bed, 
the desk at the window, 
where she worked her 

_ brain-work, and the little 
womanly articles scat- 
tered around that make 
all seem attractive. On 
her desk lies a copy of 
the book, ‘‘ Hymns for 
all Christians,” design- 
ed for and in constant 
use in the Church of the 

Strangers, compiled by 

the rector, Dr. Charles 

F. Deems, and herself. 

On the fly-leaf of the 

volume is written, ‘‘ To 

Alice Cary: presented 

by her loving sister and 

brother, Phoebe Cary 
and Charles F. Deems. 
It is a well-known 
story how her star of life 
went out, suddenly and 
unexpectedly to those 
who knew her best ; they 
could not, in the nature 
of things, comprehend 
the shock her well-bal- 
anced mind had sus- 
tained in the contempla- 
tion of Alice's protract- 
ed siege of suffering, 
and finally in the sepa- 
ration from one who was almost literally her 
other self. 

Phoebe Cary was bright, witty, full of life, al- 
ways ready with something apt and amusing. 
Not a great while before her death she was rid- 
ing with a friend to Greenwood. Conversation 
turned, through her influence, on the sombre as- 
sociations with which death and the grave were 
habitually invested, the lugubrious character of 
inscriptions chosen to surmount the gates of 
cemeteries, and kindred circumstances. 

‘*Come to think of it,” said Phoebe, “of these 
latter, one occurs to me just now as more fitting 
than any thing I've ever seen in use.’ 

‘‘ What is yours ?” the friend inquired. 

‘Down with the dust!” was the answer. 

The Sunday evening reunions at the home in 
Twentieth Street, where the literary and other 
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~ PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE, i a lighted lamp be broken! For 
factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 
e8. For sale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
oston ; 34 8, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 8. Canal St., Chicago. 


~~ If you want the most sat- 
moeetteg ixfactory, best-fitting, and the 
Mew cheapest Corset, for its real 
| fp vay you have ever worn, 
uy 
THODVESON’S 


GENUINE PATENT 


\}y GLOVE- FITTING. 


¥  NoCorset has ever attained 

such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stam with the name Tomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 
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Rare and Beautifal Flowers & Choice Vegetables 
Can always be obtained by sowing 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Piace and 20 Murray S8t., N. Ye, 
Importera, Growers, and Dealers in 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
Small wroite, Horticultural art apa 


ments, Fertilizers, and other Requ 
sites for the Fa and Garden. 


LAWN MOWERS 
of the most approved patterns. 


The Bighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitchen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be matied to all ap- 
.plicants upon receipt of 25 cemts3; an edition 

utifally bound in cloth, 75 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cata= 
logue ever published in this or any other country. 
It contains about 200 pages, inclu several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 
vegetables, and a beautifully colored Chro- 
mo of a group of twenty of the most 

opular flowers in cultivation; also a 

escriptive list of 2600 species and varieties of flower 
and vegetable See eee all the novelties of the 
past season, with full directions for culture. 

We will send a packet of chotce Flower Seeds gratis to 
Bi stats the name ofthe paper tn which they axe 
w name paper tn w saw 
advertisement. 


Address 3B. K. BLISS & SONS 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York City. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fiavure, and 
are Alted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMES AND DI- 
BEOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTURE BKIN@ PRINTED ON 
RBAOM SEPARATE PIZOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
pees by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
t part of the shonider 








under the arms, across the larges 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS...........No. 1 
LADY'S @ORED WRAPPER........... Seine “ 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ sett 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... * 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT......... eae Tt 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.......... A cee aeate se 91 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 are eos : 
QGIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

BS YOATS O10) 5 ccc on sknve ccd vices Seewendes cts “ 3 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

rears ONG) ooo ins nse welse cae Moa eens “ 37 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for bor from 4 te 9 years old).... ** 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKE ve Buy from 4 to9 oreo “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

ftom 8 to 15 years O1d)....-... ccc cccn cence ss 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Soe 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 


SUIT 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. ** 89 
UE WALKING SUIT............ “ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ . * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

SB to 15 years Old)... 2... cece cess nc vccccecs “44 
RESSING - GOWN AND 

SMOKING-CAP ..... ccc acces cccsnnsccece “ 4 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 4g 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRE with Ad- 

ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALKE- 

ING SUIT : 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt........ cove S* BD 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ° 
LADY’S SAC WRAPPER.............0.- as 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sa que, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemlse, and Drawers).........sseccecescene * 
PLAIN BAS8Q with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt..............00. Mesveaaee 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... wl 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

Walking Skirt....... pe Srapgielaianaisicahb erase emece * 18 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
propel’, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY the CeLesratTev WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MAOHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS WANTEDin unoce 
cupled Territory. For Tilustrated Crea, A 
Witsow Szwitne Maou Co., Cleveland, 0.3; St, 
Louis, Mo.t Phila., Pa.; or. 70% Breadway, N. ¥. 


A DIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 
of the latest fashion sent by mail p aid. Send for 
a circular and price-list. J. E. Tr.ton & Co., Boston. 


OPIUM E —IF YOU WISH to be 


ATER e cured of the habit, 
address T. E. CLARAKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
{ull particulars FREE. 8. M. Srznozr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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cify the Number of paper con- 
Sct caeare Dealers sapolied 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 


Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every ae Be a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the moet perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by thoee not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as pousible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up ma at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of p Every pattern we issue aA be the prod- 


uct the ablest and most gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, al] under the su ion 
of Mr. Moechcowltz, a gen who 8 at the 


head of his profeasion, and who is unquestionably the 

dreasmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitsz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pe to fashion. We 
taining over two hundred figures’ showing ths leading 

over two sho 

fashions of the day. From this catal fee ay Nelo: 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On soce of postage stan, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any free of 
¢. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable a both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subecriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiunis 
offered to each and every new subacriber for the Bazar 


have no el, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
ae benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
oO 


much to the comfort and economy of ore 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an a oe mero is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belon to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different Guerationa, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embrold . 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ging, etc., it 
by the will of the operttor. It. Bas adjustable guages 

y the eo r. le 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 

t, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any nm in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
y r urnis al 
and pa for it in work =e sewing) f hed at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut ee 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and - 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. e furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dresa, with Ca Nine even 
sizeg, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 2% cents and measure. : 

J. B. Small's Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&., che pg with instruction for cate end mak. 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when hed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For ering Sires will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
t of 26 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 
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“BEST 


TO USE.” Wh 


" EASIEST 


TO SELL.” |F))), 


8, M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get¢ 
the agency and 
sellit, Address E 

*“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 











. of “Man and Wife,” 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 37, 1871. 
One of the moet tmportant tnventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
a more yertoct 
hettin beth with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
entof the sewing 
machine, and wi 
> last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
4 pricking the fin- 
gers, straining 
theeyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
button - holes. 
They give uni- 
versal satisfac- 
= tion. Ladies who 

use them say that 

: ] they are worth 

x : - HA thelr weight in 

gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
crenata on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


JJWILSONS A PATENT 












Send for Circular. S83 WHITH ST., N. ¥. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Peiuz, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and IIlustra- 
tions, The following volumes are now ready: Goe- 
pels, 3 vols.; Acta, 1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians,1 vol. 13mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaao L et M.D., Author of ‘The 








Open Polar Sea,” &c. th Ilustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 78. 


SHA KESPEARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wu. J. 
Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and “The 
Tempest." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxz Tyxagnan, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraita. 8 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samur. 
Sites, Author of ‘ Self-Help,” ‘History of the 
Hugnenots," “ Life of the Step ensons,” &. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help."’) 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Maryn Paine, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 


WATER AND LAND. By Jaoos Ansorr. Copionsl 
I}lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranworpu B. Marcy, U.8.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


YORLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yourx. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M.E. Bravpon, Au- 
thor of *‘ Fenton's Quest,” ‘* Dead-Sea Fruit," “Birds 
of Prey,” “‘ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘‘ Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. ass 

‘ 


POOR HISS FINCH. By 





Wi.ere Coiirxe, Author 
No Name,” ‘*Woman in 
White,” ‘‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00. as 


PATTY. By Karuagnve 8. Macguom. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 2% 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS HULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per. vol. 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Mar .—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
ret Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—-Mistress and 

a 


BLA DE-0O’-GRASS. By B. L. Fanrszos, Author of 
** Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifally Ilustra- 
ted. S8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mriuez, 
Author of “The Dodge Clinb,” ‘‘Cord and Creese,”’ 
‘The Cryptogram," &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


ew” Harrsezr & Brorurns will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepatd, to any part af the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


ew Harren's Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage elampe. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
QS Wie. 
nase ipo 


There is no monthly Magazine an Intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. any Mag- 
azinea are accumulated. Harper's is edited. ere is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. ere is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Fae enelt the ore se Home 

re tory of biography an tory, literature, 
ecience, and art, anequaled by any other American 
publication.—¥. Y. Standard. 








The best punnestion of its cluss in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest cullectious 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
— by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles In an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Xzaminer 
and Chronicle. 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems brilliant essays, besides gen- 
ao ane person gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 


There never was any paper published that eo de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
poe e the household economy it es. — Provt- 





TERMS for 1872. 


Haepgr’s Macazurg, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Wexxiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrxr’s Weexty, and HaRrpPer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


an mpeg eeu care euler ea pee or 
AZAR supp or every of Five 
Sussoningrs at $4 00 each, in one remitlance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
< ue aadiion for ee oe vi 20 cente for 

e WEEKLY or Bazak, to prepay the U.B. ey 

The Volumes of the Macazinz cominencs wi the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is ified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WerExty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

‘In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruzns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trerus FOE ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
_ Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, ; Half Page 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. a 


Ha s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. iaplay, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





$600 REWARD is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage's 


Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head," Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 





Ss 


every where, 
es $795 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
«2 male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
gs: COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
euperior manner. Price only $15, Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@2 makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
w= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
f= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $260 per month and expenees, or & 
~epcommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


RACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— HORACE WATERS 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mr.opgons, and 
Oraans, of six first-class makers, including vers 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OA8H, DURIN 
wonTn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


eee 
ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO. FORTE. 7 
A ledged the best in the world for ton uc 
Ar aarabl Le Descriptive Pamphlets free. “Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
k f than at anything else. Particulars free. 
A. work for us th Fine art Pub tehers, Portland, Maine. 
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MaupeE (to the Colonel from India). ‘‘ Uncle, why don’t you wear this Chignon on the Top of your Head?” | 


| FACETIZ. 


Most people have heard of a dead wall, but a corre- 
spondent writes to say he has actually got a living 
room in his house. . 

Siou Lanovagz!—A San Francisco paper is put out 
of benevolence by a little fan at its expense, and says: 
*‘ We regard the atrocious correspondent as an infernal 
fiend, a false-tongued midnight monster, a red-handed 
assassin, a thief, a he school-marm, a fraud, a ghost, 
nnd an unpleasant person! We esteem him a pea- 
green demon of the steaming pit, with a cotton-wood 
tail, eyes In his sides, and a cork neck studded with 
hot door-knobs! If there is any thing worse than 
this, we think him that.” 


oo 
puny Men.—How to serve a dinner properly : 
va : 

ne Gp 


_ Anoture Onz.—If a dinner couid speak, what would 
it say ?—Glve me none of your jaw. 


ee 
. N.B.—Though Spee dinner ma 
with yourself, it will generally ma 
your host. 


weeny, a gentleman at a parlor who has 
the neual igh opinion of his powers that all those ex- 
hibiting individuals seem to have, was evidently un- 
aware that a cold detracted somewhat from the deliv- 
ery of poetry, and was, in consequence, thus facetious- 
\y reported by a local paper: ‘‘ Oh, bud this is dice! 
ow we love widder. d the beaudifal sdow—the 
riggig the berry bells—the log icigles od the cordices 
d, as ‘ Jacked’ go fidely eggzpreases id, 


‘The frozd upod the widder-pade’-— 


all cobbide to redder this, the widder seasod, the bost 
charbig, lovely, add beaudiful of all the seasoda,” 


not always agree 
e you agree with 





ream nero eeanenss 
Tuz Dextist’s Mqrro—‘‘I spare no pains to make 
the operation satisfactory.” oe r 


——-@ 
Needy farmers, like some poets, are partial to an 
acre on tic(k). 


The name of his Majesty the King of Siam is as 
follows: Pra Bat Somdetch Prabaramain Taramaha 
Chulalonkorn Klao Pra Chao Pen Din Siam. One 
would fancy a penny-a-liner had spun it out for him. 
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A BROAD HINT. 


Bay (solemnly: he has been lft at Grandmamma's for a few hours, 
and begins to find it rather slow"). ‘‘Gran'ma, I wasn't to eat too 
(Grandinamina feels the rebuke, and rings the bell. 


much Plum-cake !°? 
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ADJUSTMENT. 


A dumb man recently went.to law with a deaf map ; 


the latter, of course, was the deaf-endant. 


Water was prescri bed as the only cure. Pat said that 


it was out of the 
question: he could 
neverdrink it. Milk 
was then proposed, 
and Pat agreed to 

et well on milk. 


he doctor was 
s00n summoned 
again. Near tho 


bed on which the 
sick man lay was a 
table, and on the 
table a large bowl 
and in the bow 
was milk, but fla- 
vored strongly with 
we 

““What have you 
here 2?” said the doc- 


tor. 

“Milk, doctor; 
just what you or- 
dhered.” 

“But there is 
whis in it: I 
smell it!” 

“Well, doctor,” 
sighed the patient; 
“there may be 
whisky in it, bat 
milk’s my object.” 

omnes remem 

Looked at: one 
Way, anti-vaccina- 
tion ought to be 
pitted. 


— pe 
“CuoamBen Mu- 
s1c"—Baby. 
eee 
Why is an em 


y 
ty cabin like a bird of the po 
is a chanticleer (sh anty clear.) 
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HIS OBJECT. 


A doctor was called in to see a patient whose native 
land was Ireland, and whoee native drink was whisky. | r 
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“ECONOMY.” 


Wuy Have AN Expensive Hat or BONNET, WHEN A SLIGHT 
ALTERATION OF THE COIFFURE WILL SUFFICE? 


ao 


with cookery. 


woul ts 
q 


eels 
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TOO CRITICAL. 


Besgig. ‘ Listen, Laura: 


‘The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 


Cros¥ Quarrers—A washerwom- 
‘ 





OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


We observe that our contempora- 
les, with scarcely an exception, rer readers 
‘All periodicals are ne ay appeal io 

ey may ap 
tho ead or the 

e u ey at- 
tack them through 
the stomach. n 
order not to be out 
of the fashion, we 
offer our readers a 
few perfectly origi- 
nal recipes: 

Ss Chestnuts. 
—Take a quart of 
a a 
grocer objec 
your ene Eee 


you had better pay 
for them to prevent 
litigation. rrow 


a stew-pan if you 
pavent got one. If 
you. have got one, 
don’t lend“it. Put 
the chestnuts into 
it, and stew them. 
Accounts can be 
cooked in the same 
way, @ la fnan- 
ctér 


é. 
To Mtnce Beef.— 
Half a pound of 
oyster -shells, two 
ounces of alate- 
pac a poand of 
ingJass, half a gal- 
lon of mock-turtle 

Boup, candied 
to taste. Put them 
all in the frying- 
a 


pan, and place it 
he oven with 
nick fire. Asxsoon 


ultry class 7—Because it | at begins to boil tarn it out, spread it on the paste- 


rd, go over it gently with a rolling-pin, and cut it 
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Cousin Lizzy. “I don’t th 
Coustr Jor. ‘‘ Think so? 
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SEVERE ON THE PIANISTES. 


ink, Cousin Joe, we were Waltzing in Time.” 


Carnation’s sweet, and so are you.’ 


There! isn’t that deants/ul ?”" 
Tuat Sry Puss, Laura. “ Yes, Dear! 
very Complimentary to say you are ‘Blue,’ is her” 


Only I don’t think he’s 


into squares, Or, another way: put the above-named 
j ents into the copper, full of cold water; light 
the fire, and throw into it half a pound of best gone 
powder. This will save a good deal of trouble in 
serving up. 

Roast Hare.—Take a nice clean gridiron ; rub it gen- 
tly with garlfc ; pour into it a pint of clear cold water, 
and put it on the fire to simmer. Next catch your 
hare, and get it shaved at the nearest barber’e: this is 
easicr than plucking it. As soon as the gridiron boils, 
hire a cook, with a good character from her last place. 
Tell h-r to roast the hare, and get out of the kitchen 
as ay as you can. 

Roast Potatoes.—Take several potatoes, 1 them, 
wash them, and put clean collarson them. Then with 
a hard pencil write on them ‘ murphies,” ‘‘ taturs,” 
and such other opprobrious epithets as occur to you; 
then throw them away. 

Soup for Invalids.—To a pint of warm water add 
three table-spoonfuls of cod-liver oil, shake them until 
they are thoroughly incorporated ; take a clove of gar- 
lic that has been steeped for some twenty-four hours 
in senna tea, and shred it into the liquid. Season 
with rhnbard and magnesia. Some add force-meat 
balls of the same size, and of the same materiale, as 
antibilious pills. Brown with a salamander, and serve 


up. 

Welsh Rabbit.—Skin it and truas it, or, if you can get 
it, trust from the nearest ponlterer’s; open the head 
and take out the brains, which chop up with a leek, 
and replace; boil it gently in a Dutch oven, and serve 
on toast. 

To Make Tea.—Take two or three good birch brooms, 
mince them before a brisk fire, get up early next morn- 
ing and Bo into the Boxe House we ne the oven. is 
swee e carpet, collar the eaves, an : 
brus them over with a weak solution of soot. Fo: 
green tea substitute verdigris for the soot. Mix well, 
and then brew with milk and sugar to taste. 


Se 
ProvgrpiaL.—Fi ry men are easily put out. 

a 
Why is a man happier with two wives than with 


one ?—He may be happy with one—it is not imposai- 
ble; but he is nearly nae to be transported with two. 


Perhaps not, if you were Keeping Time to the Bass, as I know I was Keeping Time to the Treble.” 
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Vor. V.—No. 13.) NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1872. $4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANGE. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. . 
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LADIES’ HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES..—(Sez Pace 218.] 


Fig. 1.—Greexn Porztix Hovss Dress. Fig. 2.—Srerveress Sacque anp Care, with Fasxcu Biovse, Aprox Over-Sxint with Wattsat Posrition, aND WaLkixe Sxrnt. 


(Cut Paper Patterne of Fg. 9, Stescveless Sacque and Cape, with Frenoh Blouse, sone Eropetd. by Madd with Piles i eter ee dd Bkirt, in nine Mises, even Numbere, from 80 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure 
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LADIES’ SPRING HOUSE AND 


STREET DRESSES. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Green Popiin House Dress. This 
dress is made of olive green poplin, with no trim- 
ming in the back, but with four flounces in front, 
surmounted by three bias folds of black gros 
grain, which extend upward on each side to the 
middle of the skirt, and are finished at the ends 
by a covered black silk button. Green poplin 
polonaise, edged with a row of sharp points of 
the material, headed by a fold of black gros 
grain. Similar folds simulate en the polonaise a 
basque-waist, trimmed with fringe. Flowing 
sleeves of the material, lined with black gros 
grain, worn over close sleeves with the same 
trimming. ' 

Fig. 2.—Sreeveress SacquzE aNp Cape, 
witH Frencn BvovusE, APRON OveR-SKIRT 
with Watteat POosTILioN, AND WALKING 
Skirt (wits Cur Parer Patrern). This 
pretty spring suit, which we have been permitted 
to copy from a model just imported by Messrs. 
Tuomson, Lanopon, & Co., is made of gray 
mohair, trimmed with diagonal stripes of the 
same material. The sleeveless sacque and cape 
present the effect of a double talma, and will be 
the favorite spring wrap. The popular French 
blouse will be found a most comfortable and con- 
venient summer waist, and the over-skirt with 
Wattean postilion is one of the most graceful of 
its kind. The walking skirt is trimmed with the 
fashionable kilt pleating of striped poplin, three- 
quarters of a yard wide. The pattern is fur- 
nished in nine sjzes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 
inches bust measure. To take the size, pass a 
tape measure entirely around the body, under the 
arms, across the largest part of the shoulder- 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of 
the chest. No other measure is required. If 
the size is an uneven number of inches—for in- 
stance, thirty-seven—send for thirty-eight inches, 
and take the seams deeper than allowed in the 
pattern. The quantity of material is estimated 
for a person of average size—thirty-four inches 
bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis pattern comprises four articles—sleeve- 
less sacque and cape, French blouse, apron over- 
skirt with Watteau postilion, and six - gored 
walking skirt. 

Siuevetess SacquE anp Cape.—This pat- 
tern is in three pieces—front, back, and cape. 
The sacque is perfectly loose and quite short. 
‘The front, bottom, and opening in the back are 
trimmed with a side pleating an inch wide, head- 
ed by a bias band two inches wide, edged with 
a narrow fold. The cape is about an eighth 
of a yard shorter than the sacque, and is trimmed 
in the same manner. ‘lhe neck is finished with 
a standing band of the material, cut in small 


scallops. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 31{ 
yards. 


Extra for trimming, 14¢ yards. 

Frencu Briovse.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and cuff. The front 
is fitted by two darts on each side, and is cut 
high in the neck, and closed to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is wide 
and loose. The back is cut with the longest and 
the cuff with the shortest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the cloth toavoidaseam. The blouse 
is cat with about four inches extra width below 
the waist line, and the seams under the arms and 
in the back are left open therein to the waist. 
The coat sleeve is finished at the wrist with a 
deep cuff, seamed on the outer edges. The trim- 
ming is like that of the sacque. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. The lines of perforation 
show where to baste the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms of the sacque and blouse, and 
where to take up the darts in the blouse and on 
the shoulders of the cape. Baste up and try on 
wrong side out before sewing, and if alteration is 
needed take up more or less in the seams. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 214 yards. 

APRON OVER-SKIRT WITH WATTEAU PostIL- 
10N.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, side 
gore for the front, back, side gore for the back, 
and Wattean postilion. Cutthe front, back, and 
Watteau postilion with the longest straight edges 
Jaid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Join the seams of the front and side gore, the side 
gore for the back, and straight breadth accord- 
ing to the notches. Then lay seven pleats turn- 
ing upward between the notches of the back edge 
of the front gore, making the length of the seam 
nineteen inches. Lay six pleats in the front edge 
of the side back gore, four turning upward and 
two turning downward, commencing seventeen 
inches from the top of the gore for the first pleat, 
which is one inch deep, and the second one two 
inches; then the remainder is laid in four pleats 
and joined to the front gore. The skirt is draped 
in the back by two tapes seven inches long, which 
are tacked to the belt and at each seam in the 
back on the single perforation. The front is 
held in place by tapes at each side near the bot- 
tom, which are tied ander the back breadth. 
The bottom of the skirt and postilion is trimmed 
with an inch-wide ruffle. A bias band of the 
material three inches wide trims the front breadth, 
one four inches wide the back breadth, and one 
two inches wide the Watteau postilion. The 
latter is laid in a large box-pleat at the middle 
of the back, according to the notches at the top, 
and joined to the belt. A tape four inches long 
is tacked to the belt and at the single perfora- 
tion. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams 
in this pattern. 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 2 yards. 

S1x-coRED WaLkinG Skirxt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces —front, two side gores, and 
back breadth. Cat the front and back breadths 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid a seam. Put the pattern 
together by the notches. A narrow tape is 
tacked through the middle of the kilt pleating, 
about thirteen inches from the top, to keep the 
pleats in place. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for kilt pleating, 12 yards. 
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@@ Tue Publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY take pleasure in announcing 
that they will shortly commence the 
publication of 


DORE’S LONDON 


in MONTHLY EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS 
to the WEEKLY, each containing many 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS by the 
greatest master of the picturesque, ac- 
companied with interesting and thrill- 
ing sketches of London life prepared by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. This splendid 
work,-which is published in London at 
the price of two dollars a number, will be 
sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HARPER’S 
WEEKLY ; and the Publishers believe 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
and attractive Pictorial Serials ever of- 
fered to the American Public. 

GS WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





tar” Cut Paper Patterns of the new and elegant 
Sleeveless Sacgue and Cape, with French Blouse, 
Apron Over-Skirt with Watteau Postilion, and 
Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent, 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents, For Full List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 231. 

Ian Our next Patiern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of Patterns, Illustrations, and 
Descriptions of Ladses’ and Children’s Spring 
Walking, House, Visiting, and Evening Dresses ; 
Confirmation and First Communion Dresses ; 
Spring Mantelets, Paletots, Fackets, etc.; Irish 
Guipure Collars, Scrap-Bags, Scwing-silk Cases ; 
Card Cases and Presses; Tablets, Embroidery 
Designs, ett., etc. 





THE LOVE OF DRESS. 


HERE seems to be a prevailing opinion 
that love of dress is almost entirely a 
feminine fault—if fault it is, for we hold 
that it is only an exaggerated virtue. It is 
always part of the play, moreover, to ridicule 
the fashions for ladies; but is there any thing 
more absurd, to an impartial beholder, than 
the vicissitudes of masculine garmentse— 
than the variation from immoderately long- 
skirted coate, that had no better excuse for 
being than trains, to the jaunty cut-away 
that makes its wearer look as if he had met 
with the same accident as the little woman 
who fell asleep on the king’s highway? Are 
paniers any greater mistakes than the atten- 
uated breeches of to-day’ Are not the rat- 
tans of nimble, able-bodied young men as 
Trich follies as the girls’ ear-rings? We do 
not doubt but John pays as much regard to 
his toilette as Jane; ask his tailor and haber- 
dasher, and then compare notes with her 
dress-maker and milliner. Will John wear 
round-toed boots when square toes are the 
style, any sooner than Jane will eschew 
heels? Is he not quite as particular about 
the cut, the fashionable shade, of every gar- 
ment he puts on as his sister? Perhaps he 
requires less time to attend to these things; 
yet that is an affair of temperament, of habit, 
and education; he is just as much in love 
with the result as she is, and perhaps, if Jane 
had any thing pleasanter to do, she might 
follow his example even here. Are not John’s 
companions the young men who patronize 
the same tailor as himself? Isn’t friendship 
with him often in danger of degenerating 
into an affair of broadcloth and fine linen? 
Did you ever surprise him at the opera with 
a lady in fitch furs and last year’s bonnet, or 
without an over-skirt and ruffles? Wouldn’t 
he, in truth, experience a disagreeable sensa- 
tion if he were obliged to walk a square with 
such an underdressed dowdy body, as if he 
must apologize to every passer? Yet, for all 


this, he has a soul above such foolishness— 
we know it to be a fact; but custom and’ 
Mrs.Grundy have so warped trifles that they 
assume the character of essentials: they have 
corrupted his judgment. We acknowledge 
that the love of dress has, in many cases, 
grown out of all proportion, has become a 
blind infatuation; but is it not a natural 
instinct, arising from the desire to please, to 
attract ?. and is it not also the love of beauty, 
suborned, perhaps, to selfish ends, but capa- 
ble of crystallizing into its abstract form, if 
need bef Few of us realize, perhaps, that 
it is the same impulse, perverted to be sure, 
which sends us to gaze at the pictures of the 
great masters, at delicate curves and dimples 
wrought in marble; that entices us to listen 
to voice and violin, to the melodious day- 
dreams of the composers; the same impulse 
that lures us out of bed to behold a sunrise, 
or a sky across which the Northern Lights 
shake their dazzling lances; that carries us 
across seas and continents in the teeth of 
danger and difficulty to enjoy the glories of 
nature and art—a very virtuous impulse, this 
love of beauty, capable of drawing souls from 
earth to heaven, if we do not degrade it to the 
level of floances and furbelows till it has lost 
the power to look beyond the low horizon of 
vanity and selfish pride. Somebody says that 
there doesn’t seem to be so much time as 
there used to be; but is it not the exactions 
of dress which dissipate the hours? There 
are 80 many ruffles to stitch, s0 much exag- 
gerated trimming, that, in spite of our labor- 
saving machines, labor is not saved, but 
squandered; time is not economized; and 
instead of following the old fairy tale, and 
making straw into gold, we transpose the 
process, and spin the golden moments of to- 


day into straw. Yet few of us are brave 


enough to appear in last year’s costumes, 
unless necessity compels, and then we do it 
with an apologetic air, hoping at least to be 
overlooked, uncomforted by the apostrophe 


to 
“poor Sue’s bonnet— 

More eyes look in it than ever look on it.” 
And, after all, there are few things more pa- 
thetic than the efforts of feeble purses to 
grasp at the fashions. Every body wants to 
dress and to seem as prosperous as her neigh- 
bor, and therefore we have a great deal of 
wasted talent, bad taste, and a want of fit- 
ness between people’s situations in life and 
their appearance ; therefore we have Bridget 
in a white satin hat and undarned stockings 
and gloveless hands, and Patrick in a silk 
beaver and patched brogans. 

When we first met Thalia, a dozen years 
or more ago, her touchstone was “style.” 
This thing was or was not stylish; this per- 
son had no style. You would have thought 
that style was nothing less than one of the 
cardinal virtues, if it did not comprehend 
them all; that to be stylish was the great- 
est height to which a human soul could as- 
pire. What was our astonishment, there- 
fore, when Thalia crossed our path again, to 
hear her still harping upon “style!” Had 
nothing nobler employed her thoughts all 
these years, gained her affections, demanded 
her homage? Was sbe still the slave of 
style? And we—how nearly have we ran- 
somed ourselves from the inordinate love of 
dress f 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Snow. 


Y DEAR IRA,—I sat at my window the 
other morning watching the snow fall- 
ing. .There is no more beautiful spectacle. 
We know that mud and chill will follow, 
and that all the purity will disappear; but 
how delicate and soft itis! If you say that 
it is sure to end in filth, I ask you if you 
have no pleasure in to-day’s warm sun be- 
cause it is a “‘ weather- breeder,” and there 
may be rain to-morrow’ Through the night 
the snow had been falling. There was the 
whispering at the window which is sure to 
awaken the sleeper like an echo of unheard 
music. He wonders at first if he catches 
the rustling sweep of the ghostly train of 
some long-dead and famous lady. But the 
soft penetrating sound of the casual whish of 
snow-flakes against the glass wholly arouses 
him, and he is conscious of the silent storm 
which is covering the earth with whiteness. 
Then the rustling whisper becomes a lull- 
aby. Old songs and melancholy verses and 
long-vanished faces pass through his mind, 
and he sleeps again like a child whom the 
nurse hushes. 

As I sat at my window I observed that 
every flake seemed to add visible increase 
to the mass. The door-steps and the cop- 
ings of the windows were lightly powdered 
and rounded. The twigs and boughs of the 
shrubs in the inclosure at the corner of the 
street, and of the trees in the square, were 
all softly enlarged. All the piles of dirt 
were heaped beautifully out of sight. The 
broken stones and uneven bricks of the side- 
walks disappeared, and every where a level 
pavement of the purest marble was laid in 
the street. I knew that the dark yards were 





filled with purity ; and when a young friend 
came to ask me to drive in his sleigh to the 
Park, I went with him as gladly as if he had 
asked me to go to fairy-land. We reached 
the Park, and the chiefest of all architects 
and engineers had arrived before us. The 
wind and the snow had wrought the most 
perfect sculptures. The whole Park was 
carved and laid in spotless marble; and 
as the clouds broke and the sun came out, 
the exquisite shadows of the trees upon the 
snow were mosaics more marvelous than 
those of the Vatican. 

It was magic beyond the story - books. 
The dull old fellow whom Puss in Boots out- 
witted might swell to an elephant or dwin- 
dle to a mouse, or the more engaging master 
might tap the wall and draw what wine he 
would; but which of them all, by the touch 
of an airy wand, flexible as a wavering veil, 
could enchant the whole earth and produce 
a fresh creation? But it was magic only, 
and it would not last. For a little while I 
dwelt in a marble city. It was the imperial 
boast of Rome justified in an hour. Un- 
cleanness vanished, and as I looked upon 
the lost purity of the world renewed, I won- 
dered if the same enchanting spell had 
touched the inhabitants, and if they also 
were purified like their dwelling - place. 
Those miserable pitfalls in the daily pave- 
ment of life, those sharp stones upon which 
we trip and fall and bruise ourselves and 
others, those dark holes of suspicion and 
mean jealousy—are all these also smoothed 
away by some great snow-fall of charity ? 

I asked myself this question as I made my 
way through the deep snow the next morn- 
ing. It was not an untimely question, for I 
was pushing toward the church door. As 
we knocked our shoes and rubbed the snow 


off upon the mats, we all spoke of the great | 


storm, and I think that most of us regretted. 
it because of the dirty water that was sure 
to follow. ‘That is the worst of snow,” 
said one of the sweetest of the singers in the 
choir at Saint Rainbow’s, ‘that it is beau- 
tiful only for a day, and disagreeable for 
many days.” But, on the other hand, there 
was also the young lady who thought that 
the snow-storm was ‘so nice,” because it 
made sleighing. And sleighing was ‘so 
nice” also. When I asked her what she 
thought of the church iteelf, the Cathedral 
of Saint Rainbow, she said that she thought 
it was very nice indeed; and as for the ex- 
cellent rector, he was the nicest preacher she 
had ever heard. ‘But you think the snow 
is nice, don’t you, Mr. Bachelor?” she asked, 
as she turned to go into the church. “ Yes, 
my dear young lady, as nice as a new nap- 
kin.” 

It was a stranger who came into the desk ; 
and as he knelt, covered with the white 
robe, and buried his face in a white hand- 
kerchief, it seemed to me as if he were some- 
how covered with snow. What does it hide? 
my inquisitive fancy asked. There might 
be a rent in his coat, and we should not 
know it. There might be a ghastly sore 
upon his breast, but we should not know it. 
Evidently it snows in the vestry, and he 
comes out enchanted. When he began to 
read the service there was a singular tone 
in his voice. It was not winning; but it 
was cold, artificial, and what I suppose 
would be called sanctimonious, and it was 
very smooth. It is most remarkable, I said 
to myself, but this voice seems to be a light 
snow-fall also, and it conceals under chill 
propriety the real tone and expression of the 
man. If I were a friend of that gentleman 
I would try to melt that snow. I would say 
to him that no tone is so commanding and 
persuasive as that of sincerity. I would 
urge upon him that no tone is so becoming 
for the most sacred service as one which is 
not formal or artificial, but simply natural. 
The divinest truth artificially spoken is the 
man in the iron mask—a royal prince hope- 
lesaly imprisoned. 

Presently he ascended the pulpit and be- 
gan to preach, but still it was a snow-storm. 
He spoke of the foibles which might proba- 
bly be charged with truth upon the congre- 
gation at Saint Rainbow’s, where we are all 
comfortable people, so that his sermon seem- 
ed to be almost a special plea for little sins. 
His glittering rhetoric covered them as deli- 
cately and prettily as the snow smoothed 
the holes in the street and the piles of 
rubbish. Our peccadilloes suddenly became 
graceful and pleasing, as I had seen the ash- 
barrel opposite my window transformed by 
the snow into a broken shaft of pure marble, 
most agreeable to the eye of taste. The 
preaching had a kind of enchantment like 
that of the snow. The soft whining words 
fell like flakes, and our laziness and idleness 
and careless selfishness were rounded out 
and purified into minor graces. Had this 
preacher been moralizing upon the snow 
alsof Had it seemed to him a symbol of 
sophistry’ Had it occurred to him that if 
nature with a flake of snow can make ash- 
barrels beautiful, a preacher with a touch of 
rhetoric may make foibles comely f 

But surely, I said to myself as I walked 





Marcu 30, 1872.] 
homeward, meditating what I had heard— 
surly there is a kindliness in the snow, 
however cold it be. Is it not a gentle 
charity to destroy the squalid impression 
of that broken ash-barrel, and to give my 
eye and mind an object of beauty and of 
grace, though it be but for an hour? The 
wind, indeed, disenchants it. One scornful 
puff and the broken shaft of pure stone is 
gone. The sun looks steadily at it, and lo! 
as the lady sank into the serpent before 
the philosopher's eye, so the old ash-barrel 
emerges from the shapely marble. Is it gen- 
erous to remember only that the snow melte 
and that the beauty of the ash-barrel is but 
foraday! Thatof the dew-glittering daisy 
is not for so long, but those diamonds of a 
morning hour are the moet resplendent in 
the world. 

And there is a splendor and a beauty of the 
snow which is permanent. Do you remem- 
ber in your climbing about the Bernese Alps 
ascending from the valley of Grindelwald tu 
see the Rosenlaui? Do you recall that perfect 
pyramid of pure snow againet the blue sky f 
And if next summer you should go again, or 
even if I, who recall that scene, as I saw the 
Oberland from the Weissenstein, far and far 
away, should see it once more with these 
eyes, it would be substantially unchanged— 
the perfect pyramid of June snow would still 
be drawn upon the bluesky. And so at sun- 
set, as you sit in August upon the terrace 
at Berne, those evanescent hues of mingled 
violet and pearl that flush and fade along 
the horizon, at which you gaze in wonder 
and delight, and which are among the im- 
mortal memories of travel—they are the 
beauty of unmelting snow — snow that no 
gale blows away, bor any sun of midsummer 
can dissolve. 

Yet over what sharp crags and awful 
gulfs and dark precipices and bald barren- 
ness of jagged rock, if that soft mantle were 
removed, does that snow not spread its eter- 
nal beanty and charm! And how often 
some sunset hour of musing is like that Au- 
gust terrace at Berne, and the faults and 
failures of the past, our own and those of 
others whom we knew, are veiled by chari- 
ty, as those bare, angry crags are muffled in 
violet snow! In the memory of some of my 
old school-fellows there is one boy whose 
figure, I suppose, ie always that of a pas- 
_ sionate, headstrong youth, who in a sudden 
gust of fury drew out his knife and fatally 
stabbed a comrade. His own remorse and 
the general horror at the deed ruined the 
boy, and he died early, crushed and broken- 
hearted. I have heard some of my old com- 
panions in the pulpit, and this instance was 
the point of many a fervent exhortation, so 
that the boys of a later generation learned 
to shudder at the picture of one of my old 
school-mates. 

But I think that there are others who re- 
member that boy with tender sympathy, 
who recall that with all this ungoverned 
passion there were generosity and nobility, 
and that the promise of his life, if only he 
would command himself, was the fairest of 
all. That mad act and the ruin of a life 
that followed are, therefore, covered in mem- 
ory with forgiving pity. They know, per- 
haps, that what ruined him was the terrible 
lesson that helped them. They owe to that 
unhappy lad some of the chief happiness of 
their own lives, and feel that in that sense 
he died for them, and that his sorrow was 
their salvation. Through the twilight of 
long years, therefore, while to some tho 
rough, bald, splintered crags, hard and for- 
bidding, are alone visible, to others the puro 
snow of a charity humane and ennobling 
softly obliterates those angry peaks, and fills 
the evening heaven of memory with an eter- 
nal beauty. As I watch the snow from my 
window, and see the miracle which it works 
upon the ash-barrel, I remember the other 
snow that flushes sharp Alpine peaks with 
distant glory, and therewith the snow-like 
charity that may cover the whole world with 
the purity of sympathy and forgiveness. 
Your friend, AN OLD BaCHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SPRING SUIT. 


coe cut paper pattern ofa stylish spring suit 
illustrated on our first page is being made 
up in all the soft woolen materials worn for spring, 
and in piqués, linen, thin batiste, and grenadine 
for summer. ‘The sleeveless sacque with a cape 
has the effect of two capes, and is the wrap known 
as a double cape, or talma. In our illustration 
this garment is shown of the dress material ; but 
the same pattern is also used for wraps of cash- 
mere, or of light gray or brown cloths, that will 
be worn with a variety of costumes. Sach a 
wrap of black cashmere or drap d’été of some 
light neutral tint, lined throughout with thin lin- 
ing silk, and trimmed with guipure lace or cords 
and fringe, will be useful throughout the sammer 
in this climate. 

For warmer latitudes, where a wrap is not 
needed, the sacque and cape are dispensed with, 
and this pattern still affords a complete suit, con- 
sisting of a French blouse with Watteau postil- 
ion and two skirts. We have already described 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


this blouse with fronts trimly fitted by two short 
darts, and a louse wide back without side forms, 
but guthered into shape by the belt that passes 
over it. Readers not familiar with this corsage 
are puzzled by its added length below the taper 
of the waist, but they will soon find that its 
basque-like ends pass over the hips out of sight 
under the dress skirt. This makes a far more 
comfortable waist than the old-fashioned blouse, 
or infant waist, gathered to a belt, and it is also 
less likely to tear under the arms when they are 
lifted. When putting on the suit, begin with the 
blouse, then the skirt, and it will be readily ad- 
jasted. ‘This simple corsage, lined with ordi- 
nary muslin (soft Wamsutta, for instance), is ex- 
cellent for spring woolen goods ; for washing fab- 
rics, such as linen, piqué, and batiste, it is not 
lined, but shows a prettily trimmed corset cover 
beneath; black or colored grenadine blouses, or 
other fabrics that do not wash, are lined with 
thin lining silk of their own color. The front 
is buttoned to the throat, and the trimming most 
used for this waist is a pleating, ruffle, or band 
passing up each side of the front and around the 
neck to outline a vest. Close-fitting coat sleeves 
are most suitable for blouses ; but these are now 
diversified by very fanciful pleatings below the 
elbow, and cuffs of various shapes. The coat 
sleeve in our pattern is buttoned outside the 
wrist, and bas a reversed cuff widening toward 
the hand, giving the effect almost of a flowing 
sleeve. Many coat sleeves are cut off half-way 
between the elbow and wrist, and finished by a 
thick kilt pleating held together at the ends by a 
few stitches to prevent it forming a flowing ruf- 
fle. This sleeve matches kilt-pleated skirts. The 
belt for the blouse is separate, usually bias, lined 
with stiff wigging, and is often piped at the edges ; 
agajn it is formed of four narrow overlapping bias 
folds. ‘The Watteau postilion described else- 
where is a pretty finish to the waist, giving the 
effect of a basque rather than of a sash. 

The graceful over-skirt has stylishly wrinkled 
front widths well held in position by tapes tied 
behind under the back breadths. It can scarce- 
ly be looped too high on the sides, but is very 
nen draped behind. 

In the suit our artist used for a model the low- 
er skirt is striped mohair, gray and white, and 
bias bands of the stripes are used for trimming 
the solid gray of the rest of the sarment. It is 
just as well, however, to have thc whole suit of 
a solid color, as the kilt pleating on the skirt is 
then more effective. ‘The engraving represents 
very deep kilting with the heading concealed by 
the upper skirt; this is the most stylish plan, but 
it makes the skirt so heavy, and requires so much 
material, that many ladies object to it, and use 
instead one or two narrower rows of pleating. 
The heading for these is a simple bias band 
an inch wide. Only the top of the kilting is 
now sewed to the dress skirt; it hangs thence 
loosely, but will naturally adhero to the skirt. 
The pleats are pressed flatly their entire length, 
and caught together underneath. 

Correspondents who have asked how to make 
black alpacas for spring will find this an excel- 
lent model. It is also appropriate for black gren- 
adines made over black silk. A lovely butf ba- 
tiste suit just imported is of this pattern, but is 
differently trimmed. Edging the skirt is a side 
pleating a finger deep, upon which falls a gath- 
ered straight flounce a quarter of a yard deep, 
embroidered with oak Jeaves and headed by two 
standing frills, also embroidered. ‘The over-skirt, 
in many wrinkles and well tied back, has a single 
deep flounce like the embroidered one on the low- 
er skirt, and these wide flounces on upper skirts 
promise to be popular. The French blouse is 
not lined, but buttoned with large thread buttons, 
and ruffled to outline a vest. Coat sleeve with 
a pleated fall, headed by a gathered ruffle. The 
price of this costume is $80. 


MISSES AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Imported suits for young girls and misses are 
in small plaids or stripes of color with white, 
made with a simple polonaise and cape. The 
shape of the polonaise is similar to that of the 
Dolly Varden illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
V., but is far less bouffant. Many are not draped 
at all, but hang in deep folds behind to the end 
of the skirt. ‘the cape is a plain round talma 
falling just to the elbow, and ruffled like the 
trimming on the polonaise. Deeply kilted skirts, 
with over-skirts simply hemmed, and a plain 
basque, are much worn by school-girls. Fur- 
nishing houses are preparing Dolly Vardens in 
abundance for young ladies. For smaller girls 
the summer suit will be the princesse dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 1V. ‘This is a: 
Gabrielle with pointed over-skirt, and is made 
up in piqué, with elaborate braiding and insert- 
ed bands of embroidery. Loose, low-necked, 
short-sleeved Gabrielles of white muslin, ruffled, 
will be worn over spring poplins and hair-striped 
silks by little girls; also the same garment is 
shown in summer silks with scalloped edges, be-~* 
neath which pleated muslin frills appear. The 
latter garment, with a high-necked shirt-waist 
of white muslin or linen, makes a very pretty 
dress. Handsome dresses of last season that aré 
now too short for growing girls are lengthened 
by scalloping the edge of the skirt in leaf scal- 
lops, and putting underneath a side pleating of 
oe same material, if possible, or else of a darker 
shade. 


BOYS CLOTHES. 


The kilt snit will be retained for boys not yet 
in trowsers. For warm days in spring the skirt 
will be of small plaids, usually black and white, 
cut bias, and laid in thick kilt pleats. The front 
is left plain for a short space, and trimmed with 
two or three rosettes. This kilt is buttoned to 
the belt of a shirt-waist of pleated muslin. The 
jacket, made with a vest, is of white piqué. For 
summer the entire suit is of piqué. e child’s 
drawers must not be long enough to show; part 


of the bare limb is seen above the long sock. The 
shoes are buskins that cover the instep, or else 
slippers with ankle-ties. ‘The cap is a Scotch 
cap of straw, with rosette and band of black vel- 
vet. 

Boys just in trowsers wear dark blue or gray 
cloth suits with the Alexis blouse, belted, dou- 
ble-breasted, and fastened with steel bullet but- 
tons. The pantaloons reach to the knee, and 
buttons are placed up the outer seam. These 
are for boys from four to six years old, and cost 
about $10. Jackets for larger boys invariably 
have vests and knee-pantaloons. (Garibaldi 
trowsers, or Zouaves, are losing favor. Previ;’ 
suits of brown cloth have roundabouts deeply 
faced iu front with silk. Very jaunty suits are 
of striped cloths, black with faint white lines; 
the jacket is the English walking coat with long 
waist and short slashed back, with the buttons 
behind set wide apart. 

The prettiest suits in preparation for summer 
are the new English sailor suits. Readers of 
Harper's Weekly will recall a late picture of the 
family of the Prince of Wales, in which are two 
handsome boys in sailor suits. Furnishing houses 
have copied these suits for American boys to 
wear next summer; and it is already quite the 
fashion to cut young America’s hair to droop 
over the forehead in the way worn by the Prince's 
boys. These suits, of dark blue twilled flannel, 
consist of a shirt and knee-pantaloons. The 
blouse is simply a sailor’s shirt put on over the 
head, and instead of being belted, a rubber band 
is run in the hem to hold it in place around the 
waist, and this band is elastic enough to let the 
garment be pulled off over the head. The shirt 
is long enough to droop over the hips in trae 
sailor fashion ; it is not open down the front, but 
is cut very low at the throat, and finished with 
a large sailor collar. A pocket is on the left 
breast. ‘Two thick white cotton cords trim the 
collar and the cuffs. A striped black and white 
linen shirt-waist is worn beneath, and a black 
bow is at the throat. Cords and six white but- 
tons trim the outside seam of the pantaloons. 
Price $7 to $10. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. THomsox, Lanapon, & Co.; A. T. 
coc & Co.; and ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 





PERSONAL. 


NILSSON was popular in Syracuse. No doubt 
about it. Among the out-of-town people who 
came to hear her was a bevy of girls from Wells 
Female College at Aurora. nly those who 
were in the class of vocal music were allowed to 
be of the party. They desired to be, and were, 
presented to the warbler. As they took leave 
of the object of their admiration they were af- 
fected to teara. One pretty girl, evidently “far 
gone,’’ was heard to exclaim, ‘‘I can't sec NILs- 
sON, but J kissed her trunk [’ 

—From what exceedingly diminutive acorns 
the most clevated oaks do grow was illustrated 
a few evenings since at the Aldine dinner, when 
Mr. BayaRD TayYLor, alluding to Mr. R. H. 
STODDARD, said that his acquaintance with the 
latter commenced twenty-four years ago, when 
they were both so unknown, so modest in their 
meang and fheir necessities, that whenever they 
met in front of Tammany Hall each usually 
shared his pea-nuts with the other, and when 
either got a dollar in advance of his expenditures 
he treated the other to oysters and ale—which 
took place once in about three months—and 
those banquets were always accompanied with 

rofound disquisitions on the poets of all ages. 
hey knew oa great deal more then than they 
have ever known since—at least that is what 
TAYLOR says now. | 

—Mr. WILLIAM EVERETT, son of EDWARD 
EVERETT, has gone to live in the Holmes House 
at Canvbridge, and thither taken his father’s li- 
brary. OLIVER WENDELL HouLmgEs was born in it, 
and General WARREN rested there on his way to 
Breed’s Hill, where he was killed. 

—The first man in England who enjoyed copy- 
right money was Dr. HamMMonp, rector of Penns- 
hurst. His book was called “‘ Annota on the 
New Testement.”’ 

—It is positively settled that the historian 
Froupge ¢omes here to deliver three lectures 
next autumn—one in New York, one in Phila- 
delphia, one in Boston. 

—THomas Nast and ALBERT BIERSTADT have 
been proposed as honorary members of the 
Academy of Finc Arts in Pesth. When elected 
they will become perfect pesths. 

—Mario's daughter Cecixia is to be married 
some time this month to Mr. GopFrreY RosartTs 
PegasgE, of London. 

—During the journeyings in Europe of the 
Emperor of Brazil he has spent $900,000, and, 
having touched that eae now goes home to 
economize, and utilize, if possible, some of the 
new and useful things that have fallen under his 
observation. Of alf modern monarchs he is, 
perhaps, the simplest and most sensible. 

—Senator Trpron, of Nebraska, presents a fine 
specimen of the diversity of occupations in which 
a man may successfully engage in this country. 
He is now fifty-five years of age. His early life 
was spent ona farm. In 1840 he graduated from 
college; was admitted to the bar in 1844; went 
to the Ohio Legislature in 1845; thence to Wash- 
ington, where for three els he was a govern- 
ment clerk; removed to Nebraska and became a 
member of the Territorial Legislature; studied 
theology, and served during the rebellion as 
chaplain of the First Nebraska Infantry; was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1867, and 
re-elected for the full term of six years in 1869. 

—Hewnry Dickens, son of C. D., has recently 
graduated with high honors at Cambridge, En- 

land. His father had high hopes of him from 
fis boyhood. The eldest daughter of DIcKENs, 
Mrs. CoLying, lately sent a water-color picture 
to the exhibition in London, and it was at once 
accepted as a work evincing great talent. 

eohean STANLEY, who delivered the eulogium 
on the historian GRoTE at the funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, is a person of middle age, rather 
slight frame, thin hair, small, colorless face, 
small gray eyes, thin lips, and his face slightly 
whiskered on the sides. His face is thoughtful 
and intellectual, and his clear, well-poised mind 
gives him that assurance and scif-possession 
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His words 





which carry with them much weight. 
are not thunder which startles, but lightnin 


which cleaves. He makes but few gestures, bu 
every word and sentencc has a point and a pith 
which interests, and makes you wish he would 
only pause and repeat it all. His style is so 
transparent, his words so chaste, his logic so 
unanswerable, his spirit so bold and fear) 
that you are charmed into admiration, not so 
much of the epee as of the speech, the truth, 
the thought of the hour. 

—JONATHAN CLARE Lewis recently died at 
Buxton Centre, Maine, aged ninety-two years 
and nine months. He was appointed postimas- 
ter of Buxton under the administration of Jonw 
QUINCY ADAwms, and at the time of his death was 
vue oldest postmaster in the United States. A 
twin pister survives him. 

—Mr. JoHN ALBERT BriGut, the eldest son 
of Jon Bricut, is now in New York, and says 
that his father’s health is such that he is not 
likely to resume his place in Parliament. Youn 
Mr. B. will make a tour te the West and Sou 
before returning to England. 

—Among the persons belonging to the Japa- 
nese embassy just arrived, is that little chap 
‘*Tommy’’ who was here thirteen years ago, 
and who was the star infant of that troupe. “He 
is now a well-grown, Intelligent young man, 
second secretcry of the embassy, and his actual 
name is Krps.ro Nagano. ‘Kepg’’ will be 
quite on his old »‘amping-ground in New York, 
and will doubtless find out some of the young: 
pode with whom he used to go careering about 

wn. 

—Madame KieEneg, a Frenchwon. ~ who made 
herself famous by devotion to the woirnded dur- 
ing the slege of Strasburg, and who is ic w em- 
ployed in the ticket office of the Vincenne Rall- 
way, received secctly the Iron Cross from the 
Empress of Germany in recognition of her brave 
services. She returned the decoration, saying: 
‘*Tcan not accept a distinction from a sovereign 
who invaded, burned, and sacked my native 
town. If in tending my compatriots I was able 
to do some good to the Germans, it was because 
in the face of suffering I could not make an 
difference of nationality; and I am content wit 
the approbation of the conscience of a French- 
woman who could never understand cruclty 
against the vanquished, Re the suffering, 
and against women and children.”’ 

—Dr. WapHams, the new Catholic bishop 
elect of Ogdensburg, is a native of this State, 
and left the Episcopal Church in 1&5. ARTHUR 
CarREY said of him: ‘‘His soul is tender and 
truthful enough for a monk of St. Bernard.”’ 

—ROBERT COLLYER meditates a return to his 
old trade. The professors and students of Cor- 
nell University have sent him $2000 for a horse- 
shoe to be made by his own hands, $500 to go 
to the Michigan sufferers, the balance toward 
rebuilding his church in Chicago, 

ene the foreign notabilities present at 
the great t ankegiving service in St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, on the 27th ult., was Bishop Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, who was the recipient of especial 
honors from his Episcopal brethren. =, 

—From the fund given by Mr. PEaxnopy to the 
city of London buildings have been erected in 
a nine hundred fumilics are now accommo- 

ated. - 

—Lady Mayo, widow of the late Viceroy of 
ae is to be created a peeress in her own 

ght. 

—Among the editorial fraternity from out-of- 
town who are at present visiting New York may 
be named Mr. Henry WatTTeERs0N, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, one of the ablest journals 
of the country. 

—Mr. Bancrort has sent $6000 to Harvard 
for the Kirkland eee which will enable 
some bright member of the Senior class to trav- 
el a year In Europe. This $6000 pays in advance 
for three years the yearly sum which Mr. G. B. 
promised. 

—BisMaRrck will poeely resign unless his 
old monarch gives him permission to nominate 
a sufficient number of members of the Upper 
House to carry the law on the Inspection of 
schools in that chamber. Whata lively specta- 
cle it would be to see Prince B. in opposition 
to the government! 

—Mrs. YELVERTON, who was not a success in 
this country as a reader, is a success in Hong- 
Kong, where she draws crowded houses, made 
ap mainly of se enen, with a few votaries 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

—The Pope is proving his liberality rather 
lavishly, having presented 40,000 francs to the 
recently appointed Italian bishops. 

—Senator WiLs0n, of Massachusetts, address- 
ed the people of Great Falls, New Hampshire, 
a few days since, where he said: ‘‘] was born’ 
here in your county. I was born in poverty. 
Want sat by my cradle. I know what it is to 
ask a mother for bread when she has none to 
give. I left my home at ten years of age, and 
served an a prenticeship of eleven years, receiv- 
ing @ month’s schooling each year, and at the 
end of eleven years of hard work a yoke of oxen 
and six sheep, which brought me eighty-four 
dollars. A dollar would cover every penny I 
spent from the time I was born until I was 
twenty-one years of age. I know what it is to 
travel weary miles and ask my fellow-men to 
give me leave to toil. I remember that in Sep- 

mber, 1833, I walked into your village from 
my native town and went through your mills 
seeking employment. If any b had offered 
me eight or nine dollars a month, I should have 
accepted it gladly. I went down to Salmon 
Falls, I went to Dover, I went to eres 
and tried to get work, without success; and 
returned home, weary but not discon , and 
I put my pack on my back and walked to the 
town where I now live and learned a mechanic’s 
trade. I know the hard lot that toiling men 
have to endure in this world, and every pulsa- 
tion of my heart, every conviction of my judg- 
ment, puts me on the side of the toiling men of 
my country—ay, of all countries. I am glad the 
working-men in Europe are getting discontent- 
ed and want better wages. thank God that a 
man in the United States to-day can earn from 
three to four dollars, in ten hours’ work, easier 
than he could forty years ago earn one dollar, 
working from twelve to fifteen hours. The first 
month | worked after I was twenty-one years of 
age I went into the woods, drove team, cut mill- 
logs, wood, rose in the morning before daylight 
and worked hard until after dark at ni nS and I 
received for it the magnificent sum Gf six dol- 
lars! And when I got the money, those dollars 
poe large to ine as the moon looked to- 
night.’ 
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N ecessaire for Sewing Utensils, 


To make this ne"essaire, which is covered with maroon satin, two 
box-shaped pieces ov card-board of equal size are required. ; Each 
of these pieces is made of a circular piece of card-board four inches 
and seven-eighths in dian.'¢fr, and a card-board hoop seven-eighths 
of an inch wide and sixtee.” inches long. Both parts are covered 
with shirting, and then overse, ned together. On the outside and 
ica of each half of the necessaire thus formed paste a 


inside of the ri : id — 
bias strip of satin an inch and thre e-quarters wide. Cover the flat 


side of each card-board half on the outside with a raised eushion 
of wadding, cover the latter w ; 
half in diameter, and on this cover stretch oer silk round cord 
crosswise as shown by the illustration; in u O'"8 this always pass 
the needle through the card-board hoop, and £#"y on the cord on 


card-board to the 
point where the nee- 
dle is again passed 
through the card- 
board to. the out- 
side. On the inside 
of the rim of one 
half of the necessaire 

aste a card- board 

oop an inch and a 
quarter wide covered 
With satin; in closing 
the necessaire the up- 
per edge of this hoop 
underlaps the other half of 
the necessaire. Cover the 
inner surface of each flat 
side with satin lining, which 
is quilted together with wad- 
ding in diamonds with ma- 
roon silk, and pasted on the card- 
board. On the outside of the rim 
of both halves of the necessaire paste 
a double strip of satin folded on both 
sides, which is ornamented with 
gray silk braid, and in poi, , Russe with ma- 
roon silk, as shown by the ijlustration. The 
handle of the necessaire, -ad the small rosettes 
which cover the ends of the handle, are made of 
similar strips of satin. At the bottom of the pro- 
jecting rim of one half of the necessaire fasten a 
circular piece of card-board four inches in diame- 
ter, and covered with satin, which is furnished with 


ribbon bands for holding. the sewing utensils, as shown. by the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Tatrep AND CROCHET CoLLaRr. 


of the necessaire together. A button and elastic cord loop serve for closing. 


. Finally, sew the halves 
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of the second round. Close to this ring work a ring similar to the 


NECESSAIRE FOR 
SEWING 
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Fig. 2.—Tattep Co.uanr. 






one just worked. Turn the work, and on the foundation thread work 
1 scallop of 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding scallop, 2 ds.,. 
and six times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; finally, 1 more p.,3ds. ‘Turn the: 
work, and with the working thread only work 1 ring of 2 ds., three: 
times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; fasten to the middle p. of the preceding: 
ring, then 2 ds., and three times alternately 1 p., 2ds. ‘Turn the work, 
and on the foundation thread work 1 scallop of 3 ds., six times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds.; finally, 1 more p., 3 ds.; turn the work, and with 
the working thread only work I ring as before, but instead of forming 
the fourth p. fasten to the middle p. of the 2d ring of this round, and 
to the thread between the 3d and 4th Josephine knot in the 2d roand. 
Close to this ring work 1 ring of 2 ds,, three times alternately I p., 


2 ds. ; fasten to the 
p. of the next ring 
of the preceding 
round, 2 ds., ana 
three times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds: 
Turn the work, and! 
on the foundation: 
thread work one 
scallop like the 
scallop worked last. 
Finish the collar 
as shown by the il- 
lustration. Crochet two 
rounds on the upper edge 
as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 2.—First work the 
rosettes of this collar. 
Work the three-leaved fig- 
ures in the middle of each rosette 
as follows: One ring ef 2 ds., and 
nine times alternately £ p-, 2 ds. ; 

close to this ring work twe simi- 

@ lar rings, but in working each following 
* ring instead of forming the first p. fasten 
to the last p. of the ring previously work- 

ed; instead of forming the last p. in the 

3d ring fasten to the first p. of the ring 
first worked. Fasten the thread, and cut off the ends. 
Surround this figure with a round of rings and scal- 
lops. ‘Tie the foundation and working threads to- 
gether, * work with one thread only one ring of 2’ 
ds., and five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds,; turn the: 
work, and on the foundation thread work one scallop: 
of 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., fasten to the second following 


free p. of the next ring of the three-leaved figure, 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn the work, and twice 
alternately 1 ring and 1 scallop as before, but in working the scallops instead of forming the middle: 
p-, fasten to the 5th and 7th p. of the same ring to which the previous scallop was fastened, them 


Tuxse collars are worked with tatting cotton, No. 80, and 
with two threads (shuttles). 


| 
Tatted and Crochet Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. | 
Fig. 1.—Work, first, the rings and Josephine knots on the | 


repeat from *. At the end of the round tie the ends of the 
thread together and cut them off. Join the rosettes as shown 
by the illustration. For the upper edge of the collar work 
with two threads one round as follows: on the foundation 
thread always alternately 4 ds., 1 p.; finally, 4 more ds. In 


connection with this round, and going forward, work on the 
foundation thread 1 p. and 4 ds.; turn the work, and: with 
the working thread only work 1 ring of 3 ds., fasten to the 
next p. of the preceding round, 3 ds.; * turn the work, and 
on the foundation thread work one scallop of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. 
Turn the work, with the working thread only work one ring 
of 4 ds., fasten to. the second fol- 
lowing p. of the first round, 4 ds., 
and repeat from * ; at the end of 
the round work one scallop of 4 ds., 
then fasten the 
ends of the 
thread and cut 
them off. Join 
the rosettes 
with the scallops of the round just completed as tol- 
lows: fasten the thread to the picot of the first seal- 
lop in the last round (upper corner of collar), 2 Jose- 
phine knots, > turn the work, 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of the next ring of a rosette as shown 
by the illustration (the rosette is held upward), 
4 ds., turn the 
work, 1 Jose- 
phine knot, fast- 
en to the p. of 
the next scallop, 
] Josephine knot, 
repeat from x, 
observing the il- 
lustration. On 
the front and un- 
der edge of the 
collar work with 
two threads one 
round of scal- 


of I ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch right), 
ten times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds.; then Ll more p., 1 ds. ; 
turn the work, and close to this rimg work 4 Josephine knots : 
each of these consists of 6 stitches right., Fasten the thread 
to the 6th p. of the ring just worked; turn the work, and re- 
peat from *. - After working every following ring fasten the 
- thread to the 6th p. of the preceding ring. . 
2d round.—With one thread only work” v 
2 Josephine knots, fasten the thread to the'*”;§ Te 
first ring in the first round where therow 
of stitches is Be 


if Zs closed, 2 Jose- 
| Fig. 8.—MANNER OF MAKING hine knots, but 


Worstep Bau ror TASSEE. tween these 


First Derat.. leave a thread in- 

terval of a quar- 

ter of an inch. > Turning the work, work 1 ring 

. of 4ds., 1 p., 4 ds. ‘Turn the work, 1 Josephine 

7 . knot, then 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten to the 6th p. of the 
next ring of the preceding round, 4 ds. ; 1 Josephine 

knot, and repeat from *. Work the other corner of 

the collar to suit the first corner. 3d round.—tlie 

the foundation and 
working threads to- 
gether, and on the 
foundation thread 
work one scallop of 
2 ds., seven times 
alternately 1 p., 2 
ds. ; then | more p., 
1 ds. ; turn the work, 
and with the work- 
ing thread only work 
1 ring of 2 ds., and 
Fig. 2.—SEcTION OF TRIMMING seven times alter- 
oF Work-BaskeT.—F ote Size. nately 1 p., 2 ds. ; 
instead of working 

the fourth p. fasten 
the thread to the 
first Jose- 
phine knot 


upper edge of the collar with one thread as follows: * One ring 
i 






Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Worstep Batt ror TassEL. 
Seconp DeraiL 
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Fig. 3.—Srction oF 
lopsandringsas Tximminc or. Work-BAsKET. 
Fuiu Size, 


shown by the il- 
lustration, thus 
forming a pretty 
edge trimming, 
which completes 
the collar. 
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ere crema eas Sarwan ee SS ee oo oo 
Cover for Sofa-Pillow—Gold or Silver Embroidery, Figs. 1-5. 


Tus cover, which Fig. 1 shows reduced in size, is worked with gold 
thread, gold bullion, gold cord, gold braid, and coarse yellow sad- 
dler’s silk on brown velvet. Fig. 2 shows the centre of the de- 
sign, Fig. 3 a section of the border which surrounds the cen- 
tre, and Fig. 4 onecorner. ‘The leaf and flower figures on 
Figs. 2 and 4 are worked on coarse linen, with an in- 
terlining of card-board, cut out along the outlines, 
and applied to the foundation ; the stems, vines, and 
sprays between the design figures, and the border 
shown by Fig. 3, are worked directly on the : 
foundation. For the trellis-like parts, first At HN ur OFS HH TAAEA 
work long stitches of floss silk in a close suc- ; eS Nie 
cession of rows, on these stretch saddler’s 
silk crosswise, and at the intersecting points 


= oS 
CAA 
: oo e ss ~ 
work small cross stitches. The gold braid , a : 
on the border is fastened on the founda- Ce a ET 


tion with a cross seam of silk: instead . nT 
SAY A\\ bi) 
) Si 














silk, in two shades, in the design shown by Fig. 2; the red strips are bo. 
dered one-eighth of an inch from the outer edge with chain stitch rows 
of black saddler’s silk. Besides this, circular figures of black velvet, 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with red silk, are applied 
(see Fig. 3). On the upper edge of the lid set small tabs of 
double red cloth; these tabs are ornamented in velvet ap- 
plication and point Russe embroidery with red filling 
silk, button-hole stitched on the outer edge with black 
sewing silk, and trimmed at the point with a red 
worsted tassel each. ‘The seam made by sewing 
on the tabs is covered with a strip ‘of card- 
board an inch wide, which is covered with 
black velvet and with red filling silk. A 
circular card-board plate covered on both 
sides with red cashmere forms the bottom 
of both baskets; the latter are lined with 
cashmere. ‘Irim the work-basket with 
coarse red and black worsted cord and 
| tassels, which are made from the de- 
: eat scription given in the following article, 


Tassels for Work-Baskets, 
Curtains, etc., Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 220. 


TuEst tassels may be made of any 
size or colors, to correspond with the 
article which they are designed to 
trim. ‘The originals are five inches 
and three-quarters long, including the 
lower tassel. ‘To make the tassel 
shown by Fig. 1 make of a strip of 
thin card-board a tube two inches and 
a half long, which is a quarter of an 

inch in diameter at the opening. Cov- 
er this tube first with wadding, so as to 
make it oval in shape, and 

then with a bias strip of 
black velvet 
seven inches 
and a quar- 
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of this border the one shown by Fig. 5 

may be used. ‘The lines of points and ; 
the dots are underlaid thickly. The 
illustrations show the material to be 
used for the separate design figures. 
Directions for working in gold and sil- 
ver embroidery were given on page 452 
of Harper's Bazar, No. 29, Vol. IL. 
This design may also be worked in sil- 
ver embroidery, or with saddler’s silk in 
satin stitch, 


Corners for Album-Covers, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuese corners are suitable for orna- 
menting album and prayer- 
book covers, chalice coy- 
ers, cushions, ete. 
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or silver : - 

ot aaa Fig. aa OF Destcan ror Sora-PILLOw COVER. ah ta 
Seiey ; s OLD OR SILVE . : ref fe 

and similar Saat SILVER EMBROIDERY, which is ga- 


cord, or else , ee Cae ee | ai : Bi yo thered: close- 
with silk cor whee ig ly on the upper 
and saddler’s silk and under edge. 
on a: foundation: of Baste the gathers 
cloth, velvet, or silk. together on the under 


side in the middle of the 
Border for trimming velvet; in order to keep them 
Lingerie. 


: : in place. On the form thas 
See illustration® on page 220. 


covered stretch red saddler’s silk 
‘Tuts border is designed for trim- taken fourfold by means of a long 
ming all kinds of linen, It is 


bodkin, which is passed through the 
worked on cambric, nansook, or Fig. 5.—Section oF BorDER OF tube; the silk threads always come 
fine linen. The star-shaped figures ¥ aE be Low Cover.—GoLp between two pleats of the velvet (see 
and the button-hole stitches which . sacha Ae EMBROIDERY Fig. 1). Through the tube of the 
join the point lace braid with the Petree , tassel slip a piece of red worsted 
foundation are worked with white 


i cord five inches and three-quarters 
embroidery cotton, and the wheels and edge with fine thread, in the long, to the under (knotted) end of 
manner shown by the illus- 


which a tassel of red Saxony wool an inch and a quarter long is fast- 
tration. 


ened, and the upper end of 
Work-Basket with which should project from 
Stand, Figs. 1-3. 


the tassel. On _ this 
3 cord fasten 5 leaves 
See illustrations on 
page 220. 


made of double 
red cloth and 

Tue stand, 

which is 28 


a card-board 
inches high, 


Fig. 3.—Secrion or Sora- 
PILLOW Cover.—GOLD oR 
SILVER EMBROIDERY. 

































interlining, 
as shown 


Fig. 1.—Cover ror Sora-PILtow.—Gotv 
oR SILVER EMBROIDERY. 





by the il- 
lustration, 
button - hole 
Stitched on the 
outer edge with 

red silk, and orna- 
mented with black yel- 


is made 
of black 
stained bam- 
boo cane bars 
and light Spanish 
cane bars:as shown 
by the illustration. A 































round basket ten inches 3 ce | vet application and point 
in diameter and four | POUT LL htamtma DS aoe Russe embroidery of 
inches high is fastened : wr ee aaa i} red silk. The seam 






























on the top of the stand. 
The rim of the basket | 
consists of two hoops of “8 
light | Spanish | _cane, 
which are joined by 
short bars of black- 
stained cane. ‘The lid is 
* made of light and black 
cane, as shown by the 
illustration. “I'wo bars of 
Spanish cane fastened 
crosswise on each other 
are set in the lower hoop 
of the basket; a handle 
of bamboo cane is fast- 
ened to the upper hoop. 
A smaller basket is set 
in the stand at the bot- 
tom (see illustration). 
Through the  frame- 
work of both baskets red 
cloth and black velvet 
strips an inch and a quar- 
ter wide are braided. 
The black strips are 
button-hole stitch- 
ed on the outer 
edges, and orna- several times ' ~<th (Sie Ge =f 
mented in point. . | about the mid- ‘4 geese 
Russe embroid- Fig. 4.—Corner or Sora- dle between 
Fig. 1.—Corner or Cover For ALBuMSs, CUSHIONS, ETC. ery with corn- pittow Cover.—Gotp or both flats (see Fig. 2.—Corxer or Cover ror ALBuMs, CusHtons, ETC. 
Pe er colored saddler's SILVER EMBROIDERY. Fig. 4), tie the Go_p_or SILVER EmupolpEry. 


—— . _ S 
| Z : 
x rm,” fi ye SS made by setting on the 
Ay buy S 2) WS leaves is covered with 
XX ; & tassel of red worst- 
ed loops, on the mid- 
dle of which similar 
worsted is wound as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, 

The tassel shown 
by Fig. 2 consists of 
black worsted balls 

and red cloth points. 
To make the balls take 
two circular flats of 

_pasteboard of equal 
size, which are fur- 
nished with a round 
hole in the middle. 
Lay these flats on each 
other, and wind sey- 
eral layers of black 
worsted closely on both 
(see Fig. 3). Thencut 
through all the layers 
on the outer edge 
of the flats, wind 
worsted tliread 
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ends of the thread tightly together, draw the 
worsted tassel out of the flat sides, and cut 
it round with a pair of scissors. The balls of 
the tassel are of various sizes, as shown by the 
illustration ; the lower (oval) part consists of one 
large and two smaller balls, which are pushed 
close together on a thread strand (the small balls 


on both sides of the larger one), and then cut 
oval. The oval and the larger ball of the head 


of the tassel are ornamented, as shown by the 
illustration, with red cloth points embroidered 
with black silk, the ends of which are fastened 
with long stitches of red silk ; the cloth points of 
the oval are underlaid with a narrow card-board 
hoop. Fasten the balls on each other, and on the 
top of the tassel set a loop of red worsted braid, 
and on the bottom a tassel of red worsted. 


Mignardise and Crochet Cover for Toilette 
Cushions. 


For this cover make a mignardise star of eight 
loope, each loop counting twenty-three on the 
outer edge, sew the loops together in the middle 
of the star. Then crochet with twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80, as follows: let roand.— * 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the middle ring of the next mignardixe oop 11 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 tc. (treble crochet) on the third fol- 
ee ring of the same loop, and 1 tc. on the opposite 
ring of the next mignardise loop; ee both or 
together, throwing the thread over once, .; repea 
from *. 2d round.—On each st. (stitch) of the pre- 
ceding round 1 ac. (single crochet), fasten the th 
Now e another piece of >, and on one 
side of it work the $d round, as follows: 1 al. on the 
next ring of the nee * 18 ch., fasten to the 
next ring; to do this drop the st. from the needle, 
pases the needle through the ring from the upper to the 
under side, and draw the dropped st. through, 4 ch., 
fasten to the ninth of the 18 ch., + 4 ch, fasten to 
the second following re: 4cb., fasten to the same ch. 
as before ; in doing this always jnsert the needle in the 
upper vein of this ch., repeat four times more from +, 
3 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 18 ch. ; this forms one 
figure of eix leafiets and one mignardisencallop. Then 
work 6 ch., 1 sl. on the next ring, 8 ch., tarn the work 
eo that the acallop is turned upward, and the wrong 
side of the work lies up t, work the next three 
rings on the other side of the aia together with 
lal. (these rings afterward come in the hollow between 
two scallops), 3 ch., drop the last of these from the 

P then draw it through the next two rings 
of the ise opposite each other, 1 ch.; then, 
ing work sl. on the 5 ch. just worked, drop 
fhe last al. from the neodle, turn the work so that the 
scallop is turned downward, and the right side of the 
crochet-work lies up ost; then draw the drop 
st. through the al. which was worked on the last 
at the other side of the mignardise. Now work 8 ch. 
and 1 sl. on the next ring; tfrom *. Sew the 
enu- of the ge ther at the end of the 
round. On the ch. and al. which form the upper edge 
of this round work the 4th round all in sc. ork the 
Sth round on the at the other side of the mignar- 
dise as follows: x 1 sc. on the first free ring of the 
next scallop, four times alternately 5 ch. and 1 asc. on 
the second following ring, 1 ch.; repeat from *. In 
working the 6th round join the middle part of the 
rosette with the scalloped edge formed of crochet leaf- 
lets and Crochet as follows: 3 ch., x 1 
(picot, that is, 5 ch. and 1 al. on the first of these) 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., drop the last st. from the needle, and 
then, ho. ding the middle the star, so that the ac. 
on the outer e (2d round), where the fastening is 
done, are turned down ,» draw the dropped st. 
through one ac. of the 2d round (after this always the 
bth follo at.), 3 ch., 1 p.,2 ch., 1 sl. on the fifth 
of the 6 ch. worked previously, §ch., 1 p., 11 ch., fasten 
to the eighth se. of the 2d round, 1 ch., 1 sl on the 
ninth of the 11 ch., 7 ch.; repeat eleven times from *. 
Ha fastened to one sc. of the 2d round, and then 
worked 1 ch. and 1 al. on the ninth of the 11 ch. last 
worked, crochet 6 ch., fasten to the first ch. of this 
round, crochet 7 ch., turn the work, fasten to one sc. 
of the 4th round, and crochet 1 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
fifth of the 7 ch. last worked. Then crochet, going 
back on the finished half of this round: x* 5ch., 1 
on the third ch. before the next p. turned downward 
of the preceding half of this round, 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 
1 al. on the second following ch. after same p. 
tarned downward, 8 ch., 1 p., 8 ch.; fasten to the 
eleventh sc. of the 4th round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 al. on 
the middle of the 8 ch. before the last, 1 ch., 1 sL on 
the third ch. before the next p. turned downward in 
the preceding half of this round, 1 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 eb. 
on second ch. after this p., 8 ch., fasten to the 
eleventh sc. of the 4th round, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the sixth 
of the 8 ch.; repeat from x to the end of the round. 
Finally, 1 sl on the st. which was fastened to the first 
ch. of this round; then fasten the ends of the thread. 
th round.—1 dc. (double crochet) on the middle st. of 
the second ch. scallop of a mi scallop in the 
Sth round, « 5 ch.,1 de. on the middle st. of the fol- 
lowing ch. scallop, 8 ch., 1 p. downward (crochet 4 ch., 
drop the last st. from the needle, insert the needle in 
the first of the 4 ch, and draw the dropped at 
through), 4 ch., 1 P. downward, 4 ch., 1 dc. on the 
middle st. of the third following scallop of 5 ch.; re- 
t from *. 8th round.—On each at. 1 sc.; then 
asten the thread. With the assistance of a new piece 
of mignardise work a circle of scallops in the 9th to 
11th rounds, like the circle in the 8d to Sth rounds; 
this circle, however, mast count Piha ht a scallo 
After finishing it join it with the middle part of the 
rosette by means of the 12th round, which is worked 
like the 6th round, but counts twenty-one picot figures. 
The fastening is done as shown by the illustration. 


Point Lace and Crochet Cover for Toilette 
Cushions, eto. 


Tre original is made of point Jace braid and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 100. If worked with coarse ma- 
terial, this design is also suitable for a tidy. First sew 
four picces of po lace braid three inches and a quar- 
ter lon toget er in such a manner that hey ornus 
each other n the middle and form a star of eight rays, 
and hem down the edges on the ends of the braid a 
quarter of an inch wide. Then crochet the Ist round. 
—»x 8 sc. (single crochet) on the end of the next piece 
of braid, 3 ch. ea stitch), 1 p. dw. (that ia, 1 picot 

o this crochet 4 ch., drop the last atitch 
from the needle, pass the needle through the first of 
the four ch., draw the drop stitch through), 1 
ch., 1 p. (that is, 1 api upward—crochet 4 ch. and 1 

on the first : 


8 ch., 1 sc. on the open-work side of the lece of 
braid (the point marked x on the illustration), T ch, 
pee over four bars of the open-work piece of braid, 
wice alternately 1 sc. on the edge and 5 ch., with these 
pee ove ree then 1 more sc. on the b l4ch., 
asten to the middie st. (stitch) of the ch. scallop be- 
work by dropping the last ef from the needle, passing 
wor e st. from the e, g 
the needle throug the st. on which the fastening is to 
be done, and drawing the anes st. prongs. Cro- 
chet, going back on the last 5 ch., 1 sc., 1 (short 
double crochet), 1 dc. (double crochet), 1 sdc., and 1 
ec. ; then 5 ch. fasten to the next ch. acallo , and go- 
back on the 5 ch. work 1 #c.,1 adc., 1 de., 1 sde., 

1 sc. ; thus two leaflets are formed ; 9 ch., fasten to 

the third of the 6 ch. which have been crocheted be- 
tween the last two picota, 20 ch., fasten to the second 
f the 5 ch. between the middle two picots, and go- 
ne, beck on. the last 8 of these 20 ch. work 1 ac, 1 
, 4 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc., then 9 ch., and passing over 
the last these, work on the remaining 8 ch. 1 
ec., 1 adc., 4 dc., 1 sdce.,1 sc.; this forms two leaflets. 
Like the latter work five more leaflets, then on the 9 
ch. before the first of the seven leaflets worked until 
now work 1 s#c., 1 sdc., 4 dc., 1 adc., 1 sc., and 1 al. 
(elip stitch). This completes one of the larger star fig- 
ures of elght leaflets. Now work 7 ch., then on the 6 


° 


gh isso hema Js ed 
of the ro wo aC. c.,1 de. 

wie: Lac: then 6 ch. over the last ese, and 
going back on the remaining 5 ch. work 


worked until now work 1 sc.,1 sdc., 1 dc.,1 ade, 1 ac., 
and 1 sl. This completes one of the star fig- 
ures. Crochet 8 ch., then 1 sc. on the side of the next 
plece of braid at the point opposite the sc. worked last 
on the side of the t piece of braid, 8 ch. scallo 
separated each by 1 sc. like the ope scallo 
doing which fasten to the two freé leaflets of the 
amail star eure then 3ch., 1 p.dw., 3 ch, fasten 
to middle of 7 ch. leading from small to large star, 
8 ch., 1 p. dw., 4 ch., fasten to next leaflet, 1 ch., 
1p. dw., ch, 1p,9ch; tfrom *. 3d round. 
Twice 4 sc. y 1 p. on the next 8 


ac. of the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 p. dw., 8 ch., 1 


< ch, lp., lch.,1p,8ch,1p.,lch, 1 
,» ich, 1 se. var Ba oo ee oot (copes 
rom the begin »8ch., c p. »ip., 
1ch.,1p., oe on the middle of the 8 cb. before 
the last, 1 ch., 1 sc. on the second of the 5 ch., 1 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch, 1 sc. on the middle of the 
first 8 ch. of this round. This forms a figure of three 
connected picot leafieta. Crochet 2 ch., fasten to the 
next free leaflet of the larger star figure, then four 
times 4 ch., 1 p. dw., 4 ch., and fasten to the next 
leaflet; then 8 ch., 1 p. dw., 8 ch, and Py toe dardirn xs 
in future, however, fasten to the first leaflet to the 
right of the three-leaved picot as shown by 
the illustration, and at the end of the round also to 
the free leaflet of the first picot figure; finally, work 1 
sl. on the | ac., and fasten the thread. Now take the 
int lace braid, baste it in points as shown by the il- 
ustration, fasten the ends on each other, on one 
side of the points crochet the 8d round. —»x 10 sc. on 
of the point of the braid, 12 ch., 1 Pe 8 
ch., 1 ec. on the side edge of the braid, 8 ch., 1'p. dw., 
8 ch., 1 ac. on the opposite side 8 ch.,1 p. dw., 
8 ch., fasten to the ninth of the 1 ch., 8 ch. : hoe 
from x. In the following (4th) round join this e 
of points with the finished (middle) part of the rosette, 
as follows: « 1 dc. on the next sc. of the 

round, 2 ch.,1 de. on the third (third following) at, 
fas the middie leaflet of a throe-lea piect 
of the 3d round, 1 ch., 1 de. on the third st., %ch., 
twice 2 ch. and 1 de. each on the 

t 


. 
8 
g 
: 
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the 

shown by the illustration, 1 ch., 1 dc. on the third st. 
1 ch., fasten to the same ch. scallo of the 9d round, 1 
ch., 1 de. on the third st., 2 ch., 1 dc. on the third st., 1 
ch., fasten to the next ch. scallop of the 3d round, 1 ch, 
1dc. on the third st., 1 ch., 1 p. of 5ch., with the middle 
ch. fasten to the same ch. op of the 2d round (see il- 
justration),1 dc. on the third st. ce 3ch. and 1 dc. each 
on the third st., 1 picot leaflet like the preceding, which 
is fastened to the next ch. scallop of the 3d round as 
shown by the illustration ; then 1 ch., 1 dc. on the third 
st., 3ch., 1 de. on the third st., 2ch.; repeat from x. 
Work the 6th round on the other side of the braid 
points like the 8d round, but before each picot figure 
work 13 ch., and after each picot figure 11 ch. In the 
6th round work always alternately 1 dc., 2 ch., with 
these pase over 2st. of the preceding round. 7th round. 
—I1 sc. on the next dc. of the receding round, * Sch., 
ip.,lch,1p.,8ch,1p,1 1 p., 2 ch, 1 ac. on the 
fourth of the 5 ch., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the second followin 
dc. ; repeat from x. 8th round.—x 1 sc. on the mid- 
die of the 8 ch. of the next picot figure, 5 ch., eleven 
times alternately 1 p., 1 ch.; 1 ac. on the fourth of the 
Sch., 8 ; repeat from x. The centre of the cover 
is finished by a button, which is covered with sc. in 
coil-shaped rounds; the wrong side of the stitches is 
turned outward. 





EMILY. 


Soro.tep in the annals of republic Rome, 

Thy name patrician ever prondly stands; 

And proud were they to whose parental hands 
The angels gave thee, darling of their home! 
Proud will he bs who, in the days to come, 

Shall bear thee thence, the pillar of his life, 

Henceforward his alone, his wedded wife, 
Binding two human lives in mystic tome. 

And proad thy humblest vassal: proudly we 

Before the magic of thy beauty hend, 

Only too blest if thou wilt condescend 
To let us own thy high supremacy. 

So let me stoop and vow my fealty; 

Swayed by thy queenly presence, hear me swear 

Thou art more beauteous than that goddess fair 
Who, in the olden myth, sprang from the foamy sea. 





GOLD BEADS. 


ANE FORD had a string of real gold beads, 
and they so completely dazzled Lizzie Cax- 
ton that she lay awake half the night wondering 
how she could possibly come honestly by such an 
adornment. Now Lizzie was a sewing-girl at a 
dollar a day, and gold beads do not grow on 
every tree. She paid half her week's wages for 
board, and the other three dollars bought her 
clothes, paid for washing, and the fuel she burn- 
ed evenings; for she always left Madame Bias's 
at seven o'clock. In truth, there didn’t seem 


much surplus with which P purchase gold beaus, . 


for somehow or other Si#ney always dribbled 
away in Lizzie’s hands like water through a 
sieve; for one must have under-clothes and stout 
shoes, and a best gown for Sunday, though it 
should be only black alpaca, and a hat in the 
fashion, and a shawl for every day to save the 
best cloak, and water-proof and umbrella and 
rubbers; and there were car fares in bad weath- 
er, and medicines, and something for her seat in 
church, and the mission-box; and, oh dear! six 
dollars seemed like such a fortune when she held 
it in her hand on Saturday night, but, like fairy 
gold, it went such a very little way! Any one 
who has had to pay in hard-earned cash for every 
needleful of thread and every button will readily 
understand why Lizzie was in despair before the 
question of gold beads. And somehow gold 
beads she must have; it seemed absolutely im- 
perative. She had seen others resplendent in 
ear and finger rings without a sigh: it was re- 
served for Jane Ford’s gold beads to give Lizzie 
a pang of desire. How becoming they were! 
How they would set off her rich color, and lend 
a sparkle to her hazel eyes, and make the white 
column of her throat more apparent, and— 
and—perhaps if she looked her best, if any 
thing should give her an air of prosperity and 
fashion, Lon Lovell might prefer her to Jane 
after all, as he had once seemed to do. Ah, 
what a heart-ache his defection had given her! 
And she fondly fancied that a string of gold 
beads would set all right again, would serve as a 
talisman, would give to her glance the fascina- 
tion of Jane's. At least if Lon were to be lost, 


it should be through no fault of hers: she wish- 
ed to do her best to eclipse Jane. And her mir- 
ror told her that she only needed Jane’s luck in 
wages, that fine feathers make fine birds—never 
once guessing, in her narrow experience, that Lon 
wasn’t worth the trouble she was taking for him; 
that a heart so fickle could never yield the repose 
and reliance that she craved. The very first 
morning she had seen Lon walking to church 
with Jane Ford gave her such a shock that for 
half an hour she had stood like one in a trance, 
with a curl wound about her finger; and she 
could never recall the thoughts that possessed her 
during that time ; she only knew that it was like a 
bleak frost falling in early spring, when buds be- 
gin to start, and blighting all the promise of the 
year, making a fumine in the land. Ever since 
that time she had lived under a cloud, as it were, 
trembling at every unwonted sound, at every 


- knock or footstep, daily expecting some explana- 


tion, some overtures toward reconciliation on 
Lon’s part, utterly unable to accept the fact of 
his abandonment, till it became like an ache 
which, from being long borne, seems to be a 
part of one’s existence, and in no wise alien. ° 

But sunrises and sunsets had multiplied, and 
Lon had failed to appear with any peace-offer- 
ing of tender apologies; he had simply behaved 
as if it were the most ordinary and trifling thing 
in the world to be on with the new love before 
he was off with the old; as if hearts, like foot- 
balls, were elastic, and did not mind hard knocks. 
When Lizzie put her needle aside and folded Ma- 
dame Bias’s work away, it was with an infinite 
sense of loneliness, thinking that another day 
had vanished, and nothing had happened to 
mark it as sweeter than the rest. 

Lon had er, been used to meet her on the 
way home, usually under the old stone archway 
at the foot of the street, and now she never 
beneath it without a trembling certainty that he 
would join her there, without starting at every 
shadowy outline, and yet pursuing her way on 
the other side more lonely, more desolate than 
before, from the fading away of a precious hope. 

Once, indeed, when the twilight deepened 
and a few faint stars leaned out of heaven, she 
really did meet him nnder the old stone archway. 
There he was waiting for her! How her heart 
bounded and rejoiced! Oh! why had she ever 
upbraided him? why had she not been patient ? 
She might have known that God would not leave 
her comfortless, that He was more kind to her 
than she could comprehend, that He had only de- 
prived her of Lon for a little while that she might 
more perfectly appreciate the sacred sweetness 
of love, its ineffable satisfaction, its depth and 
breadth! Words of welcome were shaping them- 
selves on her lips; all her pulses throbbed to the 
tune; in fact, she had for the moment quite 
forgotten that he had ever been to blame, that 
he had neglected her at all! All at once the 
half-uttered words gasped and died in her throat 
—he passed her without a look, and it was Jane 
Ford whose arm he drew within his own, and to 
whom he murmured some half-tender nothing. 
The revulsion of feeling was so intense that for 
the instant Lizzie fancied she was dying; she 
reeled and leaned against the masonry for sup- 
port, till one of madame’s girls overtook her. 

‘* How you frightened me!” said this Samari- 
tan. ‘‘ Are you sick ?” 

‘“*T had a faint turn, that was all: give me 
your arm, if you please.” 

‘* Madame's work-room is so stifling, and she 
is so cross,” said the other, ‘‘that I thought 
my own head would split. I had to take Mrs. 
Serge’s flounces off twice. Madame says you're 
falling off in your work, Liz; you'd better look 
ont, or it will be a pretty how d’ye do. Did you 
see Jane Ford’s gold beads? I wish J had a 
string ; don’t you? They're so dressy, and make 
folks think you had a grandmother. I heard 
that she snd. Lon Lovell were at the Museum 
last night. She looks mighty fine when she has 
on her bettermost clothes, but the girls do say 
that she paints! Hereweare! Sha'n't I come 
in and fix you some camphire? it’s awful good 
for dizzy spells and all-overish sort of aches.” 

‘“*No, thank you; I shall get on very well 
now. Good-by.” There was no drug that could 
medicine poor Lizzie’s pain; only time was ca- 
pable of softening it; and who, in the first fren- 
zy of sorrow, regards such alleviations with any 
thing like pleasure? ‘Iime works miracles; but 
how? Through oar own infirmity, by virtue of 
our forgetfulness, not by remedying the cause. 
One survives the blow surely, bat who can esti- 
mate its effects on the constitution and tempera- 
ment? So Lizzie was left to work out her prob- 
lem alone, and at first no solution seemed 
sible; her love was so much a part of herself, so 
interwoven with every heart-beat, that at first it 
appeared utterly beyond her power to dissolve 
the partnership. How was she to do without 
that which had been her daily inspiration, which 
had sustained her through up-hill work? How 
many times she resolved to be strong, to give 
him up once and forever—when he was no 
longer hers to resign—to be brave, and make no 
more ado! She knew that every tear she shed, 
every sleepless night she spent, made the dis- 
tance greater between them, inasmuch as they 
clouded and defaced her beauty; but all the 
same the tears fell, the heavy nights wore on to 
weary mornings; she resigned him to-day only 
to long for him inexpressibly to-morrow. But 
what could she do at single combat with fate ? 

Now Lizzie was not so sily as really to be- 
lieve in the power of gold beads to work mir- 
acles; but did they not constitute part of the 
witchery which infatuated Lon? At least 
they were pretty; and why should she not deck 
herself in finery, and perhaps attract her love to 
his true orbit? Why not match charm with 
charm? Therefore Lizzie went to work with a 
will, and, as every body knows, where there’s a 
will there’s a way. Madame Bias had no longer 
reason to complain of her—only once, when Liz- 


zie made a mistake in cutting, madame remark- 
ed, briefly, ‘*’This must come out of your wages, 
Miss Caxton,” which made things so much hard- 
er. But difficulties only appeared to sharpen her 
faculties and quicken her energy. She had 
thought so much of the beads that they already 
assumed a factitious value; she had a sort of su- 
perstition that it would bring ill luck to give 
them up; moreover, it would seem to argue an 
infirmity of will ; and in the mean time the pur- 
suit diverted her mind, gave her something to 
think of besides her trouble. She worked like 
a ‘l'rojan; she took in extra sewing after her 
day at Madame Bias’s was over, and sat up late 
and rose early. She had really no idea how 
much the gold beads would cost, but she calcu- 
lated that after saving fifty dollars she might 
give herself the pleasure of dropping into the 
jeweler’s and pricing them. And why should she 
not spend her hard earnings in beads, if she 
pleased, rather than in dry-goods and millinery ? 
When our comforts drop away or desert us, don’t 
we seek out others? And if Lizzie expected to 
find her happiness in gold beads, was she less 
wise than we? 

You may depend upon it that it was a long, 
long time before her hoard reached the required 
amount, that she pinched in her fuel, and board- 
ed herself on oat-meal porridge, with a pint of 
blue milk for dessert on Sundays; for idea 
of saving had become a kind of mania with her. 
She met with serious discouragements, to be sure, 
in the shape of pickpockets and fire, but at length 
the day arrived when her week's wages made up 
the sum. All Saturday, while she fluted and 
piped and gimped the silks and velvets and 
cashmeres, she was thinking about asking for a 
vacation on Monday, and spending the morning 
in selecting her beads, and she was somewhat 
surprised, withal, that the prospect gave her no 
greater satisfaction, that her pulses did not 
quicken in view of the pleasure. And after the 
beads—what? Was she one jot nearer Lon’s 
heart than in the beginning? Had she not met 
him day after day, week in and week out, and 
passed with a nod that had never once ri 
into ‘‘A pleasant morning,” or ‘‘I hope I find 
you well,” or a hand-shake? Would gold beads 
make amends for golden hopes postponed—nay, 
strangled ? 

‘* But would not they be better than noth- 
ing?” asked Roxy, who was trimming a silk 
with thread lace at her elbow. | 

Lizzie started and rubbed her eyes: had she 
spoken her thoughts? ‘‘ What, the gold beads ?” 
she asked, not quite awake yet. 

‘“Gold beads indeed! You hear with your 
elbows, Liz. No, diamonds in the rough: we 
were speaking of coals.” 

**Oh, they are twelve dollars a ton; th 
come higher still by the basketful. Isn't it odd, 
if you can afford to buy a lot of any thing, you 
get it cheap, but if you're so poor you must bay 
in dribblets, you pay more for the privilege.” 

‘* Yes, we were just wondering if we couldn't 
raise some money to buy coals for poor Miss 
Wade. You know she was a real born lady, as 
good as any body once; she taught painting, 
and went among folks that were folks. But her 
eyes gave out one day, and she had to begin to 
spend her savings, and now she hasn’t got a dol- 
lar to bless herself with. She's out of every 
thing, and as proud as Lucifer, and won't hear © 
of the Home.” 

Lazzie let Mrs. Shoddy’s blue velvet train slip 
from her hands upon the floor. ‘So poor as 
that!” said she, beneath her breath. ‘‘ Where 
does she live, Roxy ?” 

‘‘She stgys at No. 8 Starvation Lane, up 
three flights. Such a looking hole! Goodness 
sakes, Liz Caxton, what are you doing ?” 

‘‘Tell madame that I was obliged to leave 
while it was daylight, if you please.” 

‘**But don’t you know that Mrs. Shoddy wants 
her dress to-night ?” 

‘* Mrs. Shoddy must wait ;” and Lizzie closed 
the door after her, and picked her way through 
Starvation Lane, mounted the stairs that rocked 
under her, and found old Miss Wade lying in 
bed to keep warm. 

‘* I’ve come to take you home with me,” said 
Lizzie. ‘‘Can you walk ?” 

‘* If you're one of the ladies from the ‘ Home,’ 
I can’t.” 

‘No, I am one of the girls who sew for Ma- 
dame Bias. I've got a nice room of my own, 
where I am often very, very lonesome; and [ 
heard of you, and thought perhaps you would 
like to come and keep me company.” 

‘* Bless you, so I would. I never thought 
of it before ;” and without more ado they went 
off to Meander Court together. 

Lizzie felt as if she were really at houeekeep- 
ing when she spread her light-stand for a tea- 
table, toasted her bread, and made the coffee, 
adding a plate of jumbles in honor of her guest, 
whose appetite frequent fasts had sharpened. 
She had never known the luxury of playing 
hostess before. Wasn't it quite equal to wearing 
gold beads ?” 

‘“ And what shall I do for my board ?” asked 
Miss Wade, the spirit of independence still flick- 


ering. 

‘You shall keep the fire blazing, if you please, 
and water my mignonette, and put the tea to 
steep. Oh, we will be happy as larks!” 

‘‘If I only had my eyes,” she made moan, 
‘‘ what pictures I would ee I would paint 
you. They say I could have the cataracts re- 
moved for fifty dollars; but, law sakes! they 
might as well ask five thousand.” 

‘*Can it be done?” said Lizzie. 
knew—” 

But the next week she asked Dr. Hyacinth 
on her way home from work, and the upshot 
of it was, a day was set for the operation. 

‘*Now, my dear,” said Miss Wade, ‘‘I’ve 
got a trifle for you—a souvenir, as the French 
say; and when my eyes are all well, if I don't 
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see it about your neck I'll just Jeave you and go 
tothe Home out of spite, ur out clear-starching. 
I used to wear it when I was young like you: 
it belongs to youth. It was my great-great- 
grandmother's. I hid it away in the straw bed 
when I was down in Starvation Lane, for fear 
folks would make me sell it, and somehow that 
didn't seem genteel to do. You see I've got 
some scraps of sentiment left, for all my beg- 
gary: it would have been equal to selling one’s 
birthright. But I'll give it to vou—that’s a dif- 
ferent thing; you've been a friend indecd. I 
should never have seen the light of day but for 
you; and if you refuse to take it, I shall sell it 
to pay my board.” And she pulled from her 
pocket a necklace of gold beads, like little suns, 
each one a solid globe, wrought to the last de- 
gree of perfection, as you may have seen Chi- 
nese balis of ivory, till they appeared to be noth- 
ing but gold bubbles of exquisite designs, through 
which the sunlight passed in and out. 

‘‘Oh! oh! oh!” cried Lizzie. 
to take them!” 

‘*A fiddlesticks! Let me put them round 
your neck this instant. There, you shall be 
married in them! How becoming they must 
be! Iknow that you have a beautiful soul, and 
that always casts a reflection on the face. Now 
hush. If you make a fuss, I shall take them to 
the jeweler’s, and break my heart! I should 
leave them to you.in my will, any way—you 
couldn’t help that—but I'd rather see them on 
. your neck, child. They make me young again. 
Every bead has its history. When I was all 
alone in the cold and dark, I used to lie awake 
nights and count them like a good Catholic; and 
this bead would bring back the day I was twenty- 
one, and wore violets in my hair, and danced 
half the night with—well, no matter; and this 
other reminded me of the songs I sang in sum- 
mer twilights, rocking on the tide and dipping 
my fingers in the waters of the bay; and this 
other—it brings me face to face with one who 
called the necklace his blessed rosary. Heigho! 
I should beggar your patience if I told you all!” 

And so Lizzie wore gold beads; but did they 
afford her the thrill of joy she had predicted for 
herself? Doesn’t our imagination lend more 
than half the charm to those things which we 
would fain possess ? 

However, the cataracts were removed from 
Miss Wade's eyes, and Lizzie took care of her 
through all the gloomy days of uncertainty and 
bandages, taking her vacation from Madame 
Bias's, and discovering that she had as great a 
vocation for nurse as for seamstress; while Dr. 
Hyacinth came and went, somewhat oftener than 
was néedful, thought his patient. ‘‘I hope it 
isn’t in order to swell the bill,” she grumbled. 
But when Lizzie one -day found courage to ask 
for the bill, the doctor frowned splendiAy in an- 
swering, ‘‘ 1 am already paid. You will oblige 
me by not referring to it again. It has been a 
great, a positive pleasure: you surely do not 
wish to rob me of it? I do not have so many.” 

‘*You? I thought you had every thing you 
wanted.” 

‘*Oh, dtd yon? Why, I want something now, 
this minute, that I never expect to have. What 
do you think of that ?” 

‘*T think that you are not the first one.” 

** Perhaps you can sympathize with me, then ?” 

** Yes—no, no; I don’t recall any thing I want 
very much just now,” positively. 

Lizzie was thinking how at dusk yesterday, 
when she had gone out to the grocer’s, just be- 
neath the old stone archway the string of her 
gold beads, rotten with age, gave way, and sent 
the dazzling globes tumbling into the mire; how 
as she stooped to gather them another face lean- 
ed out of the shadow, another hand met hers. 

‘¢ Let me help you find them,” said Lon Lov- 
ell’s voice. ‘‘ How many were there?” 

‘‘ Thank you; there were twelve,” Lizzie had 
answered, without more emotion than if she had 


“Tt is a sin 


been speaking to Madame Bias. ‘‘ There, three, 
nine, twelve; yes, they are all here. How kind 
of you!” 


‘* Lizzie, Lizzie!’’ he had called, following as 
she moved away, ‘‘don’t be in such a harry; 
stop and speak to a fellow a moment. I know 
I don't deserve it, but—” 

‘Why not? I’m glad to see you, Lon. What 
else do you want me to say ?” 

‘*T don’t want to dictate. If you don’t say 
any thing of yourself, it wouldn’t be any good for 
me to put words into your month.. Only if you 
could forgive me, Lizzie—” 

‘*Qh yes, Lon, I forgive you heartily.” 

‘‘ And that's all, I suppose ?” 

‘All? Why, no, Lon: I wish you well.” 

** Well away, perhaps? It wouldn’t give you 

any pleasure now, would it, to have me tell you 
that I can’t get over loving you, Lizzie? Would 
it?” He had drawn nearer, and put his hand on 
her arm while he spoke; and she had been si- 
lent for a moment, asking herself the same ques- 
tion. 
. ‘*Oh, Lon, don’t ask me,” she had cried then ; 
‘“don't say it. Hush! hush! Say good-night, 
please ;” for in that moment she had found him 
no nearer to her heart. than the little boot-black 
that brushed her by; his touch aroused no re- 
sponsive thrill, his late assurance fonnd no echo. 
She had suffered without him till he was no 
longer necessary as a part of her life. Thus 
having dismissed Lon Lovell, Lizzie returned to 
Dr. Hyacinth, whom she had left unceremo- 
niously standing, hat in hand, leaning against 
the wooden mantel, as if he were waiting for 
something—waiting for his adieux, perhaps. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, taking up the thread 
where she had dropped it—‘‘ perhaps you will 
get what you want one of these days; or it may 
be you will survive the desire.” 

‘* You are consoling! But I mean to ask for 
what I want first, Miss Lizzie!’ 

“Yes? That’s a good 


worth asking for isn’t worth h they say.” 


way. What isn’t 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘¢'To be sure: 


‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To lose or gain it all.’ 
Miss Lizzie, I want you! Will you be my wife ?” 

‘“ Dr. Hyacinth, I never thought of it.” 

‘‘ But it isn't too late, I hope ?” 

‘*But I am afraid of you—a little.” 

‘*T’m glad of it, for then you won't dare to say 
me ‘ Nay.’” 

And so Lizzie lost her heart, but not the gold 
beads, since fate is not so hard as we fear; and 
if it does not always accord us our wish, it makes 
amends in unexpected ways, denying us only 
those things whose value we overestimate and 
survive. 
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SOME TOILETTES AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


A BEAUTIFUL evening dress in the gay cir- 
cles of the capital was one worn by Mrs. Gen- 
eral Butler—a thick white silk, the front and side 
breadths covered with black thread lace, which 
was met by a deep flounce behind extending up 
the side to the waist. This lace was of the rarest 
design and finish, the pattern of flowers exqui- 
sitely shaded and grouped, and drawn to their 
minutest detail, so that even the dew-drop on 
the tip of a closed bud was to be seen. A parure 
of brilliant corals, carved to a miracle in antique 
heads, and set in quite as marvelous a wrought- 
work of gold, completed this superb toilette. 
Another remarkable dress worn by the same 
lady was of dark blue Genoese velvet, the ac- 
companying ornaments being of that Genoese 
gold which is spun and woven like silk into the 
most fragile floral shapes, each great bell so 
delicately wrought that a finger could crush it, 
while a golden rose, almost rivaling that given 
to Eugénie by the Pope, constantly trembled on 
its spiral stem in the hair. 

Sefiora Roberts, the Spanish minister’s wife, 
appeared at a reception in a charming dress. It 
was of white silk, covered vertically from the 
waist to the feet with broad puffs of tulle, and 
between the puffs, radiating from the belt, were 
long sprays of spring flowers and leaves and 
grass. With the bodice and the hair decorated 
by the same flowers, and with her diamonds and 
her dark luxurious beauty, she had the appear- 
ance of spring-time itself—not our pale northern 
spring, but as the season might be impersonated 
in the rich lands of the sun. 

Mrs. Kate Sprague, whose domestic duties 
confine her much at home, wore at the Japanese 
reception a very striking toilette. The under 
dress was of straw-colored satin, embroidered 
with black in shadowy wreaths of flowers; the 
over dress was open, and the front breadths were 
turned back upon it, showing their lining of black 
brocade; and the whole was trimmed with black 
lace and a heading of ostrich tips. ‘The throat, 
slightly square, was adorned with a deep Marie 
Stuart ruff of very rich white lace, and the beau- 


tiful brown hair was worn in the massive coils }: 


and braids which Mrs. Sprague has never varied 
to please any of the eccentricities of fashion. 

A lovely dress worn by a voung lady, Miss 
Snead, of Kentucky, was of white tulle, trained 
and flounced, and embroidered in sprays of pink 
flowers, the over dress being of pink and white 
silk of that fabulous old brocade whose possession 
is almost a patent of nobility, as indicating, the 
gossips say, the existence of grandmothers. The 
half-low corsage was draped with plain tulle, 
and a shoulder sash, whose great bows behind 
were fastened with pink roses resembling the 
spray in the dark hair. The ornaments were 
of milky amber, and the whole dress might 
have been worn by one of the ladies in a Watteau 
painting. The same young lady wore at a mas- 
querade this winter an extremely original dress 
representing the Genius of Red Tape. It was 
composed of the regulation colors—red, white, 
and blue—and the various portions of the drapery 
were chained and festooned with ells of the legal 
ribbon, secured at intervals with huge Treasury 
seals of red wax. The buttons of the dress were 
seals of the State Department, with the motto 
‘* Festina lente,” and revenue stamps and scrip 
made ornamental scroll-work, while coin was 
fettered in chains of silver pieces about the 
wearer's wrists. From the waist depended vari- 
ous documents—such as an application for a 


clerkship in the Game of Twenty Questions, 


with characteristic indorsements from prominent 
men, and H. G.’s certificate of the applicant's 
agricultural proficiency; another one on which 
might be read, ‘‘ An act to amend an act to 
amend an act entitled an act—ad infinitum—for 
man’s delusion given ;”’ another was a claim, re- 
ferred to a committee, referred back, indorsed 
with half a score of journeys from department to 
department, and finally disallowed. ‘The liberty- 
cap was gay with colors and mottoes; a little pic- 
ture of the White House at one side bore the le- 
gend, ‘‘ It’s a long lane that has no turning;” of 
the Capitol, on the other, ‘‘ The mills of the gods 
grind slowly ;” and all the whims and isms of 
the day were in her train, with mottoes of good- 
natured satire. The breastknot was an immense 
locket labeled as the ‘‘ Cinder-cate,” being a real 
cinder from the burned notes, the brilliant arseni- 
ate and copper hues of which were but little 
dimmed by the lace envelope which held it, and 
which was made fast again by the Great Seal, 
one of the peculiar properties, apparently, of this 
Goddess of American Liberty imprisoned in Red 
Tape. 

Mrs. General Cram, of Detroit, has worn this 
winter one of the most distinguished dresses ever 
seen in society. The low corsage and petticoat 
were of white satin, garnished with point lace ; 
the over dress was a court train of emerald green 
velvet, dropping in great folds from the shoulders, 
and trimmed with the same lace as the dress. 
The hair, of premature silver white, singularly 





contrasting with the dark eyes and rich color of 
the young face, was drawn back over cashions, 
and surmounted by a spray of green velvet 
leaves and & nodding snow white plume; and, 
with diamond necklace and ear-rings, the effect 


was very magnificent. 

Another striking dress was worn by Mrs. 
Senator Ames: the under dress of white corded 
silk trimmed with swan’s-down, but the over- 
skirt made wholly of the material of the Roman 
scarf, and a large scarf of the same brilKant hues 
knotted under the left arm. The jewelry was of 
Roman gould. The dress, combined with the 
dark eyes, golden hair, carnation color, and 
dazzling beauty of the wearer, was extremely 
picturesque. 

Madame Freyre, wife of the Peruvian minis- 
ter, wore, at a Y given by her, a Parisian 
dress of one of the new combinations of tints— 
rose and garnet; the skirt of the rose-colored 
silk ornamented with the garnet velvet, the train 
of garnet velvet opening from the front, and the 
shading of the two being so delicately blended as 
to seem only like the deepening of a single tint. 

Madame Borges, of the Brazilian embassy, 
wears a visiting dress of royal purple velvet, the 
panier formed bv half-yard-wide satin ribbon 
brought round and tied bchind in large loops ; 
the bonnet of the same velvet, with feathers of a 
lighter tint; and the jewelry of amethysts inlaid 
with diamonds in sprays of flowers. 

Madame Garcia, of the Argentine embassy, 
being in mourning, wears a street suit of black 
velvet, garnished with jet and bugle passemen- 
terie; and Lady Thornton a blue stuff suit, with 
hat of a darker shade. 

An exceedingly pretty street costume for the 
morning is worn by Mrs. Eugene Hale, Senator 
Chandler's daughter. This consists of very dark 
green velvet, mingled with silk which appears to 
be of a lighter shade by reason of its lustre. The 
basque and over-skirt are trimmed with deep em- 
broidery and knotted fringe; and the hat, which 
is the feature of the dress, has the appearance of 
being only one knot of velvet, with revers of the 
silk which lines the ends drawn back to fall be- 
hind, and held in the centre there with a great 
crushed rose and drooping bud. Although very 
elaborate, the effect is quite careless and simple. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ee old landmarks of New York city are 
gradually disappearing. Among the few 
relics of our city’s early history the old North 
Dutch Church, at the corner of Fulton, Will- 
jam, and Ann streets, has long been an object of 


interest and almost of veneration. More than 
a hundred years ago it was built; public serv- 
ices were first held in it in May, 1 During 


the Revolution war, while the city was in 
the hands of the British, the North Church was 

sed as a hospital, and also for storage. The 
nterior of the building was much damaged, the 
pews and pulpit having been torn oe It is 
said that the pulpit was carried over to England 
in a British ship, and was finally placed in an 
eels country church. The two cannons 
which stand within the church inclosure, on 
William Street, were fired when the British fleet 
attacked the city. A curious bit of history per- 
tains to one of them. ene the bombard- 
ment of New York a red-hot ball was thrown 
into a neighboring street, where was a black- 
smith’s shop. The smith—so the story goes— 
seized the ball with a tongs, and with a sledge- 
hammer welded it into the mouth of the can- 
non, where it still remains. The ‘‘ Fulton Street 
pra er-mectings,’’ which originated in this 
uilding, have awakened the interest of the re- 
ligious community all over the country. And 
now the prospective tearing down of this old 
church, even though the money invested in it 
and the land upon which it stands may be more 
usefully eporo pete will cause many regrets 
among those who cherish memories of old times. 





The snow blockade on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road has been at times this last winter, accord- 
ing to report, four hundred miles in length. 
This is in a country that has but a sparse popu- 
lation, and which to a great extent is almost 
treeless. The snow in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion is fine and hard, and drifts into banks al- 
most as solid as rock. There is a great differ- 
ence between the building of snow-sheds in a 
country where timber is plenty and in one 
where there is none; and to. ‘clear a track of 
four hundred miles, when the snow will yield 
only to the pick, is no easy matter. 


A small quantity of carbolic acid is recom- 
mended to be used in whitewash and in paste 
for laying paper hangings. It will repel cock- 
roaches and all other insects, and also neutral- 
ize the disagreeable odor consequent upon the 
decomposition of the paste. 
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The last report of the Sanitary Inspector on 
the sanitary condition of this city reveals the 
fact that disease is pagenaeree in some of the 
most elegant and fashionable quarters of the 
city from the defective sewerage. 





‘‘T have noticed,” remarks some sensible ob- 
server, ‘that a well-bred woman never hears an 
impertinent remark.’’ That is a kind of discreet 
deafness which is well worth cultivation. There 
are scores of things every day uttered by those 
about us which, iftaken in at the ear and thence 
into the mind, will disturb the temper and lessen 
the happiness. It is not worth while to hear all 
the ill-natured remarks made about your house- 
hold, your business, your children, your dress. 
Cultivate the art of not hearing disagreeable and 
scandalous remarks. 





A workman in Colt’s armory, Hartford, was 
recently barbered in an unexpected manner. 
He was possessed of a very long floating beard, 
and while at work noe @ small lathe one day 
he felt something ‘‘ tickling’’ his beard. Look- 
ing down, he saw that some of the eee hairs 
were touching the lathe. Quick as a flash they 
caught in the lathe and wound him up, and be- 
fore he could think, the machine was neatly turn- 
ing out the inside of his nose. He saved him- 
self from being farther operated upon by a fear- 
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ful pull, which resulted in the loss of a handful 
of beard about a foot long, and thick enough for 
a lady's ‘‘switch.”’ 


A good story is told in Washington of a genial 
young gentleman, unwilling to omit recognition 
of an acquaintance, who at a wedding reception 
lately caught sight of a gray-whiskered and 
rather stately person, and pete eereaee by in- 
quiry of his identity, immediately edged along 
to his side. 

‘*Good-evening,”’ said he, extending his hand 
with cordiality. ‘‘I’m delighted to see you! I 
believe we haven’t met since we parted in 
Mexico.” 

‘‘T really fear,” said the gray-whiskered mag- 
nate, ‘‘that you have me at an advan ag 

- Why, ou don’t recollect! But then I was 











ery much younger,”’ said the other, “ when 


Vv 
wi my father in Mexico." 

" , to tell the trath,”’ said the older gentie- 
man, ‘‘ my remembrances of ever having in 
Mexico are very indistinct.” 

‘‘Excuse the question,”’ said the youn 


man 
rather desperately: ‘‘are you not Sir dward 
Thornton?’ 

sateen means. I am Judge Poland, of Ver- 
mont.’ , 

‘A thousand pardons!’’ and the discomfited 
youth moved away. 

But a few nights afterward, at another recep- 
tion, his eye was similarly caught, and the edge 
of his mortification having been worn off, Fe 
could emile at his mistake, and he accordingly 
made his way once more to the side of a enile: 
man with gray mutton-chop whiskers, and after 
a word or two on the weather and the scene, he 
suddenly said, 

‘‘That was an awkward thing of me the other 
night, when I took you for old Thornton.” 

‘And who do you take me for now, may I 
ask *’’ said his companion. 

‘“Why—why,”’ said the embarrassed young 
man of society—‘“‘ you told me you were Judge 
Poland, of Vermont." 

_“On the eer my name is Thornton,”’ 
was the rather annihilating response; and the 
young man at this day calls it a case of diabolie 

y. 





A singular story appears in the English pa- 
Pe concerning the disap arance of ron tir. 

auer, business agent at Moscow of Messrs. 
Blews, of Birmin , contractors to the City 
of Moscow Gas Company. It ap that Mr. 
Bauer desired to have a personal Interview with 
his employers, and wrote from Riga to that ef- 
fect about the middle of January. Subsequent 
letters indicated that he sed through Berlin 
and Hamburg en route for England, that he actu- 
ally arrived In London, and was about to go to 

irmingham. Early in February a singular let- 
ter was received from him, indicating that he 
had a few years ago joined some society, by 
which he found himself compelled to perform 
some deed against which his ‘‘whole soul re- 
volted,’’ or die. He had chosen death, and 
wrote to his employers only by “ special grace” 
before that event. Accompanying this letter 
was the following brief note: 

“9,9, 72. 

‘‘ Srz,—The foolish author of the inclosed brief has 
patormed you right; oe is hepa ped safety ade - 

send you your pro some whic 
have bead burned. e are, Sir, va 
4 Sorrioranr Nuuser.” 


Nothing has been heard of Mr. Bauer up to 
this writing; and the query is, does his letter 
indicate the real facts, or is he suffering from 
temporary mental aberration, or has he fallen 
into the hands of other unscrupulous persons ? 





Nice is crowded with Parisians and foreigners 
of all nations, Many a supe usted persons are 
there, among whom, prominent on the race- 
course, are the Baron and Baroness Rothschild, 
and the Prince and Princess Metternich. The 
Court Journal says: ‘‘ The Princess Metternich, 
who bears fashion with her wherever she goes 
wore at the races a costume, immensely puffe 
out behind, of lilac satin, richly embroidered 
with silk of the same color. parasol of a 
lighter shade of the same hue covered a patch 
of ee flowers, which formed a bewitching 
bonnet. Her boots had hecls of due length—a 
veritable pair of little crutches—on which, how- 
ever, she moved nimbly and efully, and on 
the instep was a bow of lavender ribbon, with a 
jewel in the centre.” 





Again and again dreadful accidents occur from 
the use of kerosene and benzine, and yet people 
seem to be as careless as ever concerning these 


articles. A young German girl in Newark was, 
one evening not long ago, removing some spots 
from a garment with benzine. e bottle of 


fluid was near the stove, and a sudden move- 
ment of the girl’s hand overtumed it. She was 
immediately enveloped in flames. She frantical- 
ly rushed into the street, calling for help; but 
before her blazing garments could be extinguish- 
ed she was hopelessly burned. And yet, doubt- 
less, the next person who happens want to 
take a spot from a garment will not hesitate to 
do it in the evening, near a fire, or a lighted lamp, 
or a blaze of gas. Every individual believes fn 
his own exceeding carefulness. 





The City Sanitary Inspector has caused the 
horse-railroad cars on the various lines to be 
examined; and although the developments are 
somewhat disgusting, it is to be hoped that the 
final result of the inspection will be beneticial 
to the passengers in the cars. On most of the 
car routes—there are a few happy exceptions— 
the ventilation of the cars is very imperfect, tho 
straw used ia filthy, and the cushioned seats and 
backs are in a most uncleanly condition. It is 
believed that the offensive condition of many of 
the cars is especially conducive to the spread 
of disease. The seats used in public convey- 
ances should be of such a kind that they can be 
frequently and thoroughly cleansed. Otherwise 
they become nests for infectious diseases and 
vermin of all kinds. 


One of the briefest of theological love-stories 
relates to the marriage of Robert Hall. He 
made up his mind that he would marry his serv- 
ant. So he went into the kitchen and said, 

‘* Betty, do you love the Lord?” 

‘* Yea, Sir,” said Betty. 

‘* Betty, do you love me?” he next asked. 

‘‘T hope so, master,” she answered, and they 
were happily, married. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Walking and 
House Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Bracx Gros Grain WaLKINe Soir. 
The skirt of this suit is trimmed with a wide 
box-pleated flounce, which is bound narrowly on 
the upper edge with the material. On each box- 
pleat are black silk cord loops and a tassel. The 
over-skirt is draped on the sides, and trimmed 


on the bottom with knotted black silk fringe and 


braiding. ‘The paletot is thinly wadded, and 
lined with lustring, and is trimmed with gros 
grain rolls and lace. 
der the fronts, and are closed with buttons and 
button-holes. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with a long trailing spray of roses with buds 










Fig. 1.—Buacx Gis Gr AIN 
WaLkine Scit. 


and leaves, and tied with black gros grain 
strings. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 3 To 4 YEARS 
eLp. Frock of Scotch plaid poplin. Paletot 
of light gray velours, trimmed with gray fur and 
cord bands and buttons, Black velvet beret, 
trimmed with fur and cock's feathers. ‘Trow- 
sers of black velvet, and leggings of dark gray 
tricot beaver. 

Fig. 3.—Gray CasHmMEeRE Dress, braided 
with gray silk cord, Passementerie buttons and 
cord loops serve for closing. Blne crépe de 
Chine cravat bow with ends. Black velvet bow 
for the hair, 

Fig. 4.—Scir ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS 
OLD. Both dress and mantelet are of blue cash- 
mere. ‘The skirt is trimmed with a kilt-pleated 


The vest fronts are set un- 
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Fig. 2. —Sorr FOR Boy FROM 
8 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


-h.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


flounce of the material. The over-skirt and 
mantelet are scalloped on the outer edge and 
bound with blue silk. Felt hat, trimmed with 
folds of velvet and gros grain, and with a gros 
grain bow on the right side. Gray krimmer 
muff, 

Fig. 5. —Fawn-cororep SILK Dress AND 
Brack VE.tvet Paretor. The dress with 
double skirt is trimmed with bias strips of brown 
velvet edged on the sides with narrow folds of 
the material. The paletot is embroidered with 
black silk cord, and trimmed on the bottom with 
wide black lace. A tassel is set on the pointed 
hood, which is lined with gros grain. . Black 
felt round hat, trimmed with black velvet, feath- 
ers, and a tulle scarf. 
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COLOR IN ROOMS. 


OO much can not be said against the pale, 
glossy, or white papers so much in fashion 

for drawing-rooms and boudoirs. They are 
ruination to any material, to any picture hung 
upon them, to any complexion. 


against white carpets. A pale carpet not only 
destroys every thing in the room, but it visibly 
decreases the size of the room—pictures simply 
disappear. « A light ceiling may pass unnoticed, 
since we have got out of the habit of ever look- 
ing upward in a room, owing firstly to the glare, 
and secondly to the certainty of there being noth- 
ing to see; but a light floor can not be forgotten. 
It forces itself on your attention whichever way 





The same must | 
be urged against white ceilings, and still more | 
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Fig. 3.—GrRay CASHMERE 
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you turn, casts up unpleasant reflected lights 
upon the ‘polished legs of chairs, and destroys 
the colors and forms of all the furniture by its 
own obtrusiveness.. Once, having purchased a 
curious carved cabinet of light oak, made in the 
sixteenth century, and brought it home to my 
white drawing-room, I experienced an unac- 
countable sense of disappointment on seeing it 
in its place. I found it only half the size I ex- 
pected. I found the carving more trivial, the 
color more dull—the whole thing an eye-sore. I 
could not, for a time, understand how I had 
been deceived into spending money on it. I 
mourned over my empty purse, and decided, not 
without feeling rather small, on selling it again 
without boasting about it to my friends. About 
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6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


that time I conceived a plan of covering the walls 
of my drawing-room with some very dark tap- 
estry which I possessed, and did so, just before 
my cabinet’s destined departure. When all was 
done, behold! my eyes were opened, a sudden 
light flashed upon me. To. my astonishment, 
against the darkened walls my cabinet once 
more became its former self. Never had I sup- 
posed that oak could ‘‘tell” against brown, but 
it did so; it rose in height, it spread in breadth, 
the color brightened, and the carving seemed to 
be under a spell—to move and live! I hardly 
recognized my lamented bargain now that it was 
going away. And then I saw at once that the 
lite thing Was owing to the altered back- 
and [ have waged eternal war against 
pale walls ever since, 


Fig. 4.—Socir ror Girt FROM Fig. 5 


[Marca 30; 1872. 


Let me entreat those who are about to redeco- 
rate their dwellings, if they do not make over to 
one of these artistic firms the entire responsibili- 
ty of so arduous an undertaking, at least to study 
their works and rules, and follow them as far ag 
they, can. It is not more expensive to paint 
one’s rooms with some warm tertiary color, here 
and there stenciled with some standard pattern 
(procurable for a few cents at any decorator’s) in 
a darker or lighter shade of the same color, or an 
opposing color, not too vivid, than to paper it with 
some shiny monstrosity ; rather the reverse—it is 
a good deal cheaper. Neither is it more difficult 
to make a wall dark in color half-way up, and 
the higher portion a delicate hue, the contrast 
united by a broad border, stenciled or in paper, 


















FoR wiesconEt ‘Site Dress AND 
Buack VELVET PALETOT. 


combining both colors. It is not more expen- 
sive to have one’s ceiling washed with a purple, or 
any other soft-colored wash, than to have three 
coats of white paint and then varnish laid on it ; 
and no one, understanding any thing about art, 

will fail to see at once the superiority of the one 
effect to the other. Doors, too, should never 
stand out in staring contrast to the walls. The 
square form of a door is not a pretty one; and 
even a door with a rounded top, which is @ much 
better form, is generally spoiled by not being car- 
ried up to the cornice. ,Doors should be tall, 

and should match, in effect if not in color, the 
walls and ceiling. Doors may with good effect 
be teucghed slightly with gold or with paler 
shides of their-eyn eeldr, x painted in the pan- 
elawith devieés, aceording to the owner's taste. 
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Marcu 30, 1872.] . HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE FLOWN BIRD. 


Once a singing-bird was mine, 
And I gave him tenderest care; 

Fruits and seeds and crystal drink, 

- Golden sun and flower-sweet air. 


At my coming leaped his song 
Like a fountain from his throat; 

Lightest word of mine he met 
With his mellow, gleesome note. 


One sad day, his door ajar, 
Forth he flew o’er hill and glen; 
Long I’ve kept the empty cage, 
But he comes not back again. 


Sometimes from the summer fields 
Sounds a sweet and distant song— 
Notes I feel, with heart of pain, 
To my own lost bird belong. 


Once a precious love was mine, 
And [ gave to it my life; 

Round it heart and brain and soul 
Clung with sweet, persistent strife. 


To my darksome night it brought 
Summer sunrise, heavenly cheer ; 

Through my silent days it made 
Under-tones of music clear. 


But one deathful day a door— 
Opened by a careless fate— 

Let my love fly far away, 
And my life waits desolate. 


Sometimes from the outer world 
Sounds a sweet and distant song— 
Notes I feel, with beart of pain, 
To my own lost love belong. 





HOW IT WAS DONE. 


LUMP Mrs. Chester was in tears. It was 

‘@ rare combination—contented, jolly Mrs. 
Chester and those salt-water globules indicative 
of woe; and Cousin Jemima in the doorway 
stood as if transfixed as she inquired, ‘‘ What is 
the trouble ?” 

Mrs. C. dashed away the tears, and replied : 
‘ST suppose it’s nothing worth crying about; but 
it does trouble me so to have Robert find fault 
and ‘hen-hussy’ about the house that I am often 
at my wit’s end how to live without harsh words, 
and those I have always vowed should never be 
between us. I could bear it better were it my- 
self alone who suffered, but the poor dear girls— 
he seems delighted to thwart them in their favor- 
ite plans, and with almost constant fretting about 
trifles makes them so unhappy ;” and again the 
bright eyes were filled with tears. 

‘‘T have noticed Robert’s peculiarities,” re- 
plied Cousin Jemima; ‘‘ and as you have broach- 
ed the subject, will confess that I have studied 
the case carefully, and believe I can propose a 
remedy.” 

‘*Oh, do tell me it!” cried Mrs. Chester, 
‘*and if your remedy proves a success, I shall be 
one of the happiest of women.” - 

While they are discussing the proposed refor- 
mation with many nods and smiles, we will take 
a further survey of the domestic economy. 

The reason of Mr. Robert Chester's peculiari- 
ty of temper was the amount of petting bestowed 
on her darling son by Mrs. Chester the elder, 
causing him to cherish the idea at an early age 
that himself and his will should be the governing 
fore of any persons or circumstances about 

im 


It naturally followed that as he came to man’s 
estate these governing powers were exercised to 
their full extent, and as Mrs. Chester No. 1 was 
of the meek stamp, whose will, providing she 
had any, was completely merged in the strong 
one of her husband, domestic ties only increased 
the difficulty, and rendered Mr. Chester more 
overbearing and selfish. 

Three daughters had blessed their union, 
when Mrs. Chester, in a very subdued manner, 
took leave of life, without even consulting her 
liege lord concerning the propriety of the meas- 
ure, being, by-the-way, the first independent step 
she had ever been known to take since her mar- 
riage; and Mr. Chester, much shocked by the 
conduct of his wife, as soon as propriety would 
admit, wooed and won another to take her place 
—a lady as unlike his first choice as one could 
well be. 

As ‘‘new brooms sweep clean,” Mr. Chester 
during the honey-moon allowed his wife the use 
of her faculties undisturbed, and great harmony 
prevailed ; but as the novelty of the situation 
wore away his former habits were resumed, and, 
at the time our story commences, he seems to 
consider her an unruly being, whose will must be 
broken, and whose thoughts must run in no chan- 
nel but that in which he sees fit to direct them. 

His daughters, who were now young ladies, 
and fond of society, beaux, and new dresses, 
found this domestic rule especially irksome ; and 
if Cousin Jemima’s plar vroved successful, it 
would be a blessing to them as well as to Mrs. 
Chester, whom they dearly loved. 

‘* Wife,” said Mr. Chester, in injured tones, 
at dinner, ‘‘ here is this roast underdone again! 
I think I have told you often enough to have it 
remembered that I prefer my meat cooked, not 
merely seared over.” 

‘‘ Here, Bridget, remove the meat to the 
kitchen immediately!” said Mrs. Chester, brisk- 
ly. ‘‘I am surprised that you should bring a 
roast to the table in such a condition ;” handing 
the platter to Bridget as she spoke. 

As Mr. Chester watched the tempting brown 
crisp disappearing through the door his hunger 
got the better of his dignity, and he roared, 
‘* Bring that back here! A pretty way to cheat 
a hungry man out of his dinner!” 

‘* But, my dear,” mildly urged Mrs, Chester, 
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‘*vou see the meat is perfectly raw, and it is un- 
safe to eat it.” 

‘It’s no such thing,” replied Mr. C., ire- 
fully. ‘I tell you the meat is well enough.” 

‘* Well, well, bring it on, Bridget,” said Mrs. 
Chester, resignedly. ‘‘I see we are to be im- 
molated on the altar of an underdone roast. If 
we all die from the effects of it, no doubt the 
neighbors will call it the will of Providence ;” 
and she drew a deep sigh. 

Mr. Robert looked at her as if expecting to 
see symptoms of insanity, but said nothing; and 
presently Jennie, the eldest daughter, broke the 
silence by saving, ‘‘ Mother, there is to be a 
grand picnic down by the bend, next week, with 
boat-rides, swings, croquet, and every thing de- 
lightfal, and Harry Winny has invited Nell and 
me to go. Can we?” 

‘* Ask your father,” was the laconic answer. 

‘‘ Father, can we go?’ continued Jennie, with 
a disheartened look. 

‘*No!” emphatically replied Mr. Chester, 
catching joyfully at an opportunity of showing 
his authority. ‘‘I hope I can provide better 
employment for my daughters than runnmg 
about to picnics and such folderols as some oth- 
ers do”—eying his wife furtively to note the 
effect of his words. 

But Mrs. C. took up the thread of his remarks 
with animation, saying, ‘‘ Certainly you can not 
go! Picnics, at the best, are improper places for 
young ladies to attend, and as your father very 
properly remarks, you had much better be at 
home with your knitting. If any one but Harry 
Winny had invited you, it would be different ; 
bat now you had better give up all thoughts of 

ing.” - 

‘Indeed, madam,” said Mr. Chester, balan- 

cing a bit of potato on his fork, ‘‘ may I inquire 
what are your objections to Mr. Harry Winny ? 
—a young man in whose care I can trast my 
daughters without a fear. That he is to be their 
escort is the only palliating circumstance in the 
case.” 
‘“Qh, I’ve nothing against him,” replied Mrs. 
C., ‘‘only—” and the unfinished sentence left a 
world of meaning unexp . ‘* But, as you 
say, my dear, it is very foolish for the girls to be 
running about when there is so much useful 
employment for them at home.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” replied he. 
‘“Young people need rest and recreation, and 
my daughters shall not be cooped up at home 
while others of their age are enjoying them- 
selves, and they shall go in spite of your objec- 
tions” —with a triumphant look at Mrs. C. 

““Oh, if you insist upon it, I suppose they 
must go,” said Mrs. Chester, hastily suppress- 
ing a dimple which threatened to appear in her 
cheek; ‘‘ but they've nothing fit to wear, and 
we can not afford them new suits.” 

‘Please don’t decide the matter so hastily, 
madam,’ replied Mr. Chester, blandly, persuaded 
that he was annoying Mrs.C. ‘* What kind of 
dresses do you need, Jennie?” 

‘Oh, buff linen would be just the thing,” re- 
plied Jennie. ‘‘ Mary and Lute Martin have 
got the loveliest suits off a piece at Durea’s ; but 
then we can wear our old musilins,” she added, 
regretfully. 

‘* And you must /” said Mrs. Chester, decid- 
edly. ‘‘'Ihe suits would cost at least twenty dol- 
lars made up, and we can not afford it.” 

‘* Allow me to become the judge of that, will 
you, Mrs. Chester?” replied her spouse, serenely. 
‘*T want my girls to look as well as others in 
their position, and I consider myself best quali- 
fied to regulate the family expenses ;” and taking 
out his pocket-book, he counted out the required 
sum—an amount which heretofore had only been 
granted after a long siege of teasing, pouts, and 
tears. 

Mr. Chester, now in a remarkably good 
humor, finished his dinner without discovering 
that the butter was too salt or the pudding too 
fresh—an oversight duly commented on in Mrs. 
C.’s soliloquy, as in her chamber she reviewed 
this, the first trial of her new system of reforma- 
tion. 

The next day at dinner Mr. Chester's face 
assumed its usual expression before a storm, and 
as he carved the turkey, with his nose upturned, 
the vial of his wrath was opened. ‘‘ Onions 
again, after my repeated requests that the dress- 
ing be seasoned without it; but that is all the 
respect to my wishes I meet in this house.” 

‘* Bridget,” cried Mrs. C., ‘‘ bring a dish and 
spoon immediately, and remove all the dressing 
from the turkey.” 

Bridget came, and while she obeyed the order, 
her mistress continued: ‘‘ I'm sure I have given 
my orders forcibly enough to be obeyed, and if 
this occurs again, I can not—” 

‘Don’t scold the servants, madam,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Chester. ‘‘ A little jadicious over- 
sight from you would soon correct these mis- 
takes.” 

Bridget removed the last morsel, and, as she 
was leaving the room, muttered audibly, ‘‘ An’ 
there’s not a bit of onion so big as a fly's eye in 
the whole dinner. Mayhap ye've got an onion 
up yer pryin’ ould nose, that ye smill the odor so 
plainly.” 

‘** Does she tell the truth ?” asked Mr. C., ig- 
noring the last clause of the offended Biddy’s 
remarks. 

‘*T suppose she does,” replied Mrs. Chester : 
‘* at least my careful supervision of its concoction 
failed to reveal any.” 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me so, then?” inquired 
he, beginning to look sheepish. 

‘“ Why, you said there was, and it was not for 
me to dispute you,” replied Mrs. Chester, with 
a lamb-like look of submission. ‘‘ It’s a wife’s 
duty to believe what her husband ‘says, even if 
she knows it isn’t so; but you can tell Bridget 
to bring it back.” 

‘“Indade and small good it would do yez,” 
said that worthy, entering at the moment, ‘‘ for 


it’s lying at the bottom of the waste-pail, it is, 
this blissed minute.” 

The conversation flagged perceptibly after this 
scene, and Mr. Chester munched his dinner in 
silence; and though he could but acknowledge 
that he had been cleverly punished, he felt like 
blaming every one but himself for the loss of the 
best part of his dinner. 

At tea-time, company being present, Mr. 
Chester strove to look on the bright side of 
things, and appear particularly amiable, but Mrs. 
Chester scolded the servants and reproved the 
girls in a manner which greatly astonished Mr. 
Robert. Toward the last of the meal he vent- 
ured to remark, as he helped himself to a slice 
of cake, ‘‘I think, Mrs. Chester, this cake is 
not quize done. I see a alight soggy streak in 


it. 

‘Oh, that stupid cook!” ejaculated Mrs. C., 
spitefully, as she took the plate and rang for 
Bridget, who soon appeared. ‘‘ Put your piece 
back, dear,”’ said she to Mr. Chester, who com- 
plied rather than risk a scene, for she was evi- 
dently in no mood to be trifled with. ‘‘ And 
now take this staff to the pantry, and bring me 
the plate in the right-hand corner, third shelf.” 

‘* Third shelf, mum?” inquired Bridget. 

‘*Third shelf, I said,” replied Mrs. Chester, 
severely. ‘‘I know what you were going to say, 
my dear,” she continued, sweetly, to Mr. Chester, 
who was about to make a remonstrance, ‘‘ but 
we can not endanger our lives eating uncooked 
food.—Ah, yes, that is the one,” said she, as 
Bridget reappeared; and Mr. Chester beheld 
with horror a plate of dry gingerbread in the 
place of his favorite ‘‘ white mountain.” 

By the merriment in the parlor after Mr. 
Chester had gone down town, we are certain 
that an explanation onsued; and in his count- 
ing-house Mr. C. pondered the matter seriously, 
and came home ffilly resolved to administer a 
husbandly reproof to his wife; but on hie arrival 
Mrs. Robert was snugly tucked up in bed, and, 
apparently, in no condition to appreciate his elo- 
quence, as she snored most naturally and melo- 
diously before he reached the secondly of his 
discourse. 

Six months after,-Mrs. Chester and the girls 
were seated in the parlor, busily engaged with 
their work, when Mrs. Chester observed, ‘‘ It 
affects my conscience wofully at times to think 
how I have deceived your father, and acted a 
double part.” 

‘* But, dear mother,” replied Lizzie, the 

oungest daughter, ‘‘ never was acting product- 
lve of more good. With a few more trials of 
a reform system, father will. become a model 

usband and father. But I wonder if he never 
suspects that you are not the tyrannical wife 
and mother you appear?” 

‘* Indeed, I do not think he has a suspicion,” 
said Mrs. Chester, with a sigh; ‘‘ but I shgll be 
so happy when I can lay aside the mask, and be 
my natural self again.” - 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed Lizzie. ‘‘I could hardly 
keep the secret the day you reproved us so 
fiercely for wearing trains, and half a dozen 
things futher was just aching to scold us about, 
if you hadn’t taken the words oat of his mouth, 
and run on so glibly that finally, in very despera- 
tion, he took our part and defended us so bravely.” 

‘*He never thinks of finding fault with the 
culinary arrangements now,” said Jennie, ‘‘ for 
fear of seeing his dinner vanish bodily; and it is 
such a relief!” 

‘* The last time he ventured to be agreeable in 
that direction,” replied Lizzie, ‘* was the day we 
had those splendid warm biscuit for tea that he 
is so fond of, and he found a bit of soda half as 
big as a pin-head in his first one, and commenced 
in his old strain.” 

“*If I remember rightly, the unfortunate bis- 
cuit went flying out of the basement window be- 
fore he could collect his wits and recall the re- 
mark,” said Jennie, laughing heartily at the rec- 
ollection; ‘‘and he was forced to make out a 
meal with stale bread, which he detests.” 

Dropping in a few months later, we find that 
Mr. Chester has been ill, and now sits propped up 
in his arm-chair watching his little wife as she 
flits about in the performance of her various du- 
ties. ‘‘ Do you know,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘‘that you have seemed more like your olden 
self for the last week than at any time since the 
first of our married life ?” 

‘*Have I not seemed natural to you all the 
— Robert ?” replied Mrs. C., kneeling by his 
side. 

‘* N-n-no, not really,” stammered Mr. Chester. 

**Did you think that I was acting my real 
self when I scolded you and the girls, and made 
myself a nuisance generally?” asked Mrs. Rob- 
ert, earnestly, laying her hand on his arm. 

‘‘ Why, yes—I supposed so, of course,” re- 
plied Mr. C., a new idea seeming to strike him. 
‘* you don’t mean to say that you have been act- 
ing & all this time?” he exclaimed, lifting 
his wife’s face and looking earnestly in her eyes. 

‘*T mean to say, dear husband, shat I came to 
your home, and found that you made yourself 
and family unhappy by a habit of constant fault- 
finding, which too often merged into harshness 
toward your children and me, and I have only 
striven to show you the same faults in myself, 
hoping that, when you saw me as others saw 
you, you would recognize the likeness, and aban- 
don the habits I imitated.” 

‘* And this is the meaning of dry gingerbread 
for company, and divers like experiences ?” said 
he, soberly. 

** Yes, Robert,” answered the little wife, tear- 
fully. ‘* Will you forgive me for deceiving you?” 

But Mr. Chester was evidently busily reviewing 
the past; and after a long silence he took the 
plump little hand in his, as he said, with much 
feeling, ‘*‘ Will you forgive me, dear wife, for 
giving you occasion to use such deception ?” 
And as he read his answer in her eyes, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘God helping me, I will profit hy the 
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lesson, and finish the good work you-have be- 
gan yf 


A year has passed, and Mr. Chester has not 
been forgetful of his promise; but if at any time 
he returns to his old habits, Mrs. Robert has 
ony to say, ‘‘ Bridget,” in peremptory tones, 
and he recovers his lost ground immediately. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Alabama Claims and Lord n.—Education 
among the Aristocracy.—The Attorney - General's 
Accident.—The mysterious Disappearance of Mr. 
Bauer. 

HE Alabama question is now the one absorb- 

ing topic. It will be very difficult to explain 

to you the general fecling of this country with re- 
spect to it without offense, and yet, most assured- 
ly, no offense is intended by any party, strong 
enough to be called so, among us. To say that 
the idea of ‘‘indirect damage” being charged 
for never entered into the public mind is less 

than the truth. It never entered, so far as I 

know, into the private mind. If the Commis- 

sioners themselves were informed of it when in 
the United States, they clean forgot it during 
the voyage home; it was blown out of their 
brains by the sou’westers. Of course there are 
some mischievous persons who say we hare been 
overreached. That is not the right term, of 
course, but it is certain that we have been out- 
manceuvred in diplomacy, and I can tell you 
why. We are still—whatever you may hear to 
the contrary—an aristocratically governed peo- 
ple. Men are here born to greatness more often 
than they achieve it. We have even coined a 
phrase to excuse our nobility when they are 
manifestly incompetent for some important post 
that has been thrust upon them. Should they 
show direful ignorance in spelling, good man- 
ners (for that is not a natural attribute with 
them), or arithmetic, we hare a satisfuctory ex- 
planation to offer: ‘‘ Well,” we say. ‘‘he may 
not be this, that, or the other” (all of which Lis 
position demands of him), ‘‘bat he has a great 
deal of ‘ administrative talent.’” Now the En- 
glish Commissioners, deputed to settle with yours 
one of the most important questions of modern 
times, consisted mainly of this class of persons. 
So great was Gladstone's love of lords that he 
must needs select one of them (notwithstanding 
that the nobleman in question had already 
proved his incapacity as a public man) as the 
chief of this legation. But why Lord Ripon ? 
you will ask. I will tell yon. At our general 
elections it is usual at the Reform and Carlton 
clubs, the head-quarters of our respective polit- 
ical parties, to make a whip—send round the 
hat, in short—toward defraying the expenses of 
the various Whig or Tory candidates for Parlia- 
ment. At the last election his lordship put the 
largest contribution (it is said £10,000) into tho 
hat; and in acknowledgment of hié generosity 
the Premier, who would probably, however, hava 
chosen some noble swell without much reference 
to his wits, at all events, selected him as Chief 

Commissioner. What goes to prove that Glad- 

stone, at least, must have been ignorant of the 

existence of theee ‘‘indirect claims” is that he 
absolutely made Lord Ripon a marquis on his 
return home, in recognition of his able services— 

a thing which even the Premier durst not have 

done had he been aware what had been the re- 

sult of his mission. Well, we pitted this titled 
nincompoop, a baronet of second-rate abilities, 
and an Oxford professor—doubtiess well up in 
international law, but not accustomed to deal 
with clever men of the world—against some of 
your best intellects, men who have made their 
own way in life, and to whom statesmanship is 
something more than a mere means of passing 
away time. Was it wonderful that you out- 
witted us, and sent these amiable diplomatists 
home without the slightest idea of the extent of 
the obligations to which they had committed 
themselves? What many contend, however, is 
that no man merely foolish, and not downright 
idiotic, could have come away with such a false 
impression if the matter had been set before 
them in a straightforward manner. Lord Ripon 
has been made a marquis—a fact, I repeat, that 
is incompatible with his having any knowledge 
of the claim for indirect damage, though by no 
means incompatible with his having been made 
a fool of; but he will never be known by any 


_other title among us than Lord Ripon of Wash- 


ington. In America you see only our “‘ traveled 
thanes,” that portion of our titled classes who 
have some tastes. beyond hunting and pigeon- 
shooting, and may consequently have formed a 
higher opinion. of their intelligence than they de- 
serve; it is only their fellow-countrymen, who 
are acquainted with their—well, their ‘‘ admin- 
istrative talenta,” that know what they are. Flat- 
tered from their cradles, and with no incentive to 
study (since they are born with all man ordina- 
rily desires even to honor), it is only a few of 
them who can boast of sufficient learning to ma- 
triculate at the university. At Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where they most do congregate, 
there is an examination of all under-graduates 
yearly, according to the result of which the 
young gentlemen are arranged in classes from 
one to eight. There is, however, a ninth class, 
which has no number, but is headed not worth 
to be classed ; and until he gets to that the read- 
er of the Trinity list would be under the im- 
pression that the college scarcely boasted of a 
title. The ninth class, however, glitters with 
noble names, like a page out of Debrett or 
Burke, and from it, in after-years, are chosen 
the men to fill our chief political situations. It 
was not without truth as well as wit that when 
our Mr. Clay, the whist-player, proposed among 
the ‘‘fancy franchises” an educational test, it 
was replied that that would be an ultra-demo- 
cratic measure indeed, since it would exclude 
the aristocracy. : 

Talking of wit, Mr, Hawkine»Q.C., has sap- 
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plied some excellent jokes to the already ten- 
days-long oration of the Attorney-General upon 
the Tichborne case, which would otherwise have 
grown wearisome enough. ‘Ihe latter gentleman 
succeeded to his office from that of Solicitor- 
General through Sir Robert Collier's elevation 
to a higher sphere; and venturing the other day 
to make some strong remarks as ‘‘head of the 
bar of England” upon the opposing counsel, he 
was met with the contemptuous rejoinder that 
he was only in that position by accident.“ Yes,” 
whispered his too familiar friend, who had hith- 
erto reserved his jokes for his own side, ‘‘ and 
by a Colliery accident.” | 

Whether the ‘‘ Very Extraordinary Story,” as 
the Times sensationally heads it, of the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Bauer shall tarn out to be merely the 
vagaries of a lunatic, or the mysterious vengeance 
of a secret society, is still doubtful. I hesitate to 
give you my own opinion on the subject, because 
I once formed a most ingenious and subtle theory 
upon a similar caso (that of the ‘‘absquatalation” 
of the Rev. Mr. Speke), which turned out to be 
wholly wrong—a great contribution to psycho- 
logical inquiry wasted; and I never shall forget 
(after the true explanation appeared, but not 
befure) my sense of Obligation to the editor of 
the leading journal, who declined to print it. 
One would naturally like to believe that in a 
metropolis such as ours, which boasts of no more 
mysterious societies than that of the Odd-fel- 
lows or Foresters, a secret council sits in per- 
manence, according death to persons who are 
about to marry without their consent, for that is 
supposed to be Mr. Bauer's crime; but there is 
something about his letter, supposed to have 
been written on the eve of certain death, which 
makes me a little incredulous. ‘‘ My luggage 
has already been destroyed, I believe; for they 
will make short work about me.” It strikes me 
as unnatural that a man who is really on the 
point of being igs to deeth should write about 
the contents of his portmanteau. Again, the 
mysterious inclosure says, ‘‘Our safety forbids 
us to send you” (that is, the supposed dead man’s 
employer) ‘‘ your property—to wit, some papers, 
which have been b .”’ The solicitude of 
murderer and murdered respecting luggage is 
certainly remarkable, and would do bonor to the 
manager of the traffic department on any rail- 
way. ‘Then, on the other hand, what a really 
striking signature is that of the supposed mur- 
derers, “‘ A Safficient Number!” It has a certain 
‘* creepy-crawly” effect, the production of which 
upon the human mind any sensatien novelist 
might envy. ‘‘ We are not numerous,” it seems 
to say; ‘‘we do not pretend to cope with the 
armies of tyrants, or even with your Metropoli- 
tan Police; but for all practical purposes, such 
as wiping ont a dangerous enemy, or making an 
end of a disloyal member of our confederation— 
and that without fear of discovery—we are a 
Sufficient Number.” Your correspondent being 
constitutionally nervous, you will perhaps excuse 
him from pursuing this subject further. 

R. Kemsuez, of London. 





SABRES AND SKIRTS. 


A SHORT time ago, while conversing with a 
prominent general of the United States cav- 
alry, he asked how it was that women could 
wear for a lifetime all their clothing suspended 
from the waist, while the soldiers could not en- 
dure the weight of a sabre, even for a few days, 
when it was attached simply to a belt, although 
the sabre is less in weight than the bulk of wom- 
en's skirts. And he gave it as his experience 
that a sabre carried in that way at first seemed 
only a trifling matter, but in a few days it caused 
an unendurable fatigue, seemed to take the very 
life out of them, and produced permanent disease 
at a most rapid rate. He also stated that it was 
because serious injuries followed s0 rapidly that 
straps were ordered to be attached to the belt 
so that the weight could be borne by the shoul- 
ders. | 

Similar testimony as to the inability of men to 
endare any weight or pressure at the waist is 
given by many surgeons who served during the 

war. One, who had much experience among 
the Zouaves, stated that when they first entered 
the service some portion of their accoutrements 
were worn attached to a belt simply ; but so rap- 
idly was a permanent and distressing injary pro- 
duced, and so many were the strong men thus 
lost to the army, that they too were obliged to 
obviate the difficulty by attaching straps to the 
belt. 

Now among modern civilized nations men are 
physically the strongest, and soldiers are picked 
men, as those that have any defect are not ad- 
mitted into the army; and yet it is the accepted 
testimony that the strongest of the race can not 
endure any pressure at the waist. Yet women 
wear it for a lifetime, and if any one doubts that 
they suffer equally disastrous results he has only 
to t the testimony of those considered in- 
disputable authority, and also to make what ob- 
servations and inquiries he can for himself. 

There is evidently some cause at work that 
makes woman’s period of vigor a shortone, All 
know that in modern civilized nations, as a rule, 
women fade sooner than men, and this is always 
assigned as a reason why women should marry 
men older than themselves. Statistics show that 
as many women live to grow old as men; that 
they fade sooner is sufficiently accounted for 
by this pressure at the waist, without any other 
cause whatever. 

The serious results produced by it are, first, 
loss of the bloom of health ; then of the feeling of 
vigor ; then comes the weak back, which is sim- 
ply debility of the muscles that surround the 
body and serve to maintain its erect position ; 
and then follows permanent disease. Few are 
the women not in some one of these stages. Nor 
is it possible to avoid all these evil consequences 
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by observing other laws of health, or by any 
amount of out-door life. 

Walking, the most healthful exercise, is inju- 
rious with any weight at the waist. That is why 
a woman usually retarns from a walk fatigued 
instead of refreshed, ‘‘ and sickens with the very 
means of health.” 

The natural dread of looking faded and old 
should induce women to avoid as much of this 
weight as possible. ‘Though with woman's dress 
it can not be entirely laid aside, there are vari- 
ous little ways by which it can be very materi- 
ally Jessened, and just in the proportion that it is 
lessened will the freshness of youth be retained. 

These various ways do not consist of any pe- 
culiar costume. It is human nature to aim at 
beauty in dress, even at the expense of health 
and long life, and this beauty is chiefly what 
we are accustomed to, for who so grotesque as 
one arrayed in peculiar or obsolete styles? There- 
fore all who do not court notoriety dress @ la 
mode. But in two persons arrayed equally in 
the height of the fashion there may be a differ- 
ence of many pounds in the weight suspended at 
the waist. And it is as to the manner of avoid- 
ing these superfluous pounds that a few practical 
directions will be given, relating chiefly to the 
making of dresses. 

First, do not weigh the skirt down with lin- 
ings. ‘There is no end to the dresses one sees 
overloaded in this way, and that, too, without 
any discrimination as to whether the material is 
heavy or light. The skirt will be lined through- 
out with paper-muslin, then with wigging to the 
depth of one-third of the skirt, then there will 
be a narrow facing besides. Now almost all 
this can be dispensed with, wigging from a quarter 
to half a yard in depth alone being all-sufficient. 
This change will not only be no detriment, but a 
decided gain in the appearance of the skirt, as, 
not being dragged down by its own weight, it 
will stand out more gracefully. Also all linings 
of flounces, ruffles, and bands used in trimming 
can be omitted. Though much used, they are 
not necessary, and it is very scldom the dress 
will not look just as well without them. 

These changes will save the labor of the dress- 
maker and the strength of the wearer, for the 
absence of all these linings makes more differ- 
ence in the weight than one would suppose. 

Besides thie actual lightening of the material, 
there is another point that can hardly have too 
much stress laid upon it. The skirt of the dress 
should invariably be firmly attached to the waist. 
This places the weight on the shoulders, and 
prevents the incalculable evils that otherwise re- 
sult. A good work would be accomplished if 
women could be induced to follow this one sug- 
gestion only; for this is an ounce of prevention 
that is worth more than many pounds of cure, 
The skirt and panier, instead of being made open 
behind, can be made open in front, the first seam 
to the left, and then both can be firmly tacked 
to the basque. In the same manner the skirt 
cau be attached to the polonaise. 

These few directions can be easily followed, 
and will not interfere with any fashion, and by 
attending to them dress-makers can prove them- 
selves the best physicians. 

For persons already sensitive to the weight of 
their clothing the lighter fabrics should be se- 
lected, and the less elaborate styles of trimming. 

One should also take heed to the number and 
kind of muslin skirts worn. Heavy muslins 
should never be used for this purpose, the lighter 
ones being much more comfortable. And as the 
least weight possible is desirable in walking, the 
plainer skirts should be worn, and not the heavier 
flounced ones. Leave those for house wear ex- 
clusively. 

Now, if these few simple directions for light- 
ening the load—a little here, and a little there— 
seem inadequate, remember the Scotch proverb, 
‘* Many a little makes a muckle,” and also that 
it was only proposed to mention those that would 
not interfere in the least with the prevailing 
styles; and remember, too, that as it was the 
last feather that broke the camel's back, so many 


a woman may be saved if she observes these little « 


precautions. 





PEONIES. 


af Dieceseee plants are not at present very fash- 
ionable in this country, and our nursery- 
men and florists do not, therefore, pay much atten- 
tion to importing the new varieties originated of 
late years in Europe, more particularly in France 
and Belgium, where great attention is given to 
their cultivation, as they are a favorite plant for 
ornamenting lawns and shrubberies, in which 
they have a grand and imposing effect. Their 
cultivation is very simple and easy, as all they 
require is a rich loamy or clayey soil ; in sandy 
soils they do not succeed so well. With the ex- 
ception of the tree ny, they are perfectly 
hardy, and that with its varieties is hardy in the 
latitude of New York; but north of that it re- 
quires protection by strawing it up during the 
winter season. 

There are five species of herbaceous peonies 
which produce double-flowers ; these we proceed 
to notice. 

Peonta tenuifolia.—This species grows about 
sixteen or eighteen inches high, the leaves are 
most delicately cut, resembling fennel leaves ; 
the flower, of the double variety, is of a deep 
crimson color, the outer petals shell-like, not re- 
flexed, but turning in toward the centre of the 
flower. It is a very beautiful variety, entirely 
free from the coarse a ce which some 
persons see in these plants. It should be in every 
flower border, as it blooms early—that is, in 
April and May. 

Paonia officinalis. —This is the old well-known 
peony of our grandmothers’ gardens, and well 
merits a place in those of the present day. 
There are six double-flowered varieties, vis., 
the double scarlet, the donble purple, or anem- 
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one-flowered, the double rose-colored, the double 
striped, the double flesh-colored, and the double 
white. Some hybrid varieties, with double-flow- 
ers, have also been produced by crossing or hy- 
bridizing it with other species. They all bloom 
in May and Jane. 

Peonta paradora.—This is the Rose de Sérani 
of the French; generally the flowers of this spe- 
cies are smaller than the preceding species, and 
are very curious, the outside or guard petals are 
recurved, and the centre ones are tonguo-shaped, 
frizzled, or crisped, recurving toward the centre, 
resembling tufts of fringe. This species and its 
varieties are readily distinguished fi the pre- 
ceding by their glaucescent foliage. They bloom 
in May. Fora selection of six distinct varieties 
we wouldname: Amurantescens spherica, a large 
amaranth-colored flower; rigone, dark crim- 
son, centre petals delicately cut; Proserpine, 
exterior petals violet-red, those of the interior 
short, ligulate, recurved, and of a dark brown 
color; Pulchella plena, petals fimbriated, inter- 
mixed with some that are entire—color, violet- 
red; La Brilkante has large cherry-red petals; 
Anemoniflora elegans, exterior petals large, cup- 
shaped, the centre ones ligulate—color, delicate 
rose. 

Peonia humilis.—There is only one double va- 
riety of this species; the outer petals are large, 
the inner ones small and very numerous—color, 
violet-red: a pretty and curious plant, bloom- 
ing in May. 

Paonia albiflora.—This is the well-known 
Chinese peony, of which the three origina] dou- 
ble-flowered varieties were P. humet, with very 
large purplish rose colored flowers, blooming 
very late; P. fragrans, violet rose colored, and 
very fragrant; and P. whitleji, white, with the 
centre tinged with yellow, and sweet-scented. 
These three varieties still retain their place in all 
collections, notwithstanding the great number 
of new varieties which have been originated by 
cultivators. So numerous and distinct are these 
varieties that it is difficult to select nine of them 
to add to the above three to make a collection of 
twelve choice varieties. We, however, recom- 
mend the following: Amabilis grandiflora, out- 
side petals flesh-colored, inner petals delicate 
straw-colored ; Buyckii, outside petals recurved 
and rose-colored, the inner petals salmon-col- 
ored; Chrysanthemiflora, outside petals light 
straw-color, interior petals somewhat deeper in 
color; Festiva maxima, globular in form, very 
large, pure white, the inner petals sometimes 
edged with carmine, fragrant; Louis Van Houtte, 
compact form—color, bright violet-red; Modeste- 
Guerin, globular form, very large—color, bright 
rose; Queen's perfection, flowers of extra size, 
having the appearance of one flower within the 
other—color, pale blush ; Rubra triumphans, col- 
or, bright crimson-purple—fragrant ; Victoria 
tricolor, exterior petals pale rose, centre petals 
pale straw-color, here and there tipped or splashed 
with carmine. These varieties bloom in June 
and July. 

Paonia moutan, or the tree peony, grows as a 
smal] shrub three to four feet high, and is one 
of the most beautiful of shrube, to be grown sin- 
gly or in groupe of three or five together, on a 
lawn. ‘They should never be crowded in with 
other shrubs of larger growth, as then the sym- 
metrical form which they otherwise assume is 
destroyed. North of New York city they should 
be protected from the severity of the winter by 
being strawed up, or by other similar protection. 
The varieties are quite numerous, but unfortu- 
nately some of them are not very vigorous grow- 
ers. We therefore, in selecting six varieties, 
have reference to this, and recommend such as 
are of robust growth. Banksii, an old variety 
that still retains its place; exterior petals rosy 
blush, centre ones violet-purple. Arethusc, light 
rose, shaded with purple; a very large flower— 
fragrant. Alba variegata, outside petals blush 
white, interior ones shaded with purple. Gump- 
perii, bright rosy pink; flowers of large size. 
Kochlerii, large flowers of a dark rose-color. 
Schultzii, a finely shaped flower, carmine shaded 
with rosy lilac, fragrant. 

While peonies can be removed or transplanted 
without much risk, yet it is desirable to let them 
remain undisturbed as long as possible, manuring 
the soil around them every autumn. If disturbed 
they do not bloom weil, and the flowers are 
small and not fally double ; but if allowed to re- 
main undisturbed they get stronger every year, 
and flower very freely, producing flowers of im- 
mensé size. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cunra Brzr or Porx.—lIf the meat is nice, this recipe 
can not fail. We have never known any one disvatis- 
fied with its results who had tried it. For pickling 
one handred-weight of beef, pork, or hams, take six 
gallons of water, nine pounds of salt (half coarse, half 
fine), three pounds of brown sugar, one quart of mo- 
lasses, three ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of potash. 
Put the above ingredients into a clean pot or kettle, 
and let it boll, being careful] to take off the scum as it 
Tises to the sarface. When the scum ceases to rise, 
take the liquor off, and let it stand until it is cold. 
Have your meat previously salted for three or four 
days, to draw out the blood. Remove it to a clean ves- 
sel, and pour on it the cold brine. 

Mus. Porsze's Sturrzn Cunrn —Prepare a nice stuff- 
ing of light bread crumbs, seasoned to the taste with 
sage, salt, black pepper, and a dash of Cayenne. Se- 
lect the large, broad end of the chine and the most 
fleshy side, gash it well all over, preasing within as 
mach of the stuffing as possible, and then covering the 
top with what is left. Place it in your stove-pan or 
oven, as the case may be, with a pint of water. Dredge 
with browned flour, and bake. Serve up without 
gravy. To cook in this way, the chine must be fresh, 
not salted. This is a most appetizing dish, hot or 
cold, but especially good cold, eaten as a relish for hot 
biscuits for tea or supper during the winter season. 

In broiling steaks or fish the dripping fat is very apt 
to blaze up and smoke the meat; this can be remedied 
by sprinkling a small portion of salt on the coals. 
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TO THE BITTER END, 
Br Miss BRADDON, 
Avruon or “Tae Lovers or Annex,” “Lany Aun 
Lgy’s Szongr,” zra. 





CHAPTER IV.—(Consinued.) 
‘\rue TRUE TITIAN COLOR.” 


HE went by the meadow path to which he had 

been directed, hugging the hedges, which grew 
high above him, rich in honeysuckle and dog- 
roses, fox-gloves and fern. A delicious walk. 
He had no sense of loneliness; forgot all about 
Augusta Vallory and Acropolis Square; forgot 
to dream his ambitious dreams of future success : 
forget every thing but the perfumed air about 
him, and the cloudless blue sky above his head. 
He had nearly two miles to walk, but to this 
tired dweller in cities it was like a walk in Par- 
adise. Though he had not very long been re- 
leased from thé regimen of a sick-room, he felt 
no fatigue or weakness, and was almost sorry 
when a turnstile let him out of the last meadow 
on to a little hilly common, in the midst of which 
stood Kingsbury church—an unpretending build- 
ing with trees about it. 
_ The service was conducted in a quiet, old-fash- 
ioned manner. That ancient institution, the 
clerk, was in full force; the number of the hymn 
to be sung was put up in white movable figures 
on a little blackboard for the convenience of the 
congregation. ‘The sermon was a friendly, fa- 
miliar discourse, practical to the last degree, 
brightened by homely touches of humor now and 
then; a sermon which might fairly be supposed 
to come home to the hearts and minds of a sim- 
ple rustic congregation. 

While the hymns were being sung Mr. Wal- 
grave looked about him. He had taken his place 
at the end of the church, near the door, in the 
shadow of the little gallery, and could see every 
thing without making himself conspicuous. 

Yes, there was the Titianesque head of hair; 
he recognized it in a moment, though he had 
only caught that brief glimpse through the par- 
lor window. A girl stood in one of the high pews 
about half-way down the centre aisle; a tall, slen- 
der figure, in a lavender muslin dress and a straw 
bonnet, under which appeared a mass of red- 
brown hair. He had no opportunity of seeing 
her face during the service. 

‘*T dare say she has the complexion that usu- 
ally accompanies that colored hair,” he said to 
himself—‘*a sickly white, pepper-castered with 
freckles. But if one dared guess by the tarn of 
a woman's head, and that great knot of glorious. 
hair, one might imagine her pretty.” 

One did imagine her pretty; or at least one 
was curiously eager to discover the fact. When 
the sermon was over, Mr. Walgrave contrived 
his departure so as to leave the church side by 
side with Grace Redmayne. He saw her glance 
shyly at him, evidently aware of his identity. 

She was very pretty. That sweet, fair face, 
which was actually by no means perfect, impress- 
ed him with a sense of perfect beauty. It was 
so different from—from other faces he knew, had 
such a tender softness and womanliness. ‘A 
face to make a fool of a strong man,” he thought. 
“* Happily I was never in love in my life, and 
have a convenient knack of admiring beauty in 
the abstract. If I were a painter, I should be 
rabid to have that girl upon canvas,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ What a @~-:chen she would make!” 

He walked ~: .. »-.pectful distance from her as 
they crossed tie common, but ventured to over- 
take her at the turnstile. 

“Miss Redmayne, I think,” he said, smiling, 
as he fell back to let her pass into the meadow. 

_ “*¥es,” she replied, with a little timid inclina- 
tion of the graceful head, and blushing vividly. 

This was quite introduction enough for Mr. 
Walgrave. 

“I have been to hear your worthy rector: 
really a charming old man—such a relief after 


the people I have to listen to in town! And 
vour church is a delightfully rustic old ; 
he benches are rather hard, and your charity 


children make a somewhat objectionable noise 
with their boots. If they could be put away in 
an upper loft somewhere, like Eutychus, only 
warranted not to fall down, it would be better.’ 

Miss Redmayne smiled, yet felt a little angry 
with him for what she considered a sneer at 
Kingsbury church. It seemed as if he looked 
down upon all her surroundings from some inac- 
cessible height which he occupied ever so remote 
from her. The notion was a foolish one, no 
doubt, but it pained her. 

He went on talking of the church, the sermon, 
the children, and anon began td question his 
companion about Kingsbury and the neighbor- 
hood—what scenes and places round about were 
best worth seeing, what walks he ought to take; 
and so beguiled the way by this converse that the 
Sunday afternoon journey home, which Grace 
was apt to consider rather a weary business, 
seemed shortened. 

She told him about Sir Francis Clevedon’s place. 

‘* You will go to see Clevedon, of course,” she 
said. “It is not a show place—not shown to stran- 
gers, that is to say; but as you know Mr. Wort, 
you would have no difficulty about seeing it.” 

s ‘‘T have seen it—once,” he answered, rather ab- 
sently; ‘‘ but I wouldn’t mind going over it again. 
A fine old house, with noble surroundings. Rath- 
er a pity that it should go to ruin, isn’t it?” 

‘*T think it will be restored soon,” Grace an- 
swered, hopefully ; and then went on to tell the 
stranger all about Sir Francis Clevedon, and the 
probability that his kinswoman’s timely demise 
would place him in a position to occupy the old 
house. 

Mr. Walgrave listened with so moody a brow 
that Grace stopped suddenly by-and-by, wound- 
ed to think that her talk had wearied him. He 
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was not even conscious of the stoppage, but walk- 


ed on for some‘ minutes lost in thought, until, ° 


awakening all at once from his reverie, he turned 
to her abruptly, and began some new subject, 
talking to her of-the farm, her aunt and uncle, 
her cousins, her singing. : 

‘‘T hope I didn’t disturb you,” she said, when 
he paid her some compliment about ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” ‘I am very fond of music, and 


it is my only amusement ; but if I thought it dis- 


turbed you—” ; 

‘““T beg to be disturbed like that every even- 
ing, though I don't suppose it will materially ad- 
vance my legal studies. And so you are fond 
of music? Of course I knew that, after hearing 
you play and sing: there is a touch and a tone 
that can only come from the soul—not to be 
taught by a music-mistress, teach she never 80 
wisely. Were you ever in London?” 

‘* Never,” answered Grace, with a sigh. 

‘Then you have never been to the Italian 
opera, nor to any of those concerts which abound 
in London. That is a loss for any one so fond 
of music as you are.” 

He thought of all the loss in this girl's life—a 
life destined to go on to the end, perhaps, buried 
among green fields and farm-yards. Here was a 
waste of rare flower-like beauty and a sensitive, 
sympathetic nature! 

‘¢ Poor little thing!’ he said to himself, com- 
passionately ; ‘‘she ouglit to have been born the 
daughter of a gentleman. It seems a hard thing 
for such a sweet flower to bethrown away. She 
will marry some great hulking farmer, no doubt 
—one of those raw-bred lads who carried my 
portmanteau up stairs, most likely; marry him 
and be happy ever after, not dreaming of having 
missed a brighter life.” 

They walked on by the high tangled hedge in 
its glory of honeysuckle and wild roses. ‘The 
barrister felt the very atmosphere a delight after 
London, and ‘ society,” and hard work, and the 
thralldom of a sick-room. - 

‘Tt is a very sweet world we are born into, 
after all,” he said, ‘if we only knew how to make 
the most of it.” 7 

His own particular idea of making the most 
of life hitherto had been to bring himself to the 
very edge of the grave by dint of sheer hard 
work—work that had for its motive power only 
n selfish solitary man’s ambition to push a little 
way in advance of his fellows. ‘To-day, amidst 


this fair rural landscape, which in its tender pas- 


toral character was more familiar to him on the 
canvas of Creswick or Linnel than in actual fact, 
he began to feel almost donbtful as to the sound- 
ness of his vicws, to meditate even whether it 
might not be: better to take life easily, let For- 
tune come to him at her own time, and take his 
fill of honeysuckle and dog-roses—honeysuckle 
and dog-roses, and innocent girlish society like 


this, which seemed only.an element of the pas- 


toral landscape and the summer afternoon. | 

He found himself talking with unwonted ani- 
mation presently—talking of himself, as a man 
is apt to do when ‘his interlocutor is a trifle be- 
neath him in status—talking pleasantly enough, 
but with a dash of egotism, of his solitary life in 
London chambers, his professional drudgery, and 
so on—with a little descriptive sketch of London 
society. 

Very speedily he discovered that he was not 
talking to a beantifal inanity. The girl’s bright 
face flashed back every gleam of brightness in 
his:talk. She had a keen sense of humor, as 
well as of poetry, this country-bred lass; had 
read a great deal of light literature in the tran- 
quil idleness of orchard and garden; had read 
her Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, her Byron, 
Tennyson, Hood, and Longfellow, not once, 
but many times, and with a quick, appreciative 
mind. : 

‘““You remind me of Pendennis,” she said, 
smiling, when Mr. Walgrave had described his 
bachelor life. ms 

‘Do I? I wonld rather remind you of some 
one better than‘that selfish, shallow young cynic. 
Warrington is the hero of that book. ‘ But I 
suppose a solitary man, working for his own ad- 
vancement, always must seem selfish. If I had 
a flock of hungry children to toil for, now, you 
would think me quite a sublime character.” 

‘“‘T don't see why ambition should be selfish,” 
Grace answered, shyly, ‘*T respect a man for 
being ambitious, energetic, industrious, though 
I am so idle myself. ‘There is my denr father, 
who has gone out: to Australia to make a for- 
tune: do you think I don’t admire him for his 
courage, though it is such a grief to lose him ?” 

‘*Of course you admire him; but then he is 
working for you—he has a motive outside his 
own existence, and a very sweet one,” added 
Mr. Walgrave, in a lower key. 

‘*He is working as much for Brierwood as 
for me; more, indeed. He is so proud of his 
good old name, and the house and land that 
have belonged to the Redmaynes for nearly 300 

ears.” ‘ 
: The stranger’s face darkened a little. 

‘* Yes,” he said, moodily; ‘‘even in these 
philosophical days there are men who are proud 
of that kind of thing. ‘What’s in a name?’ 
One man drags a time-honored title through the 
gutter, and squanders a splendid fortune in un- 
manly frivolities ; another works like a slave to 


create for himself a name out of namelessness. | 


Fools both, no doubt.” 

They were at Brierwood by this time, and 
parted at the garden gate in quite a ceremonious 
manner. 
She felt her heart beating all the faster for it as 
she ran up stairs to her own sunny room, with 
lattice windows, and great beams across the 
ceiling—a room in which men and women had 
slept when James I. was king. 

There was an odor of dinner in the house 
when she went down stairs presently, with a lit- 
tle cluster of red roses at her breast, and a care- 
fully arranged collar. A duck made his last 


It was almost an adventure for Grace, ' 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘ stage of existence unpleasantly obvious to those 


who were not going to eat him—his vulgar sa- 
voriness refined just a little by the perfume of a 
cherry tart. There was an unwonted bustle too, 
and Aunt Hannah was darting about the pas- 
sages, flushed and snappish, superintending the 
movements of ‘the girl,” who came along with 
her eyes fixed, and her breathing stertorous, and 
a dish grasped convulsively in her clumsy hands. 

This Sunday afternoon tea-time was wont to 
be the very quietest hour in all the course of 
life at Brierwood. Uncle James dozing over 
his newspaper ; Annt Hannah dispensing the tea- 
cups, with an open Bible before her; the two 
young men crunching lettuces audibly, like rab- 
bits, and consuming great wedges of brend-and- 
batter, afraid to talk much lest they should be 
accused of profaneness and Sabbath-breaking. 
How many such'a summer Sunday afternoon 
Grace had endured, sitting by the open window, 
turning the leaves of her hymn-book idly, and 
looking at a stray flower shut in between the 
pages here and there, to mark the place of a fa- 
vorite hymn: ‘‘Sun of my soul” and ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem the golden!” Not unhappy afternoons, 
only blank and empty,.in which her soul had 


longed for the wings of some strong sea-bird,’ 


that she might fly across the world and join her 
father in his rough colonial life. 

So to Grace Redmayne the little bustle at- 
tendant upon the stranger's dinner, even poor 


Sarah’s scared face, and Aunt Hannah's snap- 
pishness were not anpleasant. This confusion 


was something out of the beaten track ; she for- - 


got that it was an affliction to have a lodger. 
Aunt Hannah came in to tea presently, grum- 
bling at the ways of people who wanted their 
dinner when other people were thinking of their 
supper. 

‘*T dare say Mr. Walgrave would dine early 
on Sunday if you asked him, aunt,” Grace said, 
while Mrs. James was pouring out thetea. ‘‘He 
seems very good-natured.” | 

‘* Stuff and nonsense, child! what do you 
know about his good nature? Seems, indeed! 
You've only seen him through a window: how 
can you tell what he seems?” 

‘*T saw him this afternoon, coming home 
from church. He spoke to me, and walked 
with me a little, and he was very pleasant.” 

Mrs. James looked thoughtful, not to’say dis- 
pleased. She had Mr. Wort’s warranty for the 
lodger’s steadiness; nor was Mr. Walgrave in 
the first flush of youth, or distinguished by that 
debonair manner with which women are apt to 
associate the idea of danger. Still it would not 
do for him to be dancing attendance upon Rich- 
ard Redmayne’s daughter. No familiar ac- 
quaintance between those two-could be permitted. 

‘* How far did he walk with you, pray ?” Mrs, 
James inquired, severely. 

Grace blushed. It was the most foolish thing 





“(MIS§ REDMAYNE, I THINK,’ HE SAID, SMILING.” 


in the world, of course, since she had not the 
slightest cause for blushing; but to be taxed so 
sternly about such a trifle brought the hot blood 
into the fair young face. 

‘* He overtook me at the stile, and came home 
through the fields.” 
ete He walked all the way home with you, then. 
What do you mean by ‘un little ?’” 

‘*T couldn't help his walking beside me, aunt, 
and talking a little, if he pleased. I couldn’t be 
rude to him, when he was so respectful—just as 
if I had been a lady of his own rank.” 

‘*T don’t know how your father would like 

your taking up with strangers,” said Aunt Han- 
nah. 
_ “T don't know how my father would like your 
taking lodgers,” answered Grace. And Mrs. 
James quailed for a moment with a guilty sense 
that, in her economic arrangement, she had tak- 
en a step which Richard Redmayne—as prond a 
man as ever trod that Kentish soil—would have 
considered an outrage upon his race. 

‘*Come, come!” exclaimed Uncle James, ‘‘ you 
two women are always squabbling. Where's the 
harm, if the lass gave a civil answer when the 
gentleman spoke to her?- You wonldn’t have 


her run away from him as if he was a dragon 


going to eat her. I like a girl that can speak up 
bold and frank. The gentleman’s a gentleman ; 
we've got John Wort’s word for that ; he wouldn’t 
offer to bring any one here that wasn't.” 
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‘¢ He'd no call to follow Grace home from 
church,” said Aunt Hannah,-: subdued but not 
silenced. t 

‘¢ He didn’t follow me, aunt,” cried Grace, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘ what can put such notions into 
your hend? Fe was at church and I was at 
church, and we had to come home the same 
Way.” 

‘“SAh!” sighed the matron, ‘‘I suppose you 
know best; but you don’t go to afternoon church 
next Sunday.” | 

The object of this discussion came sauntering 
up to the open window presently, socially dis- 
posed, and began a friendly conversation with 
James Redmayne about the aspect of the coun- 
try;.ahd such homely matters as might be sup- 
posed to interest the agricultural mind. Grace 
drew back into a corner of the room, and open- 
ed her hymn-book ; but though she did honestly 
try to read some of the sweet familiar verses, her 
ear was distracted by the languid voice of the 
stranger—a voice so unlike common Kentish 
voices, 

It was the family custom to spend Sunday even- 
ing, and every idle evening, more or less in the 
garden; and of course the stranger's advent was 
not entirely to change the common course of 
things.: James Redmayne took his pipe and to- 
bacco-jar; the young: men carried a table and 
chairs under the cedar; and presently they were 
all sitting there in the usual fashion, only with 
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Mr. Walgrave hovering near them doubtfally, 
still talking agriculture with the farmer. 

‘‘Fetch Mr. Walgry a: arm-chair, Charley,” 
James said to his son; ‘‘perhaps he'd like to 
smoke his cigar among us, in a homely way.” 

‘*¥ should like nothing better,” said Mr. Wal- 
grave; ‘‘not an arm-chair, though,Charley; any 
chair. May I really smoke my cigar, Mrs. Red- 
mayne? You won't object to an extra weed ?” 

Mrs. James glanced at the flower border, 
with some vague idea about groundsel and shep- 
herd'’s-purse. 

‘*Lord bless you!” exclaimed her husband ; 
‘*she don't mind tobacker; she’s used to it, like 
the eels. . Sit down and make yourself at home; 
and if you ever drink any thing as vulgar as hol- 
nee I can offer you the genuine ar- 
ticle.” 

‘** Thanks; there is nothing better than hol- 
lands; but I have to preserve a strict regimen.” 

‘* You're in one of them blessed rifle corpses, 
I suppose,” said Mr. James, to his niece's shame. 

‘““1 beg your pardon, no; I mean to say that I 
am allowed to take nothing stronger than sherry 
and soda-water.” —- - 

‘*That’s what I call cat-lap,” remarked the 
farmer; and again Grace blushed. ‘That Tun- 
bridge Wells education of hers had made her 
sensitive about these trifles. 

Mr. Walgrave took his seat among them, and 
lighted his cigar. 

‘*T am very glad to make myself at home in 
your pleasant family circle,” he said; ‘‘ for, in 
spite of all that has been said about solitude in 
the midst of a crowd, and that kind of thing, I 
think a man who finds himself among green fields 
best knows the value of his fellow-man's society.” 

The sun went down behind a screen of lime 
‘and sycamore, and all the western sky changed 
from gold to crimson and from crimson to pur- 
ple, while Mr. Walgrave sat smoking and talk- 
ing under the old cedar; Grace was seated a little 
way off, on the other side of her cousin Char- 
ley’s ponderous figure. Little by little the con- 
versation drifted away from agriculture, and also 
from James Redmayne, who could not keep a | 
very tight hold upon any discourse soaring above 
a or markets, or humble local politics. Lit- 
tle by little the talk became entirely between Mr. : 
Walgrave and Grace, the girl answering shyly 
now and then, and at intervals hazarding some 
timid utterance of her own thoughts. 

_ It was Aunt Hannah’s invariable practice to 

indulge herself with a nap on Sunday evening. 

-On every other evening than Sunday she was . 
brisk and active, vigilant and wakeful to the last, : 
although on every other day she got through 

three times the amount of work.’ But the Sun- 
day work, the church-going, and the best-bonnet 
wearing, the Bible-reading, and the general state 
and ceremony of the day, conduced to slumber, 

and it was as much as Aunt Hannah could do to 
keep her eyes open for half at hour after tea. 

To-night Mr. Walgrave’s quiet talk, with inter- 
vals of silence every now and then, as he smoked 
his cigar meditatively, watching the transient 
glories of the sky, had a peculiarly soothing ef- 
fect; and‘Mrs. James, who had intended to keep 
a sharp eye upon her niece and the lodger, slum- 
bered sweetly, with her hard-working hands’ 
crossed upon her smart silk apron, and her cap 
ever and anon nodding gently. a 

They had it all to themselves, Grace and the 
stranger. Wandering alone'in some primeval 
forest, they could scarcely have been more lonely. 

Mr. Walgrave compared this evening with 
many other Sunday evenings which he had spent 
of late years, since he had begun to be a success- 
ful man—a man of scme mark in his particular 
line: Sunday evenings with friends who were 
“‘at home” on that evening; Sunday evenings 
in the spacious drawing-rooms of Acropolis 
Square, enlivened by Bach and Handel; Sun- 
day evenings in faster company at Richmond or 
Greenwich, with the same dinners, the same 
wines, the same kind of talk for ever and ever, 
How much pleasanter it was to sit under the ce- 
dar, in that rose-scented old garden, while Uncle 
James and Aunt Hannah snored peacefully, and 
a sweet girlish face looked at him out of the. 
summer dusk! Man is by nature egotistical. 
It was pleasant to talk so freely of himself, and 
his own feelings and fancies, with an instinctive 
consciousness that he was admired and under- 
stood; to be the central figure in the group, 
and not one of a herd. He did not take the 
trouble to analyze his sensutions just yet; but 
by-and-by, when the Redmayne family had wish- 
ed him good-night and retired, carrying their be- 
longings with them like a gypsy camp—by-and- 
by, in the summer silence, when he walked alone 
under the stars, smoking his final cigar, he told 
himself that he had never in his life been happier. 

‘* Arcadian,’ he said to himself, ‘‘ but sooth- 
ing. I suppose, after all, that really is happi- 
ness—to rest from labor, to turn one’s back 
upon this crowded world and all its complica- 
tions and artificialities ; to live one’s own life for 
a little, without ulterior object of any kind. 
What a pretty girl that is!) And so intelligent 


‘too; with a nature so much above her snrround- 


ings! A pity: some day she will find this farm- 
house life too narrow for her—the hulking farm- 
er-husband too dull and uncouth.” 

He thought of Grace Redmayne a good deal, 
as he smoked that last meditative cigar—first, 
because she was really the only person worth 
thinking about at Brierwood ; and secondly, be- 
cause he had been surprised to find so bright a 
creature in such a place. He thought of her, 
and compared her with other women he had 
known, not at all to the advantage of those oth- 
ers. And Jater in the night he had strange 
dreams, in which Grace Redmayne’s image ap- 
peared amidst the wildest confusion of places 
and cireumstances—a sweet young face, lily-fair, 
a bright young head ‘crowned with hedge-row. 
flowers. 

(ro DR _OONTINUED.] 
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WHO WILL MY HUSBAND BE? 


HERE is no passion more universal among 
mankind than the desire to pierce the depths 

of the future, and know at a glance what time 
has in store for us. One phase of this passion 
is graphically depicted in our picture, which rep- 
resents the interior of a cottage in Alsace—that 
land to which recent events have attached so 
strong an interest. Three pretty girls, in the 
picturesque costume of their country, are breath- 
lesely solving that all-important problem, who 
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WHO WILL MY HUSBAND BE? 


their future husbands will be. To know this 
they have had recourse to the black-art, though 
their means of divination are simple enough. A 
wooden tub, filled with water, is placed on the 
floor; into this each damsel pours a spoonful of 
melted lead through the ring of a key, and reads 
her fate in the forms assumed by the cooling 
metal. If the mass is gnarled and misshapen, 
alas for her! he is sure to be some surly, crab- 
bed churl, who will make her life miserable. If 
it is smooth and unmarked by any special feature, 
he will be an honest fellow, with whom she may 


expect fair sailing through life. But when the 
metal cools in those fanciful frosted shapes 
which lead is capable of assuming, in which the 
heated fancy can discern palaces of silver and 
glittering landscapes and fairy princes clad in 
sheen, then the fortunate damsel may look for 
a young Apollo, who will lay beauty and for- 
tune at her feet, and make her envied by all 
her companions. When the magic metal holds 
such mysteries concealed, is it any wonder that 
ne up should . stand "with bated breath as 

ds of the clock approach the witching 
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hour of midnight; while their aunt, who is 
skilled in deciphering the hieroglyphics, bends 
over the tub, and their mother leans against the 
door, an amused spectator of the scene? But 
this spell can not be wrought on any common 
night; and here, again, authorities disagree as 
to the true date. ‘The mountaineers of Alsace 
insist that ‘it is the eve of St. Matthias, the 24th 
of February, while the dwellers of the valle 

maintain the tradition that the spell, to be valid, 
must be tried on the vigil of St. Andrew, the 
80th of November. In most parts of Germany 
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the eve of St. Sylvester, the last night in the 
year, is held sacred to such enchantments ; while 
in other places Midsummer-eve, the eve of St. 
John, and the eve of St. Mark are severally re- 
garded as endowed with mystic virtues, and sin- 
galarly favorable for reading the future. Faith 
is, in any case, the ingredient most needed, per- 
haps, to work the spell; but this faith is strong 
all over Alsace, where the tub of water is held 
as a sacred utensil, and is as much consulted as 
was the tub of Mesmer by the court ladies in 
the times of Louis XVI., while at the same time 
it is a useful household article. And however 
much we may smile at such superstitions, it may 
be well to remember that there is a vein of poetry 
and symbolism underlying them all, and that an 
intelligent knowledge of their origin might win 
indulgence for their degeneration into seeming 
absurdity. 
SS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


' Mas. Soorr.—Your check silk will make a pretty 
over dress, but it is not a Dolly Varden fabric, inas- 
much as it is not of a chintz pattern. 

Mas. H. 8. H.—Steam your velvet, and draw the 
wrong side over a moderately hot iron. 

Fannir.—As corduroy is all cotton, it should be well 
washed in soap-suds, and stretched out smoothly to 
dry. It must not be ironed. ; : 

Maus. H. V. S.—Make your summer silk by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 
White Victoria lawn and striped satin jean will be 
worn for walking suits. 

A. B. F.—It is said striped baréges will be fashion- 
able next summer. 

Qurry.—Polonaises are worn in the house and for 
evening ; but, every thing considered, the plain basque 
with apron over-skirt will be the moet useful model 
for yaur black silk. The two skirts are convenient in 
summer to wear with white linen blouses or with 
dressy muslin sacques. 

Maus. A. T. C.—Black grenadine will probably be 
more worn than at any previous season. It is a useful, 
becoming, and stylish dress. 

R. H. L.—White muslins are almost the only material 
used for infants’ clothes. For useful hints on the sub- 
ject you should order Bazar No. 85, Vol. IV. It will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of ten cents. 

TWRrNtTy-THREE Mites Our.—When you next go to 
town to buy worsteds, beads, etc., take with you the 
Bazar containing the pictnre and description of the 
article you intend to make, and if the people who keep 
the fancy store know their buainess they will tell you 
how much you will require. At least, they do this in 
New York stores. 

Mus. J. A.—Thanks for your hint that an elastic 
cord slipped through the loop of a hair switch and 
passed around the head will lighten the weight of a 
heavy braid; but our correspondent wanta to know 
how to lighten the color of her braid.—The French 
blouse extends underneath the belt of the dress skirt. 
Onur plain-waist house dress pattern is about the same 
thing. A Watteau bow is one placed just below the 
back of the neck. The ends hang below the waist. 

Mrs. L. C. W.—Read answer above to “‘ Query.” 

Mrs. B. W. A.—Read reply to “Query.” Gray cash- 
mere would be pretty for you as light mourning, 
though black dresses with white neck-ties are quite as 
stylish. 

Rurs.—Make your striped silk by Vest-Polonaise 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 52, Vol. V. Trim the 
brown silk with graduated ruffies to simulate a court 
train. 

Grizry.—We know of no better way for a very fickle 
person to become steady and persevering than for him 
to resolve to pursue a single aim, and to keep his reao- 
lution, 

_ Distress.—You will find the information you seek in 
a former Bazar. 

G. A. C.—Our earnest advice to you is to let all lot- 
teries and similar swindling devices alone. If you per- 
sist in investing in them you will deserve the inevitable 
reward—the loss of your money, and your self-respect 
with it. 

A Rreviar Susscarper.—We have never heard of a 
key to “Charles Auchester,” and such would be needed 
to answer all your questions concerning the identity 
of the characters represented with real personages. It 
is a morbid curiosity that seeks such counterparts for 
the creationa of fiction. 

Antornetre. —A letter addressed to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria of England would have no difficulty, 
we think, in reaching her palace, there to be opened 
by one of her secretaries; and we doubt whether the 
superscription ‘‘ Private” would save it from such fate. 
This would probably be aleo the case with the other 
letter you mention. 

Krrrre Kroox.—Most of your queries are based on 
mere historical traditions, which we have not time to 
inveatigate. Thanks all the same for your kind ap- 
preciation of past favors. 

A Reaver.—The Packer Institute is in Brooklyn. 

Atma Harprxe.—We do not know any thing about 
the private history of Fanny Fern, nor should we feel 
at liberty to divulge it if we did. The public has no 
more right to intrude upon the confidence of a writer 
than a man has to pry into the business of his obecure 
neighbor. 

M. A. G.—An unmarried lady should not address a 
gentleman as ‘‘ My dear Sir,” unless he ia very old and 
she too. It should be “ Dear Sir,” or ‘‘ Dear Mr.” 

A Constant Reaper.—To give the dates of the 
births, marriages, and deaths of all the sovereigns you 
quote would transform our paper into something like 
a royal family record. You can find the information 
you desire in any good modern encyclopedia, to say 
nothing of many English almanacs. 

F. E. P.—The Bazars needed to complete your vol- 
ume will cost $2 62. 

Buivux-Strooxine.—All MSS. should be addressed to 
Harper & Brothers, who will inform you as to their 
fate. We have not room to answer questions concern- 
Ing them in this column, which is devoted to queries 
of general and not individual interest. 

Magre Anrormvetre.—Any good French dictionary 
will give you the pronunciation of the words you 
quote. 

Mazza. C. H. B.—It is an evidence of good taste, if not 
of a great mind, to be concise in speech, to use terse 
Anglo-Saxon words, and to enunciate clearly and dis- 
tinctly, without drawling. 

Nxx.u axp Brss.—A gentleman may call on a friend 
visiting the town where he lives without waiting for a 
special invitation from her hostese. If he has been in- 
vited to call, and has neglected to do so, a second invi- 
tation would be too pressing. 

Eumua.—It ig not the custom of any newspaper to 
vouch for the advertisements in its columns. 


M. E. B.—Double akirts will not be done away with. 

InqureEe anp OrnEers.—W ashington’s birthday is not 
a legal holiday throughout the nation, never having 
been so declared by Congress; hence the United States 
courts, the departments, and public offices are open 
on that day. Several of the States have within the 
last few years, by special acts, declared it within their 
boundaries a legal holiday. Among them is the State 
of New York. Chapter 870 of the “‘ Laws of 1870,” being 
“an Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to designate 
the holidays to be observed in the acceptance and pay- 
ment of bills of exchange and promissory notes,’” en- 
acted that the first day of January, the twenty-second 
day of February, the fourth day of July, the twenty- 
fifth day of December, and any day appointed or rec- 
ommended by the Governor of this State or the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a day of fast or thanks- 
giving, “should, for the purposes in the title of the act 
dcsignated,” be treated and considered as is the first 
day of the week, commonly called Sunday; and when 
either of thoee days shall occur on Sunday, the follow- 
ing Monday shall be deemed a public holiday, etc. 
This makes the 22d of February a legal holiday in 
this State. 
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IntsH Lixens.— When an article enjoys a 
reputation of such distinguished merit as to 
command the universal commendation of the 
seller and consumer, there must be something 
that it possesses which compels such general 
admiration. Of such a fabric is the PEAKE 
Branp or LINEN aND LINEN HANDKERCHIEF, 
which is growing more into public favor of late 
years than any goods of the kind imported. 
‘They are regarded as the most reliable and eco- 
nomical linens now used. —{ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruave, and 
CHRONIO Turkish, Russian, ‘Blectro-Ther- 
mal, and Sanne Ba aydropert , Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, Teams 
Lowzet 1x Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—({Com.] 





Buy Blectro ners natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
D Jewelers, House-Furnishing, and Grocery 
Stores:—({Com.) 





Buxnxerr’s Kauiiston cures chapped hands and all 
unpleasant conditions of the skin.—(Com.] 











Copvine Wixet.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patlerns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for catting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES | 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 

Warranted to cure all Red, White, an Maturated Pim- 
les, Flesh-Worms, Black-Heads, Scaly Eruptions, and 
lotched Disfigurations of the Face. Sold by Drug- 

gists every where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


To Country Residents. 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 


Learning that there is a demand from many persons 
residing at a distance for some responsible party to 
make umes offers her services for the selection of 








old use. Having had a large 
sach selecti and being a person of correct taste and 
judgment, she feels confident she can give entire satis- 
faction. All orders intrusted to her will be promptly 
filled with the strictest fidelity, u following 
terms: Five per cent. will be added to cost of goods. 
No orders filled unless accompanied with Certified 
Check or Post-Office Order. Minute instructions should 
accompany each order. If for dresses, careful measure- 
ment; if for bonnets or outside garments, it will be 
necessary to know the complex on, color of hair, eyes, 
whether child or adult, an see appearance; alec: 
explicit directions for ship g, with name of person, 
town, county, and state dmtinctly written. Iam per- 
mitted to refer to 

Rev. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

E. O. FLAGG, D.D. 

G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Sons, 

O. 8. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 


Address Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 
841 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


JEEPERS, 73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DOUB LE Vr to the Serie Machine 


the greatest boon towoman. NO required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. S. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $1 00. Merchants supplied. 


A. ADAMS, Box 1413¢, Montreal, Canada. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For pee address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


“It gives literary, social, and dramatic p to be 
found nowhere and is therefore ly interest- 
ing to cultivated ladies.” 
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JOSEPH NOIREL’S REVENGE. 
By VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 

The Publishers of THE WEEK have the pleasure of 
announcing that this great story, just completed in the 
Revue des Mondes, and pronounced by the French 
critics the most brilliant, powerful, and dramatic that 
has appeared in France for years, been translated 
expreesly for THE WEEK, and is commenced in this 
week's issue (dated March 16). It is expected to run 
tnrouge feur months, and THE WEEK will be sent on 
trial during ite continuance, or - 


4 MONTHS for $1. 


Address C. H. JONES & CO., 
P.O. Box 1383, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
e 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


28 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 3% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 


Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 


/ 7, hf aS 


Every lady should embrace this Re pcp and 
purchase goods from the only im who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.O.D., 


by reas; or by mail, p d, on receipt of regis- 
tored letter or money order. Cortacatais answered. 


COLGATE & C0O’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
‘or TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, xX 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CoO., Sole Agents, 
E. 1s South William Street, New Yor. 


_ INFANTS. 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
. machine, and wil 
=< last a lifetime. 
= Does away with 
, pricking the fin- 
+ gers, straining 
} theeyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
button - holes. 
They give uni- 
versal satisfac- 
§ tion. Ladies who 
use them say that 
they are worth 

- —. wal their weight in 
Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 





gold. 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements Offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 


prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


|] ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Halr Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugagists at $1.00 per bottle. 


} PIECES OF NIUSIC for ONE DOL- 

LAR.—Why bu high-priced Music when phe 
can select from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces ? y 
20 pieces of Sheet eee ees on splendid paper, 
arranged for the piano, will be mailed on receipt of $1. 
Catalogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 489 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


Orders by mail receive 











= Used 
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NOCH 
MORGAN'S 


9 
Office, 211 Washington S8t., N. Y. 2 ave 





=a eae “PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


| Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXPLODE, t/ a lighted lamp be broken! For 
a te factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 
100,000 f ies. For gale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 180 

N.Y. ; 40 India St., Boston; 34 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


iden Lane, 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 


ing toa 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteeuth Street, N. Y. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. Also, 
their usual woll-known stock of Standard and Staple 
Dress Goods, for Light and Deep Mourning. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 
A FINE STOCK NOW OPEN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY ot AND AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
A Fine Assortment of the above Goods now open. 
Lace and Sen Curtains, Furniture Cover- 





ings of all ig) Fg Table and Piano Covers, Cor- 
nices, Bands, Window Shades, Hollands, Mattresses, 
Pillowa, &c., &c. 


FINE CARPETS. 
Fresh Importations for 
SPRING, 1872. 


Now arriving by Every Steamer, an unusually Large 
aud Choice Assortment of 


ELEGANT CARPETS. 
Patterns and Styles confined exclusively to our house. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
ROYAL WILTONS, anp 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
Unusnally Fine in Design. 
CROSSLEY’S TAPESTRIES AND VELVETS. 
A large line of PRIVATE PATTERNS. 


With al neral assortment of all ‘foods belong- 
-CLASS CARPET TRADE. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 





FUNERAL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 






OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small-Frait culture, 
and two coLorep ocnromos, with Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. . 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 
sw We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers ‘‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man's door. 
R. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
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“EASIEST FF 
TO SELL.” & 
8.M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get ¢ 
the agency and 
sellit. er 
‘‘NOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


~ every where, 

S $75 to $250 per month, tate ana te 

wa Male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

ge: COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

ex CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

quilt, cord, bind, braid,.and embroider in a most 

= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew o stronger, more 

beautiful, or more elastic seam than oure. It 

- G2 makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

=? stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

| pares apart withont tearing it. We pay Agents 
a 





rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & oO eee Mase. 5 


<et Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Iu. ; or Ho. 


> V This letter A is a sample of the 
, size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink fae initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Casea, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 
Any Letter, includ Ink, Pad 
Glass, and directions for use, sent 
atpaid for $1 OO. Trade supplied. 
tencil Tools and all Materials. 
STAFFORD MFG CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 
ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & cCOLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
the world for tone, touch, 
ets free. Addreas 
., New Haven, Conn. 








Acknowled the best 
and durali a Descriptive Pam 
MATHUSHEE PIANO M’F"G 





_ In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 
tions of the United States, we are importing a very 
fine ht make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
** Otter Fis 

a eu r fabric, and g the highest 
ponsibe vice we recommend sheer tn consumers as ad 
Alpaca highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear. 

Ladies can oO m these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece Dearne * likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importere of this Brand for the United States. 


The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 
mand universal approbation. 

The distinctive qualities 
which have gained for these 
roods such great favor and 
unprecedented demand are, 
I. They are all pure 

Linen, even to the low- 

est grade. 

Ii. They are made of 
the best material, 
Riz. Their fine texture & uniform quality, 
iV. Their great strength and durability, 

which make them superior to all others. 

These goods are sold by most of the Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

tc?" Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 
Peak, precisely like the above, is stamped on each 
dozen and piece. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United Statea. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graverp ro Fir any Figure, and 





are filled with the greatest accuracy, TA NAMES AND Di-. 


BKECTIONG FOR PUTTING TOUKTIUKR KWKING PRINTXD ON 
KAO! BRYARATK VIKOK OF THK PATTKEN, 80 a8 to be nd- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arm, across the largest part of the shoulder 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Chiffren, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORKD WRAPPER................. i” .6 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “41 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... eT 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. ae | 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to. 15 years Old) i066 oi cit cxecevsce ccs tue dees “* 28 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


S VOUS Ol) ois ies s ade desk we ewens x ces “ 95 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
CATS ONY. inces epiiesateshsexs Sou Sindee “ 27 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years ot sae “29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to years oh “ 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)... ...... ce cee eee sf 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slips Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
nS TE POLONAISE WALKING ‘ 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “ 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years ald)... 2.22... cece cece ee eeeecee 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
SMOKING: CAP ooo vccnsciaewersciscavesees 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt. Se hea nines * 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRE 
ustmble Conrt Train and Round Skirt...... ae 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ckirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘ 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT............ Sushecsebaaaewsarens 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- . 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt..... seat goes “ 52 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
fon Basque, apron Pont Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 3 


2&8 & BESR RB 


« 


2s s 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.............00 ae | 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...........e.cseeceees “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skitt...............ssesesssees “ g 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “11 


BLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teaun Poastilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 18 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please s eee. Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


» Is acknowledged THE BEST 
L/\ ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its faver are being re- 
4 ceived from all parts of the United 
a States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Annotp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 


Agents. 


GENTS Wanted.—Acents make more money at 
A aENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 











than ut ansth else. ‘i 
T1NS0Nn & Oo., Fine Art Pudiiehera, Portland, Maine. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
acription, and for every as a moderate price. 
Theee patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and 80 arranged as to be eaail 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced .gentiemen 
dreesamakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Moachcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreesmaker in the United States. What Worth 
ig to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing leading 
fashions of the day. From this eatelogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 


both sexes under 10. On receipt of p e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any free of 
ch In this catalogue will be found a list of two 


valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 

bers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 


have no Jel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
pee van benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
oO 


much to the comfort and economy of oN ee 
household. We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., _ 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 


‘ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 


Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilaon. The Elliptic ine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the honse or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belo g to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
rt se Nee i aie face ek 
uc. ’ ng, qu ’ ; » ete., 
seoms Hore like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operatay. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be chan in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Mechine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
pleate, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
sirlng one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work rig pew og) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address . 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
548 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes, We furnish 


Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Llustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 








Lady's Polonaise Over-Drese, with Ca 
sizes, 50 to 46 inches bust measure. 
of 95 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 


Nine even 
t on receipt 


showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., ee with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when hed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spee Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 35 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 


PRANG ‘A Bovgvuer or Moss Roszs.” One of 
CHROMO the prettiest, latest, and most elegant 
» Chromos issued by L. pane ee Co. is 

gives FREE GRATi8 to every subacriber to t 
PANGLED BANNER.” It is a large 8-page paper, 


tontains more reading than Lepere, and “something 
" Swindlers and Humbu 





Sor every 1. 
Established 1860. Circulation 30,000 every feeue. y 


75 cts. for a whole year. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Dare you send forit? Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


URNITURE COVERINGS, 
New Styles for of 1872. 
_G. L. KELTY & CO., 723 and 794 Broadway, N. Y. 











» LUNDBORGN: | 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


"FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will exeoute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish reo- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Salesrooms in Every City. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


With a Novelty Job Printing-Press, 
WHICH STILL MAINTAINS ITS REPUTATION as 


The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the most effi- 
cient instructor in Schools; the 
most fascinating and instructive 
amusement inthe Family, and un- 
surpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for Dlustrated a to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufac- 
turer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
J. F. Epwanrps, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Epwarps, 543 
Broadway, New York; Kruiiey, Howei., & Lupwie, 
917 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; A.C. Ke.ioae, 
172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., Agents. 


~ PROTECTION “FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


AS. LOW AS & 


JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 





= ee 


‘ye ‘a9 _.. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer °* 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
aot EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


157, CROSBY ST N.Y. 











SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY' the CrLiepratep WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World, 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc: 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 
Witsow Srw1ne Maonrne Co., Cleveland, 0.; St, 
Louta, Mo.: Phila., Pa.: or, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 





>) MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, 2ommase 422.2%; 





2 GEM for the ket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 
S EVERYBODY desiring « relish: time-hesper, aod also » superior 

Useal watch-sies, steel works, glass crystal, al! in a meat 
WARRANTED to denote correct time and to keep 


» compass. 
OROIDE case. 
Nething Whe it!) This per- 


iS in erder—if fairly used—for toro years. 
© fect triumph of mechaniem willhe seus in © saadotee, prepaid 09 say 
adddrem, for oely @!: 2 for @2. Cireulara sent free. Try one. Order 


from the Bole American Agenta, KING & CO., Brauleboro, Vt. 


HARPER'S PERIODICILS. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly zs a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872, 





Harprr’s Macazine, Ove Year...... ¢4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Hagpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's MaGazing, Harper’s Wexexty, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever: Club of Five 

Sunsorizers at $4 00 each, in one remillance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the WrRKLy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or er 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wxrexty or Bazag, to prepay the U.S. pos 

The Volumes of the Magaztnr commence wit. 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is cifled, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wishes to begin with the frst Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, ainuce, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. - 


Trervs ror APVERTIBING IN Hagper’s PERIOMICALS, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, ; Half P. 
$250 : Quarter Page, $150—each ace: at 
Ha "s Weekly). —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Page. $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIGUKD MY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ev- 
warp D.G. Prius, D.D. With numerous Lilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Gir! 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of ‘John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Being 
Vol. IIL of the Series ‘‘ Books for Girls.) 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Editiop. Revised, with Maps and I)lustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Goe- 
pele, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol.: Romans, 1 vol. ; et Co- 
rinthians,1 vol. 1%mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Obeervation and Adventure in Green- 
Jand. By Ieaao I. Bea Aathor of ‘‘The 








pen Polar Sea," &c. Illustrations. 12mo, 
oth, $1 75. 


SHAKESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
Rorrg, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
Scheol, Cambridge, Mase, With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘The 
Tempest." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Trzruan, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 pervol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Saumur. 
Suites, Author of ‘‘Self-Help,” ‘ History of the 
Hugoenots,” “ Life of the Stephensonsa,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Uniform with “ Self-Help."’) 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 

distinguished from Materialiem. With Supplement- 

Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 

of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 

Martyn Paring, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of ‘The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


MARCY’'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Rannpospu B. roy, U.8.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLIGUKI? BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. B 
Cuarixes Diokens. With. Portrait of Author, an 
28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts; 
Cloth, $1 00. = 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M. E. Brappon, Au- 
thor of ‘Fenton's Quest,” ‘* Dead-Sea Fruit,” ‘‘ Birds 
of Prey,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” ‘‘ Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. at 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wicxre Cotttxs, Author 
of ‘Man and Wife," “No Name,” ‘* Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00. 


PATTY. By Karnarmes 8. Maoquom. §8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Cbristian’s Mis- 
takg.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
ut He Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 


BLADE-0O'-GRASS. By B. L. Farszox, Author of 
‘Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Illustra- 
ted. S8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By Jauxs De Mrittz, 
Author of ‘The Dodge Club,” ‘‘Cord and Creese," 
‘‘The Cryptogram,” &c. Dlustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





ew” Harve & Broruerns will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
Onited States, on receipt of the price. 


gr Haprer's CataLroavr mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 

strength and beauty of 
mae stitch, durability of con- 
t- Struction, and rapidity 
¥ofmotion., Call and ex- 
samine. Send for circu- 
. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED LY 
“a BLEES 
Pee. =) Sewing Machine Co., 

—————e => 623 Broadway, N. Y. 
spolce SEEDS! Selected SREDS! Fresh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorta, $1; 13 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, Pc Butter Beane, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 3g Ib., $125; Calycanthnus, 

Ky. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 


t., $1; 
Peach, bu., $8; bbl, $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed end Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 


F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ilinois. 


You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 


.. Jess than eo any $600 
chrongh Agents; all 
per ct.profit. 
We haveno A 
direct 











rN = 





dut ship 
to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Yéars. 

for il circular, in 


which we refer to 800 Bankers, 


ne if N. Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


e 
may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
my « Piano Co., 868 Broadway, New York. 


L ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 
of the latest fashion sent hy mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-list. J. E. Trrton & Co., Boston. 

A MONTH! Horee and Carriage furnished. 
GAQ5 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
SN 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Ontfite. Catalogues, samples, and 
FREE. 8. M. Sprnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 








full particulars 
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FACETILA. 


How is it possible to pick 

you teeth, when you have 

take them as they come ? 
a ee 


Tux Prac’ FOR A Bort. 
—The last subject discuss- 


would you prefer to have 
it?” the unanimous de- 
cision of the members was, 
‘On some other fellow.” 


——_—O 
A Bow Ipgat—Cupid’s. 
' — 


What’s the difference be- 
_ tween a cup of tea upeet on 
‘ g child’s bed and sudden 
death ?—One is spilled on 
the cot, the other is killed 
on the spot. 


ee 
A Lrrrtz Lowez—A calf. 
ee 


Forzian Arrares.—Mrs. 
Partington is anxious to 
know whether this Don 
Juan question between En- 
any and America has any 

ng to do with poor Lor 
Byron. 


—_—_—_———— 
Harp ro Pieas—Refas- 
ing to hear them. 


——— en 
There is no end of cats in 
the Isle of Man, use 
they have no tails. 
—_— se 
When a little girl puts a 
night-cap on ‘Ee ei 
does she do it on pur-puss ? 
—_— ee ‘ 
Why is a mon always 
a deformity ?7— Because a 
part of it is cur-tailed. 


————— 

Why are the French an 
anomalousrace?—Because, 
in spite of their importuni- 
ty, they can’t import unity. 


— a 

We are informed by acon- 
temporary that ‘‘a clergy- 
man and bis servant nar- 
rowly escaped serious in- 
jury y a gas explosion at 

e parsonage on Sunday 
and cree burned.” 
that they have entered 
to look for a leakage 

ain. 


ae aay laps . ie not coven to. boil it, it re be a eee mu i itu 

e day to select a wife— ye usually served up on a door-step, and eaten e Bee 

The day to marry on— Wed-needar. fingers. Some epicures obtain. ft ready-made from Tb Boi feelin § vo Ee his is ot abenre ty. a 

The day to take your baby out—(0)-/-a-ther’s-day. the pump, with a garnish of east wind. Piet y i nowe soe pigs dish Peis an 
The day for a quiet dinner at your club—When it's Scotch Mutton Broth.—Procure a bag-pipe. Cut the tice . d try th oe at €CHTEE. r you must 

Pry : bag into atrips and boil them for a twelvemonth, more get pigs an aS te: Sook t for a bill-atick 

na day to keep a civil tongne in your head if you OF less, until they become tender. Add a little Scotch Bs ne Cottun - ees tor The Great Dune _" = 
happen to be st home—Satire-day. arley, or oatmeal, but don’t use both, or you destroy | «mhe Unrivaled Snob,” or any other lion comique. 


itten, ° 


“SIn the event of an escape 
Irish friend of ours, ‘‘if you must go 
candle, it is always best to send somebody else 


——_——--——- 
A Smiorne Cuass—Ball-finches. 


a —_—— 
. LUCKY DAYS. 
he day for this sort of weather—Some Sun-day. 
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‘ Here, Mr. PRETTYMAN, AS YOU'RE GOING TO LEAD THE G8SRMAN TO-NIGHT, 


- both had their whiskers 


ar eR TET 
A Hazy Cass—An oyster’s. 


eee 
Tue moet AxNoxymte Tuixe Ovr—The hip-joint. 
a 


HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


Erner. “ Isn't it sad, Arthur ? 
room cleared for a dance, and 


only they’ve got no 
grees oe Well, Ethe ‘ 


Thero'’s the drawing- 
all a dolls ready to be- 
ers!” 


there's the four 


gentlemen 
in my Noah's ark ; bat they don’t look as if they cared 
very much about dancing, you know ” ' 


— 
A Quop-wzaNneLE—A row in jail 


———_— 
AN UNHAPPY THOUGHT. 
‘* A friend in need’s a friend indeed !” 


This really is t trash ; 
For I've a friend, and he’s in need, 


And always wanting cash. 
, —_— 
Quakers are never sworn friends: they won't swear. 
eee 


Ovun Bane anp ANKODOTE ARE BOTH BEFORE v8.—A 
theatrical man.of experience 


how great an attraction @ 
showy spectacle introdu- 
cing Teal water had with 
the public. “Ah!” chimed 
in the other, “that’s be- 
cause people see 60 little 
‘real water’ off the stage !” 


— 
Does it hurt a joke to 
crack it? 


SE ed 
Bavrarty Travz.—What 

is near to every American's 

heart ?—His stomach. 


SN eed 
A Bunst or ELoQquENcE 
—An exploded idea, 


—— 

‘¢ Mrs. Miffin,” said 9 vis- 
itor, ‘‘ Emma has your feat- 
ures, but I think she has got 
her father's hair.” 

““Oh, now I see!” said 
the dear little Emma; “ it’s 
because I have papa’s hair 
that he has to wear a wig!” 


A 
How to Consume TixE 
—KHat dates. 


Se 

Very Movest.—The edit- 
or of a country paper, hav- 
ne ee a bank-note 
detector, returns thanks, 
and modestly aske for some 
bank-notes upon which to 
teat ita accuracy. 


—— 

Lazor in Vern—Working 
in a coal mine. 

SENTENORD. — When we 
read the interminable sen- 
tences of some writers, we 
can not help thinking that 
their readers are iu danger 
of being sentenced to death. 


Eo 
Tue Cnueapest Wixs rou 


oaw Dersx—The wine of : 


other people. 
ee 
Hieuty Isrzorre.—A 
musical young lady says 
that a composer may very 
properly make overtures to 
any Very true, my 
dear young friend, and com- 
ra avail themeelves of 
the privilege : often enough 
they make overtures Sy 
ecores, ; 


was remarking to a friend 
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Hap or Sevsct EstasisHMENT (aw/udly). ‘Miss Mary Caroline P. , this was found | illow.”” 
thou be my Valentine?—From your Le ted ). fee Bee ao : und ‘under your Pillow. 


table Practices?” 
Paycuz, '' Please, 


Put it in a sauce 

the recollection of the tas 

salt and 

it not h green st h and add 
you like, chop up any p stuff you have an 

to the alstire: but some think tbs 


the national character of the dish. Serve in soup- 
plates with fiddle-pattern spoons 


which is served up with cream and sugar. Our recipe 
‘will supply a chea 

nently suited for ak 
charitable purposes. 
old beef bones. The neighborhood of a dog-kenuel is 
not a bad place to search. one-cent ball 
etring; cut it into three-feet lengths; tie the bones 
to the end, and suspend them for an hour or 80 in a 
bucket of clear cold water. 
ment has been absorbed from the pone give the broth 
away. The bones will do quite as wel 

bones are procurable, 
hold it over the surface of the bucket until enough 


them up, 
Fry them over a slow fire, adding the sugar and gooee- 
seh by d 


and garnish 
Then dig a hole in the garden, 
never go near it any more. 
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SCENE AT.A LEAP-YEAR PARTY. 


OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


n, if ape have one. Flavor with 
of any kind of meat. Add 
pepper to taste, provided you can get them. 


tter taste to go without them. 


Make up a roaring fire, 
on it, and keep it there 
ble. Next ask your husband or one of 


wasteful. If it is 


Procure a sin cu and 
when he {isn't Joo 


beef tea, moral, look about for 


Tea.—Every body knows the ordinary 
emj- 
poor, and for other 

1 you find some 


and strengthening beef tea, 
ving to the sick 
ook about 


his paste down the nearest gully-hole. 
have some for a small consideration. 
Rice Pudding wi 


Procure a of 


no other way of doing it we cén see. 
Rhubdarb Tart.—Procure some 
ecary's. 
‘white-wine vinegar. 
enough, throw in a little tartar. 
diet for children in the early spring. 
Bullock's Heart.—Procure 8 
heart, and throw the rest away. 
baking dish, 
comes back you 


When all the nourish- 


again. If no. 
and you have beef in the house, 


ess is extracted from the meat. 
Macedoine of Whelks.—Take of pounded sugar half a 
ound, ripe gooeeherries one pint. Amalgamate gen- 
yin amortar. Then boil a dozen large whelks, chop 
shells and all, with onions and capsicume. 


ee 


Sprinkle with C her lips. ___»__- 
egrees. nkle w ayenne er 
with sippets dipped in neat's-tn Ai 
and bury the lot, and 


name that could be given to the darned thing. 


i 
} 


A VALENTINE TRAGEDY. 


usin, G, 


Spooney Cousin! Odious Vulgarism | 
Mise Bacboard, a Spoon is included in the List of Articles required by Pupils coming to this Establishment.” 


ed . 
frie pid 
ey est 

me ke ao 
/ . 0 


I HAVE BROUGHT You SOMETHING SUBSTANTIAL " 


To Boil Whiting.—Take your fish. Put them in a 


We believe we may add with ter. Place the pot he fi 
[Ix accordance with the wishes of numerous corre-. | Seachem ne a Se poton. the fr 
eras a 1 rated. a spondents, who say they have never met with any rec- ane ack any friend to eit by it and tell you when It 
of ” gays an apes like ours before, we give a little more apace to Bubble and Squeak.—Procure a copper stew-pan the 
th a lighted oKery ’ ; larger the better. Arrange with the nearest: water- 
P an's Soup.—Take as much water as you like. | orcs for as much of their best as will fill the veseel. 


and set the stew-pan of water 
till it boila. That’s the bub- 
our children 
into the kitchen, and prevail on him or her to put the 
bree first fingers of the right hand into the water. 
That will probably be the squeak. If it isn't, we give 


help yourself out of his can 
If you don’t think this strictly 
an honest bill-sticker, who, 
having sold his bills as waste paper is going to empty 

} e will let you 


withovt Eggs.—Make a rice pudding in 
‘the usual way, but don’t put any eggs in it. There is 


rhubarb at the apoth- 
‘The powder form is preferable. Add a little 
If that does not make it tart 
This is a wholesome 


ullock. Take out the 

Put the heart in a tin 
and send it to the bakers When it 
had better serve it as you did the rest. 


ok young lady nved not be very hard up when she’s 


A man who has had his leg broken by a patent flax- 
carder says that mash-shin-ery is the most appropriate 


. (Reads.) “1 do avow that I am thine: oh, wilt 
What will become of you—indulging in such Perilous and Disrepu- 


Ad ee 


eT 


A 
srr 


de 
a 


i 
E De, 
GY, 
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Rosambeau, a French 
actor of note, was once. 
playing at Anjou, when the 
curtain rose to a single 
spectator. The actor step- 

forward and addressed 

e audience: 

‘““My dear Sir, did you 
come to see the play, or to 
see Rosambean ?” 

‘“To see Rosambeau,” 
was the prompt reply. 

‘6 Well, 1am Rosambeau. 
Don't you think we shall 
enjoy the evening to er 
much better at the neigh- 
boring café than if you 
compel me to play to yo 
who should be a man o 
wit, in a piece which is a 

r one at beat, and in 
which, contrary to my usual 
custom, I am only ordi- 
nary ?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied 
the audience, ‘‘for I hur- 
ried my dinner to get here 
in season: we will go and 
finish it.” 

And they did. 


oes Pieenermsnaat 
A California politician 
says that the path of recti- 
tude has been traveled so 
little in that State of late 
years that it has all run to 


grass. ; 


Convenrext.—A_ lady, 
hearing the remark that the 
storm -signal was set, in- 
quired what that meant; 
and being told that the Sig- 
nal Department now watch: 
es the weather, and tele- 

raphe in advance all over 

e country, replied, “ Now 
isn’t that convenient for 
washer-women !” 

omer 

A genuine lion is saun- 
tering around San José, 
California, and the citizens 
are keeping remarkably 


-- , 


( 
ye 


4H) 


good hours. 
ee 
A countryman in Savan- 
nah observed a gang of ne- 
groes at work in the streets, 
each wearing a ball and chain. He asked one why the 
ball was chained to his leg. 
“To kee peonl from stealing it,” sald the darky. 
‘+ Heap of th eves "bout here.” 


To CaNNIBALS.—A missionary does not taste like 
dog, although he is frequently a lack retriever. 


— 
A Dottaz-ovs Case ror Men or Cxxte—The Ale- 
bama case. 





ALPHABETIC RIDDLES. 


What letters do we like 7—P's. 
What letter is most ul to cattle 7?—A. 
What letter speaks for yourself ?7—I. 
What letter smacks of honey ?7—B. 

What letter suits sailors 7—C. 

What letter should drivers use ?—G. 
What letter is most refreshing 7—T. 
What are the above letters for 7—U. 


T Mist A If makes money. 
O THE IsT AUTHORITIES. — mon 
is it Mable to be indicted ? . ; 


a 
Heavy Rsgapixne—A ship's log. 


—— 
The following is a genuine dialogue which occurred 
recently in one of the public schools of this city: 
TEACHER TO SouotaB. ‘‘ What gender is mouse ?” 
Sonoran. ‘ Feminine.” 
Traonzr. “Please give the masculine gender.” 
Souocax. ‘ Rats.” ‘ 


During the war an Trish peasant, who was Poe 
with a musket on duty, and had wandered a little out 
of his position, was accosted by an officer with, ‘‘ What 


are you here for?” 
‘* Faith, your honor,” said Pat, with his accustomed 
good humor, “they told me I am here for a 


grin of 
century. : 


“Matilda, what animal comes down from the clouds 2” 
“The rain, dear—Augustus.” 


ere pp 

A case was being tried before a Presbytery 
ago, when the counsel for the defendant u 
plea of moral insanity. A 
venerable presbyter said : 

‘Mr. Moderator, this dis- 
ease of moral ity 
seems to me to be identical 


not long 
e 


SPS NA WOOP 
DOQQ Fok with what the older theo- 
kK NLA 4 logians, in their unscien- 
tifle way, call total de- 
| 


\\> 
on pravity.” 
i, 


. S ’ 
Teach your children to 

help themselves—but not 

to what doesn’t belong to © 


them. : 


A newspaper advertise- 
ment calls for aplain cook, 
able to dress a little boy 
five years old. 


eee é 
When a man has tried 
every thing and found it 
will not answer, let him go 
where there is an echo and 
try that. : 


SS ae aad 
Hudibras calls matri- 
mony 6 perverse fever, be- 
= nn p verh heat and end- 
g with frost. 


Pe 
_ Some one describes s phi- 
auth ope as a man who 
loves all mankind and neg- 
lects his own family. 





: ee Lec . ee vil- 
age of Box tshire, 
Coleridge lodged at a gro- 
cer’s, and discovered one 
day, to his dismay, that his 
room May age a barre}. of 
gunpowder. Expost on 
with the owner of the house 
not prevailing to remove 
the dangerous article, Cole- 
ridge prepared to remove 
bimself. The  servant- 
maid, who venerated their 
eccentric guest, new en- 
treated him to reconsider 
his determination. 

“Do you think, Maty, I 
can sleep in a place where 
I am in momentary danger 
of blowing up 2” 

“TI thoug 6 Sir,” said 
Mary, ‘“‘that i¢ was the 
shot, and not the powder, 
that hart sop ie 
80 should I think, 
Mary, were I a little bird. 
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HOW SHALL WE FURNISH 
THE PARLOR? 


Y friend Mrs. Carleton was, at the time 
of our first acquaintance, only recently 
married, and had come to the neat but very 
unpretending home prepared by her husband for 
their fature residence. It was a two-story cot- 
tage, with a small plot of ground about it, quite 
new and uncultivated, and was not entirely paid 
for when they came to occupy it. Like many 
a newly married couple, they were to begin in a 
small way, say at the bottom of the ladder, and 
work upward toward independence, perhaps ab- 
solute wealth. ‘Their capital was, an excellent 
occupation for the husband, good health and in- 
dustrious habits for both. These would certainly 
be sufficient, if well 
managed, to sup- 
port them well amd 
provide for the fu- 
ture, notwithstand- 
ing their growing 
wants. 

My friends the 
Carletons knew 
what was comfort- 
able and tasteful, 
and to obtain it at 
as little expense as 
possible was their 
chief aim. The 
young husband, in 
addition to a su 
rior business He 
cation, was a natu- 
ral mechanic, ex- 
pert with tools, and 
took an active hand 
in seeing that his 
house was conven- 
iently planned, as 
well as built with 
no waste of labor or 
materials. As for 
the furniture, there 
were few articles 
provided—none at 
all beyond the bar- 
est necessities, be- 
cause the house it- 
self had absorbed 
all his capital, and 
the little parlor 
stood waiting the 
convenience of its 
owners in all its 

tine emptiness. 

ut this could not 
be long permitted ; 
and since money 
was scarce, and 
cabinet furniture 
high in price, some 
cheaper substitute 
must be invented, 
which _ ingenuity 
and taste must dic- 
tate. Seats were 
the first considera- 
tion; and hence a 
pair of long boxes, 
two feet high, two 
feet wide, and six 


strong and substan- 
tial, cost very little, 
being obtained from 
dry-goods boxes at 
the neighboring 
stores. Casters 
were placed upon all 
the corners for a tri- 
fle more, and then 
came Mrs. Carle- 
ton’s part of the 


work, which she 
gladly set about. 
Having measured 
the boxes and as- Fig. 1.—CrEre Dk CAINE AND 
certained how much Lace Ficnu-Coivar. 


material would be 
required, she pur- 


feet long, were easi- 
ly gd in the even- 
ings by our hero CZ SS 
thelumber of which, ea — 


+.) . — 
Ie Go ae 


= 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL, Fig. 24, 


chased enough coarse brown muslin to cover the 
top, sides, and ends, and several bundles of ref- 
use cotton batting. A parcel of clean straw 
proved useful also, and a paper of gimp tacks, 
with a small carpet-hammer, completed the prep- 
arations. The straw was first spread evenly 
upon the tops of the boxes, but not allowed to 
come too near the edges. Next the cotton was 
laid over as smoothly as possible, and a layer of 
it extended quite over the sharp edges. The 
muslin came next, and was laid over all so as to 
be smooth, and cover entirely. Beginning at 
one of the broad sides, it was now tacked closely 
along over the edge of the box, and as soon as 
the first side was done the opposite one was fin- 
ished in the same way, only adding the precau- 
tion of drawing it tightly down, putting the tacks 


Fig. 2.—IrtsH GutrpurE Crocnet 
Co.Liar.—([See Page 236. } 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII. 
Fig. 36. : 


about two inches apart wherever used. After 
this the ends were done in like manner, and in 
case the stuffing appeared unequal in any part, 
it could easily be regulated before the whole was 
fastened down. The sides needed only a thin 
sheet of cotton before being covered with the 
muslin, and the edges were made to extend over 
and conceal the first row of tacks. At the bot- 
tom the nailing was done entirely on the under 
side, so as to be out of sight. 

When both boxes were covered, they needed 
square, hard pillows to stand upright along the 
wall, and these served as backs to the divans or 
sofas, as they had now become. All was now 
ready for the outside covers, and had our ambi- 
tious friends been richer, a handsome reps or 
damask would have been chosen. As it was, a 





Fig. 38.—Toiie anp Lace 
Ficuvu-Co.iar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
FYement, No. VIIL, Fig. 26. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Mus.in anD Lace 
Ficnvu-Co.var. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. YX., Fig. 27. 


pretty, neat, and bright-colored chintz was se- 
lected, with binding to match as nearly as possi- 
ble. When finished the two divans, which had 
not cost a quarter as much as even common 
sofas, were as beautiful, and answered quite as 
useful and ornamental a purpose. The pillows, 
stuffed only with fine shavings packed in tightly, 
were as hard and firm as if filled with expensive 
curled hair. 

The next thing was to procure some chairs, 
and as a beginning four shabby second-hand ones 
were converted into very genteel-looking affairs 
by being covered, backs and all, with chintz to 
match the sofas. Mrs. Croesus, the millionaire’s 
wife just around the corner, by-the-bye, has her 
elegant brocatelle furniture covered up in the 
same way to protect it from danger of soil and 

wear, and I wonder 
who but herself 
could tell the differ- 
ence between her 
chairs and those 
of my managing 
friends! With the 
former it is a meas- 
ure of economy and 
expediency, as cer- 
tainly as with the 
latter, although the 
rich lady acts from 
choice, and her 
neighbor from ne- 
cessity. So wags 
the world, and so 
do extremes meet 
every where. Mrs. 
Carleton tells me 
that when they grow 
rich, which they 
certainly mean to 
do some day, she 
will cover these 
same sofas and ot- 
tomans with some 
elegant material: 
but will she ever 
feel as free to use 
them as she now 
does? Or, if still 
protected by the 
chintz, will ber vis- 
itors know any dif- 
ference in their val- 
ue? Bat this isa 
‘digression. 

The  ottomans 
which were added 
to complete the 
Carletons’ parlor 
furniture were 
merely boxes stuff- 
ed and cavered to 
correspond with 
the sofas, and then 
a table or two, 
bought second- 
hand, and nicely. © 
cleaned and var- 
nished by the lady 
herself at a very 
small expense, fur- 
nished the parlor 
quite sufficiently for 
the present. The 
carpet was a good 
ingrain, but the col- 
ors were bright, and 
corresponded ad- 
mirably with those 
of the chintz furni- 
ture covers. Then 
plain curtains of 
simple muslin were 
in better taste than 
more costly ones 
would have been, 
and produced an 
axcellent effect. A 
few engravings in 
home-made frames 
were hung around 
the apartment, and 
added much to the 
appearance. ts 
course of time ¢ 
er little ornamer. 
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articles were manufactured, until the once bare 
and unfurnished parler came at length to be one 
of the best appointed and most tasteful little 
drawing-rooms to be found, not excepting even 
the luxurious and costly ones of Mrs. Croesus 
herself. Of course the curtains and draperies, 
carpets and bijouterie, of the latter were of the 
most gorgeous description ; but there was a stiff- 
ness and grandear prevailing there which ex- 
cluded freedom, while in the atmosphere of my 
friend's house was always to be found that true 
home feeling which is beyond all value to its 
possessor, and which breathed a welcome to ev- 
ery one who entered. 


Que 


O SOFT SPRING AIRS! 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Come up, come up, O soft spring airs, 
Come from your silver shining seas, 

Where all day long you toss the wave 
About the low and palm-plumed keys! 


Forsake the spicy lemon groves, 
The balms and blisses of the South, 
And blow across the longing land 
The breath of your delicious mouth. 


Come from the almond bough you stir, 
The myrtle thicket where you sigh— 
Oh, leave the nightingale, for here 
The robin whistles far and nigh! 


For here the violet in the wood 

Thrills with the sweetness you shall take, 
And wrapped away from life and love 

The wild rose dreams, and fain would wake. 


For here in reed and rush and grass, 
And tiptoe in the dark and dew, 
Each sod of the brown earth aspires 
To meet the sun, the sun and you. 
Then come, O fresh gpring airs, once more 
Create the old delightful things, 
And woo the frozen world again 
, With hints of heaven upon your wings! 


eee ee eee ————— 
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DORE’S LONDON. 


GS THE publication of this magnif- 
icent PicTORIAL SERIAL will be com- 
menced in the SUPPLEMENT sent out 
without extra chafge with HarPER’s 
Weexty for April 13. Each number 
will be adorned with many beautiful and 
interesting illustrations by Dork, the 
greatest living master of the Pictur- 
esque in Art, with entertaining descrip- 
tions and thrilling sketches of London 
life prepared by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
This splendid work, which is published 
in London at the price of two dollars a 
number, will be sent out GRATUITOUSLY 
with HaRPER’s WEEKLY ; and the Pub- 
lishers believe that it will prove one of 
the most elegant and attractive Pictorial 
Serials ever offered to the American 
Public. 








tare A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and elegant 
Marguerite DoHy Varden Walking Sutt, with 
Cape, will be published with our next Number. 
For Full List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 247. 

iaprr Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain @ Double-sized Pattern Sheet, with Patterns, 
Lllustrations, and Descriptions of a rich variety 
of Ladses and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Wrappings, Water-proof Cloaks, House, Street, 
and Evening Dresses, Passementerie and Crochet 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy Articles, ete. ; 
with a brilliant array of literary and artistic at- 
fructions. 





BARBARIC BEHAVIOR. 


VHE correspondents of the daily press, 
who perform the functions of the mod- 
ern Iris and Mercury, send out to the world 
some singular accounts of the social pro- 
ceedings among the gods of our national 
Olympus—accounts which lead us to think 
that reform in that direction, at least, would 
not come amiss. 7 
In touching upon them, for a brief instant, 
we will not pause at that travesty of polite 
life which makes it incumbent upon a cabi- 
net minister’s wife not alone to forego the 
privacy of home, and throw her house open 
to all those travelers who choose to see her 
parlors among,the other sights of the capi- 
tal, but which obliges her to spend the great- 
er portion of every day during the season in 
hunting for them at their obscure addresses, 
to such extent that one lady had this winter 
two thousand persons on her list whom eti- 
quette required her to visit in person, if she 
could findthem. Ali that, and such as that, 
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js a local affair, which must regulate itself 
in time, and will do so whenever any lady 
of the cabinet finds the independence to as- 
sert herself, and to dispense with the fiction 
that her labors of that sort have any thing 
to do with her husband’s grasp of power. 

But what becomes a matter of more gener- 
al interest, since it is a matter of general scan- 
dal, and capable of doing us serious nation- 
al damage, is the behavior of guests at the 
public entertainments in the place. ‘This ap- 
pears to have reached its climax of offense 
at the reception lately given at Washington 
by the Japanese embassadors at the Arling- 
ton, and to which only officials and people 
of importance were invited. _ 

Whether the people of importance trans- 
ferred their cards of invitation to people of 
vulgarity—a fact the possibility of which is 
an awful hint of prevalent bad mannerse— 
or whether the native American contempt 
of color came to the surface, and the guests 
felt that any behavior was good enough for 
the occasion, is not known; but from a dis- 
tance it looks very much as if, however it 
came about, the people of vulgarity had it 
all their own way. 

The Japanese, it is understood, have come 
to our land on errands of immense impor- 
tance: errands destined, if successful, not 
only to enlighten millions of semi-civilized 
islanders—to enlighten them in such wise 
that their curious skill and aptitude, joined 
to our larger and bolder ideas, may produce 
marvelous and undreamed-of results—but 
destined also to give to our own country the 


| monopoly of a vast and rich commerce. The 


embassadors themselves are men of rank, 
wealth, and much education; they speak 
some English, more French, and one or two 
of them are graduates of European universi- 
ties, it is said; the reverential Oriental na- 
ture is seen in their lowly bows, and their 
manners are the very extreme of courtesy, 
the perfection of dignity and self-respect. 
Their chief member addressed to our Con- 
gress a brief speech, which the listeners de- 
clared unrivaled for eloquence since the days 
of Kossuty. “Teli the ladies,” said he to 
his chargé d’affaires on another occasion, 
“that though I am deaf and dumb to their 
language, I have eyes!” 

One would suppose it evident to all that 
it is for our interest as a country to please 
and propitiate such people as these, with all 
their opportunities behi.e them, and to give 
them the highest possible opinion of the 
social life which is, after all, supposed to be 
the flower of all our arts and sciences. And 
this, we learn, is the way that it was done: 

The embassadors having invited their 
guests, and being in the act of reception, 
before a third of those arriving had been 
presented the supper-rooms were invaded 
and almost as instantly stripped. These 
rooms had been very magnificently deco- 
rated; the table glittered with silver and 
gold and glass and flowers; a central orna- 
ment, four feet in height, was a mass of the 
most brilliant blossoms; floral pyramids of 
less dimensions extended up and down the 
table; and hand-bouquets of exquisite fra- 
grance interspersed all the rich and vacied 
dishes. From the chandeliers hung arti- 
ficial bunches of grapes, nectarines, and 
small fruits in confectionaries, with other 
dainties, bonbons, and tiny standards, till 
what with lights and sparkle and color, the 
whole scene was superb, and the table was 
by far the handsomest—so said the old 
habitués of society—ever seen in Wash- 
ington. 

But in the twinkling of an eye, and be- 
fore one-half the guests had seen the table 
at all, every hand-bouquet had been appro- 
priated, and the larger masses of flowers 
had been seized upon and torn in pieces, till 
not a blossom remained; the decorations 
dependent from the chandeliers were rent 
away; and as one of the Japanese gentle- 
men themselves, seeing the general havoc, 
stepped up to obtain for the lady beside him 
a tiny Japanese banner hanging there, a uni- 
formed officer in the service of the United 
States took his sword from the scabbard and 
hacked and hewed away with it indifferent- 
ly in a vain attempt to sever its thread and 
bring it down for the person beside himself, 
till he knocked off one of the glass globes 
of the chandelier and shattered it in splin- 
ters about the table. 

When RED CLouD and Sporrep Tar and 
their party were regaled by our authorities, 
they only quietly poured into their blankets 
that which had been given to them, and 
which they could not take away otherwise ; 
but far from them was any indiscriminate 
grab of dainties or decorations! And re- 
membering them, and contrasting their con- 
duct with that of the late guests of our own 
race at the Arlington, we are Jed to wonder 
if we have been mistaken in supposing the 
social graces to be the offspring of civiliza- 
tion rather than of the savage state. Cer- 
tainly, in view of such occurrences as the 


spoliation of the Japanese supper-table, we 


think the representatives of the Mikado, 
sailing eastward from their meridian as 


they did to find us, have some justification 
in turning the tables, and considering that 
we, rather than they, are the Eastern barba- 
rians. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Alttle Poems. 


Y DEAR MAY,—When you asked me 
the other evening if I liked to read 
while I was traveling, and I told you that I 
always read little poems upon my travels, 
you smiled as if you wondered what I meant. 
But it was simply true. As the train flies 
along I hold my book, and my eyes wander 
from the rhyme to the landscape, and the 
one interprets the other. Yet, as I have 
often told you, we are always upon the road. 
At this moment you and I are fellow-travel- 
ers, and as I sit quietly in my room and talk 
to you, we are every moment moving forward 
upon our journey. If we were traveling to- 
gether for a thousand years, there would 
still be new poems for our reading. New, 
but only as the poets themeelves are so, for 
there is always a secret, subtile resemblance, 
and their various notes are but different 
strains of the same music. The subjects are 
much the same, and the treatment is not 
wholly dissimilar. Life and love and death ; 
war and ambition and glory ; heroism, devo- 
tion, and self-sacrifice—these are the themes 
as old as the world; and we understand one 
singer because we understand all. 

How could I comprehend Achilles and 
Ajax upon the “ringing plain of windy 
Troy” if I did not know them here in Amer- 
ica? What would Helen seem to me, and 
the gay Paris and King Menelaus, if I did 
not personally know them? The only dif- 
ference between my friend Superba and 
Helen of Troy, or Juliet of Verona, is that 
Helen had a Homer and Juliet a Shakespeare, 
while Superba has neither. But she is still 
the key to Homer and Shakespeare; and 
when I read of the Greek crusade to avenge 
the woes of Helen’s husband, or of Juliet’s 
glorious passion, I think of Superba, and I 
understand it all. Therefore, dear May, it 
is not necessary to hold a book in your hands 
if you would read little poems. You need 
only look out of the window, or into the 
neighboring house, or the church, or the 
opera, to read the sweetest poems that were 
ever writ—poems as fresh and beautiful as 
spring flowers. 

Then poems may be carved or painted, 
surely, as well as written. I hope that you 
read the poetry of Keats sometimes, and 
that you remember his ode to a Grecian urn. 
It is itself an exquisitely sculptured urn, 
and even more than that, for it is delicately 
flushed with color. When you read the 
poem you see the figures carved upon the 
urn, and beyond them again you see and 
feel the pure Greek scene. There are priests 
ready to slay a heifer lowing at the skies. 
There are youths piping. Do you listen? 
Can you hear f 

*‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter.” 

The urn is as perfect a poem as the ode. 
If you saw it with your imagination you 
would hear what the poet sings. And was 
not the scene itself which the sculptor 
carved as much & poem as the urn? Was 
it not because he too was a poet that he 
felt the beauty of the scene, and with ten- 
der skill fixed the fleeting charm in lovely 
form’ The poetry was there; it needed 
only the eye and the ear and the heart to 
see and feel and sing it. 

Thus all that we read in the most en- 
chanting little poems we have already seen 
or felt or known. And so I say that it is 
not new tous. It is already familiar. It 
is as old as human life and the human heart. 
Do I like to read when I am traveling? 
Dear lady, I am only too happy when I can. 
As a Mohammedan mosque is adorned with 
sentences from the Koran, so life is a perfect 
temple covered all over with little poems. 
We can not always see them nor read them. 
There is a mist or a blindness that often 
conceals all. But it lifts suddenly, it dis- 
solves, you know not why, and there are the 
long vistas and the lofty arches of the tem- 
ple illuminated every where with song. 
And if it is not in your street or in the next 
house to-day, it is nowhere and at no time. 
For we can not see the true poetry of the 
long wandering of Ulysses if we are blind to 
that of the traveler down Broadway; and 
we do not really see poetry in Hero setting 
the light for Leander if we do not recognize 
it in Jane Smith leaving her handkerchief 
carelessly in the window for John Jones to 
see as he comes up town. 

Poetry, my dear young lady, is not in a 
strange costume or in a distant time. Pic- 
tures, like Mr. Cole’s “ Voyage of Life,” or 
“‘Past and Present,” are not more romantic, 
and are they half as poetic as Fichel’s “ Last 
Supper of the Guard,” or one of Frére’s or 
Boughton’s glimpses of the homely French 
life of to-day? Out of the heart are the 
issues of lifes and Sir Philip Sidney—no 
more & gentleman than many of your ac- 
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quaintances—said, with the same feeling, 
‘Look in thine own heart and write.” Yes, 
I read little poems whenever I can. This 
very day I read one: one that I have been 
daily reading for some time; one that Homer 
and Shakespeare and all the poets have seen ; 
one that all the story-tellers are never weary 
of quoting ; a little poem that none of us are 
ever weary of reading, and whose music 
haunts us perpetually and sings us into 
happy dreams. 

For some days in my afternoon walks I 
have observed Jessica coming out at about 
the same hour, and moving in the same di- 
rection. Out of the stern brick house she 
suddenly appears, and I think of a faiut 
pink blossom emerging from a rough apple- 
tree. She does not look up and down the 
street. She has no air of being observed. 
There is no conscious pride as ashe descends 
the steps, no pomp of apparel. But with a 
sweet grace of humility she quietly walks 
along, and I follow—follow. I confess it, 
dear May, that modest, sober figure, gliding 
noiselessly, allures me more surely than the 
Sirens drew Ulysses. The sunshine is soft 
as I follow, the air is pure. It is a world 
of moss-rose buds and violets, of innocence 
and melody, as I watch that gentle lady 
unconscious of my watching. Presently I 
see—but I know that she has seen him be- 
fore me—TI see Lorenzo, with his handsome 
face blooming with youth and happiness, 
advancing to meet her. I fear that she will 
turn with him, and that I must lose them. 
But no: he turns with her—is it because if 
they turned homeward the walk would be 
shorter f—and still I follow on. 

The first day that I remarked them he 
walked by her side, but she did not take his 
arm. But when a few days had passed, no 
sooner had he turned, upon meeting her, 
than somehow her arm was lying in his, 
and he took her hand to place it there. The 
first days I was not near enough to hear 
what he said, yet I could have heard had I 
been a thousand miles away. ‘Good after- 
noon, Miss Jessica!” Those were the words. 
I am sure of them, and they are very simple. 
But such music and poetry dhe never heard 
before. As they walked on I knew what 
exquisite eloquence flowed from his lips. 
“What a beautiful day,” he said—that peer- 
less poet and orator; “what a beautiful 
day! How pleasant to walk at this hour!” 
Nightingales in rose gardens never sang 
such heavenly music as these words seemed 
to Jessica. I knewit; but she did not turn. 
I saw only that modest, sober figure gliding 
along the street. Her eyes, I waa sure, for 
I know her habit, were cast down. But 
now and then she turned to him and looked 
full in his face with that candor of perfect 
trust with which every Jessica looks at her 
Lorenzo when first she finds him. 

Was it impertinent in me to follow and 
observe these young people? Dear May, I 
was but walking with them in the public 
street. I saw but what every body beheld 
who passed—a young man and a young 
woman taking a walk. By-and-by they 
turned a corner. Yes; I turned also; but so 
far behind that other persons were between 
us. I hope it was not a fatal offense to wish 
to read that little poem until the book was 
closed for the day. And it was closed for me 
when they reached her door. Slowly, more 
slowly, they walked as they came near it. 
Again I heard without hearing what he 
said: “Shall you walk again to-morrow aft- 
ernoon, and in the same direction?’ This 
was the music that penetrated her heart 
with forewarned happiness. He did not say 
that he should meet her. But his tone, his 
look, his deference; they were like a full- 
choired song of Solomon, “Come away, my 
love, my fair one!” They stopped, and he 
put out his hand. Hers met it, and he said 
good-by. She did not linger nor look back. 
Stop! as she closed the door she necessarily 
turned. He raised his hat above that man- 
ly face. He smiled and bowed. But he 
could not see the exquisite blush of delight 
—which I saw without seeing, as I had 
heard their talking without hearing; and 
the next moment the pink blossom had van- 
ished, and only the rough bark of the tree 
remained. 

I was not surprised when I saw her arm 
laid in his a few days later. It was but 
another stanza in the little poem that I 
was reading in my daily walk. I was think- 
ing of it when I told you that I always read 
little poems upon my travels. How many 
hundreds of such you may read in one day’s 
journey through the city! And in this one 
there is nothing new. It is as old as Eden, 
and its music still makes the world a Para- 
dise. There are poems of a different strain 
that a traveler may read, but deep under all 
there is the same music. There is Una, 
whom in the days of Lent I also‘meet. She 
too walks quietly along with a little book 
in her hand, going to the church while the 
bell tolls for: vespers. She awaits no Lo- 
renzo, nor is any human voice so sweet to her 
as that of the clergyman reading the service. 
In vain Lorenzo and Romeo and Leander 
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linger at the church door to see a smile of 
invitation. It is only a smile of greeting 
that they see—sweet, star-like, remote, as 
of a nun from a lofty tower; but it is no 
more than that. Her heart is full. Or does 
she only think so, and will some Abelard 
suddenly appear to Heloise f 

They are all little poems, déar May, and 
they are to be read upon all sides. For love 
and devotion are the themes of all the poets, 
and love and devotion are forever fresh and 
forever renewed. If I am reading a sonnet 
of Shakespeare, or some old ballad of youth 
and love, and looking out of the window see 
Jessica coming out to meet Lorenzo, or Una 
modestly hieing tu prayers, I close my book 
and walk out to meet them, for I would 
rather see poems than read them; and the 
living rose and lily are more beautiful to 
me than the fairest flowers pressed in a book. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
BLACK COSTUMES. 


URING the penitentin!] season of Lent, and 
for the ceremony of Confirmation, black 
costumes are most worn. Scarcely an atom of 
color is now seen with these, as bright silk neck- 
ties are giving place to simple white frills of 
lace, muslin, or tulle, and the most stylish hats 
are entirely black, without the gay feather tip 
that has relieved them all winter. ‘The mate- 
rials are rich black silks and cashmeres for hand- 
some toilettes, mohair and alpaca for service- 
able suits. Deep kilt pleating on the skirt, not 
laid in stiff folds, but hanging easily, like that 
shown in an illustration in the last Bazar, is the 
prevalent trimming; other skirts have the front 
breadths covered to the knee with five or six nar- 
row bias ruffles, while the back has a single deep 
flounce, straight, gathered, and edged at top 
and bottom with narrow ruffles; large bows of 
the silk with bias raveled ends are set in the side 
seam to hide the joining of the flounces of dif- 
ferent widths. The upper part of the dress is 
either a most bouffant polonaise or else a basque 
and over-skirt having similar effect. It is evi- 
dent that large toarnures will remain in favor, 
as there are various new devices for giving in- 
creased fullness to the back of over dresses: 
for instance, a graceful plan for making the Mar- 
guerite polonaise more bouffant is to widen its 
front breadths, extending them in folds high 
across the back of the tournure, where they are 
tied in a large bow with ends; again, this favor- 
ite poloniise has the side form of the back scpa- 
rated from the skirt and tied below the waist in 
an immense double bow. We have spoken oft- 
en of kilt pleating forming the lower part of the 
skirt; but the latest caprice abroad is an upper 
skirt formed in a great measure of pleats laid 
kilt fashion. The sleeves of basques and polo- 
naises usually have cuffs, more often pointed to- 
ward the hand than turned back from the wrist. 
The prettiest cuff is a sort of concave shape, with 
a little scarf passed around the hollowed part 
and tied in a bow on top. It is held smooth by 
a stiff lining, and is finished at the edges by two 
piping cords. 
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WHITE SUITS. 


White suits for young communicants, gradu- 
ating dresses, and for both street and house wear, 
are being made at the furnishing houses. Swiss 
muslin is chosen for dressy suits, Victoria lawn 
and undressed piqué, with the satin-like stripe 
called the Yosemite stripe, for general wear. 
The most useful over dress for these suits is a 
bouffant polonaise, as it may be worn effective- 
ly over black or colored silks as well as with the 
white skirt that completes it. White polonaises 
are made without lining, and many are finished 
by a small talma reaching only to the elbows. 

he trimming is side pleating headed by bands 
of embroidery. When polonaises are not used 
the waist is a French blouse, and the front part 
of the upper skirt extends over the back breadths, 
giving the effect of a pleated postilion. The 
skirt is trimmed very high with from one to 
three rows of side pleating. 


SIMPLE BUFF LINENS. 


Very tasteful buff linen suits for morning 
shopping and short excursions in the summer 
are so simply made that the plan can be easi- 
ly carried out at home. The skirt is of ordinary 
walking length, trimmed with two straight scant 
flounces so deep that when sewed on they cover 
two-thirds of the skirt, the top of the upper one 
coming just below the hips. ‘The upper edge of 
the flounces is gathered on a cord, while the lower 
has a three-inch hem, in which long deep scallops 
are cut and finished by the narrowest possible 
edge of Italian Valenciennes. Worn with this 
is a loose belted sacque trimmed like the flounces, 
and just long enough to slightly overlap the upper 
flounce. When well adjusted, this gives the ap- 
pearance of a blouse-waist and a third flounce on 
the skirt. A round collar finishes the neck, and 
a smal] talma, open up the middle of the back, 
scalloped all around, and edged with lace, is add- 
ed for the street. This suit is very effective, and 
is commended for its simplicity, that will make it 


easy to ‘‘do up.” 
ELABORATE BATISTE SUITS. 


More expensive suits of the wiry thin batistes 
are made with elaborate polonaises, and have 
side pleating for the trimming. A good model 
has three rows of side pleating on the skirt, each 
row two finger-lengths deep, the pleats laid st 
sinall, pressed flatly, Seca top and bottom wit 
narrow Valenciennes, and held on by a straight 
band half an inch wide stitched on an inch below 
the top. The polonaise is a very bouffant Margue- 
rite, held together in front by bows of the batiste, 
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' edged with lace, and the skirt is trimmed by 


three narrow side pleatings. A Watteau bow 
with long ends is made either of black velvet 
ribbon or of the batiste, and placed in the back. 


DOLLY VARDEN SUITS. 


Ladies who object to the gay chintz colors of 
regular Dolly Vardens will find at the furnishing 
houses summer suits that retain the pretty fash- 
ion of this garment without its pronounced 
brightness. For instance, there are cambric 
and percale suits with skirts of white ground 
striped with black, while the polonaise is white 
strewn all over with black flowers. The trim- 
ming is a broad stripe of black percale with 
white braid, of open, lace-like pattern, laid on its 
edges. ‘I'he skirt has the inevitable kilt pleating, 
a wide row at the bottom edged top and bottom 
with black, and two or three narrower rows 
above. A pretty effect is given the polonaise 
by putting a deep triangular facing of the material 
inside the front of the skirt, and turning it back 
en revers, as in the picture of the veritable Dolly 
at her looking-glass shown in Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
V. Buff percale suits with black stripes on the 
skirt and black flowers on the polonaise are 
made in the way just described; also gray suits 
with white stripes and flowers. 

The Dolly Varden organdies, with pale buff, 
pea green, or black grounds covered with gay 
flowers, are among the most effective of the 
chintz-figured fabrics. ‘These organdies hang 
softly, and their pale transparent grounds look 
very pretty over black silk dresses, When made 
in elaborate fashion, and trimmed with two ruf- 
fles of the material, they cost $35. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


Summer silks with white grounds and a stripe 
of color, black, blue, or green, are made with 
demi-trained skirts and Watteau polonaises. 
Many such skirts have the Spanish flounce 
sewed on at the knee to form a graceful demi- 
train, after the fashion shown in the Dolly 
Varden house dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
13, Vol. V. In one model of blue and white 
silk the dress skirt is cut off in deep leaf scal- 
lops and bound, while underneath is sewed the 
wide Spanish flounce; sometimes this flounce is 
covered with a succession of narrow flounces. 
The Watteau polonaise is in favor for these light 
silks. As hoods are fast being restored to favor, 
the upper part of Watteau pleats is now turned 
over, faced with silk, and caught by bows to 
form a sort of hood. Basques of such dresses 
have the front in vest shape, with the edges 
simply finished by two piping cords, while the 
back has fanciful postilions laid in many fan- 
shaped pleats; a bow without ends is set on at 
the end of the waist. When intended for the 
house only, the skirt is trimmed tunic fashion, 
and has an apron trimming instead of an entire 
over-skirt. 

SICILIENNE MANTLES, 


Sicilienne cloth, also called faille cashmere, is 
used abroad for spring wraps. It is a soft, 
glosay, repped fabric, lighter than cashmere, and 
more suitable for warm weather. It is much 
sought after here by lovers of variety who are 
tired of cashmere. 


FRENCH POLONAISES, MANTLFS, ETC. 


Among the latest importations are black cash- 
mere polonaises, with two small round capes 
elaborately braided with white in lace patterns. 
These are to be worn over kilt skirts of black 
silk. A brown cashmere polonaise imported for 
a brown silk skirt has the back forming a pretty 
slashed basque, and the front belted. ‘The skirt 
falls open in frouyt, and is draped far back on the 
sides. Tassel fringe, a bias silk band, and a 
row of curled goutache are the trimming. An 
Over dress to form part of a traveling suit is a 
small talma, with French blouse and over-skirt, 
made of nun's serge of pale gray. The walking 
skirt is to be furnished here. Folds and fringe 
are the trimming, and a monk’s hood completes 
the talma. Single talmas of black cashmere, 
having hoods, and very richly braided, are sold 
at wholesale houses for $85. A good deal of 
finely cut jet is found among French passemen- 
teries. Three hanging cords, swinging in a curve 
from the left shoulder to the back of the mantle, 

-are seen on stylish wraps. The Watteau fold 
remains in favor on various garments, and will 
probably be more generally worn than it has ever 


n, 

Light cloth mantles for spring are trimmed 
with braid, fringe, and gimps of darker shades. 
Elaborate hand-made trimmings, the work of 
poor sewing-girls, seem to have gone entirely 
out of fashion. ‘The sleeveless sacque with 
cape, the double talma, and the single talma are 
varied in many ways for these cloth wraps. A 
few sacques are seen, but the cape is the popular 
garment. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; ‘THomson, Lanapon, & Co.; 
and WiLson & GReIa. 





PERSONAL. 


HENRY Warp BEEcHER, in a recent lecture 
on Wall Street, delivered in Boston, said: ‘I 
have buried four generations of men from Wall 
Street in twenty-five years. Wall Street is a 
dunghill of mushrooms. There is a vast growth 
of men in every single year, and every year they 
are trampled down in hosts. I know but one or 
two men in that period who have been able to 
make permanent gains, and hold their gains. 
And they didn’t do it by speculatien: they add- 
ed other means of accumulation, whigh were the 
foundation of their stability; and I ve that 
all the men there are trying to he rich in uncea- 
ny ways, and trying to be rich without paying 
for what they get.” j 


—It is to the personal credft a reat pecan- 
lary advantage of Miss ANNA Owe aee that 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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she is paid the hiyhest a ate to 
any aor teacher in the United States. She is at 
the St. Louis Normal School. 

—That peculiarly Western man, Joaquin MIL- 
LEK, says of Queen Victoria: ‘In Whitehall I 
first saw the Queen of England—a sad and silent 
woman, whuee virtues, charities, and simplicity 
have eee the admiration of the world; a 
woman who has turned from the allurements of 
courts to educate her own children; a woman 
always clad in uncompromising black; who never 
wears hoops, nor water-falls, nor false hair. She 
deserves a crown for this, if nothing more.”’ 

—Cwarves READE loves the American jour- 
nals, takes six of them, and says they far exceed 
the Enclish papers in point of news. He keeps 
them on file, and occasionally finds a plot tn 
one of them for a novel. | 

—It is pleasant to know that, in his new edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Life of Dickens,’’ Mr. Joan Fors- 
TER withdraws all his charges against our friend 
Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, of the Philadelphia 
Press, and one of the most accomplished literary 
men of the day. 

—Attorney-General BaRLow —the youngest 
man who has ever béen elected to the noni tion 
in New York—was one of two “ first scholars”’ 
in his class at Cambridge, who came ont go near- 
ly alike that no discrimination was made in their 
rank, but two first parts were assigned of equal 
rank and honor. 

—General O. O. Howarp has applied to be 
pies on the retired list. He has participated 

n twenty-three battles, and lost his right arm 
and deserves to be retired with the full instead 
of the half pay of his rank. 

—Mr. Francis Skippy, one of the most prom- 
inent merchants of thie city, has become inter- 
ested in the Gallego Mills Company, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The company will shortly com- 
mence the erection of a mammoth cotton factory 
on the site of the Gallego Mills, which, when com- 
pleted, will be the largest cotton mills in the 

nited States. 

—Good Mister and Mistress Rosinson, of New 
Haven, recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding, at which were present the bride-maids and 
groomsmen who officiated at the wedding fifty 
years ago. 

—It may be consolatory to our people to know 
that the King of Siam, who recently visited the 
Viceroy of India, is a very small, placid-lookin 
man, who dresses in European fashion, wi 
knee-breeches and stockings, and lives like a 
European in all respects. 

n Friday, the 8th of March, the President 

of the United States and Mrs. Grant were the 
uests of Mr. and Mrs. Grorae W. CuiLps, of 
hiladelphia. In the new and spacious mansion 
recently erected by Mr. C. on Chestnut Street 
he will have abundant room to indulge in his 
proverbial hospitality, and entertain ‘‘ with am- 
ple grace and honor’’ the bright and notable 


‘personages of the count 


—Mrs. Lavra CuRTIS BoLtien who has been 
on a visit to Jean Ingelow at her London home, 
says she is a buxom, fine-looking woman, some- 
where near her forties, with an abundance of 
soft brown hair, which she winds in a graceful 
fashion of her own about her well-ehaped head. 
She has bright, dark eyes, and a lovely, changing 
color, which comes and goes on her cheeks at 
the slightest provocation. She is shy, delicate, 
and reserved, and has a true English aversion to 
being looked at, and a horror of being written 
about. She believes the English government to 
be the best on carth; and yet she is regarded as 
a sensible woman. 
—WILLIaM STETSON is the name of a gentle- 
man who died a few days since in Rochester 
Massachusetts, at the age of eighty years an 
eight months. He had been married sixty years, 
and during the whole of that period had never 
been separated from his wife more than three 
days at one time, and had never missed eating 
the Peer ne supper with her. 
—Lieutenant FREDERICK Grant is to have a 
right jolly reception from the students of the 
University of Berlin in June. They will give 
him a banquet and lager. 
—Hon. Joun BicELow is living finely and 
hospitably in Berlin, giving dinners and other 
entertainments, and deporting himself generally 
as becometh a good BIGELow. 
—The Rev. Rosert Everett; D.D., of Steu- 
ben, New York, has been presented with $1100 
by his Welsh friends throughout the country. 
e is now in his eighty-first year, and for more 
than ooo years has edited the Cenhadur (Mes- 
senger). 
ne . A. 8UTTER, the California pioneer and gold 
discoverer, is now ae in Litiz, Lancaster 
County, poor, and crippled with rheumatism. 
He is sixty-nine years old, and without means 
of support. The California Legislature has just 
given him a pension of $250 a month for five 
ears. 
: —The Rev. PETER CaRTWRIGHT still lives, and 
in delirium manifests the old fire and habit— 
See and praying in the highest tone of his 
voice. 
—The body of JoHN Brown marched rapidly 
along the other day in London, when the Queen 
was returning to Buckingham Palace after a 
drive in the Park. Mr. Brown, who is the 
Queen’s favorite groom, was so fortunate as to 
arrest the Fenian O’ConNoR when he assaulted 
her Majesty, and for that service has been award- 
ed a gold medal and an annuity of $125. 
eneral MEAGHER’S son has been appointed 
to, and has accepted, the cadetship a at his 
disposal by Colonel Roperts, M. C. from this 
city. He had previously declined it. 
—A curious will has fone been presented for 
robate in England. Sir Taomas PHILLIPs, a 
ew days before his decease, bequeathed Thirle- 
stane House, together with the wonderful library 
which literally fills that large mansion, to his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. FENWICK, for life, with 
remainders to her children. The bequest is en- 
cumbered with a condition of unprecedented sin- 

ularity: Sir THOMas strictly enjoined that nei- 
ther his eldest daughter nor her husband, nor 
any Roman Catholic, should ever enter the 
house. 

—Prince FREDERICK CHARLES of Prussia, 
now traveling in Egypc and Nubia, will, after 
his return, make a visit to the United States. 
The Emperor has had several caucuses with Mr. 
BANCROFT (one of his prime personal friends) on 
the subject, and the journey has been definitively 

reed upon. The Prince is now in the full flush 
ol imanhood. being forty-four, and has from boy- 
hood been in the army. He is one of the ablest 
of Germany’s generals. On taking command of 
the First Division of the Prussian army against 
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Austria, in 1866, and tn ordering the attack on 
the forces of the enemy, he suid to his men, 
‘‘May your hearts beat toward God and your 
fists on the enemy!’’ His services in the cam- 
paign against France were conspicuously brill- 
lant, brave, and successful. It may interest the 
young eel. readers of the Bazar to know that he 
8 a bachelor. 

—Barou Lresia, at Munich, is quite easy of 
access to Americans, and loves to talk of Ameri- 
ca, where his scientific theories have found such 
wideand successful application. In manner he is 
quite hearty, and in person well reserved, for al- 
though seventy, be does not look over fifty-five. 
He admires our public schools, saying that ‘no 
mnorant people eee a republic.” 

—ISELLY, an an photographer, has suc- 
ceeded in taking submerine viene 

—Somie of the bogks that formed the library 
of our original Quaker, WiLLiam PENN, were 
sold a few days since at auction in London. 

—Sir Rounpe.t Patmer, one of the great 
lawyers of England, is a very religious man and 
the compiler of a hymn-book, and he ig a de- 
lightful orator. He is tall and thin. with just a 
slight stoop, his face is feminine in its refine- 
ment and delicacy, his voice is exceedingly 
sweet, his accents singularly pure, his manner 
persuasive, and his arguments show that the 
stores of his intellect are great. 

—Miss Ke.ioee is said to havea larger reper- 
toire than any living prima-donna. She is Ict- 
ter and note perfect in twenty-five operas, in 
most of which she has sung with success. 

—The ex-Emperor Napo.rown has sold to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company the proper- 
ty on the corner of Broadway and Dey Etreets, 
Known as the old Franklin House, for $840,000. 
A few years since it was bought for him by Dr. 
Evans for $480,000. It may be remembered 
that soon ufter the ex-emperor’s flight from Par- 
is and arrival in England we stated that he had 
ample means on which to live in luxury. This 
statement was persistently denied by his adher- 
ents, who asserted that the fortune of the ex- 
empress was all upon which the couple had to 
subsist. The truth is, he is the actual owner of 
a ae amount of property in this city, besides 
holding several millions of dollars in the public 
funds and stocks of other countries. 

—The Duke d’Aumale, who fondly hopes to 
be King of France, but may not, exacts at his 
receptions the strictest monarchical etiquette. 
Recently one of the invited having comfortab! 
seated himself, the duke went up to him smif- 
ingly and asked for the latest medical bulletin 
about the illness that prevented his guest from 
standing. 

—The Brazilian Emperor is in high feather 
with the authors and artists of Paris, going 
about among them just like any other “man 
with a hat on,’’ and even gone so far as to run 
over to Nahant, in Berry, to pay his respects,to - . 
oe Sand. The potentate writes fairly him- 
self, hence the fondness for people given fo that 
sort of thing. 

—The ex-Emperor of the French goes fre- 
qucnily to London from Chiselhurst quite un- 
noticed, generally naehing at the Army and 
Navy Club, of which he is a member. The 
Prince Imperial is a close student ; up at six in 
the morning, and after breakfast sets himself to 
study with his young friend Conneavu until ten. 
Then, accompanied by his tutor, he goes up to 
the University College, in London, where he 
regularly follows a course of instruction every 
day till three o’clock. Returning at four, he 
rides or walks with his mother. After dinner, 
at ten o’clock, he goes to his little bed like a 
good boy, and has an honest, square sleep. 

—Lord Northbrook, who succeeds the late 
Earl Mayo as Governor - General of India, is a 
member of the family of Barrnes, and is in the 
very prime of life, being forty-six years old. 
Early in life, through family influence, he be- 
came secretary to Sir GeorGe Grey, then one 
of the ministry. He subsequently held similer 
appointments under other ministers, being suc- 
cessively at the Home Department, the Board of 
Trade, the India-Office, and the Admiralty. In 
1857, when only thirty years of age, he became 
Lord of the Admiralty. In 1861 he entered the 
War Department as Under-Secretary. Soon aft- 
er he was appointed Under-Secretary for India 
and for more than three years took a prominen 
part in the management of England’s vast de- 
pendency. From this department he passed to 
the Home Department, remaining there from 
1864 to 1866, when he became Secretary of the 
Admiralty. Afterward he was made Under- 
Secre for War. Lord Northbrook is popu- 
lar with the liberal party, and his appointment 
will provenly receive the approval of the English 
people. 

—The Princess Strozz1, at a recent fancy ball 
in Florence, wore a dress so heavy with jewels 
and gold damask that, as soon as her guests had 
all arrived, she was compelled to adopt a lighter 
costume in order easily to get about. 

—The Boston Jos mentions, but does not 
name, a printer of this city who recently com- 
mitted suicide. No one “justifies” the deed, 
which might have been done if he had been cast 
away in Boston. 

—It is at last positively settled that PAULINE 
Lucca (Baroness Von Rade), the famous prima- 
donna, comes to this Seite He autumn, un- 
der the management of Mr. Henry C. JaRRETT 
(NILsson’s confidential Soh ee appear in 
opera during the season of 1872-78. Mr. Jar- 
RETT wlll organize an entirely new company to 
eunpors the Lucca, with Max Marerzex at the 

ront. 

—In qne of Miss Mitrorp’s letters to Mr. 
James T. Frecps she says, ‘‘I have known many 
rich people in my time, and the result has con- 
vinced me that with great wealth some dee 
black shadow is aa sure to walk as it is to follow 
the bright sunshine. 8o I never pray for more 
than the blessed enough for those whom I love 
best. And very dearly do I love my American 
friends—you best of all—but all very dearly, as 
I have cause. Say this, please, to Dr. Parsons 
and Dr, Hotmss (admiring their poems is a sort 
of touch-stone of taste with me, and very, very 
many stand the test well), and dear BaYARD 
TAYLOR, & man soundest and sweetest the near- 
er one gets to the kernel, and good, kind JoHNn 
WHITTIER, who has the fervor of the poet in- 
grace into the tough old Quaker stock, and 

r. STODDARD, and Mrs. Lippincott, and Mra. 
Sparks, and the Philadelphia poetess, and dear 
Mr. and Mrs. W——, and your capital critics and 
orators. Remember me ta all who think of me; 
but keep the cholegat tenderness for yourself 
and wife.” 


ee eee oe 
— 
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Irish Guipure Crochet Collar, 
Figs. 1-6. 


Tus Irish guipure collar, which is 
shown arranged on the figure on the first 
page, consists of a foundation and lace, 
and is made of separate figures, which 
are crocheted with fine twisted cotton 
on a foundation of coarse knitting cot- 
ton, and set together with chain stitch 
scallops and picots. The figures which 
are oftenest repeated are shown in full 
size by Figs. 2-6. Work the remain- 
ing figures of the collar, which differ 
somewhat in shape, in a similar man- 
ner, observing Fig. 1. For the rosette 
figure shown by Fig. 2, beginning in the 


TATTED RosEeTTEe FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


middle, make a foundation of 18 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
then crochet * 2 se. (single crochet) on the next 
2 foundation st. (stitch), 12 ch., pass over the 
last of these, and going back on the remaining 
11 ch. work 11 se. ; repeat eight times from >; 


finally, fasten to the first st. with 1 sl. Thus Fig. 3.—Crocuet Frcure 


nine ribs are worked, which form the veins of the 


leaves. ay on a strand of coarse knitting cot- 
7 e CoLuar.—FoLu Size. 


ton taken fourfold for a foundation, and on this 
crochet all around the veins, thus passing the 


needle through the under veins of the ch. and through the sc., 
one round of sc., in doing which widen in the requisite manner 
at the point of each vein, and in the hollow of the leaves work 
1 sc. each on the middle ring; begin this round ‘with the 1 sl. on 


the ring, and fasten the leaves of the rosette together, 


by Fig. 2, by means of a p. (picot) of 4 ch. Ornament the cen- 
tre of the finished rosette with a wheel. For the four-leaved 
figure shown by Fig. 8 make a foundation of 8 ch., close these in 


a ring with 1 sl., and then crochet * 2 sc. on the next 
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ror Irish GUIPURE 


as shown 


2 ch., 10 ch., pass 
over the last of 4 
these, and going ff 
back on the re- es 
maining eh. work 


9 sc.; repeat three 
times from >*. ..<. FOR IrisH GUIPURE 






Fig. 2.—Crocuet Ficure 
FOR IRISH GUIPURE 
CoLuaR.—FULL SIZE. 


Fig. 1.—Irntsn Gurpvre CrocHet 
CotLtar.—[See First Page. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 25. 










Fig. 5.—CrocHeEtT 


FIGURE — IrisH smaller pi- 
sais oe. cots crochet 8 
ULL NIZE. ch. and 1 sc. on 


the first of the 


Fig. 4.—Crocuet Ficure 8 ch.; for the larger pi- 


eots work 8 ch., 1 de. on 


Then lay on a ~ CoLLaR.—FULL Size. the fifth of these 8 ch., 
fourfold thread of ~ se neal 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
cotton for a foundation eS Aa first of the 8 ch. The 


and crochet on the four 
veins in a similar man- 
ner as in the rosette, 
but work 8 or 4 sc. only 
on the under end of 
each vein; before and 
after these sc. 2 sde. 
(short double crochet) 
each, and for the re- 
mainder work de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the 
foundation. After fin- 
ishing the four 
leaves crochet on 
the cotton strand 
in sc. to a length 
of an inch and 
three-quarters, cut 
off the strand, lay 
the end in a loop 
as shown by Fig. 
3, and fasten the 


wrong side. For 




























figures for the lace of the 
collar (the lace is not set 
on the foundation until 
the latter is completed) 
are joined in a similar 
manner. Having finish- 
ed the foundation and 
lace, separate both from 
the foundation, and edge 
the foundation of the col- 
lar all around, and the 
lace on the upper 
edge only, with a 
scalloped. round, 
which is worked 
from left to right, 
as follows: 1 sc. 
on the outer edge 
of the net, 11 ch., 
pass over half an 
inch of the outer 
edge, * 1 sc. on 
one of the ch. scal- 
lops to the right, 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Tasrr-Covers, Currarys, ETC.—JACONET APPLICATION AND LACE. 
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stems are sewed together on the wrong 
side. For the spray shown by Fig. 5 
make, first, a foundation of 22 ch. for 
the two lower leaves of the three-leaved 
figure, which is worked separately ; pass 
over the last ch., and going back on the 
remaining ch. work 21 se., and fasten 
the thread. The ends of this rib form 
the veins of the two lower leaves; the 
latter are crocheted like the leaves of 
the preceding figures ; 3 foundation st. 
must remain free between these leaves 
on one side of the rib, After finishing 
the second leaflet turn the work, and 
without cutting the working thread 
» work together the first 4 st. of the first 
leaflet and the last 4 st. of the second 
leaflet from the wrong side with 4 sl., 


‘ Oe 
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CrocHeT ROSETTE FOR TIDIES, ETC. 


and in connection with this work on the 
right side first the vein, then the border of 
the third leaflet. In working the stem the 
figure thus finished is joined with the latter, 
as shown by Fig. 5; the end of the stem 
also forms one leaflet, the vein of which has 


Fig. 6.—Crocnet FIGur® = first been worked separately. Fig. 6 shows 
FOR Irish GUIPURE a full-sized leaf figure of the lace; these 
CoLLar.—FoLt Size. figures are furnished with picots on the side, 


which afterward come on the outer edge 


of the collar, each picot consisting of 8 ch., as shown by the illus- 
tration. Having worked the requisite number of separate figures, 
observing Fig. 1, baste the foundation figures in the order shown 
by Fig. 1 on a piece of linen or enameled cloth cut from Fig. 25, 
Supplement, in one piece, and join the figures by means of a net- 
like foundation of ch., picots, sc., and dce., worked with very fine 
cotton. The picots are worked in various sizes. For each of the 
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Fig. 2,—BorpEk FOR TABLE-COVERS, CURTAINS; ETC,—JACONED APPLICATION AND Nerrine. 
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lace of the collar with one ronnd of ch. and se., working abrays alter- first partition. The last partition is three inches and a half high. Pay 

nately 1 sc. on the edge of the foundation, 1 sc. on the edge of the lace ; no attention to the free ends of the strip for the present. Cut both 

between these always 3 ch., and pass over 2 st. of the relative outer soufiiets of muslin, silk, and lustring from Fig. 69, Supplement, bind 

edge with the ch. them on the upper edge with silk ribbon three-eighths of an inch wide, 
Embroidered Tablets. 


and lay the soutilet for the right side of the case (bringing the lustring 
Turse tablets have two covers of thick card-board, covered with side uppermost) in inner folds along the dotted lines partly indicated on 
gray gros grain embroidered with dark gray sewing silk, and edged with 


Fig. 69, Supplement, and in outer folds along the straight lines; the 
fine silk cord of a darker shade. Fig. 41, Supplement, gives one-half soufiiet for the left side is laid in outer folds along the dotted lines and 
of one cover, with design. ‘The six leaves of parchment between the 





















in inner folds along the straight lines. Fasten in the soufflets in such 
& manner that one partition comes in each pleat of the soufflet, bringing 
the lowest partition in the shortest pleat, as shown by the illustration. 


EMBROIDERED ‘l'ABLETS. 


For pattern and design see Supplemen ' eee ee on —— 
No. XVL Fig. 41.) yy —— 

















EMBROIDERED CARD Press. 


- 5 u se , ‘i i , : y 2 te 2 r 
CASE FoR Sewine Sitk, THREAD, Ere For design see Fig. 3, Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 12, Vol. V. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII, Figs. 68 and 69. 


Besides this, join the soufflets and partitions on the under edge 
with a coarse silk thread, which is passed, through all the pleats 
and partitions at the point indicated by @ on Fig. 69, Supplement, 
and paste each soufflet along the front side edge, which is 
an inch and seven-eighths long, and the back side edge, 
which is three inches and a half long, on the free side edges 
of the same length of the part which forms the partitions. 
Paste the outer covering, which is embroidered, on the 
case, first pasting the previously unnoticed front edge of 
the pocket to the first inner fold, on the straight end of 
the covering. ‘The free back edge of the pocket to the 
next inner fold is pasted on the other end of the covering, 
so that the embroidered flap, which is four inches and a 
half wide, remains free. Finally, edge the case with fine 
silk cord, and set on a button and loop. 


covers are also cut from Fig. 41, Supplement, but somewhat smaller 
than the pattern. Sew the leaves between the covers, and on the 
upper and under part of the cover fasten the ends of a piece of silk 
cord ornamented with silk tassels and steel beads, as shown 
by the illustration; this cord is finished at the top with a 
steel bead. On the side edge at the top of the front part 
of the cover set a loop of elastic ribbon, and on the side edge 
of the under part of the cover fasten a band of double silk 
interlined with paper, which is designed to hold the lead- 


pencil. 
Case for Sewing Silk, Thread, etc. 


Ts case is made of maroon silk, lined with lustring of 
the same color, and embroidered in chain stitch with ma- 
roon saddler’s silk in two shades. Fine maroon silk cord 
edges the case, and a button and cord loop serve for closing. 
To make the case cut, first, for the main piece one piece of thick 
paper ten inches 
and a half long 


Case for Visiting Cards, Postage Stamps, etc. 


To make this case cut of stiff linen, of fine gray linen, and 
of maroon 








Or 











ee Se eesteaeerr and seven inches . , silk one piece 
OAV AR ay wea we wide, and round J } TEE (amy cach = from 
2 PVE EES OOF cP yc ge Ts ee RE off the corners “ eh = Sj Fig. 39, Sup- 






plement. SBaste the stiff 
linen under the silk, and 
stitch both pieces on the 
silk side with maroon silk 
along the straight and the 
dotted line given on the 
pattern. Ornament the 
piece of gray linen in half- 
polka stitch and point 
Russe with maroon silk as 
shown by the illustration 





slightly on one end ; this piece 
is laid in an outer fold a dis- 
tance of two inches and two 
inches and _ three - quarters 
from each straight end. Coy- 
er the paper on the outside 
with silk, which has previous- 
ly been basted on net and em- 
broidered as shown by the il- 
lustration. Cover the paper 


Section or Trimming For Liven Cottar © the inside at the round- 





AND SLEEVES wit Rarsep Squares. © end, which is intended and indicated on the pat- §Manxer or MAKING Ratsep Sqvarrs 
Futx S1zu.—[See Page 240.] for the flap, with silk four CASE For Vistrixe Carns, Postace tern, sew on a band. of For CoLtLtar.—[See' Page 240, ] 
inches and a half wide, which STAMPS, ETC. 


For pattern and design see Supplement. 
" No. * Fie. 39. . 


has previously been 
embroidered in the 
design given on Fig. 
29, No. XII., Sup- - 
plement to Harper’s 
Bazar, No. 8, Vol. 
V. For all the par- 
titions, which are in 
one piece, cut of 
stiff paper one strip 
forty-eight inches SRA GGVR AY SSsx 
site half long and ‘ A S SATS 
six inches and sey- MAGGS AE SSS 
en-eighths wide, 
which is covered on 
one side with lus- 
tring. Lay this strip 
(bringing the side 
covered with  lus- 
tring uppermost) in 
folds as indicated on 
Fig. 68, Supplement, 
which gives a sec- 
tion of the partitions, 
laying the material 
in inner folds along 
the dotted lines, and 
in an outer fold along 
the straight line. 
Then paste the pa- 
per together at both | 
' sides of the straight 
line sothat both inner 
folds come together. 
This forms the first 
partition; the re- 
maining seven par- 
titions are made in 
a similar manner, 
each following one, 
however, should be 
a quarter of an inch 
higher than the one 
preceding it; theun- 
der edge of all the 
| ‘partitions forms an 
Fig. 1.—Rep CasHMERE SLEEVEBESS JACKET.— BACK. ’7even line with the § = $$‘ Fig. 2.—Ren CasnmMere SLEEVELESS JACKET.—FROnT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 18 and 14. - ~~ - °-under edge of the © e » For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 13 and 14. 
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double maroon silk, as indicated on the pattern 
and shown by the illustration, and baste this 
piece on the piece of stiff linen. Fold down the 
threefold material on the inside along the dot- 
ted line, and join this folded piece on both sides 
with the back by means of soufflets of double 
maroon sifk. Fach soutilet consists of a straight 
double strip of silk, folded on the upper edge 
and doubled lengthwise, which is sewed into the 
case so that the lengthwise fold comes between 
the front and back of the case, and forms the 
middle of the soufflet. Finally, bind the case 
with silk braid on the outer edge. In closing 
the case fold it also along the straight line given 
on Fig. 39, Supplement; then lay the narrow 
part, which forms the flap, once around the case, 
and slip the rounded end of it through the band. 








FORGOTTEN. 


Unper the trees that afternoon, 
Across the meadows and down the lane, 
Sloped the sun to the west full soon, 
Never a shadow nor cloud of pain: 
Do you ever. think of it now? 


How fresh the breeze from off the sea, 
Bending the bluebells before our feet, 
Bearing perfume from hill to lea! 
O life, it seemed never 80 sweet: 
Do you ever think of it now? 


What did we savy? I can not tell— 

True love is very silent sometimes ; 
But your words I remember well 

When we parted there beneath the limes: 
Do you ever think of them now? 


Only a year ago to-day, 
Yes, only a year ago; and yet 
The golden light has passed away, 
‘The summer sun has forever set: 
Do you ever think of it now? 


Dead is the past, and evermore 

Dead is the love vou whispered that day ; 
Dead, alas! are the hopes I bore; 

Dead is my life; vet I only pray 
That you may not think of it now. 








THE YOUNG PROFESSOR. 


ARY FAY was the dearest friend of my 
youth—a school-mate by accident, but an 
intimate by election—and we went through the 
perilous Scylla and Charybdis of school-girl in- 
timacy without wrecking either self-respect by 
quarrels, or each other’s respect by sudden reve- 
lations of unworthiness ; we reached the perilous 
height of nineteen years without loss of confi- 
dence. Alas the day! 

While in New York I was the frequent guest 
of Mary in the rather peculiar household of 
which she was the real head, although not yet 
out of school. She was an heiress; and her 
house was presided over at one end of the table 
by Mrs. Crawford, a very beautiful and young 
widow, and by Mr. Peck, her guardian, who 
was neither young nor beautiful. Of the rela- 
tionship between Mrs. Crawford and Mary [ only 
saw what seemed very proper—a woman of 
thirty-three presiding over the destinies and 
playing duenna very mildly to a girl fatherless 
and motherless, ard doing it, as I thought, 
most acceptably. 

Mr. Peck, a soft-spoken, flabby elderly gen- 
tleman, had ever been my utter abhorrence; bat 
when [ came to invite Mary to my own home I 
soon learned that it was a foregone conclusion 
that Mr. Peck must come too. Mrs. Crawford 
I was most happy to invite, for she was my own 
charming friend. No woman ever knew so well 
how to treat a very young girl. She neither ig- 
nored me nor patronized me. She never men- 
tioned how much I had grown, or how like I 
was to my father and mother. She understood 
that morbid consciousness of youth which saf- 
fers so keenly under the thoughtless real con- 
tempt, but so-called kindly patronage, which old- 
er people extend to those younger than them- 
selves. A young person on the verge of man- 
hood or womanhood should be treated as an 
equal, with scrupulous politeness, and with a 
constant recollection of one’s own youth, its 
partial knowledge, its imperfect experience, and 
its extreme sensitiveness. 

I had another friend, of the opposite sex, whom 
I admired as much, perhaps more, than I did 
Mrs. Crawford. ‘This was Alfred Clendennin, 
the ‘‘ young professor.” I was not in love with 
him myself, at least I thought not, nor was he 
in love with me; but I wished Mary to love him 
and marry him out of hand. I have never known 
why Mary did not tell me that she had met him, 
and that they had had a very decided flirtation. 
It was the first break in a golden confidence ; but 
she perpetrated that crime, and allowed me to 
introduce him to her, and to have the mortifica- 
tion of finding that my office of mutual friend 
was a sinecure. 

That is the poorest side of female friendship. 
The moment a man comes along, off goes 
L’Amitié, sober, well-behaved little god, and 
in comes L’Amonr, with all his antics, and 
there are mutual misunderstandings and dis- 
honest withholdings of confidence, and coolness- 
es and recriminations, and your female friendship 
is like a dryad, ‘‘all up atree.”’ Alas the day! 

We live, I think delightfully, in one of those 
villas of which there are so many near our large 
towns ; you may call it Hartford, or New Haven, 
or Providence, or Ithaca, or Utica, or Albany, 
as you please. I call it Urania, because we were 
very starry and learned there, and owned a uni- 
versity, of which, of course, the young professor 
was the bright particular planet. And we had 
large, comfortable, modern rooms; broad piazzas, 
beautiful prospects, and pretty grounds. Near 
enough to the town to enjoy its society, far enough 
to escape its gossip and its inconveniences, 


I wish I could describe Mrs. Crawford as she 
came down stairs the first evening of her arrival. 
Cool, light-haired, regular-featured, she looked 
like Eugénie, late empress. Paps, who had 
never seen her before, fell in love at first sight, 
and presented her a piece of holly, which she ar- 
tistically pinned to her blue dress, @ 4a bouquet 
de corsage. The effect was charming. 

Mary, who had preceded her by a day, stood at 
a table arranging the study lamp. 

‘¢ Wanted, a self-adjusting lamp warranted to 
throw light over the darkest moments of human 
depression,” said Mary. 

‘*T hope they won’t fit it to kerosene, it is so 
dangefous,” said Aunt Darwin, who did not take 
a joke readily. 

‘*T should like a pair of seven-league hoots to 
take me away from bills and complaints of the 
servants,” said papa. 

‘““And I,” said Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ should like 
an ear-trumpet which would enable me to hear 
only witticisms and compliments.” 

‘¢T should think Mrs. Crawford would require 
cotton to stuff in her ears to avoid hearing the 
latter,” said Alfred Clendennin, the young pro- 
fessor. 

So he knew Mrs. Crawford too! And why 
did Mary blush and turn the lamp so high that 
the chimney went off with a bang like a pistol ? 

‘*That reminds me,” said Mr. Peck, who was 
devoted toconundrums, ‘‘ of the following: ‘Why 
is a swallow like a smoky chimney ?’ Ha, ha! 
rather apt, Miss Margaretta, eh ?”’ 

I was alwaye Mr. Peck’s immediate victim. 
He presumed on my affection for Mary, and del- 
uged me with his conundrums and his hand- 
shakings, which were tremendous; first he 
squeezed, then he shook, then he vibrated from 
side to side, then he squeezed, then he released 
the injured member, red, aching, and fatigued. 
My father and mother had yielded to my request 
in the matter of inviting Mr. Peck and Mrs. 
Crawford somewhat reluctantly ; but when Mary, 
whom they both knew and loved, declined com- 
ing unless her friends, whom she said stood to 
her in place of father and mother, could be asked 
—they being sensitive about her leaving their pro- 
tection, and she feeling that they should be asked 
—of course my parents relented. Papa was not 
a suspicious man, but Mr. Peck was not of his 
style, nor does any elderly gentleman like to 
have a guest foisted apon him. Mrs. Crawford 
began at once by winning every one by her charm. 
With papa she was gentle, learned, and court- 
eous; with mamma, confidential, feminine, and 
domestic ; with Aunt Darwin, literal, prudent, 
and devoted to knitting. Perhaps such excess- 
ive powers of conformity would have alarmed a 
more suspicious family, but it delighted us, and 
even made us swallow Mr. Peck. 

‘*Such business talents as Mr. Peck has!” 
said Mrs. Crawford, clasping her hands ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ He is, as you see, a man of the 
people, uncultivated and self-made; but euch 
talents! He has taken my little fortune—for I 
had almost nothing when I accepted the position 
I hold in dear Mary's family—and he has been in 
Wall Street with it, and he has made me, not 
rich, you know, but very well off, and he has 
grown rich himself, and Mary's fortune has turn- 
ed twice over—yes, I assure you, twice over— 
since Mr. Peck, promising her dying father to 
guard her as his own child, assumed the care 
of her and it.” 

And Mrs. Crawford turned her fine eyes to 
heaven as she lauded Mr. Peck. I looked out 
the window at this modern Midas, who was shak- 
ing hands violently with the gardener. Perhaps 
my face expressed the disgust I felt, for Mrs. 
Crawford put her whité hand on my shoulder 
and said, laughing, ‘‘ You have a very express- 
ive face, my dear Margaretta. You must learn 
to conceal your emotions, and -you must not 
always judge by appearances.”’ 

I had, with the delicious romance of early 
friendship, arranged this Christmas party. I 
had brought Mary and her suite to my dear home 
on purpose that she might meet the young pro- 
fessor. Was it not a shock to find that they 
had met before; that Mrs. Crawford had a sort 
of ownership in him; that these women with 
whom I had lived on such terms of intimate 
friendship for a long time should have thus kept 
from me their knowledge of and acquaintance 
with my own townsman—a person of whom 
they had heard me speak a thonsand times? 
But friendship has such trials! 1, at least, did 
not deserve it, for I had asked mothing better 
than to marry Mary to Alfred Clendennin, and 
to retire myself to a life of single blessedness 
(for where could I, rather a pug-nosed girl, ever 
hope to find another young professor’), from 
which I should emerge merely to say, ‘‘ Bless 
you, my children!” at the end of the chapter. 
Alas the day! 

Now this evening, the first of the visit, during 
which Mary stood by the lamp and endeavored 
to arrange it, was the Capua of my hopes. I 
found to my infinite distress that Mary and the 
young professor had met before. Alas the day! 
When [ said, ‘‘Mr. Alfred Clendennin—Miss 
Mary Fay,” I saw them bow coldly and form- 
ally, but evidently as if the ceremony were a 
useless one; and I saw, moreover, that there was 
something which Mary had not told me. 

Me, her confidante! Well, dolls are stuffed 
with sawdust, indeed ! 

She, however, told me before we went to bed 
that she had met Alfred Clendennin at Long 
Branch during the summer, and did not much 
like him. 

For the first time in my life I distrusted Mary. 
To not like the young professor was to be indif- 
ferent to truth, honor, sense, and beauty. I 
would not wrong Mary by a saspicion. 

The next evening we had a large party. The 
élite of the university, of course, aad a dozen 
country families. It was very 2 for half an 
hour, and we talked of ghe we and <u. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





state of the roads. Every one was very cold in 
the unusual exposure of low necks. But mam- 
ma, the genius of hospitality, caused hot coffee 
and punch to circulate pretty freely, and the 
Urania string-band, shut up for the time being 
in the butler's pantry, commenced a lively dan- 
cing tune. About the time the president and 
the new English professor arrived we were quite 
gay, and Mary looking perfectly resplendent in a 
gold-colored silk and scarlet geraniumse—she 
lighted ap the room. Mrs. Crawford was not 
in her greatest beauty; her cold pure toilette 
was just then too suggestive of the snow out- 
side. 

The young professor asked me to dance, and 
we stood up opposite the English professor and 
Mary. Mrs. Crawford and Mr. Peck, my brother 
Tom and one of the beauties of Urania, formed 
their vis-A-vis. We backwarded and forwarded, 
did ‘‘cavalier seul,” ‘‘ladies chain,” ‘* hands 
across,” and all the mild lunacies of the cotil- 
lion as danced in country parishes. I could not 
help saying to my dear admired young professor, 

‘* Mary looks well, does she not ?” 

‘*Gloriously beautiful — tropical,” said the 
young professor, rapturously. . 

After supper, when the rest of us looked fiush- 
ed, and Mary's orange and crimson a little heavy, 
how gloriously Mrs. Crawford shone out with a 
pale and silvery light, like the full moon after a 
blood-red sunset ! 

She was a woman! a woman to go to Ven- 
ice with, to sail on calm lagoons under those 
storied palaces. I do not think you conld have 
referred to a legend that Mrs. Crawford would 
not have been before you. Music, pictures, all 
had in her their great interpreter, for she was a 
sympathetic and profoundly poetical nature. Ev- 
ery gifted man felt himself understood for the 
first time when Emily Crawford listened to him, 
and every poor young fellow just beginning life 
felt that his early buds of enthusiasm and hope 
and ambition were going to unfold into hundred- 
leaved roses beneath that warm and beautiful 
smile. [iow anconscious and natural she was! 
and how mamma would arise from a talk about 
cookery with her with a conviction that there 
never had been such a puddingist as Mrs. Craw- 
ford since Mrs. Glasse wrote the immortal recipe, 
‘* First, catch your hare!” 

Mrs. Crawford caught her hares apparently 
without effort. If she was a coquette, she dis- 
guised it, and attempted to suppress it. If she 
was an actress, she was a successful one. I be- 
lieve she could not help being fascinating to all 
sorts and conditions of men, and she felt when 
she was with yon all the cordiality she expressed. 
I believe these universally fascinating women are 
as good as other people; and it is very generous 
of me to say so, for they have been in my way 
all my life. 

Now I could not but feel when I saw Alfred 

Clendennin drawn to the side of Mrs. Crawford 
that Mary’s chances were getting small by de- 
grees and beautifully less, for you may safely 
say that a man of twenty-seven is more apt to 
be fascinated by a beautiful and clever creature 
of thirty-three than by the untutored loveliness 
of nineteen. Your old fellows find the rather 
unripe yet blushing apples the fruit to set their 
waning teeth on edge, but vour younger man 
loves ripenees. My pet scheme seemed to be in 
danger. 
I had one trifling comfort. Our new English 
professor, of course a great lion, fell in love with 
Mary at first sight, and danced with her perpetu- 
ally. He even resisted the president's lou 
that ‘‘ the sleigh was ready.” It seemed to con- 
vey no idea to the dull English brain of Mr. Ma- 
joribanks. He paced the room calmly, listening 
to Mary, gazed fondly at her blushing cheek, and 
through his spectacles blinked blandly at the 
whitest of shoulders. 

At length the president got furious, and catch- 
ing the enamored professor by the arm, informed 
him again that ‘‘ the sleigh was ready.” 

‘* Ah, you mean—oh, that it is, ah—time to 
be going? Qh, to be sure; thousand apologies 
—ah, to be sure, oh, ah—certainly, quite ready. 
Is it really—oh, ah, quiteso. Good-night! good- 
night !”” 

And s0, in a whirlwind of oh’s and ah's, Mr. 
Majoribanks, charming learned man and perfect 
gentleman, left us; was torn from the tropic to 
the frigid zone, from American loveliness to an 
American winter, from beanties to buffalo-rebes, 


and, poor map, to the president’s wife and daugh- . 


ters. 

Mr. Peck, dreadful man, rushed after him to 
shake hands, and he departed with that last of 
our institutions forced upon him. 

We were reading Browning one morning in the 
library, and admiring the skill with which ‘My 
last Duchess, painted on the wall,” is managed— 
for in it a man unconsciously describes himself— 
when Mr. Peck rushed in with one of his co- 
nundrums. He was very fond of conundrums, 
and was forever following up his hand-shakings 
by the question, ‘‘My dear madam, have you 
heard, ‘ What goes up the chimney and over your 
head, and never leuves the room ?’” or some 
such stuff. 

This day he had a French one, and was pro- 
portionately elated. 

‘‘My dear madam, have you heard this little 
thing, so neat, so French— 

‘*¢Mon premier est le premier de son espdce, 


Mon seconde n'a pas de seconde; 
Comment puis je dire mon tout ?’” 


Bsh! I had jast got the party arranged to my 
liking, when this marplot must burst in with his 
tiresome conundrums. We were in the library, 
the best room for Jove-making ‘in this country, 
and J had brought the Browning reading round 
to ‘‘In a Gondola.” The vy, except Mary, 
Alfred, and myself, had dispe I had just 










made seme Machiavelign excuse for retiring my- 
self. Te yeplaagignpeaid bave come, Alfred 
woeld Bits fewpolf, all would have 





call - 
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gone well, and we should have been saved all 
further trouble, bus for 


- “Mon premier est le premier,” etc., etc. 


The philandering of Alfred over Mrs. Craw- - 
ford was thus not interrupted. I do not so much 
blame her. She could not help measuring swords 
with a woman younger and more beautiful, with 
whom she saw that the young professor was real- 
ly in love. 

Women of Mrs. Crawford's disposition are 
somewhat pitiless—and perhaps all women are 
—after the cheek has refused to respond to the 
heart, toward those whose blood mounts tem- 
pestuously with every passing emotion; and to 
a woman of her attraction the homage of men 
came unasked. 

Alfred Clendennin had evidently fallen into 
that pitfall, digged deep for him by a fascinating 
woman, into which men are so apt to fall if there 
is some obstacle between them and their wishes. 
With Alfred it was pride which stood between 
himself and Marv—the pride which many a man 
has felt before this of wishing to be all in all to 
the womun he loves, and in no pecuniary sense 
her pensioner. He had lived with books and 
not with people; he was not fitted to cope with 
a woman of the world, and so fascinating a one 
as Mrs. Crawford. Although he knew that he 
loved Mary, he did not, after what had be- 
tween them, and with the feeling that she would 
rather resign than take on any glory from a mar- 
riage with him, dare to follow her more closely. 
He was miserable, and he found Mrs. Crawford 
always a consoler. To him, as to every educated 
American, the professor’s chair was a throne; he 
could not, he would not, resign it ; he would rath- 
er starve. He was happy enoagh in it, too, till 
he fell in love. But could he ask a gay young 
beauty to share six hundred a vear and a profess- 
or’s house at Urania? Had he not seen at Long 
Branch how fond of pleasure she was, and how 
men courted her? how much delight she seemed 
to take in a life of luxurious ease? Had not 
Mrs. Crawford dwelt on Marv’s fondness for so- 
ciety, her love of dancing; all that gay life of a 
New York belle which the wife of a young pro- 
fessor must resign? So reasoned the distracted 
young man; and meantime flirted, to ease his 
spirits, with Mrs. Crawford. 

Mary was distrait and unhappy. A gloom 
hung over the Christmas party. The snow had 
disappeared ; the weather was mild and pleasant 
for a Northern winter. We had not the usual 
excitement of sleighing, so we tried a horseback 
expedition. Any thing was better than this ter- 
rible in-door melancholy. Alas the day! I 
thought I would never scheme again. 

It was a beautiful day for the season, and even 
Aunt Darwin did not interpose an objection to 
the horseback party, although she advised us to 
wear large woolen mufflers over our ‘‘ Brown's 
hats,” and to tie what she appropriately denomi- 
nated an ‘‘ ugly” over our shapely shoulders. 
Aunt Darwin had passed that period of life when 
cold freezes not, nor does exercise tire; when 
pretty figures must be shown—ay, and pretty 
faces too. 

Mr. Peck saw us off, although we were gaunt- 
leted before he had a chance to shake hands; 
but he shouted after us, undaunted, 

‘‘¢Mon premier est le premier de son espéce, 
Mon seconde n’a pas de seconde; 
Comment puis je dire mon tout ?’” 
which, as the answer is ‘‘ adieu,” was, for once 
in a way, appropriate for Mr. Peck. We had the 
usual poor nags of a country livery-stable, varied 


_by one or two good ones from our own. M 


rode her own beantiful well-trained mare ‘“ Zak. 
dee,” but Mrs. Crawford was mounted on an ill- 
conditioned beast, whose antics became some- 
what troublesome. After an hour's struggle 
with this animal, Mrs. Crawford, who was a 
timid horsewoman, sent Alfred Clendennin back 
to ask one of us to change with her. Mary im- 
mediately volunteered. She was an excellent 
horsewoman, and rather enjoyed conquering a 
vicious beast. 

Mrs. Crawford was accordingly lifted into 
Zaidee’s saddje, and Mary mounted the cast-off 
steed. All went well for a time, but my heart 
misgave me as Mr. Majoribanks and Mary dis- 
appeared over the brow of a hill on a sharp trot. 
Poor Tom, who had suffered a chronic heart-ache 
for three weeks, and had a boy's love for Mary, 
followed them. He had a young colt of my fa- 


ther’s, and rode with a boy's daring. 


It was a short enough time, Heaven knows, 
when he rejoined us, pale as death, his horse in 
a foam. Mary had been thrown! Mr. Majori- 


banks said the horse had had an ugly fall, and 


seemed to know nothing more. He had Jost his 
spectacles, poor man, in attempting to help her, 
and was as helpless ag only the extremely near- 
sighted can be. 

We carried the poor insensible girl to a neigh- 
boring farm-house, laid her on the bed, bathed 
her head, wept over her, and sent poor Tom for 
the carriage and mamma, 

Before she regained her consciousness Mra. 
Crawford and the young professor rode up. Al- 
fred threw appearances and disguises to the 
winds, and knelt by her bedside, upbraiding him- 
self with folly, heartlessness, and I know not 
what besides. 

Mrs, Crawford, who had that enviable temper- 
ament which never betrays iteelf, no matter what 
is going on underneath, proved to be worth all 
of us put together, and soon brought Mary to 
consciousness. 

We got her home, bruised and broken. Of 
course the Christmas party dispersed. Alas for 
human constancy! As Alfred Clendennin put 
Mrs. Crawford into the carriage, I heard him 
murmur, ‘‘ Do write to me; you remember those 
pretty lines; 


“<Kind messages that pass from hand to 
Kind letters that betray 


the heart's d . 
In which we foal the grware of a hand— 
One touch of fre, and all: the rest is mystery,’” 
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Mr. Peck went off weeping over his beloved 
ward’s condition, but did not forget to say, as he 
wrung-my hand, ‘‘ My dear miss, have you ever 
heard this: ‘Take away my first letter, take 
away my second letter, take away my last letter, 
and I remain—the same?’” He did, indeed, 
remain the same! 

Mary’s hurts were not serious, but she was 
compelled to remain quietly with us for some 
time, while Mrs. Crawford went back to ‘‘ inev- 
itable engagements,” and Mr. Peck, of course, to 
business, Wall Street, and to turning every thing 
to gold. There is no wind that blows nobody 
any good; so we accepted this bereavement. 
And I must say, as I witnessed the growing re- 
newal of twilight talks between Mary and the 
young professor, I began to have hopes. But 1 
met him coming out of the library one day, after 
a long talk with her, so depressed and chop- 
tallen that, in answer to my inquiring face, he 
took me into a side parlor and told me that Mary 
had refused him utterly. 

Mr. Majoribanks, the English professor, be- 
came a very constant visitor about this time, 
and there was no doubt of his reasons for so 
doing. Mary's brilliant eyes, delicate figure, 
small hands and feet, a complexion which varied 
with every emotion, her white teeth, ‘‘ like a flock 
of sheep on Mount Hebron, in which there is not 
one wanting,” were the themes of Mr. Majori- 
banks’s ceaseless commendations. He found the 
little American had reading, too, and thought- 
fulness. She was neither flippant, nor ignorant, 
nor vulgar; in fact, Mr. Majoribanks found that 
beautiful and educated and clever women per- 
tain to no country, but grow up here as well as 
in the more congenial air of Great Britain. 
Perhaps he knew all that before. At any rate, 
he fell in love, deeply and truly, and there was 
no shilly-shallying; it was a straightforward piece 
of work. 

Mary did not care for him in the least. 

‘* Handsome girls of nineteen are mighty care- 
less about getting married,” said Aunt Darwin, 
who thought to marry a cultivated, well-born 
Englishman was the very height of human as- 
piration. ‘‘ Well, she will grow more fastidious 
und less attractive, and then she will be sorry.” 
And Aunt Darwin drew comfort from the idea. 

Mary went back to her city life and her gayety, 
but her letters breathed a perturbed spirit ; lovers 
came and went, but there was no engagement. It 
seemed to me that the feeling between her and 
Mrs. Crawford was not so cordial as it had been, 
and as if some trouble were looming in the air ; 
but although we were all still friends, and al- 
though the same mysterious attraction and re- 
pulsion went on, there was no further love-mak- 
ing between Mary and the young professor. 
‘Time went on, and we began to remember that 
Mary’s twenty-first birthday was approaching. 
She having by this time become a very dear and 
frequent inmate of our family, it was not strange 
that she should talk business to papa sometimes. 

‘*So you will step into a very fine fortune, my 
dear,” said papa. 

‘*T suppose so,’’said Mary. ‘‘ Do you know, I 
have no idea how much. Mr. Peck can never tell 
exactly. I know poor papa left me a very large 
fortune, and Mr. Peck has doubled it, he says. 
But his investments are constantly changing, and 
I can not ascertain exactly.’’ 

‘‘ And have you no other trustees—no other 
friend with whom to advise?” said papa. 

‘* No,” said Mary. ‘‘ Mr. Peck had papa’s un- 
bounded confidence, and he, of course, has mine. 
I sometimes wish I knew more of business; but 
my twenty-first birthday comes next month, and 
then I must know every thing.” 

My father made a journey to New York abont 
this time, and I have heard since that he did 
then what he never did before or since—he in- 
quired into another man’s affairs. 

Mr. Peck had a high business reputation, was 
considered an inordinately ae very suc- 
cessful man. He was known to have the care of 
this large fortane, and was said to have garnered 
it well. 

It was a quiet June day when the storm burst. 
We were all sitting in that library where Mary 
had become so familiar a figure, when a telegram 
was handed to papa. 

‘Mr. Peck and Mrs. Crawford have left me, and my 
whole fortune has disappeared. Magy Fay.” 
Dated her twenty-first birthday! 

It was not long before papa and I were with 
the poor crushed and distressed girl. She had 
felt ominous suspicions, but the truth was far 
from her. ‘That Mr. Peck had been curiously 
non-committal, generally disagreeable, and very 
queer, of course had been patent; but that the 
woman who had been so intimately associated 
with her—the woman so elegant, so refined, so 
apparently the soul of honor, should have been 
simply the confederate of a scamp, was a terrible 
blow. She did not know what poverty meant, 
but she did know what the betrayal of sucha 
confidence was, and it crushed her to the earth. 

It was a great and terrible shock. We brought 
her home with us; we tried to soften it; we 
talked with fluent tongues of the future which 
might be opened to her, for she would not hear 
of dependence. 

Mr. Peck and Mrs. Crawford were traced to 
Europe, where, I suppose, they are now, living 
comfortably on the wrecks of Mary’s fortune. 
No extradition treaty could reach them; it was 
of no use: Mr. Peck had simply gambled away 
the bulk-of Mary’s fortune, and had reserved the 
rest to console himeelf and Mrs. Crawford. Prob- 
ably at eome European watering-place a tire- 
some old man tells conundrums, and a showy 
woman catches anwary fish with her still at- 
tractive manner. 

And had Mary's lot been that of many women, 
what length of weary days would she have spent 
fighting that great battle of fortune, so hard for 
women! But two men came to the rescue. 

Mr. Majoribanks, excellent and honorable gen- 





tleman, came to papa and proposed for Mary in 
the most formal terms, and then to herself in 
words so sincere, so manly, I wonder any wom- 
an could resist. 

He was refused by this little ungratefal beau- 
ty, who did not know what was best for her. 

Then came Alfred Clendennin, with his six 
hundred a year, and he told her that he should 
keep asking until she said yes. Not a word 
about Mrs. Crawford ! 

There was a long explanation here, and it 
proved to have been Mrs. Crawford's influence 
which had caused her to ‘‘ blow hot and cold” 
all through their acquaintance. I can not ex- 
cuse the young professor for flirting with Mrs. 
Crawford as he did, except that ‘‘ men will do 
so;” and I think he has been sufficiently hu- 
miliated in finding out what she really was. 

‘They were married in the dear old library, 
where we read ‘‘ My last Duchess,” and it was 
the prettiest wedding [ ever saw. Mary looked 
like a duchess herself, and all would have been 
perfect only Mr. Majoribanks would not come 
—poor dear Mr. Majoribanks ! 

Alfred has been promoted, they have more 
than six hundred a year, and papa has found a 
small fragment of Mary’s fortune which has es- 
caped Mr. Peck. 

The most curious result of all this is that Al- 
fred can not bear the English professor, for whom 
his wife has a great respect and friendship; but 
she is too generous to say a word to him about 
Mrs. Crawford. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDEDT. ] 


DO not know whether it is that fashion is 

making its way into politics, or that politics 
is invading the domain of fashion; but the fact 
is that since the moment when the pure roval- 
ists, dating from before 1789, and those who are 
less pure, and who date from 1830, began to agi- 
tate, concert together, and promulgate more or 
less liberal manifestoes, we have witnessed the 
rise of a new style of hair-dressing, called the 
Orleans, and which seems likely to take the 
place of the latest chignons, dubbed the Empire. 
‘This new style of wearing the hair, which, in- 
deed, somewhat resembles that in vogue in 1830, 
presages a revolution—at least in fashion. It is 
composed of a simple figure eight set horizontal- 
ly, thus o, on the top of the head, and made 
of a thick braid of hair. A knot of ribbon, or 
else a small blue or white cockade, on the right 
side when it is white, the symbol of the pure 
royalists, the adherents of Henri V., and on the 
left side when it is blue, the symbol of the Or- 
leansists. But this is not all: one change always 
brings many others in its train, and the suppres- 
sion of the chignon causes the cruelest uncer- 
tainty with respect to bonnets. It is a pity to 
return to the crown and cape of old, but, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to leave the back of 
the head bare, since the hair is all drawn up to 
form the figure eight on the crown, and which 
at most can only end in a few curls that do not 
fall below the nape of the neck. But Dame 
Fashion is fertile in devices; while she tears 
down with one hand she builds up with the oth- 
er, and one symbol calling forth another, she as- 
sociates with the hair dressed in the royalist 
fashion a bonnet trimmed with a large Alsatian 
bow. In this way every thing is satisfied—nov- 
elty, politics, and hopes for the future; and 
finally, this bow is large enough to satisfy ap- 
pearances, and gradually to sever women from 
the chignon. 

The same work is accomplished in another 
part of the feminine toilette. Inflated dresses 
are no longer in vogue, and crinoline, the em- 
blem of the empire, is doomed to total extinc- 
tion. It is only tolerated for a time on condi- 
tion of being cut in two perpendicularly, the 
front half being cast aside, and the steel springs 
being preserved only in the back. Such is the 
fiat to which the most rebellious are forced to 
conform. The fanatics of the new régime go 
still further, and only wear large tournures with 
weighted skirts. 

A great many Fusion costumes are being made 
for the spring.. The following will serve as a 
type: White foulard skirt trimmed with a wide 
flounce of bright blue foulard ; on this flounce is 
set a second flonnce of white foulard, a third 
narrower than the preceding, and cut in sharp 
points on the loweredge. The flounces are sur- 
mounted by a narrow ruche of white foulard. 
White foulard over-skirt edged with a bias fold 
ten inches wide of blue foulard. Sash of broad 
blue ribbon, tied on the left side in a bow with 
large loops. One end of the bow is long and 
fringed, while the other end is very short, and 
cut in a point, without fringe. Plain waist with 
long sleeves of blue foulard, trimmed with a white 
foulard fichu. The cuffs of the sleeves are like- 
wise of white foulard. This is a type of these 
dresses, which are varied infinitely to suit tastes 
and circumstances. 

Many ladies are unwilling to wear tight-fitting 
waists and basquines in the street without some- 
thing to conceal the figure, and in this they are 
quite right. For such persons pleated fichus 
of crépe de Chine, black or white lace, black 
silk, or the material of the dress, are in prepara- 
tion. These fichus are trimmed with bows; 
some are nothing more than scarfs; then for the 
same purpose there are low-necked capes reach- 
ing no lower than the waist, and designed sim- 
ply to veil the bust. 

Embroidery continues very much in vogue. 
Gray, white, and black grenadine suits are em- 
broidered with dots of one or more colors. 
Sometimes the embroidery is wrought in several 
shades of the same color; the darkest is placed 
at the bottom, whére the désign is the broadest, 
and gs it ascends becoming narrower and light- 
er in shade ¢ill it reaches white. I have-seen a 
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costume of this kind in black crépe de Chine. 
The design was composed of immense dots on 
the lower edge of the polonaise, embroidered 
with violet silk. The second row of dots was 
smaller, and the violet of a lighter shade, and so 
on to the last row of tiny white dote. The po- 
lonaise, with a small cape, was worn over a black 
silk skirt, trimmed with several narrow flounces 
of black crépe de Chine, the lowest one of which 
was embroidered with large dots of dark violet 
silk, the next with smaller dots of a lighter shade, 
and so on. 

The rich spring silks are of the strangest and 
most undecided tints: greens that look like 
blues, and blues that might be mistaken for 
greens; browns verging on a curious golden 
tint; mouldy grays; discolored.pinks—in a word, 
a whole gamut of singular shades, of colors 
which are not colors, and which are associated, 
to weaken them stil] more, with white organdy 
flounces, pleated and surmounted with narrow 
ruches. In fact, the present hybrid state of 
France, the wavering of the deputies, and the 
undecision of the government are faithfully rep- 
resented in the colors in which fashion has cho- 
sen to array the feminine portion of the nation. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Toe great International Exhibition in Vien- 
na, which will be opened May, 1878, is cer- 
tainly the chief topic of thought and conversa- 
tion in Viennese society, although as yet the 
enterprise has not attracted any general atten- 
tion in this country. A few facts concerning 
the preparation made for it will not be uninter- 
esting to our readers. The gigantic buildin 
for this exhibition will be, in fact, three build- 
ings—the chief exhibition building, nearly 1000 
ards in length, the machine-room, 970 yards 
ong, aud the art gallery, which will have a wall 
surface for ee of over 7000 square 
yurds. The shape of the building is not easily 
described, but in the centre there will be a large 
circular space surmounted by an immense dome, 
87 yards in height and 113 yardsindiameter. It 
is stated that the alterations which it will be 
necessary to make in the streets and bullidin 
of Vienna on account of the exhibition will 
quite transform the appearance of the north and 
northeastern parts of the city. Five new bridges 
over the canal have been contracted for, new 
streets laid out, new hotels and lodging-houses 
are being built, and every possible preparation 
is to be made to accommodate the crowd of vis- 
itors expected. The Vienna Exhibition is in- 
tended to be on a larger scale than any former 
exhibition, and to give better opportunities 
for obtaining information by a comparison of 
articles, and of testing their value by trials and 
examinations of various kinds. Practical tests 
will be applied to every description of machin- 
ery. During the time the exhibition is open— 
from May to October of 1878—there will in 
the vicinity a fine show of wild and domestic 
animals, horse-races, and pleasure-trips on the 
Danube for those who like; and there will be 
lectures and pypblic discussions upon social, in- 
dustrial, scientific, and artistic ee Oy dis- 
tinguished men. Altogether, the Vienna Exhi- 
bition seems to offer many attractions. 





Via Tritone is the first street macadamized at 
Rome; lava footways are being laid down on 
each side for the accommodation of foot-passen- 
gers 5 but as they are level with the street, they 

o not excite very lively anticipations of comfort 
in the minds of those who are ever and anon ar- 
rested in their progress along Via Condotti by 
carriages drawn up on the same flat footways. 
Indeed, ¢trottoirs are generally understood in 
Rome as places for gossiping. 





The young Prince Imperial is a busy youth. 
He rises at six in the morning, and at seven 
commences study with a young friend and his 
tator, continuing it until ten o'clock. After his 
breakfast, which is neurly an hour earlier than 
that of the family, the Prince, accompanied by 
his teacher, leaves the house for the niversity 
College, in London, where he arly follows a 
course of instruction every day till three o'clock. 
Returning at four, he mounts cn horsebaek or 
joins his mother in a walk. After dinner he bids 
his parenta good-night, about ten o’clock—al- 
ways kissing their hands—and retires to his room. 
From time to time the Prince visits the monu- 
ments, the museums, aad the military and in- 
ane establishments of London and its vi- 
cinity. 





On the occasion of the recent evening ee 
tion of the Japanese embassy in Washington the 
extensive supper-tables were very beautifully 
ornamented with a profusion of flowers, pyra- 
mids of candied fruits, and small flags of Amer- 
ica and Japan. There were ices in all shapes, 
creams of all kinds, jellies, charlottes, cake, 
chicken, salmon, lobster, coffee, chocolate, etc., 
etc., but no wines. It was noticed that the Jap- 


anese ate very sparingly. 


“Oliver Twist,’ the first volume of the 
“‘Household Edition’ of Charles Dickens’s 
works, published by Harper & Brothers, will 
make a handsome addition to any library. 
Printed in clear type, finely illustrated, and 
beautifully bound in green and gold, it will be 
a@ convenient and attractive com anion for lei- 
sure hours. It sees wonderful that such a vol- 
ume can be offered to the public for one dollar. 
The book in paper covers costs half as much. 
It contains twenty-eight illustrations. Other 
works of Dickens will soon be issued in the 
same edition. 








The private reception of the Brooklyn Art As- 


sociation was a brilliant and tasteful r. The 
new Art Building connects with the Academy 
of Music, and on this occasion both buildings 
were filled to their utmost capacity. Pictures, 
music, flowers, and appreciative guests com- 
bined to form a most successful entertainment. 
The pioneers of American art were well repre- 
sented upon the walls, as well as modern Ameri- 
can and foreign artiste. The crowd was great, 
but there was more comfort than is sometimes 

in crowds, the reason of which was 
the prevailing absence of fall dress. On this 
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r thus expressed itself 
on the day following the reception: 
‘Why on earth, at a crush like that of last night, 





any young woman of even mediocre in ce can, 
wi to embarrass her escort and in- 
furiate he , drag a couple of square yards of eiJk or 


something equally fragile behind her, passes the com- 
prehension of the average man. There were very tcw 
such young persons present last night, and they paid 
the jnst and proper penalty for their folly by getting 
severely trod on and otherwise punished through the 
very clothes their lack of taste induced them to put in 
competition with the pictares. If there is an occasion 
on which the flashy expe ts of the modern dreas- 
maker ought to defer to a higber and purer standard 
of taste, it ought to be an art exposition, when the re- 
sults of thorough education and accurate color-knowl- 
edge are displayed for criticism.” 





The recent death of the daughter of Mungo 
Park, the African traveler, is reported from Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. Only one member of the 
family bearing that name is now believed to be 
living—a daughter of Archibald, eldest brother 
of Mungo. 


The presentation of “Julius Cesar’’ at 
Booth’s Theatre has been a great artistic suc- 
cess in dramatic representation. The scener 
is magnificent, and every part well sustained. 
But what has added a peculiar interest to this 
Shakspearean drama, which has had a ‘‘run’’ of 
nearly one hundred consecutive performances, 
is the fact that Mr. Edwin Booth has successive- 
ly sustained the parts of Brutus, Cassius, and 
Marc Antony. 


The poppy has been cultivated for the last 
three years in the vicinity of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, with a view to the mannafacture of opium. 
Seed of the opium poppy was obtained from 
Calcutta and Smyrna, and this year it ts an- 
nounced that there will be dae a good crop. 
There is surely no objection to raising our own 
opium in this country, provided people are not 
thereby Induced to take it otherwise than me- 
dicinally. 











Fifty-two letters were saved from the wreck 
of the mail-car which was recently burned on 
the New York and Boston express line. A mere 
drop in the ocean were these, for the mail car- 
ried by that train was one of the heaviest which 
pee over the line. The fact that this mail is 

istributed in New York before business hours, 
has rendered it a favorite with Boston men. 





March, with its changing temperature, is a dis- 
agreeable and dangerous month. It engenders 
infinitely more diseases than the more steady 
cold of winter months. The temptation is very 
great, when the first mild day comes, to lay 
aside the flannels which seem burdensome for 
lighter clothing. Such changes should be made 
with extreme care, aud pot too early in the sea- 
son. One mild day does not make spring, and 
mornings and evenings will be raw and chilly for 
a long time yet. Whenever any change is made 
to thinner garments, it should be done when first 
dressing in the morning, and never in the mid- 
dle of the day. Colds are already the order of 
the day, and they will, doubtless, continue to in- 
crease all through this bleak weather. Apropos, 
we give a couple of recipes for cough sirupe, 
said to be ‘‘excellent:”’ 

1. Take one tea-cupful of flax-seed and soak it all 
night. In the morn t into a kettle two quarts 
of water, a handful of licorice root, split up, and a 
quarter of a pound of raising, broken in half. Let them 
boil until the seength is thoroughly exhausted; then 
add the flax-seed which has been previoualy soaked. 
Let all bofl half an hour or more, watching and stir- 
ring that the mixture may not burn. Then strain, 
and add lemon juice and sugar. 

2%. Boil one ounce of fiax-seed in a quart of water 
for half an hour; strain, and add to the liquid the 
juice of two lemons and half a pound of 

f the cough is accompanied by weakness and loss of 


appetite, d half an ounce of powdered -arabic. 
t this to simmer for half an hour, stirring it occa- 
sionally. Take a wine-glassful when the cough is 


troublesome. 


In her Washington letter to the Independent 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames gives some pleasan 
information concerning the ftve Japanese girls 
who have been brought to this country by the 
embassy. They have been committed to the pro- 
tection of Mr. Mori, Japahese chargé d'affaires 
in Washington. These girls are fram familics 
of rank, and have been sent hither for an Amer- 
ican education. They have been placed in a 
cheerful home, under competent teach in 
Georgetown. Mrs. Ames says: ‘The oldest 
girl, Dio Yoshimas, is aged sixteen; the youn- 

est, Unie Tsuda, is only cight years old. What 

oes it not for at least one woman in Ja 
that this little girl of eight years was sent hither 
voluntarily by her own mother that she might 
receive an American woman's education? Little 
Unie is very bright, learning with ease all that is 
taught her. Among her treasures are a picture 
of her mother, holding her own hand; various 

ictures of her own home—one with all her fam- 
ly in the porch, and a eo mpse of river and or- 
chard beyond ; and an illustrated cyclopedia, in 
two large Japanese volumes, in which is written 
by her father, in English, ‘ Ay dear Unie, from 
father, Yedo, December 1, 1871.’” 








During the Progress of the Tichborne trial the 
Attorney-General read a letter to the court and 
jury written by the claimant, under the name of 

oger Charles Tichborne to his “ dear mamma,” 
the dowager. The reading was accompanied 
with comments. ‘And he finishes,” said the 
Attorney-General, ‘“‘ with this edifying piece of 
religion: ‘God bless you, my dear mamma, and 
may our Holy Mother protect you;’ and, al- 
though he possibly does not mean it, it reads— 
‘Protect you from your affectionate son, R. C. 
Tichborne.’”’ 

Schemacha is, or rather was, 2 city of 25,000 
inhabitants, on the road between Tiflis and Baku, 
at the foot of the Caucasian Mountains, about 
seventy-five miles distant from the latter city. 
Schemacha is 2316 feet above the Caspian and 
9930 above the Black Sea, and was foment the 
seat of government of the province, which, how- 
ever, on account of the frequent earthquakes in 
that region, was transferred, about ten years ago, 
to Baku, on the Caspian Sea. The inhabitants 
of S8chemacha are nearly all Armenians. About 
the middle of January the entire city was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. Official reports stete 
that one hundred and cighteen persons were 
killed, forty-four wounded, and all the inhavit. 
ants left without shelter. 
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join the collar by a bias strip five 
inches and a quarter long, the ends 
of which are fastened to the point 
marked * on Fig. 32, Supplement. 
Cover this strip with a bias strip of 
linen, the ends of which are also 
continued along the upper edge of 
the collar, and project seven-eighths 
of an inch from the front edges. Sew 
the narrow gathered lace on the 
front and under edge of the collar, 
and the wide lace on the upper edge. 
Cut the sleeves of Swiss muslin from 
Fig. 30, No. X., of the 
present Supplement, sew 
them up according to the 
corresponding figures, cut : 
a slit an inch and seven- 
eighths long from the bot- 
tom in the middle of the 
sleeves, hem the edges of 
the slit narrowly, and gath- 
er the bottom of the sleeves 
with a rolled seam. Cut 
the cuffs of double linen 
: : ** from Fig. 34, Supplement, 
eae AND LACE in one piece, ‘rout thé up- 
aeons per edge to the line indi- 
For description see cated, edge them, except- 
rapes ing the top, with the trim- 
ming as shown by the illus- 
tration and indicated on the pattern (see illustration on 
page 237, which shows a full-sized section of this trim- 
ming), and sew on the gathered lace. Set the top of the 
cuffs into a double binding cut from Fig. 33, Supplement, 
which is furnished with button-holes and buttons as indi- 
Linen COLLAR WITH cated on the pattern. Finally, join the sleeves with the 
RAIsED SQUARES. SS yh. re Be binding ; in doing this, however, care should be taken that 
[See Page 237. } the ends of the binding should project seven-eighths of an 


Collar and Sleeve of Linen 
with Raised Squares. 

Ts collar is made of fine linen 
cambric ornamented with small wz». 
raised squares. The trimming for “I, \. 
the collar consists of gathered lace (0 
seven-eighths of an inch and three- a ee 
quarters of an inch wide, and of 
bias strips of linen a quarter of an 
inch wide, which are joined with a 
cross seam of fine thread, and are 
sewed on with two rows of stitch- 
ing. The Swiss muslin sleeve is 
furnished with a linen enuff, which 
is trimmed to correspond with 
the collar. ‘To make the lat- 
ter cut of linen cambric on the 
bias two pieces from Fig. 82, 
Supplement, each from 
the upper edge to the 
straight line. Previous to 
this, however, divide the 
linen cambric into squares 
a quarter of an inch in : 
size by drawing out three CuFF FOR LINEN 
lengthwise threads of the CorLar WITH Swiss 
linen at intervals of a quar- Mos.in RUFFtes. 


ter of an inch each, and For pattern and descrip- 


; tion see Supplement, 
three crosswise threads at on CIT big. 88. 


the same intervals. Cov- 


er evéry second following ; 
square ‘thus formed.on the under side with a cross 


seam of fine cotton, first lengthwise and then cross- 
wise, as shown by the illustration on page 237. To 
make these squares appear raised on the outside of 
the cambric, they are underlaid with a piece of white 
eotton braid of the requisite size before working the 


Swiss Muslin AND 
Lace CoLuar. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. XII, 
gs. 35 and 86, 










SLEEVE FOR LINEN AND 
Swiss Musiin CoOLuar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 30 and 31, 


SLEEVE FoR Liven COLLAR WITH 
RariseD Squares.—[For pattern 
see Supplement, No. X1., Figs. 33 and 34.] 









SLEEVE FOR Swiss 





first cross seam. ‘The raised squares look as if they OLLAR WITH SWISS . ete eo ae ; e 
were edged with back stitching on the right side. Lid mbbeci. For Peer ree on Lixen axp Swiss Mustrx inch from the slit. tg ends are then furnished with 
Snitch the bias strips joined by a cross seam onthe p10 De tar cl . XL, Fig. 32. CoLLaR.—t{For pattern and ‘ ee — ae 1ole, and are closed in the manner 
parts thus ornamented along the straight line. Then Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 37. description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 28 and 29.) Sown Dy the lustration, 
» “ea 4% é ~ a0¢ . n 1 te tee o “10 ' or 1 ? Vs Ns 
wes i “> 1’! & SRO \ ! : \ 
CNS a) “ane \ EV LS \ | i} | 
\ ao A \ tik \\ 
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Fig. 1.—Brown Fig. 2,.—Dress FoR Girt FROXM 1 Fig. 3.—Sea GREEN Gros GRAIN AND Fig. 4.—STest Bive Sirk WALKING Fig. 5.—VIoLeT Gros GRAIN 

Serce Dress. to 3 YEARS OLD. Waurire Tarvatan Eventna DRESS. DREss. DREss. 

For description see For pattern and description see Supple- For description see Supplement. For pattern and ces pay see Supplement, For description see Supplement. 
Supplement. ment, No. XX., Figs. 55-62. No. XXL, Figs. 68-67. 
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Embroidered Card Presa. 
See illustration on page 387. 


Tas card press consists of a 
box of carved wood, stained brown 
and varnished, and furnished with 
a lock and key. The inner space 
of the box is divided into halves by 
& partition of brown wood ; in each 
of these halves are two small slabs 
of similar wood, between which 
the cards are held by means of the 
acrews. The lid is ornamented on 
the inside and outside in point 
Russe embroidery, which is worked 
on light brown silk with dark brown 
saddler’s silk. A suitable design 
for this embroidery is shown b 
Fig. 8, Supplement to Harper's 
Bazar, No. 12, Vol. V. 


Ribbon and Cane Knitting- 
work Case. 
See illustration on page 287. 


TH18 case is covered on the out- 
side with a braiding of light Span- 
ish cane bars, brown satin ribbon, 
and brown zephyr worsted, and is 
furnished on each side with a bag 
of brown silk. Brown silk sou- 
tache with tassels, coarse brown 
woolen cord, and bows of satin 
ribbon complete the case. To 
make the latter, first roll up a strip 
of stiff net thirty-four inches and 
seven-eighths long and six inches 
and three-quarters wide in such a 
manner that a tube eleven inches 
and three-quarters in circumfer- 
ence and six inches and three- 
quarters in length is formed; fast- 
en the ends of the strip with a few 
stitches. Cover this tube on the 
inside and outside smoothly with 
brown cashmere, and on each side 
edge sew a strip of silk four inches 
wide and eleven inches and three- 

uarters long, sew up the ends of 

e latter, hem down the free side 
an inch wide, and sew through it 
there for a shirr. Then cover the 
tube with the braid-work above de- 
acribed. To do this fasten on the 
left side edge of the tube at regu- 
lar intervals sixteen brown satin 
ribbons, half an inch wide and from 
eight inches to eight inches and 
three-quarters long each, and be- 
tween every two ribbons baste ona 


ribbon, run the silk soutache 
through each bag, and finish it 
with brown silk tassels. 


Gray Linen Scrap-Bag. 
See illustration on page 286, 

Tris bag is designed to hold 
scraps of cloth, thread, ribbon, ete. 
It is made of gray linen, and orna- 
mented in chain stitch and knotted 
stitch embroidery with red Saxony 
wool and coarse white tatting cot- 
ton. The sections of the bag are 
joined with stripe of tatting and cro- 
chet-work. Red worsted cord and 
tassels. ‘To make the bag cut, first, 
of gray linen five pieces from Fig. 
40, Supplement. To these pieces 
transfer the design given on the 
pattern, and work the embroide 
in in stitch and knotted stitc 
wit red wool and white cotton as 
shown by the illustration. After 
finishing the embroidery, button- 
hole stitch the pieces on the outer 
edge with red wool, and edge them 
all around with a row of tatted rings 
of white cotton, which are fastened 
to each other. Join the five sec- 
tions of the bag, working with red 
wool on each tatted ring (excepting 
those on the upper edge) 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), after each sc. 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) ; in crocheting on the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth sec- 
tions, however, instead of working 
the middle ch. of the scallops on 
oue side edge, from the under point 
to the upper edge, fasten to the 
corresponding ch. scallops of the 
ale tpet part by means of 1 sc. 

ork the crochet section in one 
piece, and on the upper edge, in 
order to pass from one section to 
another, work 4 ch. each. The 
lace on the upper edge of the bag 
consists of two rows of tatted rings, 
which are turned toward each other 
with the straight edges, and are 
joined by sc. of red wool. One 
of these rows is joined with the 
tatted rings on the upper edge of 
the bag by two rounds of red wool 
like the round between the sepa- 
rate sections. Through the cro- 
chet rounds on the upper edge ran 
two pieces of red woolen cord, 
which cross each other, and serve 
as strings whjch are drawn up to 





cane bar seven inches long. Lay 

the ribbons sidewise, so that they 

lie on the ia at the left of the with red woolen tassels as shown 
t 


case; fasten the end of a brown Fig. 1.—Briack Sirk House Dress.—Bacx. Fig. 2.—Biack Sitx House Dress.—Front. by the illustration, the tassel on 


worsted thread, which is wound up ° the bottom being somewhat larger 
in a ball, to the same side edge, For pattern and description see Supplement, ‘No. XIX., Figs. 50-54. For pattern and desception see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 50-54. than the others, ge 


close the bag. Finish the bottom 
of the bag and the four corners 





and wind it ten times 
about the tube and 
the cane bars at the 
same time, so that 
the windings come 
close together. Take 
out the basting stitch- 
es with which the 
cane bars were fast- 
ened, push all the bars 
back to the left side 
so far that they do 
not interfere with the 
winding in future, lay 
the ribbons to the 
right in a horizontal 
direction over the 
windings of the worst- 
ed thread, and again 
wind the brown worst- 
ed thread ten times 
about the tube and 
the ribbons at the 
same time. Now 
move the cane bars 
seven-eighths of an i) 
inch to the right, so TM 
that they lie above i Hii 
the last ten windings ; AW i i | 
wind the worsted ten SH 

times on the cane (03g) ee 
bars and tube only, == a 
then again ten times = Dm 

on the ribbons and 
tube only, and so on, 


alternating regularly 


NM, i i Pn igs . ea a — 
“tr a Be. ae 7 ee el 

ae . I Hi Mf ) , by Te , . : A : " i yd ‘ i 
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until the whole tube “=== = ue «yh z_ > mead Cy 
is covered in this —— ~ ae a Un a ae ~ ‘ im ‘ 
manner. Finally, ~~ = | Tr ae aR ary 
fasten the ends of the 2s an To ae ad 5 Pete oe it 
ribbons on the other < 7 . ol ae eA a Pee rh 
side edge of the tube; Wh 


after finishing the 
work the cane bars 
should project equal- 
ly from both side 
edges. The handle of 
the case consists of two 
coarse woolen cords 
eleven inches and a 
quarter long, on which 
satin ribbon is wound, 
and which are joined 
in the middle by a 
cane bar four inches 
long; on the latter 
wind brown worsted 
at regular intervals. 
Finally, fasten the 
handle on the 

observing the illus- 
Lapy’s WALKING Dress, sa tration, trim it with Gros GRAIN 4ND VELVET Eventnc Dress. 

For description zee Supplement. small bows of satin For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 42-46. 
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THE POTATO BLOSSOM. 
-' AN IRISH IDYL. 


As fiddle in hand I crossed the land, ~ 
Wid homesick heart so weighty, 

I chanced to meet a girl so sweet 
That she turned my grief to gay'ty. 

Now what cause for pause had her purty feet? 
Faix, the beautiful flower of the pratee. 


Then more power to the flower of the pratee, 
The beautiful flower of the pratee, 

For fixin’ the feet of that colleen sweet 
On the road to Cincinnati. | 


For a bit of blue sky you'd be takin’ her eyo, 
And ber cheek had.a darlin’ dimple ; 
Her footstep faltered; she blushed, and altered 
Her shawl wid a timid trimble. 
‘‘ And oh, Sir, what’s the blossom you wear on your 
bosom 2?” 
She asked, most sweet and simple. 


Says I, ‘‘ Don’t you know where these blossoms blow, 
And their name of fame, ma een? 

I'd be believin’ you were deceivin’ 
Shicl Dhuv this summer mornin’, 

If your eyes didn’t shine so frank on mine, 
Such a schemin’ amusement scornin’. . 


“Now I don't deny twould he asy why— 

Clane off widout any reflection— 
Barely to name the plant of fame 

Whose flower is your eyes’ attraction ; 
Asy for me, but to you, aroo, 

Not the slinderest satisfaction ; 


‘For somehow I know if I answered you s0, 
You'd be mad you could disremimber 

In what garden or bower you'd seen this flower, 
Or adornin’ what forest timber, 

Or where to seek for ite fruit anique 
From June antil Noviniber. 


“Since, thin, I reply, you take such joy 
In this blossom I love so dearly, 

Wid a bow like this shall I lave you, miss, 
Whin I've mintioned the name of it merely; 

Or take your choice, wid music and voice, 
Shall I sing you its history clearly 2?” 


“Oh, the song, kind Sir, I'd much prefer,” 
She answered, wid eager gay'ty. 

So we two and the fiddle turned off from the middle 
Of the road to Cincinnatt, 

And from under the shade that the chaparral made 
I composed her— 


THE SONG OF THE PRATEE. 


Whin, after the Winter alarmin’, 
The Spring steps in so charmin’, 

So fresh and arch in the middle of March, 
Wid her hand St. Patrick’s arm on, 
Let us all, let us all be goin’, 

to assist at your sowin’; 

The girls to spread your iligant bed, 

And the boys to set the hoe in. 


So rest and sleep, my Jewel, 
Safe from the tempest crnel, 

Till violets spring and sky-larks sing 
From Mourne to Carn Tual. 


Then wake and build your bower 
Through April sun and shower, 

To bless the earth that gave you birth 
Through many a sultry hour. 

Thus smile wid giad increasin’, 
Till to St. John we're raisin’ 

Through Erin's isle the pleasant pile 
That sets the bonfire blazin’. 


Oh ’tis then that the midsummer fairy, 
Abroad on his sly vagary, 

Wid purple and white, as he passes by night, 
Your emerald leaf shall vary. 


And once again, mavourneen. 
Some mellow autumn mornin’, 

At red sunrise both girls and boys 
To your garden ridge we're turnin’. 


Then under your foliage fadin’ 
Each man of us sets his spade in, 

Whilst the colleen bawn, her brown cashawn, 
Full up wid your fruit ia ladin’. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Speaker, who does not wish to be “ burdensome 
to the State."—The Law-Officers of the Crown, who 


do.—The Attorney-General’s pereonal ces. — 


The last Roguery in Horee-flesh.—Public Th 
giving and private Forethought.—A Coincidence of 


HE Speaker of our House of Commons has 
retired, and declined his retiring pension! 
Think of it, O men of Tammany! who hither- 
to have probably considered Cincinnatus to have 
had no real existence. Imagine a man—and 
one, too, of ‘‘only moderate means”—refusing 
a vast income for life upon the ground that ‘he 
did not wish to be burdensome to the state.” 
Our conservative journals are naturally indignant 
at this outrageous magnanimity, which ‘‘ may 
place this gentleman’s successors in an invidious 
position,” and, what is worse, lay the foundation 
of an idea that the state is not fair game to be 
preyed upon by every political adventurer, but 
an institution whose economy we should consult, 
as having a common interest in its well-being. 
Apropos of this, what do yon think (even after 
your disclosures in New York) of our Attorney- 
Generals’ taking nine thousand a year for doing 
nothing, as will be shortly proved by a motion 
of Mr. Fawcett in the House of Commons? 
They are so occupied with their private practice, 
it seems, that they have no time to spare to give 
an opinion upon these state matters for which 
they are specially retained, but hand them over 
to others who are remunerated out of an extra 
fund which has been established for this very 
purpose. Even in the Alabama case our gov- 
ernment had to go elsewhere for advice than to 
their own law-officers. Our present Attorney- 
General is, however, an extreme specimen of 
the genus Graball. I heard a characteristic 
story of him the other day. An eminent firm 
of solicitors had already had two consultations 
with him on a not very important case. To 
their surprise his head clerk called on them with 
a message that Mr. Attorney-General would like 
a third consultation. 
‘¢ Sir,” replied a member of the firm, ‘‘if we 
are guaranteed his personal services by your 
master in this matter, well and good; bnt oth- 


é 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
ee a See a 


erwise—since he has a habit of leaving people 
in the lurch—we can not advise our clients to in- 
cur this very heavy expense a third time merely to 
put 7s. 6d.” (the clerk's fee) ‘‘into your pocket.” 

As Mr. Attorney-General had not the remot- 
est intention of giving his personal services, the 
third consultation did not come off. But do 
not suppose, while our leading barristers indulge 
in this pleasant practice of taking money before- 
hand for what they don’t intend to do, that you 
have a monopoly of sharp practice in your law 
courts. 

The tricks that are played by those very liter- 
ally ‘“‘in brief authority” are, after all, not half 
so clever as those invented by folks who have 
only their own wits to back them. Let me tell 
you, for example, the last feat of the Hon. Dick 
Lane (let us call him), the well-known heir to a 
still better known peer, performed on the eve of 
his quitting England for Sweden—to which coun- 
try the international laws respecting the surren- 
der of rogues do not extend. Dick, who is as ex- 
cellent a judge of a horse as his father is of a man, 
bought a good one cheap, for seventy guineas, of 
his friend A. ‘‘ My balance at the bank is just 
now rather small,’’ said he, when he gave him 
the check, ‘‘and if you will not pay this in for 
a week you will oblige me.” In a week a great 
deal can be done. Dick telegraphs to B, a 
newly joined cornet in country quarters, ‘‘ I have 
just bought the charger to suit you, which you 
shall have for one hundred and twenty guineas, 
though I gave one handred and ten for him my- 
self.” B rushes up to town, is charmed with 
the animal, and pays the money; but he is not 
in barracks yet, and there is a difficulty about 
stabling. ‘‘My dear fellow,” says Dick, ‘‘let 
him stand in one of my father's loose boxes” (he 
has several) ‘‘ until you bave room for him.” 

This proposition being accepted, Dick pro- 
ceeds to raffie the horse for one hundred guineas, 
at five guineas a member; and having himself 
purchased a few tickets, and being ‘‘ tolerably 
lucky,” contrives to win the horse. The week, 
however, is drawing to a close; so nothing re- 
mains to be done but to sell the horse for nine- 
ty guineas to C, which he successfully accom- 
plishes, and then embarks for Sweden, as he had 
originally intended. It is needless to add that 
the check given to A was never honored; but 
there is still a doubt as to who is the rightfal 
owner of the changeful steed. 

Nothing is more amusing to the philosophic 
mind just now than the desperate resolution of 
the Zimes newspaper to make us all enthusiast- 
ically loyal. ‘‘It is impossible,” it says, ‘‘ to 
doubt that the royal procession to St. Paul's will 
be a very great affair.” It may be so, but 
certainly among all educated men, no matter of 
what opinions, there is a shrugging of the shoul- 
ders when it is mentioned, and each says to the 
other, ‘‘ Well, for my part, I wouldn't go across 
the street to see it; but my wife and daughters, 
they want to see it all,” ete., etc. 

Uadec this high-pressure system of thanksgiv- 
ings and processions, it seems only too likely in- 
deed that royalty will become in this country 


| what religion is in France, a very great favorite 


with the ladies—and the ladies only. An ac- 
quaintance of mine took a room for his family 
at the foot of Ludgate Hill, for which he was to 
pay £30, ten pounds of which he did pay on de- 
posit. It was in an excellent situation to com- 
mand a view; and he boasted to his friends of 
his foresight in having taken time by the fore- 
lock, and thereby procured so eligible an apart- 
ment comparatively cheap. But one may be 
even too wide awake, or, at all events, awake 
too early. ‘‘If it is the early bird that catches 
the worm, it is the early worm who comes ont 
to be eaten;” for, lo and behold! to-day the 


news comes that the triumphal arch that is. 


building on Ludgate Hill entirely shuts out the 
view from the room in question, so that he and 
his family might just as well sit in the Thames 
Tunnel! Of course he wants his ten pounds 
deposit back, and, on the other hand, the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘eligible situation” is equally 
anxious to get the other twenty pounds out of 
hsm. 

Very wealthy persons may, of course, spend 
their money in ways that to folks of moderate 
means would be sheer madness; but this rage 
for giving five pounds apiece for a seat in a shop 
window—arranged in which they look as if they 
were themselves for sale—is not to my mind in- 
dicative of *‘a healthy national feeling.” It 
reminds me, rather, of a very splendid dinner to 
which I had once the honor to be invited by cer- 
tain persons who had pillaged the public in a 
railway adventure, and who honestly confessed 
that ‘‘they didn’t know what to do with their 
money.” They decided, therefore, to give a 
banquet at the club as expensive as could be 
possibly procared—to the best of my recollec- 
tion it cost eight pounds a head; and since al- 
most every thing on table was out of season, 
and consequently tasteless, it was a very bad 
dinner. And yet I had rather be asked to such 
a repast again than sit for five hours in a shop 
window waiting for a string of gilt coaches to 
go by! ‘* Why,” as an old St. James Street 
dandy observed to me yesterday, ‘‘one didn’t 
use to give much more to see an execution at 
the Old Bailey!” 

To give you an idea to what an extent the 
worship of wealth is getting among us, let me 
tell you what happened to a lady friend of mine to- 
day in a furniture shop—I beg its pardon—estab- 
lishment, in Oxford Street. She was looking at 
a table-cover, and observed to the shop-man in 
attendance, ‘‘ ‘This is a pretty color, but surely 
one that will soon fade ?” 

**QOh, as to that,” replied he, with a pitying 
smile, ‘‘ our customers are not of a class to whom 
a question of that sort is of any importance.” 

By way of concluding with a respectable tag, 
let me quote a theological anecdote plucked 
from my own parish clergyman. He is High- 


‘upon his senses. 


Church, and is preparing a number of young 
women this month (of February) for contirma- 
tion; among them my little kitchen-maid from 
the country, who tells the story to my wife, and 
is, I am sure, incapable, I do not say of telling 
a lie, bat of imagining a fiction. 

‘*You all doubtless know, my good girls,” 
said he, addressing them with affectionate ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ what next Wednesday is?” 

‘*Oh yes, Sir!’ they all exclaimed; ‘‘it is 
Valentine's Day.” 

They were right enough, but it was also Ash- 
Wednesday, which happened to fall on the 14th 
this year, and the coincidence was fatal to its 
pretensions. R. Keates, of London. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ BLADE-O’-Grass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,” AND 
‘‘ JosHuA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
GRAVE NEWS. 


Ir was with a feeling of shame that Alfred put 
his boasted latch-key into the street-door. He 
knew that Lily was waiting up for him, and that 
it was inconsiderate in him to keep the young 
girl from her bed until so latean hour. Although 
his brain was disturbed by drink, he strove to 
administer a salve to his conscience by thinking 
that Lily would do any thing for him ; but the ef- 
fort was not quite successful. Something whis- 
pered to him that it was unfair to take advantage 
of the girl’s love and devotion for him, and to 
cause her anxiety. ‘This was not the only unwel- 
come thought suggested by the silent monitor that 
keeps watch in the mind of a man whoee sense 
of right is not entirelv blinded; and Alfred re- 
ceived the points of these nettles discontentedly, 
as others are in the habit of receiving them, 
making excuses in response which he vainl 
strove to believe were not shallow. He fell bac 
at last upon the most ordinary of all subterfuges. 
‘‘ What's the ase of bothering?” he thought. 
‘*3’m not the only young fellow who keeps out 
late once now and again.” It is the commonest 
thing in the world for us thus to throw the 
responsibility of our own inexcusable actions 
upon other people’s shoulders, ‘‘ Oh, well, I am 
not worse than my neighbors!” is the ointment 
we apply when our conscience mildly pricks us; 
but were we compelled to speak the trnth, we 
should be bound to declare that such ointment is 
powerless to heal. We can not deprive the 
nettles of their sting by such-like sophistry. 

Flushed by drink, and rendered uneasy by re- 
proachful thonghts, Alfred staggered into the 
house. As he closed the door behind him a 
stream of light fell apon the stairs from the room 
on the first floor. Lily had heard him come in, 
and now glided down to meet him. 

‘‘T am so glad you have come home,” she 
said, with her arm round his neck. ‘‘ How late 
you are!” 

Something in the hushed tones of her voice, 
some new tenderness in her manner, expressive 
of pity for herself and for him, struck strangely 
At the same time, he was 
ashamed of himself for the condition he was in. 
His gait was unsteady and his voice was thick. 
His senses were not so clouded, however, as not 
to be able to perceive that something of a grave 


nature had occurred in the house. Lilv seemed: 


to cling to him for comfort, and hiding her face 
in his neck, strove, by the sympathy of contact 
with one she loved, to shut out creeping fears by 
which she was oppressed. 

‘* How's mother, Lily ?” he asked. 

The sound of his voice came upon her like a 
shock. She was inexpressibly grieved to learn 
from it that he was drank. Her first impulse 
led her to shrink from him, buat only for a 
moment. The next she linked her hand in his 
arm, and besought him to come up stairs quietly. 
He stumbled up by her side, and every slip he 
made caused her to quiver with keenest pain. 
That he should come bome at such a time and 
in such a condition was one of the greatest sor- 
Tows the young girl had known. He was about 
to enter the room where his mother was lying, 
but Lily laid her hand upon his arm with nervous 
force. 

‘*No, no!” she whispered, but so clearly and 
with such intensity that her whisper was almost a 
cry; ‘‘no, no! Not there, Alfred; not there!” 

‘* Why not ?” he questioned, wonderingly, and 
inclined to force his way. 

But she stood before him, and said, 

‘“Not as you are, Alfred; not as you are! 
Yon will be sorry! Come into my room.” 

He obeyed her sullenly, and she, keeping tight 
hold of his arm, drew him into her little room, 
where he sank unsteadily upon her bed. There 
was no light in the room, and she made no 
attempt to light a candle; for she felt that it 
would be greater shame to see him drunk than to 
know he was drunk and not look upon his face. 
But her suffering showed itself in her voice. All 
that she said was, ‘*Oh, Alfred! Alfred!” and 
sank upon her knees by the bedside, and hid her 
face in the clothes, sobbing quietly. At first 
Alfred was disposed to be offended, but Lily’s 
grief was so poignant that he could not help 
being impresséd by it. In a blandering way he 
drew her to him, but even while she lay with her 
head upon his shoulder she seemed to shrink 
from him and to be ashamed of him. 

‘* Are you making all this fuss because I've 
taken a glass too much to drink?” he asked. 
‘* There! be quiet, and I'll promise not to do 80 
again.” 

Promises were the easiest things in the world 
for him to make. Weak, pliable natures euch 
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as his are continually building airy havens, in 
which they do painless penance for their faults. 

Before Lily could answer, the door was open- 
ed, and old Wheels entered with a light. He 
looked at the young man half sternly and half 
sadly. So significant in its rebuke was his look 
that Alfred, glad of an opportunity of attacking 
somebody in his own defense, started to his feet 
in unreasoning anger. But, what with his passion 
and his condition, the words that came from his 
lips were not distinct ; and old Wheels raised his 
hand with an action almost of horror, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘* At sach a time! at such atime! Are the 
sins of the father really visited upon the children?” 
Then, with a compassionate glance at Lily, he 
mauttered, ‘‘I pray not, I pray not—for her sake!” 

‘*What do you mean, grandfather?” cried 
Alfred. ‘‘Is it such an unheard-of thing for a 
man to come home an hour later than usual, 
that you should treat me as if I had committed 
a crime?” 

‘‘Crime!” echoed the old man, looking stead- 
ily into Alfred’s eyes. ‘‘God keep you free 
from it!” 

Whatever was the answer that rose to Al- 
fred’s lips, it faded away beneath the old man’s 
gaze, and left him with white and trembling 
lips. But presently he mustered up a blustering 
courage, and cried, in an injured tone, 

‘‘Am I a thief and a felon, that you treat me 
like this? I won't stand it; I'll go away this 
Toinute. Let me go, Lily! I'll get a bed some- 
where else.” 

He knew his power over her; and even in this 
moment of weakness, when he felt himself at 
such disadvantage and so clearly in the wrong, 
he had the cunning of a weak mind, and used ir. 
He smiled in selfish triumph as Lily’s arms tight- 
ened round him. | 

‘* He does not know, grandfather!” she said, 
in an imploring tone. ‘‘ Don't speak harshly :o 
him ; he does not know.” 

‘*Oh, I know very well, Lily,” he said, thinking 
she referred to his condition ; ‘‘ I’ve taken a glass 
too much. I’m not ignorant of that, and if 
grandfather thinks he can bully me without my 
answering him, he is mistaken. He takes ad- 
vantage of your being here, and of my being 
fond of you, to cast out all sorts of insinuations 
against me.” 

‘I have not accused you of any thing, Al- 
fred," said old Wheels, sadly. 

‘“You hoped I should be kept free from 
crime,” exclaimed Alfred, violently. 

‘“ Hush, Alfred,” implored Lily, in awe-struck 
tones. ‘You don’t know what has occurre, 
Don’t speak so lond! Your voice sounds sin/ul, 


used in such a way and at such a time.” 


‘**T don't understand you, Lily,” he said, gaz- 
ing in stupid wonder at her distress. ‘* Whais 
the matter with the time? It’s a little late, that's 
al) » 


‘* Lost to all sense of shame!” muttered old 
Wheels, ‘‘It is like fate. So I parted from the 
father, and the son is before me, with the same 
curse npon him.” 

‘Oh, I can’t stand this, and won't!’ ex- 
claimed Alfred, roughly. ‘‘ I'll see if mother is 
awake, and then [’'ll go to bed.” 5 

He was moving toward the door, when Lily's 
terrified look,and the old man’s solemn gesture 
made him pause. For the first time a fear fell 


upon, him. 
‘* Why do you look so?” he asked of her, and 
then of his grandfather. ‘‘ And why do you seek 


to prevent me going in to see mother ?”’ 

** Because you are drunk, and in your present 
state would not desire to appear before her if 
you knew—” . 

“If I knew what? Is mother worse? Why 
don’t you answer? I will go in and see her !”’ 

‘‘Stop, Alfred,” said the old man, quietly and 
solemnly ; ‘‘your mother is dead |” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE IRON BOX. 


Tue shock of the news sobered Alfred instant- 
ly; the full disgrace of his condition came upon 
him, and made him ashamed to look his sister in — 
the face. . 

‘*You—you have been very hard to me, grand- 
father,” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘*T have been to. you as you deserved, Alfred. 
Has your conduct to-night been such as should 
make me affectionate to you?” 

‘¢T have no excuse to make,” replied Alfred, 
thoronghly humbled ; ‘‘ but you will do me the 
justice to believe that it would not have been so 
with me had I known.” 

‘<The remorse of a too-late repentance, Al- 


' fred, is a bitter experience.” 


A resentful answer rose to Alfred's lips, but 
he checked it. 

‘SWhen-——when did mother die, Sir?” he asked. 

The words were long in coming. It seemed to 
him a hard question to ask. 

‘‘An hour ago. I saw a change come over 
her, and Mr. Gribble ran for the doctor.” Al- 
fred remembered seeing Gribble junior tear along, 
struggling with his coat, and it was another sting 
to him that a stranger should have performed his 
duty. ‘‘ When the doctor came she had passed 
away.” 

What did she say? Did she ask for me ?” 

‘She did not speak ; she was unconscious.” 

‘* And she died without a word to you or Lily, 
grandfather? without a thought of me?” 

‘¢ Who can tell her thoughts? Her mind may 
have been awake. She away in her sleep 
—peacefully, thank God! Her life has not been 
a happy one; and it is God’s mercy that she was 
spared in her last moments the pain of seeing 
you as you are. It would have recalled her bit- 
terest memories.” . 

““T am better now, grandfather. 
her 2?” 


May I see 
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“Yes. Lily, my darling,” and the old man 
took her in his arms and kissed her, ‘‘ you must 
go to bed—you are tired.” 

But she clung to him, and entreated to be al- 
lowed to sit up with them. 

‘©No, dear child,” he said, ‘‘we shall want 
yon to be strong to-morrow. What is that you 
say? Youare frightened! Nay, nay, dear child! 
Sleep will compose you; you are nervous, dar- 
ling, that is all. Alfred and I have much to 
talk of, and we must be alone. Come, Alfred. 
Good-night, dear child.” 

When they left the room Lily looked round 
and shuddered. The silence was full of terrors 
for her, and it was with difficulty she restrained 
herself from calling out. ‘The events of the night 
had unnerved her. She went into the 
and, listening, heard the buzz of voices in her 
grandfather’s room. She could not catch the 
words, but it was a comfort to her to hear the 
. sound; it was companionship. She crouched 
upon the ground, and lay there, with her head 
against the wall. A thousand fancies crowded 
her brain: the masic-hall, with its glare of lights, 
and its great concourse of people, laughing and 
drinking and applauding, presented itself to her 
in a variety of fantastic shapes, each image being 
perfect in itself and utterly engrossing, and yet 
fading entirely away in a moment, and giving 
place to a successor as vivid and as engrossing 
as any that had gone before. Other images pre- 
sented themselves: Mr. Sheldrake, with his stud- 
ied, polished manner and his smooth voice; Al- 
fred and she in the dark passage; her grand- 
father, with a stern bearing quite unusual to 
him; the doctor, with his grave face and meas- 
ured tones; and her mother lying dead, with 
gray, stony face. Every thing but the image of 
her mother was quick with life; through all the 
bustle and vivid movements of the other figures 
in her fevered fancies the image of her mother 
presented and intruded itself in many strange 
ways, but always cold and gray and still. Pres- 
ently the entire interest of her dreams centred 
itself in this image. Between her and her moth- 
er no great love had ever existed; the dead 
woman's nature had been repressive; an over- 
whelming grief had clouded her life, and she had 
yielded to it and sunk under it. She had hugged 
this grief close, as it were, and so wrapped her- 
self in it that her natural love become 
frozen. So that the feeling which Lily expe- 
rienced now in her dreams, for her dead mother, 
had nothing in it of that agonizing grief which 
springs from intense love. And yet she shud- 
dered at the part she was playing toward that 
gray,cold form. It was lying before her, and she, 
dressed in bright colors, was dancing and singing 
round it. The contrast between her own gayety 
and the dreadfal stillness of the form she was 
dancing and singing to impressed her with hor- 
ror, and she strove to be quiet, but could not. 
Her struggles made her hysterical] in her sleep— 
for Lily was sleeping now—when suddenly peace 
stole upon her, and she was calm. But it was not 
a comforting, refreshing peace; it was oppressive 
and painfully intense. A man stood before her, 
with his eyes fixed steadily upon hers. ‘This man 
was one who, a few weeks before, had performed 
for a benefit at the music-hal], He was an electro- 
biologist, and Lily had been terrified by his per- 
formances. He had stolen away the wills of some 
of the persons upon whom he had operated, and 
had made them do this and that at his pleasure : 
to pull down the moon; to drink water and he- 
lieve it wine, then soap-suds; to shiver with cold ; 
to be oppressed by heat; to dance; to stand still; 
to be transfixed like stone; to form friendships, 
hatreds; and a hundred other things as strange 
and inexplicable. She watched him do all these 
things. When the performance was over, the 
man, coming off the stage, had noticed the in- 
terest with which she had followed his experi- 
ments, and had said to her, ‘‘ You are a good 
subject; I could do with you as I please.” She 
was terrified at his words, and tried to move away 
from him, but could not, and could not take her 
eyes from his face. Perceiving this, he said to 
her, ‘‘Stretch out your arm,” and she obeyed 
him; ‘‘ Take my hand,” and she took it, sur- 
rendering her-will entirely tohim. At this point 
they were interrupted, and she escaped him, 
thankfully; but for hours afterward she was 
dazed, and thought much of the incident, dread. 
ing to meet the man again. Now he stood before 
her in her dreams, and commanded her to rise; 
she had no power to resist him, and she rose at 
his bidding. Here a diversion occurred by the 
word ‘‘ Father!” falling upon her ears. It was 
not fancy, being uttered rather loudly by one of 
the speakers in the room, and it raised the image 
of her father. ‘fhe last time she saw him she 
was quite a little child, and then he was drunk, 
and was leaving rer mother with words of anger 
on his lips. As he tarned his face, in her sleep- 
ing fancies, toward the form of her mother lying 
dead before her, it suddenly changed to the face 
of Alfred, and she was pained and grieved at the 
likeness between father and son. Thus far the 
running commentary of her dreams. 

Meantime a strange scene was being enacted 
between her brother and her grandfather. When 
they entered the room the old man locked thc 
door, so that they should not be distarhed. Al- 
fred went behind the screen, and uncovered the 
face of his mother. It was hard and cold in 
death, as it had been hard and cold in life. ‘The 
light of love had not illumined her latter days. 
Strength had not been given to her to fight with 
grief. But if her life had been painful, her death 
wa’ outwardly peaceful; and Alfred was awed 
ittto good resolution as he looked at the dumb 
Ynanimate clay. ‘‘I won't drink se much,” he 
thoaght ; ‘‘1'll try and be better. If Christo- 
pe Sly wins the Northumberland Plate, I shall 

able to be better.” And then a stfange half- 
prayer rose to his lips that Christopher Sly might 
win the race. 

To his side came old Wheels. 








‘¢ She looks like an old woman,” he said ; ‘‘al- 
most too old to be my daughter.” 

Alfred turned his eves to the old man’s face. 
Youth had not departed from it; it was youn- 
ger than the face of his dead ter. 

‘¢ How old was mother, grandfather °” 

‘* Forty-two, Alfred.” 

‘She had no other children but Lily and 
me, Sir?” 

‘*No; you were her first-born. Think of the 
joy that filled her, Alfred, when she first pressed 

ou in her arms, and look at her now! Time is 
but a breath—but a breath—but a breath !” 

Old Wheels mused of the time gone by, and 
wondered, as we all must wonder when we think 
of then and new, and of the changes that have 
occurred in our lives, The gay spirit chilled ; 
the cheerful heart dulled by long suffering; the 
hope that made life bright dead and cold long, 
long ago—killed in the battle we have fought! 
But if love be left— 

Ay, if love be left, all the bruises we have re- 
ceived in the fight, all the hurts and wounds, 
shall not make life iring; the flowers we 
have gathered and held to our hearts shall never 
wither if love be left. 

‘‘She looks very peaceful, grandfather,” said 
Alfred, almost in a whisper. 

‘“She is at peace; she is with God and na- 
ture.” 

Better influences were stirred into action by 
the old man’s words, and Alfred sank upon his 
knees by the bedside, and perhaps loved her bet- 
ter at that moment than ever he had done before. 

‘¢ T have heard,” continued the old man, ‘‘ that 
many faces in death assume the beauty they pos- 
sessed in youth. I would’give much that it had 
been so with your mother, and that you might 
have seen thee face as it was when she was young.” 

‘* Was she beaatiful, grandfather ?” 

“* Ay, very beautiful.” 

The old man’s thoughts traveled back to the 
time when he first looked upon the baby face of 
the cold, hard, gray form before him. He re- 
called the thrills of pleasure that hurried through 
him as he held the pretty child in his arms, and 
looked at his wife smiling happily in bed. His 
wife had died soon after the birth of this their 
only child, who had been a comfort to him 
until trouble came. It was all over now, and 
a new life had commenced for her. ‘‘I have 
thonght sometimes, ” he said, aloud, pursuing the 
commentary of his thoughts, ‘‘ of the strangeness 
of spirits meeting under certain condition of 
things.” 

Alfred looked up in wonder, and the old man 
answered the look. 

‘“ Ay, of spirits meeting. If you believe in 
immortality, you must believe in the meeting 
of spirits. What shape or form do they bear ? 
Here, before us, is my daughter and your moth- 
er, an old woman in looks, aged by a grief that 
was hard enough to bear without being made 
harder by constant brooding. When my wife 
died your mother was a babe, and my wife was 
almost a girl. So they parted. How do the 
meet row? ‘This child of mine looks old enoug 
to be the mother of my wife. How do they 
meet ?—as mother and babe again? It is a 
strange thought, not to be answered. Yet by- 
and-by it shall be made plain to us.” 

Alfved listened and wondered. Although he 
had not been unaccustomed to hear his grand- 
father speak of such matters, he had never before 
been impressed by them. Now, however, in the 
presence of death, they bore to his sense a sig- 
nificant interpretation, and he did not resent 
that they seemed to be partly introduced for a 
purpose yet to be revealed. As he bowed his 
head to the bed other thoughts than selfish ones 
came to him—thoughts which brought with them 


a consciousness of something higher than the as- 


pirations by which he had hitherto been guided. 
If such influences as those which softened him 
and made him better for the time were less fleet- 
ing and more endurable, we should be the gain- 
ers. But in most cases they are as intangible in 
their effect as a breeze that touches us lightly. 
Winds come, and rain, and heavy clouds; and 
the unhealthful passion and desire that are stirred 
by the storm sweep the chastening thoughts into 
a lost oblivion. 

The old man looked hopefully upon the form 
of his grandson in its attitude of contrition and 
softened feeling, and he waited long before he 
desired Alfred to rise. With a distinct purpose, 
which he was anxious not to disguise, he at the 
same time moved the screen, so that, as he and 
Alfred sat at the table, the bed upon which the 
dead daughter and mother lay was not hidden 
from sight. 

‘* Alfred, the old man said, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘ have you any thing to tell me?” 

** What should [ have to tell you, grandfather,” 
replied Alfred, ‘‘except—except to repeat that 
I am ashamed of myself for coming home dr— 
not quite sober, and that I beg your pardon?” 

The old man did not look ap; he toyed with 
Lily’s work-box, which was on the table, and 
suid, gently, pointing to the bed : 

** Ask pardon there. But you have done that, 
I think.” 

** Yes, grandfather, indeed.” 

‘That is something. At such a time as this 
we should be considerate of one another. These 
occasions happily come but seldom in life, and 
sometimes they open the road to amendment. 
Tell me, Alfred, have I been kind to you ?” 

‘* Yes, grandfather.” 

** And you look upon me as a friend ?” 

** Yes.’ 

*<'Yet vou have nothing to say to me—no con- 
fidence to repose in me?” 

‘* Nothing particular that I can think of.” 

A shade of disappointment passed across the 
old man’s face like a cloud. But a rift of light 
chased it away as he said, 

** You love Lily ?” 

‘* Indeed I do that, grandfather.” 


“*She has but you and me, Alfred, as protect- 
ors; and she needs protection. She is surround- 
ed by temptation. I am growing very old; my 


strength may fail me any day, and you may be. 


called upon suddenly to play the part of guard- 
ian to her. You are young for it.” 

~ “But I’m strong enough, don’t fear, grand- 
father! Lily will be all right; I'll see to that! 
I'll take her away from the music-hall soon. I 
don’t like her being there.” 

‘* You forget, Alfred, she earns our living.” 

‘*Yes, I know; but it isn’t to be expected 
that she should always do that.” 

‘* [am glad to hear you say so. Yet you your- 
self are doing but little at present; you only 
earmm—”" 

‘* Fifteen shillings a week. I know! Tickle 
and Flint are the stingiest old brutes in London. 
Of course [ can’t do much out of fifteen shillings 
a week. I must have clothes and other things ; 
and I can’t help spending a shilling or two, and, 
somehow or other, it all goes. [ must do as 
other young men do. I asked Tickle and Flint 
for a rise once; but the old screws shook their 
heads, referred to the agreement, and told me 
not to ask again.” 

‘‘They were right. If you are industrious 
and painstaking, and take advantage of the op- 
portunities they offer to you, a prosperous future 
is before you.’ 

‘*Qh, but it’s too slow!” exclaimed Alfred, 
with an impatient shake of the head. ‘‘I’'m 
bound to them for three years more before I can 
make a start. It’s preposterous! Never mind, 
I'll show them! I know a way.” 

‘* What way?” asked the old man, suddenly 
looking at his grandson. 

‘* Never mind now,’ replied Alfred, evasively. 
** You'll see by-and-by.” 

‘*There is but one way,” observed the old 
man, quietly—‘‘ the straight way. Alfred, go 
to the cupboard, and bring me a small iron box 
you will see there.”’ 

A sudden paleness came over Alfred's face. 

- ** A small iron box, grandfather?” he echoed, 
with a curious indecision, and with a nervous 
trembling of the lips. 

‘* Yes,” said the old man, sadly; ‘‘ you know 
the box. You have seen it many times.” 

Alfred hesitated for one moment only, and 
then, as if much depended upon prompt action, 
walked swiftly to the cupboard, and taking out 
& small iron box, laid it before his grandfather. 
‘The old man took a key from his pocket and put 
it into the lid, but did not turn the lock. 

‘“*T dare say,” he said, slowly and distinctly, 
‘*you have often wondered what was in this lit- 
tle box. Every house, every family, has its skel- 
eton. This box has contained ours.” 

‘*'Why speak of it to-night, grandfather ?” 
asked Alfred, nervously. ‘Surely it is time to 
go to bed. Leave this matter till to-morrow.” 

‘Nay, it must be spoken of now, in the pres- 
ence of your dead mother and my daughter. I 
asked you a few minutes since if you had any 
thing to tellme. You answered not in the man- 
ner I hoped and expected. I ask you again 
now. Have you any thing to say to me? Is 
there any thing on your mind that it would 
relieve you to speak of? ‘Think a little. Er- 
rors may be repaired, but a time comes when it 
is too Jate for reparation. Look at your mother, 
and say if it is not too late to make reparation 
for unatoned saffering. If I wrong you in speak- 
ing thus to you, I ask your pardon, my boy; but 
I am speaking with a strong fear upon me—a fear 
that alifemay be wrecked by wrong-doing, as was 
one very near to you.” 

Alfred, who had listened with eyes averted 
from the table, caught eagerly at the last sen- 
tence. 

‘* You do me wrong, grandfather!” he said, in 
tones which he vainly strove to make firm—'‘‘a 
cruel wrong—in speaking in this way tome! I 
don’t understand you. It is not the first time 
to-night that you have thrown out these insinua- 
tions. What did you mean by saying to me that 
the remorse of a too-late repentance is a bitter 
experience? And then, again, saying, God keep 
me free from crime?” 

‘‘T repeat it, Alfred. Once more I pray to 
God to keep you free from crime! Once more I 
say that the remorse of a too-late repentance is 
the bitterest of experiences.” 

“SI deny your right to say these things to me!” 
cried Alfred, violently. ‘‘1deny itentirely. Ill 
not stand it, grandfather. I shall go.” 

‘* Stay !” exclaimed the old man, in a tone of 
command. ‘‘I made a promise to your mother 
to speak to you this night of your father.” 

‘*My father!” Alfred caught at the table, 
and his heart beat wildly at the thought of 
what was to come, 

‘*] have never spoken of him to you before, 
but the wishes of the dead must be respected. 
Sit down, and listen. In this box I have been 
accustomed for years to put by small savings for 
a special pee of which you shall pres ntly 
hear. Lily's earnings lately and my own trifi.ng 
pittance were more than sufficient for our wants, 
and money was saved, little by little, until a fort- 
night ago I had very nearly one hundred pounds 
in this box. When you learn to what purpose 
this money was to be applied you will better un- 
derstand my motive for speaking of it in this 
manner. e hundred pounds was the exact 
sum required, and I hoped in a month to have 
counted it out, and to have completed a tardy 
atonement for a life’s disgrace.” Alfred turned to 
his grandfather in amazement, but did not speak. 
‘* Shilling by shilling,” continued the old man, 
steadily, ‘‘ the little heap grew and grew. No 
miser ever valued gold and silver more than I did 
the money in this box. I hoarded it, counted it, 
reckoned upon my fingers how many days would 
elapse before the sum was reached. No one 
knew of it, as I thonght, but your mother and 
I. Certainly no one but we two knew the puar- 
pose to which it was to be applied. Two weeks 
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this night, leaving the box in the cupboard, I 
went to bring Lily home from the hall. I was 
away for more than an hour. When I returned 
I found your mother strangely agitated, but could 
not ascertain the cause. I questioned her, but 
learned nothing. The following day I opened 
this box. It wasempty. The money was gone!” 

He turned the key and opened the box. It 
contained nothing but two pieces of faded yellow 


paper. 

“See,” said the old man, directing Alfred's 
attention to the box; ‘there is nothing in it 
but these sheets of paper. Every shilling was 
stolen.” 

‘* I see, grandfather,” said Alfred, with a for- 
tive look into the box. ‘* Do you know who took 
the money ?” 

‘* No, I do not know.” 

‘* Did mother know ?” 

**T am not sure.” 

‘* How not sure, grandfather ?” asked Alfred, 
with an effort to appear at his ease, ‘‘ Did 
mother speak of it?” 

**No; and I spared her the grief that telling 
her of the loss would have caused her.” 

‘*Then how can you say you are not sure 
whether mother knew? If she had known she 
would have spoken. You know,” added Alfred, 
his manner, which had hitherto been moody and 
embarrassed, brightening a little, ‘‘that I am 
going to be a lawyer, and lawyers are fond of 
asking questions.” 

The change in Alfred's manner produced a 
singular effect upon the old man; it rendered 
him more sad and troubled. Hitherto he had 
exhibited a strange eagerness when Alfred show- 
ed most embarrassment, and as this disappeared, 
and Alfred became more at his ease, an expres- 
sion of absolate grief stole into the old man’s face. 

‘* will tell you why I am not sure,” he said, 
sadly. ‘‘ But first let us try to account for the 
robbery.’ 

‘“'The lock has not been tampered with,” ob- 
served Alfred, examining the box. ‘How 
could it have been opened? You keep the key 
in your pocket always, of course ?” 

‘*T have been foolish enough on occasions to 
leave it on the mantel-shelf; but on those occa- 
sions I think I may say with certainty that the 
cupboard in which the box was placed was al- 
ways locked. I was never without one key or 
the other. Say that once when this occurred, 
the thief, knowing that the box contained money, 
watched me out of the house. ‘That then he en- 
tered the room, and going to the cupboard, found 
it locked. That, being baffled by this circum- 
stance, he saw among other things upon the 
mante]-shelf a key which he guessed was the key 
of the iron box. That he took an impression 
of this key—” ° 

‘* In what ?” interrupted Alfred, almost gayly. 
“In wax or putty? If hehad either by him, he 
must be a professional.burglar. There are plen- 
ty of lodgers in the house, but I hardly suspected 
there was a person of that description here.” 

‘© don’t think there is a person of that de- 
scription in the house. Remember, Alfred, that 
what I am narrating is merely guess-work.” 

‘* Capital guess-work, I should ‘say, grandfa- 
ther. you ought to have been a lawyer. But 


n. 

‘*—That he took an impression of this key,” 
continued the old man, ‘in wax or putty, as. you 
suggest. He may have come in prepared, or 
taking an impression in either may have been an 
after-thought. That from this impression he had 
a false key made. That on this night two 
weeks, when I had gone to the music-hall for 
Lily, the thief entered the room, found the cup- 
board open—it was open, I remember—and com- 
pleted the robbery.” 

‘* A good case, grandfather, but quite circum- 
stantial, you know.” 

‘* Yes, I know. In my thoughts I go far- 
ther even than this. I think that when the thief 
was opening the box your mother may have been 
awake, or, perhaps, in that half-wakeful condi- 
tion during. which fancy and reality are so 
strangely commingled as not to be distinguish- 
able one from the other. I think that, being in 
this condition, she saw the robbery committed, 
and that, perhaps, she knew the thief—” 

‘‘ Grandfather!” The exclamation was forced 
from Alfred’s trembling lips; he could not have 
repressed it for his life. 

‘S What is the matter, Alfred ?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” stammered the young man; ‘it 
is late, and I was not well when I came home. 
Goon.” 

‘‘_—-That knowing the thief, and not knowing 
whether what she saw was reality or a trick of 
the imagination, she dreaded, for a reason you 
shall presently be made acquainted with, to as- 
sure herself. I saw the dread in her watchful 
face and manner whenever I went to the cup- 
board; I saw the subject upon her lips, and the 
fear to speak. I saw gratefulness struggling 
with doubt as day after day went by and I did 
not refer to theloss. She yearned to know, and 
dreaded to ask. For had she asked and learned 
the truth, the bitterness of the past would have 
been sweet compared to the bitterness of the 
present. And so she passed away and was not 
sure.” 

‘¢¥ don’t understand all this,” said Alfred 
sullenly; ‘‘you are speaking in enigmas, and 
I’m not good at solving them. I have no doubt 
that one of the lodgers took the money.” 

‘It would not be very difficult to ascertain, 
Alfred. There were notes in the box of which 
I have the numbers, and a shrewd detective 
would most likely soon discover where the false 
key was made. But I have reselved to let the 
matter rest ; perhaps I, like your mother, dread 
to know the truth.’ 

‘‘Suppose you leave it to me, grandfather,” 
suggested Alfred, with nervous eagerness. ‘‘It 
will be ‘ practice’ for me, you know.” 

** Yes, Alfred, I will leave it to you; I prom- 
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ise not to stir in the matter myself. You may 
be able to recover the money, or part of it, and 
it may be applied to its original purpose.” 
‘Alfred gave a sigh of relief, and his manner 
brightened again as he inquired what was the 
purpose to which his grandfather referred. 

‘*Do you remember your father?” was the 
question asked in return by the old man, after a 
pause. 

‘‘ But slightly, grandfather. Iwas very young 
when we lost him.” 

‘‘ When we lost him!” mused the old man. 
‘¢ What memories come to life by the thought of 
that time! To what end your mother made me 
promise to tell you the story of her life, and to 
speak plainly of your father, it is not for me to 
say, but I believe she intended it to act as a 
warning to you.” 

‘* There again!” exclaimed Alfred, fretfully. 
** Why as a warning?” 

“That is for you to answer. Perhaps she 
saw in you the faults that brought shame to your 
father, misery to her. Listen, and listen calmly. 
As you sit before me now, so sat your father 
when he asked me for my daughter’s hand. I 
did not know the vices that were in him, or I 
would have seen her dead at my feet rather than 
have given her to him. She loved him with all 
her soul. We were living then near Gravesend. 
I had money and a house of my own. Remem- 
brance of the happy life she lived there before 
she was married caused her last week to express 
a wish to be buried there, and I shall respect her 
wish. Your father, I thought, had a fair future 
before him. I gave him my daughter's hand, 
and they came to London to live—not in such 
poor lodgings as these, but after a better fashion. 
I gave my daughter such a dower as I could 
afford, and they started in life with the fairest of 
prospects, It was not long before troubles came ; 
it was not long before your mother learned 
that she had married a drunkard—worse, that 
she had married a gambler. These things are 
hard for me, your mother’s father, to tell, and 
hard for you, your father’s son, to hear. But 
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they are true; and if they serve to point a warn- 
ing finger to the quicksands of life where, if you 
do not avoid them, all that is honorable and good 


for you may be ingulfed, they will not be told | 


in vain. I spare you the pain of a long recital ; 
I simply tell you that step by step your father 
sank, and dragged your mother with him. He 
would not work, and constant appeals were made 
to my purse to supply the means of living. I 
gave and gave; spoke to your father again and 
again; appealed to his self-respect, to his feel- 
ings of honor; and received in return—promises 
of amendment, promises forgotten as soon as 
each temporary want was provided for. Shall I 
tell_you more? Shall I tell you that so low did 
drink and gambling bring him he raised his hand 
against his wife—’”’ 

**No, no, Sir!” cried Alfred, with a beating 
heart, 

‘*Tt is true,” said the old man, sternly; ‘‘ it 
is true. and it must be told. He raised his hand 
against the wife who had. loved him and been 
faithful to him. And yet there was a time when 
he would have been as shocked as you are now, 
had such an accusation been made against him; 
but he was weak and easily misled ; unstable as 
water, as Reuben was; selfish in his desires and 
pleasures; with no gratitude for love; with no 
thought that life has solemn duties, and that 
there is in it something purer, brighter, sweeter, 
than the false glitter that attracts weak minds: 
therefore he wrecked his life, and broke your 
mother’s heart—your mother, whose suffering you 
can imagine when I tell you that she was once 
as trustful as Lily, as tender as Lily! You were 
born; Lily was born. The downward course 
went on, and he and all of you sank into deep- 
er misery, deeper shame, until I thought that 
the worst had been reached. But I was mis- 
taken.” 

The old man paused, reluctant to proceed; but 
Alfred said, 

**Go on, Sir; I must hear all now.” 

‘“*It is right that you should. You will under- 
stand how, under these miserable influences, 
your mother’s nature changed—how gradually, 
from a light-hearted, trustful girl, she became a 
hopeless, despairing woman. I gave up my 
house, and came to live with her as a protec- 
tion. Your father was away sometimes for 
days together, and your mother had no de- 
pendence but me. One night late, long after 
we had retired, your father came home without 
warning. He came into my room stealthily, and 
roused me. He had been in hiding for weeks ; 
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the police were after him, and were hunting him 


down; a@ Warrant was out for him. 


me the shameful tale. 


a 


ISS 


He told 
I knew that he was a 


drunkard and .a gambler, but I did not know be- 


fore that night that he 
was a thief.” 

Alfred, with a half 
cry, sank on his knees 
in uncontrollable agita- 
tion, and hid his face in 
his hands. 

** Circumstances had 
unfortunately placed it 
in his power to embezzle 
a large sum of money; 
he obtained possession 
of it, and drank and 
gambled it away. What 
was to be done? The 
name that I bore had 
never had a stain upon 
it. I.and mine had 
lived honorable lives. I 
loved your mother, loved 
you and Lily. I had 
no others belonging to 
me—you were my all. 
If I made no attempt to 
save him, we should in 
the eyes of the world 
be sharers of -his crime 
and his disgrace. His 
shame would have clung 
to you all your lives, 
He gave me the name 
of the man whom he had 
robbed. By daylight I 
was in the wronged 
man’s house, by his bed- 
side. This man loved 
money better than jus- 
tice. I represented to 
him that he could not 
have both. He chose 
the first. I made terms 
with him, and sacrificed 
all but a bare pittance. 
Between us we com- 
pounded a felony. But 
I had not sufficient to 
pay the whole of his 
claim; I promised, how- 
ever, to pay the rest as 
I could, and he took my 
word. Alfred, little by 
little, I have been all 
my life since that time 
wiping off the debt of 
disgrace. One hundred 
pounds only remained 
to be paid, and very 
nearly that sum has been 
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“LILY HAD HEARD HIM COME IN, AND NOW GLIDED DOWN TO MEET HIM,” 


, 


stolen from this iron box. Whoever stole that 
money stole the honor of our family.” 

A long pause ensued. A new day was dawn 
ing, and the faint light rested upon the solemn 
face of the dead woman to whom peace had come 
at last. Alfred turned his eyes toward it and 
shuddered. Then he turned to the old man and 
said, in a low voice, 

‘** And my father, Sir ?” 

**In this iron box are two papers,” said the 
old man; ‘‘one from him, promising never to 
trouble his wife and children more, and one from 
the man he wronged, giving quittance. of what 
is set down as a debt, Your father kept his 
word, I have never seen him since that time.” 

Alfred kissed his mother’s face, and covered it. 
Then he held out his hand to his grandfather, 
who took it in silence, and looked at him wist- 
fully. But Alfred only said, humbly, 

‘**T am tired, Sir. You haye been very good 
to us, and I will try to deserve it.”’ 

They went to the door, and the old man opened 
it and saw Lily lying on the ground, 

** Lily!” he cried, in alarm. . 

The girl, slowly rose and stood before him. 
Her eyes were closed ; she was asleep, 

** Lily, my darling!” he said, tenderly placin 
his arm round her, ‘‘ why have you been sleep- 
ing here ?” : 

The girl did not answer, but nestled in his arms 
as if she found comfort there. He led her into the 
room, and she accompanied him unresistingly. 

**She has been overwrought, poor child,” said 
the old man, in a troubled voice. 

They stood in silence for a few moments, al- 
most fearing to speak; she, still sleeping, with 
her sweet face turned toward the morning light, 
which, gradually growing brighter, illumined the 
strange group, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant evening dress has a petticoat 

of white silk, edged with a wide pinked 
ruche of the same. Over this is worn a trained 
skirt of pale green crape, with front shortened 
so as to show the white silk petticoat, and edged 
with a puffing of black velvet, which extends up 
the front to form a tablier. The back of the 
skirt is edged with a white gathered flounce of 
green crape, surmounted by a wreath of wild 
roses with green leaves. Similar wreaths ex- 
tend round the tablier and the bouffant back of 
the skirt. The low black velvet basque is edged 
on the neck and sleeves with a narrow frill of 
white lace, and trimmed with a profusion ‘of 
wild roses. Hair in puffs and long curls, with 
an aigrette of pale green and pink and white os- 
trich feathers. Black velvet necklace with gold 
medallion. White satin slippers. 
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Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, etc, 


Tsr1s rosette is worked with tatting cotton, No. 120. 
one hollow of the rosette, and work always with one thread as fol- 
lows: One ring of 4 ds. (double stitch; that is, one stitch left, one 
stitch right) separated by 3 short p. (picot), | p. (those picots whose 
length is not expressly described are one-eighth of an inch long), 
4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds. ; turn this ring downward, and close to it work a 
second ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, turn this ring downward, and close to it work 
one ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds. separated by 3 very 
short p., 1 p., 1 ds., fast- 
en to the last p. of the 
preceding ring and turn 
During the 
whole work, after finish- 
ing each ring, always 
fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, then 
turn the work, so that 
the ring last worked is « 
turned downward; this 
will not be referred to 
again in the course of 
the work. Now follows 
* one ring like the sec- 
ond, then one ring of 4 
ds. separated by 3 short 
p., 1 p. five-eighths of an 
inch long, 4 ds., 1 p., 
1 ds. ; one ring like the 
second; one ring of 4 
ds., 1 p. five-eighths of 
an inch long, 4 ds. sepa- 
rated by 3 short p., 1 p., 
1 ds. ; one ring like the 
second; one ring of 4 
ds. separated by 3 short 


the work. 





See illustration on page 236. 


p., 1 p., 4 ds,, 1 p., 1 ds. 


For the next ring work 4 ds., then fasten the middle p. of the 
finished four rings turned upward together, in doing which the 
thread should not be drawn too tight, and finish the ring with 
Now follows one ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds. sep- 
arated by 3 short p., 1 p., 1 ds.; one ring of 4 ds. separated by 
3 short p., | p., 4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds.; one ring like the preceding ; 


4 ds., L p., 1 ds. 


one ring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the p.. be- 
fore the last on the 
ring before the last, 
which is now turn- 
ed upward, 4 ds, 
separated by 3 short 
p-, 1 p., 1 ds. ; one 
ring of 4 ds.,1 p., 
4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds.; 
one ring of 4 ds. 
separated by 3 short 
p-, 1 p., 4 ds., Ll p., 
lds. ; one ring like 
the one before’ the 
last; one ring of 4 
ds., fasten to the p. 
before the last on 
the ring before the 
last, which is now 
turned upward, 4 
ds. separated by 3 
short p.,1p., 1ds. ; 
one ring like the 
one before the last ; 
one ring of 4 ds. 
separated by 3 short 
p-, Lp., 4ds., 1 p., 
lds. For the next 
ring work 4 ds., 
fasten the last four 
rings, which are 
now turned upward, 
together as before, 
and finish the ring 


with 4 ds. separated 


by 3 short p.,1 p., 1 
ds. Then work one 
ring of 4 ds., fasten 
to the p. before the 
last on the ring be- 
fore the last, which 
is turned upward, 
4 ds, separated by 
3 short p., 1 p., Ll 
ds.; one ring of 4 
ds. separated by 3 
short p., lL p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 1 ds.; one 
ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds. 
For the next ring 
work 4 ds., fasten 
the ring before the 
last, which is turned 
upward,and the two 
opposite rings to- 
gether in the usual 
manner, and finish 
the ring with 4 ds. 
separated by 3 short 


p-, l p.,1ds. Re- 
peat from »*. In 
working the last 


figure fasten on the 
rings which lie op- 
posite the two free 
rings at the begin- 
ning of the work, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The long p. 
in the middle of the 
rosette are darned 
in point -de reprise 
as shown by the il- 
lustration, in doing 
which each picot is 
twisted. These ro- 
settes may be work- 
ed with coarser cot- 
ton, and set togeth- 
er for tidies, etc. 






For pattern and . 
description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 15-23, 
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Fig. 1.—BiLack 
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Fig. 2.—VioLet Gros 
GRAIN DREss. 
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EMBROIDERED BLack BARATHEA TALMA, 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, 
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No, XVIIL, Figs. 47-49. 


Crochet Rosette for Tidies, etc. 


See illustration on page 236. 


THESE rosettes may be set together for tidies, 
The original is worked with twisted crochet 
Begin the rosette in the middle 
with a foundation of 20 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring 
with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this ring work 36 sc. (single cro- 
chet), then 1 sl. on the first of these se. 
tlie sc. of the preceding round, always inserting the needle in the 
back veins of the stitches, work the second round all in sc. also, 
and widening 1 st. (stitch) in every third following st. ; finally, 


etc. 
cotton, No. 80. 


Fig. 3.—First Com- 
MUNION DREss. 





Fig. 4.—Frrst Com- 
MUNION DRESS. 


For pattern and description see § For description see For pattern and description see For description see 


Supplement, No. L, 


gs. 1-6. 


Supplement. 


Suppl., No. I1., Figs. 
Fics. 1-6.—CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION DRESSES. 


and 8, 


Supplement. 


Turn the work, and on 
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1 sl. on the first st. of this round, and turn tha work. Now erochet 
21 ch. ; pass over the last 6 ch. (these count as first treble crochet), 
and work, * going back on the remaining 15 ch., 9 te. (treble cro- 
chet), 6 ste. (short treble crochet), and 6 dc. (double crochet); in 
doing this work 2 st. on the first and on every second following 
ch., excepting the last 4 ch., on which work 1 dc. each. After the 


last de. work 1 sl. on the fourth following sc. of the second round, 
and turn the work. Crochet 1 sl. on the back vein of each of the 
21 de., and on the last of the 6 ch., which count as 1 te., turn the 
work, and going back on the sl., crochet one row of picots, each of 
5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these. 


After each picot work 1 sl. on 
the second following 
sl. of the preceding 
row; in doing this al- 
ways insert the needle 
in the front vein of 
the sl. After the last 
picot work 1 sl. on the 
same sc. of the second 
round on which | sl. 
was worked after the 
de. This completes 
one leaf of the rosette. 
Now work 1 ch., turn 
the work, and crochet 
back of the picot row, 
and always on the free 
upper vein of the next 
15 de., 1 sl. each, then 
G ch,, which count as 
first te. of the next 
leaf. Repeat cleven 
times from *. In 
working the sl. of the 
last leaf fasten to the 
first leaf of the rosette, 
and then crochet the 
sides of the two leaves 
that meet together 
from the under side 
by means of sl. Such 
rosettes may also be set together with embroidered squares for 
covers. 


Borders for Table-Covers, Curtains, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 236. 


Fig. 1.—Borper In JACONET APPLICATION ON Lace. To 
make this border 
first transfer the 
design to jaconet, 
then baste the lat- 
ter on lace, and 
both together on en- 
ameled cloth, and 
work the outlines 
in chain stitch with 
medium-sized white 
embroidery cotton. 
Work the small 
five-leaved figures 
in diagonal satin 
stitch, and the veins 
and leaves in 
straight satin stitch. 
Button-hole stitch 
the outer edge with 
finer embroidery 
cotton. Cut away 
the jaconet between 
the design figures 
and the double ma- 
terial on the outer 
edge, observing the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—BorpER 
IN JACONET APPLI- 
CATION ON NET- 
TING. This border 
is worked on a foun- 
dation of diagonal 
netting and jaco- 
net in half-polka, 
satin, and button- 








Fig. 2.—Biack 
VELVET Basque. 
FRonr. 


For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs, 15-23. 


hole. stitch with 
white embroidery 
cotton. ‘The open- 


work parts of the 
design figures are 
worked in lace 
stitch with fine 
thread, Cut away 
the jaconet between 
the design figures 
and the double ma- 
terial on the outer 
edge of the border. 





KEEPING 
FLOWERS 
FRESH. 


R. PIESSE, 

the celebrated 
perfumer, has lately 
suggested a meth- 
od of preserving 
flowers, which has 
been found to give 
excellent results, 
and consists simply 
in immersing them 
for a moment in 
melted _paraffine, 
drawing them out 
quickly, and shak- 
ing them gently, so 
as to remove the 


excess. For this 

treatment it is nec- 

= ——- essary that the flow- 

———— ers be fresh pluck- 

ae ed, and entirely free 

Fig. 5.—Btiack Poutt Fig. 6.—CoNFIRMATION ne Me em 

DE Sore Dress. Dress. gies eats ceo 

For description see For pattern and description see ee Sb 
9-12. Oo enoug 

Supplement. Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. be liquid, as a great- 


er degree of tem- 


13. 











- giving directions for point Russe embroidery. 
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Srzrira B.—Mourning for a father is usually worn 
@ year and a half or two years.—Bias gathered flounces 
take lesa silk than any other trimming. The Margue- 


ture would injure the flowers, The flowers 
oe es be immersed one by one, and shaken 


about somewhat, 50 as to prevent the adhesiou of Fea col snaine will be Grn ail 
bubbles of air to the surface. ‘ Such portions of Bede Brmcsiees are now worn above the elbows, 
the flowers as can not be easily preserved are tO | and several are worn at once, but the Bazar thinks it 
be trimmed away before immersion with scissors. | very bad taste. } 
Arias M.—The Gabrielle is a better pattern for piqué 
ce NTS than the yoke alip. A black Irish poplin is not too 
ONDE. | | heavy for spring in this climate. Your wood brown 
ANSWERS 70 CCE sample is very pretty, and would look well with a Mar- 

Prerrexev.—The plain-basque suit is pretty for | -jerite polonaise trimmed with bias silk and fringe.— 
alpaca. Kiltpleating is appropriate. Fasten itdown | 14 you, the Bazar does not believe in boring holes 
on the wrong side, or else stitch to the skirt a fnger- through one’s flesh to hang jewelry in, and wonders 
length above the edge. You need not line the kilting. | that your husband should wish your ears disfigured. 
Straight flounces are much worn. A very ovp Farexp.—Make a box-pleated blouse 

N. F. B.—The “ wiriness” of your fabric is not ob- | puttoned behind for a girl of twelve. Two skirts and 
jectionable. Make by Plain-basque Suit illustrated | 4 postilion belt complete the dreaa. We can send you 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. a polonaise suit pattern for her. See list of Bazar pat- 

Maox.—We have no cut paper pattern of gentlemen’s | torng The sleeveless sacque and cape illustrated in 
shirts, but can send back numbers of Bazar with shirt | po-ar No. 13, Vol. V., is what she wants. 
pattern in Supplement. 

E. A. B.—Wear box-pleated blouses, with drawing 
strings around the waist art ae oe Sacque Wrap- | DRS, STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
per illustrated in Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 

Ocanrra.—A simple basque of French muslig with- : 
out lining, and a bouffant over-ekirt, with flounces on ee Ee Wieain Wisco Wace 
your lower skirt, will be the best model for you. You | mal, and Sulphar-Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
can use our Plain-basque Suit pattern shown in Bazar | Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Tzaus 
No. 8, Vol. V. A Dolly Varden like that iNustrated in Lowest IN WInTRE. Send for Circulars, ee rte by 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. V., would suit you for a house Pee De eee L, Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
dresa, but as you are large, it would be too conspicuous ae 
for the street. There is no objection to the velvet eS 


bande on your skirt, Velvet bows of the same color | Buy Hectro a natural production. The best 
would be stylish on your muslin over-skirt. article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Nova—tTrim your plain trained black silk in tunic | Dru Jewelers, House-Furnishing, and Grocery 
or court train fashion, like the spring silks described in | Stores.—{Com.] 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. V. Add also en gy 
a belt of four folds with a Watteau postilion, and put : : 
ruffies below the elbow of the coat sleeves. Luxvey, health, and economy insured by using Doo- 
ley’s Yeast Powder. t light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., 
Suny Srpz.—For your cottage parlor get curtains sey eae LOeionites: opot, New St N.Y.—[Com.] 
of dotted Swiss muslin, trimmed all round with a pleat- |. : 
ed or fluted ruffie four inches wide.—See answer to 
** Canadienne” in Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. Groozzs, Spice Dealers, and Druggists all sell Bur- 
M. M.—Make dress like sample by Plain-basque Suit | nett's Standard Flavoring Extracts.—[(Com.) 
pattern iostrate? fp Bazar Ne. 80 ee De _———a 
bonnet of same shade. For traveling suit get brown 
pongee; make by suit pattern with sleeveless sacque 
illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. Wear brown 
straw round hat, gray grenadine veil, and undressed 
kid gloves, Wear a black cashmere talma or a lace Coryinc Wurxer.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
sacque with black and ashes-of-roses dresses. Gloves {| vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
of pale gray and buff kid. from the Sapp ement with the. greatest ease. This 
Miss 8. P. H.—Polonaise capes do not show the | Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
waist. That given with the sleeveless sacquo in Bazar | Wereeivan wor eale by Newsdealers genecally. or 
No. 18, Vol. V., is a good model. They should be lined .| wil) be sent by mail on receipt of 95 cents. on 
with thin silk, paper-muslin, or else farmer’s satin. 
J. A. M.—Four yards of cashmere or seven or eight 


of goods of medium width will make a Marguerite po- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
lonaise. 


Mus, L. B. T.—To make a French twist of yourown | POR MOTH P ATCHES, FRECKLES, 


hair you will have to put in a long topsy, or else a very 
slender roll of silk the color of your hair, stuffed with LOTION the colineen Bie cee — 
cotton. The twist, however, must not be bulky enough | edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 


to protrude; the hair is now dressed to show the nat- oe peabey only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
ural contour of the head, rather than to enlarge it by | 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druagiate. 
a great chignon. | ee ee 
Mas. S.—Get plain linen shirt-waists for your little 
boy. Have them plainly gathered, or else in pleats, To Country Residents. 
with a belt. The kilt skirt has a belt with false belt 
beneath containing button-holes, by which it is fast- Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 
that there is a demand from many 


qe 
































ened to buttons on the shirt belt. 


Pxerirz.—For a suit of two shades of cashmere make rouiding ai a distance for some responsible arty. te 
a polonaise by Marguerite pattern of the lightest shade, | make purchases, offers her services for the selection of 
edging it with folds of the darker. The kilt-pleated | any article that may be required for either personal wear 


or household use. Having had a large e ence in 

skirt of the darkest chade is like that of the suit illus- such elect os aud belng s person of correct tant and 
7 ju en e confident she can give entire sa 

A Sussorrper.—To make a black alpaca for an old | faction. All orders intrusted to her will be promptly 

lady in mourning use the Plain-basque suit pattern, | filled with the strictest fidelity, upon the following 

omitting the over-skirt, and trimming with bias folds. | terms: Five per cent. will be added to cost of gooda. 

Mars. C. A. C.—With your boy's plaid kilta let him | No orders filled unless accompanied with Certified 


wet wile hirt-waas and black dark brown, or ne | nua skater ranges cl meus 
s if 


jackets. You need not alter your serge suit. Only old | ment or bonnets or outside garments, it will be 

ladies or those whe are very fleshy dispense with over- | necessary to know the complexion, color of hair, eyes, 

eet a Gea nun so fer ereerares ae 
Mas. J. M.—The full set, comprising six garments, of | ©XPUC DS TOT app ns: name of person, 

lady's lingerie is sent for twenty-five cents. Senta ta pene mate distine ly written. I am per- 
SusmtKr.—Bias bands of your plaid goods, piped each &B. 

side with white or black braid, will trim your dreas in- EO. FLAGG, D.D. 

expensively. It will be suitable for light mourning. G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Sons, 
Mus. N. B. P.—The pattern houses advertised in our | 0. 8. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 








columns will supply you. Address Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 
Country GreL.— White is the color of the other sym- 341 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
boL—Make your cambric polonaise by the Dolly Var- | ~~ 
den pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. V. | / G 
Mas. H. C.—Sacques will continue to be worn, 
though mantles are more stylish. 
Briia.—Gabrielles of white piqué, braided with in- 
sertion set in, are the summer dresses for a boy of six ) BROADWAY, 
months. The walking coat pattern sent you is the 
model you want, unless for a very young infant. In . LAD RY BOOTS & 
that case you require two large capes, and do not need SHOES 
a pattern. Watteau mantles with braided embroidery 
and fringe are much worn. Single talmas, as well as AT P OP ULAR P RI CES. 
the Sleeveless sacque and cape illustrated in Bazar Panieal Saat 
No. 18, Vol. V. atyl a cular a on 
C. anp Braid a mae point lace costs about D RE SSMAK I NG. ven to all kinds of 
$1 50 for a piece of twelve yards, Dresses and Suits. A new and desirable improvement 
Nertrz.—Read reply above to “ Mack.” for the bust; can be fitted to any form. 
° Mre. W , 155 East 26th St., near 8rd Ave., N.Y. 
Stony.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
Movurninc.—Make a Victoria lawn suit by the direc- — 
tions you quote. Trim with side pleating just as you Hu A | R HUMAN HAIR SWITCH ES, 
suggest. The fronts are hemmed underneath the a : 
pleating, and fastened by emall thread buttons. Your RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. ° 
white suit will be prettier without a black shawl, un- 28 inches Jong, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
less you have one of lace. White organdy strips pass 80 co long, ween 2% Oz., on 50. 
around the neck and tic in a bow in front. The Bazar + eiches lone ee eRt ; ne oale 312 00 
has given many specimens of standing frills and jabots Eoene neers eae rae : 
of lace, illusion, and footing. Tack the looping of Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
your thin over-skirt instead of using tapes. Our 
gored wrapper pattern has the fullness of back BACK CURLS, 
breadths gathered to the waist. We will give you | Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
here all the information we can, but have not leisure | ‘a! curly. 








for personal discussions about shopping and dress. Size. My Price. Retaile tn N.Y. for 
Evva.—Trim your cashmere polonaise and skirt with Medium. eececescee $7 QD i oe bsideie-bcaueied $10 00 

kilt pleating. Make a coat sleeve with a deep kilt ruf- eo a o a ey ene a a 

fle falling from the elbow. ra Large....... 000.....-.. 2.2.00 
E. F. 8.—The suit you mention would be in goo LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

taste. No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only wees ccccccccces $1 50 
VermontTaNna.—For your boy of three years make ss aces 6s es. ee ee eee ; . 

kilt-pleated skirts, with shirt-waists, and let him wear ogi cee TT B50 

a jacket with these when the weather requires it. His RO eee EE ee acuta Cok 450 


closed drawers must be too short to be visible. The Every lady should embrace this opportanity, and 
Marguerite, or else the new Dolly Varden polonaise, | purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
with kilt pleatings, is the model for your black alpaca, | Tetails at wholesale prices. 

Taynza.—Make your white jaconet with a pleated CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
blouse-waist, and two skirts trimmed with slde pleat- Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amit ae 
ings.—Non sequitur means it does not follow—an un- New York City. 
warranted conclusion. ae Wilt send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 


Hat.—The Bazar can furnish you back numbers | OrercsyPrePaid.on receipt oer and money in reg- 


Correspandence answere 





SPRING OPENING, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 218T. 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Also, the regular exposition of our 


SPRING STOCK, 
consisting of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, NECK - TIES, 
LACE GOODS, &c. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, near 12th St, N. Y. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset. 


— — If you want the most sat- 
mie te ; 





3) LS isfactory, best-fitting, and the 
Uw cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THOMSON?S 
GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 


IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 


Every Corset is stam with the name Tuomaon 
a the trade-mark, a wn. Kept by all first-class 
cra, 






meemineeens CTE Taare 
aprons 1 SF | 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent oe cians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE, 18 South William Street, New York. RK 


INFAN TS. 


DO UB L f PNent othe er ine Machine 


the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB required 
in their use. The moet perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 26 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
ime, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


PROTECTION FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


AS LOW AS 510 














JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
we 05S & W7 CROSBY ST" N.Y. 


PROPACH BROS. 
DRESSMAKING 


Have removed from 817 Broadway to 17 East Sixteenth 
St., between Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


“225 SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
‘™~ itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 

_¢ ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
q only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 
7 2. Any Letter, including Ink, Pad 
FE » 3 Glass, and dfrections for use, sent 
x 


cS ae 







~ ostpaid for $1 OO. Trade supplied. 
(@ SS i Stencil Tools and all Materials. 
Kee “C5 FORD MFG CO., 
Vue STAF G 


66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart’s, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dreasmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
experience enables me to defy compeulon: 
.B.—Dressmaking in all its branches, at short notice. 


HOICE VERBENA SEEDS, 


2% centa per Packet. 
EXTRA MIXED GERMAN PANSY, 
25 cents per Packet. 
TRUFFAUT’S PEONY ASTER, 
10 cents per veut ) 
The three for 50 cents. atalogue free. 
J. T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 











Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Streei, \. 1. 


SPRING SILKS. 
Novelties in 
SHADED TINTS AND CHINTZ CHINE SILKS, 
Black and White, 

GRISAILLE AND STEEL-GRAY SILKS. 
‘RICH BROCADE DOLLY VARDENS.” 
SUMMER SILKS, 

8 large variety, in ali the various styles. 
The finest stock of 
BLACK SILKS 
in the city, and at the Lowest Prices. 


NOVELTIES IN 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SQUARE 
SHAWLS. 
The finest collection ever before offered in this market, 
containing 
ELABORATE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


DRESS GOODS. . 
CHINE STRIPED AND FIGURED GRENADINES. 


GAZE CHAMBRAIS, IN PLAIN GROUNDS AND 
SATIN STRIPES. 


BAREGES AND CHAILLES, IN CHINTZES AND 
SATIN PLAIDS. 


ORGANDIES AND JACONETS, IN THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS. poe 


PLAIN AND BROCHE CAMEL'S-HAIR SERGES, 
FOR SUITS. 


—_—————— 


EMBROIDERIKS. 
A large invoice of 


FRENCH EMBROIDERED SETS ON SWISS MUS- 
LIN and LINEN, NEW SHAPES and STYLES. 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS. 
NIGHT-DRESS SETS, from 75 cents and upward. 


Also, INITIAL HANDEERCHIEFS, a splendid line 
now open. 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 


FONERAL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


SPRING, 1872. 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &c., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 
PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 


2 PIECES OF MUSIC for ONE DOL- 

LA ey may ne ees Music when you 

cap select from our Catalogue of over 600 pecs ? Any 

pieces of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, 

arranged for the piano be mailed on ove of $1. 

Catalogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 489 Third Avenue, N. Y. 
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TRY !T. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


Gr — HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off Cre — 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me.oprons, and 
Oraans, of six first-claaa makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTERMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 

ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 

MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 

Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, fouch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G. CO, New Haven, Conn. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
New Styles for Spring of 1872. - 
G. L, KELTY & CO., 722 and 7% Broadway, N. Y. 


pensow fBPEMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXP LODE, i/ a lighted lamp be broken! For 
family use, railroads, factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 
Used in 100,000 families. For sale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y.: 40 India St., Boston; 348. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 8. Canal St., Chicago. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, sceurs knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and 18 the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 


One of the most important inventions of the age! 
y'he most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
. machine, and wi 
=< last a lifetime. 

5 Does away with 
\\\ pricking the fin- 
gers, strainin 
P\\ theeyes, and with 
~ | imperfect and ir- 

s regular worked 
button - holes. 
They give uni- 
™ versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
> use them say — 
Lo ee /_&— they are wort 

Se “H _./ their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

re and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
“Loc 






ent selling article. . 
al and traveling sgents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 


ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will. execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish reo- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
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W.COLLENDER“ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAI. 


JUST ISSUED: 
EXPOSE OF POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 


By Mrs. T. B. H. Stengovuss, of Salt Lake City. Illus- 
trated by SteruEns. 

This intensely interesting book is the only revelation 
of the inner life of the Mormons ever published, 12mo, 
240 pages, Paper, $1; Cloth Bound, $1 50. 

For sale by all booksellers. American News Com- 
pany agents for the trade. 


Every baby must have It. Is ruonoveHtr 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DLAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wan 


= $75 to $250 per month, mag ana te: 


~— male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
ce CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
™ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Priceonly $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

“2 makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
w= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
fs: pulled apart without tearing it. 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
pomalasion from which twice that amount can be 
made. 
= Pittsburah, Pa.; Chicago, IUl.; or St. Lois, Me. 


LUNDBORG’S 
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And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQLALED. 


OPIUM EATERS. ~ctred ot the habtt, 
address T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
A work for Wanted,.—Agente make more money at 











work for us than ut anything else. Particulars ° 
. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Pud Portland, Maine. 
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Every second | 


We pay Agents | 


Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; | 






HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and 80 a as to be eaail 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extfavagunce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit. 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced geutlemen 

ers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of stamp, the 
e will be sent to any address free of 
e will be found a list of two 
valuable preva, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subecriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
Offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ree 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for cataloyues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


5438 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
pe: Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points, It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
ae bt eral Re can sic ro day vee over- 

gued. it possible convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., i 
seems more like a thing of Hfe than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It: has adjustable guagcs 
for every description of work, and can be chan in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in Jess than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing {a reduced from a 

ee of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 

siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 

and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 

own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 

can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Addresa 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 

B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 

e Patterns for Ladics’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We farnieh 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


above catalo 
charge. In this catalo 








No. $22, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 


of 25 cents and measure. 
J. B. Smali’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
, trimming, 


showing their size, the amount of clo 
&c., peque with instruction for cute ee - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
ou plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


_You ask WHY we can sell 
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. per ct.profit. 
We haveno Agents, but ship 
ma direct to families at Factory 
Py price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 





S. 


you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 


U. 8. Piano » 865 Broadway, New York. 
ADIES' Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPRS 
of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-list. J. E. Tirron & Co., Boston. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 


WHICH STILL MAINTAINS ITS REPUTATION as 


The moet valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the most effi- 
cient instructor in Sehools3 the 
most fascinating and instructive 
amusement inthe Family, and un- 
surpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for Dlustrated Pamphlet to 
turer, 851 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
J. F. Eowanns, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Evwarps, 548 
Broadway, New York; Ke.iry, Howe i, & Lupwia, 
917 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; A.C. KELLoue, 
172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, th, Agents. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMES 






—— 


“EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 


8, M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get ¢ 
the agency and t 
sell it. KS 

“‘ DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


ee ee —_ — 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gxavep ro Fit any Figure, and 
are fitled with the yreatest accuracy, TK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR POTTING TOURTITKK BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOHM BEPARATE PIKOK OF TILK VATTREN, 80 a8 tu be nd- 
eats by the moat inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acroes the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fallest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Volt. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORBD WRAPPER............c000 “o 68 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 41 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING STUIT..... ‘15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... «AT 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. “ 91 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 sr Ol) aonb See idw tededs es cade ts: 223 
ae RINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to ; 
CNIS OF) a5 i655 4 Saas coe eee ete es esedas a 1) 


m8 0 
CHIPD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
roe old)........ aig. Ocha odatn cs We taaca tia ards anor e esi “ OT 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET a nay from 4 to 9 years ae ‘* 99 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). * 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)....-.......c cece cece ‘* 83 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke ot Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “* 85 

MARGUER TE” POLONAISE WALKING oe 
Go ae CR Sa da BA ow aaa eee eee eae eee “* 3 

LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............  4l 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ** 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

6 to 15 years Old). os icse ou ch aeeecd Sewex weeds “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 

SMOKING -CAP ... 2... 22. cece cece cece eeees ‘“ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt Moiese de oieuts “ 49 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “© 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blonse, 
Aprou-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING, BUTT oo hac nus ceseceteu as acea seuss "8 59 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ ‘* 52 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (fur girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘© 2 
LADY’S aun WRAPPER: 60 esccieaseeess “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dreseing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nizht Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawersg)........00-ese-eeeeene “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt...........cccceeceeseuees “ 8 
DOLLY VAR WALKING SUIT.......... “ 11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ......... -- “* 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape...............---00.- “15 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
Tu ordering, please spe le Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Pnalce SEEDS! Selected SEEDS! Fresh SEEDS! 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

early Concord Corn, eee 2c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 3 Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

t., $1; Ey. Roge Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2; bbL,$4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Secd and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Tllustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Miinois. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS 


8 

UY the Crresratsep WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World: 

For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoe: 

aupied Territory. For Illurtrated Circulars, Address, 

ILtsow SEwtna MACHINE CO.. Cleveland, @.; &t, 
Louwle, Mo,; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Ze, 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUMLIGURD MY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Your. 


woke Aa Ae i By ao H. R. Haweia, 
_ ustrations an iagrama. 1 
Cloth, $1 76. _ se 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
negrapher: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Appbestion to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Resistance of an Oral Teach- 
H i sae euded ee a oe By Jamra E. 

N clal Stenographer to the Surrogate’ 
Court of New York. ismo Cloth, g0.. 


PRIMB'S TRAVELS, Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D.G. Prosar, D.D. With numerous Ilastra- 
tione. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 

ee eee ney eee of “John Hal- 
ntleman.” loth, 90 cents. (Bein 

Vol. III. of the Scries “Books for Girle.”) iad 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revieed, with Maps and Iluetra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Goa- 
pels, 2 vols.; Acta, 1vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthiana, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


SHA KESPRARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE KIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wn. J. 
Rourr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
Schoo), Cambri Mass. With Iustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Obeervation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaao I. Havre, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &. With Illustrations, 12nio, 
Cloth, $1 75. = 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Timea of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodiata, 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyzanan, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samnel Wesley." Portraits, 8 vols, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. J. just ready. 


Fresh Novels, 


YULLIGUED BY 


HARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 








THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuaries Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Iiinstrations by J. Mahoney. Svo, Paper, 5v cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00. _ 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘'Won—Not Wooed," '‘Carlyou’s Year," &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M.E. Brawvon, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Fenton's Quest," ‘“* Dead-Sea Fruit,” “Birds 
of Prey," “ Eleanor's Victory," ‘‘ Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 2 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Witxte Coxiutms, Author 
of ‘Man and Wife,"-““No Name,” ‘Woman in 
White," ‘The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. Syo, 
Paper, $1 00. = 


PATTY. 
50 cents. 


By Karnanrine 8. Maoguorp. 8vo, Paper, 





a Sy eae & Broriers ge send any of a 
works bi mati prepaid, to an: t the 
United States, oh oeeae or the price. ee 


ew Haerer's Catarocur matled free on receipt of 
Stz Cents in postage stampa. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztxx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 4 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrprn's Maeazing, Hazper’s W xexsy, and Hagrrr’s 
Bazar, for one yenr, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of cither the Maqaziny, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied qratia for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Six 

Commies for $20 00, without extra empy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinx 24 cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazax, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time {is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to begin with the tiret Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxxy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brovuens is prefer. 
able to' Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 


Treas FOR ADVERTISING IN Haurer's Periopicats. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
AMERICAN Or Sccret art of taming, training, 





HORSE _ and breaking wild and vicious horses 
DOCTOR, _—new and enlarged edition, near 100 
pages octavo. It tells ‘‘all avout” breaking colts, 


training colts and horses. Also, a complete system of 
medical treatment—remedies for EVERY disease. No 
farmer can aFForp to do without this book—worth 
$50 to any horee owner. A large book, well printed 
and bound, only 2 cts., 5 for $1, prepaid. Order only 
of HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinadale, N. H. 


Dene Ensen! 


a 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, addrese AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


MONEY ace RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key. 


Check Ontfita, Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S.M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
es 


NTH! ished. 
BAS Expenses paid "HR SHAW. Allred, Me. 
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mh ; visas ~ ~~ ~ SANSA 
Ril MW i S ; f i> MOL AN A Bostontan has been fined 
anh é lt $40 for “* not communicating 
a case of small-pox to the 
proper authorities.” If we 
were the proper authorities, 
we should prefer his keep- 
ing it to himself. 


—— 
Can a captain’s be 
driven ashore ? ae 





PASVI ’ j Vid 
Ss \ we *d HF i 
; we a “¢t oh Wh. 
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Our butcher says no one 
can beat his steaks. Un- 
fortunately, our cook is 
obliged to. 


—_—_.———— 

Norttce or a Peat—A flash 
of lightning. 

———— 

An arithmetic in rhyme is 
advertised. But it has been 
done before. We had the 
rule of three in—verse ever 
30 long ago. 

———_ 

An Artracien CovrpLe— 

The shells of an oyster. 


ae ee 
A free seat will cost you 
nothing. That is a ques 
tion, though, if the hat is 
sent round. 


—_>——_—_ 
A Sgriovs Turx—The 
twist of one’s neck. 


Misrortunses Never Come 
Smve.y.—Two thieves stole 
a well-filled trunk a few 
nights ago. On opening it 
they discovered that it con- 
tained nothing but religious 
tracts, and at the same mo- 
ment they were captured by 
the police. ? 


—_—_ 
Cvnious Meu. — When a 
watch is sold it always 
changes hands: this seems 





OUR REPLY odd on the face of it. 
: ———— ee 
“Yes, Dear, NO pousT iT 1s A REvigF To BE Free FROM ApsuRD INCUM- “Watt Known 10 THE 
BRANCES, BUT WHY DID NOT THIS OCCUR TO YOU BEFORE?” Poticr”—The areas. 


= — 

‘‘ How the World Wags a 
Tale.” Something wrong 
here. Eithera of Dar- 
winian theories, or there's 
been a comma left out. 


saan: cenniaRRnEnG i 
Lip Sxeviozn —Tea-cups 
and saucers. 


SS 
A Fact.—When the an- 
ler was ordered out of the 
ouse, he took his hook. 





Daily newspa para- 
_ g is getting to be 
earfully abbreviated. Here 
is a specimen recording a 
death, “‘Clay Spencer, col- 
ored ; pint of Memphis 
whisky.” 





Not to be outdone by the 
explosive mince-pie of Ohio, 
an Indiana sweet-potato ex- 
e and scalded an in- 


ESTHETICS OF DRESS. 
(he has been bidden to a Wedding, and can't mahe up his Mind in the matter of Troweer 
ty, which has Patterns, bet at last say) ‘Oh, there! that ’l) do, I sh’d think . 
soe ee ee eee Taivor. “ Pardon me, Sir; if you are goimg te be ‘Best Man,’ the Shade is hardly Tender enough?” _ 





iy 


to t 

able family. Oneofitsmem-| The Japanese make a strong string of paper, and | fish sho the time they reach they will be 
hers, teddy Mitherte Of irre. we have seen a very good cord of w but not samelontiy bestied. Sig 

chable character, has | lately. ee ee Curried Beef.—A quick way of currying beef is often 

fately taken to steel pene. very useful. Soak your in brine for a fortnight ; 

—_—_»———_. A fond husband boasts that his wife is so industri- | when it looks nice, send to the saddler’s for a curry- 

It is all very well to say. ous that when she has nothing else to do she knits | comb; with this gently mince the beef, the smaller 


“ Take things as they come ‘ % her brow. the better. 





We append a menu for about fifty people: 
rN poe eoprose: nes cont OUR COOKERY COLUMN. Potages.—Mutton broth 2 la Maison de travail @ 
—— 5 Ml : ao Hasty Pudding —Make any oor of padding (tor Biaseoae dean a ox. few (this i. made with some 
————} > | ; ny Svgrgreine. — They | which see previous ‘ eito e ore bage : 
= — — a have a new way of getting | it is half boiled. ore Potssons.—Pickled eels’ feet. A sprat. Whelks au 


— =, : 
———— 
a eS ~ = 





up surprise - es In cer-| Another Way.—Forget to make the pudding, and | naturel. 
tain parts of Dinote A resi- don't remember that you have forgotten till you take in Se a sehoctlag may oe. _ ora 
: ent receives an anonymous e sauce off to up; then take a n, but- : 
F ORETHOUGHT. ; letter stating that ae sur- | ter it inside, put in two apples whole, add a little oat- | muddy weather). Trotters. Sace de myelire 
Mamma. “Well, Johnny, I shall forgive you this time, and it’s very pretty prise-party be with him | meal and bread crumbe, and pour boiling water over | © Rotis.—Four or five slices of cold boiled beef, @ la 
of you to write a Letter to say you’re Sorry.” on a certain eronine. e it, gently stirring. Brown in a Dutch oven. Put a | nearest eating-house. Tripe. 

foun. ““Yes, Ma. Don't tear it up, please.” prepares for it. obody | plate over the basin and reverse it, and. you will be Gibier.—Sparrows (you can always make game of 
amma. ‘Why, Johnny?” comes, and the surprise of | able to see how it turns ont. & sparrow by putting salt on its tall), with bread sauce. 

Jounny. ‘‘ Because it will do for Next Time.” the party is complete. | Hustled Cockles.—Send for a quart of cockles to any ors d’Qiuvre.—Jug of cold water. Salt-cellar. 
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“STOLEN BITES.” SUNDAY MANNERS IN LOW LIFE. 
Sweet Sister. “* Now don’t be a Cross Boy—have this nice Jam Jim Bates goes out for a walk with his Young Woman; his pal, Joe Nobbs, happens to be walking with 4#s Young Woman in the same direc- 
Ma has left us.” ; tion. ‘'Ulloa, Jim,” says Joé, “’ow are yer?” ‘Why, Joe,” observes Jim, ‘‘’ow's yerself!” And instead of introducing their future Wives (whom 
Cross Boy. “Sha’n’t! Don’t Like it! "Tain’t-half so Good as they Jeave standing apart), the, two friends gaze at each other with the sheepish grin of conscious imbecility. Then, having nothing more to say, 


if she had forgotten her keys and we'd prigged it.” they part, and resume their respéctive walks with their Young Women as betore. 
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f ’ *‘ AND HOUSE DRESSES. ‘ig. 3.—Pompapour Hovssg ys 
Pearman VARDEN WALKING SvitT Big ‘Debs 
Fig. 2.—MARGUERITE DoLiy Eaten ipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
vignoth, fr VARDEN WALKING Suit (witHouTtT CAPE).— ane e re, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receiy 
Fig. 1.—MAanevurrite DouLy = yes ‘umbers, from 80 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, 
: Seve Mae aoe is Walking Suit, with Cape, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Marguerite 
& J 
. 
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Ladies’ Street and House Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Marourrire DoLLy VAuDEN 
Waxxino Suit, with Cape (wity Cut Paper 
Pattern). This beautiful walking suit, which 
is copied from a new Paris model, differs from 
the Dolly Varden polonaise published a few 
weeks ago in having an apron front, instead of 
being open like the latter. It is, in fact, the 
latest modification of the favorite Marguerite 
polonaise, furnished with the popular cape, and 
trimmed en tabfer to simulate the open Dolly 
Varden, and may be made either of flowered 
chintz, grenadine, organdy, silk, etc., or of plain 
materials. The original is made of flowered 
grenadine with a black ground, and is worn over 
a black silk skirt, trimmed with nine alternate 
flounces of silk and grenadine. The first figure 
shows the polonaise with and the second with- 
out the cape. 

‘The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
‘lo take the size pass a tape measure entirely 
around the body, across the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the full- 
est part of the chest, drawing it moderately tight. 
No other measure is required. If the size is an 
uneven number of inches, for instance, 37, send 
for 38, and take the seams deeper than is al- 
lowed for in the pattern. When no size is 
specified, the average size is sent. The quan- 
tity of material is estimated for a person of ay- 
erage size, from 34 to 36 inches. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

THs pattern comprises two articles—Margue- 
rite Dolly Varden polonaise with cape, and six- 
gored walking skirt. 

MarGuERITE DOLLY VarRDEN POLONAISE 
wits Carse.—This pattern is in nine pieces— 
front, front side gore, back, side back, sleeve, ruf- 
fle for sleeve, puff for sleeve, cape, and scalloped 
trimming for neck. ‘The front is fitted with 
two darts on each side, the one nearest the 
middle extending to the bottom of the garment. 
The side front of the skirt part is joined to the 
body at the waist line according to the notches. 
The seam under the arm extends below the 
’ waist line to the single hole in the seam. An 
extra width is cut on the back edge of the front 
below the waist line on each side, and the skirt 
is draped high by five deep pleats, laid in a 
space of four inches, turned upward and tacked 
at the middle back seam about five inches be- 
low the waist line, at the point of the basque. 
The back is fitted by side backs and a seam in 
the middle, the three seams extending below 
the waist, where an extra width is cut on, and is 
laid in small side pleats underneath, and tacked 
at the corresponding seams. The back of the 
skirt is draped in the middle by a tape twelve 
inches long, which is tacked at the single hole 
in the back, and at the waist line on the middle 
seam. ‘The polonaise is edged with a ruffle of 
the material four inches wide, which extends 
up the seam of the front gores, lessening in 
width to the waist line, whence it is contin- 
ued along the line of perforations up the waist, 
over the shoulders, and across the back. The 
waist is high in the neck, and is closed with 
buttons and button-holes, and ornamented with 
bows. <A small bow is coquettishly set on the 
left side of the front. ‘The sleeve is coat-shaped, 
and is finished on the outside with a puffing of 
the material divided by bands, which is gathered 
on the edgeg, and joined at the top and bottom 
of the sleeve. The four lines of perforations 
show where to gather across to form the five 
small pufts. ‘The bottom of the sleeve is fin- 
ished with a deep rutile, laid in five box-pleats. 
The edge of the lower puff is gathered into a 
space of an inch and a half; the ruffle is then 
joined to the sleeve. ‘The cape is finished at 
the neck with a standing band of the material, 
cut in scallops. The cape is trimmed around 
the bottom and up both sides of the opening in 
the back with a narrow rutile. A Watteau bow 
with long ends is set at the top of the opening. 
The polonaise can be worn without the cape if 
preferred, or the cape may be lengthened or 
shortened if desired. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you while 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, and a quarter of an inch for all the other 
seams. ‘The notches show how to put the pat- 
tern together, and where to lay the pleats. The 
lines of perforation show where to baste the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, to 
take up the darts in front and on the shoulders 
of the cape, and to gather the puffs on the 
sleeves, and the size and shape of the under part 
of the sleeves. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 10 yards, 

Extra for ruffles, 2 yards. 

Six-GORED Watkino Sxrzt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—half of front, two side gores, 
and half of back breadth. Only half the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and half breadth given 
on ‘the pattern with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the cloth, to avoid making a 
seam. Cut two pieces each from the pattern 
given for the side gores laid lengthwise of the 
goods. Pat the pattern together by the notches, 
and pay no attention to the grain of the paper. 
The front and front side gores are sewed on the 
belt plain, and the back gores and full breadth 
are gathered. The skirt is trimmed with nine 
gathered flounces four inches wide, extending 
three-quarters of a yard up the skirt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for flounces, 3 yards. 


Fig.-3.—Pompapour House Dress. Black | 


silk dress with Pompadour waist. Over-skirt 
of dotted black tulle, with three deep horizontal 
pleats in the back, edged with wide black lace. 
High chemisette of pufted black tulle. 
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DORE’S LONDON. 


@ Tue publication of this magnif- 
icent PicToRIAL SERIAL will be com- 
menced in the SUPPLEMENT sent out 
without extra charge with HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for April 13. Each number 
will be adorned with many beautiful and 
interesting illustrations by Dor&, the 
greatest living master of the Pictur- 
esque in Art, with entertaining descrip- 
tions and thrilling sketches of London 
life prepared by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
This splendid work, which is published 
in London at the price of two dollars a 
number, will be sent out GRATUITOUSLY 
with HaRPER’sS WEEKLY ; and the Pub- 
lishers believe that it will prove one of 
the most elegant and attractive Pictorial 
Serials ever offered to the American 
Public. 


6 THE next installment of GEORGE 
E.ioT’s interesting novel, ‘“ MIDDLE- 
MARCH,” now appearing in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, will be the opening chapter 
of the Third Book, entitled “ Waiting 
for Death.” 


rae Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden Walking Suit, with Cape, 
illustrated on the first page of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents and Bust Measure. For Full List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 263. 

wey” Oxr next Supplement Number will con- 
tatn a Double-sized Pattern Sheet, with Patterns, 
illustrations, and Descriptions of a rich variety 
of Ladies and Children's Spring and Summer 
Wrappings, Water-proof Cloaks, House, Street, 
and Evening Dresses, Passementerie and Crochet 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy Articles, ete. ; 
with a brilliant array of literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





A WAY OF ESCAPE. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HERE are physical and avoidable causes 
of nervous irritation which we might be 
learned and call objective, in distinction 
from those which spring from personal in- 
firmity, and which may be reckoned as sub- 
jective. But irritation and alienation are 
always painful, whether you can help them 
or whether you can not. Sharp words are 
not sweet words, though your friend did not 
say them to wound you, but to relieve him- 
self; and if a little isolation, separation, self- 
protection, would prevent the mental or 
nervous disturbance that breaks forth in 
these verbal irruptions, we are verily foolish 
not to make of our selfishness a fine art. 

A young man and maiden fall very sin- 
cerely and profoundly in love with each other, 
and in the sudden impulse of self-surrender 
think they never can be sufficiently one. 
When Leander stands waiting till Hero 
has quenched her thirst, that he may have 
the devout and solemn joy of drinking from 
the glass her lips have touched, it is a suffi- 
ciently innocent thing. When they go to 
church and sit- together, and conspicuously 
flourish the same pocket-handkerchief, the 
carping observer may suggest that their af- 
fection borders upon the obtrusive; still 
there is no harm done. But when they are 
married; when they have established them- 
selves as housekeepers; when the novelty is 
gone, and they are brought down tothe gran- 
ite rock of character—woe is me if they have 
not elected to distinguish between mine and 
thine. Not that love must be evanescent, or 
that housekeeping is its sworn foe, but one- 
ness is chiefly of the spirit. The two are 
one in heart, in purpose, in taste, in interest, 
but in clothes and closets and bureau-draw- 
ers they are two. In the commonplaces of 
life they are just aa dual as if there had been 
no unity, and it is by strict obedience to the 
law of commonplace that life is lifted out of 
the sphere of commonplace. After a year or 
two, I suppose, Leander never dreams of 
drinking from Hero’s glass; if he use it, he 
does it without dreaming, because there is 
no other near. It is not that he loves Hero 
less, but he is firmly and in a thousand ways 
conscious of her nearness and her love, and 
in a thousand ways has assured her, and in 


a thousand ways has perfect freedom to as- 
sure her, of his devotion, and therefore needs 
no pressure of the unconscious glass to testi- 
fy. Butif two or three times at the moment 
of tooth-brushing his toilette-cup is absent 
from its place, the whilom sentimental swim- 
mer lifts up a great and bitter cry to know 
where in the world that cup is always going 
to, and why does he have to run all over the 
house (masculine for stepping across the 
room) every time he wants to brush his 
teethf And Hero’s heart is broken, for it 
was she who took it for the unstiffening of 
her too crisp laces, and swiftly she flies for the 
missing cup, as intent as he when he crossed 
his Hellespont. But why are not such little 
skirmishes prevented by’ the simple expe- 
dient of a double set of toilette apparatus, 
and consequent absolute ownership and in- 
dependence’ Oneness of spirit is 80 pow- 
erfully served by twoness of looking-glasses. 
“Oh, my dear!” shrieks Hero, rushing to 
the rescue of her smooth and spotless lingerie, 
ruthlessly tumbled by Leander’s remorse- 
less hand roving around the drawer for a 
fresh handkerchief. But is there any thing 
in the Union as it was or the Constitution as 
it is which makes the marriage vow less 
binding unless Leander’s slight and savage 
impedimenta be superimposed upon the elab- 
orate gossamer finery of Hero’s more ad- 
vanced civilization? Why not devote some 
humble corner of the bureau, or perhaps the 
whole of the wash-stand drawer, to his ex- 
clusive use, and teach him that he meddle 
with any other locality at the peril of his 
lifef Only wealth can furnish a separate 
suite of rooms to each member of the family, 
but a very little foresight and thrift, com- 
bined with strong self-respect and delicacy 
of perception, can allot to every one an 
amount of individual ownership and control 
sufficient to keep the peace, permit Chris- 
tian development, and minister wonderfully 
to calmness and happiness. 

In a novel which I read long ago a young 
wife, in a domestic emergency, rushed into 
her husband’s library without knocking, and, 
indeed, without thinking, and was shocked 
a day or two after to find the key turned 
upon her. Of course the man was a prig; but 
she had married him, and the discovery came 
too late, and, after all, came to me alone, I 
believe, and not to her. Besides, she was 
convinced that in his heart he loved her, al- 
though he had committed the horror of lock- 
ing the door against her. But she was a 
wise woman, and instead of making an ado 
about it, she said nothing, but went quietly 
to work and proved herself not only so fond 
and faithful, but so discreet and efficient a 
wife, that she took the fortress by storm. 
The husband not only unlocked his door, but, 
I believe, transferred himself, books, ink, li- 
brary, and all, into her dressing-room, and 
no doubt made her life a burden by being 
perpetually under foot, though that is not 
recorded in history. At any rate, he opened 
wide all the doors of his heart, and took her 
forever and completely into his most inner 
confidence. And of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

One would not insert in the marriage-con- 
tract a clause that young wives should knock 
at the door of their husbands’ libraries be- 
fore they enter on penalty of being locked 


out; but there is more danger that Impulsia . 


Gushington will rush in too unreservedly 
than that she will approach too formally ; 
and it is quite unnatural, absurd, and in- 
tolerable that husbands and wives should 
not have their library or boudoir, or some 
little prophet’s chamber on the wall, where 
they can command an inviolable solitude. 
No nature is strong and sweet that does not 
sometimes crave, and none can be satisfied 
without securing, easily and at will, an ab- 
solute seclusion. 

There are preachers of a new gospel who 
maintain that it is the personal pronouns 
which make all the trouble in the world. 
But if to me were intrusted the commission 
of securing to life all the sweetness and san- 
ity of which it is capable, I would far sooner 
abolish the world than abolish its personal 
pronouns. The joy of giving must be pre- 
ceded by the joy of owning. There is no 
pleasure in community that does not spring 
from spontaneity. He belongs most benign- 
ly to others who belongs most completely to 
himself. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the FAagle of Patvas. 


Y DEAR BOB,—Your friend, young 
Louis Legrand, did me the honor of 
dropping in upon me the other evening to 
smoke his cigar after dinner. He threw 
himeelf prone upon my sofa, and talked with 
me very familiarly : nor shall I disguise that 
I am always glad and even flattered when a 
young man imparts to me his confidences. 
It shows me, perhaps, that I am not so old 
as wholly to have outgrown the sympathy 
of youth, and that the high bloom of life 
feels a kindly and not withering air in my 
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presence. But while I enjoyed the confi- 
dence in itself, I could not admire the sub- 
ject of it. Louis is one of what the French 
call the gilded youth. His costume is un- 
exceptionable, and I suppose that the figure 
of none of our young Apollos is more sen- 
sitively susceptible to the changes of the 
mode. The exact shade, the material, the 
form, the arrangement of a cravat or scarf, 
for instance, which is most rigorously comme 
il faut, may always be known upon a sur- 
vey of the person of Louis Legrand. It 
was your cousin Miranda, I think, who said 
to me one evening at a ball that among his 
other accomplishments Mr. Legrand included 
that of a commentator of Shakespeare. And 
when I looked in amazement, she added,. 
‘““Nobody ever explained so perfectly the 
phrase in ‘Hamlet,’ ‘the glass of fashion:’ I 
see that the young men dress themselves by 
Louis Legrand.” 

There is, however, one serious trouble in 
his life. To array his person in that fault- 
leas apparel, to buy gloves and bouquets for 
his partners, and to hire carriages to take 
him to balls and home again, exhausts the 
slender purse of Louis Legrand. This sad- 
dens his soul, and as he sees grocers and 
lumber-dealers and lawyers and bankers 
making great fortunes, which he is sure that 
they do not know how to enjoy, my young 
friend Louis becomes bitter aud satirical, 


‘and rails at fortune, which gives to one man 


tastes but to another man the means of grat- 
ifying them. ‘“ Of what use,” he says, “is 
money to Sapsagof He can, indeed, buy all 
that he wants; but what does such a man 
wantf Think what he might do with his 
enormous income! What feasta he could 
give! What gifts he could scatter! Ah!” 
says Louis Legrand, knocking the ash from 
his cigarette with his little finger, upon 
which the delicate filbert nail and the ex- 
quisite ring are equally remarkable—“ Ah! 
what a fairy-land a man with a hundred 
thousand a year ought to make of this 
world !” 

This was the strain of his conversation the 
other evening after dinner. ‘Of all the old 
stories,” he said, “I really think that I pre- 
fer that of Midas. Upon.the whole, nothing 
tells so well as money; and I should be will- 
ing to take a great many risks if I could only 
be sure of the magical touch that I perceive 
in some men’s fingers. How I should like to 
change this paper-weight to gold by placing 
my hand upon it!” I do not think that this 
was especially pleasant to hear. The tend- 
ency of our age is Protean. It adapts iteelf 
te the individual. -Here was my elegant 
young friend, of certain refined tastes and 
of superb indolenoe, and the coarse, fierce 
greed of gold, which leads other men to 
swindle and steal, took in him the form of 
admiration for the purse of Fortunatus. 
Now a leper is a leper, although he be 
clothed in purple and fine linen; and this 
was the mercenary soul in a delicate body. 
But when I rallied him, Louis retorted quick- 
ly that he did not care for the money, but 
only for what the money would procure. “I 
want it to spend, not to hoard,” he answered. 
“T want to put it to every beautiful use,” he 
said, as he lay back and blew rings of azure 
smoke from his mouth. 

Then he proceeded to tell me what he 
would gladly do with his hundred thou- 
sand a year. He would have the finest of 
houses built with the utmost splendor, but 
in perfect taste. There should be no excess 
of any kind, but each turn and vista should 
be a new delight. Thé walls of some rooms 
should be hung with pictures, masterpieces 
only ; each room arranged with a special in- 
tention. Then what happiness to pay the 
painters enormous sums for their works! 
And statues, vases, sculptures, in proper 
places, should not be wanting. In what 
soft depths of carpet your feet should sink! 
Upon what comfortable lounges you should 
recline! What sumptuous draperies should 
be gathered away from exquisite laces! The 
dinner service—it should surpass that of Said 
Pasha, which cost sixty millions of francs! 
Then in the winter-garden, the conservatory 
of tropical delights opening out of the dining- . 
room, a band of musicians should play, their 
mellow, softened strains mingling with the 
penetrating breath of flowers and the wines 
upon the table. In the gardens beyond, 
fountains should plash and peacocks spread 
their fans against the odorous dusk of orange 
groves. And so my royal youth went on, 
half shutting his eyes and blowing rings of 
smoke as he told the fairy tale of the riches 
which he wished. 

‘“Then on a perfect summer moonlight,” 
he said, “I go with my band, and placing 
them where I wish, with long, melancholy, 
mellow strains they enchant the air, and 
awaken somebody to whom I would speak 
only in music. She knows what I say and 
who it is that, says it: and in the morning 
when she descends from her room, her mind 
and heart full of the sweet passion of that 
music, lo! a basket of the rarest flowers'sa- 
lutes her, as if that music had taken form.” 
Louis Legrand looked at me as he said it, 
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and I said only “Oh!” ForI perceived that 
this was the easy dream of a lazy, selfish 
lover. But did he think that it is the music 
and the flowers, or that which they would 
express, that would be truly precious to 
that gentle lady, whoever she might bef 
And if such a lady there were—if there be 
such at this moment—does Louis Legrand 
not know that if she cares for him he can 
give her the sweetness of the music and the 
beauty of the flowers without a sound or a 
celor ? 

The magic of Midas is finer and more sub- 
tile than the golden youth suppose. It is, 
indeed, a pleasant thing to drive horses, and 
sail yachts, and give dainty dinners. It is 
gratifying to be one of the choicest circle, 
and acknowledged as of the bluest blood. 
But the money which pays for it all, and 
the skill that makes the money, are but the 
superficial touch. The true magic of Midas 
lies deeper far. To change a paper-weight 
into gold, to change calico, or molasses, or 
‘stocks into a splendid house and carriages 
and dinners, is a pretty skill and a useful, 
and he is not a wise man who despises it. 
But to change a dark day into a bright one, 
to change sorrow into blessing, to change 
disappointment into trinmph, to change a 
bruised heart into a beautiful life—there is 
& magic of which my young friend blowing 
perfumed smoke rings never dreamed, & 
magic which turns the whole world into 
the finest gold. 

And there are magicians who work these 
wonders without a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, and without gray beards or long 
wands of mystery. One such I know who 
lives in an obscure street and in a little 
house. This magician is married, and two 
little children sit at table between him and 
Mrs. Magician. The dinner service is not in 
the least like Said Pasha’s, and there is no 
band in a neighboring conservatory; but a 
melodious canary hangs in a pretty cage 
over a few flowers in the window. And at 
that table, when Mrs. Magician says that 
“things go wrong,” the magician declares 
that things are naturally vicious, and are 
responsible for most human sorrow and in- 
convenience. And if the cheap “help” 
spoils the feast, and the junior member at 
table tips over the casters, or a glass is 
broken, or some other tragedy befalls, this 
magician waves his wand—for he has one, 
although it is not mysterious—and instantly 
all the ugly dross and rubbish that seemed 
to have accumulated upon that hapless table 
are changed... Ill temper and hard feeling 
and petulance and sullenness vanish utterly. 
A cheery word, a twinkling smile, a quip, a 
crank, has done it all. That sly magician 
has waved the wand of good temper over 
inconveniences and annoyances, and they 
are transformed, as the hand of Midas trans- 
formed whatever it touched to pure gold. 

Or there is the’ young Madonna whom we 
both know, whom not even the prospect of 
-& German with Louis Legrand will draw to 
& ball, who wears only her own hair, and to 
whom Lent is not a name, but a meditation 
and a fast. There was a nobler youth than 
our friend Louis with whom once she walk- 
ed, and who was worthy of the maiden vows 
she plighted. How far away it seems, yet 
she is not old! There came the cruel day, 
and a sorrow not to be told. But, dear boy, 
that which made her worthy of his love, as 
he was of hers, made her the victor. The 
blow that ruined what we call the highest 
happiness of life she changed by the magic 
of faith, of character, of love, into its sweet- 
est triumph. That steady heart of hers, 
consecrated, not broken, by sorrow, heals 
the hurts of a thousand. That maiden pu- 
rity and gentle sympathy noiselessly reprove 
the follies and excesses of her companions. 
She touches the baser metal, the stone, the 
dust, of their poorer lives, and they become 
fine gold. If the spell of the magician in 
the obscure street is temperament, the higher 
magic of our Madonna is chapacter. 

My dear Bob, the royal family of Midas 
has many branches, you see, and we may 
meet the princes and princesses on every 
hand. And when Louis Legrand sighs to 
be rich, that he may gratify his selfishness 
more splendidly, and longs for the power of 
the old king to plate his life with actual 
gold, I ask him, if he must sigh instead of 
try, why, instead of longing for the gold, he 
does not pray for that which makes gold 
precious. He dreams of Sylvia and envies 
Clarence, who drives the superb coupé which 
he fears Sylvia can not resist. Yet if Sylvia 
dreams of Louis, does he not know that she 
would more gladly walk a mile with him in 
snow or rain than drive all day with Clar- 
ence? and that the plain china from which 
they eat at her father’s table is changed 
when Louis dines with them to burnished 
plate of a gold finer than Midas ever saw ? 
Ah! the good-for-nothing! While he lounges 
on my sofa, and longs for the gift of Midas 
to change a paper-weight to gold, he has al- 
ready the magic which gilds the whole world 
for Sylvia! 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN POLONAIBE. 


oe pattern illustrated on our first page con- 
tains a new suggestion for rendering the 
Marguerite polonaise more bouffant. The fronts 
of the skirt are lengthened, laid in easy folds, 
carried high up on the tournure, and fastened 
there by a single bow. When this favorite gar- 
ment was introduced the drapery behind was 
held by three bows, then two were preferred, 
and now with the new arrangement but one is 
used, and a very graceful bouffant tournare is 
produced. This pattern is being used for silk 
and woolen suits of quiet colors, but is in espe- 
cial favor for Dully Vardens, as it has an apron 
front which will conceal faults in half- worn 
skirts, that are utilized by this convenient and 
stylish over dress. ‘The pretty talma-cape is 
separate from the polonaise, and may be worn 
or omitted at pleasure, bemg designed for the 
street only. The bows on this gurment are 
quite a feature. They should always be of solid 
color, like the ground of the Dolly Varden, and 
when made of black velvet or gros grain ribbon 
they are considered appropriate for garments of 
any material; hence one set of bows will serve 
for several over dresses. First there are half a 
dozen bows down the front; then the cockade 
bow high on the left breast; the shoulder-knot 
with ends hanging behind is on the right shoul- 
der; the Watteau bow just below the back of 
the neck has long streainers; a small bow is on 
each sleeve; and the tournure bow completes the 
set. When made of gros grain ribbon alike on 
each side, the ends of the bows are not cat apart. 

The flowered goods of the Dolly Vardens are 
now used for ruffling the skirt with which the gay 
polonaise is worn. A pretty arrangement shown 
in the engraving is alternate narrow ruffles of 
solid color and the figured fabric; another de- 
sign has puffs of the figured goods, and great 
fau-shaped pieces at intervals around the skirt. 
Chintz fringes are being manufactured for trim- 
ming Dolly Vardens, as a:e also colored laces— 
green, blue, and rose. Buff guipure lace made 
of the unbleached thread, and warranted not to 
fade white, although it will wear lighter, is sold 
for trimming buff fculards, batistes, and linens. 
It costs from 50 cente a yard to.82 50, accord- 
ing to width. Bias folds of white muslin, plain 
bands, and clear white frills are used abroad for 
trimming colored cashmeres, silks, and chintz- 
figured goods. te 

THE DOLLY VARDEN HAT. 


A most picturesque round hat, called the 
Dolly Varden, is designed to wear with gay 
chintz suits in the country at midsummer. This 
is a Leghorn. or chip flat, with a broad soft brim, 
not held in shape by stiff wire, but caught up in 
pleats on each side. A cluster of rose- buds is in 
front; pale blue or écru faille ribbon is twined 
around the crown, and tied in a large bow with 
streamers behind ; another bunch of buds is un- 
der the brim on the left, and an ostrich plume 
on the right curls around behind; the brim is 
faced with silk of a becoming color, usually in 
contrast to that of the trimming. There are 
long strings to tie under the chin or the chignon, 
as the wearer fancies. They cost from $85 to 
$45. A large bow of white ribbon is worn on 
some of these hats in the Alsatian fashion de- 
scribed below. 


OTHER ROUND HamTs. 


Few round hats are shown at the first spring 
openings. Milliners reserve these for a later 
opening of summer millinery, held just before 
city people go out of town for the summer. ‘The 
most dreesy round hats yet seen have high 
sloping crowns with very slight drooping brims, 
and are made of black net and thread lace, row 
after row, gathered around the crown in stand- 
ing frills, and ornamented with very rich jet or- 
naments, in bands, jet blocks, aigrettes, and 
sometimes a coronet made up of small jet beads. 
Very sharp pointed wings, bronze, brown, and 
black, are much used on these hats, and indeed 
are a most marked feature in trimmings. Some 
aigrettes, especially of white heron’s feathers and 
short, much curled ostrich tips, are also used. 

Black straws, sewed chip, and split straw 
round hats are shaped like bonnets, with a nar- 
row revers in front, and only require strings to 
transform them into bonnets. ‘ The turned-up re- 
vers is faced with a color and lace, a great bow 
is placed in front, a wing at the side, while a 
rose and vine trail down the back. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


The new shapes prove to be very becoming. 
They are combinations of the cottage and gypsy 
bonnets, with very high crowns and narrow head 
pieces. Sewed chip bonnets will be more worn 
than they have been of Jate years. T'wo or three 
shades of one color will be less used than con- 
trasts of color, and black is mixed with every 
color, throwing into relief the pale Nile greens, 
ciel blue, and tea-rose in a most effective way. 
Trimmings are massed in front of the erect high 
crown, and there is much dra of net and 
ribbon hanging low behind. owers are large 
roses, or else wreaths of leaves. 


THE ALSATIAN BOW. 


The most conspicuous feature of the season’s 
trimming is the Alsatian bow—a very large bow 
of simplest shape placed on the front of the 
bonnet, resting against its high crown, It is 
made of wide ribbon, with the ends passing 
around the crown, caught together low behind 
with a knot or a smaller bow, and finished by 
raveled fringed ends. Lace and jet Alsatian 
bows are also used. Bazar readers who file 
their papers will find on page 141 of Bazar No. 
8, Vol. V., an Alsatian coiffure, which will serve 
as a model for the trimming of a straw bonnet ; 
the single large rose with browned leaves shown 
in the engraving is also found on bonnets. This 





caprice is a literal copy of the head-dress worn 
by the peasant women of Alsace, as our readers 
will discover by referring to a picture on page 229 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. The severe aspect 
of the bow in this picture is dispetied by Parisian 
fingers, and the ornament is found to be very be- 
coming. 


HOW TO TRIM STRAW BONNETS. 


Among the simplest and prettiest spring bon- 
nets are those of chip or split straw slightl 
pointed 4 /a Marie Stuart above the forehead. 
The entire bonnet has an inch-wide binding of 
pale blue, green, écru, or rose ribbon, an Alsa- 
tian bow of black net, with ends passed around 
the crown and hanging nearly to the belt behind, 
a tea-rose mounted high on the crown, with a 
trailing spray of buds and brown leaves falling 
among the net streamers, and strings of ribbon 
three inches wide tied under the chin. We quote 
this stylish model as one easily followed by out- 
of-town readers. With Marie Stuart fronts a 
face trimming is unnecessary, but with coronet 
revers ruches of tulle are used. 

Black chip bonnets, as light as Neapolitan 
braids, and ordinary black straws, will be in fa- 
vor for the whole summer season. They are 
lighted up by faille ribbon of the new sbhades— 
réséda, or mignouette (a greenish-gray shade 
that some call sage green), chair (a pinkish-buff), 
pale Nile green, and plum-color. Sometimes 
Valenciennes lace an inch wide edges the ribbon 
on black straws, giving a very rich effect, Slen- 
der bronzed wings are on the left, leaves colored 
as if by frost fall from the back, and the inevita- 
bie bow is _ front. ica gray straws are simi- 

rly trimmed with light blue, and cuir 
colored ribbon. a 


BLACK THREAD NET BOXKNETS. 


Real thread net, perfectly plain—that is, with- 
out a dot or figure wrought in it—is the material 
for those black bonnets that ladies living in cities 
consider not only most stylish, but most econom- 
ical. This net is more substantial than tulle, but 
less heavy, and with smaller meshes than Brus- 
sels net. It is made up over lace frames, often 
being laid plainly on the frame, and is piped with 
black turquoise silk. Real thread lace is its gar- 
niture, with coronets, lattice bands, and butter-. 
flies of finely cut jet, spirited aigrettes and wings, 
short curled ostrich tips of light color, and above 
all wreaths of leaves. The trimming is massed 
in front in Alsatian fashion; one bonnet has the 
great bow of two leaves of lace with a jet butter- 
tly in the centre, another has a cluster of ivy leaves 
in front with trailing vines, a third has tea-roses, 
and all have drooping ends of the net hanging low 
behind. Wide lace strings are preferred with 
these bonnets. A black net bonnet can be made 
youthfal-looking by putting a blue faille bow 
in front, and a Pompadour ro@§ bf natural color 
tipped with blue on the crown, with trailing buds 
at the back. A pale gray rose, streaked with 
flame tints, and a tea-rose with black marks, as 
if partly charred, trim another. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Pace; and Ferrexo; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Arxoxp, Con- 
STABLE, & Co. ° 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Bennett, of the Herald, proposss to visit 
Scotland in May, where two of sisters are 
living. Mr. Benner junior will man tho 
paper during his absence, except that the 
summer he will trip over to Europe and visit 
G. D. ALEx1s, as per invitation. 

—Miss Sisson, of New London, Connecticut 
preferring any thing to the dreary monotony of 
eon in that city, has gone to India as a 


o : 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart has arra to build 

100 houses at Jamaica Plains, this spring, at an 
ae of $1900 each. 

—The Rev. Epwarp N. Kirx, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, who in his early career was noted as a ‘‘re- 
vivalist,”’ is arn ay belly Temat ay - ae 
8 cal operation to pa y regain sigh 

me he Rev. Mr. Pappocg, of Genesee, gat his 
Sunday-school children together the other day, 
and pececuee to them a sermon composed 
wholly in words of one syllable. 

—Thirty years =“ Epwarp J. Royg, the de- 

osed President of Liberia, was a barber in Terre 

ute, Indiana. 

—The Rev. W. H. H. “‘ Adirondack” Murray 
is now one of the institutions of Boston, and his 
average audience at the Music Hall services is 
about three thousand and a half. Mr. Murray 
is Known as one of the best rifle-shots and fly- 
fishermen in the country. In skating, swim- 
ming, and boating he is a master; and as for 
2.40 travelers, he knows them as well as Mr. 
Bonner. He agrees with THEODORE PARKER 
that ‘‘the outside of a horse is good for the jn- 
side of a man.’”? He has a fine stock farm in 
Connecticut, and once playfully remarked to 
some friends that he ‘“‘knew but three thin 
—Old-School theology, Adirondacks, and the 
horse.”’ 

—Prince Henry, son of the German Crown 
Prince, has just been apprenticed to a book- 
binder in rahe phe ne Prince himself is 
a@ printer, an 6 psic ve ves a son 
which was sung by the men of the Siicot: whic 
he belonged on the occasion of his marriage to 
the Princess Royal of England. 

—The picture-gallery of the late Legranp 
Looxwoop, of Norwalk, Connecticut, is soon to 
be sold. It is by far the best collection in Con- 
necticut, and one of the best in the country, 
being valued at about $200,000. Many of the 
pictures are fine works of art, and weil known 
to connoisseurs in art. 

—Senator SHERMAN, of Ohlo, is pressing his 
tariff bill, which proposes some material reduc- 
tion of imposts. The Bazar begs to recall to 
his memory an anecdote of one of the wittiest 
women of her day in London—Lady Morey. 
During one of the sessions of Parliament, where 
there was high debate on the subject of duties, 
revenues, protection, etc., her ladyship sent to 
the press a piece of rare wit and sarcasm, which 
held the town fora little, entitled, ‘‘ The Peti- 
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tion of the Hens of Great Britain to the House 
of Commons against the Importation of French 
Eggs." We trust the Senator will so phrase 
his bill as to peoude the admission into this 
country of an inferior article of egg from Caua- 
da, Nova Scotia, or parts thereabout. 

—Mr. Bat, the gentleman who invented the 
statue of the Cardiff giant, is now building a 
large brick block for business pu es in Bing- 
hamton from the pecects of his experiment 
upon public credul ty. 

—CarRL Mavcu, the German explorer, says 
the diamond fields of East Africa are identical 
with the Ophir of the Bible, whence gold, ivory, 
and precious stones were brought to J erusalem 
by Solomon’s ships to be used in the building 
of the Temple. 

—It is not true, as re orted in some of the pa- 

ers, that the Rev. P_rzrR Cartwright had lost 

mind, and did nothing byt rave on religious 
subjects. A letter written at his bedside during 
last week says: ‘‘His mind seems ae clear as 
ever On almost every subject, but not us strong 
as er He is talkative, but when the con- 
versation is changed it is difficult fur him to get 
his mind back to the previous subject. It is 
quite a mistake that he has lost the use of bis 
mental facultics.”’ 

—By the will of Srepen Grrarp al) clerry- 
men were excluded from preaching or hold ng 

itions in Girard College, and all religious 

ching forbidden. Its president, however, has 
pa been chosen president of the American Bible 
ociety. 

—The Boston Globe is one of the best-looking, 
most newsy, and in other respects one of the 
cleverest of New poriand journals. Though 
less than a month old, it has all the air of an 
old stager. The staff of the paper, besides the 
publisher, Mr. M. M. Ba.xou, a veteran in the 
profession, includes his son, Murray R. Bat- 
LOU, aa financial editor; C. Ina Pasco, editor 
of foreign intelligence; Mr. Wasson, local; 
E. P. WHIPPLE, reviewer; Miss HAMLIN, New 
England editor; and Mr. Wootr, dramatic critic. 
One-half of the compositors are Rs Of course 
they soon mean to be ‘ better halves,” 

—Lieutenant Frep Grant had a special au- 
dience of the Pope recently, and was received 
with marked courtesy. The Noble Guard was iu 
attendance, the reception taking place in the 
throne-room. After an hour's chat with his 
Holiness, he went over to Cardinal ANTONELLI'S 
and had a pleasant visit with him—the president 
of the American Jesuits’ College accompanying 
him and acting as interpreter. 

—Mr. Ropert R. Wess is this year senior 
wrangler at Cambridge—the highest honor of 
English scholarship, and the crown of a univer- 
sity career. The papers announce that bis father 
died during the progress of the examination, 
which continues for days. Lest the knowledge 
of his death should interfere with the son’s suc- 
cess, the event was withheld from him, and h3 
heard about the same time of his loss and of his 
splendid success. Not only the senior wran- 
gier, but all the high wranglers have a secure 
career before them at the barorthechurch. The 
fame of university success follows a young man 
Sete life. e first nine yee are of 
such | aphea as to have their biographies 
printed im the Times. The fifth this year is an 
American, Mr. GgorGr LocxHart Rives, of New 
York, and the twenty-ninth a son of Dickens. 
There are forty-five wranglers in all. 

—The Hon. Joun Jay, United States minister 
to Austria, is about to become father-in-law to 
Lieutenant-General Von Scaweixrz, German 
embaseador. | 

—Miss Katz Freip did get into the interior 
of St. Paul’s on the occasion of the double grand 
thanksgiving, and the truly abysmal impression 


it mude upon that susceptible young she 
thus describes: ‘‘ Peers and pecresses flutter 
about, and commoners begin to arrive. Lord 


Ripon, in court dress, looks the picture of food 
satus as though the Alabama reeted lightly on 
his shoulders. Mr. Lows smiles as blandly as 
though he had not met his match in the pone 
who Hiesed him in his pro ‘to the Cathedral. 
Ah! here come Mr. and Mrs. Guapstone; she 
in black velvet and white lace, he in court uni- 
form. Mrs. GLapstTone kneels for one moment, 
and people looking on nudge one another with 
surprise. ‘Well,’ whispers one nde dame, 
‘you know she’s the minister’s wife, and thinks 
something is expected of her.’ Quapstone 
ute on his white kid gloves, and bows to his 
fiends; but his is the most worn and tired face 
I see. Hungry? how hungry we all are! So 
we pull out our luncheons, and munch, and 
munch, and munch. . The grande dame in front 
laya aside her opera-glass in order to sip sherry: 
and we conclude, when we sce both Mr. and 
Mrs. GLADSTONE, peers, peeresses, and common- 
ers using their opera-glasses, and deporting 
themselves as if they were at the theatre, that 
this is truly a religious gathering, and that we 
are all deeply interested by the gravity of the 
occasion. A sensation! Every body rises. Op: 
era-glasses to the front! I see the top of a gold 
mace, and know that the Speaker of the House 
has arrived. General suspense ensues; a man 
in the organ-loft, who really has the best posi- 
tion, waves a handkerchief; ‘God save the 
Queen’ is played; a choir of two bundred men 
in white robes rise; the distinguished but tall 
women in front of me stand on their chairs, and 
I secnothing. Thisis too much; so I stand on 
my chair, all other women ee the exam- 
ple. Had the royal pew been raised four feet in- 
stead of two, every one could have seen with 
rfect ease; but no Yankee was consulted. By 
dint of much gymnastic exercise I see the royal 
family, and am not ep by the spectacle. 
I think of the ‘cost of royalty,’ and guze upon 
the pensioners all in a row. The Queen is ex- 
c ‘ly plain; her sons are not in the least 
ood-looking; the ern of Wales appears to 
etter advan than he has for some time, 
for the reason that he is thinner and his face has 
lost its redness. He is by no means pale, how- 
ever, seeming to have been tanned by out-door 
life, and appears less affected by the scenc than 
any other member of his family, his eldest born 
excepted, who, being a child, is as restless as 
a child ought to be. Tha Queen and the Prin- 
cess ALEXANDRA, who Is really pretty and lady- 
like, bow their heads from the beginning to the 
end of the service, which, fortunately, is but 
three-quarters of an hour long. Opera-glasses 
are brought to a focus on the Prince of Wales. A 
Te Deum is sung, which should be spelled tedium, 
for, composed by Mr. Goss, organist of 8t. Paul's, 
it is as poor a composition as one might expect, 
but is sung better than it deserves.” 
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A HEARTY WELCOME. 


I j ERE is a bevy of British beauties assembled 
to do honor to the Queen and her eldest 
son daring their progress to St. Paal’s Cathe- 


their spontaneous character: the decorations and 
illuminations were not produced by any official 
ukase ; they were due entirely tovolantary efforts ; 
and, therefore, as the Queen drove through the 





THE ROYAL CONVALESCENT. 
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eee happy recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
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ceive the carriage exercise which he so much 
needed! In the striking picture before us her 
bright, happy face forms a strong contrast to the 
enfeebled figure of the invalid Prince, who sits 


streets, she must have felt that the humblest flag 
or wreath displayed was precious as a symbol of 
personal loyalty and affection. ‘Ihe streets along 
the whole route were lined with a dense throng of 


which was distinguished by no serious re- 
trogression, may, under Providence, be attribu- 
ted in no small degree to the assiduous care and 
attention which he received at the hands of the 


languidly by her side, while she curbs the spir- 
ited but docile horses, that obey the slightest 
touch of the reins. Among the occupants of the 
court carriage in the Thanksgiving procession the 


dra], through the streets of London, to give 
thanks for the recovery of the Prince of Wales. 
Though doubtless the fatigue of the ordeal was 
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severe, both for the Queen and for the Prince, 
who only n few weeks since lay apparently on his 
death-bed, yet they must both have felt that their 
anxieties were amply repaid by the heartiness of 
the welcome which they every where received. 
Apart from the religious service in the Cathedral, 
the interest of the proceedings was greatly due to 
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THANKSGIVING-DAY IN LONDON—A HEARTY WELCOME. | 


people standing behind the barriers on each side 
pavement; every shop, every window, every 
door-step, portico, and balcony, and the roofs of 
the honses, were occupied by eager spectators, and 
we may imagine that the procession on its way 
encountered many a group of lovely faces rival- 
ing those reproduced in our beautiful picture. 


Princess. How pleased she must have felt when 
her beloved husband was sufficiently restored to 
health to be able once more to have the sharp, 
wintry airing. out-of-doors, and when those 


- skillful hands, which had been for so long em- 


ployed in ministeting to the necessities of his sick- 
couch, were now engaged in enabling him to re- 
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Prince of Wales was perhaps the chief centre of 
attraction, even the Queen not excepted, and the 
general verdict seemed to be that, though looking 
ill and weak, he had made a wonderful recovery 
after his prolonged wrestle with death. The 
Thanksgiving over, he has gone to Nice to com- 
plete his cure. 
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AT A PARTY. 


“Yye, the music to-night has been charming, 
That waltz not e’en Schubert could mend; 
But when just to the pace we were warming, 
Alas! that its sweetness should end! 

In the ‘ Winter's Tale’ Florizel kneeling 
Tells Perdita—' When you do dance, 

¥'d@ have you dance ever!’ his feeling 
Was mine in that swiftly whirled trance. 


‘Second only to waltzing is walking 
’Neath bright stars out here on the lawn, 
Where the moonlight sleeps calmest, and talking 
With you, I could talk until dawn! 
We will stroll till they finish the ‘ Lancers,’ 
Pluck roses and gaze at the skies; 
As I chat, if you're puzzled for answers— 
Why, speak to me then with your eyes. 


‘Let me give you this bud, the plot's sweetest— 
Don't kill it so close to your cheeks; 

Rather hold it, and think as thou greetest 
Its fragrance, tuat then my love speaks. 

There! ‘twill out! since I first saw you growing 
Like summer’s morn perfect in grace, 

Dear, I’ve loved you and worshiped, not knowing 
True bliss save when smiles decked your face! 


“In the iar pearly west, there, love’s planet 
Breathes bope as I bow at your shrine, 
Nervec my heart to the venture—how can it 
Ho:d back when it beats but with thine? 
Let the bar ‘twixt our lives now be broken; 

weet Lucy, forgive my demand! 
Yiay I keep this dropped glove for a token 
That with it is given—your hand ?” 


“‘Many thanks for the kind words you've uttered— 
How troublesome oft is the heart !— 
Shall I say I’m a little bit fluttered ? 
Confess that I feel Cupid's dart? 
Starlight, sentiment, love-sighs are fitter 
For boys and gi we think them slow: 
You a Benedict !—Hear the club twitter! 
I married and done for!—no, no! 


““Now my glove, please: you'll thank me to-morrow ; 
At present don’t mope or complain ; 

For love-stricken hearts in real sorrow 
Best cure is a glass of Champagne. 

You shall get me some chicken, and quickly 
Forget one you now think eo false ; 

There, be wiser—your rose-bud is prickly— 

And then you shall have the next waltz.” 





(Continued from No. 13, page 228.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruog or “Tar Loveis or Arpen,” “Lany Aun 
Ley'’s Seager,” Ero. 





CHAPTER V. 


MR. WALGRAVE INDULGES HIS SOCIAL 
INSTINCTS. 


AFter that Sunday evening Mr. Walgrave 
became more or less one of the family at Brier- 
wood. He did not take too much advantage of 
his privileges, for he spent his days for the most 
part in rambles far afield, and devoted his even- 
ings to hard reading; but there were odd half 
hours in every day, and some friendly hour in 
every evening, which he spent under the cedar, 
or in the family parlor, talking to Grace, looking 
over her music, examining her little stock of 
books, and taking breath, as it were, after a 
long spell of law. Altogether he was so un- 
obtrusive that Mrs. James could find no ground 
for complaint, and considered as a lodger he was 
simply perfection. He had insisted on less cer- 
emony and trouble about his dinner—that there 
should be nothing but a cold joint and a salad, 
or a chop, ready for him at half past seven, in- 
stead of the elaborate six-o’clock banquet which 
Mrs. James had supposed indispensable. About 
half past nine, the family supper-time, he took a 
large cup of strong tea, and was ready for his 
nightly reading when the household went to bed. 
But for thé one hour between this late dinner and 
tea he gave himself up entirely to the delights of 
the summer twilight and the garden, talking agri- 
culture with Uncle James under the cedar, or 
strolling beside the borders with Grace as she 
trimmed her.roses, and snipped off the withered 
flowers with a formidable pair of garden scissors. 
She was quite at her ease with him now, and had 
slready learned a good deal by this association— 
had extended her reading into a wider field un- 
der his guidance. He had sent to London for a 
little packet of books for her—Mrs. Browning 
and Adelaide Procter, and other modern lights, 
whereof she had known nothing before his com- 
ing. - 
The summer was exceptionally fine. Day 
after day the sun shone out of a cloudless 
heaven; the corn grew tall on the undulating 
land about Brierwood; and James Redmayne, 
who declared that in England drought never bred 
nanght, was well content with the unvarying suac- 
cession of brilliant days, Mr. Walgrave had 
been five weeks in this seclusion, his rural life 
only broken by an occasional journey to London 
to see one or two important solicitors, and let 
them know that he was not going to remain 
much longer out of harness. He had not many 
duties of a social character to detain him in town. 
The London season was over, and most of his 
friends were away—the Acropolis Square people, 
Mr. Vallory and his daughter, in Germany—so 
he never staid more than one day away from 
the farm. ‘That Kentish air was setting him up 
wonderfully. His doctor, on whom he called 
while he was in London, declared himself as- 
tounded by the improvement. 

‘*You are taking my advice, I can see,” he 
said, ‘‘and giving that overworked brain of yours 
a thorough rest.” 

Mr. Walgrave did not take the trouble to un- 
deceive him. No; he was not giving bis brain 
a holiday by any means. He had a case coming 
on late in the year in which he hoped to make a 
great success, to lift himself above the rack at 
once and forever by his conduct of this one trial, 
and he was cramming himself vigorously for this 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


encounter; but the hard work seemed unusually 
light to him; his life was brighter and pleasanter 
than it had ever been. This jaded man of the 
world could not have believed a country life would 
have suited him so well. 

He had made a complete circuit of the country 
within twenty miles of Brierwood, exploring ev- 
ery gentleman’s seat and every ruin accessible to 
the tourist, with a single exception. That was 
Clevedon. One morning, loitering by the open 
window of the common parlor, where Grace had 
been practicing, while Mrs. James sat absorbed 
in the profound study of some marital garment 
that stood in need of serious repair, he proposed 
that they should make a party and go to see Cleve- 
don together. 

‘“ You know the place, and you know Wort,” 
he said; ‘‘we can arrange for him to meet us 
at the house and show us every thing. Why 
shouldn’t we make a rough-and-ready picnic 
of it?—take a cold dinner, and dine in the 


room where Sir Lucas Clevedon entertained. 


the Prince Regent. I haven’t had a picnic 
since I've been here; and I remember when I 
was a lad, and spent my midsummer holidays at 
a farm in Norfolk, they gave me at least half a 
dozen picnics. I have to complain of a want of 
hospitality on your part, Mrs. Redmayne, in this 
respect.” 


race laughed a low happy laugh, and even 
Aunt Hannah's hard features relaxed into a 
smile, as she paused from the solemn consid- 
eration as to whether a patch under the arm or a 
new binder would be the wiser. 

‘* Lord bless you, Mr. Walgry, as if a gentle- 
man like you could care about such picnics as we 
could give! You’d want a brass band, and a 
markwee, and a bus-and-four, I should think, be- 
fore you'd call any thing a picnic!” 

‘* My dear Mrs, Redmayne, I want a roast leg 
of lamb, a salad, and a bottle of sherry, packed in 
a basket. I want you and your family to come 
with me, and I dare say we shall enjoy our din- 
ner as much as ever the Prince Regent enjoyed 
his, though Sir Lucas Clevedon’s cook may have 
been one of the greatest artists of his time.” 

Aunt Hannah hesitated a little, gave a sharp 
glance at her niece—was it on her account the 
barrister was so friendly ?—but on the whole 
had not much to urge against Mr. Walgrave's 
proposal. Jt would be very rude to oppose any 
desire of such a model lodger’s; so modest a 
wish, too, and one which was in itself a conde- 
scension. 

‘*Well, Sir, if you'd like to spend a day at 
Clevedon with James and me and Grace and 
her cousins, I’ve nothing to say against it,” she 
said, ‘‘except that it doesn’t seem the sort of 
thing a gentleman like you would care for. We're 
very homely people, you see, and—” 

““You’re very pleasant people, Mrs. Red- 
mayne. Believe me, I wish for no better so- 


ciety.” 

He stole a glance at Grace, who was intently 
studying a page in her music-book. He could 
not see her eyes, but there was a happy smile 
upon the rosy lips, which betokened that the 
idea of the picnic was not unwelcome to her. 

‘*Shall we say to-morrow, then? ‘The less 
time we lose the better, for fear this splendid 
weather should change.” 

‘*No fear of that, Sir,” replied Aunt Hannah, 
who had been planning the picnic dinner, and 
calculating what time she should want for its 
preparation. She meant that it should be some- 
thing more elaborate than a leg of lamb and a 
salad. ‘‘ Say the day after to-morrow,” she said. 

‘“The day after to-morrow, then—and you'll 
arrange with Wort; or I can walk over this 
afternoon and settle the thing with him, if you 
like.” 

‘‘ Just as you please, Mr. Walgry. I'm sure 
John Wort will be ready to do any thing you 
wish.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the lodger, in his lazy way ; 
** Wort has always stood my friend.” 

‘* He’s known you a long time, Sir, he said,” 
hazarded Mrs. James, who was not without some 
feminine curiosity about the stranger's anteced- 
ents. 

‘*He has known me all my life, ma'am,” Mr. 
Walgrave answered, gravely. 

Grace looked up from her music with great 
wistful eyes. In all his free-and-easy talk about 
himself he had never spoken of father or mother, 
home or childhood. ‘That allusion to a holiday 
spent in Norfolk just now was the first hint he 
had ever given them of his boyish history; and 
Grace, who had so little to do except to wonder, 
na spent many an idle hour wondering about 


m. 

Mr. Walgrave dro in upon the steward 
on his retarn from a long ramble. He was get- 
ting just a little tired of those lonely wanderings, 
and more inclined to dawdle away his day in the 
Brierwood garden and orchard. <A comfort- 
able place for reading in, that orchard. He had 
brought down some of his favorite authors— 
Montaigne and Burton, Sterne and De Quincey 
—books taken at random from the crowded 
shelves in his chambers—books that a man may 
read for ever and ever; and he had sent to the 
London Library for a box of newer literature— 
the last volumes of Fronde and Motley, the new- 
est thing in metaphysics, a dark blue octavo filled 


‘with questionable verse, the latest French novel. 


Provided with these, he found the delights of 
the orchard inexhaustible; and to lie stretched 
at full length upon the short mossy grass, with 
a little shower of unripe apples fluttering down 
upon him ever and anon, a repose as sweet as 
the slumbers of Achilles on the lap of Helen, in 
that enchanted isle whither those two were waft- 
ed after the end of Troy. 

The steward was quite ready to oblige him, 
but wondered a little at this picnic business, and 
at Mr. Walgrave’s condescension. 

: nk eoment have thought it was in your line,” 
e said. 


‘‘Nothing is in my line, my dear Wort, ex- 
cept hard work. But it is such a new thing for 
me to take a holiday that I’m shaken out of my 
normal self, as it were, and eager for any kind of 
rustic amusement. These people are uncom- 
monly friendly, and I’ve quite fraternized with 
them lately. I really didn’t know man was such 
a gregarious animal. I thought with books and 
fly-fishing I should not have the least need of 
human society; and in a week or ten days I 
began to cultivate these worthy Redmaynes. 
‘Man was not made to live alone.’ The day 
after to-morrow, then, Wort.. You'll meet as at 
the old house, I suppose ?” 

‘“Well, yes, I can meet you there, if you like. 
Or say at the south lodge; that’s the nearest to 
Brierwood ; and I can take you by a short-cut 
through the park. But you went over the house 
two years ago, from garret to cellar. I shouldn't 
have thought you'd have cared to see it again.” 

‘*Shouldn’t you? Ihave a fancy for the neg- 
lected old place, you see. I'm not going to 
peer and pry into every hole and corner as I did 
last time, when I wanted to arrive at a fair esti- 
mate of Sir Francis Clevedon’s heritage.”” These 
last words were said with some touch of bitter- 
ness, as if this man were not above the low vice 
of envy. ‘‘I should like a nice long lazy day 
Pome about the house and idling in the gar- 

ens.” 

The wish seemed reasonable enough, and 
John Wort, who really desired to oblige Mr. 
Walgrave, had nothing to say against it. " 

The next day but one was another of thoee 
glorious summer days, with the thermometer at 
seventy-five in the shade, and a cloudless blue 
sky. The corn was Pocee in the fields, as 
Hubert Walgrave and Grace Redmayne walked 
along the narrow pathways between the ripening 
grain and the tall wild-growing hedges. Mrs. 
James and her spouse lagged behind a little, 
tired with a day's work that had been compress- 
ed into half a day for the sake of this holiday. 
The young men brought up the rear, each with a 
basket, from which there came ever and anon a 
cool clooping noise, maddeningly suggestive of 
refreshing drinks imprisoned within the wicker. 

Grace was dressed in some pale washed-out 
muslin that was almost white, with a broad 
straw hat that shaded the delicate face, and from 
the shadow of which the dark blue eyes shone 
out star-like. She seemed as joyous as the sky- 
lark singing high up in the blue vault above her, 
and was talking gayly, quite at her ease with thé 
stranger now. Her brightness and intelligence 
delighted him. Of all the women he had talked 
to in that world which was his world, he had 
met none so rich in fancy, so quick to apprehend 
him, so entirely sympathetic, as this farmer's 
daughter. 

‘*You ought to be a poet, Grace,” he said. 
He had not waited for any one's permission to 
call her by her Christian name—every one call- 
ed her Grace; it seemed only natural that he 
shonld do like the rest. ‘‘ You ought to be a 
poet. Some of our sweetest and truest poets 
nowadays are women. Now, mind, I shall be 
really angry, Grace, if ever I hear that you have 
married a farmer and settled down into a com- 
ere managing farmer's wife, like Aunt Han- 


That milk-white skin of Grace's grew sudden- 
ly crimson, and the blue eyes flashed angrily. 
Miss Redmayne was by no means the sweetest 
tempered of young women. 

‘*T shall never marry a farmer!” she ex- 
claimed. 

They were standing face to face at a stile 
where they had come to a panse, waiting for 
those stragglers behind to join them. 

‘* Sha'n’t you, do you think ?”” Mr. Walgrave 
asked, in his easiest manner; ‘‘ but why should 
you be so indignant with me for suggesting the 
possibility of such a thing? I look upon farm- 
ing as the most halcyon state of existence. 
Your father is a farmer, your uncle and cousins 
are farmers; you live in an atmosphere of farm- 
ers, one may say. It is scarcely strange if I 
thought you might ultimately marry one.” 

‘*T shall never marry a farmer,’ said Grace, 
still with a teuch of anger in look and tone; ‘‘I 
don’t suppose J shall ever marry at all. I would 
much rather—” 

She stopped abruptly with her sentence anfin- 
ished, and stood silently looking far off with fix- 
ed, dreamy eyes. 

‘¢ Much rather do what ?” 

‘*Go to my father in Australia, and lead a 
wild, strange life with him.” 

‘* Ah, you fancy that it would be Arcadian, 
poetic, and all that kind of thing. A roving 
forest life, among pathless woods and tropical 
flowers, and so on. But it wouldn’t. It would 
be all rude and sordid; a hard, perilous life, 
among men degraded by every vice that the 
greed of gain can foster. No, no, Grace, don’t 
dream of Australia. Look forward to your fa- 
ther’s return; cultivate 7 jatellect, which is 
an exceptional one; and ten years hence En- 
gland may be proud of Grace Redmayne.” 

The girl sighed, and gave him no answer. 
He too was silent; more thoughtful than he had 
been all the morning. 

It was a hot walk to Clevedon—through corn 
fields for the greater part of the way, and then 
along half a mile of dusty high-road—and a de- 
licious relief when they came to the south lodge, 
where they found Mr. Wort smoking an ante- 
prandial pipe in the shady rustic porch, with a 
stone bottle at his feet. 

‘*T thought I’d bring something,” he said ; 
**so I mixed a jorum of milk-punch the day be- 
fore yesterday, from a famous recipe given to me 
by Sir Lucas’s old butler. It would have been 
all the better for keeping longer, but I don’t 
think it’s bad.” 

‘* Lor, Mr. Wort, do you want to make us all 
tipsy ?’" remonstrated Mrs. James. ‘‘I know 
what that milk-punch of Sir Lucas’s is—you 


altogether in a melting condition. 
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brought us half a gallon last harvest-home. It’s 
is most dangerous stuff any one can put their 
ips to.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne had a good deal to 
say to Mr. Wort; so those three led the way, 
the steward carrying his jar stardily. The two 
young men scampered off to look for squirrels, 
and Grace and Mr. Walgrave followed at their 
leisure, stopping every now and then to admire 
some fine old tree of nobler growth than the rest, 


or the long ferny alleys leading off into a deeper 


woodland. On this side of the park the timber 
had escaped the devastations of Sir Lucas, who 
was very much of Sheridan’s opinion, that tim- 
ber is a natura] excrescence for the payment of 
a man’s debts. Many a noble oak and beech, 
elm and chestnut, had fallen under the wood- 
man’s axe during the spendthrift’s tenure of 
Clevedon ; but here the timber was of a less val- 
uable character, and had been left to flourish 
even after that final clearing a few years a 
by means of which Mr. Wort had li 
burdens on Sir Francis's estate. 

Grace was somewhat silent, answering absent- 
ly wheo Mr. Walgrave spoke to her—paler, too, 
than when they had begun their expedition. 
Her companion looked at her curiously, wonder- 
ing what had caused the change—she had been 
so full of life and gayety a quarter of an hour 
ago. ‘ 

‘*So you are very fond of your father, Grace?” 
he said, presently. 

‘Fond of my father?” she answered, quickly, 
with a tremulous voice, and flashing a bright 
sudden look upon him which made her irresisti- 
bly beautiful. ‘‘ Why, there is no one in the 
world I love but him. I don’t mean to say any 
thing unkind or ungrateful about Uncle James 
and Aunt Hannah. ‘They are very, very good to 
me, and I like them—love them even, with a 
kind of love. But my father—l love Aim with 
all my heart and soul. Why, do you know that 
for a year after he left us there was never a night 
that I did not see him in my dreams—hear the 
sound of his voice—feel the touch of his hand; 
never a morning that I did not wake disappoint- 
ed to find he was so far away. ‘The dreams 
have faded a little now, it is so long—so long 
since he left us, but I do not regret him less.” 

‘* Have you any idea when he will return ?” 

**Oh no. It may be a very Iong time, or a 
very short time. He promised not to stay lon- 
ger than three years at the most; but I know he 
will not come back till he has succeeded in doing 
what he went to do.” 

‘To make a fortune, I suppose ?” 

‘“To earn enough money to pay every shilling 
he owes.” 

‘*T wish him all prosperity, and I rather en 
him his opportunities. Upon my word, if t 
thought gold were to be had for digging, I think 
I would buy a spade and go in for the same kind 
of thing. <A professional career is such a slow 
road to fortune; and as to fame—if a man stops 
short of the woolsack, I doubt if there is any 
thing he can do that will render him interesting 
to posterity. To be less than Lord Thurlow is 
to be nothing—and I don’t suppose vou ever 
heard of Thurlow. A poet, now, be he ever so 
poor a creature, let him achieve but the smallest 
modicum of fame, has a place in the hearts of 
women for everlasting. 1'll wager if you were 
asked which was the greater man, Kirke White 
or Brougham, you would swear by Kirke White, 
and you would think Letitia Landon a finer 
writer than Junius.” ; 

‘‘T am very fond of poetry,” Grace answered, 
simply. 

‘*Well, child, go on educating vourself by 
means of good solid reading, and you shall be a 
poet some day, like Miss Procter—a poet of the 
affections—all tenderness and sweetness and mu- 
sic. But you remember what Shelley says, 
. They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song.’ You will have to undergo that educa- 
tional process in some way or other, I dare say— 
first girlish fancies wasted on an unworthy object, 
blighted affection, and that sort of thing.” 

The girl looked at him with another of those 
sudden flashes—this time all anger. 

‘“Why do you talk to me like that?” she 
asked, indignantly; ‘‘as if I were the silliest 
creature in the world, and must needs fall in love 
with—with what you call an anworthy object! 
I never mean to love any one bat my father. If 
all the books I have read are true—or half of 
them—love hardly ever brings any thing but 
sorrow.” 

“Oh yes, it does, Grace; gladness unspeaka- 
ble sometimes—a renewal of youth—a sweet 
surprise—a revelation of a new world—the be- 
ginning of a fresh life,” said Mr. Walgrave, with 
an entire change of tone, and an earnestness that 
was very rare in him. ‘* Don’t be angry with 
me for what I said just now; 1 was only half 
serious.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
GRACE DISCOVERS A LIKENESS. 


Tury were nearly at the house by this fime, 
and had emerged from the neglected woodland 
on to a wide lawn separated from the park by a 
ha-ha and a light iron fence. The rest of the 
party were waiting for them here, wiping their 
faces with voluminous pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
The old 
house stood before them; a noble building with 
a massive centre, wings spreading right and left, 
and at the end of each wing a short colonnade 
running at right angles with the building. Over 
the principal door, which was low and broad, 
there was a great oriel-window, a window which 


was in itself a picture. The roof was masked .— 


by a cornice of delicate stone-work, open and 
light, and rich in variety of design as old point 
lace, and above this rose innumerable pinnacles 
of the flamboyant order. 

‘*A fine old place,” said Mr. Walgrave; ‘‘a 
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noble background to any man’s life! Hard that 
it should be abandoned to the rats and the 
Spiders,” ; 

** But i¢ is not to belong to the rats much 
longer,” said Grace. ‘‘Sir Francis will soon be 
coming home.” 

** Perhaps,” answered Mr. Walgrave, with a 
thoughtful air. ‘‘ Who knows whether he may 
ever live to inhabit this place? JI am no believer 
in restorations.” 

Mr. Wort rang the bell, which was answered 
after a considerable interval by the superan- 
nuated butler who had seen the face of George 
the Fourth—a doddering old man with long gray 
hair, and weak, faded blue eyes, dressed in thread- 
bare black that had been cut by the minions of 
Stultz. 

This old man brightened a little at sight of 
Mr. Wort, and stared curiously with his dim 
eves at Hubert Walgrave. He was quite ready 
to show the house. 

‘* I’m sure it’s a pleasure to see you and your 
friends, Mr. Wort,” he said. ‘‘ My old woman 
and me we get mazed like, never seeing no oth- 
er faces but our own, and the two girls, and the 
butcher once a week. If it wasn’t that we're 
both fond of the place, for the sake of old times, 
I don’t believe we could stand it. I suppose 
you'd like to go through all the best rooms,” he 
went on, opening one of the numerous doors in 
the great stone-paved hall, and ushering them 
into a long gloomy room hung with family por- 
traits, and with a gigantic black marble mantel- 
piece at the end—a mantel-piece with a massive 
pediment supported by twelve Corinthian col- 
umns, which looked like the entrance to a tomb. 


** The ceilings in the up-stairs rooms are ever so_ 


much worse since you saw them last,” continued 
the butler; ‘* the wet do come in so every time it 
rains—and we had some heavy rains in spring. 
As to the rats, | won't say any thing abont them. 
What they contrive to live upon, unless it's rotten 
wood and old plaster and each other, I can’t un- 
derstand ; but live they do, and increase and 
multiply. This is James I.’s dining-room; so 
called pecans his majesty staid at Clevedon at 
the time when he created the first baronet, and 
dined in this room every day at one o’clock, with 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, on his left hand, 
and Sir John Clevedon on his right; and they do 
say Sir John was the handsomest man of the 
two. That's his portrait yonder, in the green 
velvet suit.” 

They all looked at the picture, as old Tris- 
tram Moles, the butler, pointed to it. Grace 
Redmayne had seen the portrait before; but at 
sight of it to-day she gave a little start and a 
faint cry of surprise. 

‘* Why, what's the matter, lass?” exclaimed 
James Redmayne, staring at her. 

‘* I was only looking at the picture,” she said. 
**Tt’s so like—” 

“So like what ?” 

‘* Like Mr. Walgrave, uncle.” On which, of 
course, they all tarned and stared at the barris- 
ter, who was sitting on the edge of the great 
oak table, looking about him listlessly. 

The portrait of Sir John Clevedon represented 
a man with close-cut dark hair, clustering in 
short crisp curls about a high and somewhat bald 
forehead. Eyes ofa luminous gray, darkened by 
the darkness of the lashes and the marked brows 
above them. The nose was a short aquiline, 
with well-cot nostrils; and the nose and eye- 
brows together gave a somewhat sinister ] to 
a face which would otherwise have beer? su- 
premely handsome. Nor was the face distin- 
. guished by physical beauty only: it was impos- 
sible to doubt the power of the intellect of the 
man to whom it had belonged. 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyes, and looked 
steadily at the picture. Yes, there was a like- 
ness, certainly——vague and shadowy—a like- 
ness of expression rather than of feature, al- 
though even in feature there was some resem- 
blance. ‘The eves were the same color, and had 
something of the same light in them. ‘The short 
dark hair grew in the same form upon the 
thoughtfal forehead. As the living man looked 
up at the picture of the dead one the fuces 
seemed to grow more alike. One could fancy 
some subtile spiritual link between the two. 

“‘ Upon my word, I feel vastly flattered by the 
suggestion,” said Mr. Walgrave, coolly. ‘4A 
man who disputed the palm with that handsome 
scoundrel, Robert Carr, is a person one must 
needs be proud to resemble, if ever so slightly. 
But I fancy the likeness exists only in your po- 
etic imagination, Miss Redmayne.’ 

“* Not a bit of it!” cried Uncle James, “I'm 
blessed if you ain’t like him!” 

““Then the gentleman must be like my old 
master, Sir Lucas, into the bargain,” said ‘Tris- 
tram Moles. ‘‘Sir Lucas was a true Clevedon. 
My poor old eyes are too dim to see such things 
very clear; but if the gentleman's like one, he 
must be like the other.” 

Mr. Wort turned upon his heel rather impa- 
tiently. 

“* We'd better not waste all our time dawdling 
here, if we’re going to see the house,” he said. 
Upon which they walked on into the great din- 
ing-hall, with its open Gothic roof, where a cou- 
‘ple of hundred people could dine at their ease: 
through billiard-room and music-room, morning- 
room and ball-room ; and then back through 
a line of smaller rooms, looking out upon a Dutch 
garden, to the hall and the grand staircase, up 
which they went, startling the echoes with the 
clangor of their footsteps upon the uncarpeted 
stone, 

Up stairs there were state bed-chambers, with 
tall plumed bedsteads, tapestry hangings, and a 
‘general aspect of uninhabitableness; and there 
were other rooms, in which the furniture was of 
a modern date ; but upon all the stamp of decay 
was more or less visible. There was no dirt or 
slovenliness. Mrs. Moles and her handmaiden 
worked indefatigably to keep things as well as 
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they could be kept; but the water had come in 
here, and the paper-hanging had fallen down 
there; and there was in one room a cracked 
panel, and in another a broken window. Every 
thing that could fade had faded; every thing 
that could rot had rotted; yet the house had 
been originally so splendid that it was splendid 
even in decay. 

It happened somehow that Mr. Walgrave and 
Grace were generally together during this explo- 
ration. It happened so; there was no appear- 
ance of effort on the part of either to secure such a 
result. Mr. and Mrs. Redmayne had a good deal 
to say to the old butler, who was eager for gos- 
sip from the outer world of Kingsbury; and 
these three lingered to talk here and there, while 
Mr. Wort looked about him, thoughtfully con- 
templating the progress of decay and dilapida- 
tion. When they had seen all the rooms—the 
dingy old pictures, the curious old china, the 
knickknacks and pretty trifles which many a van- 
ished hand had been wont to touch tenderly in a 
time long gone—Grace and her companion came 
to a stand-still én the room over the chief en- 
trance, the room with that great oriel-window, 
which was one of the most striking features in 
the front of the house. It was the prettiest, 
brightest chamber upon this upper floor—a sit- 
ting-room, furnished almost entirely with Indian 
furniture—curiously carved ebony chairs, sandal- 
wood cabinets, card-racks and caskets in ivory 
and silver, great jurs filled with dried rose leaves 
and spices, still faintly odorous. 

“‘Isn’t it a darling room ?” cried Grace, rapt- 
urously, standing in the window with olasped 
hands, and her eyes wandering over the wide land- 
scape, glorious in its snmmer splendor. ‘‘ How 


delicious it must be to live with such a prospect 


as that always before one’s eyes! At Brierwood 
we are down in a hollow, and never see any 
thing but our own garden. This was Lady 
Clevedon’s room ; not the last Lady Clevedon— 
she never came here, poor soul—but Sir Lucas's 
mother. She was the daughter of an Indian 
general, who sent her. all this furniture. There's 
a miniature of Sir Lucas when he was a little 
boy over the mantel-piece,” she continued, going 
across the room to look at it. ‘‘ What a funny 
little nankeen jacket, and what an enormous col- 
lar! Yes, there is certainly a likeness.” 

‘*To whom?” 

‘**To you. Don’t you remember what Mr. 
Moles said? If yon were like Sir John Cleve- 
don, you mast be like Sir Lucas. And there is 
. oe the eyes and the expression, I 

ink.” 

‘* Curious,” said Mr. Walgrave, indifferently. 
‘*T suppose I ought to feel gratified by the dis- 
covery—these Clevedons appear to be such great 
people.” 

“They are a very old family, Mr. Wort says, 
and were distinguished in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets. It was a pity Sir Lucas spent all his 
money, wasn’t it ?”” 

**I dare say his son thinkg so,” replied Mr. 
Walgrave, coolly. ‘‘ However, according to 
Wort’s account, the estate will clear itself in a 
year or two, and Francis Clevedon may come 
and take up his abode here. Rather a lucky 
fellow, to find himself master of such a place as 
this at thirty years of age. A man who owns 
such a house need take no trouble to distinguish 
himself. His estate is his distinction.” 

**Would you like to be the owner of it ?” 
Grace asked, smiling at his earnestness. 

**Very much. I would give a great deal to 
be independent of the world, Grace—not to be 
obliged to tread a road marked out for me ever so 
long ago; not to be bent body and soul upon reach- 
ing one particular point. I never knew how hard 
it was to have my own fortune to make—not to 
be a free agent, in fact—until—until these last 
few days.” 

The girl looked at him wonderingly, her face 
very pale, 

“Why in these last few days ?” she asked. 

“* Because within that time I have made a fa- 
tal discovery, Grace.” 

** What discovery ?” 

‘* That I love you.” 

She looked at him for a mom@nt, half incred- 
ulously, and then burst into tears. 

He put his arm round her, clasped her to his 
breast, looking down upon her fondly, but with 
none of the triamph of a happy lover. 

“* My dearest, my sweetest, don’t cry. I am 
not worth one of those tears. The secret is out, 
darling. I never meant to tell you. I hold you 
in my arms for a moment, for the first and last 
time. I don’t even kiss you, you see. I love 
you with all my heart and soul, Grace Red- 
mayne, and—I am engaged to marry another 
woman. I tell you both facts ina breath. All 
my future depends on the marriage; and I am 
not unworldly enough to say, Let my fature go.” 

Grace disengaged herself gently from his en- 
circling arms, her whole face beaming. He 
loved her. After that the deluge. What did 
it matter to her, just in that one triumphant mo- 
ment, that he was pledged to marry another 
woman and break her heart? ‘To know that he 
loved her was in itself so sweet, there was no 
room in her mind for a sorrowful thought. 

“‘ You don’t wish me to marry a farmer ?” she 
said, smiling at him. 

“‘God forbid that you should, my darling. I 
should like fou to stand forever apart from com- 
mon clay, a ‘bright particular star.’ I must go 
my way, and live my life; that is written among 
the immutabilities. But it would be some con- 
solation for me to think of Grace Redmayne as 


-something above the vulgar world in which I 


lived.” 

Consolation for him! He did not even think 
of whether she might or might not have need of 
consolation. And yet he knew that she loved 
him; had suspected as much for some little 
time, indeed. He thonght that he had acted in a 
remarkably honorable manner in telling her the 
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true state of the case with such perfect frank- 
ness. There were very few men in his position 
would have done as much, he told himself. 

The door had been half open all this time, and 
the approaching footsteps and voices of the rest 
of the party now made themselves audible. Grace 
brushed away the traces of her tears, and went 
to the window to gain a little time before she 
faced her relations. Mr. Walgrave followed her, 
aad opened one of the casementg, and made 
eome remark about the landscape to cover her 
confusion. 

** Well, now we've seen all the house, I sup- 
pose it’s pretty nigh time to think of a bit of 
grub. Where are we going to have our dinners, 
Mr. Walgrave?” asked James Redmayne. ‘‘In 
the gardens or in the park ?” 

“‘In neither, Mr. Redmayne,"” answered the 
barrister. ‘*‘ We are going to imagine ourselves 
genuine Clevedons, and dine in the great hall.” 

“Eh! Well, that is a rum start. I thought 
you'd have been for spreading the table-cloth on 
the grass in a rural way; but I don’t suppose 
Mr. Moles here will have any objection.” 

“* Not in the least, Mr. Redmayne. Yon can 
make as free as you please in the dining-hall : 
any one as Mr. Wort brings is kindly welcome; 
and me and my wife can get you any thing you 
may want.” 

““We've brought every thing,” said Aunt 
Hannah, proudly. “*T packed the baskets with 
my own hands.’ 

“‘Then me and my wife can wait upon you, 
a Redmayne, all the same," replied the but- 
er. 

They all went down stairs: Aunt Hannah and 
Mr. Moles leading the way, discoursing confi- 
dentially about the baskets; Mr. Wort and Mr. 
Redmayne following, talking agriculture; Grace 
and the barrister last of all. 

** Let us have one happy day together, Grace,” 
he said, as they went slowly down the grand 
staircase. ‘‘ Let us forget there is any such 
thing as the future, and be utterly happy for to- 

ay. 9 

‘I can not help being happy when I am with 
you,” she answered, softly, too innocent to con- 
sider the peril of owning her love so frankly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. . 


A NEW association has beep formed in Lon- 
don for promoting a reformation in dress— 
we mean, of course, the dress of ladies: it is 
scarcely to be expected that gentlemen would 
assent to there being any need of reform in their 
attire. The members of this ‘‘ Women’s Dress 
Associjation’’ have adopted principles of mod- 
eration and economy of time and money in dress, 
and a due regard to its suitability to position 
and ite healthfulness. They have bound them- 
selves to observe certain rules conscientiously 
and these rules are such as all ladies might well 
bear in mind. We willnot give our readers the 
entire code, but only allude to a few points 
which seem syecially worthy of attention. The 
members of the society are not to spend more 
money upon dress than they can honestly af- 
ford, and they are not to be in debt. Yet they 
are to have proper regard for appearances, for 
they pledge themselves to dress ‘‘ becomingly” 
—a point which many ladies forget in their de- 
votion to fashion. The members promise also 
to avoid all exaggerations (especially of head- 
dresses), and all unsightly articles of dress which 
interfere with the natural figure, or any thing 
that might attract improper attention. is as- 
sociation is designed for women of all ranks, 
and the details in whieh the general principles 
of moderation and economy are to be carried 
out are left to the good sense and discrimina- 
tion of each individual. If judiciously man- 
aged, the influence must be to favor a simple 
and beautiful style of dress. 








An English journal hopes that the word ‘ca- 
blegram” will be promptly kicked out of exist- 
ence by a disgusted public. It says that “ hali- 

’ and ‘‘thalassogram’’ have been suggest- 
ed, and though they are not likely to be accept- 
ed, any thing is preferable to ‘‘cablegram.”’ 





It is now estimated that the sun will burn out 
in forty-four thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty-nine years. Well, it can not matter much to 
the present dwellers on this earth, if that event 
does not happen until that time. After us the 


deluge. 





The sale of the imperial effects in the Tuileries 
gave to the public some interesting details con- 
cerning the toys and school furniture of the 
Prince Imperial. The toys were generally well 
preserved, though but few baby playthings were 
produced. There was a velocipede, very ele- 
gantly constructed, and with silver mounting, 
said to bave been presented to the Prince Im- 
perial by Alphonse of Spain. The mimic can- 
nons were very neatly executed, and quite capa- 
ble of killing a poodle at fifty yards. There were 
toy fortresses with toy lunes and demi-lunes; 
toy ditches, toy counterscarps, toy positions— 
such as woods, hills, and streams, whose tin 
beds could be flushed; toy siege-guns, and end- 
less hosts of toy combatants capable of being 
fastened on movable slabs in regular or irregular 
order. Then the zouk prince had raised plans 
of Chalons and of Lureville, with microscopic 
tents to pitch on the S:uteau of Mourmelon, and 
a fortress, supposed to be Cherbourg, with a 
glass sea in nt, and a fleet manceuvred by 
means of loadstones. His Punch and Judy the- 
atre, the plaything that had seen most service, 
was beautifa ly got up, and his little steam-press 
seemed to have been cleverly manipulated. In 
a case belonging to it therc were some imagina- 
ry state papers, probably intended for a practical 
joke, the work of the young Napoleon. This 

ress had grown rusty from long lying in the 
Barde Meuble, and was, with many other things 
knocked down as old iron. A charming box o 
sSmall-sized carpenter’s tools and a polished wal- 
nut bench were also the worse for damp and 
dust. -Along with them were a bundle of ivory- 
handled turning instruments and some awk- 
wardly turned -tope, balls, and draughtsmen. 
Then there were locksmith’s toole made for lit- 
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tle hands, and locks to bo taken to pieces and 
pe bel Salen again. With such things as theso 

he Prince Imperial sought amusement, since by 
his rank he was debarred in great measure from 
wholesome out-door sports with boys of hisown 
age. 


@ 

Washington continues to be full of gossip con- 
cerning the Japs, as they are trreverently called. 
Probably a e stories current about them are 
made up for the amusement of the public. They 
certainly conduct themselves remarkably well in 
this strange country, and it should not be won- 
dered at if they made many mistakes. The pro- 
prctors of the various hotels where they stay 

nd them rather confusing guests. They scem 
to have a fixed idea that all hotels are under one 
general management, governmental or other- 
wise. It has frequently occurred that one Jap- 
anese leaves, without warning, his room at oue 
hotel and sends a couple of hie friends from an- 
other hotel to occupy his place. It is not an 
~T matter to make out their bills correctly in 
such circumstances, even if it were possible to 
spell all their remarkable names, 








Experiments have been tried by which it ap- 
pears that food boiled at 200 d is more nu- 
tritious and of better flavor than when boiled at 
or above 212 degrees, 





Recent careful experiments have shown that 
sickly potted ree can be greatly benefited and 
often restored to vigorous growth by applying 
warm water to them Instead of cold. Cases 
are mentioned where plants which had never 
bloomed, or only imperfectly, have blossomed 
luxuriantly after being treated with lukewarm 
water at first, and then gradually increasing the 
temperature. 





Eugénie’s valuables are gradually being offered 
for sale. Now she has dispossessed herself of 
her pretty and curious fans. 
cludes about fifty. 


The collection in- 
Some of her pieanincent 


parasols are also offered for sale. One, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown in purple en- 
amel and diamonds, and having a handle of 


Louis Seize work in jeweled and gold and grecn 
enamel, is valued at several hundred ponnda: 





An enterprising ep ator has filled the fancy- 
shop windows of Edinburgh and London and 
other foreign cities with paper-knives, little 
trays, and numerous small articles, purportin 
to be made of ‘‘ wood from the birth-place o 
Sir Walter Scott, College Wynd, Edinburgh.” 
A good deal of taste appears to have been shown 
in their manufacture. It seems that when the 
College Wynd was recently demolished, under 
the powers of the City Improvement Trust, all 
the oak found in the houses that were pulled 
down was bought by one person. His object 
was to manufacture it into souvenirs of Sir 
Walter Scott. 





Apples which have been frozen are said not to 
be oy injured pele if they are kept in 
a cold, dark place, where they will thaw gradu- 
ally. The frost should not be extracted sudden- 
ly, nor should the light be allowed to fall upon 
them. Barrels of apples kept deeply covered 
with straw, yet not so deep but that they were 
frozen and thawed several times during the win- 
ter, have been found to be as sound and good in 
the spring as the same variety kept in a celiar. 





A youn penbeman entered the Adams Express 
office not long ago, and desired to send a pack- 
age of letters to a young lady. The clerk, wish- 
ing to know the risk, inquired what they were 
worth. The gentleman hesitated a moment, 
and then, with a melancholy air, replied, ‘‘ Well, 


I can’t say exactly now: a few weeks ago [ 
thought ne were worth about four hundred 
thousand dollars.”’ 





About forty-five Japanese are now at the Ar- 
lington Hotel, Washington, where it is probable 
they will remain some wecks. They are objects 
of interest to all guests as they come into the 
dining-room. Some of them seem to be eatin 
at every time of day. They are very lively an 
social among themselves, chatting and laughing 
as if enjoying foreign life in the highest degree. 
Their table manners are quite as irreproachable 
as those of many Americans. 





Through recent archeological investigations 
the ruins of the great Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus are being brought to light. Darin 
the last twelve’months a considerable area o 
the temple has been freed from the alluvial de- 

osit which, following on the ravages of the 

oths and the Byzantines, had closed over the 
remains of the giant building, and obliterated 
its very site. In the course of this process of 
disentombment many architectural marbles, 
more or less mutilated, have been discovered, 
and colossal columne—with a diameter of six 
feet—have been unearthed, eer vIng this Temple 
of Diana to have exceeded in magnitude all 
other known examples of Greek architecture. 
This work was first carried on at private ex- 

ense, but subsequently the trustees of the 
British Museum took the matter in hand, and 
the more recent investigations have been con- 
ducted under their auspices. 





A ‘‘hasbands’ meeting”’ recently made a sensa- 
tion in New Malden, England. Eighty husbands 
calmly discussed roast beef and education while 
they were carefully waited on by ladies—wheth- 
et there were eighty waiters we know not. 





The Mont Cenis Tunnel is nearly cight miles 
long, twenty feet high, and over twenty-six fect 
wide Nine years were spent in constructing it 
at a cost of $13,000,000. About two thousan 
men were employed upon it. The Hoosic Tunnel 
is about four and three-quarter miles in length, 
twenty-four fect wide, and twenty-one feet high. 
When completed it will be at a cost of about 
$9,000,000, and twenty years’ time. Sometimes 
a8 many as seven hundred men have been em- 

loyed upon it, but ponerey the numbcr has 
been much less. A contract has been made for 
tunneling Mont St. Gothard, making thereby a ~ 
direct communicstion between Germany and 
Italy through Switzerland. The tunnel will be 
twice the length of the Mont Cenis. The con- 
tracting company is to raise $20,000,000, and the 
governments interested will give a subsidy of 


$17,000, 
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AN EASTER LILY. 


RIGEN BROW N—the Rev. Origen Brown, 
we beg his pardon (how much better had 
we omitted the Brown than the Rev., in his esti- 
mation! )—was stamping the snow from his boots 
on the entry mat. ‘‘ The owl, for all his feath- 
ers, was a-cold,” quoted he as he closed the door. 
The quotation was addressed to no one in par- 
ticular, not many people in that part of the coun- 
try being familiar with Keats, and still fewer in 
the habit of clothing their thought with his me- 
lodious phrase. But there is comfort sometimes in 
talking to one’s self in default of better audience; 
and since coming to Perryfield the young clergy- 
man had fallen into the way of solacing a certain 
dimly recognized inward starvation by the rep- 
etition half aloud of favorite scraps from the 
poets—a practice we would commend to other 
young men condemned to rectories in the rural 
districts with salaries of six hundred a year, 
‘« garden-sass for self and pig” being thrown in. 

Having closed the door, the Rev. Origen pro- 
ceeded te shed the aforesaid feathers, consisting 
of overcoat, Cardigan jacket, a couple of worsted 
comforters, and fur cap with protective ear-flaps. 
‘These disposed of, there stood revealed a slender, 
tallish fellow, with features almost girlishly fair 
and smooth, but bearing, nevertheless, the un- 
mistakably clerical cut. His next observation 
was by no means from the poets. 

‘‘Good gracious!” he exclaimed, as, entering 
his sitting-room, the spectacle of a blackened, 
ash-incrusted grate met Ris discomfited vision ; 
‘‘that insufferable girl has let the fire go out 
again! This is really too much!” And seizing 
a small hand-bell, he rang it vigorously, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice meantime, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Crofts! Miranda!” 

It certainly was not the evening one would 
select for dispensing with fires. Although nomi- 
nally spring—although Easter-even, the time 
when, according to old legend, the miraculous 
thorn -trees blow, and all buried things be- 
neath the frozen earth experience a thrill of 
resurrection in honor of the great festival— 
no sign of bloom or warmth or amelioration 
was yet visible in that icy New England re- 
gion. Over the fields the snow still lay in 
vast tracts; fence marks, all lines of distinction 
between farm and farm, had long since van- 
ished, giving the country the appearance of a 
white level plain. The hills were sheeted in 
dazzling drifts. Crisp foot-tracks, broken in 
early winter for the accommodation of walkers, 
were crisp and firm still, only the mounds on ei- 
ther side rose higher now. There was some- 
thing depressing in this inveterate cold, and poor 
Origen, who had been busy for an hour or more 
trying to impart something of a festival air to 
the dreary little building which did duty as the 
Perryfield Episcopal church, experienced a dou- 
ble sense of desolation when this untoward con- 
dition of domestic matters met his gaze. 

He was not a saint; so he spoke rather s 
ly to Miranda Adelgisa, niece and ‘‘ help” to 
Mrs. Crofts, his landlady, when at last she ap- 
peared with wood-basket and kindling, and she 
Naturally revenged herself by causing the fire to 
burn in a dall, ansatisfactory manner ; and then, 
being, if no saint, at least a truly conscientious 
young fellow, he repented his peevishness, made 
matters straight with Mirandy by a few pleasant 
words, and taking the tongs himself, coaxed the 
dull embers into a cheery blaze. But the sense 
of gloom and depression did not pass easily ; and 
sitting over the fire, he began to vex himself 
with thoughts of his mission and its failure—for 
failure just then it seemed, failure of the most 
disheartening kind. 

‘* But, after all,” he said, half aloud, ‘‘ the 
question is, whether it is my fault alone—wheth- 
er there is not some radical want in the people 
themselves. Here they have been rusting in 
Calvinism these last five years; very likely would 
never have thought of calling me and reopening 
the church if the Sisters .had not happened to 
come along and stir them up. Half of them 
have forgotten what the Church is—have got out 
of the habit of churchmanship. Nota soul cared 
for Christmas: the children, to be sure—but, 
after all, they did not enjoy it as better instruct- 
ed children would have done. It was to them 
only an affair of sugar-plams. They missed the 
deep significance of the occasion entirely.” Here 
an inward voice cried ‘‘ Bosh!” to the Rev. Ori- 
gen; but, disregarding its appeal, he went on— 
quite aloud now: ‘‘I could forgive their luke- 
wartoness about Lent, but when it comes to East- 
er, such apathy is perfectly frightful. Easter— 
day of days!—not a ray of interest, not a flower! 
Except myself, I verily believe there is not a 
person in the parish who has one genuine spark 
of sympathy with the glory of to-morrow, or in 
any way distinguishes it from a common Sun- 
da ” 


At that moment the door-bell rang. This was 
not an every-day sound in quiet Perryfield, so, 
with something like curiosity, our young rector 
roused himself and proceeded to open the door. 
No one was visible; but on the step stood a cov- 
ered basket with label attached. 

‘* Rev. Mr. Brown, for Easter.” 

Somebody, then, had remembered Easter be- 
sides himself. Origen felt his spirits rise and 
brighten with the very thought. He bore the 
basket in, and opened it with careful hands, 
Soft paper and cotton filled it to the lid, bnt 
from beneath a faint fresh fragrance saluted his 
nostrils. With trembling fingers he removed 
these wrappings, and, absolutely flushing with 
pleasure, drew forth, first sundry sprays of scent- 
ed geraninm, and then a single caHa lily, pure 
and perfect, its waxen curves made even more 
dazzlingly white by contrast with the one deep 
green leaf on which it lay. 

A lily, an Easter lily! Who could have 
thought of this beautiful and touching gift? or 
who, in this matter-of-fact parish, have devised 





so graceful a way of sending it? It did not oc- 
cur to the Rev. Mr. Brown, as it might to an 
older man, that old dames in steaming kitchens 
full of sun sometimes keep plants, sometimes 
even raise callas. No: young man like, his 
thoughts flew at once to the prettiest girl in the 
parish—Cissy Lester, to wit, who, by virtue of 
her age, her good looks, and the senior warden- 
ship of her well-to-do father, might reasonably 
be supposed to possess an affinity for flowers, 
and a pious tendency toward devoting them to 
sacred purposes. 

‘‘Dear little thing!” he murmured to himself, 
‘“who would have thought her capable of any 
thing so touching and delicate? And yet it is 
like her, too.” And the idea leut new loveliness 
to the lily, just as the lily cast fresh glamour of 
beauty over Cissy’s remembered face, with its 
cheeks of peachy bloom and blue eyes—eyes 
which he had sometimes thought would be per- 


-fect if only they held a little more of—he hardly 


knew what—something that was not there. The 
lily seemed to supply this lack to his apprehen- 
sion, And when, next day, emerging from the 
vestry after service, he found a knot of young 
people, Cissy amung them, lingering to admire 
the flower where it stood in its whiteness upon 
the altar, he could vot refrain from casting a 
look of peculiar meaning ather. She was mod- 
estly- withdrawn, as it seemed, behind the rest, 
and joined but faintly in the chorus of surprise 
and admiration. Meeting the look, she blush- 
ed a little, which confirmed him in his blun- 
der; the fact being that Cissy, the most prac- 
tical little creature living, didn’t care greatly for 
flowers, and though she thought the lily pretty 
enough in its way, was at that moment more in- 
terested in something else—namely, in consider- 
ing why the Rev. Origen Brown, for the first time 
in his life, looked so at her! 

In matters of love, as in most others, ce n'est 
que le premier pas qui cote. Origen had now 
taken this premier pas. In the light of that 
Easter revelation it was wonderful what treasures 
of sentiment, of fancy, of fine perception and 
hidden poetry he discovered in pretty, matter- 
of-fact Cissy. Doubtless peach bloom and eyes 
of violet blue had share in his delusion; per- 
haps, too, some new-born faculty in Cissy’s self, 
as her girlish soul expanded under the rays of 
his passion: but certain it is that the calla played 
& prominent part. ‘‘ Under the lily,” rather 
than the rose, may our young divine be said to 
have achieved his wooing. Not that he ever re- 
ferred to the flower! For worlds he would not 
have done so. There was romance in silence— 
a pleasure in the thought that they shared this 
mute secret together. But growing out of the 
fanciful into the substantial, love ere long found 
out and laid hold of what was real and love-wor- 
thy in Cissy’s nature. Origen grew to recognize 
and admire her calm sense and every-day facul- 
ty, her unselfishness, sweetness of temper, and a 
certain transparent quality of truth for which the 
girl was remarkable. Genuine pabulum these 
for love, now that, lily-like, the leaves of char- 
acter had unfolded to reveal the sweet depths 
within. 

And so, and so, matters went on; and by-and- 
by, under blue summer heavens, the idyl begun 
in snows found fit conclusion. All was told, 
promised, and a day fixed for the wedding. 
Still Origen never spoke of the lily. It was his 
little tender secret. Some day, perhaps—some 
bridal day—he and his beloved one might whis- 
per it together; but not now. And he laid the 
brown and withered leaves reverently away in a 
writing-desk with other treasures—letters, and 
the lock of hair which a pitying nurse twelve 
years before had cut for the sobbing, shudder- 
ing school-boy as he stood beside his mother’s 
coffin. 

And now June had flowered into July, July 
into August, and September, raising her horn, 
had begun to pour her breezy wine into the thirsty 
souls of men. Great stir and bustle were on foot 
in Perryfield. A majestic quilt stretched on its 
frame filled up Mrs. Lester’s keeping-room cham- 
ber, and round its many-colored rhomboids and 
hexagons cheery circles daily gathered. The 
new little parsonage, shining with brown paint 
on the outside and white within, had begun to 
receive its modest plenishings. Rows of busy 
matrons bent over the long carpet seams in the 
small parlor, or drove their needles through the 
heavy mattresses; for in that kindly neighbor- 
hood all things were done zealously and social- 
ly, and the proper fitting-out of the young pas- 
tor and his bride appealed to the good offices of 
the whole ‘‘ society.” The young men of the 
parish having already selected their gift of a ta- 
ble and lamp for the future study, were only 
waiting fit occasion to formally present it; and 
the girls were all alive raising money with which 
to procure a corresponding sewing-machine. All 
was happy interest and excitement; and tonched 
and pleased by so many evidences of good-will, 
Origen had quite forgotten his discouragements 
—dquite forgotten that not six months before he 
had been ready to call his mission a failure. 
Sitting with Cissy on moon-lighted door-steps, or 
wandering by her side through cool Janes scent- 
ed with hop-vine or bitter-sweet clematis, life 
seemed only too fair, too sweet, to be real. And 
Cissy always made time for these walks, these 
long quiet evenings. Her admirable ‘‘ faculty” 
served her in good stead at this crisis. Never 
behindhand, never in a hurry, she would not 
let her trousseau come between herself and her 
lover; but remembering always that ‘‘ the soul 
is more than raiment,” she made him her first 
concern, and ‘‘ getting ready to be married” the 
second. 

And now the day drew near. One week more, 
and good-by to bachelorhood, to Mrs. Crofts, to 
Mirandy, to loneliness and discomfort. It seem- 
ed too good to be true. 

They were sitting on the door-steps together 


_ one of these late evenings. Their talk was of 


rather practical matters, but a sort of golden 
meaning, runniog through the whole, seemed to 
touch and beautify details otherwise prosy. 

‘*T say, mister!” A boy had opened the gate 
quietly, and was close to them before they were 
aware, 

‘*Did you want me?” said Origen, coming 
back to common life with a start. 

‘*Wa'al—no—I can't say as J do. You're the 
’Piscapalian minister, ain't you?” 

‘* Yes,” 

, ‘‘Then p’r'aps there is some one else who 
oes. ”? 

““Who is it?”—for the boy had stopped, 
seemingly at a loss how to go on. 

‘*Tt’s my sister Hepsey. Mother said I was 
to come down to ask you if you couldn’t come 
right oft, for she’s real sick, and she says she 
don’t think she'll get through the night.” 

‘*Let me see,” said Cissy, laying her hand 
gently on the boy’s arm. ‘‘It’s the widow 
Adams, isn’t it? Yes? Then you must be 
Johnny. I know who they are, Origen. The 
house is on the top of the hill—one of those 
small yellow ones. Mrs. Adams is a Methodist, 
but I’ve seen vour sister at our church several 
times, haven't I, Johnny ?” 

‘“Well, yes,” answered the boy. ‘She's 
been a-going there for a spell ‘back, and she said 
she'd rather see Mr. Brown than the elder.” 

It was with a sharp sense of contrast that, 
turning his back on the moon-lit door-step and 
sweet Cissy, our young divine followed his guide 
up the hill and into the house, one of a row of 
small cottages. 

‘I'll see if Hepsey is ready,” said the boy. 
And pretty soon he returned, and said, ‘‘ Step 
up, please.” 

In the u irs room, loft rather than cham- 
ber, lay the sick girl, bolstered up in bed. She 
was not young, and her face, which might once 
have been rather pretty, bore the unmistakable 
look of suffering and deformity. The room was 
perfectly clean—a cleanliness which seemed to 
make its bare poverty only more apparent. On 
the window-sill stood a row of plants growing in 
cracked mugs and tumblers; one stood on the 
table beside the bed, sole luxury or ornament ap- 
parent any where in the room. : 

‘*'You don’t remember me, Mr. Brown ?” said 
the sick woman. 

Origen was puzzled. ‘‘T think not,” he an- 
swered, gently; ‘‘and yet your face has a famil- 
iar look.” 

‘““T’ve been a great deal to your church,” the 
invalid went on; ‘‘but I sat up in the gallery 
mostly, and them curtains is so high that you'd 
not be likely to see me. Mother’s a member of 
the Methodist body, and so am I, for that mat- 
ter, but I liked real well to come and hear you; 
and since I’ve been taken down worse, reading 
over the prayers in the book has been one of my 
greatest comforts. And it seemed as if it would 
be nice to hear ’em from you once more before I 
went. That is’—with instinctive politeness— 
‘*if Tam not keeping you from something else.” 

- Origen’s answer may be imagined. 

‘* ‘Thank you ever so much,” said Hepsey, ear- 
nestly, as he rose from his knees. ‘‘'That was 
good. I used to think I'd like to have you bury 
me ; but come to find out, mother’s so bound up 
in Elder Hubbell that it would be a real cross 
to her, and I guess it don’t matter, after all; 
so I concluded not to say any thing about it. 
But I wanted to see you once, and to tell you 
that you'd done me a heap of good. And one 
thing more: you see mother’s old, and what 
with sa lameness and all, we never seemed to 
get forehanded ; so I haven’t much to give away ; 
but there's this, and I've set my heart on your 
taking it, if you'll be so kind.” So saying, she 
reached out, and exerting all her strength, drew 
forward the plant on the table—a tall one in a 
heavy pot. Origen started as it met his eye. It 
was a Calla lily. 

‘*T was real proud,” went on Hepsey, in a 
dreamy fashion, ‘‘when that flower came out 
just in time for Easter. I was too lame to get 
out that time, but Mrs. Bangs, next door, went, 
and she said it looked just beautiful, standing on 
the altar. She didn’t know who sent it, though ; 
I kept that to myself. I didn't tell you even, 
Mr. Brown, for I thought you’d like it all the 
better if you thought that it came out of a room 
somewhere where there were pretty things and peo- 
ple, and not out of this.” 

‘“ You were mistaken,” replied Origen, earnest- 
Iv: ‘‘1 should have valued the lily only the 
more. And I value your gift the more that it 
comes from you and from this room, where its 
beauty has given you pleasure in the midst of 
your pain.” 

‘*'You don’t say so!” said the sick woman, 
with evident pleasure. ‘* Well, that’s all right, 
then. And if you'll do as I did, and keep it set 
in a pan of water, I guess it ll thrive and give 
you another lily by-and-by to remember me by.” 

Was our young clergyman altogether sincere ? 

Yes: his cherished romance sustained a shock, 
but a real and lasting pleasure had taken its 
place. 
‘* And, after all,’ he said to himself, as he 
walked down the hill, the calla in his arms, 
‘* though Cissy did not send the flower, the flow- 
er gave me Cissy! Except for my blunder— 
and now I think, how did I come to make it ?—I 
might have gone on indefinitely without discov- 
ering my dear girl, or suspecting that the happi- 
ness of my life lay so close and near.” And 
this reflection awakening within him a fresh ten- 
derness, he went next day, like an honest fellow, 
and told Cissy all about it. . 

‘* Why, Origen!” she cried, opening her blue 
eyes wide, ‘‘did you think I sent the lily? Why, 
I never would, even if we had happened to have 
one, which we didn’t, for it would have been just 
like making thé church a pretense for attracting 
Naa attention. How could you think I would 

0 80?” 
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The rebuked Origen stopped her mouth with 
—well, in the usual manner. 

“‘ And, dear,” proceeded Cissy, very simply 
and sweetly, ‘‘how much nicer it is, isn’t it, 
than if the lily had come from me or one of the 
other girls, who would have sent it with a mix- 
ture of motives? Given by this poor, deformed 
woman—the only lovely thing she had to give— 
it was just beautiful: don’t you think so? And 
we will keep the plant always, and call it ‘ Hep- 
sey's calla.” And I will take such care of it that 
it will live and bear lilies at Easter-time for twen- 
ty years to come.” : 

Cissy was as good as her word. The calla still 
thrives and blossoms in its new home, and with 
each recurring Easter-tide furnishes lilies for the 
altar—‘‘ Hepsey’s lilies,” so called unto this day. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Royal Proceasion.—No political Meaning in it — 
Variation at different Points in the Reception of the 
Queen. orally in a Lime-Tree.—Military v. Police. 
— Vice Verea. 


UR great pageant is over at last—to the 
satisfaction of us all. Perhaps among the 
most ardent of its promoters the idea that it 
might not be the perfect success which they 
prophesied it would be—indeed, that it might 
turn out something quite different from a suc- 
cess—has never been wholly absent. But if so, 
their fears were groundless. It is quite true 
that fifteen hundred thousand or so of human 
beings lined street and square and park yester- 
day in token of their sympathy with the mother 
and wife of the heir-apparent of the throne of 
England, and of their joy at seeing himself once 
more alive and well among them. It will bea 
great mistake, indeed, however, to suppose that 
this mighty gathering met together for the ex- 
pression of a political sentiment — that their 
genial huzzas were, for instance, an indirect 
protest against democracy. And yet, no doubt, 
there is a certain portion of the English press 
that will assert as much. Having devised the 
pageant—or, at all events, having swelled it to 
most gigantic dimensions by their unceasing 
puffs—they will put a conservative, or, at least, 
a constitutional, construction upon the reception 
it has met with. After asserting that all classes 
and all parties would surely unite in this grace- 
ful act of homage, they will point with triumph to 
the accomplished fact as evidence of a unanimous 
political opinion. They would not have dared 
to advertise the affair (1) as a demonstration of 
sympathy with the Prince's recovery, and (2) of 
adherence to the principles of hereditary mon- 
archy; but having procured its success, they will 
ascribe it to what feelings they please, and No. 2 
will certainly figure largely among them. The 
device, if any thing political was really intended, 
was most ingenious, since no Brutus could have 
been so brutal as to give a sign of dissatisfaction 
at @ proceeding that took place with the sole os- 
tensible object of congratulating an interesting 
invalid upon his recovery from a dangeroias ill- 
ness. To assert that there are no republicans 
among us, because nobody hissed our recovered 
Prince, would be to pay republicanism a bad com- 
pliment indeed. 

It is quite true that one note of approval echoed 
from Buckingham Palace to St. Paul's, and from 
St. Paul’s to Hyde Park Corner, but it was not 
the same key-note. Your present correspondent, 
without quite emulating Sir Boyle Roche's bird 
by being ‘‘ in two places at once,” did contrive to 
behold the procession first from a balcony in 
Pall Mall, and afterward from a much less aris- 
tocratic elevation (between ourselves, it was the 
top of an empty beer-barrel) in the Park, and 
his experiences of the behavior of the two crowds 
were very different. In Pall Mall, which is the 
region of the clubs and of swelldom generally, 
the cheers were deafening. In the Park, where 
the crowd was, of course, infinitely more dense, 
the cheering—making full allowance for the fact 
that the more open space was less calculated for 
concentrating the sound—was only moderately 
loud, and by no means universal. I hear also 
from a looker-on in Oxford Street that: hearty 
as were the cheers that greeted majesty and its 
externals, they did not come up to the burst of 
enthusiasm that welcomed the advent of Sanger's 
circus, which, with a sharp eye to business, con- 
trived to strike in immediately after the royal 
procession. ‘This was not, of course, by design 
of the authorities; the government of this country 
has not got to giving us ‘‘bread and circuses 
yet (though there is no knowing what it may do, 
now processions meet with such public favor), 
and perhaps the unexpectednese of the spectacle 
of a real live lion in a car may account for its 
successful rivalry with that of an heir-apparent, 
but so it was; and to whatever political capital 
Mr. Sanger may make out of the circumstance be 
is very welcome. 

I myself had the happiness of witnessing the 
most protracted, if not the most convincing, 
proof of individual loyalty that occurred through- 
out the day. Close to my own elevated posi- 
tion in Hyde Park was a tall but slender 
lime-tree, ill fitted to sustain the weight of any 
full-grown spectator, and protected by a wire 
guard from any such assault; but as the time 
drew on for the arrival of the procession even 
this coigne of vantage was seized upon. A Lon- 
don rough ran at it, and began, unmindful of its 
green spring shoots, to swarm up it as zealously 
as though it had been a greasy pole with a leg 
of mutton at the top for prize. 

‘*Come down,” cried the voice of authority ; 
‘you are spoiling the young shoots. Come 
down, I say.” 

‘‘T am a-going to see the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales,” exclaimed the offender, in 
sarcastic apology; and up he went, higher and 
higher, until he could command a very good 
view indeed. 
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‘‘You won't come down, won't you ?” cried 
the policeman. 

‘©Not if 1 knows it; no, not till I have seen 
her gracious Majesty and all the rile family,” 
answered the now aerial voice; and he spoke 
with impunity, for the tree could not have borne 
eo much as a bird besides the weight it now car- 
ried, much less a pursuing policeman. 


“Very good,” said the officer of justice; 
‘here I waits for you, my cove, if I waits till 
morning.” 


The cavalcade approached, but not an eye had 
that irate policeman for aught besides his des- 
tined prey. The staff flashed by like a rainbow 
on horseback, but it did not dazzle Aim. The 
Speaker Jumbered on in his painted coach, with 
his mace-bearer and chaplain squatted on the 
floor; but he might have been Enfield’s Speaker 
(a mere class-book) for all the attention that 
‘*the peeler” paid to him. The rough in the 
tree, on the other hand, knowing that his time 
for enjoyment weuld be comparatively brief, 
reveled in the scene before him, and was gra- 
ciously pleased to express his contentedness 
with the appearance of the eminent personages, 
whom he profanely termed ‘‘the hold lady and 
Halbert Hedward.” Not till the procession had 
gone by to its last courtier, did he deign to no- 
tice ‘‘the gentleman in waiting” upon himself at 
the foot of the tree. 

‘You hadn’t a good view, Bobby” (by that fa- 
miliar name did he eddress the guardian of the 
Jaw). ‘You should have been up here with me 
—if I could have found room for yer.” 

‘‘ Are you coming down now ?” was the only 
answer that his resolute foe vouchsafed. 

‘‘Not now; no, certainly not, Bobby: I’m 
a-going to wait here to see the hilluminations.” 

Whether he did so or not I am not in a posi- 
tion to state; but if he did, I am quite sure that 
the other waited also. No wild beast that can 
not climb, such as a bull or a buffalo, and that 
has tracked his enemy to a tree, ever evinced 
less desire to move from it or to take his eyes 
off the objeet of his vengeance than did that in- 
telligent but necessarily inactive ‘‘peeler;” and 
my belief is that he eventually got him. 

Of the conduct of the police generally during 
perhaps the most arduous day and night in which 
they were ever engaged I can not speak too high- 
ly. Ihave never had the pleasure of being in New 
York, but if you have such guardians of pablic 
order there as we have in London, you are for- 
tunate and well served indeed. ‘Iheir superiori- 
ty in temper and forbearance, on the occasion of 
any trifling disturbance, over the military who 
assisted them to keep the ground, was very no- 
ticeable. The soldiers roared, and pushed in 
anger ; the police remonstrated first, then quietly 
enforced their views. To the latter, of course, 
the crowd was accustomed; but though the sight 
of the scarlet was not without its attraction, they 
resented the interference of its wearers as some- 
thing unconstitutional. 

‘“'We didn’t come here to be knocked about 
by soldiers,” was an appeal that, even when ut- 
tered by a wrong-doer, was always sure of a 
sympathetic audience. It was even remarked 
by some that it would have looked better in the 
Prince if, instead of dressing as a general officer 
(which he has no pretensions to be except by 
privilege), he had appeared, as his father was 
wont to do, in civilian attire. It is very well 


for Continental princes to affect a military im-_ 


portance—and indeed some of the German ones 
may do so with reason—but in the heir-apparent 
of the British crown we prefer a plainer style. 
The Prince's social! taste is known to be military, 
while that of the e is certainly not so. On 
the other hand, the shouts that every where wel- 
comed the arrival of the sailors, a number of 
whom helped to keep the ground, announced 
them to be universal favorites. 

Before closing these few remarks on what has 
been undoubtedly a remarkable day, let me 
quote ren a Latin bull (but with nothing pa- 
pistical in it) which was promalgated from the 
Times office on the morning of the spectacle. It 
would greatly facilitate the movements of the 
crowd, it said, if the authorities should compel 
‘* all persons going eastward to keep to the left, 
and vice verea.’’ The effect of this sage advice 
would, of course, have been to leave one ‘‘side- 
walk” empty, and to bring every body face to 
face upon the other. 

This comes, I suppose, of intrusting Irish 
gentlemen with classical quotations. 

-R. Kumsze, of London. 
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THE MAGICIANS’ GIFTS. 


HERE was once a king in whose dominions 
lived no less than three magicians. 

When the king's eldest son was christened, 
the king invited the three magicians to the chris- 
tening feast, and to make the compliment the 
greater he asked one of them to stand godfather. 
But the other two, who were not asked to be 
godfathers, were so angry at what they held to 
be a slight that they only waited to see how 
they might best revenge themselves upon the in- 
fant prince. 

When the moment came for presenting the 
christening gifts the godfather magician ad- 
vanced to the cradle and said: ‘‘ My gift is this 
—whatever he wishes for he shall have: And 
only I who give shall be able to recall this gift.” 
For he perceived the jealousy of the other ma- 
gicians, and knew that, if possible, they would 
undo what he did. But the second magician 
muttered in his beard, ‘‘ And yet I will change 
it to a carse.” And coming up to the cradle he 
said, ‘* The wishes that he has thus obtained he 
shall.not be able to revoke or change.” 

Then the third magician grumbled beneath 
his black robe: ‘‘ If he were very wise and pru- 
dent, he might yet be happy. But I will secure 
his punishment.” So he drew near to the 


cradle, and said, ‘‘For my part, I give him a 
hasty temper.” 

After which the two dissatisfied magicians 
withdrew together, saying, ‘‘Should we permit 
ourselves to be slighted for nothing ?” 

But the king and his courtiers were not at all 
disturbed. 

Y son has only to be sure of what he 
wants,’ said the king, ‘‘ and then, I suppose, he 
will not desire to recall his wishes.” 

And the courtiers added, ‘‘ If a prince may 
not have a hasty temper, who may, we should 
like to know ?” 

And every body laughed, except the godfather 
magician, who went out sighing and shaking his 
head, and was seen no more. 

While the king’s son was yet a child the gift 
of the godfather magician began to take effect. 
There was nothing so rare and precious that he 
could not obtain it, or so difficult that it could 
not be accomplished, by his mere wish. Bat, on 
the other hand, no matter how inconsiderately 
he spoke, or how often he changed his mind, 
what he had once wished must remain as he had 
wished it in spite of himself; and as he often 
wished for things that were bad for him, and 
oftener still wished for a thing one day and re- 
gretted it the néxt, his power was the source of 
quite as much pain as pleasure to him. Then 
his temper was so hot that he was apt hastily to 
wish ill to those who offended him, and afterward 
bitterly to regret the mischief that he could not 
undo. Thus, one after another, the king ap- 
pointed his trustiest counselors to the charge of 
his son, who, sooner or later, in the discharge 
of their duty, were sure to be obliged to thwart 
him ; on which the impatient prince would cry, 
‘*T wish you were at the bottom of the sea with 
your rules and regulations ;” and the counselors 
disappeared accordingly, and returned no more. 

When there was not a wise man left at court, 
and the king himself lived in daily dread of be- 
ing the next victim, he said, ‘‘ Only one thing 
remains to be done: to find the godfather ma- 
gician, and persuade him to withdraw his gift.” 

So the king offered rewards, and sent out mes- 
sengers in every direction, but the magician was 
not to be found. At last one day he met a blind 
beggar, who said to him, ‘‘ Three nights ago I 
dreamed that I went by the narrowest of seven 
roads to seek what you are looking for, and was 
successful.” 

When the king returned home he asked his 
courtiers, ‘‘ Where are there seven roads lying 
near to each other, some broad and some nar- 
row?” - And one of them replied, “‘ ‘T'wenty-one 
miles to the west of the palac® is a four-croes 
road, where three field-paths also diverge.” 

To this place the king made his way, and tak- 
ing the narrowest of the field-paths, went on and 
on till it led him straight into a cave, where an 
old woman sat over a fire. 

‘* Does a magician live here?” asked the king. 

**No one lives here but myself,” said the old 
woman. ‘‘ Bat as I am a wise woman, I may 
be able to help you if you need it.” 

The king then told her of his perplexities, and 
how he was desirous of finding the magician, fo 

uade him to recall his gift. 

** He coald not recall the other gifts,” said the 
wise woman. ‘“ Therefore it is better that the 
prince should be taught to use his power pru- 
dently, and to control lis temper. And since all 
the persons capable of guiding him have disap- 

I will retarn with you and take charge 
of him myself. Over me he will have no power.” 

To this the king consented, and they returned 
together to the palace, where the wise woman 
became guardian to the age and she falfilled 
her duties so well that he became much more 
discreet and self-controlled. Only at times his 
violent temper got the better of him, and led him 
to wish what he afterward vainly regretted. 

Thus all went well till the prince became a 
man, when, though he had great affection for 
her, he felt ashamed of having an old woman for 
his counselor, and said, ‘‘I certainly wish that I 
had a faithful and discreet adviser of my own age 
and sex.” 

On that very day a young nobleman offered 
himself as companion to the prince, and as he 
was a young man of great capacity, he was ac- 
cepted; whereupon the old woman took her de- 
parture, and was never seen again. 

The young nobleman gies te his part as 
well as the wise woman herself, and the prince 
became deeply attached to him, and submitted in 
every way tohis counsels. But at last a day came 
when, being in a rage, the advice of his friend 
irritated him, and he cried, hastily, ‘‘ Will you 
drive me mad with your long sermons? I wish 
you would hold your tongue forever.” On which 
the young nobleman became dumb, and 80 re- 
mained. For he was not, as the old woman had 
been, independent of the prince’s power. 

The prince’s grief and remorse knew no bounds. 
‘* Am I not under a curse?” saidhe. ‘‘ Truly I 
ought to be cast out from haman society, and 
sent to live with wild beasts in a wilderness. I 
only bring evil upon those I love best. Indeed, 
there is no hope for me unless I can find my god- 
father, and make him recall this fatal gift.” 

So the prince mounted his horse, and accom- 
panied by his dumb friend, who still remained 
faithful to him, he set forth to find the magician. 
They took no followers, except the prince's dog, 
a noble hound, so quick of hearing that he un- 
derstood all that was said to him, and was, next 
to the young nobleman, the wisest person at 
court. 

‘* Mark well, my dog,” said the prince to him, 
‘“we stay nowhere till we find my godfather, and 
when we find him we go no farther. I rely on 
your sagacity to help us.” 

The dog licked the prince’s hand, and then 
trotted so resolutely down a certain road that 
the two friends allowed him to lead them, and 
followed close behind. 

‘They traveled in this way to the edge of the 


king’s dominions, only halting for needful rest 
and refreshment. At last the dog led them 
through a wood, and toward evening they found 
themselves in the depth of the forest, with no sign 
of any shelter for the night. Presently they 
heard a little bell, such as is rung for service, 
and the dog ran down a side path, and led them 
straight to a kind of grotto, at the door of which 
stood an aged hermit. 

** Does a magician live here?” asked the 

rince. 

‘No one lives here but myself,” said the her- 
mit. ‘* But I am old, and have meditated much. 
My advice is at your service if you need it.” 

The prince then related his history, and how he 
was now seeking the magician ather to rid 
himself of his gift. 

‘And yet that will not cure your temper,” 
said the hermit. ‘‘ It were better that you em- 
ployed yourself in learning to control that, and 
to use your power prudently.” 

‘*No, no,’ replied the prince; ‘‘I must find 
the magician.” 

And when the hermit pressed his advice he 
cried, ‘*‘ Provoke me not, good father, or I may 
be base enongh to wish you ill; and the evil I 
do I can not undo.” 

And he departed, followed by his friend, and 
calling his dog. But the dog seated himself at 
the hermit's feet, and would not move. Again 
and again the prince called him, but he only 
whined and wagged his tail and refused to move. 
Coaxing and scolding were both in vain, and 
when at last the prince tried to drag him off by 
force the dog growled. 

‘* Base brute!” cried the prince, flinging him 
from him in a transport of rage. ‘‘ How have 
I been so deceived in you? I wish you were 
hanged.” And even as he spoke the dog van- 
ished, and as the prince turned his head he saw 
the poor beast’s body dangling from a tree above 
him. This sight overwhelmed him, and he be- 
gan bitterly to lament his cruelty. 

‘* Will no one hang me also,” he cried, ‘‘ and 
rid the world of such a monster ?” 

“*It is easier to die repenting than to live 
amending,” said the hermit; ‘‘ vet is the latter 
course the better one. Wherefore abide with 
me, my son, and learn in solitude those lessons 
of self-government without which no man is fit 
to rule others.” 

‘* It is impossible,” said the prince. ‘‘ These 
fits of passion are as a madness that comes upon 
me, and they are beyond cure. It only remains 
to find my godfather, that he may make me less 
baneful to others by taking away the power I 
abuse.” And raising the body of the dog ten- 
derly in his arms, he laid it before him on his 
horse and rode away, the dumb nobleman fol- 
lowing him. 

They now entered the dominions of another 
king, and in due time arrived at the capital. 
The prince presented himself to the king and 
asked if he had a magician in his kingdom. 

‘‘Not to my knowledge,” replied the king. 
‘*But I have a remarkably wise daughter, and 
if you want counsel she may be able to help 
you.” 

The princess accordingly was sent for, and she 
was so beautiful, as well as witty, that the prince 
fell in love with her, and begged the king to give 
her to him to wife. The king, of course, was 
unable to refuse what the prince wished, and the 
wedding was celebrated without delay ; and by 
the advice of his wife the prince placed the body 
of his faithful dog in a glass coffin and kept it 
near him, that he might constantly be reminded 
of the evil results of giving way to his anger. 

For a time all went well. At first the prince 
never said a harsh word to his wife ; but by-and- 
by familiarity made him less careful, and one 
day she said something that offended him, and 
he fell into a violentrage. As he went storming 
up and down the princess wrung her hands and 
cried, ‘‘ Ah, my dear husband, I beg you to be 
careful what you say tome. You say vou loved 
your dog, and yet you know where he lies.” 

** I know that I wish you were with him, with 
your prating !” cried the prince, in a fary; and 
the words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
the princess vanished from his side, and when 
he ran to the glass coffin, there she lay, pale and 
lifeless, with her bead upon the body of the 
hound. 

The prince was now beside himself with re- 
morse and misery, and when-the dumb noble- 
man made signs that they would pursue their 
search for the magician, he only cried, ‘‘ Too 
late! too late!” But after a while he said, ‘‘I 
will retarn to the hermit, and pass the rest of my 
miserable life in solitude and penance.. And 
you, dear friend, return to my father.” 

But the dumb nobleman shook his head, and 
could not be persuaded to leave the prince. 
Then they took the glass ceffin on their shoul- 
ders, and on foot, and weeping as they went, 
they retraced their steps to the forest. 

For some time the prince remained with the 
hermit and submitted himself to his direction. 
Then the hermit bade him return to his father, 
and they went together. 

Every day the prince stood by the glass coffin, 
and beat his breast and cried, ‘‘ Behold, murder- 
er, the fruits of anger!” And he tried hard to 
overcome the violence of his temper. When he 
Jost heart the hermit would say, ‘‘ Patience had 
a long way to go, but she was crowned at last.” 
And after a while the prince became as gentle as 
he had before been violent. And the king and 
all the court rejoiced at the change; but the 
prince remained sad at heart, thinking of the 
princess. 

One day he was sitting alone, when a man 
approached him, dressed in a long black robe. 

‘* Good-day, godson.” said he. 

‘* Who calls me godson ?” said the prince. 

‘“‘The magician you have so long sought,” 
said the godfather. ‘‘I have come to reclaim 


my gift. ” 


‘* What cruelty led you to bestow it upon me ?” 
asked the prince. 

‘‘ The king, your father, would have been dis- 
satisfied with anv ordinary present from me,” 
said the magician, ‘‘ forgetting that the respon- 
sibilities of common gifts and very limited pow- 
er are more than enough for most men to deal 
with. But I have not neglected you. I was 
the wise woman who brought you up. Again, I 
was the hermit, as your dog was sage enough to 
discover. I am come now to reclaim what has 
caused you such suffering.” 

“* Alas!” cried the prince, ‘‘ why is your kind- 
ness so tardy? If you have not forgotten me, 
why have you withheld this benefit till it is too 
late for my happiness? My friend is dumb, my 
wife is dead, my dog is hanged. When wishes 
can not reach these, do you think it matters to 
me what I may command ?” 

‘*Softly, prince,” said the magician: “T had a 
reason for the delay. But for those bitter les- 
sons you would still be the slave of the violent 
temper which you have conquered. Moreover, 
when the spell which made all things bend to 
your wish is taken away, its effects also are un- 
done. Godson! I recall my gift!” 

As the magician spoke the glass sides of the 
coffin melted into the air, and the princess 
sprang up and threw herself into her husband’s 
arms. The dog also rose, stretched himself, and 
wagged his tail. The dumb nobleman ran to 
tell the good news to the king, and all the coun- 
selors came back in a long train from the bottom 
of the sea, and set about the affairs of state as if 
nothing had happened. 

The old king welcomed his children with open 
arms, and they all lived happily to the end of 
their days. 





COFFEE DINNERS. 


[IX spring even robust persons are apt to be 
overtaken by languor, loss of appetite, and de- 
bility. Possessed by this sense of weariness, the 
returning warmth and sunshine, which should be 
so cheering, are unable to dispel the weight which 
seems to settle alike upon body and mind. The 
judicious and thoughtful housekeeper may con- 
tribute somewhat to ward off from her family the 
attacks of this subtle foe—sometimes familiarly 
styled spring fever. A change of diet, however 
slight, will sometimes work wonders in sharpen- 
ing the appetite, and thence restoring vigor to 
the system. One does get so weary of viands 
they have seen upon the table all the winter 
through, however wholesome they may be. The 
-palate craves change, even though it be to some- 
thing more indifferent in itself. Among the 
simple expedients we have seen resorted to with 
success is to surprise a family by changing din- 
ner into a second breakfast. Have coffee pre- 
pared with especial reference to its being served 
up hot and strong, nice biscuits or hot muffins, 
with anv appetizing relish you choose. 

the oxe boon of the season to the stores of the 
pantry, are an indispensable concomitant of such 
a meal, dressed as fancy may dictate. Oysters, 
if the day is not too warm, will also be found 
exactly in their right place. If sweet things are 
desired, as is more than usually the case, for the 
very reason that a delicate appetite is prone to 
be fastidious, preserves may be added, and a 
dish of fresh, sweet butter placed in the centre 
of the board to crown the whole. A bunch of 
early flowers, too, is not amiss to give the table 
an inviting aspect, for through one sense the 
functions of another may be stirred into activity. 
The mere suggestion being made, a lively inven- 
tion may supply one with many such expedients, 
more practical in their good results than their 
simplicity would seem to warrant us in expect- 
ing. 

Housekeepers, act upon the hint! 





QUEEN VICTORIA. 


HE picture on page 260, engraved from a 

recent photograph, is pronounced the best 
portrait extant of the Queen of England, the 
ruler over thirty millions of subjects, and an 
empire on which, according to popular tradition, 
the sun never rises or sets. 

Alexandrina Victoria is the only child of the 
Duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III. 
The Duke of Kent married, in May, 1818, Vic- 
toria Mary Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and widow of the Prince 
of Leiningen. ‘The Duke of Kent died at Sid- 
mouth on January 28, 1820, Jeaving his infant 
daughter, born at Kensington Palace seven 


months before, May 24, 1819, to the care of her: 


mother, the widowed Duchess of Kent. Her 


eldest uncle, George I'V., succeeded her grand- ° 


father within a week of her father’s death ; for 
George III. died on January 29, 1820. George 
IV. was separated from his wife, and his only 
child, Princess Charlotte, was dead. But Prin- 
cess Victoria had two otber uncles who would 
precede her. Both the Duke of York and the 
Duke of Clarence were married, but had no 
children of their marriages living. The former 
died in 1827, while George IV. yet reigned. The 
latter, in June, 1830, succeeded his elder brother 
as King William IV. He died at Windsor June 
20, 1837, when the crown devolved on his niece, 
the present Queen Victoria. 

The young girl, just eighteen vears of age, was 
roused from her sleep at five in the morning by 
the Lord Chamberlain and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury arriving at her mother’s house to tell 
her that she had become Queen of this great 
empire. ‘‘In a few minutes she came to’ them,” 
says one of the ladies of that household, ‘‘in a 
loose white gown and shawl, her hair falling over 
her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her 
eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” The 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, was sent for, 


and the Privy Council was summoned that same — 
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forenoon, when the new Queen, supported by the 
Duchess, her mother, and attended by her offi- 
cers of state; took her seat if the Council-cham- 
ber. The usual-oaths were administered to her 
by the Lord Chancellor. She received the hom- 
age of her two surviving uncles, the Duke of 
Cumberland; who was then to become King of 
Hanover, and the Duke of Sussex. Her min- 
isters and councilors knelt before her and swore 
allegiance and the maintenance of her legal su- 
premacy in church and state. ‘The ministers 
then surrendered to her their seals of office ; but 
she desired them to remain at their former posts 
in her service, to which they willingly consented, 
and kissed her hand on their reappointment. She 
then signed her name, ‘‘ Victoria,” to the royal 
proclamation. Next day, June 21, she came 
from Kensington to St. James’s Palace, where 
she was received by the officers of the court, the 
members of the royal family, and the cabinet 
ministers. She stood at a window, accompanied 
by Lord Melbourne and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, to be seen by the people outside. ‘‘She 
was dressed in deep mourning, with white tippet, 
white cuffs, and a border of white lace under a 
small black bonnet, which was placed far back 
on her head, exhibiting her fair hair in front 
parted over the forehead. She looked fatigued 
and pale, but acknowledged the cheers which 
greeted her with ease and dignity.” In the court- 
yard below this window stood Garter King-at- 
Arms, with heralds and pursuivants and other 
officials, to read the. proclamation, which was 
listened to by the city dignitaries, attired in their 
robes of state. When this was done a military 
band played the national anthem, and the Park 
and ‘Tower guns fired a royal salute. The proc- 
lamation was repeated at Charing Cross and 
other places in London. In the next two or 
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‘three days all the meni rs of both Houses of 


Parliament individually took the oaths of alle- 


‘giance to the Queen. “On'the 30th her royal as- 


sent was given, by commission, to a number of 
public and private bills. On July 13 her Maj- 
esty and the Duchess of Kent left their abode at 
Kensington and came to dwell in Buckingham 
Palace. 


The coronation of Queen Victoria, which was 


performed at Westminster Abbey on June 28, 
1838, was a marked event. ‘There was a proces- 
sion from Buckingham Palace, up Constitution 
Hill, along Piccadilly, down St. James’s Street, 
along Pall Mall, by Charing Cross, Whitehall, 
and Parliament Street tothe Abbey. The Queen 
was presented to the congregation by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and when’ prayers had 
been read, and a sermon preached by the Bishop 
of London, the Archbishop placed the crown on 
her head. The whole assembly cried ‘* God save 
the Queen!” . The two sceptres and the orb, with 
the Bible, were presented to her; the forms of 
homage and religious benediction were recited ; 
an anthem was sung, and the sacrament was ad- 
ministered ; after which the Queen was invest- 
ed with the royal robes, and walked down the 
nave, wearing her crown, and holding the sceptre 
with the cross in her right hand, and the orb in 
her left. In the evening there was a grand ban- 
quet and ball at the palace, with a display of fire- 
works in the Green Park, and the London thea- 
tres and other places of amusement were opened 
gratuitously by royalcommand. A fair was com- 
menced in Hyde Park, which continued three 
days, 

In the autumn of 1839 the public received the 
news of her proposed union with Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha. It was first re- 
ported at the end of August; but the Prince, with 
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his elder brother, came to England, by previous 
arrangement, on October 10; and on the 14th 
the Queen informed the Prime Minister of her 
intention, which Lord Melbourne of course ap- 
proved. Next day, using the privilege of. her 
rank, but in a most womanly spirit, she sent for 
Prince Albert alone, and invited him to make her 
his wife. She has told us, in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Prince Consort,” how he received her offer. 
‘The Queen made a formal announcement of this 
resolve to her Privy Council on November 23. 
Prince Albert, with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and the Hereditary Prince, came to England on 
February 6; and the marriage was solemnized 
on the 10th at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

It was an occasion of general rejoicings through- 
out the kingdom, but there was little parade in 
the act itself. The Queen, with the Duchess of 
Kent and twelve bride-maids, went quietly from 
Buckingham Palace to St. James’s Palace, whith- 
er Prince Albert had preceded her. She was con- 
ducted from the throne-room to the chapel by a 
procession of the court officials and the maids of 
honor. She wore a Honiton lace robe and veil, 
with a train of white satin fringed with lace; on 
her head was a wreath of orange blossoms, with 
the bridal veil fastened by a diamond pin. ‘The 
Archbishop of Canterbury read the marriage 
service; after the conclusion of which, the reg- 
ister being signed, the members of the royal fam- 
ily congratulated the newly married pair in a cor- 
dial and unceremonious manner. The Queen 
and the Prince left’ town that afternoon for 
Windsor Castle. 

There might be something for the students of 
morbid psychology to examine in the curious 
turn of insanity respecting the Queen which was 
current a short time after her marriage. Pre- 
viously, the lunatics who beset her path used to 
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cherish a delusive hope that she would sooner or 
later accept one of them for her husband. ‘The 
last of these mad suitors, a ‘‘ native of Ayrshi 

and a person of weak intellett,” called at Wind- 
sor Castle the very day before her Majesty’s en- 
gagement to Prince Albert was anounced.’ But 
now the propensity of fools and maniacs with 
regard to her person assumed a form still more 
alarming, and it is a mercy that she escaped the 
repeated attempts they made on her life. On 
June 10, 1840, while driving with her husband wp 
Constitution Hill, Green Park, she was shot at by 
Edward Oxford, a tavern waiter, who fired twice, 
but happily missed her. He was only a crazy 
boy, a victim of ignorant vanity: but what amis- 
chief this contemptible creature might have done! 
The second attempt was that of John Francis, 
the idle son of a theatrical machinist, on May 30, 
1842. He likewise fired a pistol at the Queén in 
her carriage on Constitution Hill. A few weeks 
later, on July 3, she had a pistol aimed at her 
while passing from Buckingham Palace to the 
Chapel of St. James’s, by a humpbacked youth 
named Bean, who pulled the trigger, but the pis- 
tol did not go off. ‘The Queen has, in fact, been 
actually under fire, and exposed to positive hazard 
of life from hostile attack, quite as often as the 
field-marshal commander-in-chief of her army, 
She has invariably shown a degree of intrepidity 
and presence of mind which would do credit to 
the bravest of her soldiers. May 27, 1850; Rob- 
ert Pate, formerly a lieutenant in the Penth 
Hussars, waylaid her at the door of the Dake of 
Cambridge’s house in Piceadilly, and struck her 
over the head and face with a stick. The last 
mad assault by the Fenian, O’Connor, with an 
unloaded pistol, is fresh in the memory Of our 
readers. It would seem hard that any lady, 
especially one of the gentlest and kindest Women 
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in the world, an exemplary wife and mother, | of a woman of business, and studies every sub- | wig-Holstein, born Mav 25, 1846; Princess | Armada. The accompanying: engraving shows 
should be subjected to these insults and serious | ject of public importance more diligently than | Louise, now Marchioness of Lorne, born March | the wonderful dress which the queen wore on 
perils of her life for no fault of her own. nine-tenths of the educated gentlemen and ladies | 18, 1848; Prince Arthur, born May 1, 1850; | that grand occasion. It was copied from a scarce 
Her wedded life lasted twenty-one years. On | in the upper and middle class society. She has | Prince Leopold, born April 17, 1853; and | and valuable engraving by Charles Turner, which 
December 14, 1861, Prince Albert, ‘‘the blame- | some practical skill in drawing and music, and | Princess Beatrice, born April 14, 1857. was published by S. Woodburn, of St. Martin's 
less Prince,” os he was styled in ‘Tennyson’s | a highly cultivated taste. | Lane, and which was itself a copy from an ex- 
eloquent verse, died, after a brief illness, of the The royal children are nine in number: the Fe ee een tree tremely rare print by Crispin de Passe, after a 
same fever which has lately so nearly proved fatal | Princess Royal of England, Crown Princess of QUEEN ELIZABETH drawing by Isaac Oliver. The fashions of Eliza- 
to the Prince of Wales. Since this time she has | Prussia, Imperial Princess of Germany, born ; beth’s court in the matter of personal attire, both 
chiefly lived in social retirement, which has not | November 21], 1840; the Prince of Wales, born CURIOUS contrast to the preceding pic- | for men and women, were more extravagant than 
prevented her from keeping up an interest in | November 9, 1841; Princess Alice, now Prin- ture is Queen Elizabeth, arrayed in ber most | was ever known before or since, as may be judge: 
and supervision of the affairs of the kingdom. | cess Louis of Hesse, born April 25, 1843; the | sumptuous attire, on her way to return thanks | from the picture; and those who are accustomed 
She reads the daily newspapers, thinks, talks, | Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; Prin- | to Heaven in St. Paul's Cathedral, on November | to declaim against the mad luxury of the present 
and writes of public affairs, practices the habits | cess Helena, now Princess Christian of Schles- | 24, 1588, for the defeat of the Royal Spanish | age would do well to note this historical fact. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. [Arar 13, 1872. 








OE ett 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epna.—Henrietta cloth, ae and canvas grena- 
table goods for mourning. 
a ade hag p.—The Bazar gave full directions for 
making infants’ clothing in No. 35, Vol. TV. 

Gray Eves—Uee your extra pieces of silk for ruffles 
to trim your skirt in tunic fashion up the aide widths, 
Then add a Watteau postilion, The black grenadine 
need not be altered. Put Swise pleatings beneath its 
ruffies, Trim your straw gypsy with fan pleatings of 
black faille ribbon, and add a pink roe with autumn 
I an aigrette of jet. 

sh oe =eShorten your brown eilk, trim with 

ruffies of the pieces left over, and get & foulard over 
olly Varden fashion. 

ee oe loose belted basque, or else the French 

blouse-waist, would answer for your white dress. 

Fatey Buiie.—Make your linen polonaise by Mar- 
gucrite pattern, and trim with gathered ruffles of the 
same, needie-worked in ecallops with white floss. 

M. A. De L.—Your lace will be more stylish without 
a color beneath it. 

Marriz.—Your eilk will make a very nice Dolly Var- 
den polonaise over the striped skirt, or, for variety’s 
gake, over a solid black one. Your silk basque should 
go under the Swiss over-skirt, and a peasant waist, 
bretelles, or basque of Swiss be worn. Black over 
dresses are still seen with colored skirts, though the 
opposite arrangement is more stylish. The green 
striped suit would look very well. 

Bessrz §.—Your idea about the Marguerites ie right. 

Aunsortsrorp.—The Dolly Varden Polonaise illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. V., is what you want for 
your figured silk, and for a foulard or cashmere over 
dresa to wear with brown silk. Make black silk by 
plain - basque paitern, and alpaca by French blouse 
suit pattern. od 

Country SunsoaisEr.—Make box-pleated blouses 
for your girl of thirteen. These, with apron -front 
over-skirts and ruffed lower skirts, are very hand- 
some. All dressea worn by girls in the daytime are 
now made with high neck and long sleeves. The mus- 
lin polonaise will be very pretty over blue organdy. 

M. A. C.—The Bazar has given instructions about 
making skeleton leaves. We know of no book on the 
subject. 

Eoonomy.—Small capes of the dress material will be 
worn with silks, woolens, and cambrica. Use the Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern for your cambric suits. 

Zenopia.—A black cashmere talma with monk’s 
hood is what you want. 

A Constant Reapser.—For your Swiss muslin use 
the Marguerite polonaise, and for your crape marette 
the Dolly Varden. Line the waist of the latter with 
farmer’s satin or with thin ailk, but do not line the 
muslin garment. Make your percale with a French 
blouse, and, if you have enough goods, an apron-front 
over-skirt. 

Haren anp Anniz.—Get a straw hat for spring, and 
a black illusion bonnet for summer, trimmed with 
Pompadour roses, partly pink, partly blue. Do not 
alter your last summer's dresses. Get a double cape of 
cashmere for a wrap. The striped suit and a grena- 
dine dreas will be enough. The linen dress will an- 
swer only for short trips and in midsummer. A good 

pongee will suit you better. 

Cripreeiia.—A sleeveless sacque with cape like that 
Tlustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol V., is astylish wrap, and 
could be made of your black cashmere shawl. Fringe, 
or guipare lace and passementerie, are better trimmings 
than your palm-leaf border. If your shaw! is India 
cashmere with a “‘real” border, you would be very un- 
wise to cut it up. 

Susan W.—A new idea of the spring will makg your 
dress available. Make under-skirt, vest, and sleeves 
of your brown and white plaid, over-skirt and basque 
of solid brown cashmere or poplin. Use the Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vel. V. 
‘The vest is merely applied on the basque, not cut sep- 
arate, and the check sleeves are coat shape. If you 
have not enough for a basque, use the French blouse- 
oe pattern with sult illustrated in Bazar No. 18, 

ol. V. 

A. C. E. A.—The chéné silk, cashmere basque with 
cape, and lilac silk are all right. Alter the gray wool- 
en by suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 
Trim with the silk bands as illustrated. Match the 
check silk, and make a suit with basque and ower-skirt. 
The tulle over dress, flounce, and daisies proposed for 
the silk will be very effective. Of your fancy silk you 
could make a lovely Dolly Varden polonaise to wear over 
a flounced Swiss skirt at hops next summer. Young 
ladies both married and single will wear Dolly Var- 
dens at the country resorts. Make your demi-trained 
muslin suit with basque and over-skirt, and trim with 
side pleatings and {nsertion heading. A pink tarlatan 
should not be worn over glazed cambric, but over thick 
lawn of the same shade, or silk, or else white muslin 
skirts. Low pleated waist and puffed sleeves, with 
many eide pleatings on the skirt. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Dr. A. K. Garpner, of New York, says there 
is not the slightest foundation for the vague and 
interested statements that the light Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine is injarious 
to feminine health. We speak advisedly when 
we deny most positively that any form of disease 
is traceable to its proper use by any woman in 
health. For twenty years we have carefully 
watched the progress of the Sewing Machine, 
visited the large factories where it is used by the 
hundred, questioned the makers, the foreman in 
the workshops, the girls daily working them, and 
never vet have been able to trace a single disease 
aS having originated from the use of this domes- 
tic implement. See the new improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. } 





DRS. STRONG S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 


Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruare, and 
Curosio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur- Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
[reatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenicse, &c. Tres 
Eton Lb re Be ar ccuare, indorsed by 
shop Janes, Rev. T. uyler, D.D., and 
Lewis, LL.D.—(Com.] os , ie ae 





Boy Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
pute for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 


ruggista, J 
Storen 0 aha House-Furnishing and Grocery 


SSE 


Tue Sweet Fixed Oil of the Cocoan resex 
in Burnett's Cocoaine-—[ Cont.} ae ee 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


‘‘Ou, How SHE BiusHEs!” ‘‘She is crim- PRI NG OPENING | 
son to her ears.” ‘The cause and the cure of 4 | 








blushing is given in March No. PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. 30 cts., or $3a year. Sent first post 
by S. R. WELLs, 389 Broadway, N. Y.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 





LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druqgista. 





JEFFERS, 478, 
LADIES! "2208.¢ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
an ee ge eee eee 
OW EVERY LADY may do her Shopping 


in New York with economy. Samples of dress 

ods and trimmings—of plainest or richest fabric— 

From the leading establishments in the city, will be 

sent to any part of the country upon application, from 
which goods may be ordered. 

Ladies who have not access to city trade can, b 
this means, obtain new styles of goods almost simul- 
taneously with their int uction, at New York prices. 

Terms—For every two samples ordered, 25 cents. 

Address LADIES’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 

82 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fashion information sent. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. Matching goods a specialty. 


HALF — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


ij SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


98 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% 0z., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 





Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium..........- BT 00. nccccccccecces $10 00 
OG. Siceenestes BON cited ctae 12 00 
Extra Large......-. 19 00. wccccdaceasnie 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only........+-.+++ $1 50 
.. ae “ Y  Lcec overaranes 2 00 
« g—22 “ o, Cc eiasesaesees 3 00 
“ 4—% “ SM pideeosadeuases 8 50 
“ 5.2 “ = OS. pwaib's. cee see ones 450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. « 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 


Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 


‘Sapres pera receipt of color and money in reg- 


istered letter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answ 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, x 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent iy cians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE is South William Street, New York. RR 


INFANTS. 


ROM FORCED SALES.—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold Hunting-Case Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
each; usual price, $45. Ladies’ Frosted 
Watches, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 
and Key Winders. Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. Alarge as- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
York. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Christian Advocate, N.Y. ‘‘ Just what he representa 
them.”—Christian Union. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


TO OUT: TOWN RESIDENTS. 


Mrs. C. C. 'THOMSON 


Offers her services to purchase any article required for 
personal wear or household use, at five per cent. ad- 
vance on cost of article. Any information in regard 
to styles, and samples, with circular, will be forwarded 
on receipt of postage stamp. 
Mrs. Thomson is permitted to refer to 
Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
E. O. FLAGG, D.D, 
G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Son, 
O. 8. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 

Mrs. C. Cc. THOMSON, 
341 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


———————$ $5 ——<$_$_———— 


WARREN WARD & CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same ee of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


MON E y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
INT. © Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE, 8S. M. Srrnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 21ST. 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


Also, the regular exposition of our 
SPRING STOCK, 
consisting of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, NECK -TIES, 
LACE GOODS, &c. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, near 12th St, N.Y. 
ZERO Refrigerator, 
<a in the 
: : World. 
= A.M, 
LESLEY, 
— 605 






H —=—~ 
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SS 


Ave., 


New York. 


SEND FOR BOOK. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


SPRING, 1872. 





HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &e., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 
PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 
a 


DOUBL “Pert to the Sewing. Machin 
ext to the ac 

the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB received 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Box 1413, Montreal, Canada. 


EVERY WOMAN HER OWN 


DRESSMAKER, 


By the aid of Mrs. CHAMBERS’S SELF-INSTRUCT 
ING CHART, which enables any lady to cut and fit 
her own garments. The only chart by which a perfect 
fit can be made without trying on. The instructions are 
so plain that a child can understand them. AGENTS 
WANTED every where to introduce this new and val- 
uable invention. Circulars free. Sample Chart sent 
free to any addrers on receipt of $1 25. Address 
Mrs. A. M. CHAMBERS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


giysnasnhy oe cu Binary. 
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COLLENDER™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
‘for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in perfumery and 


Toilet Articles. 


A tren to Wanted.—Agents maleunyére money at 








work for us than at anything else. Yarticulars free. 
Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


= DENSLOW fk on 
fet| & BUSH’S 

"S Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXPLODE, if a lighted lamp the broken! For 

= family use, railroads, factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 


f Used in 100,000 families. For sale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 13) Maiden Lane, 
SS N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 84S, Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 8. Canal 8:t., Chicago. 








SAPOLIO 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 


removes stains and rust, and is” the very best 
thing ever used for general house ee 





NOVELTIES IN 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SQUARE 
SHAWLS. 
The finest collection ever before offered in this market, 
containing 
ELABORATE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

A full and complete assortment of all the 
NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
Also, their usual well-known stock of Standard and 
Staple ‘Dress Goods, for 

LIGHT AND DEEP MOURNING. 

PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 
A FINE STOCK NOW OPEN. 


—— 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT, 

COMPLETE WITH EVERY REQUISITE, 
AND AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


CARPETS. 
ADVANCE SUPPLIES OF ALL OUR LEADING 

PATTERNS NOW IN STORE. 

We call the especial attention of our friends and 
customers to our 
Very Choice Assortment of 
FINE CARPETS, 

Imported for the present season, 
Embracing qualities and styles for all purposes, ap 
adapted to every variety of decoration. 

AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, AND SMYRNA 
CARPETS, 

In stock, in various sizes, 

And imported to order to match every style of fur- 

nishing. 
CANTON MATTINGS, 
White, Checked, and Fancy, of the Finest Qualities, 
- WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
A Fine Assortment of the above goods now open. 
LACE and NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, FURNI- 
TURE COVERINGS of all Descriptions TABLE and 
PIANO COVERS, CORNICES, BANDS, WINDOW- 
SHADES, HO DS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, 
"9 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 


FUNERAL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
¢ WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and 
last a Lifetime. 
Does away with 
4 pricking the fin- 
3 gers, co 
) theeyes, and wi 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
<s button - holes. 
They give uni- 


SS tion. Ladies who 















-— 


gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with fall directions for use, sent 
repaid on receipt of 50 cents, Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. dress 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N. Y. 


PROPACH BROS. 
DRESSMAKING, 


Have removed from 817 Broadway to 17 East Sixteenth 
St., between Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC. 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn —combining healthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Aug: 
16, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (s1- 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cte. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


PROTECTION FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


AS tow AS $10 
JASON CRANE. & SON MANUFACTURERS 
Us ASS J 157 CROSBY ST _N-Y, 


+. #YECES OF MUSIC for ONE DOL- 
I LA R.—Why buy high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of over 600 jeces? Any 
20 pieces of Baset nei ee sp ae re si 
arran for the oO e ma on rece . 
Saralten ea free.’ Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 439 Third Avenue, N. Y. 
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Gr ___ HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off Ce 481, Broadway, N.Y 
will dispose of One Hun 1ANO8, MELODEONS, Sn 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Water®, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OAS, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installinents. 


APRIL 13, 1872. | 








THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky ap ce, brilliant 
lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. Being made of 
the very finest material, a, positively excel all other 
Mohaire ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the sonatas retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

sew Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece, 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE CELEBRATE 





Trade-Mark. Patented 1868. ’ 


BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 


PURE BLACK, 
Are to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
throughout the United States. 

g@ Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LUNDBORG'S: 





} 
° BEST IN THE WORLD." | 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
» Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
4ceived from all parts of the United 
i States. 

; LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
ArsxoLtp & Bannino, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agenta. 


((HOICE VERBENA SEEDS, 
25 cents per Packet. 
EXTRA MIXED GERMAN PANSY, 
25 cents per Packet. 
TRUFFAUT’S PEONY ASTER, 
10 cents per Packet. 
The three for 50 cents. (Catalogue free.) 
J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 











_You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—lIt costs 

ene he fess than $300to make any $600 
ae ear fe Piano sold through Agents, all 
eee Of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
See We have no Agenta, but ship 

Mee direct to families at Factory 
5 peice, and warrant Five Years. 

send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


a on re 
eyes aoe tre weet he 
3: ae ee 2: 


rs 





you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


———— 


) 5 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Merchants, &c. (some of whom | 


HARPER’ 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors ef the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical,and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this couritry, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting u at the same 
time comb all that is d with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of ee Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su on 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 98 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this ca @ may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure ; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On recel e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ams 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ad much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium w 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson, The rey ee Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose Svenete is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits repuges to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different ons, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, Sa breeeae 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ringing, etc., t 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be chacwed if 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a akirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
ate of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 

siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not news) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. nt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., ante with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when ed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents, 





“= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te. 


+ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
c= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licenred 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
“2 makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
+= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
== pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
> from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, IU. ; or St. Louts, Bo. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Dicaton. “4 poms 
2 GEM Re eran rer? lcanaliots Wates, bey, farmer, and for 
Sean  Omutonat aoe ae oe, we reat iti a nest 
; ORCIDE case, WARBANTED to denote corrert tims aad to keep 
D i ‘al 
> in 





° erder—i a Nethiag ike it! This per- 
j stdicon culy Bl ie ge Saas free. ‘Order 
lor Ty ene. 
= from the Bele American Agent, @ & 00., Braiticbere, Vi. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For POriiciers, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


S BAZAR. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


"D 
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“ EASIEST, 
TO SELL.” & 
8. M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


CURLING 





“Humuveas Exrosrn.” Are you a 
CO¢_BS victim of the Tricks ann Trars or 
AND AmeEnioa? Has any “ Gift Swindle” 
CURLIQUE or “ Enterprise” “caught” you? 
Have you cut your eye-teeth with a “curl ng comb?” 
Finally, do you wish to KNOW all about Swindles, 
Humbugs, and Quacks? If 80, read the Staz-Span- 
@eLtxep Banner, enlarged and improved, Ledger size. 
Only 75 cts. a year, and superb chromo free. Address, 
and receive it.a whole Aad 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinadale, N. H. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


NOVELTY JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


Which still maintains its reputation as 
the most valuable addition to the Busi- 
ness Office; the most efficient in- 
structor in Schools}; the most fasci- 
nating and instructive amusement in the 
. Family, and unsurpassed for Gen= 
% eral Job Printing. 
toons Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 

BENJ.O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 851 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. J. F. Epw anna, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Ep- 
warps, 543 Broadway, New York; Ke.iry, Howett, & 
Lupwia, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.: A. C. Krr- 
LOGG, 172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, iil., Agents. 


<5) SOMETHING NEW. 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. . 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad, 
Glass, and directions for use, sent 
postpaid for 81 OO. Trade supplied. 
\§ Stencil Tools and all Materials. 
STAFFORD M’F'’G CoO., 

66 Fulton St, N. Y. 


URNITURE COVERINGS, 
New Styles for Spring of 1872. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 722 and 72% Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp To Fit any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accttracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
KKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUETUKE BXING@ PRINTKD ON 
RaOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
quated by the moat inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 


Vol. 1V. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Sip Night OUbN Misa and Shirt)..No. 85 
rr” PO @ 



























MARGUE NAISE WALKIN 

BOUT eos ecciad eg aes ee eas nese eseieid wee “* 8T 
LOUIS XIV. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 89 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ “* 41 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. * 42 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (forgirlfrom ® 


5 ToL OND) 4s suwec cows weasce us eieeas “ 44 
GENT AN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ... 21... ccc c nce ew ences ss 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walkiu Skirt. seein nae ss 43 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... & 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUPP incecesisisi irediss seawessseae cen’ * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 53 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for gir) from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 
LADY’S SAC WRAPPER.............00- s 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemlee, and Drawers).........ceessseeecees “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt ...........-ceceecce cece oe 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT...°..... “11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape..........c.cceeseeess “15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please spect the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tO 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, tonch, 


| and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 


MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G. CO, New Haven, Conn. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1873. 


THB ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuarces Diokens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Lilustrations by J. Mahoney. S8vo, Paper, 5U cts; 
Cloth, $1 00. 3 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. hae 


CECIL'S TRYST." A Novel. By the Author of 
‘* Bred in the Bone," ‘‘Won—Not Woved,” “Carly- 
on’s Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON'S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition uf Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Brauches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Tench- 
er: also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogute’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 v0, 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. EF. 
Brapnon, Author of ‘Fenton's Quest," ‘‘ Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey," “ Eleanor’s Victory,“ ‘‘Char- 
lotte's Inheritance,” “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Lllustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PRIME'S TRAVELS, Around the World. By Ev- 
wakgp D. G. Parmer, D.D. With numerous I)lustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


POOR MISS FINCH. A Novel. By Wixi Co1- 
tixs, Author of ‘Man and Wife,” “No Name,” 
‘© Woman in White," ‘The Moonstone,” &c. Tlus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. eek 
Vol. ITI. of the Series ‘‘ Books for Girls,” and uni- 
form with ‘Little Sunshine’s Holiday” and ‘‘The 
Cousin fronrIndia.”) __ 


PATTY. <A Novel. By Karnarme 8. Maoqvuor. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ew Harree & Brorurnrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

ey” Harrrn's Catacoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 

Every baby must have lt. Is rnonoventy 
WaTkn-Pproor, protects clothing, retains 
linen Glaper. avoids pins, ron circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whose children cons worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
Sold also by Stewart, 





on receipt of §1. 5 
Claflin, rd & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 





) and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted, 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


_ falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


v ire a oY S a ’ 7 7 ‘ 
Choice SEEDS! Selected gERDS! Freeh SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, Ib., $2; 3g Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 
qt., $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach, bu., $2; bbl., #4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 


F. K. PHOENTX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


JJ WILSON'S PATENT 











Seud for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS 


a 
the CuLeseaTED WIISON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MAOHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sele Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDiIn anoc: 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circu A 
ILSONW SKwtne MacHine Co., Cleveland, 0.3 St. 
Leuis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Breadway, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Magazner, One Year......$4 00 
Harrrn's Werexity, One Year...... 400 
Harpxe's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer's Magazine, Harpre’s Week ty, atid HarPer’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WErExt.yY, or 

Bazat will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

SunsoripERs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Cupies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrnx 24 cents a year, for the Wrrxty or Bazar 
20 cents a yenr, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada nmust be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wxrrxkty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is epectified, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wishes to begin with the iret Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrekty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time Is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubscriber’s acces is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brotners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 





Tree FoR APVERTISING IN Harper's PERioptcats, 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Pnee, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Ha  Weeklu. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each inegertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ' 
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FACETIZ. 


A PARSIMONIOUS BC&-Cap- 
tain, answering the com- 





laints of his men that the 
f bread was bad, exclaimed : 
, ‘¢What! complain of your 
: bread that is made from 


flour? What do you think 


; of the Apostles? They ate 
. * shew - tread,’ made irom 
\" old boots and shoes! 


———— 
[ 
A party hearing of a dog 
after Landseer. wanted to 


: know what he was after 

Y, him for. : 

fe ——_ es 

t A PutL—lIf it is wise to 
have two strings to your 


bow, it is ajso pradent to 
: let oneof your pa 
‘ be a check-8 


ng. 
' —— 
} ’ A correspondent says, 


ba ‘<1 Worcester spells Woos- 


\s ter, why should not Roch- tea 
t ester spell rooster?” My BUA 

— answer is, ‘‘ Because there aay 

af is an ‘h’ in it.” Docs he AY 


SS 
—s 


mean hitch? If s0, it’s 
shameful ! 


—— 

A Portrait or an Ime 
rortaxT Man.—‘' Waiter!” 
—the waiter replied, ‘‘ Sir!” 
—* waiter, I am a man of 

. few words, and don’t like to 
: be continually eee the 
bell and disturb the 
house; I'll thank you to 
attention to what I ay 
a to remember that, al- 
there are three ways 
of things, I only like 
one way in those who have 
subord : and 
minds. In the first place, 
’ Dring me a glass of poy 

and water (cold), with a 
tle sugar, and also a tea- 
m; wipe down this ta- 

e, throw some coals on 

the fire, and sweep down 
- the hearth; bring me in a 
couple of candles, pen, ink, 
and paper, some wafers, 
and a little svaling- wax ; 
tell the hostler to take care 
of my horse, dress him well, stop his feet, and let me 
know when he is ready to feed ; order the chamber- 
maid to prepare me a take care that the 
sheets are well aired, and a glass of water in the room ; 
send the boots with a pair 0 slippers that I can walk 
to the stable in; tell him I must have my boots clean- 
P ed and brought into the room to-night, and that I shall 
want to be called at five o'clock in the morning ; ask 
your mistress what I can have for supper, tell her I 
should like a roast duck, or something of that sort; 
desire your master to step in, I want to ask him a few 
uestions; send me the directory ; this five 
dollars’ worth of stamps into bills, none of them to be 
worn; when does the mail arrive with the letters, and 
what time before len does the mail leave? just 
tell me what time it is by the clock on the ‘ 
‘and leave the room.” This portrait is from life. 


Powrsr or Lovs.—A clergyman, in endeavoring to 
explain the wa , vi infmence of love in the 
heart of man, at said, “* , bove is the element- 
ary principle of warmth and 
the fact that on the coldest winter's day a oving 

will be all aglow in a room in which a frosty 
would freeze.to death.” 


comme RID 
Say Joxzn.—A cautious elf Gadhelor 
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who knews 


- 


aa . 
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that the present is lea ea “1? you meet a 
y who is i ge Le had better be a 


young s not very 8 
ittle shy yourself me 

It is a queer woman who asks so questions, but the 
woman who does is the querist. - 
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_ There’s a boy in Salem so bright that his mother has 
to look at him through a bit of smoked glass. 
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Morro For Szewine - Maourses—“ As you sew, 80 
‘shall you rip.” ; 


For Nuexr Suumez.—A newly invented fly-paper is 
covered with ni lycerine, gine, and e. The 
flies, attracted by the molasses, ht, and are stuck 
tae, Oy chor lew togetins in coffany, when the friction 
to ru er in ecatasy, W 
of their own ‘chins causes the fire wivearine adhering 
OS their feet and limbs to explode, blowing them to 
atoms. 
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i A Sranpina Cror—A frightened yokel's head of halr. 
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A Curva (Magrtiaez) Srevios.—It would seem that 
in China marriage vows are not by any means as frag- 
We are inform- 


ile as the porcelain of that country. 


ed by a leammed contem 


China is soon 


His bier. 


Daawnw rrom Hu«.—A friend the other day 
upon the well-known ad 

e teeth are the finest ornament of the hnu- 
He expressed his ht at find- 
hat with 
long been con- 
and it had never before 
him that they were purely ornamental He 
added that he despised ! 


man countenance.” 


in 
vinced 
etrack 


out at last what pres . 
neuralgia, and decay, he 
they were not useful, 


to be 


a 


reall 


ornament 


A Smana-Case—Very 


a peetty girl on i& 


Ep 


Hotpme Tas PLow.—A city 


my family clustered around me.” 


Where did Noah 
—In the ark-hives. 


How to apMusisrgr Pnysio.—A peper gives the fol- 
lowing directions for using its new patent hen pills: 
‘“‘From one to ten boxes of pr is a dose for young 
fowls. The best way to giv 
the chicken under the wings until it laug 
medicine_can be shot down its throat with a musket 


or horse-pisto 


A man havin 
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THE NEW CLERGYMAN. .- | 


rary that ‘the Emperor of 
ed, and has imported a pair of 
elephants to assist at the ceremony.’ 
of the San must be moon-struck with somewhat of 
chaste Diana’s horror of wedlock if it:takes two ele- 
phants to drag him to the altar. And if it takes two 
elephants to ee couple, how many herds 
take to separate ? 


oe 
Wuar 8vEN A TENTOTALER MUST OOME TO aT Last— 


Saleh be- 


vertisement w 


ee 


t who notes to 
hold the plow and ge in for nature generally tried it 
last summer, but has now come back to the city 
says, “Oh yes, I like to hold the plow; but I pret 


—_—_—_o : 
preserve the bees during the feod? 


.: n announced that he wanted to marry 
enty of sna er,” & 
him to “‘ go for the Wisconsin irl who swallowed forty 
percussion-caps the other week.” 





THE TRANSFORMATION. 
Boy cequad 
, der me; I be 


» Fly, don’t bod- 


The Brother 


will it 


and 
to 
do it in my own honée, sitting in my easy-chair, with 


is to tickle 
when the 


Ortuopox Expsrty Spinstsr. ‘What a heavendy Sermon, Maria! There, if you’d have only shut your Eyes, I d 
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ONLY LYING. 


A little five-year-old was bens instructed in morals 
by his grandmother. The old lady told him that all 
such terms as “by golly,” “‘ by jingo,” ‘ pene 
etc., were only little oaths, and but little better than 
other profanities. In fact, she said, he could tell a pro- 
fane oath by the prefix “‘ by.” All such were oaths. 

e Well, then, grandmother,” said the little hope- 
ful, ‘is by telegraph,’ which I see in the newspapers, 
swearing ? 

‘* No,” said the old lady, “‘ that's only lying.” 

a 

A grocer recently had a pound of sugar returned, 
with a note stating that it contained too much sand for 
table use, and not enough for building purposes. 

————- 


LOST AND FOUND. 


OST—A Golden Opportunity. If restored to the 
owner unimpaired, no further reward will be of- 
fered. Address Butterfingers, Ware? 


I OST—By a Noodle, his Head. When last seen was 
4 emp. Of no use to any one but the owner, and 
of very little use to him. e finder may keep the 
comtents for his tronble. Address A.8.8., Bray. 
F the Middle-aged Party who spoke to a young lady 
I at Union Square in a blue bonnet will, call upon 
her brother, he will find something to his advantage 
meet his eye. Address Pugilisticus, Station D. 
~~ - re -- eye SE Sh eS 
E- the Lady wha rode in an omnibus with blue 
enamel ear-rings will communicate with the gen- 
tleman who got down at the City Hall in a brown 
at-coat trimmed with seal-skin, and who imme- 
tely hailed a cab with a gray horse and two brown 
paper parcelz, she had better prevail on him to adver- 
tise for a contract for the construction of English sen- 
tences, and not bind himeclf to Pee the lowest, or 
any, tender. . 3 ¥; 9 Post-Office. 
Aaa ee IMMEDIATELY—By a Young Gentle- 
man of expectation, a Mansion standing in its 
own grounds of about a hundred acres, replete with 
every convenience. Norent. Or an income of seven 


—— 
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thousand per.annam will do. Professional philan- 


thropists need not a . Te cash down. 
Address PPR oeling Wild Oatlands Park. 
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eclare you might have thought it was a Bishop!” 


. sometimes a bojled chickie (chicken); but Jack 
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[Aprin 13, 1879, 








_ How To make an B 
—Will M. Carleton rhyro 
as follows about a farmer 
who took a boy to a print. 
ing-office to “make an ed 
itor outen 0’ him.” “The 
editor sat in the sanctum, 
and looked the old man iz, 
the eye; then glanced at 
the grinning youn hope. 
ful, and mournfully made 
this reply: ‘Is your 80n a 
small, unbound edition of 
Moses and Solomon both? 
Can he compass his gpirit 
with meekness, and Btran- 
gle a natural oath? Can 
e leave all his wrongs to 
the future, and carry his 
heart in his cheek 9? Can 
hé do an hour's work ina 
minute, and live on asjx. 
pence a week? Can he 
courteou talk to an 
equal, and brow-beat an 
impudent dunce? Can he 
keep things In apple-pie or- 
der, and do half a dozen at 
once? Can he preae all the 
springs of knowledge with 
quick and reliable tonch ? 
And be sure that he knows 
how mach to know, and 
knows how to not know 
too much? Does he know 
how to stir up his virtue, 
and put a check-rein on his 
ride? Can he carry a gen- 
eman’s Manners with a 
rhinoccros’s hide? Can he 
know ail and do all and be 
all with cheerfulness, cour- 
age, and vim? If g0, we 
perhaps can make an edit- 
orouten o’him.’ The farm- 
er stood curiously listen- 
ing, while wonder his vision 
o’erspread; and he said, 
oo I arco be go- 
n’: he’s pro out of 
head.’” 7 _ 
a 
Gor Her at Last.—Par- 
eon W—— was the Congre- 
gational minister at A—— 
two or three generations 
ago. On one occasion he 


was called on to ma a 

rustic couple. Accordtt 
to his cnetom, he began with, “ Please fon our right 
hands.” Thereupon the groom with his ht hand 


takes the bride's left. ‘‘ Please join your right hands.” 
The erocny, a little confused, lets his p, and 
with his left hand takes the bride’s ght. “ Your right 
hands! please join your right hands!” The groom 
thinks a moment, lets go his p , and turning 
around, seizes the bride with both hands, her right 
with his left, her lett with his right, and’ exclaims: 
** Now I've got her !” 


ee 
A loafer is rarely a thorough-bred man. 


ee 
‘“ Every tree is subject to discase,” said a speaker in 
& fruit-growers’ convention. 
‘‘ What ailment can you find on an oak ?” asked the 
chairman. ; 


‘A corn,” was the triumphant reply. 
——_ 


A pillow, though not belon to the human 
cies, comes under the head of gintional being. sid 


ee 
A Goop Squarz Mrat—A soda-cracker. Dry, isn’t it? 
nee 


A worthy Scotch couple, when asked how their son 
had broken dewn s0 in gave the followin 
lanation : “ When we began life together we work- 
ed hard and lived upon porridge and such-like, grad- 
pa adding to our comforts as our means improved 
until we were able to dine off a bit of roast meat, an 
our 
ckward, and began with the chickie 


i eel 


Suiepery Triox—Sending prey worked, comfort- 
able slippers to a single gentleman. : 


son, he worked 
first.” 


<> —_-_—_—_ 

_A love-match was broken op the other evening by 

the gentleman, while inspired y the inebriating glass, 

introducing the lady as “ his future prisoner.” 
— : 

‘‘ Corners” in Easter-eggs are already anticipated. 
—_———_-————— 


“‘ Let me.see,” said a.Chicago bors mason, reflective- 
ly, toa burned-out merchant—‘“‘ have got to put upa 
block for Brown this morning, and a dwelling-house 
this afternoon for Smith. Yes, I guess we can jerk u 
your sre this noon by takin’ only half an hour's 
noonin’. 
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AFTER DEATH COMES MONEY. 


Fonp Hussanp. “If I should dit, where would you go?” 
Fonp Wire (thought/ully). ‘‘Go? Go after your Insurance Moneg !” 
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Lace Veils, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Ficuren Waite Lace Vet. For this veil cut a 
strip of figured white lace seventy-two inches long and twenty 
inches wide, and edge it with white silk lace two inches wide. 
In adjusting the veil loop it in the back so that one end hangs 
down six inches longer than the other. 

Fig. 2.—Fieurep Brack Lace Vert. This veil consists of 
@ strip of figured black lace fifty-six inches long and ten inches 
and a half wide, which is sloped off on the nnder side from the 
middle toward both sides until it is only six inches wide on the 
ends, and rounded off on the under corners. ‘The veil is edged 
with black lace an inch and three-quarters wide. In adjasting 
the veil the ends are looped in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Fiaurep Brack Lace Vet. ‘This veil is ten inches 
and a half wide and fifty-six inches long, and is edged with black 
lace an inch and a quarter wide. In adjusting the veil it is 
pinned to the chignon in the back with a hair-pin, and the ends 
are left hanging. 


Evening Coiffure for Young Lady. 
In this pretty coiffure the crimped front hair is parted in the 
: middle and combed back, as shown by the illustration. Several 
short curls fall on the forehead in front. The back hair, which 
is also crimped, is partly arranged in three-strand braids and 
partly in puffs over crépes. Clusters of forget-me-nots and long 
sprays of ivy complete the coiffure. 





IMPROMPTU FURNITURE. 


there are any readers of the Bazar who love to contrive pret- 

ty things out of 
nothing, as it were 
(and surely among 
sO many there must 
be a few who would 
be happy to know 
of such an art), the 


present paper is 
written for their 
benefit expressly. 


It were superfluous 
to tell the wealthy 
how to adorn and 
beautify their ele- 
gant dwellings, for 
they may command 
whatever happens to 
please their tastes, 
let the price be as 
exorbitant as it will. 
But with those who, 
having desires and 
longiugs after the 
beautiful and taste 
to appreciate it, are 
by reason of their 
poverty deprived of 
the means of¢ndul- 
ging their prefer- 
ences, the case is 
different; and if I 
can succeed in giv- 
ing a few hints that 
will enable them to S 
decorate their plain “““ 
walls with tasteful, 
inexpensive designs, 
or convert some old 
cast-away article of furniture into an elegant parlor ornament, I 
shall, without doubt, take my place among those who have not 
always worked or written in vain. 
As a beginning, let us suppose that you want to produce a hand- 

some mirror étagére, which will look well in the space between 

our front windows, «nd contain many little articles that have been 

eretofore scattered around upon mantel-pieces or tables. LPer- 
haps you already have somewhere in your establishment a card- 
table, or other old-fashioned piece of furniture of the same deserip- 
tion—even some of tlic ancient dressing-tables of quaint designs 
might be made to answer admirably. Having procured such a 
one as comes within our reach, we need, in addition, a mirror, the 
larger the better, and if it is one with an old-style wide irregular 
frame, it will be just the thing for our purpose. Such as I deseribe 
may be had of second-hand furniture dealers at very low prices. 

We first fasten two upright pieces to the back of the table, 

joined across the top by a third piece. ‘These pieces may be of 
black-walnut, which will be best, and make the handsomest piece 
of work with least trouble; but if cheapness is an object, and time 
of no account, they cay be made of cherry or some other white 
wood, well seasoned, and stained with asphaltum dissolved in al- 
cohol, then covered with a good coat of shellac, and rubbed down 
with fine sand-paper; after which they may be varnished with co- 
pal varnish, laid on smoothly and evenly with a soft brush. Small 
brackets of walnut, such as can be had at fancy stores, may be 
attached to the side pieces, two or three on each side: if these 


Fig. 2.—Ficcvrep Biack Lace VEIL. 


brackets have open-work backs extending above and below the 
shelf, they will have the effect of carving when fastened flat 
against the background, and there will be little space left bare. 
For the top and corners of the frame get some of the separate 
walnut carved ornaments such as cabinet-makers and picture- 
frame makers can supply, and by means of glue, or a few brad- 
nails, they may be fastened to their places, and will look precisely 
as if carved on the solid piece. Great care should be used if they 


























‘Evesnrine CorFrFURE FOR Younc Lapy. 


are nailed, as the wood is thin, and will easily split off. There 
are many ways to ornament the frame of the mirror itself: either 
with carved wood of the same description, or with gilt corner 
pieces, which form a tasteful combination with any dark wood, or 
it may be entirely covered in another manner, now to be described. 

All the varnish must first be removed from the old frame (which 
is supposed to be of wood, several inches broad), and the surface 
roughened, so as to hold gine well. No matter how broken the 
frame may be, it will all be concealed by the work. Have ready 


Fig. 3.—FieureD BLack 


a supply of small twigs, pebbles, lichens, little knotty excres- 
cences from the bark of trees, or any thing of this description, 
but no acorns. ‘The design is to be a kind of landscape in bass- 
relief; and having your groundwork roughened sufficiently, begin 
by gluing on across the bottom rim of the frame a little strip of 
thin wood one-sixt¢enth of an inch thick, and about one inch 
wide. Round the outer edges and ends, so as to avoid showing 
square corners. Another strip may be attached to the middle 
of the upper border of the frame, and smaller ones at irregular 
distances up the sides, to suit the design. The little shelves 
or strips must now be stained quite dark with black varnish or 
several coats of the asphaltum, so as to leave no appearance of 
white wood; and having designed your landscape, or at least 
with the pieture in your mind, begin first by gluing on groups 
or bunches of the twigs with one end of them resting on the little 
shelves, which will represent the ground, leaving the tops of va- 
rious lengths, and leaning or bending in different directions. 
These are intended for the trunks of the miniature trees, and 
wood lichens of all sorts may be glued on s0 as to form a good 
representation of leayes and branches. ‘The ground will be best 
covered by first coating the wood with thick glue, and then cov- 
ering with pebbles, lichens, small sticks, or any thing that will 
suggest rocks or roughness. Animals may be introduced; and 
for this purpose the smallest specimens of penny toys, such as are 
found in a Noah's-ark in any toy-shop, may be used, always bear- 
ing in mind the proper proportion of the picture; for the trees 
must always be large enough to overshadow the graceful deer, 
whose heads are turned toward the mirror, which is to convey 
the idea of a sheet of water, the central object in the landscape. 
Little Swiss  cot- 
tages may also 
be placed wherever 
they seem appro- 
priate, and perhaps 
other figures; but 
remember that the 
house must be con- 
a larger 
than either men or 
animals, or the ef- 
fect will be any 
thing but pleasing : 
it would be better 
to omit them alto- 
gether than to of- 
fend against good 
taste in this way. 
When the spaces 
are sufficiently cov- 
ered and the de- 
signs completed, 
the whole must be 

inted with a dark 

rown or olive 
green oil paint, ap- 
plied very carefully 
with a small bristle 


ists use for land- 
scape painting, 
working it well into 
every crack, over 
and under the edges 
of lichens, animals, 
i and houses. This 
Poe UV umnnoon= NSi\) yequire a day 
or two to dry thor- 
oughly, and per- 
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LACE VBIL. 


haps will need a 
second coat, as some portions will absorb more than others, : 


When the paint is entirely dry, a coat of copal varnish may be 
given, and when it is slightly sticky, or almost dry, apply bronze- 
powder, rubbing it carefully into the cracks with a brush. An 
old shaving-brush or yery soft bristle paint-brush will answer very 
nicely for the purpose, and the more it is rubbed the more it will 
shine. This will give the frame the appearance of an expensive 
bronze casting, and no one wnacquainted with the secret of its 
manufacture could imagine how cheaply it was produced. Of 
course there will be those who do not need the table at all, but 
will adopt this method of ornamenting a mantel - glass. For 
either purpose, however, the idea will be worth considering. I 
have myself converted one of the shabbiest old looking- glasses, 
which I bought at auction for two or three dollars, into a really 
elegant affair, which now graces my parlor mantel, and is greatly 
admired by visitors. In arranging the decorations I made use 
of any pretty little wood-cuts that were at hand, and copied the 
designs, which saved me considerable time that would have been 
required to make the drawings. ; 

Valuable suggestions with respect to other kinds of impromptu 
furniture have before been given, which will be familiar to our con- 
stant readers, Harper's Bazar, Vol. I., No. 47, contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations by the aid of which barrels, boards, and 
boxes, with a little taste and ingenuity, may be transformed into 
sofas, divans, toilette-tables, wash-stands, hour-glass tables, and 
other convenient articles of furniture. 


brush, such as art- 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


THEY’LL come again to the apple-tree— 
Robin and all the rest— 

When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossom dressed ; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 





Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fuir; 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb— 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother-bird, you'll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And your mate will fear for willful ways 
When the wee ones leave the nest ; 

But they'll find their wings in a glad amuze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow ; 
Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 
. Go fiving to and fro; 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
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DORE’S LONDON. 


€@ Tue publication of this magnifi- 
cent PICTORIAL SERIAL was commenced 
in the SUPPLEMENT sent out without ex- 
tra charge with the issue of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for April 13. Each number, 
like the present, will be adorned with 
many beautiful and interesting illustra- 
tions by Dork, the greatest living master 
of the Picturesque in Art, with entertain- 
ing descriptions and thrilling sketches 
of London life prepared by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. This splendid work, which is 
published in London at the price of two 
dollars a number, or twenty-four dollars 
for the whole work, will be sent out GRA- 
TUITOUSLY with HARPER’S WEEKLY ; and 
the Publishers believe that it will prove 
one of the most elegant and attractive 
Pictorial Serials ever offered to the 
American Public. 

















iar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double-sized Pattern Sheet, with Patterns, 
Illustrations, and Descriptions of a rich variety 
of Ladies and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Wrappings, Water-proof Cloaks, House, Street, 
and Evening Dresses, Passementerie and Crochet 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy Articles, ete. ; 
with a brillant array of literary and artistic at- 
fractions. 


—— 


THE GARDEN. 


OW that the wild March winds have 

ceased to blow, and the frost is steal- 
ing out of the ground, is it not time that 
our readers were thinking of their garden 
plots ? 

Perhaps the weather has not yet every 
where struck a balance with the calendar ; 
but the April showers that bring forth May 
flowers ought by this time to have washed 
the snow well down from the hill-sides, and 
to have cast loose upon the land all the heat 
that is said to escape in the melting of ice. 
We are afraid, by-the-way, that that heat is 
nO more equal to the production of early roses 
and strawberries than the heat evolved from 
the decomposition of autumn leaves is equal 
to producing the balmy St. Martin’s sum- 
mer; but such is the perversity of the hu- 
man race that it embraces a theory and 
holds it all the more tenderly in the face of 
a chilling blast of logical contradiction ; and 
so we always devoutly believe in the mar- 
ginalia of the almanac where it runs, “ About 
this time—we may expect—some pleasant 
weather.” 

And why should we not believe in the 
almanac? We have known it to do strange 
things in its way; and is it not a ‘sort of 
cloud-compelling Zeus, ordaining the weath- 
er, making the days of the month walk up 
to the mark, and bringing: about eclipses 
and convulsions of nature at its will? In- 
deed, we know a family where it wrought 
nothing less than magic. It always hung by 
the side of the huge chimney-piece, along 
with other mystical paraphernalia of the 
Lares and Penates of that hearth; and when 
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an offense had been committed whose per- 
petrator was “one of those things no”—we 
were on the point of a strange lupse—was, 
in short, undiscoverable by common earthly 
means, the family of children were summon- 
ed, and were ranged in a solemn row before 
the head of the house, who took down the 
almanac, read aloud those terrible things 
about Aries and Libra, and Scorpio and 
Gemini, and made the awful signs of the zo- 
diac with the tongs in the ashes, and turned 
the leaves and consulted the quarters of the 
moon and the flow of the tides, all inter- 
spersed with swift scrutinizing glances at 
the waiting row, till suddenly the pale and 
trembling culprit of the ordeal was singled 
out by name; and great was the birch rod, 
and the almanac was its prophet there! 

But it hardly needs the almanac to tell us 
that when the snow is gone the sun is shin- 
ing and the birds are building; then it is 
time to begin to turn up the earth, and let 
the air of heaven in to nitrogenize the under 
side of the clods. That turning up of the 
earth is in obedience to one of the natural 
instincts that announce themselves without 
foreign aid, and perhaps almost the only in- 
heritance we carried with us out of the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

Gardening, indeed, or rather the pretty 
pottering round a garden, directing some- 
body else with the heavy work, and attend- 
ing one’s self to the picturesque, is an occu- 
pation than which there is none pleasanter, 
as all those know who are blessed with a 
bit of ground. The first pulling over of last 
years flower bed is like coming back from 
long absence and enjoying the society of a 
mother; and as strength and vigor come to 
us while we meddle with the soft brown 
soil of the healing and purifying earth, we 
easily understand that Anteus as well as 
Adam was a gardener. 

Nor is there any thing more soothing than 
this same occupation for a mind vexed and 
worried by many cares. The breaking up 
of the ball of loam, the raking together of 
scattered waste, the sowing of seeds, the 
cutting of weeds, the removal of worms, the 
trimming of branches—all that distract the 
thoughts from trouble, together with the 
slight fatigue of bodily labor—calm the 
nerves and reduce things to harmony. 

And while the occupation is both pleasing 
and soothing, it is the one work of all which 
has most promise and most accomplishment 
in it; we know that little is done there in 
vain, the reward is constantly before us, and 
the fulfillment of the first part comes while 
we are working on the last. We see the 
thing grow under our hands—the seed 
sprouts, the bud sets, the flower blooms, the 
fruit ripens, and all so that we can count 
ourselves, if not like the Oriental conjurers 
under whose hands the seed springs from 
shoot to fruit in twenty minutes’ time, yet, 
at any rate, as if we had had a small hand 
in helping on the seasons and the fruits of 
the earth, each after its kind. 

And what in the world is there lovelier 
than an old-fashioned garden—one not so 
carefully kept as to be a nuisance rather 
than an enjoyment? Over the old walls 
clamber the grape-vines and the scrambling 
blackberries, beneath them are the currant- 
bushes, and here and there a rare plum or 
pear tree, or honeysuckles, trained on tall 
trellises, keep a sentinel’s watch on the rest. 
Here stand the queenly hollyhocks in all 
their splendid hues, here the sweet stocks; 
here beds of carnation spice the air all day 
long; and pansies, violets, roses, southern- 
wood, evening primroses, larkspurs, and 1il- 
ies—all in their turn, and sometimes alto- 
gether—make the mere breath a luxury; 
while in some neglected corner a forgotten 
sunflower absorbs all the warmth and wealth 
of its region, and suddenly spires up and 
spreads its broad disk like a fiery illumina- 
tion. We do not care for scientific work in 
our old-fashioned garden, nor do we perplex 
ourselves with massing and separating the 
colors much: the sight of them all, as Na- 
ture happened to throw thein together, is 
pleasure enough; while in the distance the 
modest kitchen-garden throws in a sturdy 
background of greenery, with its fluttering 
bean and pea blossoms, with the great 
green roses of its cabbages, with the red- 
dening beet-tops, the feathery carrots, and 
the waving plumes of corn. 

When the chief care and labor are over— 
not great at any time, certainly—to sit on 
summer days with book or work in a garden 
chair on the reserved grass-plot of such a 
place, is a satisfaction that few who are not 
spell-bound by the city have need to deny 
themselves; and when we add to the satis- 
faction of the senses the fuller satisfaction 
of looking on a.scene that would not have 
been but for our own hands, of feeling that 
we have added by our personal exertion to 
the beauty and to the wealth of the world, 
that summer is more summer for our flowers, 
and mankind is richer for our potatoes and 
tomatoes, we wonder every body does not 
hasten to the study of the almanac and the 
task of laying out a garden! 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Besertion. 


Y DEAR HUGH,—I was sitting at 
breakfast the other morning, when I 
was told that @ poor woman in black wished 
to see me, and going into my little parlor, 
I found her standing by a chair, as if she 
did not like to sit down until she was in- 
vited. I begged her to be seated, and to tell 
me what I could do for her. She turned her 
faded face to me, and handed me a letter, 
which asked me to get a place for her, if pos- 
sible, in the hospital for incurables. She 
was not what is frightfully called a “ decayed 
lady,” nor a “reduced gentlewoman ;” but 
she had kept a little shop, and had not pros- 
pered. There was something plaintive in 
her quiet tone and gentle manner, and I was 
already pledged in my heart to help her he- 
fore I knew her story. Indeed, there was 
not much of it. There was no romance, as 
we fondly call it, except as all love and sor- 
row are romantic; but it was a pitiful little 
tale, and she told it with deep feeling. 

She was left a widow with one child—a 
son. She set up the little shop, and in the 
slenderest way she supported herself and 
him. He grew up a strect boy, not of the 
best character; but ‘he was my son,” she 
said; ‘he was all that I had.” She worked 
very hard to get a little money for him; but 
I suppose that he was thoughtless, careless. 
It was natural that a mother should work 
for her child, and it was natural that such a 
boy should not think of her cruel anxiety 
and bitter struggle. By-and-by came war. 
A wild enthusiasm swept every thing away. 
Her boy had such companions as the street 
furnishes, and one day he told her that he 
had enlisted and was to march immediately. 
There was no glory in it to her. Her son 
was an obscure boy who had joined the army 
for the fun of it, and her heart was wrung 
that he had ‘listed without asking her, and 
that henceforth he would be a man, and 
she be left all alone. When the regiment 
marched away the streets were full of a 
shouting throng; lovely ladies waved hand- 
kerchiefs and threw flowers from windows 
and balconies; the drums beat proudly; 
the loud music pealed ; and the bright bayo- 
nets flashed in the sun. 

Pressed and jostled in the swaying crowd 
upon the sidewalk, the mother saw the glit- 
tering pageant pass. She strained her eyes 
and saw her boy with his face elate looking 


‘up at the beautiful ladies, but not thinking 


of her; and in a few minutes the brilliant 
spectacle was over, and she was creeping 
wearily back to the little shop. There 
came one or two notes from her son in pen- 
cil, which she could not well make out, and 
which gave her as much pain as pleasure. 
But after a long silence a neighbor one day 
told her as gently as he could that her boy 
had deserted on the eve of a hattle, had 
been taken, tried, and shot. From that 
moment she drooped and withered. She 
had no heart to keep up the little shop. In- 
deed, her heart was broken, and, stricken 
with a hopeless malady, she had been order- 
ed to the hospital. She told her story with 
pathetic patience. There was no outbreak 
of passion; but she wiped her eyes as she 
ended, and looked at me with the air of one 
who was prepared to hear that I could do 
nothing. But fortunately I could do some- 
thing, and I wrote a letter which secured 
the little boon for which she asked. 

As I took my walk that day my mind was 
full of the sad story, and I thought how un- 
equally the penalties of the same offense are 
distributed. The thoughtless boy who en- 
listed gayly with his companions, who 
thought to steal away and save himself 
from danger without harming others, who 
was suddenly confronted with a terrible 
doom, and who fell by a shot which at the 
same moment pierced his mother’s heart 
—did he deserve a doom so terrible? The 
sins of the parents are visited upon the 
children, I said, remembering the solemn 
words; but are those of the children less 
visited upon the parents? I thought of 
Victor Galbraith, and of Longfellow’s beau- 
tiful poem, 

‘“‘Come forth to thy death, 
Victor Galbraith.” 
It was a hard fate for the poor boy who 
meant no ill. He skulked, indeed; yes, he 
skulked and deserted. But, Hugh, if all of 
us who skulk and desert with a thousand- 
fold more guilt than the widow’s boy should 
be tried at the drum-head and shot, what 
carnage there would be! : 

The day was saddened by the melancholy 
picture. I walked over into the farther 
avenues and looked into the little shops, 
where often I saw sad-faced women in black, 
and I wondered if they, too, had heard that 
their sons had been shot for desertion. I 
saw poor boys playing on the walk, and 
when I remarked a gentle face among them, 
I stopped and said to the boy, ‘My lad, 
don’t desert, for the punishment is awful. 
It kills you and breaks your mother’s heart.” 
The boys shouted as I passed on, and I know 
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that Iam only a crazy man in their remem. 
brance. When I came to the Park I walked 
in rapidly, and reviewed the long lines of 
children. They were playing and shouting, 
or tottling by the side of nurses, or lolling 
in little wagons. Pretty little innocent men 
and women! See that red-cheeked young 
rascal munching an apple and smearing his 
plump countenance! What do you say, 
nurse? Is that Mrs. Trillion’s only child? 
Dear Mrs. Trillion, how if suddenly you 
should be left a penniless widow, and he 
compelled to keep a little shop, and that 
red-cheeked blossom of yours should grow 
into a youth, and enlist, and march away, 
and desert, and be taken, and tried at a 
drum-head, and shot ? ; 

It was an innocent desertion for which 
the widow’s son suffered; but here comes a 
deserter who has not yet been punished. 
For as I went on a little further I met Felix 
taking his daily drive with Mrs. Felix in the 
Park. The carriage is the finest that I see, 
and there is a liveried flunky behind, as 
well as the boy upon the box by the driver. 
What do you suppose they think of Felix 
and his wife? The flunkies say nothing, 
and they bow profoundly, and they keep 
their liveries in perfect order. But I sup- 
pose that their eyes see and that their minds 
think. A penny for your thoughts, you 
plushed fellow-creature holding on by the 
tassels behind Felix and his wife? Do you 
know Felix, my dear Hugh? Then permit 
me to introduce you to one of the most ar- 
rant deserters in the world. He did not en- 
list because he was taken by the gleam of 
gold-lace, but by that of bright eyes. He 
enlisted in the service of Flora, and no coun- 
try, no cause, could have a fairer genius. 
He was handsome and gay; she was beau- 
tiful and young. Indeed, all that was nec- 
essary for the fulfillment of their happy fate 
was that life should be a long child’s party 
in which the children have no care but their 
own enjoyment. If that had been the situ- 
ation, there could have been no happier pair. 
Felix was handsome and gay, but that was 
not all. He was idle and selfish. So when 
Flora’s father failed, and they went into 
amall rooms, and had no carriage but the 
omnibus, and the stricken father died and 
left really nothing, so that Flora’s mother 
and Flora’s mother’s daughter opened a lit- 
tle school— Aa foi, as Felix said, for he spoke 
French very prettily, “what a cruel fate 
that I was not born to fifty thousand a year! 
For I have nothing, and no profession, and. 
how can I ask a girl like Flora to share my 
abject poverty?’ He did not ask her. In- 
deed, he showed her so plainly that it would 
be absurd for them to think of marrying 
that she said, and with a white cheek, “I 
see it, Sir, perfectly; I should be mad to 
marry you.” 

A few months afterward, Felix, handsome 
and gay as ever, married a famous heiress, 
and that is she whom you observe by his 
side. And Flora’s cheek grew whiter and 
whiter; and there was a fatal light in her 
eye. Her heart was broken, and she died. 
The poor boy who deserted from the army— 
did he harm any body? _But how fearfully 
he was punished! And here is a deserter, 
you see, all the more prosperous for his de- 
sertion. But if you were the Divine justice, 
which would you send to the drum-head— 
the poor street boy who skulks from. the 
ranks to save his life, or Felix, the handsome 
and gay, who gives the pleasantest suppers 
in town, and drives a marvelous dog-cart, 
and who deserts a trne heart for a fine 
house f 

I think of that poor mother dying in the 
hospital and thinking of her boy. But may it 
not be better even to die for an innocent de- 
sertion than live in the reward Of one that 
is base? Here comes Bravo, and I cross to 
the other side that I may not meet him. 
When I knew him long years ago he was 
full of generous hope and aspiration; no 
man of a surer faith, no one less daunted by 
the commonplaces of those foolish vision- 
aries who call themselves practical men. 
Conscious of honorable motives, he did not 
deny them to others, nor suppose, because 
men are sinners, that therefore mankind are 
a parcel of false and venal fools whom a 
wise man despises. To see Bravo in those 
blithe days was to feel as in one of these early 
soft mornings of spring that it is a world 
whose beauty forever renewed is the eternal 
suggestion to us that human nature is not. 
effete, although it is so long obscured by 
folly and passion, and that all we hope is 
yet possible. 

Suddenly Bravo deserted. He renounced 
faith, hope, and charity, and sneered at every 
thing he had believed and commended. He 
declared that money is the real good, and 
that no man who would be rich must put 
too fine a point upon life. It was the old 
story of selling yourself to Satan. But the 
desertion was double. Bravo not only 
skulked away from conscience and honor, 
but he vowed that it was honor and con- 
science that drove him. 

There goes Bravo the ccserter. People 
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are afraid of him and flatter him and bribe | from palest pearl to deep steel-color prevail in | braid. Striped dimity and Jacquard linen cov- | eyes and laid them on the ladies’ kins—they 


him—and despise him. He is rich and con- 
spicuous. The whole world knows that he 
is a deserter—a deserter from all thut makes 
life noble and honorable and fair. I was 
about to say that although the world knows 
him for a deserter, yet that there is no 
drum-head judgment, no execution. I am 
wrong. Both he and Felix are daily brought 
to that drum-head: they are tried by the 
conscience of generous men, and shot by 
their scorn. And as I came slowly home- 
ward, thinking of the dying mother in the 
hospital, I felt that it is, perhaps—perhaps 
—better for a mother to think of her son 
shot for innocently deserting the army line 
than of the boy grown to be a man, and daily 
scourged by general contempt for the delib- 
erate desertion of principle. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN DRESSES, 


TREET costumes sent over from Paris are 
made short enough to clear the ground. 
* Ladies just returned from abroad are surprised 
to find American ladies dragging handsome silk 
skirts on the dirty sidewalks of New York. The 
fashion is an unclean one, that women of taste 
and good sense refuse to follow. Ifa lady con- 
siders it imperative that her carriage costumes 
and house dresses trail slightly, and does not 
wish to provide separate suits for the street, it is 
an easy matter to shorten the skirts by buttons 
and loops underneath. A dress of walking 
length is also gracefully lengthened by detaching 
the three back breadths from the belt, putting a 
drawing string across the top, and letting them 
droop over the tournure. ‘The upper skirt con- 
ceals the exposed part at the top, and a pretty 
demi-train is formed. 


EASTER TOILETTES. 


Among the church toilettes prepared for East- 
er-Sunday black silks prevailed; the most styl- 
ish colored suits were of réséda (greenish-gray), 
London smoke, and brown. Many of the new 
suits were entirely of silk, while others had polo- 
naises of cashmere, camel's-hair, or Sicilienne. 
The new mantles were added to most polonaises. 
Lower skirts were trimmed a half or three-quar- 
ters of a yard in depth; kilt pleats or narrow 

dicular ruffles and rows of bows trim the 
front breadth, while those back of it are covered 
with horizontal flounces. An over-skirt de- 
scribed last fall in the Bazar promises to be the 
favorite. It is very similar to the drapery of the 
Marguerite Dolly Warden polonaise. 

A black silk suit made by Worth was remark- 
able for its stylish simplicity. ‘Two side pleat- 
ings a quarter of a yard deep, each headed by a 
ruche, trimmed the lower skirt. The over-skirt 
had a long slender apron front drawn back tight- 
ly over the tournure, from whence fell two straight 
back breadths prettily draped in the middle. ‘Ihe 
trimming was a wide bias fold and deep tassel 
fringe. A seam down the middle of the apron 
was concealed by a sort of jabot made of pleated 
silk fringed. ‘The waist had a postilion back, 
round belted front, and Marie Antoinette collar 
of blue China crape and lace. ‘The sleeves were 
duchesse shape, edged with lace. ‘To complete 
the costume is a black cashmere talma and hood; 
a black thread net bonnet with begonia leaves and 
jet; square veil of clear net edged with a wide 
Spanish border, fastened behind by a jet dagger ; 
cameo jewelry; an Alpine parasol of plum-col- 
ored silk, with the shell handle fastened to the 
belt by a chain; and, finally, gray kid gloves 
without fanciful stitching, and fastened by three 
buttons. 

PARASOLS, 


The Alpine parasol, with stick to be used like 
a cane, or lashed to the belt in tourist fashion, 
will be the popular fancy for the summer. Gray 
and écru pongees trimmed with lace of the same 
shade, or with deep fringe or a ruffle, will be 
most used. Very expensive ones are also braid- 
ed with soutache or embroidered. English par- 
asols of dark blue or plum-colored silk, richly 
fringed and as large as an umbrella, are very 
stylish. ‘The handles most seen are of imitation 
shell or ivory ; bamboo and rose-wood sticks are 
also shown. The latest novelty is a revival of 
the old-time canopy-top parasol with a silver- 
mounted knob and handle. A guod | costs 
from $3 to 811. Double-faced silk serge, black 
or brown outside with rose or blue inside, is used 
for serviceable umbrellas. For dressy occasions 
and for carriage use are small white or pearl silk 
ls to be covered with lace. Umbrella hooks, 
with chain to fasten the umbrella to the belt, are 
useful and inexpensive. In imitation gilt and 
silver they cost from $1 50 to $2. 


LACE VEILS. 


Real lace veils are of plain net, or else have 
thick dots instead of the lightly wrought dot 
formerly used. The lace border is about two 
inches wide. The veil is shaped to fall below 
the chin, sit smoothly on the sides, and fall be- 
hind in long streamers. Price from $8 to $15. 
Less expensive veils are squares of Spanish net, 
with or without dots, edged with a wide border 
of Spanish blonde in leaf net: price $7. Three- 
cornered veils of the same material are $8. Jet 
daggers or arrows, or else dead-gold pins, fasten 
the veil over the chignon. 


CARPETS. 


Spring importations of carpets show smaii fig- 
ures in quiet colors, with a bright rich border 
around the room. Gray grounds of every shade 


carpets of various qualities from ingrain up to 


Axminster. ‘The figures consist of delicate tra- 
cery of vines in darker gray, making a monotone 
carpet in many cases, while others are brighten- 
ed by rose-buds, convolvuli, or wreaths of daisies, 
or else a block of dark rich India colors is set 
about at intervals. Next after gray carpets those 
with black or olive grounds are preferred; and 
thirdly are the white grounds that look so cool 
and fresh in summer rooms, and give an appear- 
ance of size to small apartments. The prefer- 
ence in ingrain is for gray grounds of Brussels 
patterns with light blue burder. - American in- 
grains cost from $1 25 to $1 45 a vard, and are 
a yard wide; im ingrains are $1 60. 
Twilled Venetian carpets for balls and stairs 
are brought out in designs to match ingrains. 
With ingrains for chambers, and Venetian car- 
peting to match, upper floors and the entire houses 
of people of small means are provided with inex- 
pensive carpets of as handsome designs as are 
made in Brussels or Wilton. They are also 
made soft to the foot by a patent living now used 
as a preventive to moth. Stairs are suftly pad- 
ded to deaden noise and prevent the carpet wear- 
ing on the edge of the step. English three-ply 
carpets, so closely woven that the third ply will 
not wear off, are excellent for service: price 
$2 25 a yard for best quality. American three- 
ply carpets are $1 65 to $1 75. 

Newest Brussels carpets have less of the orange 
hues that lately pervaded them. For parlors 
there are cool gray shaded grounds, strewn with 
wreaths of eglantine, heather-bells, and clusters 
of the red leaves of the maple. For dining-rooms, 
halls, and libraries there are black and olive 
green groands, with design and coloring imita- 
ting Turkey rugs. Best Brussels, called body 
Brussels, costs from $2 to $2 50a yard. Tap- 
estry Brussels, repeating the designs of tapestry 
carpets, is from $1 25 to $1 60. It is not 
economy to buy low-priced Brussels, as the 
colors are merely stamped on the outer surface, 
and soon wear away, leaving bare gray spots. 

Rich Wilton carpets, so soft to the tread, so 
durable, and of such exquisite colors, are chosen 
by people of taste and means for libraries and 
other handsome rooms. ‘The newest importa- 
tions have quiet-colored grounds, relieved by 
bright medieval colors, blue and red together, 
with gilt lines like moulding. Price from $3 to 
$3 75 a yard. 

The handsomest carpets for dining-rooms are 
great rugs made all in one piece, to be laid on 
inlaid floors of hard wood. Among these are 
Turkey carpets in dark rich Oriental colors, imi- 
tation Dutch carpets, and the Persian carpets, 
which are sold by the square yard, Of the latter 
a banner-like figure is in the centre, and deep 
solid bands of rich reddish muroon fill it out to 
fit the room. 

Velvet carpets in rich Wilton patterns are 
shown for parlors, while for long saloons, bou- 
doirs, and drawing-rooms are Axminsters and 
Moquettes of white or pearl grounds, strewn 
with Watteau scenes—a shepherd’s hat, pipe, 
lute, and flowers. Axminsters are now imported 
whole with medallion centres, and are made to 
fit any room by bordering of solid color. 

Newest oil-cloths have patterns representing 
tiles. Damask figures and marbled grounds are 
still in favor. The best white straw matting is 
70 cents a yard, fancy plaids are 60 cents, and 
common buff 30 cents. 


CURTAINS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


The single drop-curtain of lace has had its 
short day of favor, and the preference now for 
drawing-room windows is two draperies of fine 
Brussels lace almost as thin as blonde. These 
are surmounted by heavy lambrequins of the 
fabric with which the furniture is upholstered. 
For bedrooms in cities, and for all the windows 
of country houses, Swiss muslin curtains, either 
dotted or plain, are chosen. A fluted ruffle a 
finger deep surrounds them, and a band of blue 
or rose ribbon is inserted under straps an inch 
beyond the ruffle; the cornice is of fluted mus- 
lin over colored silk. Such curtains may cost 
as much as $40 a window, but plainer ones, with 
simpler frills, are $10 a window. Nottingham 


_lace curtains are of pretty designs, new this sea- 


son, imitating the stripes and square meshes of 
guipnre lace. Two Nottingham draperies for a 
window may be bought for $7 or $8. Uphol- 
sterers line these with cotton satine of rose-color 
or blue to match the furniture covers, and add a 
colored lambrequin. When put up they cost 
from $12 to $35 a window. Cornices of ebony, 
walnut, or gilt are slight and narrow, and are of 
far less importance than lambrequins. Two deep- 
ly curved draperies across the top of the window 
make handsome lambrequins, while the side dra- 
peries are often as long as the lace curtains be- 
neath. White holland shades remain in favor. 
The Bazar is glad to say there is no more grop- 
ing in dark parlors, for it is the fashion to draw 
back the curtains and let in the invigorating 
sunlight. The fancy for window gardening has 
brought this about, as a handsome window is no 
longer complete without its pretty jardiniére of 
growing plants, that can not exist without plenty 
of air and sun. 

Satins of solid color are the fashionable up- 
holstery for drawing-rooms. Lambrequins and 
furniture covers should always match. A new 
lasting of self-color is commended for its smooth- 
ly twilled surface, that will not retain dust, as 
repped fabrics do; this lasting, with various 
chintz-figured fabrics, is chosen for all rooms but 
parlors. Gay figured cretonne covers the en- 
tire rooms of country houses; it is especially 
pretty in chambers, where even the bedstead is 
so covered with tufted chintz and fluted ruffles 
that not a particle of wood is visible. 

Loose slip covers to protect furniture during 
the summer are of plain glazed linens, white, 
écru, or gray, with binding of scarlet or blue 


ers are also much used. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS. 


The newest papers for drawing-room walls are 
said to be cupied from old India silks that have 
been preserved for centuries. ‘The dark, rich, vel- 
vet-like grounds are of crimson, greenish gold, 
lapis blue, and other quaint tints brightened with 
figures and flowers in India and medieval colors. 
The flowers are in twilled patterns that admira- 
bly represent the cross stitch of embroidery, and 
seem to stand out from the background. ‘These 
dark papers are far more effective than the light- 
tinted walls lately in fashion ; they set off pic- 
tures and furniture to advantage, and seem to 
help furnish the room. A gilt moulding or a 
black paper border surrounds the ceiling. Lux- 
urious boudoirs have the walls covered plainly 
with silk chintz put on as if it were paper. The 
curtains and upholstery are then of solid-colored 
satin. For ordinary rooms glazed paper of dark 
ground with chintz figures cover the walls, and 
the furniture has real chintz coverings of pre- 
cisely the same pattern. Paper-hangings for 
dining-rooms represent old Dutch tiles. Pale 
gray combined with blue and red are the prefer- 
ence among these. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress materials, to Mesdames Drx- 
DEN; and ScHMAUDER; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaB_e, & Co.; 
and James M‘Creery & Co.; and for carpets 
and upholstery, to Messrs. W. & J. SLOANE; 
L. Marcorre; and G. L. Keity & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Bishop Suxpson is a wag as well as a disci- 
plinarian. He has recently rendered an ecclesi- 
astical decision which is not as complimenta 
to the United States Senate as it might be. tt 
seems the ae of Dr. NEwMaN to the 
ern acy of the Senate after his toral pe- 
riod in Washington had expired ed a ques- 
tion of church government, which Bishop Simp- 
SON promptly decided by saying that, under the 
gencral law of the Church, he had the power to 
appoint chaplains to reformatory institutions, 
and he considered the United States Senate to 
fall within the scope of the rule. 

—Mrs. Kzep, widow of the late Henry Keep, 
is to be held in grateful remembrance through- 
out the long future for having given $100,000 to 
the Ophthalmic Hospital, for the purpose of en- 
larging the accommodations and ng provis- 
ion for the reception of free patients. 

—The Duke of Argyle, Secretary of State for 
India, has sent to the city of Chicago a number 
of books on the history, people, products, laws, 
and medical practice of that country. 

—Dr. PaRIsH, of the Media Sanitarium, and Dr. 
Doper, of the Binghamton Inebriate Asylum, 
have been formally invited by the British gov- 
ernment to appear before a committee of Parlia- 
ment to give a detailed account of the workings 
of incbriate asylums in the United States. 

—Madame OVIEDO, the diamond-wedding her 
oine, was recently visited by Mr. WruLiam CuL- 
LEN BRYANT. She is now a widow, living on her 
oree sugar plantation near Matanzas, intelligent 
and agreeable, and enjoys in a comfortable way 
her income of $800,000 per annum. 

—Miss VINNIE REAM preparing a model for 
a statue of General Du Bose, member of Con- 

ess from Georgia, and one of the finest-look- 
ng men in the present Congress. 

-—General Epwarp M'‘Cook, one of ‘the 
fighting M‘Cooxs,’’ is a wag as well as a war- 
rior. Standing recently in the Sherman House 
Chicago, talking with a friend, he was accoste 
by a seedy-look ng individual with a voice quiv- 
ering with emotion, ‘‘ This is General M‘Coox, 
I believe?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir,’’ courteously replied 
the general. Whereupon the man produced a 
dirty cotton handkerchief, and made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to hide the tears which swelled 
up from his manly bosom. As soon as he could 
command his voice he faltered, feelingly, ‘‘I 
was with you at Memphis, Sir.” ‘I never 
was at Memphis,’’.said the general. “I—I 
meant Manassas,’’ hurriedly rejoined the emo- 
tional veteran. ‘* Ah, yes, Manassas,’’ returned 
M'‘Coox: ‘what regiment did you belong to?’ 
‘‘The Second Illinois Battery, Sir,”’ said the oth- 
er, with cheerful alacrity. ‘‘ Just so,’’ was the 

eneral’s dry comment as he passed a five-dollar 

ill into the man’s palm, remarking to his friend 
as the ‘‘Second IIlinoisan”’ shuffled away, <1 
never had such a battery in my command.’ 

—GEORGE CRUIKSHANE, now eighty-four, is 
engaged in writing his autobiography. Few 
men of his time have been more with authors 
artists, and men of mark than he. He isa strict 
abstainer from all intoxicating fluids. 

—Judge Davis, the Labor Reform candidate 
for the Presidency, weighs two hundred and 
fifty pounds. It is to be babes that the plat- 
form of the party will be carefully constructed. 

—Dr. ORONHYATEKHA, the Indian for whose 
education the Prince of Wales made provision 
when in this country, has proved himself wor- 
thy of his benefactor, having distinguished him- 
self at college and in medicine, and as an elo- 


quent speaker. He is exerting himself for the 


improvement of his own people. 


—Miss Mary P. TOWNSEND cntitles herself to 

erpetual thanks for having given $60,000 to the 

ome for Aged Indigent Females, the income 
of which is to be for “‘the support of those fe- 
males who, in legal pliraseology, are called 
spinsters, or single women.”” 

—Judge BazEL HARRISON, whose father was a 
brother of BenzaMiIn Harrison, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, attained to the aye 
of one hundred years on the 15th of March. e 
was the first man who settled in Kalamazoo 
cout: Michigan. 

—When Lavra Harris, our American prima- 
donna, sings in Madrid, they throw her bouquets 
in which are artfully concealed diamonds and 
other things having mercantile value. 

—Dissatisfied with Forster's ‘‘ Life of Dick- 
ens,’’ young Mr. DICKENS proposes to undertake 
the story of his father’s career, believing he can 
do it better. ; 

—Here is a man!— Katrpacna—in Vienna 
popular as a king! Recently at a féle which 
cost $40,000 Samibers of- cold pheasants were 
served at supper. Servants picked out the birds’ 


were emeralds! It was rumored t this de- 
Senctat beet § was en route for Paris. Paris was 
enchanted. He says now he won't leave Vie 

Paris is in tears. : oo 

—Mr. and Mrs. BaRNEY WILLIams have had 
the honor of being presented to the Popo, 
being, if not the first, among the very few mem- 
bers of their profession who have had audience 
of the head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Actors have been theoretically regarded as 
naughty folk, and therefore not to be very much 
ete by prelates. Mrs. BARNEY WiuiaMs Js 

own in private life as a most estimable, mod- 
est, religious lady, and her husband as one of 
the most liberal men in his profession. 

—Colonel Kina, of Texas, has a little farm of 
84,132 acres, stocked with 65,000 cattle, 7000 
sheep, 10,000 horses, and ever-so-many thou- 
sands of goats. 

—The banker SaLomon Herne, of Hamburg. 
has Icft his immense fortune to the widow of 
Heme, the poct. The lady is a Frenchwoman, 
and ues subscribed $200, to the Liberation 

und. 

—The Princess Auice is about to enroll herself 
in the catalogue of royal and noble authors. She 
has written a novel, and given it the pleasant title 
of “Our Home Ways.”’ 

—Mr. Branp, the new Epeskor of the House 
of Commons, is Speaker in fact, gracious but 
firm, and has given his old friends the ‘* whips” 
of Hoth parties clearly to understand that he will 
not allow them to dictate who shall speak in 
great debates. 

—Miss NILsson’s operatic career, which com- 

menced in this country in September, 1870, has 
just terminated. She has sung in one hundred 
operatic performances, and in more than that 
number of concerts. During the coming sum- 
mer she appears in opera in London, and in the 
autumn es her debut at the Imperial Opera- 
house at St. Petersburg. In the autumn she 
will also appear in an entirely new character, 
one for which she has been preparing for two or 
three years, and in which she hopes to achieve 
her test success—that of a wife. 
r, Wr1aAM CULLEN BRYANT and Mr. 
WiILLiaM HENRY HURLBERT have been honored 
with special hospitalities by tho citizens of the 
Mexican capital and by several of the associa- 
tions of the country. 

—Mr. TILLINGHasT, General Superintendent 
of the New York Central and Hudson River 
railroads, has been offered the superintendenc 
and entire running ane pement of the Eric Rail- 
way by the new board of directors. 

—A Boston journal, speaking of the brilliant 
editorials of Mr. JOHN RussELL Young in recent 
numbers of the New York Herald, says that Mr. 
Y. is about to leave for Europe, to be gone two 
years. 

—The Marquis De Voisins, a son of the cele- 
brated MARIE TaGLIONI, has married his cousin, 
the daughter of M. TaGLion1, of Berlin. The 
marquis, supposed to be long dead, met his bride 
Z Berlin, where he had been brought a prisoner 
of war. : 

—Mr. HENRY JARRETT (NILsson’s confidential 
business manager) and Max MaReTzEK have 
taken the Academy of Music for next October, 
and will bring out PauLinge Lucca in opera. 

—Some of the BEESHER brood are strayin 
off. Mrs. Stowe’s son-in-law, the Rev. H. r 
ALLEN, has been appointed rector of Grace 
Church, Amherst, Massachusetts, and the Stowe 
family will make that place their summer resi- 


dence. 
—Speaking of the t and good P. 8. Gr- 
MORE, & wild man in the Boston vercial Bul- 


letin gives the following as the new words to be 
sung to the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ at the Jubilec: 


“ Allan ortoux galant patriquesse 
Guilmaar, isplucquise grete toussee, 
Theliste; seau mehis succes 
Bigretre stilloui pres ;” 


and then favors his readers with the following 
translation : 


* All honor to gallant Parsrox 8. 
Gitmozs; his pluck is great, to say 
The least: 80 may his success 
Be greater still, we pray.” 

—STRavuss, the famous composer of waltzes 
and dance music, will assist P. 8. G. at the Bos- 
ton Jubilee. 

—The Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Trinity Church, is 
in Nassau, New Providence, and a few Sundays 
since preached in Christ-church Cathedral— 
greatly to the satisfaction of the islanders. 

~—The Turkish Sultan is an extravagant fellow 
among the Constantinopolitan tradesmen. He 
buys every eee ae fancies, and now owes them 
a matter of $15,000,000; but the mischief of it is 
that the potentate don’t pay. 

—The TICHBORNE family have owned and oc- 
cupied the estate in Hampshire, England, dur- 
ing five hundred years. : 

—Newspaper folk are becoming men of great 
landed estate. Among those who have invested 
largely in loam is Mr. ABELL, proprietor of the 
Baltimore Sun, who has purchased for $475,000 
the magnificent M‘Donald estate of 300 acres, 
two miles and a half from Baltimore. The place 
is superbly improved, with a palatial residence 
and numerous other buildings. The elegant 
statuary, furniture, paintings, etc., were in- 
cluded in the sale. It is considered one of the 
most beautiful and valuable estates in Mary- 
land. Mr. ABELL’s country-seat is about two 
miles further out. This contains 400 or 500 
acres, with a splendid residence, ont-buildings, 
ete. It is worth probably $150,000. He also 
bought the old Almshouse property t long 
ago, at an outlay of over $200,000. owns a 
farm of some 700 acres, five miles out infanother 
direction, where his eldest son lives, worth per- 
haps $150,000. Not long ago he bought a farm 
—the best one in Frederick County, Maryland— 
for $85,000. He also owns several other beauti- 
ful country placcs, besides a vast amount of city 

roperty, and large Dey i lands, etc.) 
in Pennsylvania, and property in Philadelphia. 
He is estimated by those who approach the best 
knowledge of his wealth to be worth about 
$10,000,000. His present immense income from 
the Baltimore Sun and other sources would 
enable him to purchase an estate like the one 
known as ‘‘M‘Donald’’ every year. This is not 
bad for an editor and newspaper man who com- 
menced life as a poor journeyman printer forty 
years ago. It is a noteworthy fact that the most 
profitable papers in the larger cities of the coun- 
try are non-partisan—such as the Herald, of this 
city, the Ledger, of Philadelphia, the Sun, of Bal- 
timore, the yune, of New Orleans, ctc., etc. 
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of which are sloped off as shown by the illustration. The 
trimming consists of lace insertion an inch and a half wide, 
lace two inches and a quarter wide, and a needle-work 
border half an inch wide. ‘The insertion and lace are 
worked in point lace embroidery on tulle in imita- 
tion of real Jace. For the insertion and lace 
(illustrations Figs. 2 and 3 show full-sized sec- 
tions of both) first transfer the design to 
linen, baste a strip of tulle of the requisite 
width on the latter, and then run on the 
point lace braid, observing the illus- 
trations; in doing this, however, 
the needle should not be passed 
through the foundation. Run 
the edges of the small round 
dots with fine thread, ard 
button-hole stitch them 
: closely. Separate the 
TO tulle from the foun- 
ey" dation, and fast- 
en the different 
pieces of point 
lace braid to- 
gether on the 
under side with 
long overhand 
stitches, at the Fig. 4. 
samétimesur-  ° 
rounding the figures on the 
right side with a thread of 
coarse tatting cotton or 
fine guipure cord, 
which is fastened on 
the under side of 
the work. Cut 
away the tulle un- 
derneath the wider 
braid of the lace. 


Embroidery Designs for Wrappings, Dresses, etc., 
in Soutache, Point Russe, Chain Stitch, and 
Satin Stitch, Figs. 1-11. 


THESE designs may be used for trimming jackets, 
blouses, paletots, talmas, dresses, etc. ‘They are 
worked on cloth, cashmere, silk, etc., with black 
or colored cord, soutache, and saddler’s silk ; 
or with embroidery cotton, linen braid, etc., 
on shirting, linen, or piqué. All of these 
designs may also be used for trimming 
covers, cushions, etc. ‘The medall- 
ion foundation figures are intend- 
ed for trimming the corners. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Corner of 
border with foundation 
figure in point Russe 
embroidery. For the 
embroidery —_use 
saddler’s silk, 
split zephyr 
worsted, or 
coarse cotton. 
The illustration 
; shows the man- 

ner of working 
Fig. 10, the embroidery. 

Figs. 3 and 
4.— Border and foundation 

figure ‘in soutache and satin 
stitch embroidery. The 

flowers of both designs 
are worked with sad- 

dler’s silk in satin 
stitch and point 
Russe, and the 

knots in knotted 
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stitch? Instead of sou- {3 } ‘ , 
tache fine silk cord may ‘3 =| Work the lace stitches 
be sewed on, or chain stitch le a and button-hole stitch bars 
rows may. be worked. ie ae with fine thread as shown by 
= ah) / red sos sss. 334 5 = aes ry...” : 
Figs. 5 and 6.—Border and a oS ue illustration. ‘Trim the lace 
foundation ‘figure in point Russe = =a on the outer edge with woven pi- 
embroidery. ‘These designs are work- \ oe | cots. Sew the insertion on the cam- 
« e e =e een Sy i is . : . o 
ed, like the designs given by Figs, 1 ae. mw / bric along the outer edge; but to form 
and 2, with saddler’s silk, cotton, or split = : the corners, sew it in pleats there, and cut 
zephyr worsted, according to the material. Tae ; __ away the material of the pleats on the under 
. Figs. 7 and 8 ae side, after which 
—Border and foundation figure in chain stitch em- Va 3 edge the handkerchief with the noe Ww oi i ie = 
broidery. Work the embroidery with saddler’s silk, on plain along the straight sides of the handkerchief an 


pleated on the sloped sides. ‘The joining seams of the 
cambric, insertion, and lace are covered with the needle-work 
border. Instead of the lace and insertion shown by Figs. 


cotton, or split zephyr worsted; fine silk cord or sou- 
tache may also be sewed on, following the lines of the de- 
sign. The dots of the foundation figure, Fig. 8, are work- 
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ed in knotted Vig. 6. 2 and 3, Valen- 
stitch. fap tS ciennes _inser- 

Figs. 9 and res ee areata ; 52 oa ge i eee mb tion and lace 
10.—Corner of | a relat ae dle ee ie ‘ ae may be used. 
border and (wee re ee ee Len ja iw. 


Case for 
Thread, Silk, 
and Sewing 

Utensils. 


For this case 
cut, first, a strip 
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Russe and of maroon gros 
knotted stitch. grain fourteen 
Work this bor- ms Ged =: aa oe inches long and 
der with sad- % | end | —<. ‘we ee a. Peps # four inches and 
dler's silk in (e/a 2 ms.) 10a = OS! U6 tOO.COCO men™ seven - eighths 
three different Same Bp  - a AAS VVC” wee eae ee pres and then 
S 2 : —_ : e bt nt % -. + ? . = ota sente 7 ; sy ieogee 3 goatee . = 
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maroon silk braid, baste the strip of silk on the muslin, and 
stitch them both together six times lengthwise between the 
slits with white silk, as shown by the illustration. ‘The 
spaces thus formned serve to hold thread, sewing silk, ete. 
Furnish the outer material, with the exception of an end two 
inches long, which is afterward turned down on the inside, 
with an embroidered foundation of saddler’s silk in different 
colors; this foundation may be worked in the design of the 
Court-plaster Case shown by Fig. 2 on page 821, Harper's 
Bazar, No. 51, Vol. IV., or in the design shown by Section 
of Embroidered Sachel on the same page. After basting 
the outer material on the muslin, fold down the untrimmed 
end of the strip on 
the under side, and 
on the middle of it 
stitch a band of gros 
grain and silk Jining 
for holding the sew- 
ing utensils, as shown 
by the illustration, 
and bind the sides 
with silk braid. Join 
the sides of the fold- 
ed piece by means 
of soufflets with the 
main piece, so that 
a pocket is formed ; 
the soufflets are made 
of double strips of 
silk two inches long 
and an inch and a 
half wide, which are 
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{ % ) folded lengthwise. 

4 Round off the cor- 

; / ee iners slightly on the 
a ~—soother end of the case, 
cere 
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CasE FOR THREAD, SILK, AND 
Sewine UTEnsira. 
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and baste on a piece of gros grain and’ silk oe oe eek sap SR COT prey 
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lining an inch and three-quarters wide, which 
is‘cut out as shown by the illustration. Sew 
through the gros grain, the silk lining, and an 
interlining of muslin three times crosswise at 
regular intervals with white silk. The sections 
thus formed are designed to hold papers of 
needles, and are furnished with the numbers 
thereof. Now bind the case along the outer 
edge with silk braid, and on the pocket stitch : 

two tabs made of gros grain, muslin interlining, and silk lining, bound with braid, as 
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elastic cord loop serve to close the case. 


Case for Pocket-Comb, Button-Hook, etc., Figs. 1-3. 


To make this case cut of gray silk and muslin lining one strip each fourteen inches 
and a half long and four inches and a half wide. Baste the material on the lining, fold 
both ends of the double strip down on the under side two inches and seven-eighths long, 
and ornament the middle part of the strip eight inches and seven-eighths long on the 
outside with alternate cross stitches of blue saddler’s silk, as shown by Fig. 2. Interline 
the inside of the middle part of the strip four inches long with card-board covered with 
bine silk; the latter is underlaid with wadding, and is stitched together with this in 
diamonds with blue silk, and orna- 
mented at the intersecting points of 
the lines in point Russe, with black 
and white saddler’s silk, as shown by 
the illustration. Interline one folded 
end of the strip also with card-board, 
and on the middle fasten a band to 
hold the comb and button-hook, as 
shown by Fig. 1; this band is first 
bound on the sides with blue satin, 
and edged with slanting stitches of 
white and black saddler’s silk, which 
simulate fine round cord. ‘The man- 
ner of working this cord-like trim- 
ming is shown by Fig. 8. The folded 
ends of the strip are edged on the bot- 
tom with a similar binding and silk 
stitches, and then sewed on the blue 
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Fig. 1.—Corp anp CrocHET FRINGE FOR COVERLETS, ETC. Fig. 3.—INsERTION FoR HANDKERCHIEF. oa" 
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shown by | canvas, so that the design figures come exactly on 
the illustration, which serve to protect the sewing utensils. One of these tabs is ornamented with 
a: medallion embroidered in satin stitch with saddler’s silk of different colors. A button and 
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Fig. 1.—LIneEN HANDKERCHIEF WITH NEEDLE-Work, Insertion, 
AND Pont Lack EMBROIDERY, 
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with filling silk of the color of the ribbon. 
_of colored silk ribbon on the back of the book. 
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Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED Band FoR ComB CASE. 
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Fig. 2.—Epoinc ror HANDKERCHIEF. 


ilk covering on the inside. 


shown by Fig. 2, 


Silver Canvas 
Book. 


Tu18 needle - book 
is made of silver can- 
vas and red satin rib- 


ered with white sad- 
dler’s silk and steel 
beads, Cut, first, of 
silver | canv 
pieces from two inches 
and seven-eighths to 
three inches and ‘a 
quarter long, and from 


inches anda half wide. 
From the two pieces 
intended for the outer 
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Fig. 1.—Casr For Pocket-Comp, 
Butroy-Hook, EtTc.—OPEN. 


cover cut ont the inner surface, so that an edge 


half an inch wide only remains. _ Take satin 
ribbon four inches and a half long and two inches 
and three-quarters wide, and on it baste the two 
pieces of canvas for the outside in such a man- 
ner that a strip of the ribbon is left loose in the 


middle for the back of the needle-book. Work’ 
the embroidery on the satin as shown by the. 


illustration, and on the inside of each half of the 
cover baste one of the remaining two pieces of 
each other. Furnish the inside of the needle- 


-. Gord and Crochet Fringe for Coverlets, etc., Figs. 1-3. 


Tne borders of these fringes are made of fine white woven cord and of twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 50; and the fringe strands are of medium-sized knitting cotton, 

Fig. 1.—For this fringe take, first, two pieces of cord, one of which should be as long 
and the other one-half longer than the fringe is required, and tie them together on one end, 
Then crochet the Ist round.—>* On both cords-(the longest piece lies uppermost) work 
6 se. (single crochet), then on the upper cord only six times alternately 4 sc., 1 p. (picot; 


that is, four chain stitches), then 4 more 
sc.; repeat from *, but fasten the first 
p. of every following scallop to the last 
p. of the preceding scallop. The shorter 
cord is carried on five-eighths of an inch 
long in a straight line underneath every 
scallop formed with the longer cord. 
2d round.—Turn the work, so that the 
scallops are turned downward, and work 
always 12 dc. (double crochet) on the 
still free short cord between the se., and 
after every 12 de. 4 ch. (chain stitch). 
For the 3d round lay on a new piece of 
cord, and work, first, on this only, * 4 
sc., then 4 de. on the middle 4 of the 
next 12 de.; in working each of these 
de., before working them off, lay the 
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Fig. 2.—Case ror Pockrr-Comn, 
Butrox-Hook, EtT¢.—CLosep. 
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Bind the outer edge of the case, 
and trim it with the cord-like stitches, and furnish the inside 
of the case with a mirror of the requisite size; the mirror is 
fustened by means of a card-board frame half an inch wide, 
covered with gray satin, which is sewed to the silk with long 
button-hole stitches of blue silk. 
satin interlined with linen serve to close the case; these rib- 
bons are ornamented as shown by Fig. 3, which gives a full- 
sized section, and are sewed on the outside of that end of the 
case which is furnished with the baud on the inside, as seen 
which shows the case closed. Furnish each rib- 
bon on the ends with a button and an elastic cord loop; the 
latter is fastened between the double Inver of the ribbon, and 
is ornamented with a 


Two ribbons of double blue 


book with two pieces of white flannel of the requisite size, which are button-hole stitched all around | 
The flannel pieces are fastened in the middle by a piece 
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working thread behind the cord, and then finish 
the dc., thus covering thecord. After the 4 de. 
thus formed work 4 sc. on the cord, 4 dc. like 
the preceding on the next 4 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
fourth following st. (stitch) of the preceding 
round, 5 ch. In the scallops of this round tie 
the fringe strands as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—To make the border of this 
fringe wind a long piece of cord, as shown by 
Fig. 3, on a coarse fork-shaped brass needle, 
and fasten the cord windings in the middle with 
slip stitches separated each by 3 ch. On the 
scallops on one side of the windings thus formed 
crochet > on the next scallop three times alter- 
nately 83 sc., 4 ch.; then 3 more sc., 2 dc. on 
the next 3 ch. between the cord windings, and 
repeat from *. On the other side of the wind- 
ings knot in the fringe strands, fastening one 
fourfold thread strand folded double on one cord 
scallop, and the next thread strand on the next 3 
ch. between the cord windings. The threads 
of the latter strand are divided in half, and are 
knotted together with the thread strands lying 
between as shown by the illustration. 














A PATIENT CREDITOR. 


You owe me, Nell, a little sum, 
But you needn’t pay, you needn't pay; 
For it may chance your peaceful home 
Ill pass some day, I'll pass some day. 


And then, as one who begs for alms 
(Not asking pay, not asking pay), 

Til plead, ‘‘ I’m hungry for a smile,” 
Then go my way, then go my way. 


Another day Il ope your door, 

All pale and wan, all pale and wan: 
“I'd like a little interest, dear, 

To help me on, to help me on.” 


And yet again Ill halt to beg: 
‘*1’m cold, my dear, I'm cold, my dear; 
A kiss would warm me through and through.” 
Perhaps youll hear, perhaps you'll hear. 


Then, Nell, if owning still your debt, 

You grant me these, you: grant me these, 
Til give you a receipt in full 

Down on my knees, dear, on my knees! 





WIDOW HENDERSON'S HAP- 
PENINGS. 


NOCK, knock, knock, three times, and sharp 
too, upon the deal door which opened from 
the shady porch. . 

‘* I’m coming in just one minute.” The voice 
that called ont was pleasant and musical, and it 
made Aleck Gay's heart beat as no other could. 

There was a little scramble within, and the 
noise of a whimpering child; then the door 
opened, and Mrs. Hetty Henderson stood hold- 
ing the knob. She was snug and tidy, round 
and plump, though a little under size. Her hair 
was a rich auburn, of that smooth and tractable 
kind which never gets out of order. Her face 
was deliciously fair and rosy, or would have been 
but for a trace of weariness about the temples, 
and her eyes, of a warm hazel, would have 
brimmed over with smiles had not the white 
lids drooped a little from want of sleep. As 
she stood there, so unconsciously good and love- 
ly, Aleck gave her a look of adoration. 

*©Qh, it’s you, Aleck!” she said, simply. 

‘¢Yes, Hetty. I was going past on my way 
to Buxton, and I thought I'd let my horse bait 
long enough to inquire how you all are, and what 
has happened last; for you know, Hetty, some- 
thing is always happening to you.” 

Mrs. Henderson let go the door and gave a 
laugh that sounded like the gurgle of a brook or 
the warble of a bobolink, or whatever is sweetest, 
only there was an under-tone of pathos in it, like 
a half sob, that went straight to Aleck's heart. 

‘* Well, it beats all,” said she. ‘‘I’m getting 
my name up: but something has happened, sure 
enough, this time. You know I was saying, just 
after that insurance company failed and refused 
to pay the money on poor Willie’s life, the next 
thing to come along would be sickness, It was 
about time one of the children got down with 
something, and sure enough last Wednesday Ben 
was taken with the measles. He is as cross as 
two sticks, and I was up all last night giving him 
drink, and every hour I expect Hattie and Jane 
will come down, and my employer over in Bux- 
ton is hurrying me about those vests; but I’ve 
been wonderfully helped through it all ;” and the 
blithe laugh came again, so gay and glad it al- 
most brought the tears into Aleck’s eyes. 

‘* What a woman you are for looking on the 
bright side!” said he. ‘‘ A body would think, to 
hear you talk, every time a trouble comes along 
that you had fallen heir to a first-class fortune.” 

‘*T should be pretty rich if that was so,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Henderson; ‘‘for something or 
other is always happening. I’m one of the 
sort the Bible speaks of—prone to tronble as 
the sparks are to fly upward. And yet I ought 
not to say that either, for I am wonderfully 
helped along.” 

‘‘’There’s more practical religion in vonr little 
finger,” said Aleck, admiringly, ‘‘than in the 
rest of the folks put together. But I guess I'll 
slip in and take a chair, Hetty. It’s as cheap 
sitting as standing any time.” 

The visitor walked into Mrs. Henderson's small 
sitting-room. . 

Overhead her little girls were playing at old 
folks’ tea-party with broken dishes, and were 
having a very prim, formal, grown-up sort of time. 
The door was open into the bedroom where the 
sick boy lay, and he now raised a half-disconso- 
late moan for his mother to come and cool the 
hot pillows, and give him drink of the slippery- 





elm tea which stood on the little stand by his 
side. 

Aleck took off his hat, and wiped his forehead 
with a generous red silk handkerchief. He had 
a compact, well-shaped head, covered with crisp 
and curling locks, a mottled, good-humored face, 
and when he smiled his mouth seemed full of 
white teeth. He was a little inclined to stout- 
ness, and his neck-tie and waistcoat were not 
quite to Hetty’s taste, and his trowsers showed 
rather too large and pronounced a plaid. Aleck 
was rather fond of country bails and junketings. 
He liked a horse that held its head up and 
stepped out, and, on the other hand, he was not 

artial to long sermons. In the country neigh- 
borhbod where he lived Aleck was considered a 
worldly man, clinging to the typical rags of self- 
righteousness. The parson made him a subject 
of prayer, and preached directly at him from the 
pulpit; but still Aleck believed in the good 
things of this life, and never made professions 
of religion, much to the sorrow of Hetty Hen- 
derson, who was a strict church-member, and, in 
spite of a conscience morbidly tender, was filled 
with true, sweet, heart piety. 

The little sitting-room was quite homely, but 
some of the charm of Hetty’s personality seemed 
to cling about it, making it a veritable paradise 
in Aleck’s eyes. The windows were draped with 
morning-glories and scarlet runners. There was 
a chintz-covered lounge, and a variety of splint- 
bottomed chairs with gay patchwork cushions. 
In the pleasantest corner, by the south window, 
where there came wafts of the fragrance that is 
always floating about in summer-time, and the 
speckled shade of boughs and hum of bees and 
song of birds, stood Hetty’s sewing-machine, It 
was bright and polished, and looked almost alive 
—as if it could go alone. Aleck went over where 
it was, and sat down in the big rocking-chair, 
and laid his hand on the case. He touched it 
with reverence, as if he would have liked to get 
down on his knees and kiss the very treadle. 
There was a kind of poetry about the mechan- 
ism, in his eyes, for he knew all the brave, pa- 
tient work it had performed, and the thought 
was too much for him. 

‘“Confound it, Hetty!"’ he broke forth, as Mrs. 
Henderson stepped from the bedroom, ‘‘I don’t 
know how I’m going to stand it to have you work 
as youdo. You understand how it has been with 
me ever since we were children together. I 
wouldn't speak until a year after poor Will's 
death.” 

Hetty turned and gave him a pleading look. 

‘‘Forgive me,” said he, penitent to the very 
toes of his big boots. ‘‘I’m an awkward, clumsy 
fellow, Hetty, and it’s just like me to tread on a 
flower when I would give my right hand to save 
it. But you know how I have always felt since 
we went to school together and ate out of the 
same luncheon-basket, and I gathered nuts and 
wild cherries for you in summer, and d 
you up hill on my sled in winter. There came 
a time, Hetty, when you told me you could 
not love me, and I never blamed you for taking 
Will. He was worthier, far .worthier, than I. 
I tried hard not to envy him, even when it was 
the worst with me, and I don’t say but what I 
did enjoy life some. I'm no hypocrite, Hetty,” 
he went on, humbly, ‘‘and a wrong word will 
slip out now and then when I am angry. I am 
sorry for it, Hetty. I wish I was a better man, 
and I know you could make me one, I don't 
make professions, and I never have signed a tem- 
perance pledge, because I think a man’s charac- 
ter is pledge enough against his making a beast 
of himself. ‘The pharisees call me hard names, 
for a man’s reputation is blasted in this com- 
munity if he uses a check-rein and occasionally 
takes a glass of hard cider. If I don’t make any 
pretense to piety, I'm straighter in my business 
dealings than some round here that do.” 

Hetty did not like this kind of talk, and her 
face showed it. ‘The softness departed, and a 
look of decision and character came in its stead. 

“You can’t clear your own skirts,” said she, 
with a little asperity, ‘‘ by throwing blame on 
professors of religion. If you do see a mote in 

our neighbor’s eye, that isn’t going to pluck the 
m out of your own eye.” 

Aleck saw he had upset his own dish, and in- 
wardly groaned. ‘‘I didn’t mean that, Hetty,” 
he broke out. ‘‘I know I’m a miserable sinner. 
‘There was a time when I thought I should be 
lost. It was after poor Will was shot in the 
battle of the Wilderness, and you were left to 
struggle on alone, and I saw your white face be- 
fore me, and I was almost crazy. But after a 
year or two, it seemed to me, I might begin to 
hope. I thought how I could take you and the 
children home, and keep trouble and want away, 
and just live and breathe to make you happy, 
until I felt sure you could save me from selfish- 
ness and make me a new creature.” 

Aleck saw a little flicker in Hetty’s face, and 

it induced him to go on in a more impassioned 
strain of pleading. 
. ©*T sometimes have thought, Hetty,’ said he, 
‘*that my love for you is kind of religious. I 
can’t see God, but I can see his goodness shining 
in your eyes. There’s many a man around here 
who expects to get to heaven on the strength of 
his wife’s prayers. If I was hard pushed to say 
what there is in me that deserves heaven, [ 
should have to confess there’s nothing but my 
constant love for the best woman in the world. 
If my heart was laid open to your pure eyes, 
you would see how all that is good and honest 
in me goes out toward you. Qh, Hetty, some 
folks can steer right along toward heaven of 
themselves; they are strong and full of faith. 
Other folks must have something to catch hold 
of. It may be a little child's hand, or a woman's 
heart, but it is a very real thing; and I tell you 
what it is, Hetty, I do believe you could tow me 
right along into glory.” 

Aleck was not quite a gentleman, not very re- 
fined ; but the yearning, the passion, the faith of 
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the man wrought upon his face and made it no- 
ble. Hetty would have been less than woman 
had she remained unmoved. 

**' You do wrong, Aleck,” said she, gently, ‘‘ to 
put a poor, erring, weak creature in the place of 
the Creator. Be careful that you do not grieve 
away the Spirit of God. Your heart ia set on the 
things of this world, I fear, and it is your duty 
to wait more faithfully on the means of grace.” 

‘*T will do any thing on earth you want me 
to, Hetty,” Aleck responded, with alacrity. ‘‘ I'll 
go to meeting every Sunday if you'll let me sit 
beside you, and look over the same hymn-book. 
Ding it all, I'll turn missionary to the cannibals, 
if you will, and go off to Injy, or any other 
place where they eat human beefsteaks. I could 
go to jail with you, Hetty, and think myself a 
happy man.” 

_ **You make light of serious things,” said Het- 
ty, very gravely, taking up the hem of her apron, 
and putting it together in little folds. Then she 
happened to glance out of the window at the 
eee sulky, which was abominable in 

er eyes. Aleck’s sorrel horse was backing in 
the fills, impatient for the appearance of his 
master. ‘‘We don’t think alike, Aleck,” she 
continued, looking down at a red stripe in the 
carpet; ‘‘and I fear we shall never agree on 
the most important things. I know how large 
and generous your heart is, and prize its worth; 
but I can not feel it is right for us to marry. 
‘The Bible says, ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” I shall pray for your conversion, 
as [ have been doing for a long time.” 

Hetty’s voice faltered, and Aleck got up and 
broke abruptly into the middle of her sentence. 
‘*Don't think I’m going to take this for your 
final answer, Hetty. ‘There’s hope as long as 
there's life. I do believe you love me a little 
way down deep in your heart; and if I was a 
miserable wretch just fit for the hospital or poor- 
house, you would think it your duty to marry 
me, and take up your cross and earn my support, 


for your soul’s good. But here I am, a great, 


strong man with enoagh and to spare, ready to 
lift you out of a life of drudgery, and give you 
every comfort, and educate the children, and 
love you with my whole heart and soul and 
strength, and you will persist in turning me off 
because vou are afraid of offending the Lord. 
I don’t believe the Lord is offended by such 
things; and you ought to follow the dictates of 
your heart.” 

He strode to the door, and slammed it as he 
went out; and Hetty, whose nerves were a little 
shaky from watching the previous night, sat 
down in the rocking-chair, and buried her burn- 
ing face in her hands. Aleck had treated her 
outrageously. He was positively brutal. How 
dared he say he believed she loved him a little 
down deep in her heart? The thought of the 
insult she had received made the tears flow and 
trickle through her fingers. Aleck had widened 
the breach between them, and as she was sure 
she didn’t love him, there was no apparent need 
of grieving over it. She knew she should be 
wonderfully helped, for she always was, and yet 
somehow she felt very low-spirited and misera- 
ble. There was a great pile of vests to stitch for 
her employer at Buxton, and the work must be 
done in time, even though her head did ache 
and eyes blur with weariness. 

Aleck, for his part, threw himself into the 
yellow sulky, and gave the sorrel horse his head. 
As he turned away from the little red farm-house, 
where such a patient sweet life was being lived, 
he felt heartily ashamed of himself because he 
was 80 prosperous and well off, with a great 
stock-farm clear from debt, the best stone house 
in the township, and money in bank. He was 
disgusted with his stout limbs and excellent 
digestion. If he had been born halt or blind, 
Hetty might have taken him home to her heart. 
She had married Will Henderson, he felt sure, 
because he was the best and unluckiest fellow in 
the world. 

The hay harvest was over, and the fields were 
smoothly shorn. Elms by the way-side seemed 
to drip with golden light. ‘The cardinal-flower 
looked at its splendid image in the lazy little 
brook that flowed along coquetting with alders 
and reeds. There were good farms on either 
side the way. Aleck crossed the covered bridge 
over a wide, shallow stream, and came out on a 
bit of smooth road and an old brown barn with 
doors wide open abutting almost upon the track. 
‘wo or three farmers had gathered to inspect a 
horse which the owner of the place—a tall, black- 
whiskered man—in his shirt sleeves, had brought 
out from the stable. A passer-by in a light dem- 
ocrat wagon slued his vehicle round out of the 
road, and stopped to observe what was going on. 
Aleck did the same with his yellow-wheeled 
sulky, for his instinct scented a trade. The 
animal on exhibition was a tall chestnut, clean- 
limbed, with a shiny satin coat, and a peculiarly 
wicked eye. 

** What will you take for that horse, Bates ?” 
inquired Aleck, after he had exchanged nods 
with the neighbors. 

** Wa'al, I don’t know just what I would take. 
I vally him purty high. He’s a nice horse, but he 
ain’t just the beast to work on a farm. Now if 
you want to swap off that there sorrel of yours, 
I wouldn’t mind giving a little boot.” 

‘*Come, now, out with it, Bates, what ails 
him? Is he spavined, or broken-winded ?” 

‘* No,” said one of the old farmers, whose face 
looked like a carved walnut, at the same time 
ejecting a liberal shower of tobacco juice, ‘‘ he's 
as sound as a nut, not five year old, but you see 
he’s got a leetle touch of the devil in him. Mebbe 
for a week he'll go along as steady as an old cow, 
and then he'll take a notion to kick and stiff- 
en his hind-legs like steel crow-bars, and, you'd 
better believe, any thing that’s behind him is 
pretty likely to be sent to kingdom come. When 
he takes it into his head to run,‘a chain of light- 
nin’ wouldn't hold him: and every now and then 
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he breaks his headstall all to flinders, and chaws 
up the grain-bin.” 

‘You needn’t make it out worse than it is,” 

said Bates, in a grieved tone. ‘‘I don’t kalker- 
late to deceive any body about this here animal. 
I never said he was a likely animal, and I ain’t 
a-going to have a neighbor, after he's got his 
neck broke, and been sot on by a crowner and 
twelve men, come and prosecute me for damages ; 
but if he’s willing to trade, knowing all the facts, 
why, that’s his own look-out.” 

‘*How much boot will you give?” inquired 
Aleck, laconically. 

‘* Why, for that there sorrel of yours,” said 
Mr. Bates, ‘‘I wouldn't mind a cool hundred 
and fifty down, or, what’s the same thing, a check 
for that amount on Buxton Bank.” 

‘“* Agreed!” returned Aleck, and he threw 
down the lines and sprang out of the sulky. 

** Here, untackle my horse and put in yours, and 
then we will go over to the house and square up 
the money matters.” 

Two weeks slipped away, and the widow Hen- 
derson saw nothing of Aleck Gay. Things had 
happened all along—not the brightest and hap- 
piest things, but smiles still shone in Hetty’s 
eyes, though more and more tremulous with 
tears. The two little girls had fallen sick of 
measles, and the disease seemed to go very hard 
with Jenny, the youngest, the baby and pet. 
Anxiety and constant watching had worn upon 
Hetty’s nerves, and some of the work for her 
Buxton employer was done when she was ready 
to drop to sleep over the machine. One parcel 
of vests had already found their way back, with a 
sharp note, saying the stitching did not give satis- 
faction, and must be done over; and worse than 
all, the post had brought her an official document 
from Washington, with the information that on 
account of some irregularity in his papers, poor 
Willie’s pension, which had been continued to his 
widow, was about to be withdrawn. It might cost 
more time and money than she had to spare to get 
the claim re-established. The old farm-house 
where she lived had only a few rather unproductive 
acres attached to it, and was heavily mortgaged. 
Hetty had depended upon the pension to keep 
down the interest; and now there was a bleak, 
homeless prospect staring her and her little brood 
in the face. But all the time she knew she should 
be wonderfully helped through her troubles, The 
thougitt of Aleck Gay—great, generous-hearted 
fellow—who had loved her so faithfully long 
years, came like.a warm, sweet suffusion, and 
burned upon her cheek in a hidden blush. Het- 
ty suspected this feeling was a temptation in dis- 
guise, for she knew the devil has a very ungen- 
tlemanly way of taking advantage of a woman’s 
weak back and tired feet. 

Near Hetty’s house was an ugly, steep hill, 
with more pitches and shelving banks than any 
other in half a day's journey. That same after- 
noon, which was lowering and overcast, an old 
man in a tow frock was guiding a pair of oxen 
down Long Hill. When about half-way to the 
bottom his streaming old eyes took note of some- 
thing ahead which looked like the detached 
wheels and body of a yellow sulky. His slow 
senses had scarcely made this observation when 
he came upon a man, hatless, and with torn 
coat, lying among some loose stones a little un- 
der the bank. 

‘Why, du tell, if it ain't Aleck Gay !” 

‘*1¢’s me, sure enough,” groaned Aleck. ‘* That 
beast of mine ran away and smashed the sulky 
to shivers. I hope he has broken his confound- 
ed neck. My ankle is sprained, and I have hurt 
my arm, and there are some scratches on my face, 
but I hope my bones are all right. Come, daddy, 
give me a lift as far as the widow Henderson’s, 
and on your way home you may step at the doc- 
tor's.” 

Hetty had just put down little Jane, after a 
bad coughing fit, when there came a confused 
and ominous sound from the front porch. She 
ran to the door, and throwing it open, called out, 
in a tone of despair, ‘‘ What has happened now ?” 

‘¢ It’s me, Hetty,” Aleck answered, as he was 
being helped in. ‘‘ I met with an accident near 
here, and am pretty well knocked to pieces, and 
I thought, seeing how it is, you would not refuse 
to take me in.” | 

Hetty reeled back against the side of the pas- 
sage-way without speaking, and turned very pale. 
Aleck saw the’ look, and it made his heart leap 
up in his throat, although he was suffering con- 
siderable pain. Soon the patient was sitting bol- 
stered up in a rocking-chair, wrapped in a blank- 
et, with his hurt foot on a cushion, and pillows 
about him. Arnica, camphor, lint, and bandages 
were quickly brought; Hetty washed the blood 
from his forehead with a very tender touch. 

*¢ Aleck,” inquired she, sympathetically, ‘‘don'’t 
you think it would do you good to have a plaster 
on these cuts ?” 

‘*No,” said Aleck, giving a prodigious groan, 
**it ain't worth while. Only if vou would stand 
there and hold your hand on my head afew min- 
utes, it would draw better than any plaster in the 








world.” 


‘*You need something warming to take in- 
wardly, Aleck. I am afraid you will get ex- 
hausted and faint away.” 

‘*No”—and he gave another profound sigh— 
** but if youll sit down there, where I can look 
at you handy, it will do me more good than doc- 
tor’s stuff.” 

Hetty sat down accordingly, and as the pity 
grew in her face, hope rose in the breast of 
Aleck. 

‘*Do you think your leg is broken, Aleck ? I 
am so sorry for your sufferings. ‘The pain must 
be intense.” 

‘*Itis pretty bad,” answered Aleck, evasively, 
‘‘and I can’t tell just what has happened until 
the doctor comes. I've a notion it’s inostly in- 
ternal. There is something wrong here,’’ and 
he put his hand conspicuously over his heart. 
‘‘T don’t-know but I'm going to pieces. One 
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thing is certain: I never shall ride in that yellow 
sulky again. It may be all day with me;" and 
then came another dreadful groan. ‘* Hetty’ — 
after a little pause—‘* don't you think vou could 
reconcile it with your sense of duty to take pity 
on me? You accept misfortunes so beautifully, 
Hetty: now I have become—a—a kind of mis- 
fortune, couldn’t you accept me?” 

‘Tf [can do you good,” said Hetty, in a weak 
voice. ‘‘It wonld seem almost providentially 
pointed out. Who knows but this may prove a 
means of saving grace ?” 

‘¢Tt will!” cried Aleck, in ecstasy. He quite 
. forgot to groan, and with his sound -arm he 
clasped her waist. ‘‘ Hetty, God helping me, 
this shall prove the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to you.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Four-post Bed in Newgate.—The Rat out of the 
.— A Settlement once for all.”"—A new View 
of Joab.—Democracy in Hyde Park. 

HE famous ‘‘ claimant” of the Tichborne 
estate is at last in Newgate, whero he is 
accommodated, by reason of hisenormous weight, 
with a four-poster instead of the nsual ham- 
mock. It is probably not the first time he ‘has 
experienced prison lodging. Histrial for perjary, 
if, as is said, his former attorney has undertaken 
to bear witness aguinst him, may be expected to 
be as exciting and sensational as that which has 
just concluded, concerning which there has been 
as much disputation as concerning the origin of 
evil, Opinions were so various and vet decided 
that many a household was divided against it- 
self in a most serious manner; and one irascible 
old gentleman has, to my own knowledge, altered 
his will, since he was ‘‘ not going to permit a man 
to have the conduct of his affairs after he was 
gone who had proved himself to be un ass by be- 
lieving in such a transparent swindler as Arthur 
Orton”—a lesson not to disagree with old gen- 
tlemen of choleric disposition, to whom one has 
reason to believe he has been left residuary 
legatee. ‘The only genuine offer the poor claim- 
ant is said to have had in the matter of bail—a 
trifle of £10,000—has been made by a specula- 
tive City gentleman on the condition that the ci- 
devant ‘* Sir Roger” will permit himself to be ex- 
hibited in the provinces, where, doubtless, many 
still believe in him. In town, even his bonds are 

called ‘‘ Wagga’ bonds. 

The ‘‘rights” of the Alabama ‘‘ consequential 
claims” are certainly not known here (whatever 
may be the case on your side of the water), but we 
have several very wise persons who pretend to 
know them, ‘‘ which,” as one of our best-known 
bores is upt to remark, ‘‘ reminds me of an anec- 
dote.’ 

A ship came to the London Docks the other 
day, after a long voyage, much infested by rats, 
and a ‘‘ professional’”’ was employed to destroy 
them. ‘‘ But save me one of them alive,”’ said 
the skipper, “‘ for I should like to take it home 
to show my péople.” The rat-catcher accord- 
ingly selected a fine specimen, and the skipper 
put it in a bag and placed it in his shooting- 
Jacket pocket, and took the ‘‘ bus’ to town. He 
was a young and jovial fellow, with a certain 
Smollett-like humor about him, and being on the 
‘* knife-board” of the omnibus, which was much 
crowded, it suddenly strnck him, when half-way 
down Oxford Street, what a sensation it would 
cause if he were to let that rat out of the bag. 
No sooner thought than done. With great cau- 
tion, and staring up in the air as if composing 
poetry, he dtd it. In an instant the occupants 
of that ‘‘ bus” roof were ina turmoil. The rat, 
accustomed to the seclusion of a ship’s hold, and 
terrified by the noise and bustle of the streets, 
rushed all over every body, and finished by run- 
ning up the driver's back. If that man has 
since remarked that he has never in all his life 
experienced a feeling of alarm, he is a liar. 
However, the rat was eventually cast down into 
the street and slain. Then the question arose, 
Where did’ it come from? Every body had a 
theory of his own—it had a nest in the wood- 
work of the vehicle; it had dropped out of the 
straw cart they had collided with in Holborn, 
etc. But only the skipper knew, who had him- 
self let the rat go. Similarly this mutual mis- 
conception of the two nations as to the indirect 
damages is not to be explained by ingenious 
theories, but only by the confession of those im- 
mediately concerned. We must wait in patience 
until not the rat, but the cat, is let out of the 
bag. The argument that, extortionate as the 
claims may be, they are at least made once for 
all, and when once settled will preclude all fur- 
ther trouble, was rather happily met the other 
night in the Reform Club smoking-room. 

** My good Sir,” retorted one, ‘‘ you recall to 
me the great Dr. Gibson, of Hyde Park, of fa- 
mous but somewhat grasping memory. He never 
. set foot in a patient's house under ten guineas, 
and when he got there it was found difficult to 
prevent his coming again. An old Scotcliwoman 
of title, Lady Edith Douglas, once sent for him for 
a trifling ailment (for, thongh ‘canny,’ she was 
nervous about herself), and after a consultation 
with the family physician, and taking ten guineas 
from her ladyship, he said, as he left the room, 
‘Well, well, Dr. Brown, I will look in again 
on Tuesday, and see how our patient progress- 
es.’ No sooner was he gone than Lady Edith 
proceeds to abuse not only Dr. Gibson, but the 
unfortunate family physician. ‘How could vou 
let him say he would call again on Tuesday, 
when you knew I had already paid him so much 
money?’ ‘ Nay, indeed, my lady,’ returned Dr. 
Brown, ‘that is not for me to say, but for your- 
self. It is impossible for me to dictate to so em- 
inent a man.’ On ‘Tuesday the great physician 
came again, pocketed his fee, but disapproved of 
the effect of the medicine. ‘On this day week, 
Dr. Brown, I will call again, aud we will then 
see how Lady Edith progresses ynder a slightly 
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different treatment.’ Lady Edith could hardly 
restrain her wrath till he had left the room. ‘He 
may come again a thousand times, if he pleases, 
but he shall never get another guinea. You see if 
he does.’ Dr. Brown was rather curious to see 
if he did, and awaited the next interview with 
pleasurable expectation. Dr.Gibson came, com- 
mended the new system under which the patient 
seemed to be progressing, talked of the weather 
and the court, of Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses ; but not a word did Lady Edith speak, 
and not a hint did she drop of a forthcoming 
fee. At length the astute physician, perceiving 
how the case stood, observed, with frank good 
nature, ‘Come, come, my lady, you must pay 
me my ten guineas this time, and then I won't 
come any more.’” 

‘This was naive, but it did not exceed the na- 
ivete of a certain medical gentleman of my ac- 

uaintance who has not ‘‘joined the mujority” 
like Dr. Gibson, and whom I will therefure cull 
Jones. He is a well-known surgeon, and while 
returning to his own house the other day with a 
companion of the same profession, there chanced 
to be a piece of orange peel on the pavement in 
front of the door, which the latter benevolently 
kicked into the roadway. ‘‘ My dear Sir,” ex- 
postulated Mr. Jones, picking up the orange 
peel and replacing it on the same spot which it 
had previously occupied, ‘‘ what are you about ?” 
And, indeed, a man should be very sure of his 
motives before sacrificing his profession to the 
public interest. 

In my last letter I told you a confirmation 
story; here is another: ‘‘Mamma,” said a 
young lady, who had been to a lecture at the 
parish church preparatory to that ceremony, 
‘the clergvman tells us we must be thorough- 
ly acquainted with the Lycewn and Atheneum 
creeds. Does it not seem odd that such im- 
portant affairs should have been named the one 
after a theatre and the other aftera club-house ?” 
I am afraid she meant the Nicene and Athana- 
sian creeds, for she is an ignorant as well as 
overconfident young woman. ‘They asked her, 
**“What do we know of Joab?” and she replied, 
** Joab— Joab; why, of course I know about 
him ; Joab is my wash-pot.” 

In Hyde Park every Sunday both the Old 
Testament and the New are brought to bear. by 
peripatetic lecturers, against the government. 
Curionsly enough, though ‘‘ preaching” is for- 
bidden, democratic and even infidel eloquence is, 
as vet, permitted. The Parks bill, as it is called, 
which is now passing through Parliament, is in- 
tended to curb this, and is, in consequence, ve- 
hemently denounced. <A copy of it was burned 
in public last Sunday at the conclusion of one of 
Mr. Odger’s addresses. These flights of oratory 
nre listened to by many thousands of persons, but 
not above one-fourth of the audience seem to svm- 
pathize with the sentiments expressed in them. 
The fact, however, that such exhibitions are al- 
lowed at all is not without significance; and the 
public has so Jong been accustomed to them that 
interference will not be easy. While the chief 
democrats hold forth, a number of strong- 
voiced fellows on the outskirts of the crowd 
sell what used to be once considered seditious 
pumphlets: ‘*‘ How the People's Loaf is nibbled 
away,” ‘‘The Vampire Aristocracy,” and so 
forth; and the Mock-Litany men combine the 
diffusion of free thought with commercial enter- 
prise. The ‘‘ People’s Alphabet” sellers, too, 
are very active with their political A B C, and 
give every point with great effect, except the 
pronunciation of the aspirates, which is beyond 
their powers. 

“‘ Ho stands for Hengland, that place of noted fame, 


Where Working-men create the wealth, but masters 
spend the same. 


" Ban san for ‘Ouse of Lords, where peers and 


Ops sit; 
It's time to give them notice to pack up their traps 
and quit. 


‘©Q stands for Queen, who for doing nothing gets 


Yet she can't support her children on a thousand 
ponnds a day. 
The expression of these little sentiments may 
be only a safety-valve, as quiet folks are glad to 
think; but since (in the Parks bill) the govern- 
ment have announced their intention of sitting 
upon it, it is more than probable that you will 
hear news of a blow-up. 
R. Kempe, of London. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ADAM BEDF.” 


OMEN who are never bitter and resentful 

are often the most querulous ;_ and if Solo- 

mon was as wise as he is reputed to be, I feel sure 
that when he compared a contentious woman to 
a continual dropping on a very rainy day, he had 
not a vixen in his eye—a fury with long nails, 


acrid, and selfish. Depend upon it, he meant a 


good creature, who had no joy but in the happi- 
ness of the loved ones whom she contributed to 
make uncomfortable, putting by all the tidbits 
for them, and spending nothing on herself. Such 
a woman as Lisbeth, for example—at once pa- 
tient and complaining, self-renouncing and ex- 
acting. brooding the livelong day over what hap- 
pened yesterday, and what is likely to happen 
to-morrow, and crying very readily both at the 
good and the evil. 





One of the lesson’ a woman most rarely learns 
is, never to talk to an angry or a drunken man. 





People who love downy peaches are apt not 
to think of the stone, and sometimes jar their 
teeth terribly against it. 





It is our habit to say that while the lower na- 
ture can never understand the higher, the higher 
nature commands a complete view of the lower. 
But I think the higher nature has to Jearn this 
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comprehension, as we learn the art of vision, 
by a good deal of hard experience, often with 
breises and gashes incurred in taking things 
up by the wrong end, and fancying our space 
wider than it is. 





An ingenious web of probabilities is the surest 
screen a wise man can place between himself 
and the truth. 





One can say every thing best over a meal. 


Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be 
called a baptism, a regeneration, the initiation 
into & new state. 








Tt is not ignohle to feel that the fuller life 
which a sad experience has brought us is worth 
our own personal share of pain: surely it is not 
possible to feel otherwise, any more than it would 
be possible for a man with cataract to regret the 
painful process by which his dim blurred sight 
of men as trees walking had been exchanged for 
clear outline and effulgent day. The growth of 
higher feeling within us is like the growth of fac- 
ulty, bringing with it a sense of added strength : 
we can no more wish to return to a narrower 
sympathy than a painter or a musician can wish 
to return to his cruder manner, or a philosopher 
to his less complete formula. 





Doubtless a great anguish may do the work 
of vears, and we may come out from that bap- 
tism of fire with a soul full of new awe and new 


pity. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE present year seems to be regarded by 
medical men ag an exceptional one for the 
prevaicnce of discases of u malignant type. The 
cause of this is not definitely known; it may be 
some Re oon peculiarity—the deficiency or 
the excess of some element in it. But it isa well- 
established fact that epidemics of every kind are 
checked by strict attention to sanitary laws, and 
spread rapidly when these laws are neglected. 
evers of various kinds are known to be caused 
by imperfect drainage, ill-ventilated rooms, and 
a general want of cleanliness. And even where 
pouere. cleanliness is not neglected, the exhala- 
ions arising from a damp cellar or from a stag- 
nant pool in the vicinity will engender disease. 
A careful inspection of houses by the occupants 
is a great safeguard, if discovered difficulties are 
promptly remedied. And now that the time of 
year leads us to hope for spring weather, we 
would suggest that ladics interest thenselves 
somewhat about this matter, and personally ex- 
amine their dwellings and surroundings, and as- 
sure themselves that every thing about them is 
in as cleanly and wholesome a condition as is 
possible. 





An exchange says: ‘‘ Will some one please 
send us that item about the Wisconsin girl who 

lows and harrows and plants forty-five acres of 
and with her own hands? We can not realize 
that it is spring-time till we’ve read that item. 
We haven’t missed it for ten years."” The difti- 
culty is that it is not ‘‘spring-time’’ yet. The 
month may proclaim it so, but the snows and 
blows and frosts tell another story. We trust, 
however, that before this paragraph can be print- 
ed, ‘‘ gentle spring’”’ will have really come. 





It is said that Mount Hood, which has become 
familiar to many Eastern residents from the fact 
that its snowy crest appears in the background of 
Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Rocky Mountains,” is now throw- 
ing out a dense column of smoke, and threaten- 
ing an active volcanic eruption. Mount Hood 
is one of several penks of the Cascade Mount- 
ains (known as the Sierra Nevada in California), 
each of which has been regarded as an extinct 
volcano. The other aeoant peaks are Mount 
Jefferson, the Three Sisters, and Mount Pitt, 
renee in height from ten to eleven thousand 
fect. The height of Mount Hood is about thir- 
teen thousand feet. There are Indian traditions 
which indicate an cruption of Mount Hood, but 
none has occurred within American knowledge. 





A correspondent, referring to a recent item in 
‘*Sayings and Doings’’ concerning the old North 
Dutch Church, and the cannon which stand with- 
in the inclosure, says : 

‘‘ These were French cannon, captured by the British 
in the old wars, condemned, no doubt, and sunk, breech 
down, one on the corner of Fulton, the other on the 
corner of Street, in the church-yard of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church. In 1775 there was 
a blacksmith’s shoe oppose, and a vacant space on 
William Street. he Asia fired on the city, and a 
spent ball ae ae the shop, the blacksmith swore 
it never should be fired nat Americans. He took 
his sledge, placed the in the month of the Ann 
Street gun, which was of smaller calibre, and wedged 
it home. One gun has a ball, the other not. 

“The story comes from a lawyer who was born near 
the spot and time, and was acquainted with the men 
who Knew the events.” 


The wife of Thomas Hood possessed a confid- 
ing nature, which rendered her a susceptible 
subject for those practical jokes to which every 
oue within the sphere of his acquaintance was 
more or less exposed. She believed implicitly 
in whatever he told her, however improbable, 
and though often vowing seriously not to be 
taken in again, she was sure to be caught. On 
one occasion, when living at the coast, Hood 
gave his wife some useful hints on buying fish. 
‘** Above all things, Jane,”’ said he, ‘‘as they will 
endeavor to impose upon your inexperience, let 
nothing induce you to buy a plaice that has any 
appearance of red or orange spots, as they are 
sure signs of an advanced state of decomposi- 
tion.”” Accordingly Mrs. Hood, on the faith of 
her newly acquired information, was quite pre- 
pared to do battle with the cunning fishwom- 
en, one of whom came shortly afterward. As it 
happened, the woman had nothing but plaice, 
which she turned over, praising their freshness 
and beauty, and protesting that they were just 
from the water. The cautious buyer grave- 
ly shook her head, and with a look of infinite 
wisdom, combined with a certain sad pity for the 
woman's supposed dishonesty, observed, ‘‘ My 
good woman, it may be as vou say, but I could 
never think of buying any plaice with those un- 
pleasant red spots.’’ ‘‘Lord bless your eyes, 
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mum !"" replied the astonished woman, ‘who 
ever seen plaice without spots"? A suppressed 
wiggle on the stairs behind her revealed the joke, 
und, turning her head hastily, Mrs. Hood caught 
sight of her husband hurriedly disappearing in 
an ecstasy of laughter, leaving her to appease 
the angry fishwomun as best she could. 





The darker side of English social life is lately 
illustrated by the suggestions of some journals 
that a number of women carried infants with 
them luto the crowded streets on the occasion 
of the recent thanksgiving celebration in order 
that the little things might be crushed te death. 
Babies in arms, it is said, were to be secn in unusu- 
al numbers in the streets all day amidst the large 
multitude; and at tae when accidents became 
numcrous, and children were torn from their 

arents, mothers separated by a rush from their 
nfunts, wives from their husbands, and not a 
few adults were really trampled upon and seri- 
ously injured. Hence the insinuation: ‘The 
baby farms, we imagine, do not answer as they 
did some time back, and secing several very re- 
pulsive-looking women enter the thickest of the 
crowd with tiny infants in their arms, we could 
not resist the conviction that if the babies werc 
found suffocated very few tears would be shed.” 
Before the time ever comes in this country when 
such ke shall become probable we trust 
that foundling hospitals may be sufficiently nu- 
merous and well supported by the philanthropic 
to afford a home and safe nurture to all infants 
deprived of natural and trustworthy protectors. 





The citizens of Brooklyn are making an effort 
to open rooms in that city for chess-playing, to 
which all lovers of that intellectual game ma 
have access by paying a small annual fee. / 
charter Is to be asked from the Leislature, and 
it is hoped that a sufficient sum of money may 
be raised by ‘ree vee to found a permanent 
institution. Chees is a game which Is ill adapt- 
ed to the purposes of the gambler, and objection 
can scarcely be made even by the most rigid 
moralist to this attempt to use {it as a means of 
furnishing amusement for that large class of our 

opulation who live in lodgings, and who aro 
orced to seck amusement outside the place 
where they eat and sleep. 





The rates of postage in England are sometimes 
compared with ours unfavorably to the latter. 
By recent reductions the weights allowed for a 
given rate of postage have been increased. One 
ounce can now be sent to any part of the kiug- 
dom for one penny (two cents), and greater 
weights for even proportionally less. “Thus, 
letters exceeding two ounces, but not exceed- 
ing four ounces, cost twopence; exceeding six 
ounces, but not exceeding cight ounces, three- 
pence. A letter weighing twelve ounces would 
cost eight cents postaye in England; here it 
would cost seventy-two cents, or just nine times 
as much. But it should be remembered that 
England is much more compactly settled than 
the United States; and,on an average, letters 
passing through our post-office have to be car- 
ried a much greater distance, and, of course, at 
increased expense. 





An editor lately sent into the composing-room 
two articles, one of which was an obituary no- 
tice and the other a funny anecdote. The head- 
ings were accidentally changed by the type-set- 
ters, and when the paper appeared the editor 
was horrified to see the obituary notice headed 
‘*A Good Joke,”’ while the funny anecdote was 
prefixed with the caption, “Sad Announce- 
ment. 





Mr. Beecher says: ‘I love music, froma Jew's- 
harp to David's harp. J love every thing that is 
musical. No band goes through the strect that 
T do not go with it in thought. Even the more 
humble ‘minstrels,’ who perform under false 
appearances, I publicly confess that Ihave sym- 
pathy for them too. I love music. Give me 
the French, give me the Italian, give me the 
German, give me the wild airs of Scotland, give 
me the wails from Ireland, give me our own ne- 
gro minstrels’ music: they all find, in different 
degrees, x response from my heart.” 





A wealthy banker, desirous to distinguish him- 
self as a dramatic author, wrote to Scribe to suy 
that he wished that famous dramatist to write a 
comedy, and to allow the banker to add a few 
lines to it, which might entitle him to say they 
had worded a part of the play, however small, 
together; and he was willing to leave all profits to 
Scribe, and to put the piece in the most splendid 


style on the stage at his own expense. Vhere- 
upon Scribe wrote back to say, ‘I must noes 
me to 


our proposal, my principles forbiddin 
help in getting up a team of a horse and a don- 
key.’’? By return of post the banker wrote to 
Scribe: ‘‘Your impertinent letter is at hand. 
How dare you call me a horse?” 





Professor Agassiz has been unfortunate in 
South America with one jur of curious fishes. 
They were caught, dissected with great care, de- 

sited in alcohol, and delivered to a servant 

or safe-keeping. Next morning, when the pro- 
fessor inquired for them, the obsequious darky 
took him out to the kitchen, where the unique 
specimens were reposing in the frying-pan, near- 
ly ready for breakfast. 





The following touching letter from the poct 
Burns, dated June 26, 1796, has lately been 
given to the British public: 


“My pear CLarKer,—Still, atill the victim of aMlic- 
tion! Were you to see the emaciated figure who nuw 
holds the pen to you, you would not know your old 
friend. Whether shall ever get about again is only 
known to Him, the Great Unknown, whose creature I 
am. Alas! Clarke, I begin to fear the worst. As to 
my individual self, I am tranquil. I would despise 


_ myself if I were not; but Burns's poor widow, and 


half a dozen of his dear little ones helpless orphans— 
there I am weak as a woman's tear! ough of thie; 
‘tie half my disease! I duly received your Jast, in- 
clusing the note. It came extremely in time, and I 
was much obl to your punctuality. Again I must 
request you to do me the same kindnesa. so very 

od ax, by return of post, to inclose me another note. 

truet you can do it without much inconvenience, and 
ft. will seriously oblige me. If I must go, I leave a few 
fnends behind me whom I shall t while conecious- 
neas remains. I know that I shall live in their remem- 
brance. Adieu,dear Clarke! that I shall ever see you 
again is, 1 am atraid, highly improbable. 

“R, Burns.” 


Addressed, ‘‘ Mr, James Clarke, school-master, 
Forfar." 
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‘JAPANESE PAGE. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH'’S 
MUSEUM. 


O one can charge Queen Victoria’s sons with 


being ‘‘ home-keeping youths,” who, as the 


proverb tells us, ‘Shave ever homely wits.” ‘Few 
of the Queen’s subjects of the same age have 
traveled so mucli as the Prince of Wales, while 
the Duke of Edinburgh, in his sailor capacity, 
has been all over the world. During the various 


cruises which he made while in command of the | 


(ralatea he visited South America, South Af- 
rica, India, China, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand, besides touching at numerous islands, 
such as Madeira, the Azores, Cape Verd, Ma- 
nilla, New Caledonia, the Falkland and Sand- 
wich Islands, and Otaheite. A man of exalted 
rank, too, possesses an advantage over other per- 
sons in the fact that every thing worth seeing is 
brought under his notice in the most convenient 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A BOAT GIRL AT CANTON. 


fashion, while if he shows the least desire to 
become a collector of curiosities, the best and 


rarest of every thing is within his reach, The 
Duke did desire to become a collector. He 


brought home an wnrivaled collection, and al- 
most before he had finished unpacking his treas- 
ures he offered to sehd them to the South Ken- 
sington Museum for a couple of months, in or- 
der that his stay-at-home countrymen might par- 


‘ take in his enjoyment. ‘This kindly offer was 


| 


| 


gladly accepted by the Marquis of Ripon, and 
the collection was opened to the public on the 
24th of January. At this period of time it is 
not necessary to enter into details; it is enough 
to say that wherever he went the Duke was 
overwhelmed with gifts. Australia, as befitted 


; the Inand of gold, was especially liberal with sil- 


ver and gold mallets for laying foandation-stones, 
besides giving a large number of Bibles, Prayer. 
books, inkstands, and illuminated addresses. Ja- 





MANILLA GIRL WAITING FOR THE FERRY-BOAT. ; 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGIT’S MUSEUM. 


TAHITI GIRL GATHERING ORANGES, 
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pan contributed some beautiful specimens of 
lucquer-work, especially a black and gold read- 
ing-desk, while there is a huge bronze incense- 
burner of exquisite workmanship. China shows 
ivory carvings, paintings, and delicate porcelain. 
Ceylon gives elephant tusks;. while the mere 
outline of India’s contributions would occupy a 
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column, Mr. Nicholas -Chevalier accompanied 
the Duke on his second cruise, and his drawings 
afford a forcible representation of the Prince's 
doings. They are all in water-color, except one 
in oil of an elephant-hunt at the Cape. We 
place before our readers the four following of 
Mr. Chevalier’s drawings, engraved by the per- 
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mission of his Royal Highness: ‘* ‘Tahiti Girl 
Gathering Oranges ;” ‘‘ One of the Pages of No- 
ble Family appointed to attend upon H.R. H. and 
Suite at Yedo;” ‘‘ A Boat Girl at Canton;” ‘A 
Manilla Girl waiting for the Ferry-Boat,” which 
possess a special interest as types of the manners 
and customs of those distant countries. 
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they see in their native country. There is an 
influential American colony in Rothe, including 
a goodly number of artista, and recently these 
gentlemen arranged a costume ball. Among 
the characters present were Rome, Proserpine, 
Titania, and Flora, Count Egmont, Faust, Mar- 


| guerite, and Mephistopheles, and a two-sworded 
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TABLEAU VIVANT AT AN AMERICAN COSTUME BALL IN ROME. 


AN AMERICAN COSTUME BALL 
IN ROME. 

HE Americans who visit the Old World are 

exceptionally fond of Italy, probably because 

the scenery, manners, and mode of life present 

the strongest possible contrast to those which 


Jupanese. The cotillon was gorgeous, and in 
it there was a scene which made a capital pic- 
ture. A frame, covered with a curtain which 
drew back from the middle, was placed in a cor- 
ner of the room. Then a lady was selected and 
presented with a golden palette and brushes. 
To her a dozen gentlemen were brought. She 
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chose one, gave him the palette, and then van- 
ished by a side-door. The chosen artist sat 
down | te the curtain, mixed imaginary col- 
ors, and made sweeps of the brush over the cur- 
tain. Gradually it was withdrawn as he worked, 
and behold! there stood the lady, posed as if he 
had puinted her, and personifving the Seven- 
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hilled City. Around sat the other characters, 
making a brilliant picture with their variegated 
costumes. Conspicuous among them was Amer- 
ica, with her cap of liberty, her striped skirt, 
and her star-spangled banner, with its seven red 
and six white stripes. There are thirty-five stars, 
indicating the number of States in the Union. 
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THE POET. 


Grvz honor to the poet. Who shall tell 
The all of joy he doth bequeath—confer? 

Give honor to the poet, speak him well, 
God's high Commissioner. 


Unsparing of his sacred power, he weaves 
And scatters far and wide, with lavish hands, 
His priceless fancies, which he, dying, leaves 
As heir-looms of the lands. 


Things all denied to us he sees and hears, 
Trust me, both when he wakes and when he sleeps; 
And naught of all that greets his eyes or ears 
Unto himself he keeps. 


Feasts, mental feasts he hath, so rare, so rich— 
Feasts that no care provides, no gold procures— 
Grand feasts and glorious, every one of which 
He maketh mine and yours. 


So speak him well, the Poet, Prophet, S oer, 
. Roamer of realms which foot hath never trod, 
Brave Templar, intellectual Pioneer, 

And great High-priest of God. 








(Continued from No. 14, page 244.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ “‘Grir,"’ AND 
‘6 JOSHUA MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REVEREND MR. EMANUEL CREAMWELL 
8TOPS THE WAY. 


Tue parish of Stapleton, of which the Rever- 
end Mr. Emanuel Creamwell was pastor, was sit- 
uated a very few miles from London, and con- 
tained, it is to be presumed (and not to do vio- 
lence to the science of divine things), an equal 
number of human bodies and souls. The num- 
ber—reckoning the two as one—was not large, 
and the tithes consequently were small, a cir- 
cumstance which it is waste of time to mention, 
for what minister loves his tithes better than his 
church? And yet in common minds a mean 
suspicion is sometimes engendered as to the 
comparative value of one and the other in the 
eyes of the clergy. Without indorsing this sus- 
picion—rejecting it, indeed, as the vilest of cal- 
umnies—it is curious to observe that, when a 
minister has a ‘‘call,’’ the summons from heaven 
almost invariably holds out the promise of an in- 
creased earthly income. It is a proof of the base 
depths of which the mind is capable that the fact 
of the divine summons being very generally joy- 
fully responded to should engender a tittle of 
suspicion. But unfortunately there are in the 
world men to wliose moral perception purity of 
motive is a human impossibility; to such men 
the flesh-pots of Egypt contain the most power- 
ful argument it is possible to conceive. 

Stapleton was a tumble-down little parish, and 
bore unmistakable signs of being badly off. Ev- 
ery thing in it and about it seemed to have been 
crumbling away for many generations. Mag- 
nates there were in it, of course, most of them 
elderly gentlemen with puffy faces and big stom- 
achs, at whom the poor children of the parish— 
in dirty pinafores, their large eyes staring up- 
ward, and their hangs behind them—would gaze 
as in worship. ‘Che predecessors of these great 
men were crumbling away in the picturesque old 
church-yard, making the soil rich for the butter- 
cups and daisies with which the dirty children 
played and pelted one another. There were 
many picturesque bits of scenery about Staple- 
ton. Notwithstanding its poverty, it was not 
an undesirable living for a clergyman, and the 
patching up and medicining of souls—which, 
according to doctrinal teaching, are always lame 
and diseased, coming into the world so, and so 
remaining—went on pretty much in the same 
way and quite as unsuccessfully as in most oth- 
er parishes. Doctors for bodies and doctors for 
souls are 60 abundant, and increase and multiply 
so amazingly, that the haman machine .on two 
legs which walks the earth, and which Leigh 
Hunt's fish so very properly laughed at, may be 
said to be in a very bad state indeed. 

Such, at all events, the preaching of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell went to prove. 
According to his pulpit doctrine, corruption was 
the normal state of man—and woman also, of 
course. This condition was bad enough in all 
conscience, but it was a miserable thing to be 
compelled to believe that it could never be bet- 
tered. The conviction seemed to be forced upon 
them by their pastor; his utterings were destruc- 
tive of hope. He had preached to them a library 
of sermons, and middle-aged sinners of his con- 
gregation had grown old during his term. In- 
evitable time was pushing them nearer and near- 
er to the grave, but there was no more hope for 
them now than there had been a long time ago, 
when there had been many years of life before 
them. . Sinners then, sinners pow. How was 
salvation to be obtained ? They want to charch, 
and listened to their pastor’s words, but found no 
consolation in them. The refrain of his sermon 
was the same now as it had been the first day on 
which he ascended the pulpit, and preached to 
them, not salvation, bat the other thing. As he 
and the members of his flock grew older, he grew 
more stern, and they more disconsolate. The 
time for them for reaching grace was getting 
very short, and still corruption held them fast, 
would not let them go, indeed. When the Sab- 
bath service was ended they wended their way 
home, depressed and in the saddest of moods. 
For their pastor hurt and bruised the miserable 
sinners without mercy. He said, ‘‘’This shall ye 
do out of fear of the Lord ;’’ and no suggestion 
of love brought light to the benighted ones. He 
told them to cleanse their souls; he had told 
them to do this any time for twenty years, but 
he did not supply them with the divine soap and 
water necessary for the operation. He spoke in 


parables, and left them to draw the moral. He 

resented problems to them, hard nuts of divin- 
ity which they found it impossible to crack. He 
used God like a catapult, and from this engine 
he, week after week, hurled terrible inflictions at 
their heads, until some impressionable souls grew 
to believe that God was a very dreadful creature, 
and that it would have been better for them if 
they had never been introduced into this world 
of sorrow, which was to be followed by another 
so full of penalties. 

Not one of his parishioners loved him. But 
they thought he was a good man, notwithstand- 
ing—so good, indeed, that goodness became dis- 
agreeable in their eves, and sume of them deemed 
that it must be exceedingly pleasant to be naughty. 
‘The fact of this man having the charge of many 
precious souls (to use the stereotyped vernacular), 
and preaching the highest and holiest lessons for 
years to persons who did not, could not love him, 
was one of the strangest of anomalies. In his 
exhortations he seemed to declare, ‘‘I am sent 
to bruise, not to heal; here is a‘ stone for you; 
here are vinegar and salt for vour wounds; here 
are shadows and awful images to appall you and 
to make your death-bed agonizing; here are the 
waters of grace—taste them, and find them bit- 
ter!” After such exhortation, how could they 
love God? how could they love his minister? 
Prisoners do not love their jailers. And this 
man, having the charge of souls, held them in 
grim castody with the hard spirit of a jailer. 

They. writhed and suffered in his grasp, but 
they had no word to say against him. He was 
an eminently respectable man; had never been 
seen to smile; and they touched their hats to 
him, and paid him every deference. But it was 
remarkable that no person had ever been known 
to utter a word in praise of him. Women—es- 
pecially women in humble life—did not like 
him; and he produced a curious effect upon 
children. Sometimes they cried when they saw 
him, and sometimes they stood aside as he passed, 
with a kind of fear on them—petrified, as it were. 
The effect was something similar to that which 
Medusa’s head might have produced upon them. 

His home was like his preaching. There was 
no light in it. It was dark and sombre. All 
the furniture was of dark wood; the paper on 
the walls of every room was dark. In the whole 
house, from roof to basement, there was as little 
graceful in form and color as can well be imag- 
ined. The ornaments on the mantel-shelf were 
ugly figures in dark wood and stone. Flowers 
were never seen in the house. The was 
never lighted until night had completely fallen. 
Nothing more oppressive can be conceived than 
the effect which this gloomy house and the 
gloomy fashion in which it was conducted would 
produce after a time upon a sensitive spirit. In 
the eyes of many, all this added to his respecta- 
bility as a man of God. What wanted he with 
pomps and vanities? It was his mission to 
preach aguinst them. Should he, then, indulge 
in them ? 

How many there are who exhibit an out- 
ward pride in living thus—who raise their eyes 
and hands against harmless enjoyments—whose 
words would rob life‘of its sunshine and flowers 
and tender feelings, and who grudge to the hun- 
gry every sweet morsel that kind impulse and 
kinder nature hold out to them with pitying 
hand! If the inner and private lives of these 
moralists were laid bare, what kind of lesson 
would they teach ? ; 

It must not be supposed that this reflection in 
any way toaches the Reverend Mr. Emanuel 
Creamwell. There was not a visible stain upon 
him ; the breath of slander had never been raised 
against him; he was above reproach. He may 
have been a little stiff and uncompromising, a 
little too severe in his notions of this and that, 
but his morality and goodness were not to be 
questioned. Even as to his being, as has been 
suggested, a little too stiff and uncompromising, 
and as to his being a little too severe in his 
notions of this and that, there were at least two 
persons in the parish who did not think so, and 
who relied implicitly upon his judgment. 

These two men were Justices of the Peace. 
Their names, unlike themselves, are of no con- 
sequence. It would be hard to give any other 
reason for their being appointed Justices of the 
Peace than that one was a retired colonel and 
the other a retired sugar-baker; and doubtless it 
would be a distinct libel to declare that they knew 
as much of law as the man in the moon. Undoubt- 
edly they must have been worthy ; undonbtedly 
they must have been just. What is known as 
Justices’ justice has been a theme for satire and 
rebuke as long as we can remember, and it is a 
blessing to live in a land where it would not be 
tolerated that one in power having committed a 
gross injustice—having, perhaps, helped to make 
infumous what might have been made beneficial— 
should be permitted to retain an authority which 
is only used to he abused. So perfect are our 
institutions that it would be next to impossible 
that one who had proved himself by his acts to 
be unworthy of the distinction should be allowed 
to sit in judgment on his fellows year after year 
to dispense unequal and merciless justice. It 
would be monstrous otherwise. 

The Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell was to 
these two Justices as a staff to lean upon—a staff 
that would not yield or bend, however great the 
pressure. He frequently sat upon the Bench 
with one or the other, or with both, and prompted 
and advised them, and indeed directed their ver- 
dicts; so that it might almost be said that they 
spoke ont of his mouth. Dressed in his little 
brief authority, the retired colonel or the retired 
sugar-baker would sit in state pompously, with 
his reverend counselor by his side, and strike 
ae to the heart of the hardened criminal. As 
thus: ° 

A boy of tender years, in the employ of a bak- 
er, was charged with stealing a pound of flour, 
valued at twopence, from his master. ‘The facts 














of the case were somewhat singular. The mas- 
ter discovered the theft, and in hot temper sent 
for a policeman, who straightway locked up the 
ferocious thief. Then the master repented of 
his hasty action, made inquiries, and, from what 
he learned, deemed that the boy was deserving 
of more pity than blame. When he made his 
appeurance in court he stated that he was anx- 
ious not to prosecute, and he begged that the boy 
might be discharged with a caution. + 

‘* But he stole the flour?” asked the Justice, 
prompted by his reverend counselor. 

‘* Tt wasn’t worth twopence,” was the evasive 
reply; ‘‘and I have learned since—” 

‘-We don’t want to know what he learned 
since,” remarked the Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
to the Justice. ‘‘ Did the boy steal the flour, 
or did he not ?” 

‘* Yes,” echoed the parrot Justice; ‘‘ we don’t 
want to know what you have learned since. Did 
the boy steal the flour, or did he not ?” 

‘* He did,” replied the tradesman; ‘‘but—” 

‘What have ‘buts’ to do with facts?” ex- 
claimed the wise administrator. ‘‘ The boy isa 
thief, and he must—eh? yes, certainly; quite 
proper—he must go to prison for three months, 
with hard labor.”’ 

So the criminal (whose first offense it was, and 
who had never been known to steal before) was 
sent to prison, where, surrounded by gentle.as- 
sociates and humanizing influences, be learned 
some salutary lessons. 

Or thus: 

One very cold winter evening 2 poor wom- 
an—so poor that she could not afford to buy 
twopenny-worth of coal—was walking to her 
cheerless home. The sharp wind pierced to her 
very marrow, and the prospect befure her made 
the cold colder. She was a char-woman, and had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining work during the 
day. Jane Plummer was her name. Her toes 
peeped out of her boots. Hapless Jane Plum- 
mer! She had to pass by the side of a wood 
which belonged to wealthy Mr. Icicle, and she 
saw a few rotten branches on the ground. ‘They 
had dropped in the autumn, and had been sod- 
dened into the earth by many rains. ‘Think of 
a sick man who for weeks had been debarred 
the blessings of sun and sweet air—primroses 
could not have gladdened his sight more than 
these ugly sticks gladdened the sight of Jane 
Plummer; fresh violets could not have been 
more welcome and refreshing to him than these 
black bits of wood were to her. ‘They held out 
the hope of light and warmth. They were 
temptingly within reach. She stooped, and 
picked them up, and put them into her apron, 
the humble badge of the Order of the Poor. 
Unfortunate Jane Plummer! Behind her was 


a policeman with a true policeman’s spirit. He 


was off duty, but the ruling passion for taking 
people into cnstody was strong within him, and 
he never missed a chance. Besides, he yearned 
for promotion; he looked forward to being a 
sergeant. Animated by this blessed hope, he 
was as zealous a subordinate as could be found 
in the ranks. He knew Jane Plummer; knew 
that she was the poorest of the poor; knew that 
she had no fire, and no money to buy fuel; 
knew the meaning of her hesitating guit and 
wistful looks as the fatal branches came into 
view. What, now, if at this point he had turned 
and fled? Pooh! not to be thought of. He 
waited cunningly until the sticks were in her 


apron, and she was shuffling along with them ;- 


then he pounced upon her, and bade her come 
along with him. She trembled, and dropped the 
rotten sticks. He made her pick them up again. 
She sobbed and implored—unavailingly. The 
heart of the zealous policeman was not to be 
touched. Side by side they marched ; he with his 
dreadful hand upon her arm, she holding with 
reluctant fingers the corners of the apron which 
contained the proofs of her crime. Jane Plum- 
mer passed that night in the police-station, and 
the next morning was bronght face to face with 
justice. The policeman, with modest triumph, 
gave his evidence. 

‘* Taken red-handed," remarked the Reverend 
Mr. Emanuel Creamwell to the dummy by his 
side, who nodded with the wisdom of an ow), 
and asked the prisoner what she had to say for 
herself. 

Tremblingly and with sobs, Jane Plummer 


? 

‘* If you please, your worship, it was bitter cold, 
and I had no fire at home, and no money to buy 
coal, and as I was passing by Mr. Icicle’s wood 
I gathered a few sticks to boil my kettle. There 
is a path through the wood, and I picked up the 
sticks by the side of the path. I didn’t think 
there was any harm in it; the sticks ain’t worth 
a ha'penny!’ 

‘‘}lad prisoner any money upon her, police- 
man?” 

‘* A penny and a farthing, your worship.” 

Thereupon the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well remarked that the rights of property must 
be respected ; and the sapient Justice of Peace, 
having property, read Jane Plummer a lecture 
upon her offense, and, looking at some writing 
on a paper handed to him by his reverend coun- 
selor, passed sentence—two shillings and sixpence 


fine, and three shillings and sixpence costs, or 


seven days’ imprisonment. 

‘* And I hope,” added the law’s administrator, 
with more owl’s wisdom, ‘‘ that this will be a 
caution to vou never to touch sticks in gentle- 
men’s woods again.” 

Jane Plummer sobbed that she would never, 
never, never do so again! and went to prison to 
brood upon her sin. 

‘These are but two cases out of many which the 
Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell was instru- 
mental in deciding. Nodoubt that, being actuated 
by a love for justice presumably more merciful (in 
these enlightened times) than the old Mosaic 
law of eve for eve and tooth for tooth, he often 
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overcame them, as Jacob did the angel. And 
this mention of Jacob suggests the vision of hig 
ladder. Say that the steps of the ladder b 
which the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamweil 
was to ascend to heaven were to be formed by 
good and just actions, surely such sentences as 
those he was instrumental in passing upon the 
baker’s boy and hapless Jane Plummer would 
not be forgotten. If this thought ever occurred 
to him, it must have afforded him much consola- 
tion. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE REVEREND MR. EMANUEL CREAMWELL AND 
HI6 8ON TAKE DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THINGS. 


Tus that we see before us might be, to a fan- 
ciful mind, the commencement of the ladder to 
heaven referred to in the last chapter. It is 
but a sunbeam, slanting from window to floor. 
Strangely out of place it seems in the gloomy 
study which it illumines, but the myriad motes 
within it sparkle and flash merrily without refer- 
ence to surrounding things. It is but a sun- 
beam, slanting from window to floor, but how 
many mysteries are contained within it that you 
and [ might be the better for knowing? At the 
simple expression of the thought a darker clond 
casts a shadow upon the window through which 
the sunbeam has stolen, and it vanishes, leaving 
the study utterly dreary and gloomy. The fur- 
niture in the study is heavy and ponderous, the 
curtains to the windows are heavy and dark, and 
the book-case is oppressive and burdened with 
lore. Can the house of which this funereal study 
forms part ben home? The cloud passes, and 
the sunbeam is alive again. Truant flashes of 
light ‘dart in, and shifting restlessly in the cor- 
ners of the room, strive vainly to hide themselves, 
as if they are conscious that they have no busi- 
ness in a place so serious and solemn, and won- 
der how they could have been so unwise as to 
enter. In the midst of their tribulation the door 
opens, and the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well enters. A deeper frown than usual is on 
his face. He holds a letter in his hand, which 
he has evidently been reading more than once. 

** A Wesleyan Methodist!” he mutters. ‘‘ Nev- 
er been baptized in the Church of England! And 
the man’s name is Verity, too. How could it have 
escaped me before? The very man, perhaps, to 
whom this paper refers.” 

He takes a small packet of papers from his 
desk, and selects one. 

‘‘ A strange story,” he muses, after reading it ; 
**no person has any legal claim to what is due 
upon the debt. The statute of limitations has 
wiped off the obligation years ago. But the 
moral claim remains. I will see the man, if he 
comes—and he may. I have some slight remem- 
brance of him as a man of strong opinions.” 

He refers to other papers, the perusal of which 
is evidently displeasing to him, if one can judge 
from the expression of his face. He pushes them 
aside, and Jeans back in his chair to think. Of 
what? Of his wife, who has been dead for twen- 
ty years. Not with affection does he think of 
her. But for a living remembrance she left be- 
hind her, she might have been to him as one who 
had never existed. ‘This living remembrance is 
a child—a son—who, having completed his stnd- 
ies abroad (a phrase peculiarly adapted to fic- 
tion), has come home, after ‘many vears of ab- 
sence, with no prospects, no profession, and wo 
settled aims or views for the future. Not that 
this gives the young gentleman the slightest con- 
cern. He is as careless a soul as is to be met 
with here and there, and he can spend a sover- 
eign or a sixpence with equal pleasure. An un- 
cle, who had paid all the expenses of his train- 
ing and education (upon the express under- 
standing that his nephew was to-live away from 
home), had lately died, and this afternoon had 
been appointed for the father and son to confer 
together upon business matters. And upon men- 
tion of the subject, here he is. A young gentle- 
man with no trace of seriousness in his manner, 
with almost laughing face, and with an easy self- 

ion that it would evidently take a great 
deal to disconcert: altogether (asking pardon first 
for the irreverence of the comparison) no more 
like his father than was Hyperion toa satyr. A 
bright flower is in his coat. 

‘““Good-day, father.” Although it is after- 
noon, it is the first time they have met to-day. 

‘* Good-day, Shad—” 

Bat before he can get the name out his son 
laughingly interrupts him. 

‘* Felix, father ; Felix, if you love me!” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell waives the lat- 
ter proposition, and says, in a displeased tone, 

‘*T can not understand your reason for chan- 
ging vour name.” 

‘*T don't like it, father.” 

*S Why ?” 

‘*It sounds mean. Shadrach! I] am ashamed 
of it, and that’s a fact.” 

‘It is a Scriptural name,” says the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell, solemnly. 

‘*So is the one I have chosen in its place— 
Felix. I never could respect a man with the 
name of Shadrach. Besides,” adds Felix, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘ it is unfair to the firm.” 

‘*'l'o what firm do you refer ?” 

‘‘Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. They 
ehould never be parted. You know well enough, 
father, that vou never think of the one but the 
other two partners pop up, as much as to say, 
‘Don’t forget 1s, please ; we belong to the firm.’ ” 

Hard lines came about the thin-lipped mouth 
of the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, and he says, 
with deepening frowns, 

‘*The light manner in which vou speak of 
these things is especially displeasing to me, and 
is entirely out of place in my presence and in 
this house.” 

‘“T almost seem to be ont of place myself here, 
father,” says Felix, with the slightest trace of 


had to wrestle with his tender feelings; but he | vexation in his manner. 
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‘* Perhaps so; we will discuss that presently. 
Whoever lives here must conform to my rules. 
You were smoking in your bedroom last night.” 

‘*'True, Sir.” 

**T do not allow smoking.” 

‘*T will not smoke here again. I'll smoke my 
cigar in the open air for the future.” 

** I should prefer your not smoking at all; J 
don't smoke.’ 

‘“Why, Sir, you wouldn't keep every body 
from smoking because you don’t smoke? If it 
were not for tobacco the revenue of nations 
would go to—” 

‘¢ Blazes,” he is about to say, but he checks 
himself in time. The indiscretion of such a ref- 
erence is manifest in such a place. Bat if he 
had uttered it he could scarcely be more suc- 
cessful in displeasing his father. ‘There is so 
little in unison between these two natures that 
when they meet it seems to be almost a necessity 
that they should clash. One is harsh and sour ; 
the other is tolerant and sweet. Felix was more 
the son of his mother than the son of bis father ; 
the sweetness of her natnre had come to him 
with the milk he had drawn from her breast. 
Father and son had not been brought together 
for very many years until now, and the expe- 
rience they have gained of each other is not 
agreeable to either of them. 

‘*“ You scarcely need me to tell you,” says the 
Reverend Mr. Emanuel Creamwell, as his son 
stopped at the dangerous word, ‘‘ that vour re- 
marks do continual violence to my feelings.” 

‘“'We certainly don’t seem to pull nicely to- 
gether, father. You have some business mat- 
ters to speak to me about. . Perhaps it will be as 
well to proceed to them.” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell looks among 
the papers upon the table, and says, 

““Your uncle, as you know, died six weeks 
ago.” 

** So your letter informed me, father. Did you 
see him before he died ?” 

‘*T have not seen him for years. I did not 
approve of him; and but for its being urnder- 
stood that he intended to leave you as his heir, I 
should have declined to be upon friendly terms 
with him.” 

‘‘He was my mother’s brother, and he has 
been kind to me.” 

‘*So far as defraying the expenses of your 
education—” 

‘*‘ All my expenses, father,” interrupts Felix. 
** Please to remember that he made me a regu- 
lar allowance.” : 

‘¢ By which you intend me to remember also,” 
says the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, with a frown, 
‘< that you have been no expense to me.” 

“*If you please to put it that way, you can. 
But I should prefer your thinking that I remind- 
ed you of the circumstance in order that you 
might do justice to the memory of my uncle.” 

‘*T do not need you to remind me of my duty ; 
I need no reminding of that. It is always be- 
fore me. The tone of your remarks and your 
general bearing toward me proceed from the stip- 
ulation made by your uncle that you should be 

.educated away from me and from this house.” 

‘“f mean no disrespect to you, father, believe 
me,” exclaims Felix, eagerly ; ‘‘ but every thing 
about me here is so—so different from what I 
have been accustomed to that I feel myself almost 
in @ strange land.” He might have said more, 
but he restrains himself. He might have said, 
** Coming home as I have done, ready and wish- 
ful to be upon affectionate terms with a futher 
who never showed any love for me—coming home 
with a studied resolution to try and conform to 
my father’s wishes, and to gain for myself a place 
in his affections—I find myself baffled at every 
turn. When my father met me, after years of 
absence, he met me with no smile upon his face. 
He might have been a man of stone for all the 
warmth he showed to me; a stranger could not 
have exhibited less tenderness in his greeting. 
And so it has gone on from the moment [ set 
foot in this house, which is cold enough and 
gloomy enough to chill one’s blood.” Felix 
does not say this, but he thinks it, and much 
more to the same effect, and at the same time 
wonders a little whether he is in any way to 
blame for things being so different from what he 
hoped and expected. 

“ The stipulation made by your uncle,” proceeds 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, ‘‘has thrown you 
into scenes and into a way of living that would cer- 
tainly not meet with my approval; and if you wish 
to remain here, you must positively conform to my 
views. It is for you to change, not for me.” 

‘* Before we speak of this,” says Felix, in as 
calm a tone as he can command, for the uncom- 
promising bearing of his father grates strongly 
upon him, ‘ will you be kind enough to tell me 
something more of my uncle? I have my future 
to look to now, and although it does not give me 
any anxiety, for I am sure to be all right” —with 
a careless wave of his hand to show that all the 
world was at his feet—‘‘I would like to know 
what I have to depend on.” 

‘* Your uncle died suddenly, as I told you in 
my letter.”’ 

“ The dear old fellow !” cries Felix, regretfully. 
*“It must have been sudden. Why, only a week 
before he died he sent me my quarter’s remittance, 
and did not say a word about his being ill.” 

‘* Sudden death is what we should all prepare 
ourselves for. I hope you have reflected serious- 
ly upon this and other matters not appertaining 
to this life.” 

**I don’t know that I have, father,” says Felix, 
laughingly ; ‘‘it’s bad enough when it comes.” 

**T feared it!” exclaims the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell. ‘‘ Not prepared! not prepared!” 

The tone in which his father utters this lam- 
entation is so exactly similar to other lamenta- 
tions which he has heard in other places, and 
which he has been in the habit of looking upon 
as unworthy of regard, that Felix with diffi- 
culty suppresses his disdain; but he js of too 


frank and open a nature not to make upon the 
instant a confession of fuith—a confession so 
dreadful that the Reverend Mr. Creamwell list- 
ens in undisguised wrath. 

‘< T don't suppose I am prepared, father, in the 
way you mean, and [ must confess that I don't 
see what necessity there is for it. Iam not sent 
into the world to mourn; there are thirigs in it 
that I like to enjoy, and that I think I was sent 
here to cnjoy ; otherwise they would not be pro- 
vided. I sha’n’t be the worse for enjoying them, 
if I live till I’m seventy, and I shouldn’t be the 
better for avoiding them, or for looking upon 
them as sinful. I don't blame persons for think- 
ing different from me; they have as much right 
to their opinions as I have to mine; but as I 
don’t bother them with my views of things, I 
don’t want them to bother me with theirs.” 

Felix is aware of the bad impression he is 
producing upon his father, but he deems it a 
point of honor not to falter, and he goes on to 
the end with a certain manliness that would be 
refreshing in any other place than the cheerless 
study in which he is sitting. 

‘* May I inquire what you call yourself in the 
matter of religion?” asks the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, gloomily. 

‘* Well, father,” replies Felix, with a certain 
puzzled hesitation, ‘‘I sup I should call my- 
self a Church-of-England man; but I would 
much prefer to call myself a Christian.” 

‘*It is useless, I expect,” observes the Rever- 
end Mr. Creamwell, after a pause, ‘‘ to enter into 
a discussion upon these subjects with you?” 

** Quite useless, I should say, father.” 

**'Vhen we will continue about your uncle’s 
affairs,” says the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, with 
the air of one who, encountering a difficulty, 
finds it insurmountable; and, curiously aunteh. 
with the air of one who feels relieved in conse- 
quence. ‘‘ As I was your uncle's nearest rela- 
tive, and it was understood that you were his 
heir, I thought it my daty, immediately I heard 
of his death, to hasten to his house. I then dis- 
covered the fraud of which he had been guilty.” 

‘* Fraud, father! Surely you are not in ear- 
nest ?” 

‘¢ It was nothing leas than a fraud. Your un- 
cle led us to believe that he was a rich man, that 
he would leave you as his heir—” 

‘* And he hasn't done so, I suppose!” exclaims 
Felix, heartily: ‘‘ well, he had a right to dispose 
of his money as he pleased. Now that I look 
back, I can not remember that he ever held out 
to me any great expectations, or indeed any ex- 
pectations at all. He was always urging me to 
choose a profession, and I was always putting it 
off, and saying there was plenty of time. In his 
last letter he was almost angry with me because 
of my careless way, as he termed it, of looking 
at the future, and said that when I came home 
something must positively be determined. Poor 
dear fellow! I little thought I should never see 
him again. No; if I entertained—as I confess 
I did—expectations from him, and am disap- 
pointed, I am the only one to blame. He never 
held out any false hopes to me.” 

‘« If you would restrain your effusiveness, time 
and many words would be saved. Your uncle 
left you as his heir.” 

‘Well, well, father!” says Felix, gayly, ‘‘what 
becomes of the fraud you liscoverel? : 

‘* When I examined his affairs,” continues the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell, coldly, ‘‘I discovered 
that he had expended the whole of his property 
in the purchase of an annuity, which, of course, 
dies with him. After payment of certain claims, 
which could not be resisted, the estate leaves 


you, as your uncle’s heir, about— But here is. 


the statement, which you can examine and veri- 
fy. You will see from it that you come into 
session of exactly one hundred and ten pounds.” 
A sour smile plays about the lips of the Rev- 
erend Mr. Eman 
would have been for a more fortunate issue of 
his brother-in-law’s death, as relieving him of a 
responsibility which he is afraid may fal! upon 
him, and which he is wishful to be rid of, he is 


-not displeased at this triumph over his son. But 


Felix is more surprised than hurt ; there is no such 
feeling in his breast as animosity toward his un- 
cle because a fortune is not left to him. He tosses 
the paper aside, and says, in a gentle voice, 

‘‘T am not the less grateful to him. I can 
understand now the reason of his urging me to 
choose a profession. He knew that he had noth- 
ing to leave me, and that I'should have to depend 
upon myself. But he did not think he would 
have died so soon; he was a healthy, strong 
man, and the probability was that he had many 
years of life before him.” 

**T told you,” interposes the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, grimly, ‘‘ that we should all be pre- 
ss for sudden death; he was not prepared 

or it.” 


“* We have spoken of that already,” replies Fe-. 


lix, in a dry tone, ‘‘and it will not profit us to 
parsue the subject. I don’t suppose uncle was 
much better or much worse than his neighbors. 
I, at all events, have cause to be grateful to him. 
I have no doubt that, had he lived, he would 
have helped me to make a career for myself. 
But that is still before me; I haven’t the slight- 
est fear. Why, even the circumstance of his 
leaving so small an estate speaks for him! It 
proves that in the allowance he made me he 
went to the full extent of his means, and that be- 
tween us we managed to swallow up his annuity 
pretty well to the Jast shilling.” In his anxiety 
to do justice to the memory of his uncle, his gen- 
erous mind seizes every point that reflects credit 
upon the dead man. ‘‘ Be a lawyer, he wrote 
to me over and over again, be an architect, be 
an engineer, be something, whatever it is, and 
come home and let us set about it. That show- 
ed he was in earnest, and intended to stand by 
me. Fraud, father! I see no fraud, and I am 
the person most affected by what you so wrong- 
ly denominate.” 


Creamwell: thankful as he 


“* We take different views of things; we are 
not likely to agree upon this or any other subject. 
I have but few words to say in conclusion, rela- 
ting to your uncle's affairs. He left a request 
behind ‘.im, ‘1 a document written some years 
ago, that when he died all his paperd and letters 
should be burned. This was done; they were all 
burned with the exception of one, which contains 
the recital of a singular story; I thought it de- 
sirable to keep it, as it may be worth money, and 
as I think it concerns a man who once dwelt in 
this locality. And that, I believe, is all I have 
to say respecting vour uncle.” 

A long and embarrassed silence follows, each 
knowing that the most momentous part of the 
interview is to come. Felix is unusually grave, 
for he can not but feel that the relations existing 
between himself and his father are to some ex- 
tent unnatural. Anxious as he is to find the 
road to his father’s good wishes—affection seems 
to be out of the question—the consciousness is 
forced upon him that the only road open to him 
is one the treading of which will compe? him to 
be false to himself. And that he can not be. 
As he said, he is out of place in this severe house. 
But come what may, he is determined not to play 
the hypocrite. He is the first to break the silence. 

**You have something else to speak of, 
father.” 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell cleared his 
throat in precisely the same way as he was in 
the habit of doing when he was about to deliver 
& more than usually disagreeable discourse to his 
congregation. _ This clearing of the throat did 
not have the effect usually produced; it did not 
clear his voice. On the contrary, his tones on 
these occasions invariably became more harsh 
and discordant—like rusty iron. It is in these 
rusty-iron tones he speaks now, and every word 
he utters grates upon Felix and sets his soul on 
ed 


ge. 

‘*T have something else to speak of, but the 
subject is the same—yourself. I am disappoint- 
ed in you.” 

‘*T am sorry for it, futher.” 

‘*'The opinions you entertain of religious mat- 
ters are sinful in my eyes. I should so regard 
them if they were entertained by a stranger, and 
it is not because you are my son that I should 
exercise an unwise leniency toward you in mat- 
ters which I deem of the utmost importance. 
You have contracted habits which I do not ap- 
prove of. Your views I do not approve of. 
Your dress, your manner, your general conduct, 
are not in accordance with my ideas. That gay 
flower in your coat is unnecessary. Outward 
observances show the inward spirit.” 

** Not always, father,” says Felix, with some- 
what of recklegsness; ‘‘I have known men who 
wore masks.” 

‘*Is that meant as an imputation upon me?” 
asks the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, the gulf be- 
tween father and son widening at every word 
that is spoken. 

‘*T was thinking at the moment,” replies Fe- 
lix, urged on by a feeling he can not resist, ‘‘ of 
what a French writer said upon the subject of 
ontward observances and inward spirit. He said 
that the true man is that which exists ander what 
is called man, and that, strictly speaking, the hu- 
man visage is a mask.” 

“‘Such vague generalities are after the com- 
mon manner of French romancists, whose writ- 
ings lead the soul astray.” 

Here Felix thinks scornfully, ‘‘ Why drag the 
soul in?” but he does not speak his thought. 

‘* ‘They take us,” continues the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, joining the tips of his fingers and 
thumbs and making an arch of them, ‘from the 
point we are speaking upon. I must desire that 
you do not break in again with such unseemly 
interruptions.” 

‘*] wish you would remember, father, that I 
am aman, and notachild. I have opinions of 
my own, and it is no fault of mine if they do not 
agree with yours.” 

**You are my son.and, as such, swe me im- 
plicit obedience. You have not decided yet as 
to a profession ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Your uncle dying leaves me in an unpleas- 
ant position. I am not rich; | have but little 
money to spare. Something the world will ex- 
pect me to do for you—” 

**Oh, pray, Sir,” interrupts Felix, ‘‘don’t 
study the world. I shall get along well enough 
without assistance, I haven't the slightest doubt.” 

** Something, I say, the world will expect me 
to do for you; but if I do it, out of my small 
means, [ shall require from you deference, re- 
spect, obedience. I have expressed my opinion 
of your views. You say, in reply, that you are 
a man, and have opinions of your own. Those 
Opinions you will perhaps find it advisable to 
change. Until a profession is determined upon 
you can stay here, but only upon the express 
understanding that you conform to my rules. 
You are the best judge whether this arrange- 
ment will suit you.” 

Felix, with a wry face, is about to reject this 
ungracefully offered hospitality, and to say that 
perhaps it will be better for him to find a lodg- 
ment somewhere else, when an interruption oc- 
cars. Voices are heard in the passage, and the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell’s housekeeper makes 
her appearance at the study door. Strictly 
speaking, she might be described as a colorless 
woman, her dress being black and her face being 
white. 

‘« Some persons to see you, Sir,” she says. 

‘*T can not be interrupted,” replies the Rev- 
erend Mr. Creamwell. 

‘* But they insist, Sir.” 

‘Name ?” 

“‘ Verity.” 

“* Let them come in.” 

The next moment old Wheels with Lily and 
Alfred enter the room. 

[TO BE CONTINUED} 


SEED-SOWING. 


NE of the moet delicate, and at the same 
time the most universal, modes of propaga- 
ting plants is from seeds, and yet, except by pro- 
fessional men, there is no horticultural opera- 
tion that is so little understood, and from which 
the amateur receives such frequent disappoint- 
ment. In order to enable our readers to per- 
form this operation succesefully, and to under- 
stand the directions which we propose to give for 
performing it, we will briefly notice the constit- 
uents of seeds, and the change produced there- 
in by the processes of germination. 

In all seeds there is laid up for the future 
nourishment of the young plant a large quantity 
of starch, or other substances capable of conver- 
sion into starch, which, during the process of 
germination, is changed by chemical processes 
going on within the seed during the germination 
of the embryo into a species of sugar known as 
grape-sugar, differing but slightly in its chemic- 
al composition from cane-sugar. This grape- 
sugar is the white mealy powder found upon 
raisins and figs that have been kept some time, 
and forms the food upon which the young plant 
feeds when it commences to grow, and until it 
can by its newly formed roots obtain nutriment 
from the soil in which it is planted. 

The starch is largely composed of carbon, and 
this has to be changed into carbonic acid before 
the sugar can be produced. To change the car- 
bon into carbonic acid a large supply of oxygen 
is necessary, and this is most readily obtained 
from water; the carbonic acid is respired by the 
young leaves, and the hydrogen of the water ap- 
pears to be retained within the plant, and recom- 
bined with other matters which go to make up 
the growth of the plant; a portion of the car- 
bonic acid is also retained, and forms the woody 
matter of the plaat. 

Hence we see that water is absolutely neces- 
sary to the starting of a seed into vitality ; but if 
this is given in undue quantities, the cells of the 
young plant become filled with it, and respira- 
tion is impeded or entirely destroyed, and the 
seed decays or dies from drowning, as it were; 
therefure no more moisture should be given than 
the soil will hold by its mere force of attraction. 
To this end the soil should be friable, and of such 
a character as to permit the free percolation of 
the water through it. If, therefore, it is of a 
heavy nature, sand in proper quantity should bo 
mixed with it, and it should be in a tolerably 
dry state when the seeds are sown in it, and no 
water should be applied until it shows signs of 
approximate dryness, and at all times during 
germination it should only be applied in moder- 
ate quantities at any one time, in order that the 
process may go on slowly and insensibly. 

The formation and respiratiori of the carbonic 
acid take place more freely in darkness than in 
light; it is therefore proper to shade the soil in 
which the seeds are sown. This can be done by 
placing a piece of board or oiled paper raised an 
inch or two above the ground on small] stakes 
driven into the ground, or by placing an inverted 
flower-pot over them. If sown in pots in the 
green-house or in a frame, the sashes should be 
shaded. 

Air is, however, essential in assisting the chem- 
ical changes going on within the seed, and for 
the support of the young plant; hence the board 
or oiled paper placed over the seeds should be 
elevated as directed, and the hole in the bottom 
of tbe pot should not be closed. This brings us 
to the consideration of -how deep seeds should 
be covered with suil, for upon this depends the 
proper access of the air to them. ‘The depth at 
which they should be sown depends much upon 
the size of the seed. An approximate rule has 
been given that the soil with which they should 
be covered should he of the same depth as the 
seed measures in size ; but this rule does not hold 
good in very many cases, as in the case of small 
seeds it would be too shallow, and in larger seeds 
it would not be deep enough, as they would not 
be sufficiently buried to defend them from the 
rapidly changing thermal and hygrometric con- 
ditions of the atmosphere. Small seeds, such as 
petunias and portulacas, should be covered about 
one-tenth of an inch, while mignonette and can- 
dy-tuft may be buried a quarter of an inch. 
Pease and beans should be covered in clayey soils 
from an inch to an inch and a half in depth, 
and in sandy soils from two to three inches. Of 
the two evils overdeep sowing is far more injuri- 
ous than too shallow. It is well sometimes, 
especially in out-door sowing, to press down 
the soil on top of the seed with a piece of flat 
board, as by so doing we press the earth suffi- 
ciently close together to exclude an excess of air, 
which in the early spring, at least, is apt to be of 
a very drying character. 

Heat is also ansindispensable element in aiding 
germination, but the degree or amount of it va- 
ries greatly in various plants. The heat of a 
hot-bed that would not injure seeds of egg-plant 
or peppers would destroy the vitality of cabbage 
or iflower. All seeds of plants, natives of 
cool or temperate climates, grow best in a tem- 
perature of from forty-five to sixty degrees, such 
a temperature being suitable for seeds of auricu- 
las, primulas, pansies, cinerarias, cnlceolarias, 
and similar plants; others again, such as asters, 
dianthus, phlox, mignonette, stocks, petunias, 
etc., require a temperature of from sixty to seventy 
degrees ; while amaranths, balsams, cannas, por- 
tulacas, zinnias, vinca rosea, etc., require a tem- 
perature ranging from seventy to ninety degrees. 
Such temperatures indicate the propriety of com- 
meucing the sowing of seeds in April, and con- 
tinuing it from time to time until the middle of 
June to suit the various classes of plants. A 
knowledge of the native country of a plant, or 
the latitude under which it is found, affords a 
useful hint as to what time or temperature is 
best to sow its seeds. 

_ Many seeds, such as cannas, the various kinds 








of nuts, acacias, etc., are enveloped in such hard 
coverings that it takes a long time—-a year or 
more in some instances—before they will vege- 
tate. In such cases something must be done to 
accelerate germination: in seeds such as canna 
and acacia they should be steeped for ten or 
twelve hours in water at a temperature of from 
one hundred and seventy to two hundred de- 
grees; and in the case of nuts, and such-like seeds, 
they should be filed or scraped until a sufficient- 
ly large hole is made in the external covering to 
admit air and water to the inclosed seed. 

Some seeds, such as fraxinella, peonia, cam- 
panula sinensis, and others with hard, dry integ- 
uments, vegetate readily, if sown before the seed 
is fully ripe; but if it is allowed to mpen it 
should be steeped in hot water to accelerate its 
growth. 
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To recapitulate: the requisites for germination 
are moisture, air, and heat; darkness also favors 
the process. Moisture causes the seed to swell, 
and so to burst its coverings, excites the endos- 
mosmic action of the cells, assists the chemical 
processes carried on in the seed, and dissolves the 
solid nutritive matter therein and in the soil. 
Air also supplies oxygen to assist in these proc- 
esses, and takes up any excess of moisture; 
when, therefore, the seeds are buried too deep, 
the air is excluded, and the changes necessary 
are prevented or retarded. Heat also assists, but 
the amount necessary varies greatly, some seeds 
requiring a very high temperature, others a very 
low one, depending greatly upon the climate in 
which the plant naturally grows... Upon the 


proper combination and supply of these elements 
depends our success in this operation. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





“FASHION REPEATS HERSELF.” 


HIS little sentence is the remark that might 
be suggested by a chance comparison of any 
particulars in which the female attire of the pres- 
ent age seems to resemble that worn by the great- 
grandmothers of our blooming sisters and daugh- 
ters. We have lately heard much of the ‘‘ Dolly 
Varden,” and it is unnecessary, one would hope, 
to remind the young people’who favor the wear- 
ing of that piece of apparel that Dolly Varden 
was a pretty girl at the time of the Gordon Riots 
in London, and that those Gordon Riots took 
place in the year 1780. 
There is some plausibility in the notion of re- 
current cycles of taste in dress-making and mil- 
linery, which may, perhaps, be defined with tol- 


erable correctness by taking an observation of 








‘* But, to confess a truth,” says Lien Chi Al- 
tangi, ‘‘I was afraid to begin the description, 
lest the sex should undergo some new revolution 
before it was finished, and my picture should 
thus become old before it could well be said to 
have ever been new. ‘To-day they are lifted 
upon stilts, to-morrow they lower their heels 
and raise their heads; their clothes at one time 
are bloated out with whalebone; at present they 
have laid their hoops aside, and are become as 
slim as mermaids.” 

_ For, as the same writer observes in another 
place, ‘‘ Our ladies seem to have no other stand- 
ard for grace but the run of the town. If fash- 
ion gives the word, every distinction of beauty, 
complexion, or stature ceases. Sweeping trains, 
Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, as like each oth- 
er as if cut from the same piece, level all to one 
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more extended periods—going back, fur instance, 


to the hooped petticoat of Queen Anne’s and 


George I.’s time for the prototype of that majes-. 


tic crinoline which has so recently collapsed. 
But we have no ambition to dogmatize upon the 
historical philosophy of this delicate subject. 
Let the reader who is inclined to such observa- 
tions take up a volume of the Zatler or the 
Spectator. If a witness nearer the period of 
Dolly Varden's existence be called for, there is 
pleasant Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Citizen of the 
World.” That respectable Chinaman, Lien Chi 
Altangi, while sojourning in England, has a 
mind to tell his distant correspondent, Hingpo, 
of the long trailing garments with which he sees 
the ladies daily sweeping the public walks. Noth- 
ing, he says, can be better calculated to increase 
the price of silk. 
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“FASHION REPEATS. HERSELF’—A PICTURE IN THE OLD HALL, 


standard. The Mall, the gardens, and the play- 

‘houses, are filled with ladies in uniform. Not 
only those of every shape and complexion, but of 
every age too, are possessed of this unaccounta- 
ble passion for dressing in the same manner. A 
woman of sixty masked might easily pass for her 
granddaughter. 

‘* A few days ago I walked behind a damsel 
tossed out in all the gayety of fifteen. Her dress 
was loose, unstudied, and seemed the resnit of 
conscious beauty. I called up all my poetry on 
the occasion, and fancied twenty Cupids prepared 
for execution in every fold of her white négligé. 
I had prepared my imagination for an angel’s 
face; but what was my mortification to find that 
the imaginary goddess was no other than my 
cousin Hannah, four years older than myself, and 
I shall be sixty-two the 12th of next November ! 
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Her gown was of cambric, cut short before to dis- 
cover a high-heeled shoe, which was buckled al- 
moet at the toe. Her cap—if cap it might be 
called, that cap was none—consisted of a few bits 
of cambric and flowers of painted paper stuck 
on one side of her head. She had not put on 
this finery for nothing, but was at that time sal- 
lying out to the Park when I had overtaken her. 
Perceiving, however, that I had on my best wig, 
she offered, if I would squire her there, to send 
home the footman. Thongh I trembled for our 
reception in public, yet I could not with any civili- 
ty refuse; 80, to be as gallant as possible, I took 
her hand in my arm, and we marched on togeth- 
er. When we made our entry at the Park, two 
antiquated figures, so polite and so tender as we 
seemed to be, soon attracted the eyes of the com- 
pany. As we made our way among crowds, 
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who were out to show their finery as well as we, 
some could not forbear smiling, and the vulgar 
burst out into a horse-laugh, at our grotesque 
figures. Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly 
conscious of the rectitude of her own appeal” 
ance, attributed all this mirth to the oddity of 
mine, while I as cordially placed the whole to 
her account. Thus, from being two of the best-: 
natured creatures alive, before we got half-way. 
up the Mall we both began to grow peevish. 
It was a great relief to this honest fellow, 10 
short, on meeting his cousin’s acquaintance, Miss 
Mazzard, ‘‘in the monstrous Prussian bonnet, 
to get rid of his charge for the day, He put both 
the Indies into a hackney-coach at the gate © 
St. James's, and then freely went his own Way: 
Goldsmith died in 1774, but human nature has | 
not been radically changed. 
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LADY’S CARRIAGE DRESS. 


HIS elegant dress is of tea-rose faille, and 

bas a trained skirt, trimmed with ruches of 
black lace, edged on each side with white lace, 
and set on in scrolls, forming a heading to deep 
net fringe of the same color as the dress. , Polo- 
naise trimmed in the same manner. J abot, cuffs, 
and postilion-basque of black lace, edged with 
white lace. Bonnet of tea-rose silk, trimmed 


with white and tea-rose ribbon and black and 


white feathers. Broad white tulle strings. 





‘PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


T is from all the shades chosen for second 
mourning, blended and even contrasted, that 
fashion selects the new spring and summer 
dresses: gray upon black, white even (over-skirt 


and waist) upon black, lilac and violet over 


white—such are the el- - 
ements which compose 
the most elegant toi- 
lettes of the season; the 
palette of Frarice id still 
devoted to these austere 
and modest hues. Some 
details are necessary, 
however, to show the 
manner of: combining 
these colors. 

An elegant dinner 
dress that we have just 
seen has a very long 
trained skirt of black 
faye, trimmed on the 
sides and behind with a 
single deep flounce, and 
in front with a tablier 
composed of a multi- 
tude of narrow flounces, 
reaching to the waist, 
and edged, like the wide 
flounce, with a bias fold 
of silver gray silk gauze. 
Over-skirt of the same 
gauze, trimmed with 
wide white lace. Louis 
XV. waist, heart-shaped 
in front, with an échelle 
of ribbon bows set on 
a black plastron. Hair - 
adorned with a bit of 
white lace, a black and 
white aigrette, and a 
bunch of Parma violets. 
Sleeves reaching to the 
elbow, with a wide lace . 
frill falling over the 
wrists. Black enamel — 
brac-elets, with the es- 
cutctheons of Alsace and 
Lorwaine. 

A nother dress was of 
white faye, with black 
lace flounces set on in 
such a manner as to out- 
line on the trained skirt 
@ court train, draped by 
wreaths of periwinkles, 
flowers, and leaves. 
Low-necked waist, with 
black lace covering the 
shoulders. Large Span- 
ish mantilla, thrown 
over the head, and fast- 
ened by sprays of peri- 
winkle. Black velvet 
necklace studded with 
diamonds. _ Bracelets | 
like the necklace. Di- 
amond pins on and an- 
der the mantilla. 

A dress designed for 
visiting and promenad- 
ing was made of black ~ 
faye, witha deep flounce, 
the heading of which 
was lined with gray silk; 
over-skirt trimmed like 
the dress, but open in 
front, to give place to a 
tablier of black Spanish 
blonde, which formed 
the front of the over- 
skirt. This blonde was - 
composed of a net-work 
of tulle with large and 
very thick flowers— 
black, of course, like 
the blonde. The tablier 
was draped on each side 
by black bows lined with 
gray. ‘The waist was 
open from the throat 
over a vest of gray silk - 
trimmed with Spanish blonde and closed with 
black buttons. ‘The basques of the waist were 
very long behind, almost like long sash ends, and 
were lined with’ gray; in front the vest alone 
had small basqdes. 

For simpler suits bége is the most successful 
fabric of the season, either in its natural color (a 
yellowish flesh tint) or in gray and white, with 
double plaids.. Cashmere, however, is not de- 
throned thereby, but remains the foundation of 
all dress, both for those who are rich and ele- 
gant, and those who are forced to economize. 
The variety of cashmere wrappings is incalcula- 
ble; double-breasted, single-breasted, tight-fit- 
ting, loose, sleeveless—all kinds of paletots are 
made of black cashmere, embroidered with sou- 
tache, or else with coarse worsted cord, fastened 
at the intersecting points. Very narrow black 
guipure is also much used for trimming, and in 
this case the wrapping is furnished with a black 
guipure hood. Large sleeves are still in favor 
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for wrappings, without aséiaitag those that are. 


half-flowing. Wrappings of the same material 
as the dress retain an unshaken sway through all 
the fluctuations of fashion, but a few mantelets 
proper are in preparation, and also some draped 
scarfs of white muslin, both plain and embroid- 
ered, for the hot days of summer, to be worn 
with white or printed jaconet dresses. These 
scarfs are finished behind with a large bow made 
of very wide ribbon. 

The colors of the spring silks are of the stran- 
gest description; these are, first, all the bronze 
greens, and, in fact, all the greens in the most 
complicated and vaguest shades: frog green, 
lizard green, serpent green, turquoise blue with 
a greenish tint, faded lilac—in a word, all the 
most vaporous and undecided tints. None but 
Parisian dress-makers could employ and har- 
moniously unite these colors, which are not col- 
ors, and the alliance or merely the use of which 


‘requires all the art of a great color-painter not to 


be unsightly; with this art, however, our mo- 
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there are more young people and a lalate propor- 
tion of ladies; the dresses, too, are not quite so 
austere. Madame Thiers and her inseparable 
sister, Mademoiselle Dosne, are proverbial for 
the simplicity of their taste; these ladies, who 
are good housekeepers, and at the same time 
remarkably intelligent and well educated, have 
always abhorred crinolines, tournures, and chi- 
gnons, which are tournures for the head; and to 
avoid displeasing them, it has been endeavored 
to lessen the exaggerations of dress, already 
modified with the consent of fashion. At the 
Duc d*Aumale’s it is rather different; his 
niepes, the Comtesse de Paris and the Princess 
Czartoryska, are young and beautiful, and with- 
out wishing to carry fashions to the extravagance 
that prevailed a year and a half ago, they would 
not be satisfied to array their youthfal charms in 
the garments befitting mature age. The Prin- 
cess Czartoryska, the daughter of the Duc de 
Nemours, was betrothed to the son of the Duc 


-d’Atmale, who died so unfortunately on his 
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LADY'S CARRIAGE DRESS. 


distes succeed in producing the most original and | 


unexpected effects, as well as the most satisfac- 
tory for those who have a taste for and admire 
unity in variety. 

There is little stir just now in the fashionable 
world. Paris is s‘ill in a serious mood, and one 
might almost count on his fingers the few houses 
where dancing is ventured upon. At the Presi- 
dent's house at Versailles there are no fétes, but 
only political dinners, the guests at which are 
invited by turns from the different parties of the 
Chamber—Right, Right Centre, Left Centre, 
Left, and Extreme Left, or radical. These din- 
ners are followed by receptions, where there are 
few ladies. Even the youngest do not go in full 
dress: if they wear a low-necked dress with short 
sleeves, they veil their neck and arms with black 
or white lace, according to the color of the dress. 
The dinners and receptions of the Duc d’Au- 
male at Paris are almost the repetition of those 
of President Thiers at Versailles, except that 
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Numerous embroidered articles of dress are in 
preparation: summer suits, mantelets, talmas, 
parasols, and even shoes. On wool the embroid. 
ery is worked with woolen soutache or twisted 
cord; on silk, with silk soutache, floss, etc. ; and 


_on cotton, with cotton or linen braid and em- 


broidery cotton. Embroidery, however, does not 
supplant passementerie—that is, fringe, agrafes, 
etc.—any more than black and white laces. On 
white muslin English embroidery is used, with 
bands of the same embroidery with scalloped 
edges for trimming. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





LIGHTING AND FURNISHING. 


ee is ie peers to consider, when decorating a 
by chet light its decorations are to be 

oar "Colors which combine sweetly by day are 
sometimes inharmonious by candle-light, and, 
of course, any room that is to be used onl in 
the evening should be 
decorated by the same 
light. For instance, 

| some blues become green 
by candle-light and some 
do not; a combination 

of a certain shade of 
Magenta and Turkey 

red, which by daylight 

are a powerful contrast 

(not that itis one I could 
recommend), by candle- 
light would cease to 
exist, as they become 
one tint; and certain 
yellow-pinks and blue- 
pinks, which by daylight 


are most discordant, 
match at night. Also, 
some colors uire 


more, some Jess, light 
than others to look well. 
There are two things 
that should be remem- 
bered in lighting an 
apartment: first, can- 
dies give a far pleasant- 
er light than gas, if they 
are in sufficient num- 
bers to illuminate the 
room; second, the light 
thould never come from 
several places at once in 
equal proportions, so as 
_ to perplex the shadows 
of things. Light that 
comes from above, as 
nearly as possible like 
sunlight, is preferable. 
The corners of a room 
should always be light 
enough, but not so light 
as to destroy the princi- 
pal light, wherever that 
is placed. ‘Thus a face 
_ that catches two equally 
strong lights at once, so 
as to be without shadow, 
| never looks its best, and 
| a dress. or a wall suffers 
in exactly the same pro- 
portion. It is a great 
mistake to make a room 
too light, as many rooms 
. are made which have 
m numerous gas branches. 
Too much gas-light ex- 
poses wrinkles and lines 
| which the kinder sun for- 
gets. The strong light 
from below which illum- 
| inates the stage at a thea- 
tre is on/y tolerable with 
| the equally strong light 
from above, because the 
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actors are at a distance, 

and in no other way 

could their faces be suf- 
ficiently visible. 

By day a sky-light, 
not too expansive, is a 
- good light for a room, 
s or tall windows at one 

| side only; and in arti- 

ficial lighting the same 
principle should be ob- 
served. Ifa chandelier 
is used, other lights must 
be subservient to it. If 
gas branches, those at 
| one end of the room, at 
| least, should be shaded, 
so that they may give 
light without glare, and 
assist instead of destroy- 
ing the shadows of the 


way from America. The Duc d’Aumale, left a | room. The extremely good effect of shaded gas 


widower by his first wife, 2 Neapolitan princess, 
thought for a moment of marrying his son’s be- 
trothed. He did not carry out this plan, and the 
young princess married Prince Ladislas Czarto- 
ryski, and is this seasqn the delight of the Paris 
assemblies. 

Bonnets are still extravagant. ‘l'hose in prep- 
aration for summer are composed either of a very 
high crown or of a simple band of ‘straw, which 
is trimmed with feathers, bows, and flow ers, to 
give it the desired height. Bonnets are also 
being made of tulle, crape, and even of foulard 
embroidered with silk. I observe with regret 
that for these bonnets have been adopted many 
colors, doubtless original, but very unbecoming 
to the face—salmon, flesh-color, pale écru; lilac 
gray, and grayish-blue, all mixed with garnet, 
white, or violet, I can not say that this is pret- 
ty, and it seems to me that in its eagerness for 
novelty Parisian taste has been led astray. 


jets or lamps is very little recognized in modern 
rooms. 

To return to our walls. A dark crimson wall, 
especially in flock, fine as the effect is, is not to 
be recommended for any evening-room, as it is — 
so difficult .to light. Scarlet lights well, but 
crimson absorbs light to such an extent that 
hardly any amount of candles, lamps, and gas 
jets are able to make the room properly clear. 
I can only. tell my readers that flock paper is a 
splendid foundation for a painted wall, as it then 
has the effect of a wall stamped or indented, and 
not papered. A red room, with a black ceiling 
starred with dull sea green or yellow, is very 
bright and good. Any drawings, or pictures, 
or furniture against scarlet or pale red walls are 
wonderfully set off either by night or day. A 
room painted with murrey-color, a kind of dull 
light lilac, warmed up with amber hangings, may 
also have a very delicate and beautiful effect. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L. R.—Tha subscription price of the Bazar for 
nine months is $6 for two copies, $8 for one. 

Junniz.—Make your green repped drees by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. NY, 
Trim with bias silk bands. 

Consranoz.—For your boy of three and a half years 
make the kilt auit described in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

ExizaseTu $.—Get a white silk with black pencil 
stripes and make by Plain-basque Suit pattern, trim- 
ming with bias bands piped with black. Wear roee- 
color with it. 

Mes. Kate.—The French blouse pattern is given 
with suit illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. The 
box-pleated blouse, with suit shown in No. 50, Vol. IV., 
fs also suitable for linens, muslins, etc. 

Hotaarton.—A plain basque and single gored skirt 
slightly trained and ruffles of the same is the best 
model for your green silk. The Marguerite polonaise 
is draped in the three back seams of the skirt, not in 
that under the arm. Lace standing as a ruffle with a 
long jabot in front is worn with handeome dresses. 
Do not alter the postilion-basque. Swiss ruffles are 
too fanciful for your striped dyed silk. Your boy’s 
dreases should be high-necked, long-sleeved Gabrielles, 
or else kilts if he is tall. Make the Watteau postilion 
for your black silk. The pattern is with the suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

Avrora Lz1cu.—Back numbers of the Bazar will 
give you apron patterns in the Supplements. Make 
your muslin waist a box-pleated blouse. 

A Farexp.—Llama lace sacques will be worn next 
summer. $25 to $40 will buy.a good one. The Dolly 
Varden polonaises do not have under-skirts of the 
same, but of solid color. Buff lace is a suitable trim- 
ming. 

Pruprm.—Read answer above to “A Friend.” A 
basque or polonaise completes black silk suits. Few 
mantles are made of silk. 

A Sonooi-GigL.—Black grenadines will be fashiona- 
ble again. Make with French blouse, upper skirt, and 
kilt-pleated skirt, as illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
V. Wear white straw hat, or else one of black net 
with pink roses tipped with blue. 

M. F.—Get a cashmere sacque with mantle. Put 
deep kilt pleating of new silk on your dyed silk skirt. 
See illustration in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

Rrapezr.—Make a Watteau postilion for your plain 
blue silk waist, and of the two new yards make an 
over-skirt on the back widths only. 

May.—A Marguerite polonaise with a kilt-pleated 
skirt is the best model for an alpaca suit for a stout 
figure. Get a black or a line-striped silk suit for 
spring. Shorten your pearl gray silk skirt, and wear 
with the long over-skirt and basque it now has. 

Miu C.—A Marguerite vest-polonaise of your buff 
sample with darker brown vest and skirt would be 
stylish. Use the same material, or else foulard, pop- 
lin, or silk. r 

H. G. H.—We believe almost any ‘elderly gentle- 
man” will find a dress-coat indispensable at Washing- 
* ton dinners and other parties. 

Winnyr H.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
8, Vol. V. 

J. F. B.—Woolen guipure is sold at the furnishing 
houses and fancy stores. 

H. P. G.—Silk trimmed with crape is not the deepest 
mourning. A snit of Victoria lawn need not have a 
black crape collar, but should simply have black belt, 
black ribbon at the throat, and jet jewelry.—Letters 
of condolence are usually answered, for whatever may 
be the “etiquette” you ask about, a bereaved heart 
naturally responds to words of sympathy. 

Mrs. A. S. G.—Get a piqué walking coat for your 
child of six months, and make by pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 97, Vol. TV. With that pattern you also ob- 
tain for 25 centa a pattern of a Gabriclle. The Bazar 
of that number will tell you all about the trimming, etc. 

Mas. G.—Black grenadine over lInstreless silk is 
suitable for a widow In deep mourning. Make with 
deep kilt-pleated skirt, over-skirt, and French blouse 
by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. Vv. Trim 
with the material, not crape. Very bouffant polo- 
naises will be worn. The waist lining should be high. 
Make the skirt demi-train for the street, and loop for 
the house. Wear ruches of black crape, or of Brussels 
net, laid in pleats, and worn standing. Two ruffies, 
the inside one higher than the outer, are stylish, You 
could wear white crape or tarlatan frills now. 

C. E. T.—If£ you put on mourning at all for a parent, 
wear it longer than six months—one or two years 
certainly. Gold jewelry is inappropriate for second 
mourning. An all-crape bonnet is not suitable for 
second mourning. 

Far West.—P. P. C. on visiting-cards stands for 
pour prendre congé—to take leave—and indicates a 
parting call. 

H. C.—Mise Sedgwick’s works can be ordered from 
Harper & Brothers. Their names are “‘ Hope Leslie,” 
“*The Linwoods,” “ Married or Single,” ‘‘ Live and Let 
Live,” “‘The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man,” 
‘¢ Means and Enda,” etc. The first three mentioned 
are bound in cloth and cost $3 cach; the last three 
are 75 cents each. 

Mrs. P. R. 8.—There are eight Bazare containing 
articles to “‘ Ugly Girls,” viz., Nos, 26, 30, 88, 88, 48, of 
Vol. IIT., Nos, 28, 85, of Vol. IV., and No. 6 of Vol. V. 
—The Loose Sacque wrapper will probably be most be- 
coming to you.—We do not send written directions 
with the cut paper patterns, but in the Bazar in which 
each pattern is illustrated. 

INFORMATION ANJ> OrneRs.—We do not hold our- 
selves responsible for logses in the mails 

Manrorry.—Make your lilac alpaca by pattern of 
French blouse, over-skirt and kilt-pleated skirt by 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. ° 

Mra. C. Z.—We do not know where you will find 
patterns for embroidery except at the fancy stores. 

Macere May.—Skirts of fine flannel are embroidered 
* with silk floss; those for constant wear are wrought 
with linen flogs, as it washes and wears well. 

H. M. P.—The roots of hyacinths, tulips, and other 
bulbs, that have bloomed in the house, should remain 
in the pots and be moderately watered until the leaves 
show signs of turning yellow, when the water should 
be given quite sparingly until the leaves turn quite 
yellow. The pots should then be turned on the side 
and kept dry until autumn, when the bulbs may be 
taken out of them and planted again in fresh soil for 
blooming again, or planted out-of-doors, the latter 
being best, as bulbs never bloom a second time in the 
house as they do the first time. If grown in water- 
glasses they arc not of much use for second blooming, 
although they may be saved by taking them from the 
glasses and carefully potting them in earth, and then 
treating them as if they had been previously grown in 
pots. Be careful not to break off the points of the 
roots. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. Saray J. Frepericxs, ‘Toledo, Ohio, 
has used Sewing Machines for 17 years, the last 
10 years Wheeler & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch, and 
finds it far better than the other kinds: it runs 
lighter, with less fatigue, and holds a truer tension. 
She has used it for all kinds of dressmaking and 
fancy work. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. } 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSFITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpaseed in the treatment of Luxe, Frmae, and 
Cnuonio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, ‘Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur- Air Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, Temas 
Lowrst 1n Winter. Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—{Com.] 


For Inerration oF tue Soap, apply Burnett's Co- 
coaine night and morning.—({ Com.) 


Ne 








Corvine Wurrer.—B 
vented Copyin 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newedealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, D | 
49 Pond Street, New York. Sold by Deaortee — 
MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. eS sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permiasion, to Messrs. E. P. Dat- 
ton & Co., 713 Bro re ie James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. lows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), addrese Mrs. ¢. G. PARKER, 
718 Broadway, New York City. 


a 


JER EERS, 23, 


LADIES’ *suozs” 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Daniel D. Youmans, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
.719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
‘ in every variety. 


Something New for Ladies. 


Prof. Richter's Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle; $7 50 per half dozen; $13 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


L Al R — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches Jong, weight 2X oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natua- 
ral curly. 














Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium........... ST 00 oo cs bcos encase $10 00 
Large. ............ BOD 0.6. dscicie'es esoes 1200 
Extra Large....... 10 00s cc ccctccaweaes 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Halr, only.............0- $1 50 
“« 2.—20 * . oe Ugaee eee nr 2 00 
“ 3—og - ee oe er 8 00 
“ 4.—94 & as Oe ateciete epeawewes 8 50 
“ 5.—26 ‘ of Me urd VacGweoaieks 450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

: CHAS, V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 


aoe prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. : : 


Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stampe. 


MOTHEBS, 


Ss. NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V by the most eminent physicians. U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 

E H. ASTIE & CoO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
FURNITURE. 


Prices reduced for first-class Furniture. 
G. L. KELTY & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 
722 and 724 Broadway, New York. 





A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expeises paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


THOMSO 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


e e 
Glove-Fittinge Corset 
8 
4 eee If you want the most sat- 
ri . = - »2 isfactory, best-fitting, and the 


cheapest Corset, for its real 
value, you have ever worn, 


buy 
THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - PITTING. 


No Corset has ever attain 2d 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 


BE IMPROVED. 


with the name Ti10mson 
rown. Kept by all 





IT CAN NOT 


a etalon ac 
an e e- a 
dealcrs. Also, 





> = 
A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


SPRING, 1872. 


————ap 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, 


IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &e,, &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 
PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 


DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS will 
find a full assortment of Dress Trimmings, in all the 
latest novelties of Fringes, Gimpe, Rufflings, &c. ; also, 
materials on the Bias for Trimmings, together with a 
full line of Sewing Silks and Sewing ‘Materials, &c. 

Millinery Goods in Ribbons, Crepe Anglais, Tur- 
quoise. 

Patterns, Bonnets, and Round Hats. Also, Ladies’ 
Neck-Ties and Fancy Raffles at Wholesale. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘ ’ ran ray 
TO OUT: TOWN RESIDENTS. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON 
Offers her services to purchase any article required for 
personal wear or household use, at five per cent. ad- 
vance on cost of article. Any information in regard 
to styles, and samples, with circular, will be forwarded 

on receipt of postage stamp. 
Mrs. Thomson is permitted to refer to 
Rey. O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
E. O. FLAGG, D.D, 























G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Son, 
O. 8S. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 
NMirs. C. C. THOMSON, 
34 1 Fitth A Vee, N. VY. 


N ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 
formerly No. 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 
the most distingue assortment of 
Bonnets, Round Hats, &c., 
At No, 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 


S ssosohusnc Una 





NEW DESIGN 






sSORio 


ee eSORT 

H.W.COLLENDER®™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 


Address OLME BROS., Springfield, Mass. 





_—— 


N’?S A BNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


[Aprrx 20, 1872. 





Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Have now open a full nercrrment of every description 


o 
STAPLE ‘AND FANCY DRY GOODS 
adapted to 
SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
Also, constantly receiving, by every steamer, the 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
and additions to our regular stock. 

Plain, Colored, Black, and Fancy Silks. 

Broche, Plain, and Striped Japanese Silks. 

All-Silk and Silk-and-Wool Grenadines. 

Plain and Satin Striped Baptistes. 

Gaze Chambrais, Bareges, Challies, Organdies, Jaco- 
neta, Percales, Piques. . " 

Lyons and Trish Poplina, vicaraing cocds 

India Camel's-Hair and Cashmere Shawls. 

Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Youths’ Furnishing Goods, 
Undergarments, and Hosiery. 

Mohairs, Cashmeres, Plain and Fancy Serges; En- 
glish, French and American Prints; nnes, Sat- 
teens, Cam : 
grits Goods, Linens, and General Housekeeping 

A, 


Choseon’s celebrated Kid Gloves, 1 to 6 Buttons, 

Lisle Thread and Silk Gloves. 

Paris Embroideries, Rich Laces, 

Hamburg and Swiss Bands and ane 

Plain, Hemmed, and Initial Handkerchieis. 

Parasolx and Umbrellas. 

English, French, Scotch, and American Cloths. 

Coatings, Casei{meres, Waterproofs, &c., &c. All at 
the lowest market prices. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

A fine asrortment now open of NEW AND DESIR- 
ABLE GOODS, and additions constantly receiving by 
every steamer. 

Also, a Magnificent Assortment of LACE CUR- 
TAINS, the beat Bargains ever offered in this market, 
at Wholesale and Retail. 


CARPETS. 
ADVANCE SUPPLIES OF ALL OUR LEADING 

PATTERNS NOW IN STORE. 

We call the especial attention of our friends and 
customers to our very choice assortment of 
FINE CARPETS, 

Imported for the present season, 
Embracing qualities and styles for all purposes, and 
adapted to every variety of decoration. 

AUBUSSON, AXMINSTER, and SMYRNA CAR- 
PETS, in stock, in various sizes, and imported to order 


- to match every style of furnishing. 


CANTON MATTINGS, 
White, Checked, and Fancy, of the Finest Qualities, 
olesale and Ketail. 





Meares & Jones, 


Importers and Retailers of 


SILKS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, RIBBONS, 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, &c., &c., 


20 EAST 14th STREET, 
Between Union Square and Fifth Ave., New York, 


(IMPORTED SUITS AND SHAWLS), 


Have Opened their NEW ESTABLISHMENT 
With a New and Elegant Stock of Imported Novelties. 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS. EVER IMPORTED. 


ORDERS promptly attended to. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 37, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented f 
So simple that 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. .Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and wi 
> last a lifetime. 
—s Does away with 
4 pricking the fin- 
gers,  strainin 
theeyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
button - holes. 
: They give uni- 
* versal = satisfac- 
™ tion. Ladies who 
> use them say that 
ay are worth 
= = . their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


~, 
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COLGATE & CO/’/S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Mannfacturers, are prepares to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low pices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All warranted. . 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For pace address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per’& Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 














April 20, 1872. ] 
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TRADE MARK PATD. 


BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 
tions of the United States, we are importing a very 
fine light make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
* Otter Brand.” 

Being a superior fabric, and poseeesing the highest 
possible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an 
Alpaca highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear. 

Ladies can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
knuow the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 
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FOR SALE EVERYW 
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THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
For sale every where. Send for Circulars to 
GEO, C, PERKINS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


"FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish reo- 
Ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


Write to Howard & Co. 


No, 865 Broadway, New York, 
For a Descriptive Price-List of 


S ; 
4 Y 
y 2 (’ 
o 7 
by < Mi #2 
» 
6 ® ri yt a: 
We eend them to any place, C. 0. D., with privilege 


to examine before paying. When you write, mention 
Hasper’s Bazan 









te en 
Choice . ‘ 
Flower SEEDS! Selected SEEDS ! Freah SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorta, $1; 12 sorts, SOc. 
Early Concord Corn, pint 2c. Butter Beana, qt., 50c. 
Wethersficld Onion, lh., $2; 3 Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 
qty $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peac , bu., $2; bbL, $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 
Seed and Plant Catalogue: 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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woooY OLE \/» 
And other Pertumes, 
|__ ARE UNEQUALED. 
EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULLE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 

made. Call or send for Circular, ? 
EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 

31 Cortlandt St., New York. 


_You ask WHY we can sel] 
“irst Class 7 Octave Pianos for 


Price F507 a 
meme = sas ond raSTUF, 
| eepmemrenmene pe, 








=e $290? We answer—It costs 
Pea ew ess than $300 to make any $600 
Tec ea Piano sold through Agents, all 
+ keg. aa Of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
Se We haveno Agenta, but ship 

mm direct to familles at Factory 





; price, and warrant Five Ycars. 

& Send for illustrated circular, in 

p Which we refer to300 Bankers, 

Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pfanos jn 40 Statesand Territories, 


U, S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York, 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most piacucal and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progrese. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresamakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United Statea, What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may he se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogne will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these pemniane, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lics will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of oe much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Rread the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant t wo different 
powne, Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose atrength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, enor aine, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any er in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sowing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 

e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 


- Patterns iasued with this paper. 


Illustrated Catalogve sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with re Nine even 
sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., ah pg with instraction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when hed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 








Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 


other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 





the CELEBRATED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDiIn unoe: 
cupied Tetritory. For Illu:trated Circulars, Addresa, 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., Cleveland, 0.3 &t. 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Breadway, N. ¥. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 


Earas. 1809. 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S 
; SONS’ ®¥ 
Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


DURING APRIL, 1872. 


ee 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New Yoxk, arch, 1872. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, during the month of 
April, after which our terms will positively be as 
heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount; 


66 $ 500 4&6 30 ase “6 
es $1000 6 33$ és ‘ 
46 $2000 ‘¢ 35 6s “6 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOME 
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““B S 
TO USE.” 


“EASIEST fll 
TO SELL.” | | 
8. M. Agents: | 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. e 
‘* DOMESTIC” 8S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


—=3 oO every where, 
= 9/9 to $250 per month, mate and te: 
w= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
gs COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tnek, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pny $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@2 makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
~— stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pe apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
@> from $15 to $250 per munth and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
, made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Tt.; or St. Louia, Mo. 


DIES! 


Dr. Kénnedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


e pe, _. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off eM. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred P1aNxos, MrLovgons, and 
OrGans, Of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIB 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 
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OPIUM EATERS. 205 WISH feb 


address T. E. CLARKE, M.D.,.Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


There Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TAK NAM¥8 AND Di- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTIIKR BKING@ PRINTED ON 
KAOH SKPARATR PIROR OF THK PATTERN, £0 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
nnder the arms, acroas the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fulleet part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. ; 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. 1V. 

PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... No. 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Conrt Train and Round Skirt...... ‘“ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. 
eer certs VEST -POLONAISE WALK- 





s 


GF BUT sesian ier viveidemsssavekvens veen “* 62 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “* 62 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ @ 

LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “4 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawerp)..........ccccescccces “« 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt ........c..ccccsccccrceccs “8 
DOLLY VARD: [IN WALKING STIT.......... 11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALE-. 

ING SUIT, with Cape................. Seatac 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mall, 

repnfd, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyzrmuan, Anthor of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraita, 8 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. Vols. I. and I. published; 
Vol, IIT. shortly. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Logp Brovcenam. Written by 
Himeelf. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 


M4UD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, An- 
thor of ‘Denis Donne,” ‘On Guard," ‘Playing for 
High Stakes," &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 2 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMRBRICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archwolo By Joun 
D. Batvwin, A.M., Author of “Pre-Historic Na- 
tiona,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, €2 00. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWISL. By 
Cuagtes Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 60 cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00, a 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawnis, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. _ 


CKECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Anthor of 
“* Bred in the Boue,” “‘Won—Not Wooed," “Carly- 
on's Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON'S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and afford ng the Fnilest Inatruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 











Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate's 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. E. 
Brappon, Author of ‘Fenton's Queat,” * Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “Birds of Prey,” “‘ Eleanor's Victory,” “‘Char- 
lotte's Inheritance,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PRIMES TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ev- 
warp D. G. Pome, D.D. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





cw Harrre & Brotunrs will send any of thetr 


tcorka by mail, postage prepaid, to rt af the 
United States, on receipt af the price. Cy oe 


cw Haxper's Caratoeve matled free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps, 


Every baby must have it. Is rnonovewty 
WateRr-FRroos, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circa. 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
= all goa ler a ebildren " ve 

em. e in sizes—], smallest; 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 

ee Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on receipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
; ay Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
<— : and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Gonds Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; ree th ea 
EUREKA PATENT DLAPER CO. Take no other. dgents wan 








TIME IS NOW IS THE TIME to subecribe for 
MONEY. the Star-Spangled Banner, en- 
larged and improved, size, with more reading. 
Fall of splendid anak ee pee Twenty 
departments, something for every y. Only 75 cts. 
a year, and ‘Prang’s superb chromo, “A Bouquet of 
Moss Roses,” rege to each subscriber. Satixfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. You want it, and Now 
18 THE TIME. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinadale, N. H. 


“ PROTECTION FROM MOTHS 


CEDAR TRUNKS 


AS LOW AS $10 
JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
ISS & 157 CROSBY ST N.Y. 
Macc PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; Sassorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.J.WILSON'S 





PATENT 









Send for Circular. 88 WHITE BST., N. Y. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
A work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
- Stimsox & Co., Fine Art Pudlishers, Portland, Maine. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srrnoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harere’s Macazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harres’s Weexty, One Year...... ‘ 
Harrre's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrre’s Magazing, Harrer’s Weekty, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazitne, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fiver 

Suusoripers at $4 00 each, in one remillance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, withous extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States !s for the 
Macazine 2 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a yenr, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or qnar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada muet be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the t.8. posta 

The Volumes of the Maaazixnr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
underatood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the anbecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harrer & Brornrns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Trrus FOR ANVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIONICATS. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each Ineertion. 
Harper’s Weekl:).—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLE. 


Tur following composi- 
tion has been turned out b 
an American scholar ag 
fifteen: ‘A boy without a 
father is a horphan; with- 
out a mother, 4 double hor- 
phan; but is offenest with- 
out a grandfather and a 

dmother, and then he 
8 a horphanist.” 





—_——— 

In one of the courts a 
juryman being called and 
notanswering, the usual no- 
tice that he would be fined 
was pronounced against 
him; upon which a person 
who stood by said to the 
judge, “‘ You may fine him 
as much ar on please, but 
J don’t think that you will 
recover the fine, for I saw 
him buried about a week 
ago.” 

A rather grand. and dra- 
matic style of expression 
came to a sudden collapse 
in court the other day. An 
indignant witness exclaim- 
ed, “The first time that I 
ever did such a dishonor- 
able act I would blow out 
my braina, Sir!” 

* Very good,” said the. 
counsel; ‘and what would 
you do the second time 2?” 

ee 


el ninety-eighi, ately fell 
aged ninety-eight, ‘ately fe 
down staize and broke her 
arm. Luckily it has been 
mended again. : At one time 
fears were entertained lest 
she should have been a crip- 
ple for life! 


—_— oo 
A so-called patoe 
eu ts that “the absolu- 
tole elementismus of be- 
ing echoes or reappears b 
analogy within the relatoi 
and concretoid — elgboris- 
mus.” This should be gen- 
erally known. 
—_——_——— 
Artemus Ward was on a pon nee 
slow California train, and 
he went to the conductor 
and suggested that the cow- 
catcher ‘was on the wrong end of the train: “ For,” 
said he, “‘ you will never overtake a cow, you know; 
but if you'd put it on the other end it might be useful, 
for now there’s nothin’ on earth to hender a cow from 
walkin’ right in and bitin’ the folks !” 


Se 
USED UP. 


In Canada this afternoon 
They chase the grizzly bear, 
While swarth Kentucky hunts the coon, 
Or seeks the ‘possum's lair. 
Nor coons pur ‘possums J pursue, 
Nor court the bear’s embrace; 
IT can but maim a cat or two— 
My life is commouplace. 


The Sallee rover, after dark, 
Will sweep across the sea; 

The Algerine will steer his bark 
In search of £a, d. 

When I desire to go afloat 
(Which often is the case), 

I can but seek the ferry-boat— 
My life is commonplace. 


The roundelay of rapture fills 
The valleys of Cashmere ; 
The river dances, and the hills 
Are stooping down to hear. 

Of music, frankly I avow, 
I scarcely own a trace; 

I can but make a joly row— 
My life is commonplace. 


Constantinople’s minarcte 
Gleam brightly in the sun; 

He slowly sets, and half regrets 
His daily work is done. 

The view Z get from my domains 
Is limited in space: 

I can but see Manhattan's fanes— 
My life is commonplace. 


In Timbuctoo—a blest retreat— 
Where inetinct stands for law, 





SATISFACTORY. 
“Dining at Mrs. Laburnum’s to-morrow ?” 
‘So am I.” ** So Glad!” 


“* So Glad "you're Glad !’" 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





MORE POSITIVISM. 


To-night perchance the chiefs will eat 
A missionary raw. 

Full gladly 7 would eit and take 
My m with such a race: 

I can but order chop or steak— 
My life is commonp) 


I hate the rules that bind me down 
Within my native isle ; 

I wish to travel out of town, 
And let my domicile. 

In ahort, I wish to overhaul 
The universe’s face, 

And shift my quarters once for all— 
My life is commonplace. 


EOE ooo 
A pretty, rich young widow was ng _ herself 
lately at a mirror in her chamber while for the first 


time tring on her widow's cap. ‘Behold,” she ex- 


claimed, “‘ the real cap of liberty !” 


— 
OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


(Several correspondents have pointed out to us tha 
excellent as our recipes are, they are expensive, an 
within the reach of the wealthy and the gayalone. We 
therefore append a few simple directions for the bene- 
fit of those born of poor, if Behance perenie) 

- Roasted Haunch of Jabberwocky. umpese the joint 
in pee warple for blinxome days; then take a gash- 
figal and scroople the huldy portions; whifle down 
half a dozen gulgy burbles, and when cool souse them 
in choople glig; then mix the whole in shmigsome 
fingie, and let it boil galam hingly. This is the frab- 
jous way of dressing this calooboring joint. 

- For a Good Brot_—Go down into the kitchen. If 
your cook is a woman of any spirit, or of more than one, 
she will object to this. Ask for the frying-pan, and, 
wken it is produced, say it is filthy and not fit to be 
used, which will proven be true. Throw in a few 
suggestions abou me pols garnish with allu- 
sions to the dripping, add a hint tbat. 7ou have missed 
things from the cellar, and serve up with threats of in- 
stant dismissal without wages. If this sort of broil 
won't do, you must ipvent one for yourself. 

! Beef.—Take a 
round of beef, or, if you 
can not get a round, a 
catch or a glee; brown 
it gently in a bottomless 
stew-pan, adding water 
as it dissolves, over a 
brisk fire; baste it plen- 
tifully with dripping, 
and if thec catc 

es fire, send for the fire- 
engine; if it comes, send 
it back again, saying it 
is only your fun ; leave 
the beef on the fire while 
the engine plays down 
the chimney; by the 
time it is tired of play- 
ing you will find the 
bert completely gone to 


po ‘ 
Pressed Beef.—Proceed 
ine the host goer Ap. 
ng the goes, 
ply to the nearest sions. 
yard for the loan of a 
paving-stone; put the 
int, after you have 
med it (which must be 
done when neither the 
policeman nor the butcb- 
er are looking), ov your 
best china dish; lay the 
aving-stone gently over 
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till ou hear the dish 
crack, when it will be 
found thoroughly done. 

Boiled Calf's Head.— 


no! On reflection this 
is too personal. 

How to Boil Potatoes.— 
Buy potatoes. If you 
prefer it, you can grow 
them, but the process is 
longer and more expen- 
Anke especially if you 

on’t pay your er. 
Procure somethin to 
boil them in. Boil them 
in it. 

Soles a la Tartare.— 
Fillet your soles, if they 
won't fillet themselves, 
or the fish-monger does 
not fillet them for you. 
Give them to the cook 
to fry, and when she has 
done them tell her she is 
a fool. She will imme- 
diately serve them up @ 

Tartare. 


« Yaas.”’ 


‘““SO Glad you’re Glad I’m Glad!” 


t; add hundred-weights | 


Take your head— but 


er Housexeeper (“ That young Person” having called about the Chamber-maid's Situation). ‘ But she says, Mum, she haven’t a Character 
ace—’’ 
Mistress. ‘‘ And expects me to take her without a Written Character? Good Gracious, Mrs. Roberts, has the Woman her Intellects?’’ 
Hovusexeerer. ‘Well, Mum, she have Something tied up in a Bundle!” 


THOUGHTS BY A PERIPATETIC PHI- 
LOSOPHER. 


Man is a locomotive animal. His propre tastes 
are proved by the fact that when he wishes to say a 
man is successful he says “‘he is ting on.” The 
first proof of a man's getting on is that he can get ona 
horse. The crowning success is when he can keep a 
carriage. The wildest form of the mania for getting 
on is a bicycle. 

Men who can not afford to keep horses of their own 
have been known to ‘“‘ get on” race-horses. They bet 
upon events that must be uncommonly good riders, 
for they don’t ‘‘ come off.” When accidents of that 
kind occur the bettors often bave to “‘ walk.” Hence 
the philosophical maxim, ‘‘ Walker !” 

Some people can not afford to keep their carriage. 
In that case their carriage sometimes keeps them. 
The grocer is frequently thus situated. 

Man is a locomotive animal in every walk of life, for 
wheel or woa. His best efforts are feats. His noble 

ualities reside in his sole. His remedy for the ills of 
life is heel all—or, rather, toe and heel all. He takes 
steps to insure his progress in life, and if he fails he 
says his attempts are bootless. 

an is essentially locomotive. In classical ages the 
earliest equestrians rode so well and atack so close 
they were believed to be part of their horses, and were 
described by the word ‘“‘certaur.” We once knew a 
ae who could ride well, and didn’t stick close. He 
might have been with eqaal propriety deecribed by the 
word ‘‘ centaur.” He was sent o’er his horse’s head 
when the animal stopped. 

Man ie— 

(The peripatetic philosopher at this moment was ac- 
costed by a policeman, who gently bade the sage ‘‘ move 
on, or he would run him in.” e sage moveonned. ] 





What color was the last squall at sea?—Why, the 
storm rose and the wind blue. 





In Mexico the custom is, when a duel has been fought, 
to erect a cross on the spot, and every one that passes 
by throws a stone at the crose. Some ingenious Yan- 
kees have taken advantage of the custom to clear ston 
land by erecting crosses where there has been no duel. 
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The insane German who 
fell in love with Mademoi- 
selle Nilsson in New York 
has a rival in a musical crit- 
ic of a Western paper. He 
confesses that he finds it 
hard to write “calmly and 
soberly” of the fair warbler 
‘“‘while the fervor of her 
manner is still gaivering in 
his heighten senses," 
Calmly and soberly he cer- 
tainly does not write of the 
lady's last concert in Louis- 
ville, for he sobs and wails 
ae follows: ‘To moet the 
farewell of last night was 
a farewell that shall not 
know another greeting. In- 
deed, there is an al of 

leasure we have had in 

nowing her— this of re- 
solving the daily sight of 
her into what must alwa 
be a saddened memory. It 
is what the parent or the 
friend must feel when death 
divided friend from friend.” 
Ah! why, now, did you stop 
at that trifle, critic, 
when your soul had got the 
steam up? 
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An editor says he once 
partook of a beverage so 
very strong that he could 
not tell whether it was 
brandy ora torch-light pro- 
cession that was going down 
his throat. 


— 
‘“ You seem to walk more 
erect than usnal, my dear 


friend.” 

; I have lately 
been straitened by circum- 
stances.”’! 


—— 
In view of the fact that 
the LW of the Latter-Day 
Sai t Salt Lakcis about 
craw ig to a close, it is pro- 
poeed that they now be call. 
ed ‘‘ Latter-End Saints.” 
ed 


A young lady at Council 
Blaufis, being informed b 
her “ feller” that he intend- 
ed to cease his attentiona, 
cowhided him round the 
room, and, as he sprang 
. through the open window, 
told him, with a parting lick, that that would teach him 
to be more careful for the future not to trifle with a 
gentle and loving heart! 


OOO oo 
It is unfair to speak of any new invention for pain- 
ie surgical operations as good news for railway trav- 
ers, 
sae renames 


A refiective reporter described a new hearse as “a 
splendid though sad vehicle.” 
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ee 
Of course you have seen a rope-vwalk, but did you 
ever see a magic lantern slide f 


ee 

A Parponapte Wrakness—Pardoning a garroter. 
ere 

Figurativrry Sprakina—Using the duumb language. 


per describes the 
It consists of a 


ee 
A fashion article in a Wisconsin 
suit of an Indian boy five years old. 
garter tied around the left leg. 


—_—_.> 
‘*T say, ma!” exclaimed a little four-year-old Ameri- 
can, ‘if Washington was the father of hia country, 
then I suppose that his ma was our grandmother.” 


eee 
A crusty old bachelor says that love is a wretched 
business, consisting of a little sighing, a little crying, 
a little ‘‘dying,” and a deal of lying. 
rR mame 


Suooxixe Brotauity.—All over the country the 
clocks ure constantly striking the hours; and, w 
worse, the public cry out if they stop. 

ween 

What is the largest room in the world 7—The room 

for improvement. ; 


A gentleman who was staying at a sea-side hotel 
during the summer expressed his dissatisfaction to 
his landlady of the heavy charges in bis bill 

“Well, you see,” she said, ‘our season is so very 
snot that we are obliged to make hay while the sun 
shines.” 

‘*That may be all very true, my good woman,” re- 
poe the visitor; “‘ but though I know all flesh is grass, 

decidedly object to being made hay of.” 





ON A COLLECTING TOUR. 


Minister (to worldly old Sinner). ‘‘ Now turn over a new Leaf, and join our Church. 
ou can not take your Money with.you when you die—it would Melt!’ 


our Debt. 


Help us with 
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Ladies’ Paletots and Sleeveless Jacket, 
Figs. 1-3, 

Fig. 1.— Brack Gros Grain PALEToT, 
trimmed with a passementcrie border an inch 
and a quarter wide and bows of gros grain ribbon 
four inches wide. The border is partly sewed 
on plain, and partly arranged in loops and ends, 
which are of different lengths and are left hang- 
ing, as shown by the illustration. 

' Fig. 2.— Brack CasHMERE PALeErot, trimmed 
with pinked silk ruches and tassel fringe. To 
make the paletot cut of cashmere two pieces 
eich from Figs. 67-69, Supplement. Cut the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 70. Fur- 
‘nish the separate parts of the paletot with silk 


VIOLET CULTURE. 


HERE are more than one hundred species 

of the viola family, classified by Linnaus 
under the generic name Violacex ; but the variety 
of which we propose here to speak is that which 
pre-eminently bears the name of violet—the com- 
mon yet prized ornament of our gardens and 


greenhouses. 


‘The violet has a history, having been well 


known to and valued by the ancients. This wo 
learn, first, from its original name, Ion, derived 


and Western continents, the wild violet of the 
woods has no perfume in America, and needs 
the hand of the cultivator to bring forth that 
sweetness which constitutes its chiefest attrac- 
tion. In summing up its claims to admiration 
we should not, however, forget that the exquisite 
tint of its lovely blossom has been honored by 
giving name to the most refrangible of the seven 
primary colors of the solar spectrum. Like all 
individuals of the vegetable kingdom, this little 
herbaceous plant is susceptible of improvement 


son following, in about ten days, upon examina- 
tion, she found to her surprise that every little 
plant was not only alive, but in full bloom. 
This was in October. The same experiment, 
more often made in spring, has been followed by 
the same results. The soil best suited for the 
cultivation of the violet is a rich loam mixed 
with leaf-mould. If you wish an early show of 
bloom, by all means select a warm sunny spot, 
sheltered by wall or other defense from the north 
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Fig. 1.—Briacx Gros Grain PALeror. 


lining and net interlining, and join them accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures. Run the ma- 
terial and lining together on the outer edge of 
the paletot. Set a fly eleven inches and a quar- 
ter long, furnished with buttons, on the left front, 
and make in the right front the corresponding 
button-holes. Edge the paletot with fringe on 
the bottom, and trim it with ruches as shown by 
the illustration. ‘The loose flowing sleeves are 
trimmed with ruches alone. 

Fig. 3.—-Viotet CasHMERE SLEEVELESS 
Jacket, lined with violet silk and trimmed with 
@ passementerie border. The jacket is closed by 
means of silk buttons and button-holes, and is 
designed to wear under a wrapping in cool 
weather. It may also be worn in the house 
over a thin waist. 


0 





from Tonia, the Greek province where it was 
Indirectly we are made cog- 
nizant of the same fact through the mention 
made of it by their poets, Virgil and Ovid es- 


first observed. 
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by the application of intelligent skill to further- 
ing its growth and development. Although the 
calyx of each corolla swells into a capsule well 
stocked with seeds, the violet so freely reproduces 
itself by self-sowing, when left unmolested in con- 


winds, and lying, if possible, with a southeasterly 
exposure. <A slight covering of straw, wooil- 
pile manure, or simply evergreen boughs affords 
indeed sufficient protection from the cold of 
winter, We must not omit to mention that 
poultry-raising and violet-rearing can not flourish 


Fig. 2.—Briack CasHMERE PALETOT. 








For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs, 67-70. " 


pecially referring lovingly to its beanties—di- 
rectly through its description by Theophrastus 
in his learned treatise upon plants, written about 
three centuries before the Christian era. The 
elder Pliny notices this plant in his ‘‘ Natural 
History ;” and Dioscorides, a learned Greek phy- 
sician who flourished in the first century a.D., 
gives it also a place in his celebrated work on 
materia medica. But we need not this knowledge 
to enhance its value in our eyes. Every body 
loves violets, and although some may smile at 
the idea of directions being given for cultivating 
so common a plant, yet we have remarked with 
regret that its presence among us in spring is by 
no means the matter of course it used to be, and 
have heard many complain that their beds had 
died out. Although a native of both the Eastern 


genial soil, that the trouble of preserving and sow- 
ing these is seldom taken. Yet the character of 
the bloom deteriorates when the plants are allow- 
ed to spread thus, and if white and blue grow side 
by side, they commingle, and the result is that the 
flower assumes a pale purplish hue, by no means 
so pretty as either of the parent colors. ‘To thin 
and transplant is the best mode of increasing 
and at the same time improving, violets. To 
illustrate: a lady, perceiving in autumn that her 
stock of violets was reduced to one rather mat- 
ted bunch, resolved to make an effort to increase 
her supply before the season for blooming should 
return. By dividing and subdividing, with a 
trowel for her only tool, she made of the one 
bunch a rcw, edging a border extending for a 
net of at least twenty feet. A favorable sea- 


. Wf. 3.—VIOLET CASHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


within the same inclosure, of the truth of which 
statement we have had lamentable experience. 
As a rule, too, ignorant gardeners have an es- 
pecial aversion to violets, and invariably root out 
every one they find if not- watched and instruct- 
ed otherwise. Double violets, white and blue, 
are a valuable addition to the flower garden, 
coming into bloom as they do just after the single 
ones, and being exquisitely fragrant. The Rus- 
sian and Neapolitan violets have the advantage 
over others of continuing in bloom nearly the 
whole year, and are also very sweet. They are 
rather more delicate, requiring, when grown in 
pots, the addition of a little silver sand to the 
soil, and are propagated by cuttings under glass. 
Florists are generally supplied with them, and 


‘they are.popularlyKnow1 as ‘‘ monthly violets.” 
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The odor of the violet is so refined and deli- 
cate as to be found almost universally accept- 
uble, even in the sick-room. Let us not neglect, 
then, the small modicum of exertion required to 


. furnish our homes with violets for the refresh- 


ment of the sick, the cheering of the sad, and 
the delight of all. 





DOLLY VARDEN. 


O Dotty! Dolly Varden! 

Is a lady's form a garden, 

That thou madly trail’st it o’er 
With a thousand vines or more? 
Now its every turn discloses 
Lilies, pinks, and blushing roses, 
Violets, forget-me-nots, 

Larkspurs, and I don’t know whats. 
All the colors of the year | 
In a single gown appear ; 

Flowers of every season, 

In and out of reason, 

All a single yard in 

Hast thou, Dolly Varden. 


Dolly! Dolly Varden! 

Still thy pranks we pardon ; 

For a very witching thing 

Is the whimsy thou dost bring; 
Every pretty maiden, 

With thy wealth o’erladen, © 

Takes where'er she goes 

Charm of added rose, 

Spell of all things fair 

Blooming every where. 

Hail to thee! But pray put guard on 
Those who can't, dear Dolly Varden. 
Every haman form divine 

Can’t be graced with flower and vine, 
Bearing o’er its back quaint story 
Traced iu bloom of morning-glory— 
Every dame can’t be a garden, 

As thou know’st, poor Dolly Varden. 


Vainly, Dolly Varden, 

We our hearts would harden, 
Witching one, new born of spring, 
Full of dainty blossoming ! 

Whether thou dost come in lawn, 
Bright and misty as the dawn; 
Calico that wakens choler - 

With its every yard a dollar; 

Or in softly rustling silk, 

Wool, and fabrics of that ilk— 
Still thou’rt winsome, gay, and fair, 
Peerless past all base compare. 

Let old fogies ask your pardon, 
Nor paternal purse keep guard on. 
Never more our hearts we'll harden: 
‘Thou hast conquered, Dolly Varden! 
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GS WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





Tar Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an Extra-stzed Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
Sult-sized Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions 
of Ladies and Children's Spring and Summer 
Street and House Dresses; Wrappings, Bonnets, 
etc. ; Devices for Looping Trained Dresses ; Dress 
and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy-Work, Embroidery 
Patterns, ete. ; with choice literary and pictorial 


attractions. 





ENFORCED SPONTANEITY. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


USBANDS and wives should have no 
secrets from each other: so the mar- 
riage manuals say, bidding the young hus- 
band and wife lay it down as the first law 
of their new life, and counting its violation 
as the fatal stumbling-block in the royal 
road to lasting bliss. Undoubtedly there 
is a truth somewhere in the vicinity of 
such a precept; but this precept is by no 
means the way to it. It rather lies in the 
way of it. The confidence of spontaneity 
is the true gold: confidence under authority 
is but a spurious and worthless thing. When 
Arabella’s John moved into her sitting-room, 
horse, foot, and dragoons, because he could 
not live away from her, she had gained a 
victory; but if, when she had found his li- 
-brary door locked, she had raved and staved 
it in, and made such an ado that he never 
dared lock it again, she would, indeed, have 
secured a certain communism, but there 
would have been no increase of domestic 
happiness. She would have gained her 
point, but she would have lost every thing 
that the point involved. I, who know all 
about how every thing should be done in 
earth and heaven, and especially how it 
should be done in earth as it is in heaven— 
I should rather say to my young lovers: Do 
not be in haste to cast out your drag-net. 
Respect above all things each other's indi- 
viduality. Regard inviolably the limits of 
each other's being. 


If you suspect that 





your friend—husband or wife—has a secret 
from you, be not disturbed nor solicitous to 
wrest it from him. On the contrary, make 
it easy and natural for him to retain its ex- 
clusive possession without suspicion or ob- 
servation. Give him ample opportunity to 
make his life as separate and secluded as 
he chooses, and give yourself solely to being 
so considerate, comprehensive, sympathetic, 
and discreet that you shall gradually grow 
into his second, his better self; that he 
shall have no inclination to withhold any 
thing from you; that he shall instinctively 
turn to you in every new experience, with 
every fresh plan, conjecture, or fancy, as the 
plant turns to the sun, not to pay you any 
compliment of consultation, or to fulfill any 
duty of contract, but because your thought 
has become his, and he does not know how 
a matter lies in his own mind till he has 
seen how it lies in yours. But this kingdom 
cometh not by violence. If you start in life 
with a determination, where is found space 
for spontaneity? If you resolve that you 
will have no secret from your friend, where 
is the pleasure of your outpouring trust? 
If you are bound by an oath to confidence, 
how can your friend tell whether every fresh 
revelation is the product of a freshly spring- 
ing love or the penalty of a dead and bur- 
densome oath? The marriage contract is 
but a sort of title-deed to two contiguous 
estates. It vests the ownership of the two 
in the two proprietors, fencing them in from 
all other claimants, and forbidding them to 
lay claim to any other fields. But this is 
all. It does not prescribe how these estates 
shall be cultivated, or whether they shall be 
cultivated at all. Whether they shall grow 
corn and wine, or thorns and thistles, de- 
pends upon the individual owners almost as 
much as before they became joint owners. 
If they choose to unite their forces, they can 
become far richer than either could alone. 
But their power to blight each other is as 
greatly increased as their power to bless. 
Their union gives them neither wealth nor 
happiness, only the opportunity for both. 
Possession depends upon themselves, and is 
the slow growth of time. 


On the other hand, I, who am always. 


right, reproach other Mentors, who may 
sometimes be wrong, for saying so much to 


married people about the neceasity of adapt-. 


ing themselves to each other. Dissimilar- 
ity enough of tastes, habits, and manners 
does, indeed, exist to give rise to such ex- 
hortations, but the real source of trouble 
often lies too far back for any forced adapta- 
tion to be able to remove. Adapt yourself, 
if you must, but it is poor business at best, 
and you will never make any great figure at 
it. The question that presents itself to the 
ingenuous mind is, why did you marry each 
other unless you were already adapted? 
From what we read we should sometimes 
fancy that uncongeniality and unfitness were 
the nataral conditions of marriage, and that 
its great object was the discipline of two in- 
dividuals by forcing their jarring natures 
into harmony. But marriage is really, or 
ought to be, the union of two natures al- 
ready consonant. It is true that people are 
so hasty, thoughtless, and crude that they 
will risk the happiness of their whole lives 
on a short and superficial acquaintance, on 
a slight and passing attraction; and when 
they are suffering the consequence of their 
weakness in family discord and personal dis- 
comfort, when the charm of novelty has 
given way to the repulsion of ill -temper, 
when the graceful languor is seen to have 
been but the mask of a disgraceful laziness, 
when the brusqueness of honest manhood 
has degenerated into a heartless roughness, 
there is little use in saying what ought to 
have been. No resource remains but to 
make the best of a bad state of things. 
But let us not refuse to recognize that it is 
a bad state of things. Let us not attémpt 
to shield ourselves from the responsibility 
of our own haste, or folly, or short-sighted- 
ness by assiming that this is the necessary 
lot, and exhort young people to prepare 
themselves for similar tribulations. The 
true moral for young people is that they 
should look before they leap into such a pos- 
sibility. There is such a thing as a mar- 
riage that is of itself harmonious. The ma- 
sic of its spheres is evolved from their own 
free motion. Thére is no pushing and pull- 
ing and blocking to turn a squeak into a 
song, and that is not the natural way songs 
come. Let one-half the care be taken to in- 
sure such marriages as is taken to mitigate 
the rigor of marriages that never ought to 
have been made, and we should have hope 
of better times for the future. Let. the 
young people be brought up to believe that 
marriage ought to widen their vision, not 
contract it; that it ought to minister to the 
gratification of their better nature, not re- 
press it; that it ought to develop every fac- 
ulty, and dwarf none; that it ought to be 
preceded and attended on both sides by a 
love so profound and absorbing that every 
service is pleasant, but that such love can 
hardly come unless the two natures are so 


suited to each other that even the little ways 
which are hardly important enough to be 
called habits, the little likings which hard- 
ly rise to the dignity of tastes, the little 
weaknesses, way wardnesses, and willfulness- 
es of each, are dear and pleasant. The con- 
jugal training that goes along with love and 
admiration is as delightful in the process as 
it is excellent in the result. The training 
that implies disapprobation, and involves 
dislike, and assumes superiority is detest- 
able, root and branch, seed and fruit; neither 
sweet to the eyes nor desirable to make one 
wise. A degree of pride is as necessary as 
love to a happy marriage, and in some cases 
would perhaps be an easier, perhaps a surer, 
test of the fitness of the marriage. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@f an Enseparable Comrade. 

K Y DEAR ARTHUR,—tThere is one of 

the most inseparable of our fellow-trav- 
elers whom we do not like to think of. His 
attentions are incessant and most urgent, 
but most of us avoid him, and many of us 
pretend not to have any acquaintance with 
him, and, indeed, not to know of his exist- 
ence. But that does not help us. He is not 
dismayed nor rebuffed. He will not desert 
us, however we try to elude him; and I will 
confide to you, although I am not suspected 
of knowing it, that I lately saw him touch- 
ing Dulcinea’s cheek and playing with Sa- 
brina’s hair. His acquaintance, indeed, is 
universal. There are none of our company 
whom he does not know, although there are 
some who are honestly unconscious of that 
fact, and who really do not recognize him. 
I saw him only yesterday in the Park with 
Cornelia. But although he was patting her 
children’s heads, they did not see him nor 
know hin, although she looked wistfully at 
him, and I could see that she was wondering 
what influence he would-have upon her dar- 
lings. 
It was a natural wonder, for this universal 
acquaintance affects in some way all whom 
he knows, and he knows every body. There 
are many, as I said, who pretend to be ig- 
norant of him. Let those laugh that win. 
He is very silent; he never blusters. I nev- 
er knew him to demand satisfaction even 
from those who show the most offensive 
manners toward him. But he has his re- 
venge. <Aspetto—I wait—-is his motto; and 
Tancred’s friend wrote his e'upon the 
walls of the chamber in Damascus. I have 
known persons who steadily refused to ac- 
knowledge him, even when they were thirty, 
forty, fifty years old! ‘ No,” they said, “we 
have no acquaintance.” I wonder if they 
deceived themselves, for they certainly de- 
ceived nobody else. Even while they spoke 
I, at least, could see that he had been with 
them. I saw the mark of his hand. He had 
been leaning upon their arm, and they still 
seemed to bear his weight. He had breathed 
upon their cheeks, and they showed the 
traces of that familiarity. 

His influence, I say, upon his acquaint- 
ances is very various. It is like that of the 
sun, which both hardens and softens. Look 
at Lucia. When she was a child she was 
very pretty and very gentle and unaffected. 
How simply she dressed! How maidenly 
was her manner! What an artless grace 
and nameless refinement lurked in every 
movement! And as we, who were old, looked 
at her, we asked ourselves what prince would 
come out of a fairy tale to marry her—for 
which of the young gentlemen whom we 
knew was worthy? But as she came to 
know this fellow-traveler, and the acquaint- 
ance became more intimate, how hateful his 
influence was! I do not think that he was 
guilty. It was, I am sure, an unconscious 
influence and without ill intent. But the 
longer she knew him the more that exqui- 
site charm faded. Her toilette was no longer 
simple and tasteful. It was elaborate, taw- 
dry, extravagant, until she seemed bediz- 
ened with stuffs and crusted with gold and 
precious stones like a barbaric princess. 
And in place of that sweet and gentle ad- 
dress appeared an artificial manner which 
repelled us all. Instead of moving visibly 
before us and lingering in memory a vestal 
maiden, Saint Agnes or Saint Catherine, she 
was Aspasia or Ninon; and we old fellows 
shook our heads together and asked whether 
it had not been better that Lucia had died 
than have lived, to be sv influenced by the 
mysterious fellow-traveler. Z 

There was her sister Angelica, not much 
younger; but the good fairies seemed to 
have brought to her cradle none of the gifts 
which they had lavished upon Lucia. She 
was not pretty, nor graceful, nor winning. 
Nobody stopped her in the street with her 
maid and said, “ Nurse, whose beautiful lit- 
tle lady is that?” The subtle fate had en- 
tered that house, the fate which gives with 
the right hand and refuses with the left. 
But when Angelica began to know the fel- 
low-traveler he affected her as the sun af- 
fects the earthinspring. It has been brown 


and frost-bound, but the sun awaking looks 
steadily at it for a little while, and lo! it 
smiles all over with flowers, and murmurs 
with gurgling brooks, and warbles with 
young birds. So seemed he to look at An- 
gelica, and day by day, if she did not become 
beautiful, you forgot that she was not. so. 
If she were not more and more graceful, at 
least she seemed so; and Lucy Ashton was 
not more enticing to Edgar of Ravenswood 
than Angelica to all who saw her. It was 
the spell which this strange companion of 
ours had thrown around her. And now, al- 
though it is long ago that we first observed 
the change, it still continues. Her hair is 
white now, and she is @ grandmother for 
many years, but that refinement and spirit- 
nal grace which Lucia as a child suggested, 
and which vanished as she knew the travel- 
er, is shown by the woman Angelica, be- 
cause she has known him. 

The diverse influence is as marked upon 
my own sex. I have seen him for many a 
year in constant attendance upon Publius, 
who was a youth of the utmost candor and 
of the highest promise. He had that frank, 
hearty, generous manner which does more 
for men in a public career than genius or 
knowledge. He passed lightly from honor 
to honor, but somehow each distinction 
gained was a draught that quickened and 
did not quench a fiery thirst. Gradually, 
like Lucia, but in another way, he changed. 
The generous manner became a crafty 
smoothness; the high hope that sparkled in 
his eye, that made his voice music, and which 
seemed to steep his life‘in morning dew, like 
that dew exhaled and left his heart dry. He 
no longer believed in honorable motives, be- 
cause he had seen falsehood and betrayal. 
He thought mankind mean, because some 
men were base. He renounced faith, be- 
cause there were unbelievers. 

To-day you know Publius as well ag I. 
He is the obedient humble servant of the 
people, whom he loudly praises and inwardly 
despises. He does not speak to his idea of 
justice and honor, but to his conception of 
what is wanted by those who can not com- 
prehend the matter. He is consumed by a 
restless fever to rise, thinking that he can 
rise in outward dignity only as he falls in 
his own respect and in the regard of good 
men. Like a drunkard who has lost all 
sense of the exquisite aroma and flavor of 
wine, and seeks in it only a burning draught, 
so he craves an excitement that can not grat- 
ify; and as in actual drinking it is the drunk- 


ard who points the argument against wine, @ 


so in public life it is men like Publius who 
are cited as beacons and warnings against a 
political career. Young men still pure and 
ardent, still capable of heroic devotion, of 
noble sacrifice, look at Publius and wonder 
if that is the inevitable result. Sweethearts 
and wives lo@k at him also, and if the lover 
or the hnsband pleads the call of patriotisin 
and of honor, they are prayed to consider 
Publius and beware! 

It is a sad work that has been wronght in 
the mind and life of the youth whom I recall 
so proudly hopeful and self-trusting. And 
as I know it is due to that fellow-traveler of 
ours, he sometimes seems to me as hateful as 
Mephistopheles in the garden with Faust. 
Not less does he seem to poison feeling and 
to destroy faith in some, while in others he 
fosters every beauty and every grace. Is 
‘there any magician in any story so incom- 
prehensible? Is there any of a power 80 
Varions and so universal? In other years, 
when I was a gay young man strolling and 
dancing through the flowery world, I went 
with your grandfather, my dear Arthur, 
night after night to the most brilliant scenes. 
You think that you go to pretty parties now, 
I suppose. Poor boy! you should have seen 
ours. There were those who used to think 
Grisi a charming singer—but they should 
have heard Malibran! And others who were 
delighted with Jenny Lind—but if they had 
only heard Grisi! And now I meet those 
who are enchanted by this fair young Swede, 
the goddess of the hour. Why do they not 
remember Jenny Lind? Do you under- 
stand, my boy? There have never been 
balls like those at which your grandfather 
and I danced. 

Yet there was always another partner 
with every couple. Night after night—yes, 
year after year—I handed out my compan- 
ions, and we floated off upon the music. 
And there was our fellow-traveler dancing 
with us. My lovely comrades had a partner 
they did not see. He breathed upon the 
lustre of their hair, upon the bloom of their 
cheeks, upon the spring of their light mo- 
tion; and the music saddened as I listened, 
and died away froma dance to a dirge. But 
is he, then, so invincible? If he must trav- 
el with us always, and if his power over us 
is 80 sure, can we not have our own way 
with him, and. mould that power to our own 
service? It is what I ask myself as I sit 
with him upon the way, and it is what I ask 
him. If I recall my partners, and Lucia 
and Publius, not tess do Ifremember Angeli- 
ca. For, indeeédy his influetce is a force. . 


“ 
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which he can not help, but which we can 
mould as we choose. Inmy uncle’s grounds 
there was a noble stream, which swelled in 
the spring-time, and ran to waste. But he 
banked it, and turned it, and did with it as 
he would, saying to my aunt that he could 
not dry up the river, nor drain it away, but 
he could make it water his gardens and his 
orchards, filling the air with sweetness and 
the eye with beauty, and heaping his table 
with luscious fruit, while far below he could 
put it to grind wheat for bread. This fel- 
low-traveler, dear Arthur, we can not avoid, 
nor escape his power. But we can make 
him fill our lives with the unfading flowers 
of hope, and the perennial fruit of faith and 
charity. Bon voyage, fellow-traveler! It is 
our fault if Time gets the better of us. 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BPRING AND SUMMER WRAPS. 


LACK cashmere of light quality will be the 
ee material for spring mantles and for 
the cool days of summer; gray and brown cam- 
el's-hair cloth less heavy than that of the win- 
ter, black crinkled barathea, repped Sicilienne 
in all quiet colors, with light gray and tan serge 
cloth, complete the list of woolen fabrics for 
wraps. Drap d’été is rather heavy, but is some- 
times made up without lining. Faille is retained 
for sacques and polonaises. 

The sleeveless sacque or double cape will be 
most generally worn; the talma with hood is 
considered very stylish, and there is an effort to 
revive the regular mantilla with long square ends 
in front and round back. Very young ladies and 
misses cling to paletots; short, stout ladies and 
those with broad shoulders also object to capes, 
as they give an appearance of breadth. 

The handsomest imported wraps glisten with 
jet: first, they have fringe with the netted head- 
ing and long tassels made entirely of fine jet 
beads; above this is silk embroidery, with leaves 
and wheat ears wrought in jet; row after row 
of oval bits of jet surround other garments as a 
heading for lace; and buttons are of round flat 
jet as smooth as glass. These garnitures are 
on wraps from the popular houses of Worth and 
Pingat. Guipure lace, or else rich fringe, edges 
all wraps, and in many cases the lace and fringe 
are combined. Guipure insertion set in—that is, 
without lace or silk beneath it—is very stylish. 
‘Two or three rows of narrower lace are often laid 
smoothly on the garment. Passementerie is much 
used as a heading for trimming. Rich, thick 
braid in clusters of three or four straight rows is 
a simple but effective trimming; a curled row is 
added on each side of the clusters. Elaborate 
soutache braiding makes a garment rather heavy 
for summer. A single bias band of gros royale 
(lustrous repped silk), or else three tiny over- 
lapping folds, make handsomer headings than 
ruches or pleatings of silk. A collar or a ruche 
of lace finishes the neck of all wraps. . 

A cashmere talma with simply shaped hood, 
trimmed with narrow guipure, may be bought 
as low as $15; those at $25 are very handsome. 
Stylish cashmere mantles, fitted to the back and 
held in place by a belt underneath, trimmed with 
tiny folds and fringe, cost $25 or 830. A talma 
of gray serge cloth tastefully trimmed is sold as 
low as $12. Faille paletots and polonaises with 
rich ornaments of jet or lace cost from $50 to 
$200. Graceful jackets of light gray cloth, with 
bands of blue or violet silk piped with white, are 
made in the neatest manner for girls, beginning 
with sizes small enough for a child of one year: 
price $6. Double capes of light cloth scalloped 
and bound with silk are also shown for children: 
price $8 and upward. 


LACE SACQUES AND POINTS. 


The three-cornered lace point is unchanged in 
shape, bat is wrought in new designs. Loose 
sacques slightly longer than those of last year, 
and with half-flowing sleeves, will bein favor 
for the summer. ‘hese are imported in llama 
lace as low as $15 for very light qualities ; 
$18 or $20 buys a llama sacque with sabot 
sleeve, having a sort of side-pleated ruffle falling 
on the hand; the qualities sold for $30 are in 
the newest shape, and so handsome that the 
most fastidious ladies, who once scorned llama, 
now choose them to wear with black suits. A 
novelty is a cashmere colored border wrought in 
llama sacques—a rich Oriental fashion, and part 
of the effort now making abroad to introduce 
gay colors on all black garments. They cost 
from $85 to $55. 

Guipure jackets are especial objects of desire. 
They are made of guipure net, insertion, and 
lace sewed together, and can not be sold of real 
guipure for less than $60. The handsomest 
guipure jackets are hand-made—that is, wrought 
in shape—and cost $150. The same amount 
buys a Chantilly lace sacque. 


COLORED TRIMMING LACES. 


Guipure is the favorite trimming lace, and the 
real hand-made worsted guipure is now imported 
in colors to match handsome silk suits. It is 
shown in écru, gray, purple, olive green, and all 
the stylish colors, at prices beginning as low as 
50 cents a yard. 


BLACK GRENADINE,. 


The newest black grenadine suits have satin 
striped, armure, or brocaded grenadine polo- 
naises with skirts of plain square-meshed grena- 
dine. The fiounces are usually of the striped 
fabric. The trimming is guipure lace, insertion, 
jet, and ruches of the grenadine edged with 
lace. Lace jabots trim the entire front, and 
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often fall behind in Watteau design. Ecru gui- 
pure is also used on black grenadine. 


SLEEVELESS BASQUES AND POLONAISES. 


Sleeveless basques and polonaises, to be worn 
over dresses of a lighter shade or of different 
material, are much in vogue, and are illustrated 
in the present number. For instance, the basque 
and over-skirt of a suit are of nut brown cash- 
mere, the coat sleeves and lower skirt of cuir- 
colored silk ; or a silk suit has the polonaise and 
flounce of pansy-color, with sleeves, vest, and 
skirt of lighter purple. During the winter black 
velvet polonaises with gros grain sleeves and 
skirt were fashionable; now we have black 
cashmere polonaises and postilions with sleeves 
of gros grain. Contrasts are also seen in these 
suits, as a gray cashmere basque and tunic are 
worn with sleeves, vest, and lower skirt of pale 
blue silk. 


BLACK WITH COLORED TRIMMING. 


An effort is being made abroad to revive the 
fashion of trimming black silk with colors. At 
a late opening at a fashionable furnishing house 
there were shown French polonaises of black 
faille exquisitely embroidered with white floss and 
with flowers of natural color. Other black silks 
had frills and cascade of pale boff guipure lace, 
a fashion of enlivening black silk that will prob- 
ably supersede the Swiss pleatings of last year. 
A sleeveless postilion of black gros grain trimmed 
with écru guipure was marked $100. An exclu- 
sive French modiste shows black silk suits, made 
by Pingat, with facings of pale blue and lavender 
silk. The skirt of one of these costames had 
firat a box-pleated frill, bias, an eighth of a yard 
wide, with a tiny fold of sky blue silk appearing 
below the edge; overlapping this was a straight 
scantily gathered flounce twice as wide, with the 
lower edge in leaf points, showing a blue facing ; 
the heading was a bias band and two erect frills 
also edged with blue. The polonaise is a nov- 
elty. The front has a basque with a flat apron 
of crescent-shaped folds fastened to the sides of 
the garment by large smooth jet buttons. Puffs 
and an intricately draped scarf faced with blue 
form the back of the skirt, and a Watteau bow 
of blue faille ribbon ornaments the corsage. 
Coat sleeves with two crescent-shaped cuffs 
pointing toward the hand, and tied by a little 
scarf. The Marie Antoinette collar is of three 
silk folds, with oblong bits of jet and fringe for 
trimming. Inside the neck is a standing box- 
pleating of bias white organdy, doubled. An- 
other similar polonaise has a netted fringe en- 


' tirely of jet, and the edges show lavender facings. 


any Parisian costumes have Marie Antoi- 
nette collars of folds of China crape or of silk, 
edged with a lace frill or with fringe. Regular 
fichus lapped on the bosom in Marie Antoinette 
fashion are also revived. 


SILK COSTUMES. 


Réséda, the new mignonette shade popularly 
called sage green, promises to be the choice color 
of the season ; next in favor for silk suits are the 
cameo browns, usually showing two shades in a 
costume. A sage green faille from Worth's has 
two wide puffs around the skirt, the fullness held 
in reversed side pleatings with three pleats in a 
group; a box-pleated ruche of darker shade. 
separates the puffs, and a gathered frill at the 
edge is of this darker shade. The over-skirt is 
armure crape with light crimped fringe. The 
basque is of the darkest réséda faille, with sleeves 
and vest of lighter shade. 


NEW PIQUE AND BATISTE SUITS. 


The handsomest piqué suits of the season have 
just been imported. They consist of a polonaise 
and skirt trimmed with insertions and ruffles of 
open-work English embroidery. Repped piqué 
is the first choice; that with satin jean stripe is 
also stylish. A repped piqué suit from Pingat’s 
had three scantily gathered flounces of white 
cambric embroidered in open compass pattern, 
headed by an insertion band of the same de- 
sign (inserted in the piqué, not merely laid on), 
and a narrow standing frill. The flounces, near- 
ly a quarter of a yard wide, were placed quite 
apart from each other. The tight-fitting polo- 
naise fell widely open from the waist down, and 
the back formed two large puffs like the paniers 
of three years ago. An embroidered ruffle and 
inserted band surrounded the whole garment, 
passing up the front and forming a collar. 
Coat sleeves with sabot frill. 

Flax gray and écru batistes, trimmed with 
tamboured embroidery and guipure lace of the 
same color, will be very fashionable for midsum- 
mer. These will not be confined to black silk 
under dresses, but will be worn over blue, green, 
and brown silk slips. A polonaise and a wide 
gathered flounce are usually imported together. 
Another pretty set consists of over-skirt, blouse- 
waist, and talma, with elaborate embroidery and 
lace. Soutache braiding in embroidery designs 
is also sean on these garments. Ready-made 
over dress@ of batiste are expensive, the lowest 

riced yet shown being $50. Handkerchiefs of 
tiste are imported to match suits. Striped 
batiste is being made up by tasteful modistes, 
and many prefer it as a greater change from 
the solid buffs and grays so long worn. Some 
unique over dresses of a fabric like Russian bath 
toweling are also displayed. These are in solid 
colors, and in inch-wide stripes of white and flax- 
color, trimmed with guipure lace. They cost 
$75 or $80. 

White Swiss muslin polonaises of Parisian 
make are fashioned of stripes an inch wide, al- 
ternately of insertion and muslin, and the gar- 
ment is berdered with lace. Guipure and Valen- 
ciennes are both used for these garments. They 
are then ornamented with bows of blue or rose- 
colored faille ribbon, set about in the manner 
described in a former number of the Bazar. 
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CRAVAT BOWS. 


Instead of regular neck-ties we now have the 
cravat bow of Valenciennes or of Swiss muslin, 
or else China crape in colors. These finish the 
standing frill of lace or muslin. Neck-ties of 
bias white twilled silk are, however, considered 
stylish, but are becoming only to very fresh com- 
plexions. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 


‘dames Dispen; Brernueim; and GEDNEY; 


and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; and Ar- 
NOLD, CoNnsTABLE, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


General SHERMAN is having such an ovation 
abroad as must cheer the very cockles of his 
heart. When he was in Egypt, the other day 
the Khedive not only gave him something to eat 
at breakfast, but had several grand reviews for 
him, in which the descendants of PHaRraog, 
Morpgrcal, Haman, and other historical gents 
figured as officers and soldiers. Special railroad 
trains were placed at his disposal, and sped him 
across old burial-places, where respectable old 
mummies had been reposing for ever so many 
millions of years. 

—Mr. J. Lotnrop MoT ey, late United States 
minister to England, continues to reside ut the 
Hague, where he is engaged in a literary work 
of magnitude. 

—A man of Troy, reckless of his future, has 
dramatized Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS'S 
‘“‘Potiphar Papers.”’ 

—Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia a 
is now five-and-fifty years old, and was brough 


up a printer. 

“count Von BEvst ee stated to a Hun- 

garian journalist: ‘‘ People believe that I amassed 

riches while I was Chancellor of the Austrian em- 

a The truth is, I am to-day poorer than when 
came to Vienna.” 

—The Rev. Dr. MUHLENBERG, author of the 
a “T would not live alway,” and founder 
of 8t. Luke’s Hospital, although an aged man, 
attends regularly to his pastoral duties, and su- 

ervises the educational and industrial school 
or cripples at St. Johniand, Long Island. Dr. 
M.’s name od ary in several biographical dic- 
tionaries, but his age is not given. He is a 
bachelor. 

—<Another “ personal’’ of DisRaELI and GLAD- 
STONE; this one by a London correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser: ‘‘There is one figure 
which you notice as somewhat at variance with 
the others. It is magnificently noticeable—hag- 
gard, with the remains of a certain beauty and 
ee of expression, with really fine eyes 
and a firm, manly mouth, but with a burned-out 
expression and a dinginess of attire which mark 
the world-weary man and the exhausted dandy. 
The whole figure is a cross between the fop and 
the philosopher. As it rises there is a hum on 
all the benches; as the face is lifted there is a 
decorous but bardly restrained murmur of impa- 
tience from some, of joy from others. It is D1s- 
RABLI, and the administration is likely to suf- 
fer at his hands. His voice is penetrating, pic- 
turesque, cynical. Now leaning upon the table 
in front of which he stands, Diska£ Li fastens 
his glittering eye upon the leader of the party 
in power, and calls him to respond to certain 
accusations. The words are like sco the 
sentences like blows. The Americans and the 
treaty are discussed in courtly yet inimical lan- 
guage; and when the speech has ceased the fig- 
ure instantly glides away, and seems to sink into 
the shadows out of which it was so lately born. 
Then a death-like stillness ensues, and the hon- 
orables hold their breaths, for the trumpet-like, 
superbly sonorous voice of GLapsTONE rings 
through the hall, and the echoes seem to loving- 
ee his well-fashioned phrases, and to bear 

em upward and away over the t smoky 
city, over land, over sea, into infinity. There is 
no cynicism, but a cold and classical disdain ap- 

ent in every sentence; and to the opposition 
t is as a savor of death unto death. Criticlem 
is checked; the disturbers stand still. Some 
petty measures are next taken up, and one of 
the inferior members of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment rises, hemming and hawing, to defend his 
bill. After you have heard DisRakx! and GLap- 
STONE you may as well go out; you will find 
nothing more to interest you, and the hesitancy 
of many of the speakers will disgust you.”’ 

—The Queen of Mad car is said to be ve 
fond of nice apperel. It is quite to the credit 
of her Majesty that she is a subscriber to and 

reader of Harper’s Bazar. 

—FRIEDLANDER, the court jeweler at Berlin, 
had recently a magnificent emerald ring, for 
which he asked $14,000. The Jewish bankers 
wanted to buy it; but the jeweler said before 
let them have it he would offer it to the Em- 
peror WittiaM. The Emperor admired it, but 
on hearing the price, said, ‘‘No, my friend; I 
can not spend so much money. You had better 
offer it to some of our wealthy Jews. They have 
recently made so much money that they can af- 
ford to buy such things. I am too poor.”’ 

—Lady WALMSLEY, carrying out the wishes 
of the late Sir Josoua WALMSLEY, has decided 
DOOD eat to the English nation the cele- 
brated portrait gallery that belonged to him, 
which comprises portraits of GLADSTONE, CoB- 
DEN, BRIGHT, DISRaELI, and Hume; also the 
celebrated portrait of GEORGE STEPHENSON, for 
which the late Sir JosHua was offered several 
thousand pounds; and pores: by Lacy, of 
CROMWELL, NELSON, an eer 

— You were que right, M. le President,” 
said a deputy to M. Turers the other evening; 
“‘ therefore I voted foryou.’’ The President re- 
plied, ‘‘It is not when I gm right that I wish 


you to vote for me, but when I am wrong.’’ 


—Mr. WILLIAM OR ON, president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, fn his testimony 
before a committee of the Senate, eaid that gov- 
ernment clerks are paid more in proportion to 
their labors than private employés, because they 
must pay political assessments ; also that their 

laces are not so desirable as those of ordinary 
usiness men, because they areinsecure. Hence 
-the necessity of civil service reform. 

—Lord Roxesy, the owner of the famous Ii- 
brary of the MonTaGueE family, will soon dispose 
of it at auction in London. Tt consists of rare 
books and tracts in all Janguages, many of them 
printed by finical people exclusively for pri- 
vate circulation, bearing the name, in some 
instances, of a ‘“‘nobby’’ little litterateur, or 
“swell” author, who would probably not ac- 


‘millar, dull, and 
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quire opulence by means of copyright. Some 
of those works belonged to Mrs. ELIZABETH 
MONTAGOUB, the celebrated bas bleu of the last 
century, and have her SORE on the fiy-leaf. 

—Signor Grarriena, of , instractor of 
Mademoiselle Nrisson, has arrived In London 
with a pupil of great promise, Mademoiselle 
Anna Renzi. This lady has a rich, powerful 
soprano voice, and promises to be a great 
success. 

—SyYpneyY SmiTH said that taking MacauLay 
out of literature and sending him to Parliament 
was like taking the chief physician out of Lon- 
don during a pestilence. 

—Miss Marcaret J. Preston, of Virginia 
now in London, wrotea beautiful poem, en tled 
‘“‘Sandringham,’’ which was published in Col- 
onel FULLER’s itan. The Princess of 
Wales was so much pleased with it that she 
wrote Colonel F. a letter of thanks for having 
published it. 

—The Hon. CaarLes Francis Apams returns 
to Europe in the Russia on the 24th inet. 

—Makio has married again, and is living with 
his new young wife, Lady Harriet Beacurort, 

Paris. His daughters live with them. 

—JOAQUIN MILLER is to lecture in New En- 

land next fall Since he was divorced from 

is wife he has engaged himself to a Scotch peer- 
ess, and wears a shirt with vor boa-constrictors 
writhing on a green ground. a 

—Father TaYLor, of Boston, once astonished 
a divine who had refused to enter his pulpit be- 
cause a Unitarian minister had been in it by fall- 
ing on his Knees on the pulpit stairs and crying 
out, ‘‘O Lord! deliver us in Boston from two 
thin bad rum and bigotry. Thou knowest 
which is worst, but I don’t.” 

—The widow of Mark Lemon, late editor of 
Punch, has received from the British govern- 
ment a pension of $500 per annum. 

—Sir RicnoarRD WALLACE is an admirer of 
pretty things. He has just given $20,000 fors 
rh of fine tapestries representing Jason and 


ea, 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran has made another 
substantial present to the Washington and Lee 
University, viz., the Howard Library. 

—The Hartford Times says one of the finest 

rivate libraries in the world is that of GzorGsE 

RINLEY, who has several copies of Exior7’s In- 
dian Bible. 

—ALEXANDRE DvuMAS, pére, describing the 
curious and contradictory elements that make 
up the character of his son, says: ‘‘ He is ; 
he is industrious; be is a gourmand, he is abste- 
mious ; he is lavish, he is economical ; he is sus- 
pcour he is incredulous; he is blasé, and he is 
nnocent; he is slow in speech and rapid in ac- 
tion: he ridicules me with all the b t wit 
of which he is master, and yet he loves me with 
all his heart; he is always ready to fleece me out 
of all my. mone like Valére, or to fight for me 
like the Cid. is imagination is the most vivid 
and the most sustained that I have ever known 
in a young man of twenty-one years. It beara 
me ey ike a torrent; it shines like a half- 
hidden flame; it reveals itself in reverie as in ex- 
citement, in quiet as in danger, in smiles as in 
tears. From time to time we quarrel with each 
other, and, like the prodigal son, he takes his 
portion and quits the paternal mansion. On 
that day I buy a calf and begin to fatten it, sure 
that before a month he will return to get his 
part of it. It is true that evil-minded poonle 
say that it is for the sake of the calf that he 
comes back, and not for mine; but I am not 
more than half inclined to believe that.” 

—Twelve or fourteen years ago the editors of 
a new magazine received a story from an un- 
known author. The scene of this story was 
Paris, the charaeters were French and English, 
the dramatic plot was French, the admirable art 
was French, and there appeared, withal, a famil- 
larity with the topography and atmosphere, the 
life and social manners, of the world’s metropo- 
lis which could only, it seemed, belong to a resi- 
dent and a man of ripe years and culture. There- 
fore these editors, lingering and thirsting for the 
new and the SS Ee as the nature of editors 
is, took counsel together, saying, ‘‘ This marvel- 
ous story is plainly a translation; wherefore must 
wereturn it with thanks.’”?” Whereupon appeared 
unto them in a day or two a distinguished au- 
thor, and said, ‘‘I know the writer of ‘In a Cel- 
lar,’ which is absolutely original. She is a young 
gir born in Maine, bred in Newburyport, whose 

arthest journey has been to Boston. She is the 
coming woman in literature, for she has not only 
nius. but I know that she can toil terribly.”” 
hen the editors exalted their horn, enlarged. 
the borders of their garments, and poate mag- 
pified their office, printing ‘‘In a Cellar’ wit 
the name of the author in large capitals, thus: 
Harriet Prescott. We are reminded of this 
story by the marvelous diary of Gaston in this 
now famous author's new romance, ‘ The Thief 
in the Night.” It is an episode of the tropics, 
which she has never seen; but so wonderful is 
her skill that we who read not only see—we 
breathe—the heavy air, we are bathed in tropic 
calms, we faint with the cloying sweetness of 
massed perfumes—even escaping wholly from 
these bitter winter skies to the deep blue and 
the atill heats of that dreaming land. No other 
palette in America holds such hues as hers. Fa- 
pale words come from her mag- 
ical touch musical as Italian, palpitant with pas- 
sion, and saturated with color. Readers of Har- 
PER'S publications, however, need no introduc- 
tion to Harriet Prescott SPorrorp’s works, 
and we began this paragraph with the simple 
intention of affording them a personal inter- 
view. Mrs. SPOFFORD is a little above the me- 
dium height, with a slight and willowy figure, 
and face of great intellectual beauty, lighted by 
wonderful eyes—‘‘eyes not down-dropt nor 
over-bright’’—and shaded by dark, soft, curlin 
hair. Leaving out the youth and freshness 0 
her countenance, it reminds one vividly of Mrs. 
BROWNING, not so much by resemblance as by 
suggestion. When she is moved or interested 
her talk is brilliant, tic, and most original 
and her humor, which is almost wholly absen 
from her writings, is the most quaint and prank- 
ish. She does not like writing, but pursues it 
with most delicate conscience, since she has 
made it her work, and finishes it with the utmost | 
care. Her poems, however, she writes from real 
love of them, and values them far above her 
prose. She is eagerly sou ht for in refined so- 
ciety, but goes out very little, and her best 
friends are constrained to forgive her long ab- 
sence and silence, when the fruits thereof are 
books so Se so passionate, yet so pure 
and so lovely, as literary art, as are hers. ; 
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Netted and Crochet Fringe. 


' Tuis fringe, which is that used in the over-skirt with 
talma sacque and cape, page 285, may be worked with 
black or célored worsted, and is suitable for trimming 
water-proof cloaks, traveling dresses, etc. Make a 
foundation of the requisite length with double zephyr 
worsted on a netting mesh half an inch in circumference. 
Then work, always on the same mesh, going backward 
and forward, three rounds of 1 st. (stitch) on every st. 
of the preceding round. Take a thread fifty-six inches 
long, double it, and pass it through the eye of a canvas 
needle in such a manner that the loop forms the under 
end of the double thread; then fasten it to the first st. 
of the third round. ‘To do this slip the thread loop of 
one end through the st., draw the needle and thread 
through the loop, and draw the latter tight. With 
the double thread thus fastened work one knot on that 
st. of the preceding round to which the thread was 
fastened ; then one knot on each of the following 3 
st, so that 4 st. are formed; > turn the work, work 
4 st. on the preceding 4 st., and repeat three times 
from *. Cut off the thread five-eighths of an inch from 
.the last knot. Ina similar manner fasten a double thread 
to the next free st. of the third round, and work, always 
going backward and forward, a piece of the same length 
as the preceding, which should only be 3 st. wide, how- 
ever. Work in a similar manner always alternately one 
piece 4 st. and one piece 3 st. wide, until all the st. of 
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the third round are used up. Jvin these pieces on the | 


under edge by two rounds worked in connection, as 


shown bv the illustration. In working the knot which comes on the joining 
Stitch of both pieces in the second round, fasten in the thread end there. 
Finally, work one more round on a netting mesh an inch and a quarter in 
fringe crochet on each foundation 
having first removed the thread and loosened the 
On the under edg? of 


ciccumfe:ence. On the upper edge of the 
st. 3 sc. (single crochet), 
knots of the foundation, then one more round of sc. 
the fringe fasten together, 
always alternately, once 4 
st. and once 8 st. of the last 
round, and on them fasten 
a worsted ball To make 
these balls tie coarse thread, 
at intervals of an inch and 
a quarter, on a worsted 
strand seventy threads thick, 
and knot the ends of the 
thread tightly. ‘Then cut 
through the worsted strand 
in the middle between every 
two knots. Always sew two 
worsted tassels together in 
the middle, and cut the tas- 
sels round in a ball. 


Paletot for Girl from 
11 to 18 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 


Tuts paletot is made of 
sage green serge. Thetrim- 
Maing consists of woolen 
fringe two inches wide and 
a braiding of silk cord of 
the sams color. To make 
the paletot, which requires 
a yard and a quarter of ma- 
terial fifty-two inches wide, 
cut two pieces each from 
Figs. 77-79 and 83, Supple- 
ment, and one piece each 
from Fig3. 80 and 81. Cut 
the sleeves from Fig. 82, 
observing the outline of the 
under part. Sew up the 
back from 80 to 81 and from 
81 to 82, lay pleats at the 
bottom, bringing X on @, 
and join Figs. 77-79 ac- ° 
cording to the correspond- 
ing figares. 


FRONT. 


braided standing collar (Fig. 81). Sew up the 
upper and under parts of the sleeves from 86 to 
87 and from 88 to 89, make a narrow hem on the 
bottom and along the slits, and trim them to cor- 
respond with the paletot, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Hem the cuffs, Fig. 83, on the outer edge, 
trim them as shown by the illustration, and sew 
them on the sleeves according to the correspond- 
ing figures and signs. Sew the sleeves into the 
armholes, bringing 89 on 89 of the fronts, and fur- 
nish the paletot with hooks and eyes for closing. 
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ScrAp-BasKetT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 87. 
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Fig. 1.—WaAtEeR-PROOF CLOAK FOR 
GIRL FROM 9 TO 11 YHARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No, X., Figs, 59-66, 


Face the front edge of the paletot with a strip of the ma- 
terial two inches and a half wide, backstitch a hem on the under edge, 
including the slits, half an inch wide, and sew on the trimming as shown 
by the illustration and partly indicated on Fig. 77, Supplement. 
ing hemmed the collar (Fig. 80) on the outer edge, excepting the neck, 
and trimmad it as shown by the illustration, baste it ou the neck of the 
paletot according to the corresponding figures, and sew the paletot to- 
gether with the collar, from 85 to 80, into the material and lining of the 
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HARPER'S BA GAR. 


Se eae et Rae a RM pte e Comee Ane Be Nila of Crumb Brush and Tray, Figs. 1 and 2. 


: ; é % BG $i | LEER ELE Cigar Boru brush and une ate made of ed pla ae 
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brown leather of the requisite size, so that the design 
figures show dark on the light foundation. ‘The out- 
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lines. of the design figures are surrounded with dark 
+ brown coarse twisted silk, which is cross stitched with 
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light brown sewing silk. The finished pieces of em- 
broidery are therr set on the articles for which they are 
designed. Cover the tray on the under side with dark 
brown watered paper, and edge the embroidered part of 
the brush with fine brown silk cord. 


Scrap-Basket. es 


Tus basket is made cf light willow braid and dark 
stained bars of cane. It is sixteen inches and seven- 
eighths long, eleven-inches and a quarter wide, seven 
inches and th uarters high (excepting the lid), and 
is fastened on a frame of light cane bars. -The lid is 
made of willow braid and cane to correspond with the 
basket. ‘The basket and lid are lined with pink linen, 
and trimmed on the outside with tabs of pink linen, 
white Swiss muslin, and white guipure lace an inch wide, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The seam made by sewing 
on the tubs on the upper edge of the basket is covered by a row of guipure 
Jace, and the seam of the tabs on the lid by a ruche of linen and Swiss 
muslin. ‘The bottom of the basket and the middle surface on the inside 
of the lid are covered smoothly with linen, while the remainder of the 
basket and lid is lined with pleated linen. On the smooth piece of linen 
in the middle of the lid sew 
a puff of white Swiss muslin, 
and trim the outer edge with 
gathered guipure lace. For 
the outer trimming of the 
basket cut of linen fourteen 
tabs in full size from Fig. 87, 
Supplement, and eight tabs 
which are half an inch small- 
er all around; trim the out- 
er edge of these tabs, ex- 
cepting the top, with a rufile 
of linen an inch wide, which 
is pinked on one side and 
arranged in box-pleats on 
theother. The eight small- 
er tubs arc designed for trim- 
ming the lid, and are laid 
each in a flat pleat in the 
middle of the top so that 
they fit the arch of the lid. 
Cover each tab with a Swiss 
muslin puff of the requisite 
size and with guipure lace 
as shown by the illustration. 
Finally, arrange the larger 
tabs on the basket, and the 
smaller tabs on the lid, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Case for 


Letters, etc. 

Tuis case, which may be 
locked, is made of carved 
wood stained brown, and 
ornamented in front with 
an embroidered medallion. 
The partitions of the case 





NETreD AND CrocHEeT Frinae ror Over-Surer wire TALMA SacqQuE 
AND Care.,—[See Page 285. ] 
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Fig. 1.—Parerot ror Girt From “Ge 
11 to 13 Years otp.—Fronr. ; 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIII, Figs, 77-83, 





Fig. 2.—Warter-Proor CLOAK FOR 
GIRL FEOM 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 





Back. are covered with white wa- 
For pattern and deecription see Supplement, tered paper, and the souffiets 
No. X., | igs, 59-66, are made of dark brown silk. 


For, the foundation of the 
medallion use brown leather, or silk, satin, moiré, ete. On this foun- 

_ dation work the embroidery in the design, one-half of which is given 
on Fig. 86, Supplement, with brown saddler’s silk in different shades, 
and with narrow light brown silk gimp and fine twisted gold cord in 
, point Russe, half-polka, and knotted stitch. The monogram is worked 
ae in satin and half-polka stitch with saddler’s silk. The medallion is 

For GIRL FROM 11 To 18 YEARS OLD.—Bacx. edged with a twisted cord of brown silk and gold thread. : 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 17-83. Ses = 
: ——- THE USES OF TATTOOING. 
aoe great moral of the Tichborne case, though 
we have not as yet seen it mentioned, is the 
desirableness of tattooing youthful heirs, Eve 


young gentleman who has a fair prospect of in- 
heriting a title or an estate should be indelibly 
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Fig. 2.—Emprormerep Cromp-Brvusn. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 1.—EmpBroiprerep Crump-Tray. 
For pattern and Seclen see Supplement, 


No, XIV., Fig. 84. 





EMBROIDERED CASE FOR LETTERS, ETC, 
For design see Supplement, No, XV., Fig. 86, 
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marked in his infancy. 
to defy the ingenuity of forgers. 


a bank-note. 
archives, and could be produced in case of necessity. 


generally bestowed upon our shirts and table-cloths. 


The advantage of such a plan is 
obvious; but it is a melancholy 
proof of the feebleness of the human 
intellect and of human language. 
We talk in all manner of su- 
perlatives about the marvel- 
onus powers of style pos- 
sessed by our great writers. 
Shakspeare is supposed to 
have had a talent for de- 
scription; and nobody 
could ever hit off the 
external features, at 
least, of a face with 
greater skill than Dick- 
ens. But if we could 
imagine Shakspeare 
and Dickens rolled into 
one, and set them -to 
describe a person 80 
that he might be recog- 
nizable from the 

- description alone, 
would not the task 
exceed the powers 
eyen of such a com- 
bination? Wesus- 
pect that the dull- 
est police officer 
who could measure 
n man’s height, and 
take a note of a 
broken nose or a 
cast in the eye, 
would supply far 
more serviceable 
information than 
the greatest artist in words could extract from characteristics not ac- 
curately measurable by a foot-rule. Language at its best is a coarse 
and clumsy instrument to paint the infinitely varying and minute pe- 
culiarities upon which our recognition of a human countenance de- 
pends... You may walk the streets for a day and not meet two people 
whose noses are indistinguishably alike; and yet the whole catalogue 
of phrases applicable to noses—short, snub, aquiline, and so forth— 
would scarcely do more than enable you to mark unmistakably the 
difference between the organs of the Duke of Wellington and. of a 

negro. ‘The chances are, 
therefore, that even if a wit- 
ness could distinguish one 
commonplace nose from an- 
other beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, he 
would be utterly una- 
ble to convey tO other 
persons the differences 
on which his recogni- 
tion depends. If an- 
other witness, who was 
either dishonest or 
whose perceptions were 
blunter, chose to con- 
tradict him, we 
could not look into 
their minds in or- 


































Serce Crotu MAnrevcet.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. [X., Figs. 54-58, 





















It would be easy to arrange the marks in such a way as 
It might be contrived, for example, that a 
pattern should be made by a machine on the skin like the complex device on 
The original instrument would then be laid up in the family 
A very little ingenuity 
would suffice to perfect this rough suggestion ; and it would be inexcusable not 
to bestow as much care on securing the identification of a human being as is 
Before long we expect 
to see an advertisement in all the papers, ‘‘ Do you tattoo your children yet ?” 
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MANTELET FOR ELpEerRty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-8. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 















CASHMERE AND GROS 
Graixs Watreavu PALeror. 


For pattern and descri 
No, IL, Figa. 9-138. 





seizing every bit of evidence that seems to make in his favor. When we have 
once come to appreciate this process we see how erroneous is the ordinary 
assumption that people habitually speak the truth and are tolerable judges of 
evidence. David tells us that he was hasty in asserting that all men are liars ; 
but he might have said deliberately that most men are either liars or the un- 
conscious accomplices of liars. The quantity of sheer unmixed lying which 
exists in this world is, we suspect, greatly underestimated by most people; 
and of the quantity of false statement which is not quite lying, because it 
begins by self-deception, few persons have even a faint conception. The reason 
of this seems to be simple enough. 
For practical purposes we are obliged 
to assume that people speak the 
truth. A certain quantity of mutual 
trust is necessary in order to 
carry on the business of life; 
and we naturally make the 
mistake of confounding a 
provisional assumption which 
for ordinary purposes is ac- 
curate enough with a state- 
ment of actual facts, and then 
apply it to cases where 
it is more frequently 
falsified than verified. 
We infer from the prac- 
tical necessity of trust- 
ing people in trifles 
that they are always 
trustworthy even in se- 
rious matters; and thus 
we exaggerate beyond 
all bounds the weight 
which should properly 
be attached to a sim- 
ple unsupported asser- 
tion. If a respectable 
person—that is to say, 
a man in a black coat’ 
who has not been con- 
victed of picking pock- 
ets—tells us the wildest 
story of ghosts or rap- 
ping-tables, the one 
hypothesis which the 
ordinary mind alto- 
gether refuses to admit 
is the surely not incon- 
ceivable one that he is a liar and a cheat, It is thonght to be almost 
paradoxical to assert that any one outside of the criminal classes is 
ever guilty of downright falsehood. The weakness is certainly amia- 
ble; and yet it may fairly be doubted whether a capacity to tell the 

_ trath, and nothing but the truth, is not as rare as the habit 
of unequivocal lying. 

It seems, then, at first sight rather singular that persona- 
tion is not a more common trick than it appears to be in fact. 
For this is one of those cases in which there is a natural pre- 
disposition among persons of ill-regulated minds, or, in other 
words, among the great 
majority of the human 
race, to go half-way 
to, meet. the impostor. 
Even. where no claim 
has been actu- 
ally. put for- 
ward the popu- 
lar imagination 
is ready to in- 
vent an appro- 
priate . legend 
in order to 
satisfy its 
own natural 
longing for 
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ption see Supplement, 


Serce Crorn Mawxtrecet.—Fronr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs, 54-58, 




























raphy. 


cating ideas. 


der to inspect the ideal patterns by comparison 
with which the difference or the identity was es- 
tablished; and there is no art of verbal photog- 
Our perceptions altogether outran our 
powers of utterance, and it is only to a very lim- 
ited extent that we are capable of commuani- 

We can no more define in words | should once more reappear in his ancient 
a color or a sound than we can point out with | 


the marvelous. The history of simpler times is full 
of such ocenrrences. . Whenever a great hero 
died in an obscure manner a legend immediate- 
ly grew up telling how he was waiting in some 
enchanted land, or beneath the roof of some 
mysterious mountain, for the day when he 











glory. Sometimes a clever pretender took 
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Buiack Vetvet PaLetor.—Fronrt. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VILL, Figs, 48-53. 


a walking-stick the minutest markings on a 
butterfly’s wing; and it would be vain, there- 
fore, to attempt the description of voices and 
complexions which we instantaneously 
recognize when heard or seen. 

If, however, tattooing is desirabie to 
supply the deficiencies of language, it is 
still more impératively required to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the intellect which 
uses that imperfect instrument. Our 
language can not render our perceptions 
visible and audible; but even if it could, 
they would supply a most treacherous 
ground for positive conclusions. Every 
body has remarked since the speech of 
the Attorney-General the curious proc- 
ess by which the believers in the claim- 
ant were converted; how, when a sin- 
gle trick had been successfully played 
off upon them, their vanity became in- 
terested ‘in believing the whole story, 
and their intellects succeeded in rep- 
resenting every new fact as somehow 
confirmatory of the foregone conclu- 
sion. The lesson was an instructive 
one in many ways; for the secret of the 
claimant’s power was precisely the 
secret upon which all spiritualist 
and other impostors depend for 
success. A man is first asked 
whether he has been the victim of 
a hoax, or the laws of nature have 
been suspended. Naturally, he / 
prefers to believe that the Jaws of : 
nature have been suspended; and 
from that moment he becomes un- 
intentionally the ally of the impos- 
tor, and develops a strange inge- 
nuity in evading all difficulties, and 
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STEEL Biue CLotu OVER-SKIRT WITH Tataa Sacqvr 
AND CarEe.—Back.—[See Page 284. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII.. Figs, 41-47 

































BLACK VELVET 
Pavetror.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 48-53. 





advantage of this state of mind, but the legend 
was able to maintain itself even without such 
a nucleus around which it might crystallize. 
‘The poor Lady Tichborne, refusing to believe 
in the death of her son, and always on the 
look-out for his return, is merely a type of the 
popular state of mind when any object of wide- 
ly spread interest has vanished from the world. 
Royal personages are now surrounded so close- 
ly by observers of all their actions; they are so 
much in the habit of being interviewed, 
even at the moment of death, that there is 
little chance of the uncertainty which is 
necessary to generate even a popular delu- 
sion. ‘They are no longer withdrawn in a 
cloud from our midst like a Homeric hero 
from a battle, but take their leave of us 
m as public a fashion as that in which 
princes used to be ushered into the world. ° 
And yet, even in our days, there were 
probably large districts in France whete 
Napoleon IIT. would easily have been ac- 
cepted rather as a new avatar of the first 
emperor than as hisnephew. In fam- 
ilies of a position beneath royalty 
there are, of course, more frequent 
opportunities for fraud ; and now that 
conspicuous example has been pre- 
sented, we may possibly expect to see 
a repetition of the experiment. It is 
perhaps not quite out of the question 
that a new Sir Roger may yet start 
, fromthe Australian bush or the back- 
woods of America. The profession 
of a personator is not altogether so 
disagreeable as many other modes of 
precarions existence. The claimant 
may be certain of a good deal of pop- 
ular sympathy. if he shows a modets: 
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Steer Buys CLlota Over-Skirnt witH Tama Sacqur 
AND Cape.—Front.—[Sce Page 284. ] 
For pattern and description see Snpplement, No. VII., Figa, 41-41, 
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HARPER 'S BAZAR. 
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ate amount of skill in making out his case; 
some of the difficulties in his path have been 
buoyed out by the last adventurer; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, he will ultimately be 


_ provided for at the public expense. Probably 


after a short time the pangs of what serves 
him for a conscience, if he is rash enough to 
maintain such a luxury, would be satisfactorily 
quenched. It is a question which can never be 
satisfactorily answered, but which appears to be 
open to discussion, whether the claimant himself 
did not at some time or other really believe him- 
self to be what he professed. George IV., it is 
credibly said, believed himself to have been at the 
battle of Waterloo, by dint of telling the story 
often enough. There is certainly a period at 
which a liar of the first water, a man who has 
that passion for faleehood which great thinkers 
have for truth, gradually loses the power of dis- 
tinguishing between fact and fiction. Garrick 
maintained that, for the time of acting, he be- 
lieved himself to be Richard III. A man who 
systematically represents the part of somebody 
else may end, after a sufficient course of lying 
and dissimulation, in becoming puzzled as to his 
own identity. Every body has sometimes been 
puzzled between the recollection of having done 
something and the recollection of having heard 
about it. How can we assign limits to such a 
process, or say confidently that we may not, by 
assiduous labor, generate a kind of permanent 
hallucination which will become to us a second 
nature? It has often been asked lately, what is 
the value of our recollections of another person 
whom we have not seen for fourteen or fifteen 
years? We may go further, and ask, what is the 
value of our recollections of ourselves? Are they 
not sufficiently shadowy to make it possible, by 
sofficient doses of what is at first deliberate false- 
hood, to render them altogether evanescent, and 
to substitute for them a set of factitious recol- 
lections gradually acquiring firmness and con- 
sistency ? 

The question is obviously insoluble, because 
we can not look into a rogue’s mind, and it is 
precarious work to infer it from his outward 
words and actions. If such a feat could be per- 
formed, it would, of course, make the task of de- 
tection easier. Meanwhile we have the consola- 
tion of reflecting upon the advantages of the tat- 
tooing. It is easy enough to persuade a large 
part of the world, and even, it may be, to de- 
ceive one’s self; but, after all, there generally re- 
main a certain number of hard insoluble facts 
which have an awkward way of cropping up 
without having been properly foreseen. The 
ease with which an impression can be made upon 
uncritical minds illustrates the ease with which 
a legend would spring up in ages before criti- 
cism was possible; but the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing any thing like a genuine inquiry remains so 
enormous that the chances must always be indef- 
initely great against permanent success. Luck- 
ily we have not yet reached the consummation of 
setiling legal facts by universal suffrage and the 
average common-sense. When that happens we 
may expect some very singular results, and no- 
body would know with any great certainty wheth- 
er he was himself or somebody else. 
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NATURE’S JEWELS. 


Tre orchard lands are all aglow with gems, 

Rich perfumed gems, from Nature’s casket strewn— 
Pearls on the pear, on apple opals pink, , 
Rich rabies on the quince, and amethysts 

Upon the peach and almond: fairer gems 

Than light the sceptre of the proudest throne. 


The scarlet blush sits on the queenly blooms 
Of the pom and the whitening buds 
Of April snow-showers flake the jargonelle; 
Here tle pink blossoms of the glorious peach, 
Superb sultana, mingle with the flowers 

Of the retiring tender apricot; 

And there the quince her fragrant petals hides 
Beneath the shadow of the damascene. 


Showed ever iris in prismatic bow 

More gorgeous mingling of a thousand hues 
Than show the orchards, while the trellised wall 
Glows ‘neath the stars of yellow jessamine 

In natural topaz, and the sapphire gleams 

In heaven's unclouded ceiling purely blue? 


Jewels, rich jewels, fair and sweet and rare, 
Renewed from year to year; jewels all sweet, 

That cost nor toiling days nor sleepless nights 

For gold to purchase them; jewels on which 

The humblest eye may gaze, the poor and rich 
May both alike have share; gems which when dead 
Leave a rich legacy of fruits to earth, 

And with the spring reviving bloom again! 





A ROSE. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFUKD. 


HE was a rose herself—Anne Nichols; not 
a, stately white rose with every petal in pro- 
portion, but a little red cinnamon rose, rather, 
shining with the dew of the morning, and so 
sweet that the bees were always hovering about 
her—one of those roses whose crowded pink and 
gold tissue has been in such a hurry to get into 
the gay, fresh world that it could not stay to see 
whether it was petal or stamen or both together, 
for hers was that bright irregular beauty that is 
seldom seen twice in the same light. 

In fact, Anne Nichols was one whose face, if 
not perfect according to the laws of art, was so 
according to the laws of nature; and though it 
would have been impossible to preserve its 
charm in sculpture, it was imperishable, you 
would have said, when once engraved on the 
heart. ‘The skin of a downy peach, the eye of 
forget-me-not blue, the langhing lips, the dim- 
ples, the hair almost as yellow as Roman gold, 
made something that, if the rest had been har- 
monious, would have been dazzling; yet the 
mouth a trifle too large, the forehead a trifle 
too high, prevented your finding absolute loveli- 
ness in the girl unless you first had loved her. 


But then almost every body did already love 
Anne Nichols. 

I doubt, though, if an idea a3 to whether she 
was attractive or not had ever, until lately, en- 
tered her head. Her life had been busy with 
the care of her little cousins, whose parents gave 
her a home, and with her books and work. She 
had only within the year gone into sqciety, and 
not very freely then, for she was but seventeen. 
Without having a great deal to give happiness, 
she was nevertheless hdppy in the way that be- 
longs to youth when it feels the world before it ; 
dull and dreary days of commonplace life, tor- 
ture of pin-pricking vexations, shadow of calam- 
Wace of all that ever entered into Anne 

ichols’s dream of the future—nothing very 
definite did, in fact. It was all a rose-colored, 
sunshine-smitten mist, through which now and 
then one face, one pair of dark and splendid 
eyes, looked up—eyes that had looked too kindly 
on her if they Were not to look more kindly yet. 

But Anne Nichols had been reared after an 
almost obsolete fashion; and though I believe 
it would have been impossible for her not to be 
aware of the state of her own feelings, yet if any 

uestion rose in her mind as to the state of 
Clarence’s, she shrank away from it as suddenly 
as though with a profane foot she had penetrated 
the holy of holies—shrank back into that atmoe- 
ee of maidenly modesty which surrounded 

er like a frosty halo round the moon. For all 
that I doubt not but far away in her inner 
world there was something that acquainted her 
well enough with the trath, and suffered her 
heart to beat more quickly, and her blood to 
bubble more warmly along her veins, at the 
sound of his voice softening as it called her name, 
the fall of his foot as his way bent toward her, 
without giving her an ensuing sense of harm or 
shame, or any thing but a still sort of joy—joy 
unfathomed, uncontemplated, only felt; the joy 
that belongs to seventeen summers as the per- 
fume does to the fresh violet; that never can be 
had quite the same again, because with later 
years the divine unconsciousness has gone, and 
wisdom, that weighs and measures, has come in- 
stead. For the acquaintance of the two had 
reached that point where every thing pauses, 
either of them loath to break the spell, to change 
one atom of the delightful dream that thralled 
them both. 

Clarence was a young officer of the frigate 
that had anchored for repairs beneath the cliff, 
and whose stay had afterward been prolonged 
by orders from the Department to lie in wait for 
some illegal cruiser whose escape from port was 
apprehended. The frigate had rocked there now 
two months and more of the heavenly summer 
weather with but little intermission, and her 
officers, each and all in their turn, had made 


merry on shore; gladly hailed in the stagnant 


old watering-place, and doubly welcomed where 
Anne Nichols lived, for her aunt by marriage 
was Clarence’s aunt as well. Anne Nichols’s 
beauty had drawn them too; so simple and 
sweet, so shy and yet so gay at once, so bright 


‘and yet so modest, she was a fresh experience 


among womankind to every one of them; and 
the court they paid her made her brighter and 
gayer, yet with a naive and novel enjoyment of 
her power that was something very pleasant to 
see. But Clarence had, in a way, appropriated 
her from the first, and the attentions of the oth- 
ers were somewhat in sailor fashion and some- 
what in fealty to the lady chosen by one of their 
mates. 

Clarence had been on the cliff with her by 
sunrise, on the water with her by sunset; he 
had lain lazily on the garden seat, and helped 
and hindered her in keeping the children quiet 
during his aunt’s long afternoon slumber; and 
at the balls given at one and another of the 
houses of the summerers in honor of the naval 
guests he had danced with her till his aunt had 
remonstrated privately with Anne against such 
an exhibition of her favor, for Mrs. Nichols 
knew very well that marriage with the penniless 
little Anne would not be the brilliant establish- 
ment in life which she desired for her sister's 
son. But it made little odds to Anne whether 
she were dancing with.Clarence or not, when 
she was in the same set with him, when he 
clasped her hand or her waist in changes of the 
figume, when he came for her and took her from 
her partner, and wandered down the verandas 
or the conservatories with her, murmuring de- 
lightfal words in her ear to the sound of the 
distant violins, too well pleased to think what 
any thing meant just now so long as she enjoy- 

i 


t. 

For all that Clarence had not told her that he 
lovell her, except as every thing but words might 
tell it—whether he liked to dally, whether he 
feared to put his fate to the touch, or whether, 
as most probably it was, because he also was 
young and happy and felt eternities before him, 
and hesitated to disturb the perfect harmony of 
the present moment. 

He had come on shore one afternoon, though, 
with a more serious front than he was wont to 
wear, and was strolling up the walk, having met 
Anne at the gate, on which the baby Nichols 
sat to bar his way, and taken the child on his 
shoulder, while all the flock of cherubs had 
sprung into sight and hearing at once, as they 
usually did on his arrival, mach as if they had 
sprang out of the air, and now hung about the 
path and their cousins in a way which made 
Clarence think that though cherubs were all very 
well in their place, yet just at that particular 
time they would be serving better purpose in the 
heavenly latitudes than in these. 

** Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘I shall not walk up this 
path again for many a day.” Anne's breath be- 
gan to come and go, as the color did on her cheek, 
like a flame that some one fanned. ‘‘ We are 
expecting sailing orders at any moment,” added 
he. ‘‘ Anne,” he began again, after gazing at 
the pretty flutter of the color on her cheek ; and 


he paused while she looked up at the trembling 
in his tone—looked up to see hia face as white as 
hers was rosy. ‘‘ Anne, my Anne,” he began 
again, half under his breath; and just then the 
whole flock broke out in a chirruping chorus of 
sorry ejaculations : 

‘*Oh, Cousin Clarence, did you say you were 
going? Is the frigate going? Sha'n’t you be 
here at the garden- party to-night? And oh, 
Cousin Clarence, you won't go before the gar- 
den-party ?” 

‘* Yes, yes, yes,” cried Clarence, ‘‘ the frigate 
is going. No, no, no, not before the garden- 
pert ." And ere any more could be uttered 

rs. Nichols came stepping down from the ve- 
randa for her baby, and walked on with them. 

‘Your uncle is waiting for you in the library, 
Clarence,” said she, as they mounted the steps ; 
‘“he has a letter he wishes you to read ;” and 
she held her arms for the child. : 

But perhaps Clarence did not notice her gest- 
ure. ey were Anne’s arms which most fre- 
quently surrounded the boy, and in Anne’s arms 
he left him now—only he left in her hand as 
well the rose with-which he had been playing, 
murmuring as he did so, ‘‘ Wear it, wear the 
flower to-night, if it is indeed my Anne!” and 
followed his aunt to the library. 

If Anne dropped the baby then and there, and 
abandoned him to the care of his brothers and 
sisters while she ran to her room in an ecstasy 
of bliss, it could at least be said in her excuse 
that a nurse was in the distance, and the rose 
needed water. She hid her mouth in it a mo- 
ment when she was alone, and then she blushed, 
as if guilty of some unmaidenly behavior. She 

ut it in a glass of water, and she sat down, with 
er arms crossed on the table, and her pretty, 
dimpled chin nestled between them, and gazed 
and gazed at the unconscious flower before her, 
the happy smile growing and deepening on her 
face, and thought of what was to be and mem- 
ory of what had been dying out in one rapt rev- 
erie of contentment with what now was. He 
loved her, she loved him ; the rose was to s 
for her to-night, was to tell him what she would 
hardly dare to find words to say otherwise. He 
had touched it, he had held it, he had given it to 
her, he had given his heart to her with it! The 
perfect rose, heavy with its folded sweetness—so 
creamy, 80 impassive, with its pale outside pet- 
als so royal, rich, and red at heart, and shed- 
ding such a wealthy breath about it—it was like 
his love for her, her love for him! She could 
think of nothing but that. An hour ago putting 
the fact and the fancy from her, or only touch- 
ing them as a bird might touch a spray and fly 
again—now clinging to it and resting there in 
absolute abandon. Some disembodied spirit 
could be as much cast loose from the things of 
the world as she was at that moment. Clarence 
and his nobility, his honor, his goodness, his 
beauty, his love—thought of it all wrapped her 
about in a cloud of warmth and joy. Nothing 
broke her dream but a voice, a voice singing 
down in one of the garden paths: 
“T never saw a fairer, 
I never lo’ed a dearer, 
And neist my heart Ii wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine. 
The warid’s wrack we share o’t, 
The warstle and the care o't; 


Wi’ her I'll blithely bear it, 
And think my lot divine!” 


She stole to the window, and under the folds of 


the blowing muslin curtain looked out; but the 
singer was hidden, and all she saw was the sun- 
set's crimson beginning to melt in the mellow 
purple of the evening; and watching it minute 
after minute—watching it with eves anointed in 
that new chrism which makes new beauty visible 
in all creation—it seemed to her in her rapt 
mood as though it were the sky of another 
planet, for those colors and those glories could 
not belong to such a weary, work-a-day world as 
this is—as though she had been translated to 
some blissful star, and the sphere of light trem- 
bling just on the horizon’s rim were the old earth 
fading from her sight. 

‘* Not dressed yet, Anne!” was suddenly cried 
by harsh tones that had never sounded so harsh, 
and she turned to see her aunt sail in, quite ready 
to receive her guests. ‘‘‘The lanterns are being 
lighted on the lawn,” she said, ‘‘and the awn- 
ings and carpets are spread, and they are pre- 
paring the blue fires, and you have not so much 
as changed a ribbon. For goodness’ sake, what 
have a been ee 

reaming, fancy,” said Anne, gayly. 
**Never mind, Aunt Marcia, I will be realy i 
fifteen minutes—my things are all out.” 

‘* Fifteen minutes! I want you now! Who 
ever heard of dressing for a party in fifteen min- 
utes! Apretty-looking— Well, Arly will have 
to stand alone with me and receive. Bat be sure 
and not loiter. You have such a way of dream- 
ing with your eyes open, Anne, and your mouth 
too! Here, Arly”—and she beckoned in the 
pleasant young heiress who was visiting at the 
house—‘‘ here is just what you want, Arly, above 
that bit of ribbon—a rose. Where did you get 
it, Anne? I thought the roses were all gone. 
Over the left ear—there, that is very coquettish.” 

‘*Oh, Aunt Marcia!” cried Anne, springing 
aie that is my rose. rly, please, it was 
—it is—I—” | 

‘* Anne, I am surprised at you! I am ashamed 
of you! A fuss about a flower—to a guest! Come, 
Arly, we have no time to spare. I thought I 
heard a carriage. Fifteen minutes, remember, 
Anne!” And she pushed the rather unwilling 
damsel from the room, and left Anne to her 
toilette and her tears. 

What should she do? She walked up and 
down the room, and found out by instinct how 
to wring her hands. What could shedo? Was 
it possible to go down and let Clarence see her 
without the rose? Even if she could get another 
rose, could she deceive him by wearing it? What 
would he think? what wonld he believe? what 
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would he feel? And when she had mechanic- 
ally dressed herself she still sat listlessly in her 
chair, half of the mind not to go down at all, 
when the door burst open and her aunt appeared, 
and, with an outery, swept her from the place 
as though a whirlwind had been behind her. _ 

So she stood by her aunt and Arly on the glit- 
tering veranda, receiving the gay throngs that 
came up for their welcome in the soft, dewless 
warmth of the summer night. Over her the 
many-tinted lights were streaming, the vines 
and flowers were waving ; her eves were shining 
with eagerness, her cheeks were rich with color ; 
she was herself the loveliest thing in all the love- 
ly spectacle—the spectacle of beautiful women 
in beautiful dress, of flowers and banners: and 
sparkling lights, and sheets of blue fire illamining 
by fits and starts the long aisles and recesses of 
the garden, and throwing its weird lustre far out 
across a purple sea. But to all those who lin- 
gered about her with admiring words and glances 
Anne had nothing at all to say, nor did she even 
hear or comprehend them. On tiptoe with excite- 
ment, hoping now to see Clarence before he fairly 
saw herself, meaning to say to him that she had 
been robbed, she waited, flushed and sparkling ; 
and all at once there was an uproar among the 
chiJdren, who had been allowed the first hour 
of the festival, and Clarence was hailed; and 
she saw him bending slightly over her outstretch- 
ed but untaken hand, speaking no syllable, but 
gazing at her with great angry eyes as he led 
Arly out to the first dance. 

en she felt herself growing as white as he 

was, growing cold in all the delicious warmth, 
answering this person and the other more at 
random than before, moving through the dances 
as though a ghost danced and not she; and when 
suddenly a rocket shot up the startled night from 
the frigate in the offing, signaling her officers to 
come on board, and, without interrupting others, 
hurried adieux had been made to the hostess by 
the little knot of gallant fellows, Anne saw them 
hastening down the shore, Clarence among them, 


and without a word toher. Then the music was . 


whirling like a great wheel all around her, and 
she had fainted on her partner's breast. 

But after Arly was sound asleep that night a 
figure glided into the room and snatched a faded 
flower from among her cast-off finery and van- 
ished with it almost triumphantly. And sitting 
and watching, as she might, a ship whose white 
wings, stretched on the soft land breeze, bore her 
slowly and silently away down the moon-light- 
ed horizon, Anne wet the faded flower with tears 
and followed the ship with prayers. 

As day after day dragged by then, another 
girl perhaps would have written the pained and 
angry lover, and if she did not say a word of 
love, would at least have told the story of the 
stolen flower; but not Anne Nichols: that would 
have been a thing impossible to her ; and for the 
rest she knew perfectly well that Clarence could 
never guess the truth, and thought she knew 
that, féted in every port, and indignant with 
the memory of what he had left behind him, 
he would have another love to heal his hurt ere 
Jong, and she herself would be forgotten. There 
was nothing defiant in the way she took her trou- 
ble; she bent before it; she simply tried to close 
a sepulohre in her heart and roll the stone against 
the door; and she grew pale and sad and recluse, 
and all her piquant charm had fled, and she said 
to herself that Clarence would be glad things were 
as they were, could he see her now ; for the sweet 
grace, like a kind of saintliness, that had re- 
placed the other, was something of which she 
could not be herself aware and still possess it. 

One year crept by then, slow and lonesome 
and heart-breaking ; and the other was the same : 
and yet another followed: weary seasons, sick- 
ness and sorrow in them, and little joy for Anne 
save that which came from ministering to the 
sickness and sorrow of the others. Night had 
shut down so suddenly upon the flush and rise 
of her aurora that when her bewilderment had 
passed away she found hardly any thing to hope 
for. ‘Too young to desire death, and perhaps not 
quite miserable enough, yet conscious that life 
had few promises, the chief satisfaction she 
could have was that of giving others the happi- 
ness denied herself. 

Not that Anne was altogether a love-lorn mel- 
ancholy lassienow. She found a good deal worth 
living for, on the a she loved the beauty 
of the summer night still as much as when she 
and Clarence used to wander down the garden 
path together beneath the stars; she loved the 
splendor of the sea as much and more than ever - 
her music was a consoler in itself; and she loved 
the little children whose teacher she had been so 
Jong, and found herself looking forward to their 
future now rather than to herown. And she 
had one selfish pleasure left—a brief enjoyment 
whose thrill was more pain than pleasure, after 
all. It was when she was left alone in her little 
sitting-room, whose windows opened on the gar- 
den plots, and where she heard the children’s 
lessons half the day, and where her easel with 
its drawing and her desk with its treasures stood - 
it was then to unclose the secretest place of the 
desk, and draw out a folded bit of silver paper 
and open the paper, and hang silently above the 
faded rose it held—an old rose, yellow and d 
all its heavy sweetness gone, its color and ic 
softness too, the creamy petal and the royal red 
lifeless together as they wrapped its withered 
heart—nothing alive about it except one bristl]i 
thorn that pierced the lip that kissed it. Once 
having gazed at this phantom of a flower a lon 
time, she laid it down, wet, but not with ihe 
dew ofsummer twilight. ‘‘ Dead,” sighed nner 
*“‘dead and dropping: soon it will be only fra- 
grant earth—dead as his love. Oh, Clarence! 
Clarence! if you had had a little faith in me. a 
little more love for me, and could have Waited. ; 
hear how she robbed me of it!” And her heaa 
drooped upon the desk, and lay there with th 
old dead rose against her cheek. of 
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And while she sat there an arm stole about 
her. She did not stir, she thought it only the 
arm of a dream ; a cheek touched hers, # breath 
warmed her. She was motionless, yet in one 
long rapture, till her head was at last bent gen- 
tly back, and a voice was murmuring in her ear, 
**Oh, Anne! my little Anne! can you ever for- 
give me, then, these three years of pain? Can 
you trust such a hot-tempered fool again?” 
And Anne hid her burning face as she bent to 
disentangle the flower, whose thorn had caught 
upon her breast-knot; and then she took the 
faded rose and kissed it, and laid it on his lips— 
a sweet go-between that at once promised what 


he asked for the future, and imposed silence on. 


what he hated of the past. But he brushed it 
aside and scattered all its leaves in claiming the 
trembling mouth that it had touched. ‘‘ The 
rose is dead!” he cried. ‘I wish it had been 
dead before it ever blossomed. Alive and in 
bloom, it parted us; dead, it unites us: but my 
love, my little Anne, will be alive and fresh 
when all the roses of the world are dust !” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Dilke Motion.—Cock-Crowing in the Honse of 
Commons,—Retirement of the Conservative Mcm- 
bersa.—-The Twise Libels.— Burned Jew. 

UR Honuse of Commons revived last night 
(March 19) the days of ‘Tittlebat ‘Titmouse, 

M.P., in ‘*Ten Thousand a Year,” who pre- 

served a ministry by cock-crowing. In the pres- 

ent case, however, it was a constitution. It 
was well understood, when Sir Charles Dilke 
gave notice of his inquiry into the expenses of 
the Civil List, that there would be ‘‘a row” in 
the House. A direct motion in favor of a re- 
public would have met with less disfavor, and 
would unquestionably have secured more ad- 
herents. ‘The House of Commons iy not only 
loyal, but exceedingly sensitive to court interest 
and patronage. Any member of it who attempts 
retrenchment in the matter of royal expenses of 
any sort will tell vou, however gross may be the 
abuse he proposes to attack, or the number of 
votes that may be promised him, that, as the 
day comes near for discussing the matter, the 
sinall minority that he had counted upon wanes 
and dwindles without external reason, like a man 
in an atrophy. Mr. A has “‘ pressing business 
in the country, which, mach to his regret, will 
prevent his being present to support his honor- 
able friend;” and Mr. B has ‘‘x sharp attack of 
bronchitis." The real reason is generally that 
of the man in the parable—they have married 
wives, and therefore they can not come; for if 
you read the Morning Post about that date you 
will remark that Mrs. A and Mrs. B (who have 
not before enjoyed that honor) are among the 
invited guests at the,moming concert or the 
evening assembly at Buckingham Palace. The 
ministry also, who are necessarily brought into 

ersonal connection with the coart, use all their 

influence to lessen the unhappy patriot’s follow- 
ing—or, in other words, the scandal—énd he 
finds himself in the lobby alone, or at head 
of what may be aptly termed a band of outlaws ; 
men whose wives are forever excluded from the 
court circle, and who themselves will never figure 
in ‘‘ shorts and silks.” Thus it happened in the 
case of the Princess Louise's dowry, and thus 
it happened last night. Even bold, blind Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, whom none suspect of truckling 
to royalty, declined to enter the lobby with Sir 
Charles Dilke, upon the gréund of that gentle- 
man's now famous autumn speech having been a 
personal reflection upon her Majesty herself. He 
spoke up, however, loyally for his friend; and 
especially warned the cock-crowers that in ‘‘ at- 
tempting to stop free discussion, as they had 
done that evening, they were affording the most 
efficient assistance to the democratic party.” It 
certainly seems curious that in a country where 
‘civil and religious liberty” is the watch-word 
alike of conservative and liberal, that the whole 
of the former party should leave their seats in 
the House of Commons because a man avows 
himself, what Milton was, a republican! It 
must be acknowledged that neither Sir Charles 
Dilke nor the Hon. Auberon Herbert — the 
‘* tellers” of the minority of 4 against 274—de- 
livered very brilliant orations; but the latter 
made a good point when, in defending his friend 
from the charge (very commonly made against 
him) of ingratitude to the court from which he 
had received his title, he said, ‘‘ Whenever a 
motion is introduced into this House to do away 
with titles I shall remember that argument, and 
quote it to show that a title, great or small, is 
held to influence a man's mind, and that, having 
once accepted it, he becomes enslaved to the 
giver.” ‘The speech of the evening was, how- 
ever, Professor Fawcett’s. 

We are fortunate jyst now in London in the 
supply of sensational trials. No sooner was the 
Tichborne case summarily concladed, in its civil 
form at least—for the criminal charge is happily 
yet to come—than the Twiss libel gladdened our 
itching ears. This was founded upon a statu- 
tory declaration made by one Chaffers, a ci- 
devant attorney, against the wife of the Queen’s 
Advocate and Vicar-General of the Province of 
Canterbury, Sir Travers Twiss, and which ac- 
cused her of shocking immoralities. The ques- 
tions put to her by the defendant in court were 
of a terrible character, and whether true or not 
could have been asked of a woman only by a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye. She denied, how- 
ever, all his allegations, until the day came for 
the calling of the witnesses for the defense, 
when, to London's amazement, it heard that the 
charge of libel was withdrawn, and that her 
. Jadyship had fled abroad. If she were ten times 
guilty, however, her traducer makes every man 
regret that we have done away with the pillory, 
and not introduced the institution of Lynch law. 
The scandal he has made, however, is something 
tremendous, and of course Sir Travers must 
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needs give up all his ecclesiastical appointments 
and retire into (very) private life. All would 
have been well with him, perhaps, had he not 
introduced his wife, well aware as he was of her 
unhappy antecedents, to court; but ‘‘Good Heav- 
en, Sir,” as an old gossip observed to me, ‘‘ to 
have deceived the Lord Chamberlain !” which, 
indeed, in this case includes Majesty herself, is 
an offense inexpiable. He had been buying Chaf- 
fers's silence, it seems, for many a year, and on 
his refusal to be bled more freely was thus dealt 
with. Another charge of libel, involving simi- 
lar infamies, was made by a second gentleman 
against this modern ‘Titus Oates, and also with- 
drawn at the last moment, the new victim hav- 
ing been probably terror-stricken by the result 
of the first trial. So here is a nice little profes- 
sion to be follewed with impunity by solicitors 
and others who have contrived to gain interest- 
eing information respecting one’s private delin- 
quencies. Oh for that instrument of wrath, 
which, if not ‘‘ your country's boast,” is said to 
be occasionally employed in it—a cowhide—for 
the execution of righteous vengeance upon this 
villain! The gusto with which any domestic 
revebation in high life is generally received is in 
this case, I am glad to say, quite swallowed up 
in the universal execration of the wretch that 
has so basely drawn aside the curtain. The fa- 
mous definition of ‘‘ What is the difference be- 
tween an accident and a misfortune?” is thus 
applied: it would be an accident if Mr. Chaffers 
fall into the main sewer, but it would be a mis- 
fortune if any body pulled him out again. The 
saddest part of the business—though what hap- 
pens now means ruin—was probably over, so far 
as Sir Travers was concerned, when he decided 
to dare this rascal’s worst; but what he must 
have suffered when conciliating, supplicating, 
soft-sawdering him will never be known. From 
his notes (one of them apologizes for his wife 
having omitted to notice Chaffers in the Park) 
it would appear that he really believed his relent- 
less foe to have been capable of sentiments of 
delicacy, or at least of mercy, and appealed to 
them. But one might just as well have turned 
out the fire brigade’ on the aurora borealis—the 
creature being quite out of the reach of such 
hose. It is curious to reflect, indeed, how out 
of the reach of all less direct agencies than the 
scaffold or the cat-o’-nine-tails such persons 
are. Public opinion is nothing to them. Cour- 
age and virtue, treachery and cowardice, are 
mere names. The press is useful to them on 
account of the publicity into which it brings their 
acts, and the consequent terror it inspires in 
their victims; but its lashes hurt them not. 
They are pachydermatous. The Zimes, of whose 
influence a Jewish acquaintance of mine once 
remarked, ‘‘I hope it will never write against 
the tribe of Israel. With the Telegraph we are 
safe, for it belongs to us; but I do hope the 
Times will never endeavor to revive a taste for 
burned Jew; for three consecutive leaders would 
insure it—and my baptism!”—the JZimes itself, 
I say, might write against Chaffers for a fort- 
night, and he would never feel it. The poet 
sings of being ‘‘ steeled in honesty,” but there is 
no panoply so efficacious as the brass of roguery. 
‘Talking of the advantage of our imperfections, 
did you ever hear of the married gentleman who 
congratulated himself on being ‘‘ color blind” on 
the ground that his wife was fond of flirting with 
the red-coats? ‘‘ For, thank Heaven, I can nev- 
er see them.” R. Kemave, of London. 





COLORS FOR EVENING DRESS. 


LADY of taste will not forget that colors 

change according as they are looked at by 
day or by lamp-light, and we see her in the mid- 
dle of the day stepping into a closed saloon lit up 
with gas to choose her evening dresses. 

A rule soon learned by experience in such 
things is that a color gains or loses in beauty by 
daylight according to the greater or lesser quan- 
tity of yellow it contains. Violet, which is the 
opposite of yellow, is that which changes most ; 
it becomes of a dull reddish-brown. Blue, if 
pure, becomes greenish; if dark, it looks hard 
and blackish; if light, it loses color and turns 

. There is a shade of blue which has no 
brilliance by day, but acquires a great deal by 
the yellow light of gas, while turquoise silks, 
charming by daylight, are quite effacée under the 
lamp of a ball-room. 

‘Those greens which incline most to yellow 
look the prettiest of an evening. Thus apple 
green acquires the brilliant tints of emerald ; pea- 
cock green loses its blue reflets, and becomes too 
yellowish. Yellow materials are certainly those 
which appear best by lamp-light, especially silks 
and satins. Buttercup yellow, so bright at any 
time, is brighter than ever of an evening ; straw- 
color becomes rosier, su/phur-color does not 
change, and maize becomes exquisitely soft and 
clear. All brunettes know how extremely be- 
coming it is to them in the ball-room. 

Pink changes to salmon-color. The yellow 
light of gas or candles, so hostile to all b/ue tints, 
enhances the splendor of red. Ruby becomes 
more brilliant, nacarut appears lighter, cérise 
deepens to crimson, and crimson inclines to ca- 
pucine, which itself assumes a more orange-like 
tone, and orange vies with fire-color. 

Even black and white are subject to the al- 
terations caused by artificial light ; bluish-blacks, 
by far the most handsome by day, lose all their 
beautiful blue shade, and become hard and dall. 
White, on the contrary, gains much by lamp- 
light; if faded, it lights up again, and actresses 
often choose yellowish-white dresses, knowing 
they will look best on the stage. Perhaps thé 
loveliest of all shades for. the evening is silver 
gray, which acquires a somewhat rosy tint; but 
grays which contain any amount of blue, such as 
pearl gray, lose all their beauty and look dull as 
soon as lamps are lit. 


HARPER'S BAZAN. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE visitor at D soning ton who has rambled 
through the vast Capitol until he is weary 
and confused among its intricate windings, will 
find a quiet peop pce in the Congressional 
Library. Pass out from the Rotunda through 
the west door and you will presently find your- 
self in a bright, cheerful room, walled with 
books, and furnished with reading-tables and 
comfortable arm-chairs. There are no restric- 
tions which will prevent you from calling for a 
book and sit down and reading as long as 
you please. Is the book you desire a rare one, 
a very old, or a very new one? No matter; it 
will be speedily forthcoming. The pleasant in- 
terview which we had with the enthusiastic 
and devoted Ifbrarian, Mr. A. R. Spofford, im- 
pressed us with the belief that he was acquaint- 
ed with the contents of every book under his 
care, and that he might ily put his hand 
upon any one of the 240,000 volumes which line 
the shelves of the library, to say nothing of 
some 40,000 or 50,000 pamphlets. The alphabet- 
ic arrangement of the books in the library of 
Congress is carried to a great degree of perfec- 
tion to facilitate reference to them. Al hhabets 
are arranged within lied ae each subject be- 
ing divided and subdivided, and strict alpbabet- 
ic arrangement preserved in each subdivision. 
The room and all the shelving are entirely 
fire-proof, a precaution which t experience 
would certainly favor. A few facts concerning 
this lib may interest our readers. It was 
firat established by act of Congress in 1800, and 
for a oa a room which had been occupied 
by the House of Representatives was u for 
the books, which were few in number. In 1814, 
when the Capitol was burned by the British 
the library was wholly destroyed. About 7006 
volumes were afterward purchased from Mr. 
Jefferson as the commencement of a new Iibra- 
af and a room temporarily provided in the 
ost-office building. There it remained until 
in 1819 it was removed to the north wing of the 
Capitol. In 1824 it was removed to permanent 
quarters in the centre of the ee By an 
accidental fire, resulting from defective duisa: 
35,000 volumes were destroyed in 1851. About 
20,000 volumes were saved, and $10,000 were 
immediately appropriated to restore the library. 
Large additions have been made from time to 
time from the Smithsonian Institution, from 
the Patent-office library, and from other sources. 
Since 1865 the law which requires a copy of all 
copyrighted books to be deposited in the Con- 
ional Library has been strictly enforced. 
ence there are constant and large accessions 
from this source. Already the accommodations 
for this great and growing collection are becom- 
a ee and soon it will be necessary to 
en ree its present quarters, or to erect a sepa- 
rate library building. 





The question whether a cold plunge bath is a 
ory part of the ~ physical education 
of a child seems to be exciting considerable in- 
terest just now, particularly in Boston. Good 
common-sense, and a very little knowledge of 
physiology, would teach those who have the 
care of children that hundreds of them never 
ee to be subjected to any such violent shock. 
A hardy, robust child, whose system has plen- 
ty of reactionary power, may be benefi by 
plunging into cold water; but the feeble, deli- 
cate child, who shrinks in terror from the very 
thought of such a bath, is altogether likely to 
receive serious injury from it. 





A genuine Rip Van Winkle, who formerly lived 
in Chicago, recently waked up in his roost in 
Nebraska, and returned to the scene of his for- 
mer life. He desired to ‘‘ put up”’ at the City 
Hotel, ane 7 eet ee et in com- 

ny with a large oO e city, that respect- 
Pole. establishinent bad been burned u He 
seemed truly grieved, and exclaimed, ‘Ef ['d'a 


‘known Oo’ this, I wouldn't ’a come to Chicager.” 





China boasts of a newspaper which has just 
entered upon its two thousandth volume, We 
are not surprised to learn that all its original 
staff are dead. 





The decorations of St. Paul’s on the occasion 


of the general thanksgiving for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales cost seventy thousand dol- 
lars. 





Those who happened to live about that tim 
and remember about it, say that the March o 
1772 was a month of high winds and severely 
cold weather—just such as we had last month. 
It is a great satisfaction to know this. How 
about April, 1772? 





Strollers through the oe at Washington 
will remember the allegorical clock over the 
north door of the old hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The constructor of this clock died 
before his work was paid for, and left no heirs. 
The appropriation for it is yet in the treasury. 





Berlin has twenty female yen and all 
of them are said to be excellent practitioners, 
and to have amassed ample pecuniary means by 
their profession. 


‘‘Do use your influence against such a fashion 
as that,’ said a lady to us the other day. We 
turned in the direction indicated: a pretty-look- 
ing woman, neatly and tastefully attired in every 
detail that appertained to the upper part of her 
person—dainty lace, fresh ribbons, nicely fitting 
gloves—but her rich silk dress was trailing in 
the dirty street. There had been rain the day 
before, and several inches of the skirt were dis- 
colored with mud. ‘‘ How can any one who is 
really neat wear such a garment as that?’’ con- 
tinued the lady. ‘‘ Fancy the ee beneath 
receiving all that is gathered up by that train! 
Such a dress, after being dragged over filthy 
yavements, is not fit to be kept on a moment in 
he house; and what a task to clean it sufficient- 
ly even to go into the streets again!’ The most 
sensible fashion women have had for years is the 
short walking dress, convenient and cleanly. 
And we believe that one and all would regrct 
any innovation in street dresses which would 
force upon them a garment which must trail 
through mud and filth. It seems impossible 
that ladies, pure, delicate, and dainty, can en- 
dure the thought even of the contamination 
that must gather on these back-trailing dresses. 
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It is simply disgusting. Long skirts should be 
contined to the house and carriage. Women of 
good sense, with a love of purity and comfort, 
may well Super any fashion that necessarily 
entails me ty and discomfort. Better resume 
the old style of long dresses, which could be 
looped or held up, than those that are just 
long enough to sweep all horrible dirt in a con- 
tinuous stream upon shoes and stockings and 
under-garments. 





According to the report of the chicf Signal 
Service officer, Washington has the palm for 
snow-storms during the t winter. From 
November to March inclusive, there were twen- 
ty-five snow-storms in Washington, twenty in 
pee Rae nineteen in New York, and twenty- 
one in Boston. 8o much for the number of 
storms. As to the quantity of snow, Washing- 
ton might not stand firet among the cities. 





In commenting upon the toilettes worn at th> 
recent drawing-room of Queen Victoria the 
Court Journal mye: “The prevailing color last 
year was eau de Nil—certainly a most beautiful 
tint of green, but trying to some complexions. 
This year the fashionable color is ‘a new shade 
of blue,’ which is simply thus designated with- 
out any Sneek name ; it is very becom- 
ing, and will certainly find much more favor 
than the color it deposes.”’ 





Cairo, Egypt, is now regarded by the English 
poor'e as one of the moat charming places” 
n which to spend a winter. The place is full of 
tourists now, and it is, in every sense of the 
word, *‘ fashionable.”’ 





‘“* Aida,”’ the new opera of Verdi's, which a 
short time age was first produced at Cairo, and 
there met with a most enthusiastic reception, 
has since been received with triumphant honors 
in the famous ‘‘La Scala’? Theatre at Milan. 
The critical Italians gave it the warmest wel- 
come, although the opera is written on an Egyp- 
tian subject, and was especially prepared for an 
Egyptian theatre. 


Probably it is not generally known that all the 
flags for the Navy, War, and Treasury depart- 
ments are now made seamless. The fabric is 
woven in white bunting, and the red stripes and 
blue field eo in pattern. They are much 
brighter, and are found to wear longer than the 
old-fashioned make. 








The Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Boston intend to erect a new home for indigent 
young women at a cost of $80,000. 





Wood may be rendered—so it is asserted— 
nearly as capable of resisting fire as brick or 
stone, and without great labor or expense. The 
dried lumber is soaked a short time in a solu- 
tion of soluble glass, a silicate of soda or pot- 
ash, after which it is immersed in lime-water, 
by which the silicate of soda is decomposed and 
the pores of the wood filled with a silicate of 
lime. The substance is fire-proof, and can not 
be dissolved in water, and its presence and ef- 
fect in the fibre of the wood are, therefore, per- 
manent. Soluble glass is readily obtained, be- 
ing Slrcady largely used for various purposes in 
this country. 





The Jows in Roumania have been suffering 
reat persecution and cruelties from the other 
residents of the province. The town of Cahul 
numbers about seven thousand inhabitants. 
One thousand are Jews. These were suddenly 
attacked by their fellow-townsmen, and the 
eh frightful barbarities were practiced upon 
em. 





Litigation is productive of vast evils. Not the 
least of them is the wear and tear of mind to 
those enenetely coneenew whieh not unfre- 
quently results in absolute insanity. Not long 

Oo a woman called at the White House to seo 

6 President on business, as she said, of the ut- 
most importance. She was very neatl dressed, 
and *Ppoee to be about fifty years of age. She 
seemed to be a Jady of unusual intelligence, and 
said that she had come all the way from Maine 
to obtain an interview with tife President, and 
must see him in regard to her business. She 
finally consented to enlighten General Dent as 
to her errand, and informed him in the most 
serious manner possible that she owned the 
whole of the United States; that the possession 
of so much real estate had become burdensome 
to her; and that she had a deed prepared, giv- 
ing to the President the United States for and in 
consideration of a certain sum to be paid her 
annually during the term of her natural life. 
She explained minutely how the whole country 
came into her poo and produced the 
decd of gift—a formidable -looking document, 
evidently drawn up by some waggish lawyer to 
gratify the old lady. An interview with the 

resident was courtcously denied; but on her 
repeatedly demanding it, the deed was taken to 
the President, who returned it with the message 
that he respectfully declined it with thanks. 
The eyes of the { ant woman flashed with 
rage as she withdrew, saying, ‘‘ Tell the Presi- 
dent, Sir, that since he refuses the deed, I shall 
advertise and sell the United States at public 
auction. Such treatment is infamous, and [ 
shall resent it.” This unfortunate woman be- 
came insane in consequence of litigation in re- 
gard to some property in Maine. 





A novel invention to relieve the fatigue of the 
limbs in traveling is an air cushion for the feet. 
Could not somebody devise an clastic air seat, 
which would be still more effectual ? 





A quarter of a million of cats and a hundred 
thousand dogs is the estimated number of these 

uadrupeds in London. A calcalation of the 
ood they consume annually is startling. 





Boys‘ take”’ to politics naturally, though oc- 
casionally they get them a little mixed. Ina 
Maseachueetts Sunday-schoo!l recently a boy was 
asked by his teacher how many commandments 
there were. ‘‘ Eleven,’’ was the prompt rerly. 
The teacher said there had been one added, 
then, and asked him what it was. The boy 
looked perplexed, scratched his head a mo- 
ment, and then triumphantly replied, ‘‘ The Fif- 
teenth Amendment.”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Scit ror Girt yrom 10 Tro 12 YEARS OLD. Fig. 2.—Gray Poncee Dress. Fig. 8.—Suir ror Girt From 10 8 ig. 4.—Fawn-coLoreD SERGE Fig. 5.—Brown Sitx Drissg 


For pattern and senerpeen see Supplement, No. XII., For pattern see description in To 12 YEARS OLD. DREss. For pattern cc deserintion 
ge. 71-76. Supplement. For pattern see description in Supplement. For description see Supplement. in Supplement. 
Fig. 6.—Bvurr Poncer Dress. Fig. 7.—Brown Stix Dress 1x Two SHADES, Fig. 8.—Peart Gray Porumn Dress, Fig. 9.—Sitk ann CasHmrre Dress, 


For description see Supplement. For description ste Sapp!ement. For description see Supplement. For description sce Supplement, 
Fics, ]-9,—-L.ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS, | 
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Fig. 9.—Buack Gros Grain PALeror. 
For pattern and description see Suppl, No, VL, Figs. 84-43, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 14-19. 


Figs. 8 and 4.—Gray Croru Patrerot my Two SHADEs.—FRONT AND Back. 
Figs. 7 and 8.—Gray CasumMere Patetor (For LApIes AND CHILDREN) 


Front anp Bacxk.—(For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 27-88.) 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS., 


e 
==> 


Fras, 1-9. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Douste Carg witn Potntep Hoop.—FRont anp Back. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Figs. 5 and 6.—Btack CasHwere PaLetor.—FRont AND BACK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 20-26, 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorREsPonpDenT. } 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


ELL, dreadfal as they are, and many and 
° manifold though be their iniquities, none 
but a heart of stone could refuse to pity them. 
They sin, but swiftly and heavily their sins are 
visited oa their heads as well as upon ours. 
Listen to the following veracious history of an 
American family who have recently accomplished 
the arduous, but to most of their compatriots 
delightful, task of furnishing a handsome apart- 
ment in Paris. Needless to dwell on how long 
they hesitated before embarking on the perilous 
venture of slipping their necks into the noose of a 
lease from a French landlord, and of placing their 
domestic peace in a great measure, and their 
domestic comfort altogether, at the mercy of a 
French concierge; but finally vanquished by the 
solicitations of friends (the writer strikes her 
breast, and in bitterness of spirit pleads guilty 
to having swelled the list of the throng of evil 
counselors), and the prospect of a voyage across 
the ocean, with its train of luggage and custom- 
house worries, and other unmentionable horrors 
inseparable from the twelve days life on board, 
and the anguish of tearing themselves away from 
the land, not of cypress and myrtle, but of bon- 
nets and bijoux, and the prospect of being driven 
into the sorry plight of the distant sisterhood 
who labor under the difficulty of residing in New 
York and shopping in Paris—overruled and per- 
suaded by these many-sided and conflicting ar- 
guments, they yielded at last to their fate, and 
after two months’ hard labor and conscientious 
endeavors to break their necks or their legs, or 
bring on a spine complaint by climbing up and 
toiling down stairs as numerous, and in many 
instances as bright from bees-wax, as the stars; 
after discoursing with innumerable concierges, 
and having their brains addled by the voluble 
praises of the cheapness and the convenience and 
the beauty and the incomparable advantages of 
each particular apartment they inspected, and 
the perfections of its landlord, who in every case 
was declared to be the model and beau ideal of 
landlords—obliging, reasonable, conscientious— 
a very father to his locataires; after, I say, go- 
ing through all this mental and physical anguish, 
our friends submitted to their doom, and brave- 
ly signed a lease for a charming suite of rooms 
on one of the gay new avenues that run from the 
Champs Elysées to the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Then came the excitement of furnishing, the 
** mounting in hot haste” early in the morning, 
the ‘‘ hurrying to and fro” all day long, the ask- 
ing advice from every friend and acquaintance 
in the city, all Americans, of course (the infatu- 
ated beings had not discovered until an ad- 
vanced stage of misery what a treasure they 
possessed in the writer’s acquaintance). They 
wanted to know the best shops—viz., the dear- 
est, the flashiest, the most American-frequented. 
Some who had been long residents in Paris spoke 
oracularly about ‘‘the way French people do 
these things, so much more economically,” and 
so forth; but to my certain knowledge no live 
French man or woman was called into council. 
The consequence was that our poor friends went 
to the most expensive places, paying tremendous 
prices, offering themselves, in fact, like lambs 
to the shearers, and submitting with unmur- 
*muring resignation to the process of fleecing. 
To be sure, the process has its compensations. 
Nowhere is furniture more varied in texture, 
shape, and design, more irresistibly fuscinating 
to weak human womankind, than in Paris; and 
if the bills were monstrous, it did not much mat- 
ter: the lambs were fat, and could afford it. 
But the principle? You dear, innocent Bazar, 
who on this broad bright earth cares one rush 
for that superannuated old fogy called princi- 
ple except you and 1? We are of the old-fash- 
ioned school that has passed to a better world than 
this best of all possible ones, where, Jet us hope, 
our joint labors in the cause of philanthropy and 
many other noble things will be better appre- 
ciated than they are at present. How to make 
money and how to enjoy life are the only princi- 
ples that sensible people care an old song for 
nowadays. Poor men who are fighting the bat- 
_ tle of life the world expects to have principles, 
-and to act up to them, to be sure; why, I nev- 
er could make out. Whether it is a sort of ex- 
piation or justification of their poverty that rich 
men feel bound to exact from their pariah broth- 
ers, Iam not enough of a philosopher to say. I 
should like to hear your opinion on the sybject. 
But don’t let us wander from upholstery into 
metaphysics. Let us turn to the tables and 
chairs, not with a view of making them turn at 
any future period—an operation which I have 
already told you in confidence I[ highly disap- 
prove of. 

The fashionable fournisseur who was so for- 
tunate as to secure the order for the complete 
furnishing of the apartment in question swore 
as only a Paris fournisseur can swear, with a 
pathos of conviction, an earnest, self-devoting 
zeal, never to be seen elsewhere, that in eight 
days from receiving his final instructions the 
salon, boudoir, dining-room, four masters’ bed- 
rooms, kitchen, etc., should be in apple-pie or- 
der, ready for the reception of the family. The 
furnished apartment which they had previously 
occupied being let over their heads, they were 
obliged to vacate it and go to a hotel for this 
intervening week. ‘They were informed on ar- 
riving at the hotel that the rooms which they 
were shawn to were let for the ensuing week, so 
that in the event of their wishing to prolong 
their stay, the landlord would be reluctantly 
compelled to invite them to another suite on the 
story above. He was prolific in his assurances 
of devotion and despair in case this should cause 
them the slightest shade of distress; but if he 
had known, etc. Mrs. X——-, however, con- 


soled and silenced him by protesting that she 





had not the remotest idea of remaining a day 
beyond the stipulated term. Trusting implicit- 
ly to the impassioned ‘‘ Je vous le jure, madame!” 
of the fournissear, they had not the smallest mis- 
giving as to their being able to migrate to their 
pretty new nest on the closing day of the week. 
The upholsterer, with a pride in his work which 
did honor to his feelings as a man and his sus- 
ceptibilities as an artist, had implored Mrs. X 
not to mar the effect of the coup d’eil to him and 
to herself by going near the house till it was 
quite ready: he had an artist’s vanity in the suc- 
cess of his work, and he desired that it should 
burst on the astonished gaze of his customers in 
all the glory of satin drapery, and the glitter of 
lustres, and the blaze of buhl and rose-wood, 
and the soft glow of rainbow-hued carpets—the 
harmonious beauty, in fact, of a finished and per- 
fect whole. ‘Thus adjured, Mrs. X and her 
daughters generously promised to forego the de- 
light of examining piecemeal the furniture as it ar- 
rived, and viewing room after room during the in- 
teresting process of adornment. The fournisseur 
with mach emotion thanked them for this con- 
sideration toward him and his workmen, and so 
they parted. The last day of the week bhappen- 
ed to be a Saturday. The bill was settled with 
g$he landlord; the bags and parcels, and that 
heterogeneous multitude of odds and ends that 
seems the natural appendage of ladies when they 
move from one house to another, be it only three 
doors off, were counted for the sixteenth time as 
Mr. and Mrs. X and their two daughters 
stowed themselves and their belongings into two 
cabs, and drove off in a pleasant flutter of ex- 
pectation to their new abode. The trunks and 
heavy cases had been dispatched beforehand 
early in the morning. The day was fine, the 
sun shone brightly; Nature seemed to participate 
in the satisfaction of the family, and to smile 
with genial warmth on their installation in a 
home of their own in Paris. The cabs drew up 
at the door of the house. Mrs. X—— had had 
some vague picture in her mind of the uphol- 
sterer and a couple of his men waiting under 
the porte cochére to welcome them all with beam- 
ing faces, and assist them to alight, and help out 
the bundles and bags, etc.; she fancied that the 
enthusiastic little Frenchman woald, in fact, get 
up a sort of triumphal entry for them on a small 
scale. But the porte cochére was only half open, 
and Mr. X——— was obliged to get down and call 
out to the concierge, who was prowling in some 
mysterious region bebind the stables of the loca- 
taire of the first floor; and there was some delay 
before he came and opened the other half of the 
door, and enabled the cabs, that looked rather 
ignominious, stuffed full with small boxes and 
bundles, etc., to drive in. The concierge and 
his wife precipitated themselves to the doors, and 
were profuse in their professions of pleasure and 
welcome: these, however, were somewhat marred 
by the unfeigned expressions of surprise that ac- 
companied them. 

‘Why did madame not let us know she would 
arrive to-day? We would have been so happy 
to put things a little in order for madame, to 
make ourselves useful in any way. We are al- 
ways at the orders of monsieur and madame and 
ces demoiselles. . These ladies will find it rather 
triste, and, perhaps, they will even be much in- 
commoded for some time; but any thing that, 
concierge could do, or any article de ménage that 
concierge in his humble way possessed, was en- 
tirely at the disposal of madame. But probably 
madame meant to order her dinner from the res- 
taurant for the present? It was very commode 
in this neighborhood. There was a first-rate 
restaurant close by. Concierge would be proud 
and happy to take the order from madame if she 
had no one to send. Also monsieur might be 
glad to know, perhaps, that there was a capital 
upholsterer a few doors down, a man to be trust-~ 
ed, a man who would not hire out bedding that 
had been used in a case of contagious fever, par 
example—not like that unprincipled Jean Brac 
in the fanbourg, who was the death of the two 
sons of M. le Préfet de ——-only a-month ago 
by hiring them a couple of mattresses that had 
just come back from two typhus patients and 
not been disinfected. Those things are liable to 
happen to strangers who don’t know what shops 
to go to; but he, concierge, knew every fournis- 
seur in the whole faubourg, and no fear of his 
letting a locataire be taken in by rascals who 
had no conscience.” 

All this information the man and woman gab- 
bled out as fast as they could into the bewildered 
ears of the new-comers, while they gathered 
their bundles about them on the trottoir of the 
porte cochére. 

** Are they both tipsy or crazy, or do they 
mistake us for somebody else?’ asked Mrs. 
X—— of her husband when the tirade came to 
a stand-still, and the cabs, after being paid, were 
moving off. 

‘* We are the locataires of the second floor,” 











said Mr. X——, who, by-the-way, has that hap- 


py faculty of never interfering in any domestic 
arrangement whatever until pay-day comes, and 
then he executes himself like a man and a hus- 
band. ‘*‘We have engaged two servants, who 
have, no doubt, made every thing ready for us; 
so we shall not need your good offices either to 
provide dinner or beds for us.” 

The concierge and his wife looked from one 
to another, and then, half mockingly, half com- 
passionately, exclaimed in chorus, ‘*‘ Mon Dieu! 
how monsieur deceives himself!” 

There was a sincerity of surprise and pity in 
the tone that fell like a wet blanket upon the 
hearts of the four listeners. They dared not 
ask a question, but started resolutely up the 
stairs, determined to see the worst for them- 
selves. 

‘‘ Will monsieur take the key, or shall I go 
round and open from the back stairs ?’’ the con- 
cierge cried after them, with indomitable obliging- 
ness. 
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‘*Are there no bells up?” demanded Mrs. 
X——, aghast. 

‘** Oh yes, madame, admirable bells, that ring 
from every room separately, and have different 
tones, so that the servants may not be confused. 
I can answer for their being perfect—the bells— 
for it was I who—” 

‘** Well, that will do,’’ Mr. X—— broke in, 


shortly ; ‘‘ we will ring the bell, and the servants - 


will open to us.” 

‘* But monsieur deceives himself,” insisted the 
concierge, with the brightest of smiles: ‘there 
are no servants in the apartment.” 

‘* In the name of mercy what does it all mean ?” 
cried the mystified family. 

‘* Go up, then, and open to us somehow,” said 
And they resumed their ascent, a 
heavy foreboding making the softly carpeted 
stairs as steep and rugged as a mountain pass. 

The door was opened. But J shall say no 
more to-day. The recollection of the sufferings 
of this unhappy family overpower me, as I dare 
say they will you, most tender-hearted Bazar ; 
so I shall spare myself and you the harrowing 
account of what followed at this crisis till we 
have both recovered ourselves sufficiently to pur- 
sue the lamentable theme. Let us take leave 
of them there as they stand, breathless and with 
sinking hearts, at the door of their cheerless 
home, its welcome melted away like the ‘‘ base- 
less fabric of a vision,” and the sense of their 
blind confidence in the ‘‘Je vous Je jure, ma- 
dame,” of the fournisseur ringing in their ears 
like the avenging knell of folly and misguided 
trust. CoMrrT. 
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BRIDAL CUSTOMS OF THE 
NORTHERN GERMANS. 


eae still exists, even at this time, when 
imagination has been dethroned by cheer- 
less reality, and form and fashion have utterly 
banished romance from. the circle of domestic 
happiness, a charm interwoven with the nuptial 
ceremonies of the Germans which preserves the 
warm and social emotions of the heart in their 
primitive brightness and purity. 

When a young girl is once betrothed, were 
the Hindoo tal/i (whose bond death only can dis- 
solve) around her neck she could not feel her- 
self more irrevocably joined to him whom her 
plighted faith has blessed. She is, therefore, 
moved by no calculating motives for conceal- 
ment; she is not coquette enough to court the 
attentions of other men, whom her unacknowl- 
edged vows might mislead ; and a faithless lover, 
a jilted lady, and a broken ent are 
phenomena in her land too rarely heard of to be 
dreaded. Thus she does not blush to proclaim 
to the world her 

‘Pure, » prosperous love, 
That, p igel on earth on sealed above, 
Grows in the world's approving eyes, 
In friondship’s smile, and home's caress, 


Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 
Into one knot of happinesa.” 


Her acquaintances are soon made partakers 
of her happiness. From this hour to that of her 
marriage she is called ‘‘ bride” (resigning the 
name the instant she becomes a wife), and re- 
garded as a being on whom every testimony of 
affection and every kindness of friendship are to 
be lavished. Her friends and connections select 
her as the queen of their fetes, and at the dinner- 
parties daily given in her honor the seats of the 
bride and bridegroom grace the head of the fes- 
tive board. ‘Their plates are wreathed with gar- 
lands of natural flowers, and bouquets of the 
most exquisite buds and blossoms bloom in vases 
beside them. The first health proposed is the 
bride's, often accompanied by a feeling and 
beautifal address to the happy pair. It is usual 
for the bridegroom to express his thanks in an 
answer. 

A week before the nuptials the most intimate 
friend of the bride invites her young companions 


-to-a festival, called ‘‘ The Binding of the Myrtle 


Wreath.” On this occasion no married person 


‘is admitted. 


The myrtle wreath which is to mingle with 
the tresses of the bride at her nuptials is woven 
by the hands of young maidens, and the gentle- 
men are excluded from their presence until this 
ceremony is‘completed. The evening is divided 
between dancing and amusing games. 

When the bridal morning arrives bright-col- 
ored flags float gayly from the windows of the 
bridegroom's friends and business acquaintances, 
and a profasion of cadeaux, flowers, and poetry 
is showered in upon the bride. At the altar her 
brow is encircled by the myrtle wreath whose 
binding she witnessed a few days previous, the 
emblem of that everlasting faith and constancy 
implanted in her heart. During the evening 
there is always a sportive attempt to pluck the 
leaves of her garland, over which, to prevent 
these depredations, the bridegroom becomes 
guardian, and his hand alone, when her friends 
withdraw, removes the wreath from her brow. 
A serenade beneath their windows closes the 
ceremonies. 

Twenty-five years after the day of their union, 
should both parties be so fortunate as to reach 
together that advanced period, another festival 
celebrates the virtues of the wife, who again re- 
ceives gifts, and tokens of affection, and congrat- 
ulatory poems (some I have seen printed on satin) 
from her friends. Seated on a chair of state, at 
an appointed hour her two youngest children 
(if she have any) approach her, bearing a basket 
heaped with newly gathered flowers, among the 
leaves of which glitters a silver crown. Present- 
ing their beautiful burden, they recite some 
verses, generally composed by the elder chil- 
dren. The father, who stands by her side, re- 
ceives the crown, and places it on the head of 
his wife, whose thoughts, perhaps, wander back 
to the eve when the myrtle wreath lay ae 
there, and over the years that have since fled, 
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which start up one by one before her, while she 
asks her heart if it has been as true and as fond 
as it vowed to be, or whether there is not yet 
some evidence unshown, some sacrifice of affec- 
tion unoffered, by which she can add to the fe- 
licity of her husband and his home. 

’ When half a century has rolled away, and the 
bride of fifty years ago has survived to be the 
beloved wife of half a hundred years of unchan- 
ging affection, an event so extraordinary and 
80 unfrequently witnessed is celebrated by the 
‘* golden hochzeit,” or golden wedding, at which 
4 crown of gold is presented to the reverend ma- 
tron. <A clergyman, addressing the aged pair, 
rehearses the blessings which have been granted 
to them in the long life they have spent together, 
and revives the emotions of their youth in the 
remembrances of its by-gone pleasures. 

By some these customs would be esteemed 
useless or absurd, bunt when we reflect that they 
cherish and keep fresh the kindliest feelings of 
the heart, constrain those who are honored by 
them to review their past lives, and ask them- 
selves whether the silver and the golden crown 
—the rewards of constancy and affection—have 
been fairly won, we may rather lament that these 
ceremonies should be contined to romantic Ger- 
many alone. 








(Continued from No. 15, page 265.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avcruor or “Tas Lovxis or Axper,” “Lanr Acre 
° Ley’s Szeorer,” Ero. 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘* iP IT COULD ALWAYS BE TO-DAY ?” 


‘THERE was a small oval table at the end of 
the dining-hall—small, that is to say, in com- 
parison with the long banqueting tables on each 
side of the hall, but capable of accommodating 
twelve or fourteen people, a table at which the 
Prince Regent had dined with a chosen few 
when all the country was assembled to do him 
honor—and it was this board which Mr. Wal- 
grave insisted upon spreading with the contents 
of Mrs. Redmayne’s basket. He helped to lay 
the cloth himself, handing Grace the glasses and 
knives and forks as dextrously as if he had been 
© professional waiter accustomed to earn his 
three half crowns nightly. 

‘We are used to picnicking, in chambers,” he 
said. ‘‘I always help to lay the cloth when I 
have fellows to breakfast or dine with me. What 
a banquet you have brought, Mrs. Redmayne! I 
suggested a joint and a salad, and you have pre- 
pared an aldermanic feast—pigeon-pie, corned 
beef, chicken in savory jelly, and—oh, pray in- 
form me, what is this skeppy compound in a 
stone jar? Are we to return to the days of our 
infancy, and eat curds-and-whey ?” - 

‘<That’s a junket, Mr. Walgry,” replied Aunt 
Hannah, with rather an offended air. ‘‘It 
wasn’t an easy thing to bring, I can tell you; 
but I think it has come all right. My mother 
was a West-country woman, and taught me to 
make junkets. ‘They're reckoned a dainty by 
most le.” 

‘“Rely upon it, I shall not be backward in my 
appreciation of the junket, Mrs. Redmayne. 
Now, Grace, you are to sit at the bottom of the 
table and be Lady Clevedon, and I shall take my 
place at the top as Sir Hubert. Mr. Wort, you 
will take the right of her ladyship; Mrs. Red- 
mayne, I must have you by my side; and the 
rest any where.” 

The two voung men had come in from their 
ramble by this time, and the whole party, except 
one, fell to with hearty appetite, and made hav- 
oc of the pigeon-pie and boiled beef, savory jelly 
and other kickshaws, in the way of salad, cu- 
cumber, etc. ; while Mr. Moles, the butler, waited 
upon them with as stately an air as if he had 
been presiding at the head of an army of serv- 
ing-men at one of the princely banquets of days 
gone by. He permitted himself a quiet smile 
once or twice at some facetious remark of Mr. 
Walgrave's, but was for the most part the very 
genius of gravity, pouring out the Brierwood ci- 
der, and the sherry contributed by Mr. Wal- 
grave, with as much dignity as if the liquors had 
been cabinet hocks or Madeiras of priceless 
worth. : 

It was a merry meal. The barrister seemed 
as light-hearted as if his fame and fortune were 
made, and he had nothing more to do in life 


‘than to enjoy himself. Not always does Apollo 


strain his bow, and to-day the string bung loose, 
and Apollo abandoned himself heart and soul to 
happy idleness. He talked all through the meal, 
rattling on in very exuberance of spirits, while 
the two lads, who some dim sense of humor, 
laughed vociferously ever and anon in the inter- 
vals of their serious labor; and Grace, iu her 
post of honor at the bottom of the table, smiled 
and sparkled like a fountain in the sanshine. 
She had no need to say any thing. It was 
enough for her to look so joyous and beautiful. 
Perhaps any blackbird in the Clevedon woods 
might have eaten as much as Miss Redmayne 
consumed that day; but it is only when every 
gpiritual joy has vanished from a human soul 
that the pleasures of the table come to be pleas- 
ures, and the food which Grace ate that day was 
not grown on earthly soil. She was in fairy- 
land, and had about as much consciousness of 
the common things of this world as Titania when 
she caressed her loutish lover. 

They were nearly two hours in the dining- 
hall, two hours which appeared to Grace just 
one brief half hour of perfect happiness—a vague 
dreamy joy which almost confused her senses ; 
and then they went ont into the gardens. 

At Clevedon the gurdens covered some eight 


acres, and were the chief glory of the place. 
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Sorely neglected now, a very wilderness of rose 
and syringa, honeysuckle and clematis, moss- 
grown paths, arched alleys, where the foliage 
grew in tangled masses, passion-flower and Vir- 
ginia creeper choking each other in their wild 
luxuriance; here a fallen statue, there an empty 
marble basin, which had once been a fountain ; 
at one end of an alley a wide pond half hidden 
by water-lilies, at another a broad stretch of 
bowling-green, bounded by a dense holly hedge. 
The grass was cut now and then, and that one 
Italian flower garden which had belonged to 
Lady Clevedon was kept in tolerable order, and 
that was all. The rest was chaos. 

‘¢T think if I were a millionaire I would have 
at least one garden kept just in this condition,” 
said Mr. Walgrave, as they wandered among the 
straggling rose-bushes, caught every now and 
then by some trailing branch that lay across 
their path; ‘‘a garden in which the flowers 
should grow just as they liked, should degenerate 
and become mere w again if they pleased. 
I always fancy that bower of roses by Bende- 
meer’s stream some wild, neglected place like 
this. There are lovelinesses of form and color in 
these rank masses of foliage which no gardener’s 
art conld ever produce.” 

Of course Grace agreed with him. She 
thought every word that fell from his lips a 
pearl of wisdom. 

They found a delightful green arbor, spacious 
and cvol, and tolerably free from spiders, where 
Uncle James and Mr. Wort could smoke their 
after-dinner pipes and sip the milk-punch ; in 
which pleasant retreat they invited Mr. Moles, 
the butler, to join them for a friendly half hour. 


It was not to be supposed, however, that Mr. . 


Walgrave would hob and nob with a butler; 
and Mrs. Redmayne was in no manner surprised 
when, after just tasting the punch, he strolled 
away with Grace and her cousins. The cousins 
soon fled from the humdrum beaaty of the gar- 


dens, and went back to the woods, where there . 


were wild creatures to chase and trees to climb; 
so Grace and Mr. Walgrave had the gardens all 
to themselves. 

Perhaps in all Grace Redmayne's brief life that 
was the happiest day—a day of perfect analloyed 
delight. No matter that her lover had only de- 
clared his love in one breath to tell her in the 
next that there was an insurmountable barrier 
between them. The time must come by-and-by 
when the thought of that would be despair; but 
it was not so yet. Helovedher. In that one sen- 
tence was concentrated all she could imagine of 
earthly bliss. She had thought of him as some- 
thing so far away—she had given him all her 
heart in childish ignorance of the cost. Life had 
been very sweet to her of late merely because he 
was near her. Even while she supposed him in- 
different, only,courteous with a stranger’s court- 
esy to a woman of lower rank than his own, to 
see his face and to hear his voice had been 
enough. What was it, then, to know that he 
loved her—that this one supreme, almost incredi- 
ble hazard had befallen her? Of all the women 
who had worshiped him—and a girl of Grace's 
sentimental temper is apt to suppose that every 
woman who has ever beheld him must needs 
adore her idol—he had chosen her. Ineffable 
condescension! ‘The poor little foolish heart 
fluttered still with the emotion of that overpow- 
ering moment when he uttered those sublime 
words, ‘‘ Grace, I love you.” 

As for Mr. Walgrave himself, he too found 
that dreamy afternoon wandering in neglected 
fruit and flower gardens—now pausing to pluck 
a rose, now loitering to gather a little heap of 
white raspberries on a broad green fig-leaf—not 
by any means an unenjoyable business. There 
was a faint flavor of worry and vexation of spirit 
mingled in the cup of joy. Even among the 
roses, looking down at Grace Redmayne’s sweet 
girlish face, the shadow of future trouble fell 
darkly across his path. It was all very well to 
be so happy for to-day ; but to-morrow was very 
near—and how could he break with a girl who 
loved him like this? It would be an awful 
wrench for him, let it come when it might; and 
yet a week ago he had made very light of this 
rustic flirtation, and had told himself that he 
was the last man in the world to come to grief 
in such a manner. Pretty faces were not new to 
him. .He had lived among attractive women— 
had been courted and petted by them ever since 
his professional prospects had begun to bud with 
promise of rich blossom in days to come. | 

**T told her the truth, at any rate,” he said to 
himself as he watched Grace's ardent face, on 
which the light of happiness shone supernal. 
** I’m very glad of that. What a dear little con- 
fiding soul she is, with not a thought of the fu- 
ture, with not one selfish calculation in her 
mind—happy only to be loved! I wish I had 
held my tongue. I Ree I ought to leave 
Brierwood to-morrow. It’s like sporting on the 
edge of a precipice. And yet—” 

And yet he meant to stay, and did stay. 

The afternoon lasted three hours. In the 
arbor pipes and gossip and panch and soothing 
slumbers beguiled the elders into unconsciousness 
of the flight of time. It was only when a per- 
ceptible fading 1n the glory of the day, a mellow- 
er light, a cooler air, a gentle whispering of sum- 
mer winds among the trees, warned them that 
evening had come unawares, that Mrs. Red- 
mayne suddenly bestirred herself to see about 
tea. They mast drink tea, of course, before 
they bent their way homeward. The day’s 
festivities would be incomplete without a tea- 
drinking. 

Happily there was not much for Aunt Han- 
nah to do, or the light would have scarcely last- 
ed them. The lads had selected an eligible spot 
under a great Spanish chestnut in the woods, 
had collected firing, and lighted the fire and 
bailed the. kettle. Every thing was ready. 
‘‘ Mother” was only wanted to make and dis- 
pense the tea, 





They followed the lads gayly through those de- | 


licious woods, where birds, which ought to have 
been nightingales if they were not, were war- 
blingand jugjugging divinely; followed toa fairy- 
like amphitheatre of greensward, shut in by tall 
limes and Spanish chestnuts, under the biggest 
of which the lads had spread their rustic tea-ta- 
ble, while the wood fire smoked and smouldered 
a little way off. 

Grace clapped her hands with delight. 

‘* Oh, if we could always live here,” she cried, 
““how sweet it would be!” 

If we could always live here—if it could al- 
ways be to-day, she thought; and then to her 
childish fancy it seemed that with the fading of 
that blissful day the end of all her happiness 
must come. For the first time she began to re- 
alize the actual state of the case; for the first 
time she felt the shadow of coming trouble— 

rting—tears—death : for could it be less than 
death to lose him ? 

They sat side by side under the chestnat. 
Aunt Hannah glanced at them sharply, but 
could see nothing suspicious in the manner of 
either. It was not strange that Mr. Walgrave 
should be polite to her niece, who really was a 
pretty girl, and fifteen years his junior. There 
could hardly be any danger. 

It was a pleasant, innocent, rustic tea-drink- 
ing—the two young men and their father con- 
suming innamerable cups of tea, and eating 
bread-and-butter with an air of having fasted for 
the last twenty-four hours. ‘That chasing of 
tender young beastlings of the squirrel tribe had 
given the lads an alarming appetite. There 
were shrimps in abundance—pretty shee young 
things, which looked as if one might have strung 
them into coral necklaces—shrimps and plum- 
cake. The young Redmaynes were ready for 
any thing. They were noisy, too, in their exu- 
berance, and were altogether so bvisterous in 
their mirth that Hubert Walgrave and his com- 
panion had plenty of time for low sweet con- 
verse, unheard and unobserved. Grace bright- 
ened again as her lover talked to her, and again 
forgot that life was not bounded by to-day—for- 
got every thing except that she was with him. 

The twilight was darkening into night when 
the crockery-ware was all packed and the party 
ready. Mr. Walgrave and Grace had strolled 
a little way in advance while the packing was in 
progress—hardly out of sight, not at all out of 
hearing. Aunt Hannah coald catch a glimpse 
of her niece’s light muslin dress glimmering 
between the trees every now and then—could 
hear her. happy laugh. They were just gather- 
ing themselves together to follow, when a pier- 
cing scream rang through the wood. 

‘*Lord have mercy upon us, what’s that?” 
cried Mrs. James. ‘‘”I'was Grace's voice, sure- 
ly. Run and see, Charley.” 

Both young men sped off, and one of them 
ran against Mr. Walgrave, who came toward 
them with Grace in his arms, her head lying 
helplessly on his shoulder, her face ghastly 
white. 

“‘She has fainted,” he said. ‘‘I never saw 
any one so frightened. We sat down npon a 
felled tree yonder for a minute, waiting for you, 
and a viper—I think it must have been—shot 
out of the grass between us and ran across her 
dress. It was the surprise, I suppose, that over- 
came her.” 

He laid her gently down upon the grass with 
her head upon her aant’s lap. They all looked 
more frightened than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. 

“* It’s only a faint,” Mr. Walgrave said, reas- 
suringly. ‘Lay her flat apon the grass, and 
shell come round quickly enough. Run for 
some water, Charley, there's a good fellow.” 

He was kneeling by the girl’s side, with one 
little cold hand in his. Her face was still dead- 
ly pale—almost livid; and Aunt Hannah was 
looking at it with an anxious countenance. 

“‘Tt isn’t as if it was any one else,” she said, 
chafing the girl’s disengaged hand. ‘‘ Fainting 
is no great matter for most folks; but it isn’t 
easy to bring her round. She went off just like 
this the day her father went away, and gave us 
all a fine turn. I thought she was gone. It's 
her heart, you see.” - 

‘*Her heart!” cried Mr. Walgrave, aghast. 
‘© What's the matter with her heart ?” 

He laid his hand upon the girl’s breast with 
an alarmed look. 

‘I'm afraid there’s something wrong. Her 
mother died of heart complaint, you know— 
went in-doors one summer evening to fetch her 
needle-work, and dropped down dead at the foot 
of the stairs. The heart had stopped beating all 
in a moment, the doctor said; and the same 
doctor has told me that Grace isn’t a long-lived 
woman—she’s too much like her mother.” 

There was a faint fluttering ander his hand. 
Thank God for that! The heart that loved him 
80 fondly, so foolishly, had not ceased to beat. 
But Mr. Walgrave had experienced a smart 
shock notwithstanding; and when Grace opened 
her eyes presently, and looked up at hin, his 
face was almost as pale as her own. 

She drew a long shuddering breath, drank a 
few spoonfuls of water, and declared herself 
quite well, and then rose with tremalous limbs, 
and looked round her, smiling faintly. 

‘* I’m afraid I've given you all a great deal of 
trouble,” she said. ‘‘It was very foolish of me; 
but the sight of that horrid creature frightened 
me so. It didn’t sting—any one, did it?” she 
asked, nervously, looking at Hubert Walgrave. 

‘* No, Grace; there has been no harm done,” 
he answered, with a cheering smile, though his 
face was still white. ‘‘The beast was only a 
little innocent worm. I could not have believed 
you would behave so like a fine lady.” 

‘‘It was a viper,” cried Grace. ‘‘ Vipers 
have stung people to death in this country. 
pa he darted out just between us, as if—as 
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She faltered and stopped; but Hubert Wal- 
grave knew very well what she would have said : 
‘“as if he came to part us."’ 

‘‘Take my arm, Miss Redmayne,” he said, 
in his easiest way; ‘‘and don’t alarm yourself 
about vipers. I hold them very harmless, unless 
they take the biped form. Do you feel equal to 
walking home at once? or would you like to 
rest a little?” 

** I am not at all tired. Iam quite ready to 


And so they went arm in arm throngh the 
narrow pathways, brushing against the bearded 
barley and the feathery oats and the fast-ripen- 
ing wheat, all silvered by the summer moon- 
beams, and anon emerging upon some smooth 
stretch of meadow, where the new-grown grass 
was sweet, and where a clump of trees made an 
island of shadow here and there. ‘They went 
home together, only a few yards in advance of 
the Brierwood party, and yet alone; and Grace 
forgot the viper. 





CHAPTER VIIX. 


‘SRECALL HER TEARS, TO THEE AT PARTING 
GIVEN.” a 


It was some time, however, before Mr. Wal- 
grave forgot what he had heard in the wood 
about Grace’s mother—that dark hint of heart 
disease. He took occasion to question Mrs. 
James next day upon the subject,.and made 
himself fully acquainted with the details of Mrs. 
Richard Redmayne’s death, and what the doctor 
had said about Grace. He had made no exam- 
ination, it appeared; no stethoscope had ever 
sounded the innocent young heart; but he had 
remarked to Mrs. James once confidentially 
that there was something about her niece’s ap- 

‘pearance he hardly liked, and that it would not 
surprise him if her constitution should develop 
the same tendency that had been fatal to her 
mother. ‘This had been said while Richard 
Redmayne was in England; and his sister-in- 
law had not cared to alarm either him or her 
niece by any hint of what the doctor had said. 

‘SIf it was heart disease, you see,” said Mrs. 
James, ‘‘ there'd be no cure for it; and if it 
wasn't, it would have been cruel to upset poor 
Rick in the midst of his troubles, which was 
coming pretty fast upon him just then; so I 
thought the wisest thing I could do was to hold 
my tongue.” 

‘‘Quite right, Mrs. Redmayne. No doubt 
the doctor wanted a job. Your medical men 
can have very little to do in this pure atmos- 
phere. - A chronic case, rich farmer's only child, 
and so on. Heart disease! No; I don’t fora 
moment believe that your niece Grace has any 
thing amiss with her heart. At her age the 

- very idea seems preposterous.” 

** Well, it do, Mr. Walgry—don’t it? But 
her mother was only seven-and-twenty when she 
died. They're not a long-lived family, any of 
the Norbitts; and Grace's mother was a Nor- 
bitt.” 

Mr. Walgrave persisted in making light of the 
matter. He would not permit himself to think 
that any thing so bright and sweet as Grace 
Redmayne was doomed to vanish suddenly and 
untimely from this earth. He pooh-poohed the 
country surgeon's opinion, and very speedily con- 
trived to get rid of any uneasiness which the sub- 
ject might have caused him. 

An event occurred to divert his attention in 
some manner a few days after the picnic. He 
had more than half made up his mind to leave 
Brierwood, and go abroad somewhere for the 
rest of the long vacation. He could not quite 


.| shat his eyes to the peril of remaining where he 


was. He had recovered his strength—was almost 
as well as ever he had been, in fact. In every 
way it would be best and wisest for him to go. 

He began to pack his portmanteau one night, 
took out his Bradshaw, and made a profound 
study of the Contineutal routes. Why should he 
not spend his autumn abroad? here was 
Spain, for instance. He had an intense desire 
to see Spain, from the Escurial to the Alham- 
bra. Yet to-night, somehow, the vision of dark- 
eyed dameels and bull-fights had scarcely any 
charm for his imagination. He flung the rail- 
way-guide into a distant corner with an impa- 
tient sigh. 

‘* Why should I run away from her when I 
love her so dearly ?” he said to himself. ‘‘ Can 
not a man live two lives—give his outward 
seeming and all the labor of his brain to the 
world, and keep his heart in some safe shelter, 
hidden away from the crowd? Other men have 
done it; why should not I? Is there a man upon 
earth who would throw away such a treasure as 
that girl?” 

And then Mr. Walgrave fell into a profound 
meditation, and went to bed at last in the gray 
morning to spend three mortal hours tossing to 
and fro, tormented by the most perplexing 
thoughts that had ever wearied his brain. He 
was trying to reconcile things that were irrecon- 
cilable. His fatare life had been planned long 
ago—judiciously, he believed. He did not mean 
that any thing should alter those plans, What- 
ever new element might arise must be made sub- 
servient to those. He was not a man to tum 
aside from the path which he had cut for him- 
self—a high-road to fame and fortune—for any 
consideration whatever. He meant to renounce 
nothing. 

But—but if he could bold fast by all he valued 
so highly, and yet win that other prize—that 
sweeter, nearer delight ? Fame and fortune must 
come in the future—he would do nothing to for- 
feit the certainty of those. Bat why should he not 
snatch this other joy in the present, and let that 
future, so far as it concerned Grace Redmayne, 
take care of itself? If that croaking country 
surgeon’s opinion were indeed correct, and the 
poor child were not destined to live long, 80 


much the easier would it be to provide for the 
happiness and security of her future. ‘Ihere was 
no sacrifice, short of that entire sacrifice of his 
own prospects, which he would not muke for her. 
And so his thoughts rambled on, shaping first 
oie scheme and then another, only to abandon 
them. And when he got up in the morning, he 
said to himself, resolutely : 

“I will make it the business of my life to for- 
get her. A man who takes such a step as that 
always wrecks himself. Sooner or later his fol- 
ly comes home tohim. I have gone through life 
without a single error of that kind. It would be 
madness to begin now.” 

He went down stairs, and sanntered out into 
the garden. It was still early. All the pleas- 
ant bustle of farm-hoase life was at its height in 
dairy and outhouses and kitchen. Grace, with a 
basket on her arm and a pair of scissors in her 
hand, was clipping and trimming the roses near 
the house, fair as Tennyson's famous gardener's 
aeeen ter when first her lover saw her in the 

rch. 

The vivid blush, lighting up the fair pale face, 
the sudden look of pleased surprise—how sweet 
they were! 

** And I am going to surrender all this,” Mr. 
Walgrave thought, with a sharp pang. He had 
quite made up his mind to go away, by this time, 
but he could not make up his mind to tell her 
his intention. Better to put off that until the 
very last moment, and then with one desperate 
wrench tear himself away. 

They strolled round the garden, Grace clipping 
the roses as she went, not quite so neatly as she 
would have clipped them without that companion- 
ship. The hands fluttered a little among the 
leaves as they did their work. He was talking 
to her ; those unfathomable gray eves were watch- 
ing her. He had never spoken of his love since 
that day at Clevedon; had said scarcely a word 
which her uncle and aunt might not have heard ; 
but he had lost no opportunity of being with her ; 
and she had been almost completely happy. She 
did not forget what he had told her. He was 
engaged to marry another woman. He would 
go away by-and-by, and her life would be deso- 
Jate; but she only looked forward to this dezola- 
tion with a vagueterror. She could not be un- 
happy while he was near her. 

They wasted abont an hour in the garden. 
Grace had breakfasted half an hour ago, early 
as it was. Mr. Walgrave's breakfast was wait- 
ing for him in the cool airy parlor. He went 
slowly back to the honse at last, still with Grace 
by his side. Aunt Hannah was up to her eyes 
in dairy-work at this time of the day. There 
was no one to observethem. They were talking 
of the books Grace had been reading lately— 
books which opened a new world to her—and 
He brightness and intelligence delighted her 


er. 

“If all Miss Toulmin’s pupils are any thing 
like you, Grace, I shall certainly make a point 
of sending my daughters to her some day,” he 
said, lightly. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then grew 
very pale. His daughters! He was talking of 
a time when he should be married to that other 
woman—when she would have passed out of 
his life altogether. ‘That careless speech of his 
had brought the fact sharply home to her. He 
was nothing, never could be any thing, to her. 

‘*You will have forgotten my existence by 
the time your daughters are old enough to go to 
school,” she said. 

‘* Forgotten you, Grace? Never! Fate rules 
our lives, but not our hearts. I shall never for- 
get you, Grace. I behaved very badly the other 
day, when I told you the impression you had 
made upon me. It was an offense against you 
—and some one else. But I think that you, at 
least, have forgiven me.” 

He spoke as lightly as he could, like a man of 
the world, but was very far from feeling lightly. 
Grace was silent. That common-sense tone of 
apology cut her to the quick. She scarcely knew 
what she had hoped or dreamed within the last 
few days; but they had been so happy together 
that the image of her unknown rival, the woman 
he was destined to marry, had seemed very vague 
and un 

‘*T have nothing to forgive,” she said, coldly. 
“‘It is for—the—the other person to be angry.” 

‘‘The other person would be very angry, no 
doubt, if I were to make a full confession of my 
sins; but I don’t mean to do so, believe me. 
The other person will go down to her grave in 
ignorance of the truth. But I want to be as- 
sured of your forgiveness, Grace. Just raise 
those sweet eyes of yours, and say, ‘I forgive you 
for having loved me too well.’”’ 

Grace smiled—a bitter smile. 

‘*So well that you—that you will go away 
and marry some one else,” she said, the practical 
phase of the situation coming home to her with 
that first pang of jealousy. 

‘*My dearest girl,” cried Mr. Walgrave, who 
had by no means desired the conversation to take 
this turn, ‘‘ there are very few men in this world 
who can choose their own road in life. Mine was 
chosen for me long ago. I am not my own mas- 
ter. If I were—” 

‘¢Tf you were,” repeated Grace, with a sudden 
desperate courage that was as much a surprise 
to herself as it was to him—‘‘if you were, would 
you marry a bankrupt farmer’s daughter ?” 

‘< If I were the master of Clevedon, Grace—if 
I had five thousand a vear—yes. But I have 
my own way to make in the world, and I am 
weak enough to value success. I am engaged to 
marry a woman whose fortune will help me to 
win a position and to maintain it. That is as 
much as to say I am going to sell myself, isn’t 
it?” 

‘¢Tt sounds rather like that.” : 

‘*Men do it every day, Grace—quite as often. 
as women; and the thing answers fairly enough 
in ten cases out of twenty. I dare say I shall 
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make a very tolerable average kind of husband. 
I shall not spend all my wife's money, and I 
shall go to dinner-parties with her. I think I 
can give her almost as much heart as she will 
give me; and yet, Grace, I never loved bat one 
woman upon this earth, and her name is Grace 
Redmayne.” , 

The girl was silent. He was cruel, he was 
base; and yet it was still sweet to her to be told 
that he loved her. With all her heart and soul 
she believed him. 

‘‘T never meant that our talk should take this 
turn,” Hubert Walgrave went on, after a rather 
lengthened pause. 
good-by, and to go away without one dangerous 
word,” 

‘ She looked up at him with sudden terror in her 
ace. 

‘*You are going away!” she exclaimed. 
ce Soon 2” 

‘“Very soon; to-day, in fact, if possible. 
What should I do here? The wrench must 
come, Grace. The sooner the better.” 

She tried to answer him, but her lips only 
trembled, and then began to‘cry. All the elo- 
quence that ever poured from the lips of woman 
exalted by passion would not have touched him 
so keenly as that mute look, those childish tears. 
It was little more than a child’s unreasoning 
love that she gave him, perhaps, but it was so 
pure and perfect of its kind ! . 

They had turned away from the house, in- 
stinctively avoiding it as their conversation grew 
more tender, and were walking slowly toward the 
orchard, quite out of human ken. Mr. Wal- 
grave drew his arm around the girl’s waist, com- 
forting her—drew her close to him, until that 
graceful head sank on his shoulder. Never had 
so fair a head rested there before. He bent 
down and kissed the pure young brow. 

This was the manner in which he began to for- 
get her. | 

‘*My dearest, my sweetest!” he said, plead- 
ingly, ‘‘ your tears go to my heart of hearts, I 
am 80 anxious to do what is wise, what is right. 
Upon my soul, Grace, I believe that I could bring 
myself to forego all questions of worldly advan- 
tage”—he did fancy for the moment that this 
was so—‘‘if—if my honor were not involved in 
this marriage which I speak of. But it is, dar- 
ling;. it is quite too late for me to recede from 
my engagement. I should be the vilest of de- 
faulters if I did. Tet us be reasonable, then, my 
sweet one. I wish to do what is best for von, 
for both of us. Don’t you think that it would be 
wisest for me to go away ?” 

**f don’t know whether it would be wise or 


foolish,” she sobbed, with her head still upon his _ 


shoulder; ‘‘ but I think my heart will break if 
you go.” 

He drew her a little closer to him. Great 
Heavens, why had he not five thousand no year, 
and the right to marry this village maiden? It 
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seemed to him a very hard thing that he was not 
able to win this way-side flower, and yet keep all 
the other advantages he valued so highly. 

‘* But remember, dearest,” he said, trying his 
uttermost to be worldly and practical, ‘‘it is at 
best only a question-of a week or so, more or | 
less. It is very sweet to mc to be with you. I 
doubt if I ever felt what real happiness was before 
I knew you; but I can not linger in this happy 
valley forever. The time of parting must come 
at last, and will seem the harder for every hour 
we spend together. Would it not be wiser to 
part at once? Say yes, Grace, for both our 
sakes,” } 

“‘Tcan’t. I can’t be glad for you to go away. 
If you are really happy here, why should you be 
so anxious to go? I know that I can never be 
any more to you than I am now—that you must 
gO away at last—to that—other person—” 

‘* And yet you would rather have me stay ?” 

‘* Yes, yes!” 

‘* Very well, then, I stay; but it is at your re- 
quest, remember, Grace ; and when the time does 
come for our parting, you will be reasonable. We 
will bury our love in a deep, deep grave, and you 
will forget that you ever knew me.” 

‘*'We will bury our love,” the girl answered, © 
softly. ° ) 

“After this: Mr. Walgrave went slowly in to 
breakfast, with very little appetite, and with a 
vague sense of having made a fool of himself, 
after all. All those tossings to and fro—those 
schemes made and unmade—that final resolve 
on the side of prudence—had come to nothing. - 
He was going to remain. 

** Heaven help any man of five-and-thirty who 
has the ill luck to win the heart of a girl of 
nineteen!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Sweet Grace 
Redmayne, what a child she is!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HONG-KONG WASHER-WOMEN 
BOARDING A VESSEL. 


HF first to welcome a traveler on his arrival 

in a Chinese port are the wasker-women, 
sure that their services will be needed. ‘* No 
sooner had we cast anchor,” says the captain to 
whom we are indebted for the accompanying 
graphic sketch, ‘‘than our steamer was sur- 
rounded by a cloud of smull craft, propelled for 
the most part by strong, active little Chinese - 
women. Suddenly the neat, plump, pleasant, 
bright, but oblique-eyed damsels stand before us 
on the deck of the vessel. ‘Can catchee your 
washing, Sar ?’ which, translated out of pigeon- 
English, means, ‘Shall I wash for you, Sir?’ 
Thus inquires the brightest and most impudent 
of the two, in such insinuating and persuasive - 
tones that my fat, susceptible frieml Jones ex- 
claims, ‘Washing!- Yes, and me too, if you 


like, my duck of diamonds! 
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there).—Always alternately 1 sc., 4 ch.; with these pass over 2 st. (stitch). 3d 
round.—l sc. on the third st. of every ch. scallop in the preceding round, then 1 ch., 
1 p. (picot), 2 ch. ; for each p. work 3 ch., and draw the loop of the third ch, through 
the first ch. For the centre make a foundation of 6 ch., close these in a ring, and 
crochet from left to right six rounds of sl. Join the separate parts thus worked by 
means of fine sewing silk, sewing the centre on the middle 14 ch. scallops of the part 
previously worked, and then fastening this part on the outer edge, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The wrong side of the crochet-work forms the right side of the me- 
dallion. On the under 
edge of the latter set tas- 
sels of saddler’s silk and 
fine round cord as shown 
. by the illustration, 

Fig. 4.—Tassev wrrn 
cord. A. cluster CrocueT Heap. ‘The 
of fifteen berries. tn a Ae ame ‘< , 2 Pet : ead head of this tas- 
which are work- SS rent) 208) io) SA aan ne phn a fms tebe: eee Bor. encconcrete sel consists of a 
ed separately, is | LOT Ri as AOL “5 . meri PEE rey per covered wooden 
joined to the mould on which 
leaves. Foreach crocheted leaves 


of these berries are fastened. 
sew a piece of These leaves 
cord flat in six are worked like 
coils, beginning from those described 
the middle, and trim in Fig. 2, in five 
the foundation thus rounds of sl,, on 


formed with five cov- a foundation of 
ered wooden beads 10 ch. Ornament the 


and several cut jet leaves in the middle 
beads as shown by with several cut beads, 
the illustration. The and the point of each 
completed berries are with three small tassels 
sewed together on of silk and beads, as 
the wrong side, as shown by the illustra- 
shown by the illus- tion. Sew the leaves to- 
tration. gether on the sides half 

Fig. 2. — Rounp their length, and fasten 
Corp anp Crocuet them to a cord loop 
AGRAFE witH Tas- two inches and a half 
sets. This agrafe long, above the wooden 
consists of three mould, Slip this cord 


large leaves of round loop through the wood- 


cord sewed together en mould, and on the 
flat, which are‘orna- under end of it fasten 


mented in the mid- a silk tassel two inch- 
dle with covered es and three - quarters 


wooden beads. Each long. On the upper 


of these leaves is be- end of the loop string 
three covered wooden 


Passementerie and Crochet Agrafes, Borders, Tassels, etc., for 
Spring and Summer Wrappings, Figs. 1-11. 


Tnese trimmings are partly made of silk round cord, soutache, and beads, and 
partly crocheted with saddler’s silk. 

Fig. 1.—Rounp Corp anp Beap Acrare. The upper part of this agrafe con- 
sists of three connected leaves of round cord. Baste the cord on linen on which 
the design has previously been drawn, aud sew it together at the intersecting points 
and at the point of the leaves with- ? 
out passing the needle through 
the foundation. The veins of the 
leaves are simulated by two rows 
of black cut beads, which are 
fastened on the 
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Fig. 1.—Rounp Corp anp Brap 
AGRAFE.— 5 Size. 
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shown by the illus- Fig. 8.—Corp anp Cro Fig. 5.—Tasset or 
. . ae a : . > £. vo. CHET ; _— 
tration. Each of Fig. are a a vee AGRAFE WITH TASSELS. Corp, SADDLER 8 SILK, 
these leaves is cro- “79 ’ 26 Size. AND CovERED GRE- 


Lots. The head of 

this tassel consists of 
one round and one oblong wooden mould, which are cov- 
ered with a braiding of fine black silk cord. The lower 
part of the tassel is formed by a tassel of black saddler’s silk, 
which is surrounded by oblong covered grelots. ‘The latter 
are fastened to small leaflets of cord and beads, 

Fig. 6.—Corp anp Crocurer Loor. ‘These loops are 
chiefly designed for wrap- 
Vig. 5, —TASSEL OF pings which are closed 

Corp, SADDLER'S _ with hooks and éyes; they 
SILK, AND COVERED are sewed on the wrapping 
GRELOTS.—% Size. instead of but- 
tons, and when 


cheted with coarse 
saddler's silk, beginning at the middle, as follows: Make 
a foundation of 7 ch. (chain stitch); passing over the last 
of these, crochet all around the foundation, from left to 
right, six rounds of slip stitches, in doing which work 1 ch. 
each, at the beginning and in the middle of every round in 
order to form the points of the leaf. At the end of the 
last round fasten the thread on the right side; the wrong 
side of the crochet-work 
forms the right side of the pi 4. o-Tassen WITH 
leaflet. ‘The joining point acintens Siw ss: 
of the three leaves made 24 Size 
of cord is covered by a Be ty 
woven ring wound with 
cord, which is ornamented with three set on in close succession they form a 

DD Fe ff crocheted leaves; the latter are cro- > ae ee pretty border. ‘The original consists of 
co cheted like the leaves previously de- __ a ring made of coarse round cord and 
scribed, but on a foundation of only Fig.6.—Corp anp Cro- ornamented with beads, With this ring 
4 ch., and the seam made by sewing CHET Loop.—*3 Size. three crochet leaflets are connected by 
them on is covered by a covered means of fine round cord trimmed with 
wooden bead. The ring thus ornamented is joined, | beads, as shown by the illustration; these leaflets are 
as shown by the illustration, by means of braid and | crocheted separately, like those in Fig. 2, in four 
a knot of cord, with a second woven ring wound with cord. | rounds, on a foundation of 5 ch., and then sewed to- 
On the points of each of the lower leaves fasten a tassel of | gether and trimmed with beads. 
black.saddler’s silk wound with silk, as shown by the illus- Fig. 7.—Corp, Stk, anp Breap Tassev Roserre. 
tration. This rosette consists of five leaves of fine round cord. 

Fig. 3.—Corp anp Crocuer AGRaFE witH TasseExs. | For each leaf sew the cord flat together in eight coils, 
The upper part of this agrafe consists of two pointed leaves | beginning at the middle. ‘Then trim the leaves, as 
and three flat dots of fine cord, on the under side‘of which | shown by the illustration, with*cut beads strung on 
four short bars, made of silk braid and a covered wooden | wire, sew them on a foundation of stiff linen, and 














bead, are fastened as shown by the illustration. A loop | bend them in the requisite shape by means of the wire. On the 
of silk braid is sewed on the middle of the leaves. A mé- | middle of the rosette set a silk tassel and several short bead strings. 
dallion crocheted of Fig. 8.—Corp anp 
black saddler’s silk is x Beapv ROSETTE WiTH 
joined to the bottom | } Grevor. This ro- 
of theeord leaves. For sette consists of three 
ule outer edge of this \ \ ] , \ | / f; \ \ ; , large and two small- 
gure work, first, three “ : BS pty : er leaves, which are 
rounds, working the nS f Fase ante 4 meee, Bio made of fine round 


first round closely in G , Xu > aaa cord each, beginning 
sc. (single crochet) on ) “3 ro) eae at the middle of the | 
Fig. 7.—TasseL. Rosette or Corp,, a piece of cord four : : Pa top, as shown by the fig. 8.—Roserre or Corp 
SILK, 4ND BEapDs.—*>3 S1ze. inches long. In the Ris: 3 ; : ; < illustration, and sew- xp Beaps with GRELOT. 


second round lay on a ,<@aae ; . ag : h. , a P aga, el together at the low- 24 Size, 
piece of cord four inches and seven-eighths long, and on this Y " Dies , “au ier points, The leaves . 
work sc. also, always inserting the needle in the upper vein of are ornamented with 
every stitch in the preceding round. For the third round work beads and passementerie silk cord as shown by the 
on every third following stitch of the preceding round 2 se. illustration. A cord rosette, in the middle of which 
separated by 4 ch.; after this always 1 ch. ‘Then make a an acorn-shaped grelot, furnished with gimp cord and 
foundation of 57 ch., and on this crochet three rounds also. beads, is fastened, covers the joining point of the 


lst round.—All in sl. (slip stitch). 2d round (on. the other Py , ’ ; leaves. 
side of the foundation on the still free veins of the stitches Fig. 9.—Borper or Coarse axp Fixe Rovuxp Corp, Souracue, Fig. 9.—Borper or Coarse AND Fixe Rounp 


AND Beaps.—FUvut Size. Corp, Souracne, AND Beaps. The straight edge 








: " \G.—= 54 SIZE. 
Fig. 10.—Borper oF Rounp ann Woven Corp.—Fott S1ze. Fig. 11.—CrocHet aND PAssEMENTERIE BUTTONS WITH LEAF TRIMMING.—-7 SI 


Fics. 1-11.—PASSEMENTERIE AND CROCHET AGRAFES, TASSELS, BORDERS, ETC., FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS 
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of this border, the loops, and the dots are of 
course round cord and beads, while the remain- 
ing figures are made of fine round cord, and or- 
nameanted with beads. 

Fig. 10.—Rounp anpD WoveEN Corp Bor- 
DER. The dots of this border and the scallop 
lines in the middle are made of fine round cord, 
and the stems which join the dots of woven cord. 
If a more elaborate border is desired, the scallops 
and dots may be ornamented with beads. 

Fig. 11.—Crocuet PasseMENTERIE Bor 
TONS WITH LEAF TRIMMING. These buttons are 
covered with silk, trimmed on the ends with 
crochet-work, and on the remaining part with 
cord and crochet leaflets, as shown by the illus- 
tration, Work each leaflet, beginning from the 
middle, as follows: Make a foundation of 18 ch., 
close these in a ring with 1 sl., and crochet all 
around the foundation, from left to right, one 
round of sl. Turn the work and crochet 1 ch. ; 
then, going backward, work one round of sl. 
also; at the end of the round fasten to the ch. at 
the beginning of the round ; again turn the work 
and crochet three more rounds in a similar man- 
ner. The second round thus appears right on 
the wrong side of the crochet-work. The wrong 
side of the work forms the right side of the leaf. 
Edge the leaves with silk gimp. A cord loop is 
fastened underneath each button. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Two Yuazs’ Svssozisse.—Half-fitting basques 
conceal the figure, and will continue to be worn. The 
polonaise is considered the most desirable garment of 
cashmere; fringe and lace, with cords for heading, are 
its trimmings. Some drewses have revers opening 
over vests of silk, but under-handkerchiefs are seldom 
seen. Satin ie little used for trimming. 

Lena Max.—You can wear a black polonaise with a 
white skirt, though the opposite arrangement is most 
used. Alpaca suits are often made with polonaises. 

A Svuusormmre.—Cambric wrappers are made by the 
Watteau phttern, but the loose sacque wrapper pattern 
is simpler. ; 

Manry.—Canceled stamps are not purchased by the 
government, being utterly useless to it. 

Maper.—The lady should be the first to signify her 
readiness to set out for a place of amusement or to 
leave a party. . 

A Scusormper axp Orners.—We can not tell you 
where you could obtain employment, nor have we need 
of your services. 

Inqurese.—For the benefit of those who wish far- 
ther information with respect to the Hoosic Tunnel, 
we will say that it is situated in the northern part of 
Berkshire County, one end being in the immediate 
vicinity of the village of North Adams. The principal 
object aimed at in its construction was to secure a new 
through route from Boston to the West. 

Auma.—The average cost of living in France and 
Germany is much less than in our great cities; but it 
varies so much with time and place that it would be 
impoesible to give you minute information. ‘Harper's 
Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and the East” will 
supply all the details you require. Dresden, Leipeic, 
Munich, and Vienna are noted musical centres, and 
possess excellent educational advantages. 

T, B.—The Marquis of Steyne, Becky Sharpe, and 
others of Thackeray’s prominent characters were prob- 
ably suggestions rather than portraits of actual per- 
sonages. Novelists commonly take great liberties 
with the originals of their sketches, often converting 
villains into heroes, and vice versa, to suit the purposes 
of fiction; and it is hardly worth while to make any 
serious attempt at identifying characters of romance 
that have been made up from a dozen different sources. 

IxnvormaTion.—We have not space to answer puerile 
questions, or to repeat answers that have already been 
given, ay ia the case with the replies to your qacries. 

WIt1.1s.—Lettere addressed to the authors you men- 
tion, in care of their publishers, will probably reach 
them. Our advertising columns will give you all nec- 
eseary information about the firm you mention.—That 
the initials H.R.H. signify His Royal Highness seems 
to us almost a universally known fact.—If your letters 
have not been answered, it has probably been because 
the queries were irrelevant, or had been answered 
already. 

TanorEp.—A subscriber sends us a simple remedy 
for warts, corns, bunions, etc., which may be worth 
trying, though we do not vouch for its efficacy. Dipa 
piece of pumice-stone into strong soap-suds, and rub 
the wart or corn gently with it for a few moments. 
Two or three applications, it is claimed, will complete 
the cure. 

A Constant Reapes.—We can not conceive of any 
circumstances which would justify the use of a tooth- 
pick at table, and do not understand how the question 
of its propriety could ever have been raised for a mo- 
ment as you say. 

JEANNETTE.—YOu had better address the advertisers 
directly. 

Joun P.—The advertisements of Harper & Brothers 
furnish all necessary information concerning the send- 
ing of MSS. 

Mus. J. W. W.—Your sample is Japanese silk. It 
will be worn for summer, and will look well as a Mar- 
guerite polonaise. 

Janz.—The vest should fit snugly to the figure. 
Over-skirts are not lined. Thick, strong silk is used 
as a ning for grenadine waists, and the grenadine is 
laid over it smoothly, and sewed in with it, as is done 
with any other dress lining. 

Corrmne.—Make your velvet mantle by sacque and 
cape pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

River Evexr.—Cut your coat sleeve off at the elbow 
and raffle it below. _ 

A Fatenp or tHe “ Bazar.”—Make your linen suit 
by directions given in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. V. The blue silk with Swiss kilt pleats 
and a Swiss polonaise made in Marguerite fashion 
trimmed with pleats to correspond and black velvet 





bows, would be a pretty suit for evening and dressy. 


occasions, but is rather gay for church. 

M. C. K.—A black cashmere polonaise made by the 
Margterite Dolly Varden pattern, shown in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. V., or else a sleeveless cape and sacque of 
cashmere by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. 
V., ia what you want for a wrap to wear with any suit. 

8. P. E.—From eight to a dozen sets of under-cloth- 
ing are enough for your wedding outfit. 

InqurrEk.—The story of ‘‘ Hannah” was completed 
ri a last volume, and is now published in book 


C. L. B.—There is no dépot for the sal 
patterns in Baltimore. a mene 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. J. P. Mittarp, New Hamburg, N.Y., 
has used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Machine since June, 1862, doing the family 
sewing for six persons, and making the bedding 
for a steamboat, without a cent for repairs; it 
now works as well as when first used. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock - Stitch 
Ripper.—[ Com. ] 
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DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Sanaroca Spzines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Fraa.e, and CaBonio Diseases. 
Turk Ruseian Electro-Thermal, and Salphur-Air 

dropathy, Vacuumi- ent, Movement 
Cure, Callathenics, &c. Treas Lowest 1n WINTER. 
Send for Circulars, indorsed by Bihop eee Rev. T. 
L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler Lewis, LL.D.—(Com.] 








Buy Electro suit natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores. —[{Com.] 








To Curr Astama.—Whitcomb'’s Remedy acts more 
directly than any other known panacea.—{Cum) 
a) 


. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, PRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepares only by Dr, B. C. PERRY Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by ta. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Pe sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Mesers. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., T13 Broad 3 Mr. James McCall, 648 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. ows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), addreas “Mra C. G@. PARKER, 

7183 Broadway, New York City. 
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LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


Something New for Ladies. 


Prof. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandraff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle; $7 50 per half dozen ; $12 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
183 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


Hi AiR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 0z., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Fall sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 








Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium........... BT 00. ncn rec erccee $10 00 
6 cic dane couse 8 00......06. eose 12 00 
Extra Large....... 1000...... Sitvieaa ee 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only.............0 $1 50 
“220 “ Oe Ree a cbmumen MeReae . 200 
‘¢ 8.—23 ‘ A. SO vedawaecewatee 8 00 
“4-2 * of OY -ewemnebeee ose ue 3 50 
“ 5.26 WO (SE cc duie on wa enaielas 450 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase goods from the onl. halt importer 
retails at wholesale prices. een ee 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 


oret aso Yael coe nes 
of color a - 
istered letter or P. O. money ener. Cente 


Correspondence answered by in = 
panies y inclosing two 3-cent 
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ROM FORCED SALES.—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold poral y Sag Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
each ; usual Big pes Ladies’ Frosted 
Watc Ladies’ nameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 
and By Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Worksand Ruby Jewels. Alargeas- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at pe 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine, F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
: Yorx. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Christian Advocate, N.Y. ‘Just what be represents 
them.”’—Christian Union. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


MOTHERS, 


Ss WESTLi'S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 








by th i 
Vi Baxeeheneuec = 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Fs 15 South William Street, New York. KR 
INFANTS. 
g 49 5 A MONTH! Horee and Carri furnished. 
Expenses paid, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Amo: CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. ¥. 


~ 





PARIS-MADE 
and our own well-known manufactured 
GARMENTS, 
of every description, now open. Also, a superb stock 
of Novelties int : er ‘ eae 
REAL THREAD LACE AND LAMA POINTS, 
SACQUES, JACKETS, 
PARIS EMBROIDERED CASHMERE CARRIAGE 
AND HOUSE JACKETS, MANTLES, &c. 


Novelties in all our Departments now open 
FUR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
in all the varieties in 
FANCY DRY GOODS. 
Also, Full Lines in all the various 
STAPLE DEPARTMENTS. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 
Wool Striped Shawls from $3 and Upward. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NEW Albanian and 
Ottoman Shawls AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Shetland Wool Shawls from $3 and Upward. 


Aleo, ASPLENDID STOCK of Barege and Grenadine 
‘Shawls at $2 50 Each and Upward. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


A VERY LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORT- 
MENT of Rich ate FROM THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED EUROP MANUFACTORIES. En- 
tirely New Styles in 

FRENCH MOQUETTES, 

ROYAL WILTONS, 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
and Mesars. John Crossley & Sons’ 
VELVETS and TAPESTRIES. Also, SMYRNA and 
DAMASCUS CARPETS, of an en new manufac- 
ture, never before offered in this country, very e t 
and substantial. Also, a full assortment of the t 
makes of AMERICAN CARPETS, all at the Lowest 

Market Prices. e 


- UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

A fine assortment now open of NEW AND DESIR- 
ABLE GOODS, and additions constantly receiving by 
every steamer. 

Also, a Magnificent Assortment of 

LACE CURTAINS, 


The best Bargains ever offered in this at 
Wholesale and Retail. pune 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 








WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORT A- 


TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 





DRESSMAKERS AND MILLINERS will 
find a full assortment of Dress Trimmings, in all the 
latest novelties of Fringes, Gimpa, RuMings, &c.; also, 
materials on the Bias for Trimmings, together with a 
full line of Sewing Silke and Sewing Materials, &. 
“Millinery Goods in Ribbong, Crepe Anglais, Tur- 
quoise. 

Patterns, Bonnets, and Round Hats. Also, Ladies’ 


—= 


Neck-Ties and Fancy Ruffles at Wholesale. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, N. Y. 


28 SOMETHING HEW. 


~) This letter A is a sample of the 
V size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink (the initial of the surname 
able Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 
Any Letter, including Ink, Pad 
Glass, and directions for use, sen 
paid for $1 00. Trade supplied. 
tencil Tools and all Materials. 
STAFFORD M’'F'G CO., 


66 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


a 
ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 
Rae 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 


former] 
the most distingué assortment of 


Bonnets, Round Hats, &c. 
At No. 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 


COLGATH & 00/5 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
ume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


—— 


For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 
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— Se" wnod reat andiveliable cane 
~~ qe. 006 Ltn ner is with one of 
2 777 —— ou. J our superior and 
Sa S97 oeSse4 warranted silver 


name-plates. Va- 
rious styles made to order, with bottle of warranted In- 
delible Ink, brush, box, &., complete for Fifty Cents. 
Sent by mail for 60 ary pos d. [lustrated cir- 
cular of designs sent free. ress Theodore Rue, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 288 Argh St., Philadelphia. 


A Great Offer.— HORACE WATERS, 


481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELOpEONs, and 


Oneans, of six first-class makers. including Water’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, POR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


[APRIL 27,1 872. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. . 


_ SPRING, 1872. 


aD 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &c., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 

PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 

ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 

ee ce 


ERICAN MLAB ae 









NEW DESIGN 


eS = ae 

H.W.COLLENDER™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are pees to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, an Hotels 
with firat-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. . 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY "ST., NEW YORK. 
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FOR SALE EVERY WHERE 
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THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
For sale every where. Send for Circulars to 
GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


Br MRS. CORNELIUS. 


The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $1 50. Interleaved, 
$295. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Be 

n. 


Every baby must have lt. Is ruoRnovente 
WATER-PROOF, protects ee retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, aie, ts circa- 
lation of alr. Recommended by physicians 
and all mothers whoee children bave wora 
them. Made in 4 sizes—}, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 582 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
en receipt of $1. Sold alee Oy ocala 
Claflin, & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 
and firet-clace Infants Clothing, Fancy ard 


Dr Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they bear stamp of 
E PATENT DIAPER CO. T 





no other. ts wanted. 
BELGIN’S 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into public favor, and the constantly 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder 1s 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 
Sample packages of the powder free by all druggist 

yO! N F. HENRY, Wholesale Agent, New York. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Fe and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. wenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated: . 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 
Address OL BROS., Springfield, Mass. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS, 





UY the CELenpRaTED WILSON SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe W orld. 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circulare, Address, 
WiI.Lson SEwtne MAQHINE Co.. Cleveland, 0.; St, 
Louls, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; or, TOT Broadway; N. ¥. 


APRIL 27, 1872. ] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 
mand universal approbation. 
‘ The distinctive qualities 
—~—tH2\) Which have gained for these 
goods such great favor and 
unprecedented demand are, 
I. They are all pure 
Linen, even to the low- 
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20 AAR II. They are made of 
the best material. 


HIE, Their time texture & uniform quality. 
IV. Their great strength and darability, 
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which make them superior to all others. 

These goods are sold by most of the Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

G2 Purchasers will know them, as a Nountain 
Peak, precisely like the above, is stamped on each 
dozen and piece. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


"FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will exeoute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish reo- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 37, 1871. 
One of the most important tnventions of the age ! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented | 


So simple that 
-a child can work 
® more rfect 
button-hole with 
experienced hand 
ex enc an 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
fely “tndepend- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
machine, and 
last a lifetime. 
<3 Does away with 
\4 pricking the fin- 
¥\ gers, strainin 
theeyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
regular worked 
“@ button - holes, 
They give uni- 
versal asatisfac- 
Sj tion. Ladies who 

° i them say oe 
th aré wo 
a - “RB ....4 thelr weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 
Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


AX INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
for every member of a deliberative body: 


Cushine’s Manual 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther 8. Cushing. 

““ The most authoritative der of American Par- 
tiamentary; Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 2%, 1872 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all ksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


MADAME FOY’S CORS! 
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CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 






Fi} ARTICLE of the kind ever 
&) made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 


4ceived from all parts of the United 
@ States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn, 
Arxoitp & Bannina, New Yerk; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 


Agents. 
COURTSHIP CA FUN for the family, 
LOVE-LETTER C ‘fan for the boys, fun 
LEAP-YEAR CARDS for the girls. New, 
FORTUNE-TELLING CARDS. } interesting, wide- 


awake cards. Just the thing for parties, sure to please 
every body. Young folks crazy afterthem. The above 
four kinds, each put up in neat box, full directions, 80 
cents per pack; all for $i. Order only of 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 








Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particu: address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear] St., New York. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as poesible every form 
of extravagance in cutting ee at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we iseue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreasmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresamaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pe g to fashion. We 
taining wo hondred acaten at wine The leading 

over two sho e ng 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure ; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any reas free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable remiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of hee and we confidently as- 
sert that, for li y and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of oer 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
; &43 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—resa the fo!- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa, It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an inv. whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
fated = ro oe ea me all day wiret betas over- 

t e to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits petong ng to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it pe orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroid ' 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, Stinging, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable 
for every description of work, and can be chan in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine In a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

nestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
&48 Broadway, New York. 

J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Pa 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 


H r & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 822, Front and Back View 

Lady's Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure, 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., regard with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished, 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March Ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


LUNDBORGNS 


<TD 


BEST IN THE WORLD. | 
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EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 
made. Call or send for Circular. : 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Estas. 1809. 
NOCH 
MORGAN’S 


sons’ ' 
Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxv tre Fit any Ficune, and 
are jilted with the greatest accttracy, TUE NAMES AND Di- 
KEOTIONS FOR PUTTING’ TOURTUEER MKING PRINTKID ON 
EACH SEPARATE PIKOEK OF THE PATTEKEN, 8O as to be ad- 
posted by the moat inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passiug a tape nround the body 
under the arms, acroes the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches ubove the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published : 

‘ol. IV. 

MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

ING BOUT os cea ces eich detcuceceeeandaes No. 52 
WATTEAU BACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt... .cccccee Ld 53 

Vol. ¥'. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- : 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt or from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S ae WRAPPER....... aiee arsteuate “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sucque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)...........s0ce-secees “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-ekirt 

and Walking Skirt ...............0- isuegiewel oS 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... 1 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Poastilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V EN WALKE- 

ING SUIT, with Cape. ..........ccccesecces 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 





fv the Number of paper con- 


taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


"DOMESTIC" § 






“BEST 


TO USE.” 


“EASIEST [a 
TO SELL.” Fr 

8.M. Agents: @ 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get ¢ 
the agency and | 
sellit, ES 

‘“* DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


Choice gppne! Selected ¢ . ‘re DENG 
Flower SEEDS! ‘Garden, SEEDS! Tyce’ SEEDS! 
Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 
Wethersfield Onion, 1b., $2; 3 lb., $1 25; Calycanthus, 
qgt., $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 
Peach. bu., $2; bbL,#4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12, 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K, PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


PROTECTION -FROM MOTHS 


og 4) -\ Wat | oe 


_ AS LOW AS $10 
JASON CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
ISS. & 157 CROSBY ST N.Y. 





Ss OUk DOA . every where, 
= 579 to $200 per month, mate ana te: 
~ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
= CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@ makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulse apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
= commission from which twice that amonnt can be 
made, Address SECOMB & CO.. Boston, Mass, ; 

<—™ Pittsburgh, Pa.: Chicano, TU. ; or St, Louis, Mo. 


-ADIES! 


Or. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


_ falling out, and preserve 
its nealth and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


you ask WHY we can seli 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—lt costs 
fess tuan $200 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agetits, a!) 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
wae We have no Agents but ship 
mm Cirect to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may tnow), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, Mew York. 
\ AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
i¥i amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


NETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sicxrou. “4 perres 
MAG = 1 DICATOR, A perfect 
GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, ber, farmer, and for 
EVERYBODY desiring a reliah} timekeeper, acd also « superior 
com pas. Usual watch-sies, cieel works, glee crystal, sl! in a eat 
OBROIDE cose. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to keep 
ia order—if fairly ueed—for two years, Nothing Dhe dt! This per- 
fort triamph of mechaniem willbe seat!in a eeat case, prepaid to any 
adddre=, & only Ol; 3 for @2. Civeulars sent free. Try one. Order 
frou the Sole American Agenta, KING & OO., Braitlebore, Vit. 


- 
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MONE Y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
iN £4 I Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples,and 
fnii particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A trone tor Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
e. 





work for us than at anything else. Particulars 
Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Pudlishers, Portland, Maino. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleantng. 


Prins} 
Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


Oniver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. S8vo, Paper, 
60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Marin Cuvuzztrwit. With 69 Illustrations. 8Svo, 
Paper, $1 v0; Cloth, $1 50. 


TYERHAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyenmwam, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $8 50 per vol. Vols. J. and LI. published ; 
Vol. ILI, shortly. - 


LORD BROUGHAMN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henzy, Lory Brovauam. Written by 
Himself. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Anniz Tuowas, Av- 
thor of *‘ Denis Donne,” ‘On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AHERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archzol By Joun 
D. Batvwin, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Iilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00: 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawn, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. is 


CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘* Bred in the Bone,” ''Won—Not Wooed,” “Carly- 
ou’s Year," &c. svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
pograpby, with ite Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By Jamuys E. 
Mcnson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogute's 
Cuurt of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. E. 
Bravpox, Author of ‘‘ Fenton's Quest,” ** Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” ‘‘ Birds of Prey," “ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘‘Char- 
lotte's Inheritance,” ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PRIME’'S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
wakp D. G. Pawar, D.D. With numerous Llustra- 
tiovs. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


POOR MISS FINCH. A Novel. By Witxim Cot- 
xing, Author of ‘Man and Wife,” ‘““No Name,” 
** Woman in White,” ‘‘The Moonstone,” &c. Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal! ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “‘Jobhn Hal- 
jfax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. Seine 
Vol. III. of the Series ‘‘ Books for Girls,” and uni- 
form with ‘Little Sunsbine’s Holiday” and ‘‘The 
Cousin from India.”) _ 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revieed, with Maps and IJllustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos. 
pels, 2 vola.; Acts, 1 vol.; na, 1vol.; Ferat Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
1vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannab.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life. —T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
tuke.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman's Kingdom. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac L Hayes, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





ar Seen & Brornxes ton any vo 
toor, 17 mail, pos prepar an re t 
United States, on Cae of the price. ees 

sw Hatrer's Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents tn postage stampe. 


THEA-NECTAR, 


| A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 
Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
zu u a ou pede Dae ae 
>ound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes. ‘ 
For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harere’s Macazine, One Year......¢4 00 
Hasrrer's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 


Hagpxr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weex cy, and Harper’s 
Bazaxz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werk y, or 

Bazape will be supplied gratis for every; Club af Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postagé within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wxerxiy or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnet be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. poarnge: 

The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. - 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broturzns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FOR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIONIOALS, 
Harper's Mayazine.— Whole Page, $600; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


as é 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ~ 
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EARLY FRENCH FROM THE NURSERY. 


Ernet. “ Je suis fashay de vous donner tant de érexd/e, Plantagenét !” 
PLANTAGENET. “Oh! ne le mentionnez pas!” 





A gentleman of : 


the negro persua- 
sion thus philoso- 
hizes and reason- 
zes with the white 
world: ‘“‘ All men 
are made of clay, 
and, like a meer- 
schaum pipe, are 
more valuable when 
they are highly col- 
ored.” There is 
something in “ ne- 
gro head,” after all. 
———__———— 
An editor makes 
the following an- 
nouncement: ** We 
positively decline 
to publish any 
anonymous com- 
munication in the 
future unless it is 
accompanied with 
the name of the 
writer.” 
—— 
A student of the- 
ology describes a 
woman's original 
sphere to be ap- 
ples. 


—— 

A Yankee in Tex- 
as, who sat listen- 
ing to the stories of 
a Louisianian in re- 
gard to the marvel- 
ous growth of sug- 
ar-cane on his plan- 
tation near New Or- 
leans, finally said: 
“That ain't noth- 
ing. I’veseencane 
inold New England 
more’n a mile in 
length!” 

“What kind of 
cane was it?” was 
the general inquiry. 

“A hurricane!” 
answered the tri- 
umphant Yankee. 


——_—— 
An old lady fol- 
lowed up an Epis- 
copal bishop as he 
traveled over his 


FACETLE. 
Tux question is often asked, ‘‘ What becomes of all 


tae pius 7” 
Answer. ‘‘ They become terra-pinz.” 


a d 
- Are ladies generally inclined to be bald ?—No; they 
don’t like it, as a rule. 
OE ooo’ 
'- A vocalist was nearly choked recently by his swelling 
notes. , 
Why ought one not to joke about a queen 7—Because 
she’s no subject. ° 


A bachelor is politely described as a man who has 
neglected his opportunity of making some poor wom- 


an miserabie. : 
Gravity is no more evidence of wisdom than a paper 
collar is of a shirt. ; 


Dzrintrioxs.—Rebus, to kiss one again ; omnibus, to 
kiss them all; biunderbus, to kiss another man’s wife ; 
sylla(y)bus, one lady kissing another. 


ee 
What are the oldest tops in the world ?—Mountain- 
topa. ; 


Fectxs Disoip.ing.—A matronly cat in care of her 
kittens is an.jnstance of severe matroply discipline: 
she is licking her offspring pretty much all the time. 


———<g————— 
Suorr Crors—Convicts' hair. 


———. | ——————. 
To become the Ilion of a part is it not necessary to 
make a beast of one's self? 


ae ; 
Savings-banks creatc considerable interest. 


—— 

A gentleman in the vicinity of Philadelphia recently 

lost ‘his wife, and a younz m/‘s3 of six, who came to 

the funeral, said to his little daughter of about the 
same age, ‘ Your pa will marry again, won't be?” 

‘Oh yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ but not until after the 
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diocese, and was 
confirmed several times before she was detected. She 
wished the ordinance to be repeated because she had 
“understood it was good for rheumatism.” 





OUR ADVERTISING COLUNN. 


F Jemima Mcek, who quarreled with her husband a 

week or two since, and, after striking him violently 
on the boot with her left eye, aggravated the offense 
by giving him in charge, will return to her home, and 
resume her occupation of supporting hin, all will be 
forgiven, and she will be treated the same as ever. 
C., late in the émploy of Mesers. Nabhim & Nail- 

e cr, who absconded with five thousand dollars be- 
longing to that firm, is earnestly requested to call or 
send his address to Inspector Catchaflateki at the 
Tombs, as his employers are anxious to see him. 
lL’ the gentleman who asked a lady he met casually 

in ah omnibus to meet him in Central Park on the 
following Sunday i that appointment, the lady will 
be glad to learn the fact per advertisement, as it rain- 
, and she hopes he caught a violent 
for his insolence. 








ed cats and do 
cold as a rewa 


ee ae 





OUND—In the pocket of a lady traveling by rall, . 
nip 


A puree cont g a fifty-dollar bill and some 
change. The finder means to keep it for his trouble, 
and uests that the cost of aR be for- 
warded to him, addressed Kinchin, Sharp’s Alley, City. 
OST—A one-ere yellow mongrel, with three lege 

and no tail. Doesn't answer to any namc, as it Is 
deaf. The finder is warned not to go to the cost of 
advertising, as its late owner docen't want it back; 
and even if sold (which is doubtful), it would not cov- 
er the expense. 
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ntlemen who called at Lone Villa, 

Washington Heights, late at night, and took awa 
the plate chest, are disappointed on discovering that it 
contained only plated articles, they can be accommo- 
dated with real silver in exchange, if they will call an 
day between twelve and two, on payment of the dif- 
ference. 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE, 
“Yaas—GRAND SIGHT—LIKE TO SEE FELLAHS EXERT THEMSELVES—WONDER HOW THEY Do IT.” 


cm ee cree ce ee 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A Yankee was 
narrating some of 
the war sights he 
had seen to acrowd 
of astonished Ger- 
mans, and among 
the rest he said, 
“Why, when I was 
in Mexico under 
Scott, I saw a ball 
larger than this 
house.” This was 
too much for the 
credulity of the Ger- 
mans, and one of 
them said, 

** Dunder und 
blitzen ! vere vould 
dey got de cannon 
to fire it off?” 

‘* Dunno,” replied 
the imperturbable 
Yankee, “‘ but lsaw 


“Vat kind of ball 
vas it?” 

“* Oh, a ball given 
by the general in 

exico to celebrate 
the victory.” 

—_—_—_<—___. 

An exchange says 
fashionable young 
people are calling 
upon somebody to 
inventa new dance. 
Suppose ‘‘some- 
body” invents one 
wherein the young 
lady dances around 
the house and looks 
after every thing. 


a 

“Where have you 
been since the cow 
kicked?” Chicago- 
nians now ask each 
other. 


——— 
A lady of high 
rank had the mis- 
fortune recently to 
lose a near relative. 
She was much af- 
flicted on account 
of the necessity of 
Entting off her 
Monday evening re- 
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BREAKING THE ICE, 


SpricutLy Lapy. “Mr Dormers, would you oblige me with—” 
Basurut Curate (who had scarcely spoken to his fair Neighbor). “Oh, certainly ! 


ceptions, but ar- 
ranged the mat- 
ter satisfactorily at 
last. The habitués 
were bidden not to regard the family misfortune, and 
when they arrived in the salon they found themselves 
plunged in asemi-obscurity, one light only illuminating 
the scene, while a pianiste of talent was playing the 
funeral march by Chopin and other kindred sombre 


airs. 
—SSS———— 


Mama. “* Now take your medicine like a good girl, 
and when you get well I'll buy you a nice dolly.” 
Sick Curup. “‘ Please, ma, have it a Dolly Varden.” 


Lapy. “‘A Remark!” 


—_—p___—_——_ 

“ Mamma,” said a precocious little boy, who, against 
his will, was made to rock the cradle of his baby broth- 
er, ‘‘if the Lord has any more babies to give away, 


don't you take ’em.” 
> — 


The new Yankee term for vaccinated is “ virused.” 
ee pe 

‘Doctor, how can I expand my chest ?” 

** By constantly carrying a large heart in it.” 





What shall I have the pleasure to offer?’ . 


What two colors are undiscernible 7—Invisible green 
and blind-man’s buff. 


— 
Tur Heigut or Cootness—The top of Mont Blanc. 


——__@————— 
_ Two women are partners in the law business in Kan- 
sas; they are sisters-in-law. 


es 
A benevolent elderly peaveman, drawn into 
conversation hy some sharpcers in a railway car, was 
induced by them to buy a draft for $157, for which he 
gare them two hundred-dollar notes, and received 
rom them #8 in cash. The conductor of the train 
took the first opportunity to suggest quietly to the in- 
aioe old gentleman that he was afraid the draft wae 
& frau 
“Well,” was the bland response of the imperturba- 
ble greeny, ‘‘ if it is any bigger frand than my two one- 
hundred-dollar notes were, then I am not $48 ahead— 
which I think I am.” 
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VIRIUES NOT CARDINAL~—MATERNAL SOLICITUDE. 


[A study of the half hour before the company comes. 


The last dress rehearsal. 
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